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Royal  Courts  of  Justice, 
Probate  Court  No.  1. 


Wednesday,  44th  November  1888- 


Edward  Flanagan  recalled. 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  Will  your  Lordships  permit  me  to  ask  the  witness  a  few  questions 
which  I  omitted  to  ask  him  yesterday  ? 

(The  President.)  Certainly,  but  I  should  like  to  remark  as  far  as  the  examination  of 
this  witness  went  last  night  we  do  not  think  it  was  pertinent  to  the  matters  in  hand. 

8721.  (Mr.  Atkinson.)  You  have  already  sworn  that  Stephen  Joseph  Meeuey  came  to 
you  in  Jersey  at  the  Steam  Works  to  collect  money  for  arms  ? — Yes. 

8722.  Who  acccompanied  him  ?  Did  anybody  accompany  him  ? — Yes. 

8723.  Who  accompanied  him  ? — O’Donovan  Ross^  and  Pat.  Ford. 

8724.  Did  they  come  with  him  more  than  once  ? — Only  once  that  I  saw. 

8725.  You  also  said  that  two  men  remained  faithful  to  you  after  vou  were 
boycotted  ? — Yes. 

8726.  Named  John  Halloran  and  Michael  Hoarty  ? — Yes. 

8727.  Was  anything  else  done  to  Hoarty  ? — Yes. 

8728.  What  was  done  to  him  ? — His  cows  were  burnt  and  all  that  was  in  the  house, 
and  his  cart  was  burnt. 

8729.  How  far  does  Hoarty  live  from  you  ? — About  a  mile. 

8730.  (Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  Where,  in  Galway? — In  Galway. 

8731.  (Mr.  Atkinson.)  Did  you  identify  any  of  the  men  who  did  this? — I  identified 
the  men  who  came  and  moonlighted  with  firearms. 

8732.  That  is,  moonlighted  to  Hoarty’s  ? — Yes. 

8733.  Were  they  afterwards  tried  and  convicted? — Yes. 

8734.  Were  any  of  them  members  of  the  Land  League  ?— There  were  two. 

8735.  What  were  their  names  ? — Michael  Noone  and  Michael  Brannerly. 

8736.  Members  of  the  committee  or  the  general  League  ? — Members  of  the  committee 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Reid. 

8737.  Were  you  a  member? — No. 

8738.  How  do  you  know  who  were  members  of  the  committee  ? — Because  I  saw 
their  names  appear  in  the  local  paper,  the  “  Tuam  News,”  and  I  have  seen  them  going 
into  the  League  room  every  Sunday. 

8739.  And  you  have  been  into  the  League  room  ? — I  have  been  outside  the  League 

room.  b 

8740.  What  were  you  there  for  ? — Going  to  mass  and  coming  from  mass. 

8741.  At  the  League  room  I  am  speaking  of;  what  were  you  at  the  League  room 
for  ? — Passing  it  by  going  to  mass  and  coming  from  mass. 

8742.  You  say  you  got  money  from  a  man  called  Meeney  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
arms  ? — I  gave  money  to  Meeney  for  arms. 

8743.  I  think  you  said  a  little  more  than  that.  You  said  you  gave  money  to  Meeney, 

at  all  events,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  arms,  and  yesterday  you  said  this  :  “  Did 

Mr.  Meeney  collect  money  for  you  in  America  ?  ” — From. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  I  think  it  is  “from.” 

8744.  (Mr.  Atkinson.)  From  you  in  America.  “What  for?  (A.)  For  firearms  for 
the  West  of  Clare.  (Q.)  Did  he  give  you  any  firearms?  ” 

(The  Witness.)  He  did. 

U  55696.— Et.  15.  77.— 11/88.  ^ 
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8745.  {Mr.  Reid.)  Meeney  you  knew  at  that  time  was  in  association  with  O’Donovan 

'RC87467~And  you  knew  at  that  time  that  O’Donovan  Rossa  was  a  dynamiter?— I  knew 
i*ri  1885  that  he  was  a  dynamiter. 

8747.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  did  not  all  througn  that  0  Donovan  Rossa  was  an 
open  advocate  of  dynamite?  I  did  in  1885. 

8748.  Not  till  1885?— Not  till  1885. 

8749.  Did  you  not  know  at  the  time  you  gave  this  money  to  O  Donovan  Rossa  that 
O’Donovan  Rossa  was  an  advocate  of  outrage  and  murder  ?— The  first  time  that  I  met 
Stephen  Meeney  it  was  in  Pitsburgh,  and  O’Donovan  Rossa  was  not  with  him  at  that 

tir87*50.  I  thought  you  told  Mr.  Atkinson  he  was  with  O’Donovan  Rossa  collecting 

money  ? — That  was  in  1885.  _ 

8751.  Then  you  knew  then  he  was  a  dynamiter  ? — Yes. 

8752.  Was  it  at  the  time  that  you  gave  him  money  ? — I  gave  money  m  1885 

to  Stephen  Meeney .  .  .  ,  £  •,  • ,  _  , 

8753.  Did  you  give  him  money  for  the  purpose  of  being  used  for  dynamite  out¬ 
rages? — No,  for  the  aid  in  Ireland.  .  T  .  _ 

8754.  For  what  did  you  give  him  money  ? — For  the  aid  of  the  distress  m  Ireland. 

8755.  Listen  to  what  you  said  yesterday.  I  put  in  the  correction  which  your  Lord- 
ship  told  me.  “  Did  Mr.  Meeney  collect  money  from  you  in  America.  (A.)  He  did. 
“  (Q.)  What  for?  ” — For  firearms,  in  1879. 

8756.  Is  that  for  the  relief  of  distress  ? — In  1879  it  was  for  fire  arms. . 

8757.  You  say,  in  1887  it  was  for  firearms;  in  1885  it  was  for  distress;  is  that 
what  you  swear  ? — I  could  not  know  what  was  done  with  the  money. 

8758.  And  you  did  not  care,  I  suppose  ? — No,  I  did  not  at  that  time. 

8759.  Would  you  have  objected  if  it  had  been  applied  for  dynamite  .  xes,  1 

*8760.  In  1885,  when  you  came  back  from  Ireland,  you  brought  some  firearms  with 
^  8761.  And  you  were  sentenced  to  three  months  imprisonment  for  bringing  them  ? 


Yes. 

8762. 

8763. 
8764 


-No. 


Let  me  understand ;  are  you  a  member  of  a  secret  society  ? 

Were  you  sworn  in  to  any  society  in  America  ? — No. 

Have  you  never  been  a  Fenian?— Never ;  no  Femamsm.  I  was  only  about 

five  or  six  years  of  age  when  Fenianism  was  in  existence.  _  .  100A, 

8765.  Do. you  mean  to  say  you  were  not  aware  that  Femamsm  existed  m  1880  . 

Not  that  I  know  of ;  I  know  nothing  about  it.  .  .  .  .  QQA  T 

8766.  You  really  tell  me  you  are  not  aware  that  Femamsm  existed  m  lboU  .  i 

know  nothing  about  it. 

8767.  Nor  about  any  other  secret  society  ? — No,  but  the  Hibernians  in  America. 

8768.  Were  you  one  of  the  Hibernians? — Yes,  I  was, 

8769.  Is  that  a  secret  society  ?— It  is  not. 

8770.  It  has  got  no  oath,  has  it  ?— No  oath.  . 

8771.  When  you  came  back,  after  being  m  prison,  did  you  give  any  information  to 

the  police  or  to  anybody? — No,  I  did  not.  , 

8772  Who  asked  you  to  come  here  ? — I  was  taken  up  on  board  the  vessel  after  the 

preliminary  inquiry  before  I  convicted  these  fellows.  I  thought  to  emigrate  to  America 

before  I  could  convict  them. 

8773.  What  date  ?— I  could  not  tell  you. 

8774.  What  year  ?— This  present  year.  _  T  ,  ,  , 

8775.  And  did  you  give  information  to  the  police  then  ? — When  I  was  taken  up . 

8776.  When  you  were  taken  up,  you  gave  inf ormation  ?— Yes. 

8777.  When,  what  month  ? — In  May,  last  May.  , 

8778.  What  were  you  taken  up  for  ? — I  was  taken  up  to  give  evidence  against 

these  fellows. 

8779.  Before  the  court,  you  mean  ? — Yes. 

8780.  Were  you  arrested  ? — I  was.  .  .  T 

8781  But  you  could  not  be  arrested  for  the  purpose  of  giving  evidence ;  what  were 
yon  arrested  for?— I  was  taken  up  in  Cork,  and  X  thought  to  emigrate  to  America 
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before  I  would  convict  these  fellows,  and  before  I  gave  the  names  to  the  police  with 
reference  to  it. 

8782.  You  say  there  was  a  moonlight  outrage  ?-*-Yes. 

8783.  And  therefore  you  knew  about  who  had  done  it  ? — I  did. 

8784.  How  could  you  know  that  ? — Because  I  was  in  the  room. 

8785.  When  ? — When  the  armed  party  came  into  my  bedroom. 

8786.  You  did  not  wish  to  give  evidence? — No. 

8787.  And  you  wanted  to  get  away  to  America  ? — I  wanted  to  get  away  to 
America. 

8788.  And  you  were  arrested  ? — Yes. 

8789.  When  you  were  arrested? — I  was  not  in  goal.  I  was  only  detained  in 
Cork. 

8790.  When  were  you  asked  to  give  evidence  in  this  inquiry  ? — I  told  the  serjeant 
who  was  in  charge  of  me  in  Cork  that  I  had  brought  firearms  with  me  from  America, 
and  he  asked  me  some  questions  about  the  firearms,  and  that  was  all  the  information 
I  gave 

8791.  When  did  you  know  you  were  coming  here  qp  a  witness  ? — About  three  weeks 
ago. 

8792.  You  got  the  subpoena  ? — I  did. 

8793.  And  you  had  no  information  before? — No. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Davitt. 

8794.  Where  was  this  meeting  held  in  Pittsburgh.  In  what  hall  ? — In  Fifth 
Avenue*. 

8795.  In  Fifth  Avenue  Hall? — I  could  not  tell  you  what  hall.  In  Fifth  Avenue. 

8796.  Fifth  Avenue,  in  Pittsburgh  ? — Yes. 

8797.  Was  it  a  large  building  ? — It  was. 

8798.  Was  it  a  public  meeting? — A  public  meeting.  I  could  not  tell  you. 

8799.  Was  it  a  private  meeting? — I  could  not  tell  you  whether  it  was  public  or 
private. 

8800.  Was  it  reported  in  the  papers  ? — I  could  not  tell  you. 

8801.  Did  you  look  at  the  papers  the  following  morning  to  see  whether  it  was 
reported  or  not  ? — No. 

8802.  Who  else  was  present  at  the  meeting  besides  you  and  Stephen  Joseph 
Meeney  ? — There  was  lots. 

8803.  Do  you  remember  any  of  their  names  ? — My  brother  was  there. 

8804.  Who  besides  your  brother  ? — Lots  of  the  boys  around  that  I  knew  at  home  in 
Ireland  were  there. 

8805.  Can  you  give  me  any  names  ? — I  can. 

;  8806.  Who  ? — I  can  give  some  ;  Pat  Fallen. 

8807.  Where  does  he  belong  ? — He  was  a  publican  in  Pittsburgh. 

8808.  Is  he  living  in  Pittsburgh  now  ? — I  could  not  tell  you. 

8809.  Could  you  give  me  his  address  ? — I  could  not  tell  you. 

8810.  What  was  his  address  there  ? — 54,  Funnell  Street. 

8811.  Pat  Fallen  ? — Yes. 

8812.  A  publican  ? — Yes. 

8813.  Give  me  another  name  ? — Michael  Healey. 

8814.  What  is  his  address  ? — 224,  Grand  Street. 

8815.  What  is  he  ? — He  worked  at  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Dep6t. 

8816.  Give  me  another  name? — There  was  more  of  the  boys,  which  I  forget. 

8817.  How  many  people  were  present  altogether  at  this  meeting  ? — There  was  about 
100. 

8818.  And  you  do  not  know  whether  it  was  reported  in  the  papers  or  not? — No,  I 
do  not. 

8819.  You  say  it  was  a  Fenian  meeting  ? — No  ;  I  do  not  know  what  meeting  it  was. 
I  could  not  tell  you. 

8820.  What  was  its  object? — For  collecting  money  for  arms  for  the  West  of  Clare. 

8821.  How  were  you  admitted  to  tho  meeting? — Through  the  influence  of  my 
brother. 
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8822  Wliat  was  your  brother  ?  —  He  was  the  head  of  the  Ancient  Order  of 

8823.  And  was  it  a  meeting  of  the  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians  ? — I  expect  it  was. 
8824  Do  you  mean  to  swear  it  was.  You  swore  a  while  ago  that  the  Ancient 
Order  was  not  a  secret  society  ? — I  could  not  tell  you  whether  it  was  or  not.  It  is  a 

society  there.  .  ,  .  .  T  j 

8825.  You  say  you  belong  to  the  Ancient  Order  M  do. 

8826  What  division  ? — I  could  not  tell  you  what  division. 

8827 ’  I  am  a  member  of  the  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians  and  it  is  a  benevolent 
society*  and  it  is  known  by  divisions.  What  division  did  you  belong  to?— I  do  not 

know  what  division  I  belonged  to. 

8828.  Where  did  you  join  it  ? — In  Pittsburgh. 

8829.  Who  introduced  you  ? — My  brother. 

8830.  Did  your  brother  belong  to  a  society  in  Pittsburgh  ?— I  do  not  know. 

8831.  What  subscriptions  did  you  pay  to  the  Ancient  Order? — I  used  to  pay  a  dollar 

a  week. 

8832.  A  dollar  a  week?— Yes.  . 

8833.  Have  you  got  your  subscription  card  ? — Indeed  1  have  not. 

8834.  Did  you  ever  get  one  ? — I  did. 

8835.  Where  is  it  ? — I  do  not  know  where  it  is  now. 

8836.  You  swear  that  you  got  a  subscription  card  ?— I  do. 

8837.  And  you  swear  you  do  not  know  where  it  is  ? — I  do  not,  it  might  be  in  my 

trunk  for  all  I  know.  ,  x  ~ 

8838.  Do  you  mean  you  gave  money  to  Stephen  Joseph  Meeney  tor  arms  .  1  could 

not  tell  you. 

8839.  Where  is  Stephen  Joseph  Meeney  now  ?— I  could  not  tell  you. 

8840.  Do  you  know  whether  he  is  in  Pittsburgh  ?  I  do  not  know. 

8841.  Have  you  heard  from  him  since  then? — No. 

8842.  You  met  him  subsequently  ? — In  1885. 

8843.  Do  you  know  he  is  dead? — I  do. not.  ,  T  ,  ,  ,  - 

8844.  You  swear  you  do  not  know  he  is  dead  ? — This  is  the  first  I  have  heard  of  it. 

8845.  How  long  have  you  been  in  Ireland  this  last  time  ? — Since  1885. 

8846.  You  have  not  left  the  country  since  then  ?— No. 

8847.  Where  have  you  been  residing  in  Ireland  since  1885  ? — At  home. 

8848.  Where  is  your  home  ? — In  Holywell. 

8849.  Is  that  in  Mayo  ? — No,  it  is  in  Galway. 

8850.  Do  you  read  the  “  Tuam  News”?— Sometimes.  . 

8851.  Do  you  remember  reading  of  a  funeral  demonstration  in  Glare,  a  few  months 
.ago,  on  the  occasion  of  the  burial  of  Stephen  Joseph  Meany  ?  No. 

8852  You  swear  you  have  not  read  that? — I  have  not.  ...  . 

8853.  Then  the  one  out  of  the  15  millions  of  the  Irish  race,  m  America,  to  whom 
you  gave  money  for  arms,  happens  to  be  dead  ? — That  is  the  first  I  have  heard  of  it. 

8854.  You  swear  that  ? — I  do,  positively. 

8855.  You  say  you  attended  a  meeting  with  Ford,  and  Rossa,  and  Meany,  some¬ 
where? — In  New  York. 

8856.  When  was  that  ? — I  could  not  tell  you  that  meeting. 

8857.  Will  you  tell  me  the  year? — 1885. 

8858.  What  time  in  the  year  ? — I  do  not  know. 

8859.  Was  it  in  the  beginning  ?— I  do  not  know.  _  # 

8860.  Was  it  in  the  end  ?— I  could  not  tell  you ;  it  was  m  1885. 

8861.  What  time  in  1885,  try  and  tell  me?— I  could  not  tell  you. 

8862.  Was  it  a  public  meeting?— No.  _  .  .  .  n  ,  „ 

8863.  It  was  a  private  meeting ;  was  it  a  meeting  of  the  Ancient  Order  of 

Hibernians  ? — Yes,  it  was.  .  ,  .  ......  , 

8864  Now  just  try  and  recollect  the  time  of  the  year,  because  it  will  be  necessary  to 

get  further  information  about  this  ? — I  cannot  bring  it  to  memory  what  time  of  the 
year  it  was. 

8865.  Was  it  long  before  you  came  home  ?— It  was  not. 

8866.  When  did  you  come  home  ?  What  month  . — I  could  not  tell  you  now  the 
month  I  came  home. 
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8867.  You  remember  you  did  come  borne  ? — I  do. 

8868.  Try  and  recollect  what  time  of  the  year  it  was  you  came  home.  Was  it  in 
March  ? — No. 

8869.  Was  it  in  May  ? — I  think  it  was  in  June. 

8870.  You  left  New  York  for  Ireland  in  June? — Yes. 

8871.  Did  the  meeting  take  place  immediately  before  you  left,  the  meeting  to  which 
you  have  referred  ? — No,  it  was  an  earlier  date  still. 

8872.  Would  it  be  a  month  before  that? — It  might. 

8873.  About  a  month? — Yes. 

8874.  Then  that  would  be  in  the  beginning  of  1885  ? — Yes. 

8875.  Where,  in  New  York,  was  the  meeting  held  ? — Forty-second  Street. 

8876.  Where  is  Forty-second  Street  ?— As  you  cross  to  Wechanken  in  Jersey. 

8877.  Where,  in  Forty-second  .Street,  was  the  meeting  held  ?— In  the  comer 
house. 

8878.  Whose  was  the  comer  house  ? — Sullivan’s. 

8879.  What  is  Sullivan  ? — He  is  a  publican. 

8880.  Then  that  meeting  at  which  Stephen  Joseph  Meany  and  Rossa  and  Patrick 
Ford  and  you  attended  was  held  in  that  public-house? — Yes. 

8881.  You  do  not  know  whether  it  was  an  Ancient  Order  meeting  or  a  Fenian 
meeting  ? — No. 

8882.  What  was  the  object  of  the  meeting  ? 

(Sir  G.  Russell .)  He  said  it  was  an  Ancient  Order  meeting. 

(Mr.  M.  Davitt.)  You  said  it  was  an  Ancient  Order  meeting  a  short  time  ago  ? _ All 

the  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians  were  there,  a  good  many  of  them. 

8883.  Do  you  know  how  many  there  are  in  New  York  ? — I  could  not  tell  you 

8884.  You  were  a  member  of  the  Order,  you  know  ? — I  could  not  tell  vou. 

8885.  Did  you  ever  hear  ? — No.  J 

8886.  Did  you  ever  try  to  ascertain  the  number  ? — No. 

8887.  Did  you  know  anything  at  all  about  the  organisation  ? — No. 

8888.  You  joined  it  without  knowing  anything  about  it?— Well,  of  course  I  knew 
the  drift  of  it. 


8889.  You  do  not  know  the  number  of  the  members  of  the  Ancient  Organisation  in 
New  York  ? — No. 

8890.  Well,  I  will  tell  you.  There  are  over  40,000.  J!  How  many  would  be  present 
at  this  meeting  ? — I  do  not  know  how  many  there  were  at  that  meeting. 

8891.  Was  your  brother  there?— No,  he  was  in  Pittsburgh  at  the  time. 

t  889?\J°n  are  n0t  mistaken  about  Patrick  Ford  and  O’Donovan  Rossa’  and  Stenhen 
Joseph  Meany  being  present  at  that  meeting.  You  are  not  mistaken  ?— No 

8893.  Would  you  know  Patrick  Ford  if  I  showed  you  his  photograph  ? _ I  should 

1  f W  H®  pe™-  1  am  sure  1  may  not  know  him  if  I  see  his  photograph. 

8894.  You  have  heard,  I  suppose,  that  photographs  do  not  lie ?— Of  course 
photographs  differ. 

8895  WiH  you  describe  the  kind  of  man  Patrick  Ford  is.  Is  he  taller  than  I 
am  ? — He  is  not ;  not  as  tall. 


8896.  Well,  what  is  his  height? — About  5  feet  6  or  7. 

8897.  What  age  is  he? — He  is  an  old  man. 

8898.  Seventy  ? — Oh,  no. 

8899.  Sixty  ? — No. 

8900.  Fifty  ?  He  is  between  50  and  53  or  54  years  of  age. 

8901.  Do  you  call  that  an  old  man? — No. 

8902.  Is  he  as  fair  as  you,  light  complexion,  like  vou  ? — No. 

8903.  What  is  he,  red  ?— Dark. 

8904.  Very  dark  ? — Not  very. 

8905.  Then  he  is  between  fair  and  dark?— Yes. 

8906.  Does  he  wear  spectacles  ?— Well,  I  could  not  tell  you  what  he  wears 
not  wear  any  spectacles  when  I  saw  him. 

8907.  Was  there  money  subscribed  at  this  meeting  ?— There  was. 

8908.  Did  you  subscribe  some  ? — I  did. 

8909.  What  for  ? — For  the  distress. 

8910.  In  1885  ;  where  was  the  distress  in  1885  ?— In  Ireland. 
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8911.  What  part  ? — I  could  not  tell  you.  „ 

8912  Then  why  do  you  say  there  was  distress  m  Ireland  if  you  cannot  tell  me 

wWp  iV  was?—1 That  is  what  the  money  was  collected  for. 

8913.  Did  they  tell  you  before  you  generously  subscribed,  as  usual,  what  part 

of  Ireland  the  distress  was  in  ? — They  did  not. 

8914  I  want  to  ask  you  again,  and  I  want  to  caution  you.  Did  you  know  when 
you  went  into  that  witness  box  yesterday  that  Stephen  Joseph  Meany  was  dead? 

8915  “will  you  swear  you  did  not  read  it  in  the  “  Tuam  News  "  ?— Positively.  You 

are  the' first  man  who  has  told  me  he  was  dead. 

8916.  Do  you  get  the  “  Tuam  News  regularly  ?— No. 

8917.  When  at  home? — Not  very. 

8918.  Do  you  read  “  United  Ireland  ”  ?— No. 

8919.  You  have  an  objection  to  tbat  paper,  I  suppose  .  -No. 

892(1  Do  you  read  the  “  Irish  Times  ”  ?— No. 

8921.  The  “Dublin  Express”?— No. 

8922.  None  of  the  Cork  papers?— I  am  not  a  man  for  reading  the  papers  at  all. 

8923.  Not  much? — No.  .  .  „  a  .. 

8924.  You  are  chiefly  concerned  in  attending  meetings  m  Amenoa  .  sometimes. 

8925.  And  subscribing  money  for  arms  ? — Once. 

8926.  You  say  Stephen  Joseph  Meany  gave  you  the  revolvers  you  brought  to 

Ireland  ? — He  did.  „  , 

8927.  Where  did  he  give  them  to  you ? — In  New  York. 

8928*.  Where  in  New  York? — In  Sullivan’s  public-house. 

8929.'  Was  that  in  May  1885  ? — It  was  in  1885. 

8930*  In  Mav  1885  ? — Perhaps  it  might  be. 

8931*.  Was  it  at  the  meeting  where  Ford  and  Rossa  were  present  •'—After  the 

meeting.  v 

8932.  In  the  same  public-house  i — Yes. 

8933  Was  anybody  else  present  ?— Mr.  Sullivan  was  m  the  private  rP.0I»- 

8934.  He  said  Mr.  Stephen  Joseph  Meany  gave  you  the  revolvers  ?— He  did. 

8935.  And  you  brought  them  to  Ireland  ?  I  brought  one. 

8936.  What  did  you  do  with  it  ? — It  was  taken  off  me. 

fill;  lid  you  write  toanyonTin  Ireland  before  you  left  New  York  that  you  were 

coming  with  revolvers  ?  No.  _  ,  ,, 

8939.  Where  is  the  revolver  now  ?— I  could  not  tell  you. 

8940.  Are  you  in  communication  with  your  brother  in  America  .  No. 

8941  Have  you  written  him  any  letter  since  1885  ?  No. 

8942. '  Have  you  written  to  Mr.  Sullivan  at  the  corner  of  Forty-second  Street  ?— No. 

8943.  Have  you  written  to  Patrick  Ford  or  O’Donovan  Rossa  .  No. 

8944.  You  know  nothing  about  them?— No.  _  .  .  ,  ,  *  +Vi  a 

8945  Then  you  swear  again  that  at  the  meeting  at  which  you  were  present  of  the 
Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians,  at  the  corner  of  Forty-second  Street,  Patrick  Ford, 
O’Donovan  Rossa,  Stephen  Joseph  Meany  and  yourself  were  present ?— Yes. 

8946.  And  Sullivan  too  ? — Yes. 


Re-examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson. 

8947.  Were  you  examined  as  a  witness  at  the  trial  of  these  four  men  you  have 
identified  ? — I  was. 

8948.  Where  were  they  tried? — At  Wicklow. 

8Q4Q  You  were  examined  as  a  witness? — Yes.  ,  ,  .  , -.T 

(Mr  Atkinson)  I  will  just  here  read  a  speech  by  Father  Welsh  on  the  12th  May 
1  RR3  '  It  is  on  page  3  of3  “  United  Ireland  ”  of  that  date.  “  Father  Welsh  sent  on  to 
“  say  that  he  sent  to  Ireland  for  Land  League  purposes  during  the  year  62  754  do  lars, 
“  and  for  relief  23,652  dollars,  and  there  was  a  oalance  in  hnnd  of  4,915  dollars. 
“  Referring  to  the  376  dollars  sent  to  the  mother  of  the  boy  Welsh  who  was  hanged 
“  for  a  crime  he  did  not  commit,  he  stated  that  he  had  been  informed  that  the  poor 
“  woman  knew  who  had  committed  the  murder,  but  like  the  noble  Irish  mother  that 
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“  she  was,  she  would  rather  sacrifice  her  son  than  turn  informer.”  That  is  the  report 
of  the  Philadelphia  convention. 

(Mr.  Reid.)  Is  that  a  report  of  a  report  in  the  American  paper,  or  does  it  purport  to 
be  an  original  report. 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  It  purports  to  be  an  original  report. 


!  Michael  Hoarty  sworn  ;  examined  by  Mr.  Murphy. 

8950.  Do  you  live  in  Galway  ?- — I  do. 

8951.  In  1879  and  1880  were  you  living  there  ? — I  am  living  there  since  I  was 
born. 

8952.  Do  you  remember  joining  the  Land  League  there  ? — Yes. 

8953.  You  were  a  member  of  the  Shainaglish  branch  of  the  National  League  ? _ 

Yes. 

8954.  Were  you  on  the  committee  ? — Yes. 

8955.  Who  was  the  secretary  ? — Dr.  Geoghehan. 

8956.  Who  generally  acted  as  president  or  chairman  ? — Father  Cassidy,  Catholic 

curate. 

8957.  Can  you  recollect  when  the  formal  organisation  of  the  Land  League  took 
place,  when  it  was  regularly  constituted,  what  year  that  was  in  ?— Well,  not  exactly.  I 
cannot  bring  it  to  memory,  because  it  was  started  all  over  the  country  before  we  started 

a  branch. 

8958.  Before  the  Land  League  was  regularly  started,  had  there  been  speeches  made 
in  the  neighbourhood  about  the  land  question  ? — No,  I  think  not. 

(The  President.)  I  have  not  got  the  date. 

8959.  (Mr.  Murphy.)  I  am  afraid  he  cannot  give  the  exact  date.  As  nearly  as  you 
can,  what  would  be  the  date  when  you  think  it  would  be  started  ? — I  think  it  was  in 
the  latter  part  of  1881. 

8960.  There  is  a  date.  I  can,  perhaps,  assist  you  in  this  matter.  You  said  Geoghehan 
was  the  secretary  ? 

(Sir.  C.  Russell.)  He  said  the  latter  part  of  1881. 

8961.  (Mr.  Murpyy.)  Did  you  say  Geoghehan  was  the  secretary  of  it  ? _ Yes. 

8962.  Did  he  remain  so,  or  did  he  go  away  ? — He  remained  there  during  the  time 
the  League  remained  in  force  there. 

8963.  What  became  of  him  then  ?— He  left  there,  I  believe,  and  went  to  Dublin,  I 
think,  to  finish  his  studies,  something  of  that. 

8964.  Did  he  ever  come  back  there? — He  did,  he  is  back  there  again. 

8965.  When  did  he  come  back  again  ?— When  he  came  back  would  be  about  12  or 
18  months  after. 

8966.  Did  he  go  away  for  a  time  ?— He  did,  I  think  ;  he  went  to  finish  his  studies 
in  Dublin. 

8967.  You  think  that  is  what  he  went  £or? — Yes,  I  should  say  so. 

8968.  Do  you  remember  what  time  that  was  ?— Well,  I  could  not  say. 

8969.  Do  you  remember  hearing  of  the  passing  of  Mr.  Forster’s  Coercion  Act  ? — 
Yes,  I  remember  that. 

8970.  Was  it  before  or  after  that? — It  was  about  the  same  time. 

8971.  That  was  the  time  he  went  to  finish  his  studies  ? — Yes. 

8972.  How  long  before  that  had  the  branch  been  organised? 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  He  does  not  say  before  that  at  all. 

8973.  (Mr.  Murphy.)  If  he  was  secretary  it  must  have  beon  ?— He  was  two  years,  I 

think,  on  it.  J 

8974.  Before  he  went  to  finish  his  studies  in  the  way  you  have  told  us  ? _ Yes. 

8975.  What  was  the  sort  of  business  that  was  done  on  the  committee? — We  wanted 
to  get  a  fair  reduction  from  our  landlords,  and  to  get  the  land  under  Griffiths’s  valua¬ 
tion  if  we  could. 

8976.  What  was  to  bo  done  to  the  people  that  paid  more  than  Griffiths’s  valuation? 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  I  must  really  object  to  that. 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  What  if  anything  was  done? 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  No,  no.  What  if  anything — what  does  that  mean  ? 

(The  President.)  Attention  must  bo  directed  to  something  in  some  way. 
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(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  Yes,  but  not  in  tbe  way  to  give  the  witness  the  suggestion  of  an 
answer — what  was  said  or  done. 

qj"  afo^*.)’\t°isS8ugge8tea  the  witness  wants  to  sit  down,  he  has  been  shot. 

that  was  done  at  this  committee.  Of  course 
vou  told  me  what  you  wanted-that  yon  wanted  to  get  a  reduction  of  your  rent-but 
what  business  was  done  at  the  committee?— That  would  be  the  chief  business, 

8978  How  was  that  to  be  effected,  how  were  you  to  get  a  reduction  of  your  rent  .— 
They  passed  resolutions  amongst  themselves  to  try  and  get  the  people  m  unity  with 

nnp  another,  and  not  to  pay  but  a  fair  rent. 

8979  How  was  that  to  be  carried  out?  If  people  did  pay  more  than  a  proper  ren 

what  was  to  be  done  to  them?— They  were  paying  it  like  shot. 

8981*  Going^ehlnd  one  another’s  backs  you  mean  ?— And  paying  it,  and  I  know  I 

rpp-rettinff  myself  by  my  landlord— I  was  bailed  out  myself  m  Galway. 

8982.  When  the  people  paid  like  that  did  they  pass  any  resolution  .  No  one  ,  no 

^^‘whaTdidTy  say  about  paying  the  rent;  small  farmers  likeyourself?- 
Tlmy^wanto^thepeoplJ to.  boycot  them,  or  something  like  that;  still,  they  were  not 

^  8984.  Did  they  pass  resolutions  that  they  should  be  boycotted  ? 

(Mr.  Beid.)  Do  not  lead. 

Waftherfany  talk  about  taking  evicted  farms?— No  one 

St898d6.ti  Was  Sere  aPr^o^o^^^ea(Sitto^Uab0utSil-wS■,  I  do  not  really 
think  there  was. 

8987.  Was  that  said  ? — Oh,  it  was  said, 

8988.  At  these  meetings?— Yes.  .  .  .  , 

8989.  What  was  to  happen  to  anybody  taking  an  evicted  farm  . 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  Again,  my  Lord,  I  must  object. 

8990.  (The  President.)  Was  anything  said  on  the  subject  . 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  And  by  whom  and  when?  .  ,,  ,  ,  .  -  ,, 

8991  (Mr  Murphy.)  Was  anything  said  at  these  meetings  on  the  subject  of  what 

was  to  happen  to  people  who  took  evicted  farms?— They  were  to  be  boycotted,  I 

^8992.  Now,  who  have  you  seen ;  give  me  the  names  of  some  of  the  people  who  used 

tn  attend  the  committee  meetings? — The  names  of  them? 

8993.  Yes  ;  try  and  think  of  some  of  the  names  ? — Mat  Macnamara  was  one,  I 

^8994.  Who  else? — Pat  Ford,  Michael  Gerraty,  James  Fogherty,  James  Bourke,  Pat 

Holmes,  John  Geoghegan,  and  Alfred  Geoghegan.  _  ,  .  , 

8995.  Did  they  meet  in  a  house,  or  where  did  they  meet  ?— They  met  m  a  house. 

8996^  Whose  house  ?— Michael  Loughmane.  _ 

8997.  Was  that  in  Gort,  or  where?— In  Slamgalish. 

8998  Now,  in  addition  to  attending  these  committee  meetings  did  you  attend  public 
meetings  of  the  League  ?— No,  I  attended  no  public  meetings,  but  a  public  meeting  was 

k°8999.  Was  Stephen  Meeney  there  ? — Stephen  Joseph  Meeney,  he  was. 

9000.  Did  he  make  a  speech  there  ?— He  made  a  speech  there. 

9001.  I  will  not  go  into  what  he  said.  I  have  evidence  upon  that,  a  liunde.  Was 
the  station  master  there,  do  you  recollect?— He  was. 

9002.  What  was  his  name?— Mr.  Morony.  m,  niin 

9003.  Do  you  remember  anything  about  Mr.  La-tty  being  boycotted  .  Theie 
somethin^  about  his  meadows,  some  meadows  that  he  had  to  sell.  There  was  an  or  er 
posted  up  at  the  chapel-gate  one  Sunday  boycotting  his  meadows,  and  the  meadows  of 

an9004r  cn  this  notice  at  the  chapel-gate j-Marks? 

9005.  Yes!  marks  of  anything  ?-I  do  not  remember,  I  do  not  know,  I  did  not  see ; 
but  I  heard  it  was  in  it.  I  was  not  at  mass  the  Sunday  it  appeared. 
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9006.  You  did  not  see  it,  and,  therefore,  I  cannot  ask  you  about  it  ? — No. 

9007.  Do  you  remember  anything  happening  at  Mr.  Latty’s  house  after  that  ? — I 
heard  there  were  shots  fired. 

9008.  (Sir  C.  Bussell.)  Were  you  there? — No. 

9009.  (Mr.  Murphy.)  Were  you  not  there? — No,  I  was  not.  I  heard  of  it. 

9010.  You  heard  what  that  was  ? — Yes. 

9011.  Do  you  remember  after  that  notice  at  the  chapel,  hearing  of  something  happen¬ 
ing  at  his  house  ? — I  am  not  sure  whether  it  was  after  that  notice,  but  I  think  it 
was  a  good  bit  after  that  notice  appearing. 

9012.  Did  all  this  happen  before  or  after  Dr.  Geoghehan  went  away? — No.  I  know 
the  notice  is  up  on  the  chapel  gate  boycotting  the  meadows  when  Dr.  Geoghehan  was 
there. 

9013.  Are  you  a  Fenian  or  not  ? — I  believe  I  was  for  a  little - 

9014.  For  about  how  long  ? — Oh,  four  months,  I  think. 

9015.  Were  there  many  others  of  the  members  of  the  Land  League  Fenians  or  not? 
— Well,  I  do  not  think  any  of  them  was,  they  were  all  old  men. 

9016.  Where  ? — In  the  committee  of  the  League. 

9017.  Were  there  any  more  of  the  members  of  the  Land  League  who  were  Fenians 
to  your  knowledge  ? — I  do  not  know  that,  sir. 

9018.  That  is  what  occurred  at  the  Land  League.  Now,  in  July  1887,  I  am  passing 
from  that  now,  was  your  house  attacked  on  the  16th  October  ? — It  was. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  You  said  a  moment  ago  in  July  1887. 

9019.  (Mr.  Murphy.)  In  July  1887  was  anything  done  to  some  of  your  turf  ? — Yes, 
there  was. 

9020.  What  was  done  ? — About  25  of  it  was  burnt. 

9021.  And  in  October  was  your  house  attacked  by  the  moonlighters? — It  was. 

9022.  Was  there  anyone  in  your  house  at  the  time  ? — There  was. 

9023.  Who  was  that  ? — Edward  Flanagan. 

9024.  That  is  the  last  witness  ? — Yes. 

9025.  Had  you  done  anything  you  know  of  to  call  for  a  visit  from  the  moon¬ 
lighters  ? — No,  nothing  in  the  world. 

9026.  Did  you  know  Edward  Flanagan,  the  last  witness’  brother? — His  brother  ? 

9027.  Yes. — Is  it  Michael  ? 

9028.  Yes,  Michael — Yes. 

9029.  Was  he  in  the  country  at  that  time  ? — He  is  there  all  the  time. 

9030.  Do  you  know  whether  he  was  an  evicted  man,  or  not  ? — Yes. 

9031.  He  was  ? — Yes. 

9032.  Were  you  on  friendly  terms  with  him? — Yes. 

9033.  You  have  told  me  you  joined  the  Land  League.  Did  you  ever  join  the 
National  League  ? — No. 


Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell. 

9034.  Did  you  hear  it  suggested  that  this  last  witness  had  to  do  with  that  visit  of 
the  moonlighters  to  you  ? — I  do  not  catch  the  meaning  of  your  words. 

9035.  What  is  the  name  of  the  last  witness  ? — Edward  Flanagan. 

9036.  Did  you  hear  it  suggested  that  he  had  anything  to  do  with  the  moonlight 
visit  to  you  ? — That  he  had  anything  to  do  ? 

9037.  Aye. — No,  I  never  did. 

9038.  Or  that  he  had  anything  to  do  with  the  police  in  relation  to  it,  just  think  ? — 
I  do  not  catch  the  purport  of  your  words. 

9039.  I  will  try  and  get  it  in  another  way.  What  did  the  moonlighters  do  ? — They 
fired  several  shots  in  at  the  back  door  of  the  house  first,  before  they  came  in.  \ 
suppose  they  thought  I  was  inside  at  the  time,  and  that  I  might  empty  my  gun,  and 
they  would  break  in  the  door  and  take  my  gun  from  me  ;  but  I  happened  to  be  out  at 
the  time. 

9040.  Then  you  do  not  know,  except  what  you  were  told? — No  ;  only  I  found  the 
bullet  holes  on  the  back  door  of  the  house. 

9041.  Who  were  in  the  house  ?— Edward  Flanagan. 
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and  a  little 


9042.  The  last  witness  ?— Yes ;  and  my  mother,  over  80  years  of  age 

W™ Flanagan  a  friend  of  yours  ?-He  was  a  neighbour  of  mine. 

9044  And  a  friend  %— Well,  he  acted  in  the  capacity  of  a  friend  to:ne- 

9045.  Did  you  know  of  his  being  backwards  and  forwards  to  America  .  Yes. 

9046.  Was  it  he  that  swore  you  in  a  Fenian  i— No.  wbich. 

Q047  When  were  you  sworn  mal  enian  ? — In  1879  or  1880. 1  am  _ 

9048.  You  knew  there  were  a  good  many  Fenians  about  your  neighbourhood  l- 

Well,  I  was  of  opinion  that  there  was.  n,  T  thinki  there  was  not. 

9049.  Any  Ribbon  men  about  your  neighbourhood  ?— Oh,  no,  1  think, tffiere 

9050.  Or  any  other  secret  society  ?— No,  I  think  not.  townsland  of 

9051.  Whereabouts  do  you  live,  you  have  not  told  us  .  I  live  m 

Lochfyle,  in  the  parish  of  Baher. 

9055|-  ;  three  Irish  miles.  . 

9054.  Now  will  you  just  tell  me  again,  please,  when  you  say  the  Land  League  branc  h 

W9055rtIn  your* parisln---^Li1^^mglisln  TheTapel  is  for  the  parishes. 

9056.  Who  was  the  president? — Father  Cassidy. 

9057.  Who  is  the  secretary  ? — Dr.  Geoghegan. 

9058.  Who  was  the  treasurer?— John  Geohegan. 

9059.  Was  Father  Cassidy  the  parish  priest  or  curate ?—Ihe  curate. 

9060.  What  was  the  name  of  the  treasurer  ?— John  Geohegan. 

9061.  Is  John  Geoghegan  a  farmer  ?— He  is. 

9062.  Was  Dr.  Geoghegan  his  son?— No  a  brother  of  his 

9063.  Was  Dr.  Geoghegan  also  learning  his  profession  of  a  doctor  .  Yes. 

Q0O4  He  went  up  to  Dublin  you  say  to  finish  his  •  ^  1 

9065  WaTthat  the  reason  ?-I  do  not  know.  I  heard  that  that  was  the  reason. 

9066'.  Where  is  he  now  practising  his  profession  ?— He  is  setting  up  business  m  the 

town  of  Gort,  I  think.  ,  . 

9067.  Three  miles  from  where  you  live?— Yes,  from  his  own  place. 

9068.  From  his  brother’s  place  ? — Yes.  _ 

9069  And  the  place  his  father  lived  there  before  him  ?— Yes.  . 

9070  In  addition  to  those  three  whom  you  have  mentioned  as  being  president, 
treasurer,  and  secretary  of  the  Land  League,  how  many  did  the  committee  consist  o  . 

-907L 1 We?e  these'respectable  farming  men  about  the  neighbourhood  ’-They  were. 
9072.  All  of  them  ?— All  of  them. 

9073  I  think  you  were  understood  to  say  old  men  .  Yes.  ,  , 

9074!  That  is  to  say,  not  as  young  as  yourself  ?-I  was  the  youngest  of  them. 

9075  You  were  one  of  the  committee,  were  you  not  .  Yes. 

9076.  Now,  you  say  the  League  was  established  in  order  to  get  a  fair  re  uc  i 

rent? — Yes.  .  „  v 

9077.  And  to  Griffiths’s  valuation,  if  possible  —Yes.  iQ7q  a  ffreat  deal  of 

9078.  I  should  just  like  to  ask  you,  was  there  m  1878  and  1879  a  ^t  deal  ot 
distress  in  your  neighbourhood  amongst  the  small  people  particularly  .—Indeed,  there 

W89079  I  am  reading  from  an  official  account,  but  I  would  like  to  ask  you  whether 
thiWould  be  a  correct  description.  “Neighbourhood  of  Gort  county  of  Gahvay 
“  suffering  of  the  people  intense.  Small  farmers,  tradesmen,  and  labourers  ,  fa 
“  of  crops ;  no  employment ;  some  actually  starving. 

trip  Attorney-General.)  Why  do  you  say  it  is  an  official  report . 

{^0  Z7eU  )  Because  this  is  the  official  report  of  the  Mansion  House  Relief 

FU(Tke  Attorney-General .)  With  reference  to  that,  you  state  it  was  an  official  account. 

( fhe  AtZnly-Gemml.)  I  think  you  will  find  it  is  not  an  official  account,  but  a 

qU%80OTflr0SOZS”F)rY?udmay  object.  That  is  the  statement-that  they  are 
starffing-  ^at  fs  all  A  that  afoir  "account  of  the  condition  1-It  is  a  very  fair 

account. 
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9081.  Of  the  people  about  Gort? — It  is  very  fair. 

9082.  Now,  up  to  the  time  that  the  Land  League  was  started  to  try  and  get  what 
you  call  a  fair  reduction  of  the  rent,  had  the  landlords  made  any  move  whatever 
towards  relieving  the  people  ? — Yes,  one  or  two  of  them  did.  I  know  that  Captain 
Shaw  Taylor  had. 

9083.  I  believe  you  are  quite  right.  He  was  mentioned  before  as  a  good  landlord — 
Captain  Shaw  Taylor.  Anybody  else  ? — Well,  I  think  Mr.  Latty.  I  am  not  however 
sure,  but  I  think  Mr.  Latty  gave  some  reduction  to  his  tenants. 

9084.  Now  attend  to  me.  Could  the  people  live  and  pay  the  rents  that  they  were 
then  under  ? — Could  they  not  pay  the  rents  ? 

9085.  I  say  could  they  live  and  support  themselves  and  pay  the  rents  that  they  were 
then  under? — No,  they  could  not — they  positively  could  not. 

9086.  You  say  the  committee  passed  resolutions  to  keep  the  people  in  unity  with 
one  another  ? — Yes. 

9087.  Was  a  minute  book  kept  of  the  Land  League  in  which  the  proceedings  were 
put  down? — Well,  I  think  there  was. 

9088.  You  have  said  that  the  talk  was  that  no  man  would  take  or  should  take  an 
evicted  farm  ? — Yes. 

9089.  And  that  was  the  feeling  of  the  whole  neighbourhood  ? — Yes,  that  was  a 
holding  where  a  poor  man  would  be  evicted  from  that  would  not  be  able  to  pay  his 
rent  until  he  got  some  sort  of  settlement  from  his  landlord. 

9090.  Was  there,  as  long  as  you  can  recollect,  a  strong  feeling  against  any  man 
taking  a  farm  from  which  a  poor  man,  as  you  say,  was  evicted  ? — There  was  no  farm 
in  my  part  of  the  country  ever  taken  out  of  which  a  poor  man  was  evicted. 

9091.  No  farm  ever  taken  ? — No,  nor  want  I  think  neither. 

9092.  Has  that  feeling,  rightly  or  wrongly,  existed  as  long  as  you  can  recollect  ? — 
Yes. 

9093.  Now  I  must  put  this  plainly  to  you.  Is  there  any  truth  in  stating  that  the 
committee,  or  the  members  of  the  Land  League,  did  anything  to  encourage  outrage  in 
your  neighbourhood? — No,  certainly  not. 

9094.  What  outsiders  or  moonlighters  may  have  done  is  another  thing  ? — Yes, 
the  people  of  that  League  had  nothing  to  do  with  any  outrages,  certainly  not. 

9095.  I  should  like  you  to  give  us  the  names,  as  far  as  you  can,  of  the  committee. 
You  have  given  us  the  names  of  three.  Was  Mat.  Macnammara  a  member  of  it? — 
He  was. 

9096.  Pat  Ford  ? — Yes. 

9097.  Michael  Garraty  ? — Yes. 

9098.  Of  the  committee  I  am  speaking  of  ? — Yes,  of  the  committee. 

9099.  WasFoggerty? — Yes. 

9100.  Was  Holmes  ? — Yes. 

9101.  Was  Burke? — Yes. 

9102.  You  have  already  mentioned  John  Geogeghan  ? — Yes. 

9103.  And  yourself,  did  that  comprise  the  committee  ? — Yes,  there  was  a  few 
more. 

9104.  Can  you  tell  us  their  names? — Michael  Nee,  and  John  Halloran,  and  John 
Boran. 

9105.  I  want  to  know  in  reference  to  this  outrage  upon  your  own  house  when  these 
moonlighters  came.  I  think  we  heard  some  person  or  persons  were  punished  for  it  ? — 
There  was. 

9106.  Who  were  they.  Give  us  their  names  ? — Michael  Cahill,  Michael  Brammerly, 
Michael  Noone,  and  Thomas  Ryley. 

9107.  I  think  you  said  some  of  them  were  members  of  the  Land  League? — No,  I  did 
not  say  they  were  members  cf  the  Land  League. 

9108.  Were  they,  as  far  as  you  know,  members  of  the  Land  League  ? — I  think  two 
of  them  were  young  fellows,  and  their  parents  were  members  of  the  League. 

9109.  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  correcting  me.  Then  their  only  connexion,  as  far  as 
you  are  able  to  say  with  the  League,  was  that  two  of  the  men  wero  sons  of  members 
of  the  League  ? — Yes;  of  the  Land  League,  of  the  old  Land  League. 

91 10.  And  except  that,  as  far  as  you  know,  were  they  in  any  way  connected  with 
the  Land  League,  except  that  these  two  boys  were  sons  of  mombers  of  tho  Land 
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League  ? _ That  is  all  I  know  of  them.  I  do  not  know  myself  whether  they  them¬ 
selves  were  members  of  the  League  or  not ;  I  could  not  say.  ,  , 

9111.  Now  you  have  been  asked  about  a  notice  that  was  put  up  near  the  chapel . 

Yes,  on  the  chapel  gate,  so  high. 

9112.  The  chapel  wall  or  gate  ?— Yes.  1  ,  _  T  . .  . 

9113.  Something  about  Latty’s  meadows  ? — Yes,  about  boycotting  Mr.  La  y 

meadows,  and  Thomas  Sheehan.  -T7- 

9114  At  that  time  were  you  still  a  member  of  the  Land  League  committee  .  Yes. 
9115.  So  far  as  you  know  had  the  Land  League  committee  anything  whatever  to 
do  with  that  ? — I  am  quite  sure  they  had  not.  It  must  have  been  some  mdivi  ua 

SP9116.  Now  you  were  a  Fenian,  you  say,  for  some  four  months  ?— About  that.  _ 

9117.  When  was  it  you  ceased  to  be  a  Fenian? — About  four  months  after  joining  it. 

9118.  Did  you  attend  to  your  duties  ?— Yes. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Davitt. 

9119.  I  have  one  question  to  ask  you.  You  say  you  were  a  Fenian  at  one  time  ? 
was. 

9120.  You  were  a  Land  Leaguer  ? — Yes. 

9121.  And  your  house  was  attacked  by  moonlighters  .  xes. 


Re-examined  by  the  Attorney-General. 

9122.  Why  was  your  house  attacked,  as  far  as  you  know  ?  1  think  it  was  for  being 

intimate  with  Michael  Flanagan.  .  .  .i  _ 

9123  What  had  happened  to  Michael  Flanagan  > — Nothing  at  the  time;  there 

was  nothing  done  to  Michael  Flanagan.  It  was  done  because  I  had  known  the  man. 

9124.  You  said  because  you  were  intimate  with  Michael  Flanagan  .  xes. 

9125.  Why  should  he  give  any  offence  ? — They  wanted  to  boycott  Michael  Flanagan 

9126.  And  you  remained  intimate  with  him  ?- — Yes,  and  I  am  intimate  with  him  yet. 

9127.  And  that  is  the  only  cause  you  can  give  for  the  outrage  that  was  done  upon 

vour  house? — That  is  the  only  cause.  .  _ 

y  9128  Had  you  joined  the  National  League  at  that  time  ?— I  did  not  ]om  the 
National  League  at  all.  I  wanted  to  give  it  a  trial  first  to  see  how  they  would  get  on. 

I  did  not  like  how  they  were  going  on  ;  I  did  not  like  their  ways.  . 

9129.  You  did  not  like  their  ways  of  going  on  ?— They  were  not  going  on  fair 
principles.  They  did  not  carry  on  in  the  rules  of  the  League  as  it  was  carried  on  all 

over  Ireland.  , 

9130.  What  was  that  ? — They  carried  on  on  their  own  hook. 

9131  The  National  League  did  ? — Yes,  in  our  part  of  the  country. 

9132!  You  said  nobody  will  take  a  farm  from  which  a  man  has  been  evicted  ?— JNo, 

^9*133.  Why  not  ? — They  want  a  poor  man  to  live  in  his  own  country  in  his  own 

What  will  happen  if  he  takes  an  evicted  farm  ? — Well,  I  suppose  if  they  get  a 

chance  of  it  they  will  boycott  him.  ,  ,  ,, 

9135.  Now,  do  you  remember  what  the  resolutions  were  that  were  passed  at  the 

meetings  of  the  Land  League  i  No,  I  do  not,  sir.  .  t  4.1,  •„'u- 

9136.  Now,  do  you  remember  who  kept  the  minute  books  that  were  kept .  I  think 

it  was  the  secretary.  ,  v 

9137.  That  was  either  John  Geoghegan  or  Dr.  Geoghegan  5—  xes. 

9138.  Which  was  it  “  Dr.’ ;  or  “John”? — Doctor.  ,  ^ 

9139.  When  did  you  last  see  the  minute  book? — I  did  not  see  it  first  for  four  or  five 

years,  I  suppose.  _  0  „  ' 

9140.  Who  had  it  then,  Dr.  Geoghegan  ?— Yes.  , 

9141  Now  you  have  said  that  the  members  of  the  League  where  you  were  did 

nothing  to  encourage  outrage.  Did  the  members  of  the  Land  League  say  anything  at 
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these  meetings  about  boycotting  if  a  man  took  an  evicted  farm  ? — They  did,  sir,  they 
did ;  but  there  would  be  nobody  take  an  evicted  farm,  and  then  they  could  not  boycott 
anybody. 

9142.  If  nobody  took  an  evicted  farm  there  was  nobody  to  boycott  ? — Yes. 

9143.  What  did  they  say  about  boycotting  in  connexion  with  taking  an  evicted 
farm  ? — Not  to  use  any  freedom  with  him ;  not  to  buy  or  sell  to  him. 

9144.  That  is  what  you  say  ? — Yes. 

9145.  What  did  they  say  about  it  if  anybody  paid  the  rent  behind  the  back  of 
another ;  what  was  to  be  done  with  him  ? 

( Sir  G.  Bussell.)  Who  said  ? 

( The  Attorney- General.)  At  these  League  meetings. 

(Witness.)  To  boycott  him  if  they  could  find  him  out,  but  when  they  paid  their 
rent  unknown  to  them  they  would  not  know  how  they  paid  it,  or  who  would  pay. 

9146.  If  they  could  find  him  out  they  would  boycott  him  ? — Yes. 

9147.  Did  you  know  what  boycotting  meant  ? — I  would  think  it  meant,  as  I  said 
before,  not  to  have  any  communication  with  him,  nor  deal  with  him,  or  have  anything 
of  him. 

9148.  Or  buy  or  sell  from  him  ? — Or  buy  or  sell  from  him.  Starve  him  out  in  any 
case. 

9149.  Starve  him  out  in  any  case.  I  wish  to  ask  one  question  in  connexion  with 
that.  Try  and  remember  if  you  please.  Were  any  names  mentioned  of  anybody 
who  had  paid  their  rent  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  there  was. 

9150.  Or  of  anybody  who  had  tried  to  take  an  evicted  farm  ? — No. 

9151.  Are  you  sure  ? — I  did  not  hear  of  any  in  our  parish. 

9152.  You  have  been  asked  about  Latty,  and  this  notice  put  up  about  Latty.  What 
was  the  notice  ;  what  was  it  about  Latty  ? 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  He  said  he  did  not  see  it. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  You  have  cross-examined  about  a  notice  being  put  up  at 
the  time  he  was  a  member  of  the  Land  League.  You  have  got  from  him  a  statement 
that  he  had  knowledge  of  it. 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  Certainly  ;  that  does  not  entitle  you  to  ask  him  what  was  in  the 
notice  when  he  did  not  see  the  notice. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  I  will  ask  him  in  another  way.  When  did  you  first  hear  of 
the  notice. 

( Witness.)  I  think  it  was  the  Sunday  evening,  after  the  mass. 

9153.  Where? — At  home. 

9154.  Who  from  ? — Some  one  in  the  neighbourhood  that  was  at  mass.  I  could  not 
exactly  say. 

9155.  Told  you  of  it  ? — Yes. 

9156.  Had  "you  been  attending  Land  League  committee  meetings  shortly  before 
that  ? — The  Sunday  before  that. 

9157.  Now  think  carefully.  Had  Latty’s  name  been  mentioned  at  that  meeting  ? — 
No. 

9158.  Will  you  swear  that? — I  am  positive  of  that. 

9159.  Or  Sheehan’s  ? — No. 

9160.  Did  you  know  what  Sheehan  was  supposed  to  have  done? — I  know  he  took  a 
farm  that  was  up  for  sale. 

9161.  Had  anybody  been  evicted  from  it,  or  what? — No,  sir;  the  man  that  had  it 
before  he  skeddadled  away  for  America,  left  four  or  five  years’  rent  due  when  he  went 
away  to  America. 

9162.  I  think  you  said  he  skeddadled  away  to  America? — Yes. 

9163.  Four  or  five  months  before  ? — No,  he  left  four  or  five  years’  rent  due. 

9164.  I  want  to  understand,  what  was  there,  as  far  as  you  heard,  what  was  it  that 
Sheehan  had  done  wrong  ? — He  had  done  nothing  wrong. 

9165.  Why  should  anything  have  been  done  to  Sheehan  s  meadows  ? — I  do  not  know 
no  more  than  Mr.  Latty ;  there  had  no  right  to  be  anything  dono  to  his  meadows. 

9166.  Do  you  know  what  did  happen  to  Sheehan  ?— No,  sir;  nothing  happened 

to  him.  t  f 

9167.  Or  to  Latty  ? — 1  heard  there  were  shots  fired  into  Latty’s  house. 
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9168  You  gave  Michael  Braunerly  and  Michael  Noon,  and  I  think  yon  told  either 
Mr.  Murphy  or  Sir  Charles  Russell  they  were  members  of  the  committee  of  the 

National  League? — No,  sir. 

9169.  Will  you  swear  to  that  ? — I  do. 

9170  Of  the  Land  League  ? — Of  the  National  League. 

917!*  Either  one  or  the  other  ?-They  were  members  of  the _  committee  of  the 
Nation'll  Leaoam-  but  they  were  not  members  of  the  Land  League  in  my  time. 

N  9172  Michael  Braunerly  and  Michael  Noone  were  members  of  the  National 
League  ?— Yes  ;  they  were  auxiliary  members,  as  they  were  called 

9173.  Lid  you  know  whether  anything  happened  to  those  men  .—  les. 

9174.  What? _ They  are  for  six  months  in  Tullamore  Gaol. 

017^  What  for ? — For  paying  me  a  moonlight  visit.  .  .  ,  » 

9176.  Those  two  men,  Michael  Brannerly  and  Micheal  Noone  were  convicted  for 
paying  you  a  moonlight  visit,  and  were  members  of  the  National  League  .  T  y 

(Mr.  Big gcir.)  I  want  to  ask  a  question  arising  put  of  the  last  question. 

( The  Attorney-General.)  You  must  ask  permission  first. 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  I  want  to  ask  one  question. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  You  cannot  .  . 

( Sir  G.  Bussell.)  I  am  going  to  ask  the  permission  ot  the  Lourt. 

(The  President-.)  I  only  want  to  know  the  subject  of  it. 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  Whether  he  is  aware  that  afterwards,  and  m  consequence  o 
the  conduct  of  some  of  the  members  of  the  branch  of  the  National  League,  whether 
he  is  aware  that  that  branch  was  suppressed  by  the  central  authority  . 

(The  President.)  I  think  it  is  a  legitimate  question.  A  great  many  questions  hav 
been  put  on  both  sides,  but  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  must  express  my  satisfaction 
that  the  questions  have  been  put  in  general  form.  Certainly  I  think  that 

lGgQma%TeG°Bussell.)  Lid  you  know  that  the  local  branch  of  the  local  league  was 
by  the’  authority  of  the  central  body  in  Lublin  suppressed  ?-I  do  not  know  the 

central  body. 

9178.  Lo  you  know  it  was  suppressed  ( — res. 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  That  is  quite  enough.  . 

(The  President,  to  Mr.  Biggar.)  What  are  you  going  to  ask 

(Mr.  Biggar.)  The  question  I  wish  to  ask  is  whether  the  witness  knows  whether  the 
jury  which  convicted  those  men  was  a  packed  jury. 

(The  President.)  No,  no. 


Further  re-examined  by  the  Attorney-General. 

9179.  When,  as  far  as  you  know,  was  the  National  League  suppressed,  the  branch  in 
your  neighbourhood,  Shanaglish  I  think  you  call  it  ?— I  think  it  was  not  m  being 

when  the  moonlighters  came  to  me  in  any  case. 

9180.  You  think  it  was  not  in  being  when  the  moonlighters  came  to  you  .  1NO. 


Sergeant  Richard  Creigh  sworn  ;  examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson. 

9181.  Were  you  stationed  near  Shenaglish?— Yes.  , 

9182.  Lid  you  arrest  four  men  for  visiting  the  house  of  the  last  witness  .  1  arreste 

one  of  the  four.  „ 

9183.  What  was  the  name  of  the  man  you  arrested  ^—Michael  Branneily. 

9184.  Was  he  subsequently  convicted? — Yes. 

9185.  Lid  you  search  him  after  you  arrested  him  ?— Yes. 

9186.  Lid  you  find  any  card  upon  him  ? — Not  upon  him.  I  found  it  m  the  house. 

9187.  The  house  where  he  lived  ? — Yes,  in  his  house. 

9188.  Have  you  got  the  card  ? — Yes. 

9189.  Produce  it,  please.  {It  was  handed  to  the  learned  Counsel.) 
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9190.  (Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  When  did  you  arrest  him? — On  the  25th  of  last 
May. 

9191.  (Sir  C.  Bussell.)  May  1888  ? — May  1888. 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  The  card  is,  “  The  Irish  National  League.  Union  is  strength. 
“  Michael  Brannelly,  Bunasheagh,  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Michael  Davitt 
“  Branch  this  second  day  of  August  1885.  James  O’Doherty,  C.C.,  under  secretary, 
“  pro  tern.” 

9192.  Was  there  a  branch  of  the  National  League  at  Shenaglish  ?— There  was  some 
time  ago. 

9193.  When  did  it  cease  to  exist  ? — It  is  not  in  working  order  for  the  last  18  months. 

9194.  Do  you  know  whether  it  was  suppressed  or  whether  the  members  quarrelled 
amongst  themselves,  or  what  put  an  end  to  it? — Well,  I  heard  it  died  out  itself.  There 
were  some  disputes  amongst  the  members  and  they  died  away  gradually,  I  believe. 

9195.  Are  you  able  to  fix  a  date  at  all  as  to  when  it  ceased  to  exist? — No,  not  very 
accurately.  .1  should  think  about  18  months  ago. 


Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell. 

9196.  Sergeant,  how  long  have  you  been  in  the  police  force  ? — About  14  years. 

9197.  And  how  long  have  you  been  stationed  in  Galway  ? — Over  six  years. 

9198.  Will  you  just  tell  me  this.  Is  Shenaglish  in  the  east  riding  of  Galway? — No, 
the  west. 

9199.  Is  it  part  of  the  duty  of  the  police  to  collect  returns  of  the  various  crimes 
in  their  district  and  forward  those  returns  to  the  authorities  ? — I  am  not  aware  of 

that. 

9200.  What  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  that.  Every  crime  is  reported  as  it  occurs. 

9201.  That  is  exactly  what  I  am  asking  you.  If  you  hear  of  a  crime  being  com¬ 
mitted,  if  it  is  in  your  district,  of  course  you  have  to  investigate  it  ? — Yes,  and  report 
the  matter  to  my  superiors. 

9202.  In  writing  ? — Yes. 

9203.  And  from  these  returns  or  reports,  what  are  called  the  criminal  statistics  or 
returns  relating  to  crimes  are  compiled  ? — I  believe  so. 

9204.  I  wish  to  ask  you,  in  reference  to  a  question  more  or  less  frequently  put  to 
witnesses,  as  to  the  existence  of  threatening  notices  and  complaints  of  paying  rent,  and 
so  on.  When  do  you  say  the  Land  League  was  established  first  in  Gaiway  ? — It  was 
long  before  I  went  to  Galway. 

9205.  We  know  that  the  first  meeting  at  which  it  was  started  in  any  part  of  the 
country  was  October  1879.  At  least  we  have  heard  that  date  more  than  once. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  An  earlier  date  than  1879  was  mentioned. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  October  1879  was  the  meeting,  I  think,  at  Irishtown. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  You  are  wrong. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell .)  Quite  right ;  there  was  a  meeting  at  Irishtown  in  April  or  May, 
but  it  was  actually  started  in  October. 

9206.  Where  were  you  in  1879  ? — I  was  in  Mayo. 

9207.  Then  you  would  be  able  to  tell  me,  because  it  started  in  Mayo  ? — Yes. 

9208.  You  recollect  that  ? — I  do. 

9209.  Was  there  any  branch  of  the  Land  League  in  existence  in  Mayo  or  in  any  part 
of  the  country  that  you  know  of  before  October  of  1879  ? — No,  not  that  I  am  aware  of. 
Before  the  Irishtown  meeting  I  never  heard  of  it. 

9210.  That  was  the  first  meeting  at  which  the  thing  was  discussed? — Yes,  the 
National  League. 

9211.  I  am  giving  you  the  date  October  1879  for  a  special  reason.  Now,  I  must 
ask  you,  do  you  not  know  that  the  offence  of  sending  threatening  notices,  threatening 
that  any  tenant  who  paid  his  rent  without  getting  a  reduction  would  be  mado  an 
example  of,  is  an  offence  which  has  been  committed  in  Ireland  for  years  before  1879  ? 
— Well,  I  cannot  say  I  ever  heard  of  it  before  1879. 

9212.  I  have  got,  now,  a  return  before  me  which  I  will  ask  about? — It  never  came 
under  my  present  knowledge  before  1879. 

9213.  I  will  just  see  whether  it  did  or  did  not. 
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not  justified  in  putting,  at  present,  a  statement  made  m  a  retur  . 

(The  President.)  I  assume  lie  is  going  to  test  it. 

P r"^  should  not  take  what  Sir  Charles  Russell 

15  No.  except  that  this  is  an  official  document. 

(The  President.)  While  the  witness  says  he  knows  nothing  about  it  I  shoul  no 

^(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  No,  but  the  document  I  am  reading  is  an  official  Parliamentary 

16  92*14  Galway  is  divided  into  two  ridings,  east  and  west  ?— Yes. 

9215!  The  one  in  which  you  were  discharging  your  duty  was  the  west  riding  . 

Y69216  Have  you  ever  seen  this  return  I  have  m  my  hand  ? 

*•  House  of  CommODS  t0  be  printed’ 

15th  March  1880. 

92T7™It*is  Return  Ycrile.™No  ;  I  have  never  seen  that.  I  have  no  recollection 

Mis’Toof  aTi? and'ee.  Yon  will  tell  me,  I  am  sure,  candidly  whether  you  have 
seen  it  or  not  ?— No  ;  I  have  never  seen  that  before,  to  my  knowledge. 

92?9  Just  iook  at  that  west  riding  of  Galway  ;  you  have  never  seen  that  1-No,  I 

never  saw  it  before.  .  ,  •  wav  Have  you  not  heard  of 

~ — ’***  *  ■— 

tl0922TSBe?orehOctober  1879.  That  is  sufficient  for  my  present  purpose  ?— I  kave  no 

recollection  of  having  ever  heard  of  that.  tave  n0  recol 

9222.  Would  you  like  to  say  you  have  not .  I  will  not  y , 

lection  of  it.  .  „  h  d  not  0f  injuries  to  cattle  and  crops 

^sa Who  KSed  farms  and  ilsohefore  October  1879  , 

suchi-Isayl  have  no  recollection  of  having  heard  of 

SU922b5ef' Zejll' sure  that  you  yourself  have  not  made  returns  of  such  ?-Quite  sure. 

-  -  «  - — 

locality,  I  am  afraid.  You  were  m  Mayo  m  1879  .  Yes. 

9228.  I  will  just  turn  to  Mayo. 

S.lsTTSS'j  Pages  eotTe?6  '  The  east  riding  is  at  58  and  59.  I  will 

M^Knox!  waTshe  “ZSy  Si kTw  PlJZPi  oFL  name. 

I  think  she  lives  in  Ballmrobe  district.  district  of  Castlebar  I 

9230.  Is  that  far  from  your  district?— it  is  15  miles,  me  aisirmt 

Bid  you  not  hear  of  threatening  notices  in  May  of  1879  against  any  person 
yzdi.  urn  yuu  ?_No,  I  have  no  recollection  of  it. 

99M  Wha^rvour  recollection  which  Miss  Knox's  name  revived  t-I  have  no 
JKSnX about  Miss  Knox  and  the  land,  but  I  merely  recollect  the  name 

as  being  the  name  of  a 

ladies  and  genttemen  of  that  name  in  Mayo,  but  I  never  heard  of  a  dispute  about  land 
there  between  any  of  the  Knoxes  and  the  M ^  I  have  no  recollectmn  of  it. 

9234.  Where  were  you  stationed  in  Mayo  ? — Castlebar. 
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9235.  Will  you  tell  me  the  name  of  the  landlords  about  Castlebar  ? — Lord  Lucan 
was  the  principal  landlord. 

9236.  Anyone  else  ? — There  was  a  Mr.  Kenny,  I  think,  who  has  land  close  to  the 
town,  and  Sir  Roger  Palmer  is  another  landlord  about  Castlebar.  There  are  some 
others  that  I  forget. 

( Sir  G.  Bussell.)  I  ought  to  say  I  do  not  find  their  names,  so  they  might  not  have 
come  to  your  attention. 

9237.  ( The  Attorney-General.)  As  I  understand  with  regard  to  your  own  personal 
experience  you  do  not  remember  at  any  rate  any  number  of  cases  of  this  kind  before 
the  end  of  1879  or  the  beginning  of  1880? — No. 

9238.  ( The  Attorney -General.)  Now  I  notice  this  on  the  page  that  Sir  Charles 
Russell  referred  to.  Of  course  I  am  only  too  glad  these  official  returns  should  be 
before  your  Lordship.  I  know  the  document  my  friend  is  referring  to. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  I  thought  my  friend  was  objecting. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  No.  My  reason  for  objecting  when  you  previously  referred 
to  an  official  return  was  I  did  not  think  it  was  entitled  to  have - 

(The  President.)  Again  I  was  just  expressing  to  my  colleagues  my  hope  that  they 
were  going  to  be  before  us. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  Not  only  that,  but  I  should  ask  your  Lordships  in  connexion 
with  this  particular  question  we  are  upon,  to  let  us  examine  and  put  before  you,  or  that 
your  Lordships  yourselves  should  examine  the  reports  of  both  preceding  and  succeed¬ 
ing  years. 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  We  shall  have  no  objection  to  that.  My  friend  having  now  intimated 
that  I  should  like  your  Lordships  to  appreciate  what  I  was  saying.  I  am  taking  your 
statement.  Sergeant  Creigh. 

(The  President.)  You  are  rather  calling  our  attention  to  it. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  Yes,  and  to  see  whether  it  does  not  revive  something  in  this  gentle¬ 
man’s  recollection.  I  am  taking  Galway  first.  The  very  first  item  I  see  in  the  east 
riding  is  a  threatening  letter  to  a  Mr.  Madden  under  the  date  of  13th  March  1879. 
This  return  is  headed  thus  “  Return  of  all  agrarian  outrages  which  have  been  reported 
“  by  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary  from  1st  of  January  1879  to  1st  January  1880.” 
“  Madden,  threatening  letter,  threatening  him  with  the  fate  of  Lord  Leitrim  if  he 
“  would  not  be  indulgent  to  the  tenantry.”  “  Crehan.  The  accused  persons  went 
“  within  eight  yards  of  the  injured  persons’  house  and  threatened  to  take  their  lives. 
“  Naughton’s  wife  held  a  small  farm  from  Crehan,  which  she  was  endeavouring  to  get 
“  from  the  head  landlord  instead  of  paying  rent  to  Crehan.”  I  will  only  select 
some  of  them  as  illustrations.  “  Carter”  (this  is  25th  of  March),  “  Notices  threatening 
“  Carter  with  death  if  he  served  notices  for  the  non-payment  of  rent  on  the  Bagot 
“  property.”  “  26th  of  March,  visited  by  20  or  30  persons  demanding  civil  bill  pro- 
“  cesses  which  Carter  had  received  for  service  on  tenants.”  There  are  several  cases  of 
that  kind.  “  Glancy  received  threatening  letter  telling  him  that  he  would  meet  his 
“  doom  if  he  interfered  with  Mr.  Gairdner  or  his  agency.” 

(The  Attorney -General.)  What  date? 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  5th  of  July.  “  5th  of  July,”  the  same  date,  “  Oliver  Dolphin. 
“  Received  a  letter  warning  him  not  to  pay  any  rent  until  he  got  an  abatement,  and 
“  that  if  he  did  he  would  suffer.”  “  21st  of  October,  notice  Clanricarde  estate 
“  threatening  with  death  anyone  who  paid  his  rent.”  Then  there  are  several  notices 
of  that  kind.  That  is  the  east  riding.  In  the  west  riding  there  are  a  great  many 
more.  “  29th  of  January,  Martin  Cummins.  Intimidation  by  threatening  letters. 
“  Threatening  Mr.  Cummins  in  consequence  of  evictions.”  “  Sheep  killed  on  Darcy’s 
“  farm  (1st  of  February  1879),  consequent  on  disputes  about  land.”  “  6th  of  February, 
“  house  set  on  fire,  supposed  in  consequence  of  having  served  a  tenant  with  notice 
“  to  quit.”  “  9th  of  February,  wall  thrown  down  in  consequence  of  O’Brien  having 
“  taken  land.”  “8th  of  April,  notice  threatening  any  person  who  would  take  an 
“  unoccupied  farm  of  land  belonging  to  Captain  Bodkin.”  Then  a  very  ugly  case. 
“  12th  of  April.  Water  for  cattle  to  drink  poisoned,  owner  having  taken  land  from 
“  which  a  tenant  was  evicted.”  “  Patrick  Mannion,”  that  is  the  man  we  have  had 
here,  “  eight  sheep  maliciously  killed.  Mannion  got  possession  of  a  field  which  another 
“  man  was  obliged  to  give  up,  not  being  able  to  stock  it.”  Then  nocturnal  visits. 
“24th  of  June.  Notice  posted  threatening  the  tenants  who  would  pay  rent  without 
“  getting  a  reduction  of  25  per  cent.”  “7th  of  July.  Notice  threatening  that  any 
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“  tenant  who  pays  rent  without  getting  a  reduction  would  be  made  an  example  of  ^ 
“  8th  of  July.  Notice  warning  tenants  not  to  pay  rent  without  getting  a  reduction. 

“  13th  of  July.  Notice  threatening  to  put  a  bullet  through  the  head  of  any  tenant 
“  who  would  pay  rent  without  reduction.”  “14th.  Notice  threatening  as  m  as 
“  case  ”  “  20th.  Notice  threatening  any  person  who  takes  land  from  which  tenants 

“  have  been  evicted,”  and  then  there  are  a  great  number  of  those.  The  same  m 
August.  The  same  in  September.  There  are  a  great  many  more  which  I  will  not 
trouble  your  Lordship  with  now.  Your  Lordship  will  understand  this  begins  from 
the  beginning  of  1879.  We  have  the  return  also  for  1878. 

( The  President.)  You  will  let  us  have  copies  of  these  ? 

( The  Attorney-General.)  Of  course  they  can  be  supplied  easily. 

(The  President.)  Of  course  the  secretary  can  get  it.  . 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  May  I  ask  a  question  of  this  witness  as  to  a  matter  which  does  no 

arise  on  this  matter  which  Sir  Charles  Russell  has  just  adverted  to  . 

(The  Attorney -General.)  You  did  not  cross-examine. 

{Mr.  Lockwood.)  No,  I  let  my  time  go  by.  I  ask  permission  now  to  put  a  question. 

( The  President.)  Yes. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Lockwood. 

9239.  How  far  were  you  stationed  from  Irishtown? — I  should  say  about  25  miles,  I 
think,  at  a  rough  calculation. 

9240.  25  ? — Between  20  and  25,  I  should  say.  .  , 

9241.  Were  you  in  that  neighbourhood  in  the  year  18/ 9,  within  miles  of  Irish¬ 
town? — Yes,  about  that.  ...... 

9242  You  knew  that  district  in  1879  ? — The  Castlebar  district,  yes.  > 

9243.  But  you  knew  the  Irishtown  district,  too?— No,  I  had  never  been  m  Irishtown 

but  oncG  • 

9244.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  did  not  know  what  police  regulations  were  m  force 

in  Irishtown  in  1879? — Yes,  the  regulations  are  the  same  all  along.  . 

9245.  Were  there  police  huts  erected  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Irishtown  as  early  as 
July  1879  ? — I  cannot  say  that.  I  am  not  quite  sure. 

9246.  You  do  not  know? — No.  , 

9247.  It  is  no  good  pursuing  that  with  you  if  you  do  not.  You  say  you  are  not 
acquainted  with  the  neighbourhood  ?— No,  I  have  only  been  there  once  m  my  life. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Davitt. 

9248.  In  your  experience  as  a  policeman  in  Mayo  and  Galway,  have  you  had  much 

to  do  with  crimes  like  burglary  ? — Very  little. 

9249.  Picking  pockets? — The  same  answer  applies  to  that. 

9250.  Wife  beating? — I  have  never  seen  a  case  of  that,  I  think. 

9251.  Very  little  of  crime  of  that  kind.  You  have  had  very  little  to  do  with  cinne 

of  that  kind? — Yes.  .  ,. 

9952  Most  of  the  crime  and  offences  committed  in  these  counties  weie  with 

reference  to  land,  arising  out  of  land  disputes  ?— Yes.  a  good  proportion  of  the  offences 
arise  out  of  that.  Of  course  there  are  a  lot  of  ordinary  offences,  common  assaults,  ancl 

such  cases  as  that. 

9253.  Trivial  things  ?— Yes,  rows  at  fairs. 

9254.  All  the  serious  offences  arise  out  of  disputes  about  land  .  Well,  almost ,  yes, 
almost. 


Re-examined  by  the  Attorney-General. 

9255.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  service  altogether  ?  About  14  years. 

9256,  Do  you  remember  the  actual  dates  in  1879  when  the  speeches  began,  either  in 

Mayo  or  elsewhere  ? — No,  I  do  not. 
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9257.  How  early  speeches  were  made  either  by  Mr.  Davitt  or  anybody  afterwards 

connected  with  the  Land  League  in  1879,  you  do  not  know  yourself  ?— No,  except 
making  a  very  rough  calculation  ;  of  course  I  could - 

9258.  Say  at  once  if  it  is  only  to  the  best  of  your  recollection.  Then  state  it.  How 
early  in  1879  do  you  remember  any  speeches  ? — Well,  I  do  not  think  I  could  pin  myself 
even  to  a  year,  because  I  took  very  little  interest  in  it  at  that  time. 

9259.  Do  you  know  whether  in  your  district  the  speeches  that  were  made  were 
reported  in  the  newspapers  ? — Yes,  they  were  reported  in  the  local  papers. 

9260.  Listen  carefully  to  my  question.  When  did  you  first  hear,  as  far  as  you  can 
recollect,  the  expression  “  land-grabber  ”  ? — 1  should  think  about  seven  years  ago, 
making  a  rough  guess. 

9261.  Whether  you  had  ever  heard  it  before  or  not  I  want  to  ask  you  one  distinct 
question.  During  the  first  five  or  six  years  that  you  were  in  the  police  service  was 
that  word  constantly  used  at  any  time  ? — The  word  landgrabber  ? 

9262.  Yes  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  I  ever  heard  the  word  used  until  after  1880  •  1879 
or  1880. 

9263.  There  had  been  during  the  earlier  years,  as  I  understand,  some  agrarian  dis¬ 
putes  to  your  knowledge  as  a  police  constable  ? — The  district  I  lived  in  at  the  time, 
during  1879  and  1880,  was  a  very  quiet  district. 

9264.  What  district  was  that  ? — Castlebar.  There  was  scarcely  any  crime  at  all  of 
any  kind. 

9265.  Then,  speaking  of  that  district,  in  the  earlier  years  of  your  service  there  had 
been  very  little  agrarian  crime  ? — Almost  none  at  all. 

9266.  (Sir  G.  Bussell.)  He  said  almost  no  crime  of  any  kind? — I  said  very  little. 

9267.  (The  Attorney -General.)  I  want  to  put  my  question  with  reference  to  agrarian 
crime.  Of  course  I  will  work  this  out  in  connexion  with,  actual  statistics;  but  had 
there  been  any  agrarian  crime  up  to  that  time  ? — I  think  not. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  I  will  not,  of  course,  refer  to  the  entries  now,  because  we  are 
going  to  refer  to  them  as  a  whole,  and,  therefore,  it  will  be  better  to  postpone  that. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  I  am  obliged  to  go  back  to  the  case  of  Hughes.  It  is  at 
page  6  /  6  of  the  notes.  Hughes  was  the  postmaster  at  Ardrahan  who  was  severely 
boj  cotted.  Objection  was  taken  as  to  his  not  having  seen  the  notices  and  therefore 
we  had  to  postpone  it.  I  will  called  Sergeant  Charlton. 


Sergeant  Charlton  sworn,  examined  by  the  Attorney-General. 

9268.  Where  were  you  stationed  in  1885  and  1886  ? — In  Ardrahan,  County  Galway. 

9269.  I  think  we  were  told  that  is  about  six  miles  from  Cork  in  answer  to  a  question 
by  Sir  Charles  Russell  ? — Yes. 

9270.  You  remember  the  case  of  the  boycotting  of  Hughes  ? — Yes. 

9271.  Did  you  take  down  these  three  notices  "from  the  walls  (handing  the  same  to 
witness)  ? — Yes. 

9272.  Are  the  dates  put  on  them  when  you  t<~>ok  them  down? — Yes,  except  this 
one. 

9273.  Just  hand  me  the  two  to  which  the  dates  are  put.  Then  I  will  ask  you  about 
the  other  before  I  read  them  ? — These  two  (handing  them  to  the  Attorney -General.) 

9274.  These  you  took  down.  The  first  one  is  dated  16th  November  1884.  The 
next  one,  16th  January  1886.  That  is  in  reference  to  these  two.  Then  the  printed 
one  ? — That  was  in  October. 

9275.  Which  year?— Of  1886. 

(  The  Attorney-General.)  I  will  take  them  in  their  order.  I  will  first  take  the  one  of 
the  16th  ISovember  1884.  (The  document  was  read  as  follows)  : — 

“  Men  of  Ardrahan.  Will  you  allow  that  hypocrite,  that  two-faced  scoundrel 
“  Hughes  to  land-grab  in  your  midst  ?  Will  the  teaching  of  the  past  be  set  at 
defiance  by  that  evil  wretch  who  tries  to  trample  on  the  poor  and  homeless  ? 
Boycott  Hughes  if  he  persists  in  his  evil  work.  Let  him  accept  this  as  final.” 

(No.  2.)  16th  January  1886.  “John  Hughes.  Is  it  for  the  sake  of  a 
beggarly  profit ;  is  it  for  the  sake  of  being  on  friendly  terms  with  that  arch 
‘  C  2 
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demon  Robinson ;  or  is  it  your  way  of  showing  sympathy  for  accursed  land¬ 
lordism  you  supply  that  vile  worm,  that  outcast  of  society  Robinson  s  emergency 
man,  with  all  the  necessaries  to  support  his  wretched  life.  Remember  your 
position  is  rather  shakey  with  regard  to  popular  favour.  A  very  small  thing 
will  turn  the  tide  of  public  opinion  against  you then  let  us  see  will  emergency 
men,  protection  bobbies,  Robinson  &  Co.,  patronise  you  as  you  have  Patr0^s®d 
them  Accept  this  as  a  friendly  but  at  the  same  time  as  a  final  warning.  Hold 
no  communication  with  these  last  props  of  landlordism,  or  there  will  be  recourse 

t0  No°  3gG(  The  printed  notice  of  October  1886.)  “  Brother  Nationalists  of  South 

Galway.*  In  the  terrible  struggle  against  landlord  tyrrany  and  all  its  miserable, 
damnable  agents,  minions,  backers,  we  the  oppressed  people  have  one  and  on  y 
one  remedyfand  that  is  boycotting.  It  is  a  very  powerful  remedy,  approved  of 
bv  the  ^reYat  leader  of  the  Irish  people,  C.  S.  Parnell,  and  by  the  pure-souled 
Michael  Witt.  Use  it.  Irishmen,  against  Hughes  of  Ardrahan,  who  brought 
the  emergency  hut  to  Roeveagh,  who  sent  his  cars  to  brave  Woodford  to  help 
Blind  Lewis  and  Blackguard  Clanrickarde  m  the  eviction  of  your  fellow- 
countrymen.  Don’t  buy  from  Hughes;  don’t  sell  to  him;  shun  the  dodger; 
if  no/for  love  of  country  or  of  your  suffering  fellow  men,  for  fear  of  youi 

safety.  <<  gy  or(jer> 
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Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell. 

9276.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  attend  the  chapel  at  Ardrahan  or  not .  No,  I 

do  not  attend  the  Roman  Catholic  chapel. 

Q977  Vn  are  not  a  member  of  that  community  .  ino. 

9278.  You  will  not  know  except  by  report— some  of  your  men  do,  I  presume,  atten 

the92C79PHa7eYthey  reported  to  you  that  Father  Considine  in  his  church  has  again  and 
Lnurmpd  outrages  *— No  ;  they  have  never  told  me  any  such  thing. 
ag9280  "never  mL  that  report  to  you  ?-Never.  I  even  asked  him  to  do  so,  and 

he  certainly  would  not  do  it  for  me. 

Q981  Rather  Considine  is  the  name  I  gave  you  .  Yes. 

9282*.  When  did  you  ask  him?— At  the  time  that  Mr.  Hughes  and  a  man  name 

K99yS^e^Yhen0’’twas  mv  question  ?— It  was  in  August  and  September  1886. 

9284.  Did  you  say  August  and  September,  or  August  or  September  ?-From 

Se9285^ Tam  aski^  you  when  you  say  you  made  the  request  to  Father  Considine  ?— 

It  was  in  October  1886  I  made  the  request. 

9286.  Where  ? — At  his  own  house,  at  his  own  door. 

9287  You  went  there  on  purpose ? — Yes,  I  did.  ,qW. 

9288.  Was  there  anyone^  there  but  you?-Yes,  there  was  another  constable 

qoqq  WViat  was  his  name  ?■ — I  believe  it  was  Constable  Boyd.  . 

9I0  Well  tell  us  what  took  place  t-I  asked  him  to  prevent  them  from  boycottmg 
Mr  Hughes  and  Kelly,  as  I  dal  iot  consider  they  had  done  anythmg  that  was  very 
wrono-  in  the  country,  and  he  said  he  would  not  interfere  withi  . 

Q991  That  is  the  boycotting  you  are  speaking  of  ?— Yes,  the  boycotting. 

9I99  I  was  asking  You  whether  it  had  been  Reported  to  you-not  the  boycottmg- 
but  do  you  recollect  a  case  of  the  burning  of  a  dwelling-house  or  the  attempt  to  burn 
a  dwelling-house  ?— Yes.  I  remember  two  or  three  dwelling-houses  that  were  burn 

ab9293>llDo1ycm  recollect  hearing  of  his  denouncing  that  ?— No,  I  never  dld- 

9294.  Didyyou  ask  him  to  denounce  that  ?-I  did  not;  when  once  he  refused  me  I 

did  not  trouble  him  again.  „  , 

9295.  You  tell  us  this  was  m  October  ? — October  lbbo. 

9296.  That  was  a  case  of  boycotting  ? — Tes. 
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9297.  You  never  mentioned  to  him  any  case  of  other  outrages  than  boycotting? _ 

No.  ° 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Michael  Davitt. 

9298.  How  long  have  you  been  stationed  in  Galway  ? — I  have  been  stationed  in 
Galway  over  14  years. 

9299.  Have  you  ever  heard  among  your  comrades  that  bogus  threatening  notices  are 
occasionally  put  up  ? — No,  I  have  not  heard  of  it.  All  that  I  ever  saw  I  thought  were 
very  genuine. 

9300.  You  never  heard  of  bogus  notices  being  put  up  ? — I  did  not,  indeed. 

9301.  Did  you  ever  hear  in  Galway  of  local  correspondents  of  English  paper 
agencies  writing  out  notices  like  [these,  and  posting  them  up,  in  order  to  send  news 
to  England? — No,  not  where  I  was  stationed. 

9302.  Did  you  hear  it  anywhere  near  Galway  ? — No. 

9303.  Not  amongst  your  comrades  ? — No. 

9304.  You  have  no  knowledge  of  bogus  notices  being  put  up  anywhere  in  your 
locality  ? — No. 


Re-examined  by  the  Attorney- General. 

9305.  What  were  Hughes  and  Kelly  suffering  from ;  will  you  describe  it,  whatever 
it  was,  when  you  went  to  Father  Considine? — They  were  both  shopkeepers,  and  nobody 
would  go  into  their  shops  or  deal  with  them,  except  very  few.  There  were  a  few  that 
held  out  to  the  last,  I  may  say. 

9306.  But  a  very  large  number  would  not  ? — No,  a  very  very  few  went  into  their 
shops. 

9307.  Are  they  people  in  a  large  or  small  way  of  business  ? — Hughes  was  in  a  large 
way  of  business,  and  the  other  man  was  not  in  so  large  a  business. 

9308.  How  long  had  this  boycotting  gone  on  ? — It  went  on  from  the  5th  of  Sep¬ 
tember  to  about  the  middle  of  December. 

9309.  And  in  October  you  went  to  Father  Considine  and  asked  him  to  interfere  ? — I 
did.  I  said  that  I  did  not  see  what  these  men  did  that  they  should  be  treated  in  such 
a  manner. 


James  Ford  sworn  and  examined  by  Mr.  Murphy. 

9310.  W  ere  you  formerly  in  the  army  ? — Yes. 

9311.  And  are  you  a  native  of  Cregg  Park,  Tubbery,  in  the  county  of  Galway  ? _ 

Yes. 

9312.  When  you  left  the  army  did  you  go  to  work  for  the  late  Mr.  Latty  ? — Yes,  I 
was  employed  by  him. 

9313.  At  that  time  did  Mr.  Latty  have  a  considerable  quantity  of  land  in  his  own 
hands  ?  Yes,  he  had  the  demesne.  He  kept  the  inner  demesne  in  his  own  hands. 

9314.  And  how  did  he  deal  with  this  ;  did  he  let  the  meadow  out,  or  how  ? — He  let 
it  as  first  to  one  man  from  year  to  year  on  foot  by  the  acre,  and  after  that  he  took  it 
over  in  his  own  hands. 

9315.  And  used  to  let  the  grass,  I  suppose  ? — He  used  the  meadow  and  then  sold 
it  on  foot  by  the  acre,  and  then  sold  the  after  grass  after  the  hay  was  removed. 

9316.  After  this  had  been  going  on  some  little  time  was  he  boycotted  ? — Yes,  he 
was.  I  think  the  first  year  he  took  it  over  in  his  own  hands  ho  was  boycotted. 

9317.  Were  notices  put  up  ? — Yes,  there  were  some  notices  put  up. 

9318.  Did  you  yourself  take  some  of  the  grass  from  him  ? — Yes,  I  did.  One  year 
I  took  an  acre  of  it,  or  about  an  acre. 

9319.  What  year  are  you  speaking  of  ? — It  was  {referring  to  a  paper). 

9320.  What  is  the  paper  you  are  looking  at? — It  is  a  memorandum  of  the  day.  1 
cannot  keep  everything  in  my  memory. 

9321.  In  what  year  was  it,  then  ? — In  August  1881. 
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qooo  Before  £oing  on  to  any  other  matter  I  want  to  ask  yon  when  you  came  back 
9322.  Detore  go  g  ^  Latt  on  with  tenants?— He  was  on  very  good 

toms  t'tb  them,  and  always  had  been,  so  far  as  I  could  see,  a  very  good  kind  landlord 

t0  9323 'You  say  you  took  some  of  the  grass  from  him  when  you  went  to  cut  the 
grasf  what° precaution  had  you  to  take  with  you  l-I  had  to  take  my  gun  with  me. 

9324  When  vou  went  to  cut  the  grass  .  i  es.  ,  . 

s  P- 

UP932?eWhere  was  that?— X  remember  being  told  a  boycotting  notice  was  put  up 

°Ym  What “^ifwent  down  to  see  the  notice,  and  when  I  went  down  it 
was  removed  over  to  another  post  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road 

II; 

9332  At  rJSTSS  ft  down!  MnZ  nTgM  of  the  7th  November  was  some 

J  house Yes,  the  house  was  fired  into. 

OU93l36  mfou'  livin'  “  house  at  that  time,  or  close  to  it?-No,  I  lived  in  the 

demesne  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  house. 

9334.  Did  you  hear  the  shots  ?— No?  I  did  not  hear  the  shots. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  I  suppose  this  was  m  1881  . 

qook  (Mr  Murphy.)  I  understand  this  is  lo«i  .  res. 

90 op"  [77  ‘  President.)  The  7th  of  November  1881  Yes,  my  Lord. 

S  (Mr  Murphy-)  Did  yon  see  the  house  afterwards  and  see  the  marks  of  the 

bullets  ? — X  did,  the  follow  mg  moumig.  , _ ,pjirt.0  0p  t  Vicrri  over  the  servants' 

bedroom  vvindowf  and  one  “ullet  was  taken  out  by  the  constable  within  six  inches  of 

9340.  Were  you  asked  to  do  iU-Yes;  I  was  asked  once  to  ]om  it. 

9341  Bv  whom  ? — By  the  curate  of  the  parish.  .  ,  , 

1^2.  What  was  his  fame  ?-Dohert? •  ’ «  ^ago-I  cannot 

remembe7twireh°cUtly-1880l  °  "l8fB.  I  could  not  say  positively  whether  it  was 

1S9344  Chfthe  night  of  the  29th  of  May  1882  were  you  in  bed?-Yes,  I  was. 

9345.  Did  you  hear  a  knock  the  door  W  did  the  door  or 

9346  The  k”° ^"oneSte  do^. 1 * When  the p”son  knocked  a  third  time  he 
what  did  you  do  -1  d  tpic  ,l0or.  The  first  thing  there  was  a  rifle  thrust 

answered  me  as  a  friend.  P  neighbours,  but  when  I  got  to 

into  my  face.  I  thought  at  first  it  was  a .jotsoy so  {\;  th  1  pushed  the 

look  out  secondly  I  see  the  door  ;  and  he  Ld  «  Open 

door  from  me,  and  the  11  eg  »  .  r  d  +he  rifle  from  the  latch  with  a 

the  door,”  using  a  very  vu  gar  exp  -  •  With  that  I  rose  my  right  hand,  seized 

jerk.  He  presented  it  secondly  at  by  the  top  band  I  knew  it  was  a 

r'fleebbeifg  accustomed  to  them.'  I  lowered  it.  and  as  I  lowered  it,  he  pulled  the 

trbrger!  ancl  the  bullet  grazed  my  abdomen,  and  blew  my  shirt  from  me. 

“  ^8  KdhtrlfrVef  your  Tent  into  the  room,  got  my  gun  down  my 

'f  tot  oft  of  bed  and  put  out  the  shirt.  My  gun  was  hanging  over  the  room  door. 

I  took  it  down  unlocked  tl  e  J  d  t  -i  .  did  vou  follow  the  man  and  fire  at 

9349.  We  do  not  want  to  go  into  the  detail  did  you  toi  ^  The  man  heard 

him?— I  had  to  come  to  ”  tX,o  road  with  his  rifle  at  the  trail.  I  then 

looked  down°the^gun!^and  shot  him  between  the  two  shoulders;  gave  him  the  contents 

0f  olmTbelieve  his  wounds  were  afterwards  examined,  and  the  shots  were  found 
which  you  were  in  the  habit  of  using  t  Ye... 
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9351.  He  was  tried  and  convicted  of  the  offence  ? — Yes. 

9352.  Doherty,  I  think,  was  his  name  ? — Tubberty. 

9353.  What,  if  anything,  had  you  done  to  bring  upon  yourself  this  outrage  ? _ I  do 

not  know  anything  particular,  only  I  did  my  master’s  duty  honestly  and  faithfully.  I 
could  not  say  that  there  was  anything  else. 

9354.  Had  you  ever  heard  of  attacks  upon  people  in  your  position  for  doing  their 
master’s  work  ? — Yes ;  it  was  obnoxious  for  anyone  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
landlords. 

9355.  At  what  time  ? — At  that  time. 

9356.  Had  you  ever  heard  land-grabber  spoken  of  before  1879  and  1880  ? _ Not  to 

^my  knowledge.  I  have  not. 

( Sir  G.  Bussell.)  I  do  not  ask  you  anything. 


Richard  Donohoe  sworn,  examined  by  Mr.  Ronan. 

9357.  Donohoe,  speak  up  like  a  man  ? — I  will,  sir. 

9358.  In  the  year  1886  were  you  herding  for  Mr.  Lewis,  of  Ballygowan  ? — I  was. 

9359.  How  did  the  people  behave  to  you  ? — They  groaned  at  me  and  shouted  at  me. 
and.  bawled  at  me  when  I  used  to  go  and  reckon  the  stock,  and  when  I  went,  I  used  to 
go  in  fear  I  should  not  go  home  with  my  life. 

9360.  Did  they  come  outside  your  house  at  night  ? — They  did. 

9361.  What  did  they  do  then  ? — They  used  to  bawl  and  shout. 

9.362.  Was  anything  done  to  the  fences  of  the  farm,  where  you  were  herding  ? _ 

They  were  tumbled  every  night.  I  had  to  renew  them  every  morning. 

9363.  Do  you  remember  coming  home  from  the  fair  at  Portumna  ? _ I  do, 

9364.  Was  there  anything  done  to  you  then,  coming  home  from  the  fair? _ I  was 

knocked  down  against  the  ground  by  two  people,  and  when  I  got  up,  I  did  not  know 
whether  it  was  day  or  night. 

9365.  Did  they  beat  you  ? — They  knocked  me  against  the  road, 

9366.  How  many  people  were  there  ? — Two,  I  think. 

9367.  Do  you  remember,  in  February  1837,  a  man  named  Michael  Aberton  coniine1 

to  you  ? — I  do.  6 

9368.  Was  Aberton  one  of  the  committee  of  the  League  ? — He  was,  sir, 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  Really,  you  might  ask  what  he  was. 

(Mr.  Ronan.)  Well,  he  was  a  farmer  first. 

9369.  What  did  he  say  to  you  ? — He  told  me  there  would  be  a  meeting  at  Abbey  on 
the  6th  of  February,  and  Michael  Aberton  was  on  my  side. 

9370.  What  did  ho  say  to  you  ? — He  told  me  that  my  name  would  be  called  out  at  a 
meeting,  to  resign  Mr.  Lewis’s  situation,  and  he  advised  me  to  go  to  the  meeting  and 
tell  my  case  at  the  meeting,  that  it  was  an  evicted  farm,  that  they  should  not  mind  me 
and  my  way  of  living. 

9371.  Did  he  say  anything  more?— Mr.  Aberton  said  no  more  to  me.  I  am  on  my 

oath.  J 

9^72.  Did  he  say  what  would  happen  to  you  if  you  did  not  go  ? — He  did  not,  sir. 

9373.  Did  you  go  to  the  meeting  ? — I  went  to  the  meeting. 

9374.  About  how  many  people  were  there  ?— Well,  I  could  not  say  how  many 
people,  but  there  were  crowds  of  people  from  every  direction  in  it. 

9375.  Was  there  a  band  there? — There  was. 

9376.  Was  there  a  platform  ? — I  could  not  know  whether  a  platform  was  in  it  or 
not,  the  meeting  was  not  till  night,  when  it  got  dark. 

9377.  Did  you  go  up  to  the  platform  ? — No,  I  was  afraid  to  go.  I  stood  outside  in 
the  crowd  for  fear  I  would  bo  knocked  down. 

9378.  Was  your  name  called  ? — Yes. 

9379.  W hat  did  you  do  when  your  name  was  called? — I  answered  my  name. 

9389.  Did  you  go  anywhere  ?— No,  I  stood  outside  the  crowd,  and  1  heard  the  voice 
call  my  name,  would  1  resign ;  I  made  answer  as  loud  as  I  could  that  I  would  not 
resign,  that  I  had  no  way  to  support  mo  but  that.  After  that  I  got  fumbled  a  few 
times  over,  and  1  drew  near  to  where  Sergeant  Murphy  was  to  see  that  I  got  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  steal  away.  \  kept  Sergeant  Murphy  in  view  till  I  got  an  opportunity  to 
steal  away,  and  to  get  home  to  my  dwelling  that  night. 
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9381.  Was  there  a  man  named  John  Kelly  at  the  meeting  ?-I  heard  there  was,  but 

1  you  hear  John  Kelly  say  anything  ?-I  did  not  hear  John  Kelly  say  any- 

thing,  but  I  beard  a  voice  say.  inside  the  cr0wd. 

993384.  out  it  would  be  a  slack  village 

Wh9385W  w"nTo“chtbtae1-I  heard  he  was,  I  would  not  hear  who  was  at  the 

meeting,  it  was  dark.  p  tnere  did  you  see  him  ? — I  am  on  my  oath, 

he  wi  in  it,  and  I  heard  he  spoke. 

9388.  What°did  the^voice^say  1 — The  voice  said  we  were  miserable  creatures,  and 

that  we  should  be  left  so.  voice  that  wa8  I  am  on  my 

9389.  Whose  voice  was  that  i—L  couia  nor  kuuw 

oath,  sir.  .  +  did  vou  do  to  your  house  ? — I  secured 

9390.  When  you  got  home  that  mg  ,  ^  they  might  come  to  the  house 

it  as  well  as  I  could  that  nigh  >,  e^a  ^  ^  t  nigkt  as  well  as  I  could,  and  I 

when  I  did  not  resign,  and  I  secured  my  elf  for  that^  mgM  a^^ 

a  strange  woman  in  the  village!-!  did,  sir. 

9392.  What  did  she  say  to  you  ? 

rrX  Hne  must  be  drawn  as  to  what  the  strange 

woman  said  ? 

9393  B(MrSBonL)  Did  she >  “I  ““et^nt|  ^piach-I  did. 

*1  I  resigned  on 

-  9396.  Did  you  go  back  again  into  : »  3Tmouth. 

the  7th  of  February.  I  kepyt  *rom  me  y  by  ^  boycotted  again  ? — I  was. 

9397.  When  you  went  back  to  th  ^  the  where  we  were  dealing, 

I  tell  you  how  I  was  boycotted,  si  „  ug  that  it  was  known  in  the  street,  and 

where  we  used  to  get  provision  ,  d  t  ^y  ^  ^  ^  messenger,  “  I  suppose  they  are 

* egrg  toggeItTboyrtted,”  and  I  went  back  to  Mr.  Lewis’s,  of  Ballygowan,  and  got 

provisions  at  that  present  time. 


Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell. 

9398.  What  was  the  name  of  the  man  you  said  was  taking  your  part  and  was  your 
friend? — Michael  Aberton.  mpmber  of  the  League? — I  do  not  know 

.a,  r„i  f,  i:  ar1-  - 

Wa9^  You  do  not  know  whether  he  was  or  nott-I  could  not  say  whether  he  was  a 

((ste  Pa  1  unde“toaondSWtC '£rf  R™an  P<*  the  expression,  and  the  man 

^  You^y1  tha  ^ heTook  you^parO— -He°did,  for  all  he  said  in  my  presence,  he 

^ffiiy^tfot°wm any'and  7”  Mr- 

1  am  ot’and  by  liTmg  “y 

brother  who  had  a  little  place  of  his  own. 
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9405.  Is  Mr.  Lewis’s  property  close  to  the  Clanricarde  property  ? — It  is  another  part 
of  it,  far  away  from  it,  sir. 

9406.  Had  there  been  a  number  of  evictions  by  Mr.  Lewis? — A  good  deal  of 
evictions  by  Mr.  Lewis. 

9407.  How  many  had  there  been  up  to  this  time  when  Michael  Aberton  came  to  you 
talking  to  you  in  this  friendly  way  ? — I  do  not  understand  your  honour,  sir. 

9408.  How  many  evictions  had  there  been  on  Mr.  Lewis’s  property  ? _ I  could  not 

say  that.  I  did  not  count  them. 

9409.  A  good  many.  Had  there  been  a  good  many  ? — I  tell  you  all  the  evictions  that 
is  in  our  place.  There  was  Thomas  Elinn,  John  Kelly,  Pat  Elinn,  John  Tully,  and 
John  Monahan.  That  is  all  I  know  in  our  district. 

9410.  Five.  I  am  told  there  were  nine.  Perhaps  the  other  four  were  let  back  ? _ 

They  might  be.  I  do  not  know  other  portions  of  Mr.  Lewis’s  property.  I  do  not 
know  them. 

9411.  When  your  name  was  called  out  in  the  crowd,  you  said  you  would  not  resign? 

—  I  did. 

9412.  I  just  want  to  know  about  that.  Did  the  crowd  hustle  you  then  ? _ Yes. 

9413.  Was  that  what  they  did  to  you? — They  tumbled  me  over  and  over.  I  got 
no  blows,  but  I  was  knocked. 

9414.  You  mean  they  hustled  against  you,  and  you  fell  in  that  way  ? — I  fell. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  R.  T.  Reid. 

94J.5.  At  this  meeting  do  you  know  anyone  who  was  present  ? — They  were  all 
strangers  to  me,  sir ;  it  was  a  dark  night,  and  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  have  not  sharp 
sight  in  the  day,  let  alone  by  night.  ] 

9416.  I  do  not  want  to  encourage  you  to  say  more  than  answer  the  questions.  A 
number  of  names  have  been  put  to  you  as  to  whether  these  people  spoke,  and  their 
voices  were  heard.  Do  you  know  the  names  of  any  of  the  people  who  spoke  on  that 
occasion  at  all  ? — Oh,  no,  sir. 

9417.  Do  you? — I  do  not  understand  that  talk,  sir. 

9418.  Do  you  know  the  names  of  any  of  the  people  who  spoke  at  that  meetin0,  ? _ 

I  did  not,  but  I  heard  the  voice  who  addressed  the  meeting,  I  could  not  prove  that”  and 
I  am  on  my  oath. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Michael  Davitt. 

9419.  How  long  have  you  been  a  herd  ?— I  am  a  herd  for  the  last  25  years— what 
I  can  say  of  it. 

9420.  For  Mr.  Lewis  all  the  time? — No,  only  five  years  and  nine  months  herding  for 
Mr.  Lewis,  and  the  same  farm.  I  was  herding  20  years  before  it  fell  into  Mr.  Lewis’s 

hands. 

9421.  Who  were  you  herd  for  ?— Mr.  Darwey,  an  honest  decent  man. 

9422.  Do  you  know  many  herds  in  that  part?— No,  begorra,  I  do  not. 

9423.  Have  you  ever  belonged  to  any  society  amongst  the  herds  ?— No,  I  did  not 
know  anything  about  it. 

9424.  Do  you  know  of  any  Herds’  League,  or  of  any  association  amongst  the  herds 
of  Galway  ? — Not  in  our  district. 

9425.  Do  you  know  of  such  an  association  elsewhere  in  Galway — a  Herds’  Associa¬ 
tion  or  Society  ? — I  did  not  hear  of  any,  sir. 

9426.  Are  you  sure? — I  am  sure.  I  am  on  my  oath,  sir.  I  never  hoard  anythin <>• 
about  an  association  among  the  herds  in  our  place,  or  in  any  other  district. 

9427.  What  age  are  you.  How  old  are  you  ? — I  am  about  50  years  old. 

9428.  You  remember  the  great  famine  of  1847  ?— Well,  your  honour,  I  think  of 
that. 

9429.  Do  you  remember  a  secret  organisation  at  that  time  called  the  Steel  Boys1' _ 

1  do  not  think  there  was  ever  any  Steel  Boys. 

9430.  Did  you  ever  hear  your  father  talking  about  secret  societies  amongst  labourers 
and  herds  ?— I  did  not.  My  father  was  a  simple  sort  of  man,  sir. 
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qaoi  t  am  sure  you  have  taken  after  him  in  that  respect.  How  much  have  you 
been  earning1  as  a  Herd  lately;  how  much  wages  ?— Well,  I  will  tell  you  my  wages. 
It  was  an  oStside  farm,  and  I  was  living  with  my  brother,  and  I  was  working  the  day  s 
labour  with  Mr.  Lewis,  herding.  I  used  to  look  at  the  stock  morning  and  evening,  and 
I  had  a  few  nephews  in  the  house  belonging  to  my  brother,  and  they  used  to  look  after 
the  stock  till  I  came  back.  I  had  41.  a  year  from  Mr.  Lewis  and  the  grass  for  the 

ii6ifer 

9432.  Who  asked  you  to  come  over  here?— Mr.  Lewis. 

9433.  Did  Mr.  Lewis  give  you  the  money  to  come  over  here  .  He  did. 

9434.  How  much? — 5 l.  . 

9435.  Did  he  buy  that  coat  for  you  ? — He  did,  sir. 

9436.  Did  he  buy  anything  else  for  you  ?— He  did. 

9437  What  ? — The  coat  and  trowsers  and  all  he  bought  tor  me. 

9438.  Did  he  promise  you  anything  else  when  you  would  return?— He  did  not 

promise  me  anything,  sir.  .  x T  T  ,  u 

9439  Did  anybody  else  promise  you  anything  ?— No,  not  a  bit;  but  J.  was  told 

before  I  left  him  if  I  did  not  come  willingly  that  I  should  come  in  spite  of  me,  and 

then  I  came  willingly,  sir.  That  is  all  I  know  about  it. 


Re-examined  by  the  Attorney-General. 

9440.  You  say  you  got  year  for  herding,  night  and  morning  ? — Yes. 

9441.  And  your  family  looked  after  that  in  the  middle  of  the  day  ?  Yes. 

9442.  Then  you  went  away  and  were  paid  wages ;  you  would  earn  daily  wages  as 
well  ? — 1  was,  sir,  earning  my  daily  wages. 

9443.  What  daily  wages  did  you  get  ?  Is.  a  day. 

9444  And  you  said  also  you  had  the  loan  of  the  grass  for  the  heifer  !—  Yes,  and  it 
I  paid  hi.  for  the  heifer  putting  in,  if  she  was  anything  like  a  good  thriving  beast  she 
would  double  the  money  at  the  end  of  the  12  months. 

9445.  You  remember  going  to  this  meeting  ?  —Which  meeting  ? 

9446. '  The  meeting  where  they  called  upon  you  to  resign?— I  do  well. 

9447.  When  you  heard  the  people  speak  in  the  dark  did  you  seem  to  recognise  the 
voices  or  not  at  that  time  ;  did  you  know  the  voice  of  the  person  who  spoke  ?— Oh,  no,, 
sir,  I  did  not  know  the  voice  ;  they  were  all  strange  to  me,  because  the  terror  was  m 
mv  heart,  and  I  did  not  know  any  voice,  nor  nothing,  you  see. 

9448.  I  understood  you  to  say  you  had  herded  on  the  same  farm  for  20  years  before 
Mr.  Lewis  came  ?— I  was,  sir,  and  I  can  say  to  20  years_ 

9449.  Did  you  herd  on  the  same  farm  for  the  whole  25  years  .  1  did,  sir. 

9450.  What  was  the  name  of  the  previous  landlord  ? 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  I  think  he  said  it  was  Darcy,  and  that  he  was  an  honest,  decent 

m9451.  ( The  Attorney -General.)  Darwey.  Did  Mr.  Lewis  buy  or  take  the  farm  after 
Mr  Darwey  ? — Yes.  Mr.  Darwey  was  a  man  who  had  a  good  property  of  his  own, 
farms  belonging  to  Sir  Henry  Burke,  and  good  buildings,  and  the  farm  was  a  good 
way  from  Mr.  Darwey’s,  and  I  often  heard  him  say  when  he  came  to  look  at  the  stock 

it  was  too  far  away,  and  he  should  give  it  up.  .  . 

9452.  And  when  he  gave  it  up  who  took  it  ? — Mr.  Lewis  took  the  property. 

9453  And  you  continued  herding  in  the  same  way  ? — Yes,  because  of  my  being  of 
a  good  character.  Mr.  Lewis  did  not  go  to  look  for  another  herd,  but  kept  the  herd 

that  was  on  the  land. 


Patrick  Murphy  sworn,  examined  by  Mr.  Ronan. 

9454.  Were  you  at  this  meeting  in  February  1887  ? — Yes. 

9455.  Where  this  last  witness  was?— Yes.  .  „  Ti  v 

9456.  Can  you  tell  me  anyone  who  was  at  this  meeting  ?— John  Roche,  rathei 

1)457.  Is  that  John  Roche,  of  Woodford  ?— Yes. 

9458.  Who  else? — Lawrence  Egan  and  John  Dervan. 

9459.  Was  there  a  man  of  the  name  of  John  Kelly  there  ?— Yes,  John  Kelly. 

94  j0.  Anyone  else  you  remember  ? — Thomas  Phinn  and  Michael  Larkin. 
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9461.  Do  you  know  what  position  John  Roche  filled  in  the  National  League  ? _ No, 

I  cannot  say,  except  I  see  him  act. 

9462.  What  did  you  see  him  act  as  ? — He  made  a  speech  at  that  meeting. 

9463-4.  You  did  not  take  shorthand  notes  ? — No. 

9465.  Can  you  tell  me  the  substance  of  what  he  said ;  anything  that  he  said  ? _ Yes 

I  have  the  notes. 

9466.  Take  your  notes.  It  is  only  a  longhand  note,  I  believe.  Who  was  the  first 
speaker  at  that  meeting? — Father  Fahy  presided  at  the  meeting.  Father  Fahy,  the  curate. 

9467.  Tell  us  what  Father  Fahy  said? — I  have  not  his  speech,  no  more’than  about 
the  herds. 

9468.  What  did  he  say  about  the  herds  ? — Michael  Larkin  referred  to  him  first  and 
Father  Fahy;  Michael  Larkin  spoke  of  the  herding  of  the  farms  in  the  locality,  and 
asked  those  who  had  situations  to  give  them  up.  The  people  knew  how  to  treat  these 
people  if  they  did  not  do  so,  and  if  there  were  any  herd  present,  let  them  come  forward 
and  if  not  they  would  smell  hell. 

9469.  Michael  Larkin,  that  is?— Yes;  and  a  voice  behind  the  platform  said  four 
herds  were  present.  Larkin  asked  if  any  of  them  were  willing  to  give  up.  Michael 
Cowen’s  wife,  Tomony,  said  they  were  herding  a  farm,  and  she  would  give  it  up  if  they 
promised  her  any  support.  Father  Fady  called  “  Order,”  and  there  was  a  row,  and  she 
had  to  leave.  John  Moran,  Wells  Park,  and  Michael  Heally,  May  Glass,  ’  herds  of 
John  Glass,  came  forward,  and  promised  to  give  up,  and  they  were  take*n  on  the 
platform  and  cheered. 

9470.  Give  the  connexion  of  this?— John  Moran  and  Michael  Heally,  Richard 

Donoghoe,  herd  for  Mr.  Lewis,  said - 

9471.  That  is  the  last  witness  ?— Yes.  He  said  he  would  give  up  if  they  would 
support  him  ;  they  told  him  they  would  not,  and  he  declined  to  give  up. 

9472.  What  occurred  then? — A  row  occurred  about  the  platform,  and  he  was 
knocked  down.  Pat  Madden,  herd  of  Mr.  Lewis’s  said  he  was  willing  to  give  it  up 
but  he  had  nine  children,  and  if  they  would  give  him  any  support,  he  did  not  want  to 
work  for  Mr.  Lewis.  Father  Fahy  said  they  would  not  give  him  any  guarantee  and 
he  was  crushed  against  the  platform.  1  heard  it  at  a  distance. 

9473.  What  else  was  said  at  the  meeting  that  you  have  any  note  of  there  ? _ Michael 

Larkin  proposed  resolutions  at  the  meeting.  He  was  secretary  of  the  Dunronerty 
branch  of  the  National  League.  ^ 

9474.  What  was  his  name? — Michael  Larkin.  The  first  resolution  proposed  was  : _ 

“  r^^at  we  place  every  confidence  in  Charles  Stewart  Parnell  and  the  Irish 

party,  and  that  we  will  not  be  content  until  we  have  our  own  Parliament  in  College 
“  Green.  Secondly,  that  we  condemn  the  action  of  Mrs.  Hannah  Lewis  in  issuing 
ejectment  processes  and  writs  on  the  unfortunate  tenants  on  her  estate  who  were 
“  not  able  t0  Pay  tbeir  rent  owing  to  the  depression  in  the  sale  of  agricultural  produce 
and  stock  ;  and,  thirdly,  that  we  condemn  any  person  who  assists  the  landlord  in 
“  carrying  on  this  dirty  work.  John  Roche  said  if  the  tenants  on  Lewis’s  estate 
wished  to  fight  the  battle  out  with  Lewis  they  need  not  be  depending  on  the  men 
“  of  Woodford  if  they  themselves  did  not  stand  in  the  gap,  and  if  they  did  so  they 
would  be  sure  to  have  the  support  of  the  men  of  Woodford,  and  advised  them  as 
men  to  ofler  some  resistance,  and  in  case  evictions  took  place,  that  some  sacrifice 
should  be  made  as  was  the  case  in  Woodford,  and  all  communication  with  the 
understrappers  or  any  person  doing  business  with  the  dark  house  should  be  at  once 
“  stopped.” 

9475.  Was  there  any  other  speech  ? — There  is  a  speech  of  John  Dervin. 

9476.  Read  it  ?— John  Dervin,  Tynagh,  said,  “  The  Woodford  men  ought  not  to 
speak  to  people  herding  grass  farms  for  landlords.  He  should  say  that  any  grass 
farms  that  were  given  up  by  any  person,  no  matter  who  the  landlord  was,  that  the 
man  herding  that  farm  should  give  up  and  let  the  farm  be  derelict,  and  the  landlord 
would  then  be  too  lazy  or  not  know  how  to  herd  it,  and  would  let  it  to  a  tenant.” 


Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell. 

9477.  Let  me  have  the  book.  First  of  all,  when  was  this  meeting  held ? — Ou 
the  7th  of  February  1887.  .  ° 
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9478.  Where  was  it  held  ?— Convenient  to  the  village  of  Abbey. 

9479.  How  far  from  Woodford  ? — About  four  miles. 

9480.  Now  Sergeant,  you,  I  think,  ought  to  know  what  I  am  going  to  ask  you. 
How  long  had  you  been  stationed  at  W oodford  ? — I  was  never  stationed  at  the  town  ; 

but  stationed  at  this  station. 

9481.  How  long? — From  the  7th  of  July  1884. 

9482  Now,  sir,  do  not  you  know  that  in  consoquonco  of  tnc  Woodford  branch, 
of  the  Land  ’League,  or  of  the  League  or  the  National  League,  it  is  not  material 
to  mv  question,  but  in  consequence  of  their  complaints  of  the  central  branch  not 
standing  by  them  that  they  dissolved  as  a  branch  of  the  League  and  formed  a 

fresh  association? — I  do  not  know.  ,  ^  „  A 

9483.  The  Tenants’  Defence  Association  ?— There  was  no  Tenants  Defence  Asso¬ 
ciation  then - -  Oh  !  yes,  there  was. 

9484.  Now,  just  take  care  ?— Yes.  „  .  .  ,  T  * 

9485  Do  not  you  know  that  in  consequence  or  the  National  League  or  of  the 

League'  I  will  call  it  the  League,  not  supporting  the  local  branch  as  the  local  branch 
thought  they  should  be  supported,  that  they  dissolved  their  connexion  and  formed 
a  separate  association  called  the  Tenants’  Defence  Association  ?— There  was  such  an 

aS90486.10Was  that  not  formed  before  this  meeting  of  February  1887  ?— Yes. 

9487  How  long  before  ?— It  was  formed  on  the  16th  or  the  19th  October  1886. 

9488^  You  see  you  know  all  about  it.  Was  not  John  Roche  president  of  ttat 

Defence  Association  ? — I  cannot  say. 

9489.  Now  just  think  ?— I  do  not  know. 

9490.  Did  you  understand  that  he  was  president  of  the  association  •  No. 

9491.  What  did  you  think  he  was  in  the  association  ? — He  had  nothing  to  do  with 

the  Tenants’  Defence  Association  on  Mr.  Lewis’s  estate.  .  ; 

9492  I  am  not  talking  of  the  Defence  Association  on  Lewis  s  estate  at  all ;  1  am 
talking  of  the  Woodford  Tenants’  Defence  Association?—!  know  nothing  about  that. 

'  9493.  Who  was  president  of  the  Tenants’  Association  ?— Where  ? 

9494.  In  your  neighbourhood  ? — There  was  six  appointed. 

9495.  Six  presidents  ? — No,  not  presidents. 

9496  I  am  asking  who  was  the  president  ? — I  cannot  say  who  was  the  president. 

9497. '  Who  were  the  six  ?— John  Kelly,  Tom  Phinn,  John  Egan,  Pat  McDonuagh 

9498.  Were  these  names  you  have  given  us  all  members  of  the  committee  of  that 

association  ? — Yes. 

9499.  They  were? — Yes. 

9500.  Now  let  me  understand,  were  some  of  those  whose  names  were  called  at  the 

meeting  herding  evicted  farms  ?—  No. 

9501.  Or  was  it  alleged  they  were  herding  evicted  farms  .  JNo. 

9502.  Grass  farms  ? — Grass  farms. 

But  not  evicted  ones  ? — No.  T 

Farms  from  which  people  had  been  evicted  ? — lhat  1  cannot  say. 

And  which  were  turned  into  grass  land  ?— They  were  grass  land. 

Now  I  want  you  to  follow  me,  please,  carefully  ;  did  you  write  this  at  the 

time  ? — No,  about  half  an  hour  after. 

9507.  Where? — When  I  got  to  barracks. 

9508.  When  you  got  to  barracks  ?— *Yes. 

9509  Then  you  carried  in  your  mind  what  had  taken  place  .  Yes. 

9510*  And  then  when  you  got  to  barracks  you  wrote  it  down  ?— Yes. 

9511.  Now,  first  of  all,  let  me  begin  at  the  beginning.  You  say  Father  Fahy  was  m 

the  chair  ? — Yes. 

9512.  He  presided? — Yes.  T  + 

9513.  Was' he  moved  into  the  chair  by  anybody  or  did  he  take  it .  1  cannot  say 

that  now.  .  .  ,  v 

9514.  Were  you  there  when  he  took  the  chair  ?  Yes. 

9515.  Did  he  make  a  speech  ? — He  did. 

9516.  Have  you  got  any  note  of  it  ?— No. 

9517.  Why  not? — I  have  only  short  notes  of  any  of  the  speecues. 

9518.  You  have  no  note  at  all  of  his? — No. 

9519.  Why  not  ? — Except  a  reference  that  is  made  there. 


9503. 

9504. 

9505. 

9506. 
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9520.  The  only  reference  made  here  is  “Abbey  Meeting,  4  p.m.,  7th  February  1887. 
“  Father  Fahey  in  the  chair.”  Tell  us  what  was  written  here,  where  you  have  written 
now  Father  Fahey.  It  was  not  Father  Fahey  at  first? — I  could  not  say.  I  cannot 
make  it  out  anything  else. 

9521.  Is  not  it  clear  there  was  some  other  name  there  at  first? — No;  if  I  was 

going  to  put  another  name - 

( The  President.)  Let  me  look  at  it.  (The  booh  was  handed  to  his  Lordship.) 

9522.  (Sir  C.  Russell.)  I  do  not  know,  my  Lord,  that  it  is  important.  I  am  rather 
putting  it  to  you  that  you  had  forgotten  when  you  took  this  note  who  the  chairman 
was? — No;  certainly  not. 

9523.  How  came  you  to  make  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  beginning  ? — I  do  not 

know. 

9524.  Who  was  the  next  person  who  spoke  ?  You  have  not  got  a  note  of  Father 
Fahey  ? — No  ;  Michael  Larkins. 

9525.  He  was  the  first  speaker  of  all  ? — Yes. 

9526.  That  is  a  vote  of  confidence  in  Mr.  Parnell  and  the  parliamentary  party. 
Who  moved  the  second  resolution  ? — I  do  not  know. 

9527.  Did  Larkin  ? — Larkin  read  out  all  the  resolutions. 

9528.  “  We  condemn  the  action  of  Mrs.  Hannah  Lewis  in  issuing  ejectment  pro- 
“  cesses  and  writs  on  the  unfortunate  tenants  on  her  estate  who  are  not  able  to  pay 
“  their  rents,”  and  so  on.  We  condemn  any  person  who  assists  any  landlord  to  carry 
on  his  dirty  work.  Did  Larkin  make  a  speech  ? — Yes. 

9529.  Have  you  any  note  of  that  ? — Yes. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  He  read  it. 

9530.  (Sir  C.  Russell.)  Did  Larkin  make  a  speech  when  he  proposed  these  resolu¬ 
tions  ? — I  cannot  say.  He  made  one  afterwards. 

9531.  Was  he  the  first  speaker  after  Father  Fahey? — Yes;  he  proposed  the 
resolution.  John  Roche  was  the  second  speaker  after  the  resolution. 

9532.  Did  he  make  a  speech  when  he  was  proposing  the  resolution — Michael 
Larkin  ?— No. 

9533.  He  did  not? — No. 

9534.  He  simply  read  the  resolution  ? — Yes. 

9535.  Just  before  I  go  on  to  read  this,  when  these  men  named  were  called  out  the 
herds,  they  all  expressed  their  willingness  to  resign  if  they  were  supported  ? — Yes. 

9536.  And  there  was  a  refusal,  I  understand  you  to  say,  to  give  them  any  guarantee  ? — 

Yes. 

9537  And  two  of  them  did  give  up  ? — Yes. 

9538.  What  were  their  names  ? — John  Healy  or  Michael  Healy. 

9539.  John  Moran,  was  it  ? — John  Moran. 

9540.  Then  Roche  said  if  the  tenants  on  Lewis  estate  wished  to  fight  the  battle  out 
with  Lewis,  they  need  not  be  dependent  upon  the  men  of  Woodford  if  they  themselves 
did  not  stand  in  the  gap,  and  if  they  did  so,  they  would  be  sure  to  have  the  support  of 
the  men  of  W oodford,  and  advised  the  men  to  offer  some  resistance,  and  in  case  an 
eviction  should  take  place  he  thought  there  should  be  some  sacrifice  made  as  was  the 
case  in  the  Woodford  eviction.  All  communication  with  understrappers,  or  any  person 
doing  business  with  the  dark  house,  should  be  stopped.  What  was  that  ? — Mr.  Lewis. 

9541.  Who  spoke  after  Roche  ? — Lawrence  Egan,  I  believe. 

9542.  You  have  got  Darwin’s  notes  in  order? — They  spoke  as  they  are  in  there. 

9543.  The  Woodford  men  ought  not  to  speak  to  men  herding  grass  farms  for  land¬ 
lords.  He  would  say  any  grass  farm  that  was  given  up  by  any  person,  no  matter  who 
the  landlord  was,  that  the  man  herding  that  farm  should  at  once  give  it  up,  and  let  the 
farm  derelict  ;  and  the  landlord  would  be  then  too  lazy,  or  not  know  how  to  herd 
it,  and  he  would  let  it  to  a  tenant.  Did  you  take  any  notes  at  all  at  the  meeting  P — 
No. 

9544.  How  long  did  the  meeting  last? — About  an  hour,  or  an  hour  and  a  half. 

9545.  “  Lawrence  Egan  said,  he  knew  the  faces  around  him  from  childhood,  lie 
“  being  a  farmer  himself,  and  he  knew  the  land  did  not  produce  one  per  cent,  for  the 
“  landlord,  and  he  advised  them  to  stand  firm  together  and  not  yield  to  that  tyrant 
“  over  the  way,  who,  if  he  could,  would  turn  them  out,”  and  something  “  his  arms 
“  round  the  childrens  hearts,”  and  so  on.  This  is  very  short  if  the  meeting  lasted  an 
hour  and  a  half.  These  are  merely  the  plums  you  have  picked  out  ? — Yes,  short. 
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9546.  You  picked  out  the  plums  ?— I  took  out  the  sentences. 

9547  But  you  have  not  any  note  at  all,  as  far  as  I  can  make  out,  of  what  Father 
Fahey  said,  have  you  ?— No,  except  the  reference  he  made  to  the  herds. 

9548.  What  you  have  here  is  in  reference  to  Michael  Coen  s  wife.  “Somebody 
“  Said  they  were  herding  a  farm,  and  she  said  she  would  give  it  up  if  they  would 

“  her  any  support,  and  Father  Fahey  called  order,  and  she  had  to  leave.  Then  I  do 
not  find  anything  more  about  Father  Fahey  ?  No. 

9549.  Fathey  Fahey  said  they  would  give  no  guarantee?  No. 

9550.  There  appears  to  be  no  note  of  the  speech  at  all,  apparently  ?— JNo. 

9551.  Now  as  regards  Lewis,  I  must  just  ask  you.  You  know  the  tenants  put  him 

in  Court,  did  not  you  ? — I  believe^so,  I  heard  it. 

9552.  Do  you  know  what  reduction  they  got  ?— No,  not  to  my  knowledge. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Harrington. 

9553.  One  or  two  questions ;  are  these  leaves  torn  out  of  that  book  in  the  middle  of 

th9554P°Are  there  any  leaves  torn  out  there?— Yes,  there  is  a  leaf  gone,  it  does  noe 

belong  to  that,  though. 

9555.  It  does  not  belong  to  the  report  (  JN  o. 

9556  When  was  it  torn  out  ? — It  was  torn  out  before  the  report  was  written. 

9557*  Tell  me  why  did  you  so  select  a  book  that  in  writing  out  your  report  you 
would  bring  it  right  to  the  last  page  of  the  book  and  stop  there  ?— Because  there  are 

0t  9558  6Didgyou  know  how  long  the  report  would  go  when  you  commenced  ?— Yes,  I 

had  a  guess  at  it.  AT 

9559.  You  had  no  notes  when  you  wrote  that  s — JNo. 

9560.  None  at  all? — No. 

9561.  You  did  not  take  a  single  note  at  the  meeting  ; — INo. 

9562.  Did  you  take  out  a  pencil  ? — No. 

9563.  Did  anybody  see  you  write  that  ?— I  do  not  think  so. 

9564.  Nobody  ever  saw  you  write  that? — No. 

9565*.  In  the  barracks  or  elsewhere  ?— No,  I  believe  not. 

9566.  You  were  examined  in  Dublin  at  the  trial  of  Blunt  v.  Byrne  .  Yes. 

9567.  Did  you  ever  produce  that  note-book  there  ? — Yes. 

9568^  Was  that  handed  in  in  evidence  ? — Yes,  it  was. 

9569.  Was  that  meeting  deposed  to? — I  do  not  think  so.  > 

9570.  That  meeting  was  not  touched  at  all?— I  am  not  certain  about  that. 

9571.  Now,  on  your  oath,  was  that  report  written  at  that  time  ? — It  was. 

9572.  And  in  that  book  ?— Yes.  .  .  .  A  .  .  ,  ,  T 

9573  Why  did  you  not  use  pen  and  ink  m  writing  a  report  in  the  barrack:.  Is  that 

a  customary  thing  ?— No,  it  is  not,  in  a  note-book 

9574.  Have  you  ever  given  anybody  a  copy  of  that  report  .  1  daresay  I  have. 

9575  Did  you  ever  give  it  to  anybody  before  the  trial  of  Blunt  v.  Byrne  ?  I  sent  it 

forward  officially.  .  .  ,  v 

9576.  Did  you  ever  send  a  report  of  that  to  the  authorities  .  xes. 

9577!  What  date?— The  day  following. 

9578.  A  copy  of  that? — Yes. 

9579.  Will  you  be  able  to  get  that  for  us  ? — No. 

9580.  Do  you  know  who  has  it  ? — I  do  not. 

9581.  What  is  the  date  of  that  ?— 7th  February  1887. 

9582.  You  forwarded  an  exact  copy  of  that  on  the  next  day  ?  Yes. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Michael  Davitt. 

9583.  How  did  you  learn  about  this  meeting  being  held ;  did  you  read la  notice  or 
Bee  a  placard? — It  was  announced,  a  National  Land  League  meeting  at  Bally makiil. 

9584.  There  was  no  public  announcement  ?— I  think  not. 
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9585.  Did  you  read  a  report  of  the  meeting  in  the  papers  the  following  morning  ? _ 

No,  I  never  saw  a  report  of  it. 

9586.  Are  you  in  the  habit  of  reading  the  papers  ? — Yes. 

9587.  Which  papers  ? — The  “  Freeman’s  Journal  ”  generally  and  the  “  Irish  Times.” 

9588.  You  did  not  read  in  the  “  Freeman’s  Journal  ”  about  this  particular  meeting  ? 
— No,  I  never  saw  it  in  any  paper. 

9589.  Do  you  know  if  the  meeting  was  a  herds’  meeting  ? — It  was  not  a  herds’ 
meeting. 

9590.  There  was  a  great  number  of  herds  present? — There  were  three  or  four, 
perhaps  more. 

9591.  Are  you  sure  there  were  no  more  ? — There  might  be  more. 

9592.  How  long  have  you  been  in  Galway  ? — In  Galway,  since  October  1883. 

9593.  Did  you  know  or  did  you  hear  of  the  existence  of  a  Herds’  League  in 
Galway  ? — I  did  ;  I  heard  of  it. 

9594.  You  did  not  know  it  of  your  own  knowledge  ? — No. 

9595.  Who  did  you  hear  it  from  ? — I  read  it  in  the  paper,  or  heard  it  in  several 
other  ways. 

9596.  You  did  not  hear  it  officially  ? — No,  not  to  my  knowledge. 

9597.  Did  you  hear  anything  about  its  ramifications? — No. 

9598.  Did  you  hear  it  existed  in  Roscommon  ? — I  may  have. 

9599.  Did  you  hear  it  ? — I  cannot  say. 

9600.  Do  you  think  you  did  ? — I  cannot  say. 

9601.  Do  you  think  it  existed  in  Roscommon  ? — I  daresay  it  did. 

9602.  Who  knocked  down  Donohoe  ? — I  think  the  crowd  did  it. 

9603.  Did  you  think  it  was  the  herds  did  it  ?  —  There  were  no  herds  on  the 
platform. 

9604.  I  thought  you  told  me  there  were  some  herds  at  the  meeting  ? — Yes,  but  not 
on  the  platform. 

9605.  Did  you  ever  hear  the  Herds’  League  was  a  secret  one  ? — No. 

9606.  The  Herds’  League  ? — No. 

9607.  You  never  did  ? — No. 

9608.  Did  you  hear  it  was  a  combination  ? — As  far  as  I  heard  about  it  or  read,  I 
think  it  was  something  in  the  nature  of  the  National  League. 

9609.  Did  you  ever  read  in  any  paper  that  it  was  associated  with  the  National 
League  ? — No,  I  cannot  say  I  did. 

9610.  Where  did  you  hear  it  was  associated  with  the  National  League  ? _ From  my 

own  belief. 

9611.  On  what  ground  do  you  form  the  belief  ? — From  the  nature  of  the  meeting. 

9612.  Were  you  at  any  of  the  meetings  ?— I  never  was  at  a  herd  meeting  at  all. 

9613.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  herd  meeting  at  Galway? — I  did.  I  heard  of  them,  T 
believe.  I  cannot  say  of  my  own  knowledge  anything  about  any  herd  meeting. 

9614.  You  will  swear  you  did  not  know  or  did  not  hear  that  the  herds’  meeting  was 
a  secret  one  ? — No,  I  never  heard  it  before. 


Re-examined  by  the  Attorney-General. 

9615.  Were  you  a  witness  at  the  Blount  trial? — Yes. 

9616.  Did  you  give  evidence  of  some  speeches  ;  I  will  speak  about  this  one  directly ; 
did  you  give  evidence  of  some  speeches  ? — Yes. 

9617.  Did  you  produce  either  this  note-book  or  one  like  it  ? — Yes. 

9618.  Were  you  cross-examined  ? — Yes. 

9619.  At  considerable  length? — Yes. 

9620.  Who  by  ? — The  McDermott,  Q.C. 

9621.  Were  you  cross-examined  by  Mr.  Harrington  ? — Yes. 

9622.  For  how  long  ? — Mr.  Harrington’s  cross-examination  was  short. 

9623.  Was  anybody  called  to  contradict  your  account  of  the  meetings  that  was 
given  ? — No. 

9624.  You  made  your  statement  as  to  what  had  occurred  at  the  meetings,  and  no 
witnesses  were  called  to  rebut  your  statement? — No. 
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9625  Just  look  if  you  please,  at  the  piece  where  you  are  said  to  have  torn  a  leaf 
out  Just  read  to’ my  Lords  the  bottom  three  lines  and  stop  when  you  get  to  the 
bottom' of  the  page,  and  then  read  the  top  two  lines  on  the  next  page.  Read  the 
bottom  three  lines  on  the  page  where  this  is  ?— “  He  advised  them  as  men  to  offer 

“  some  resistance,  and  in  case  evictions  took  place-.  _  ,  ,  ,t 

9626.  What  are  the  last  words  ? — “  In  case  evictions  took  place  he  thought  there 

«  should  be  some  sacrifice  made.  ’ 

Q627  Where  does  “  he  thought  ”  come  “  He  thought  comes  at  the  bottom. 

9628.  Then  just  read  once  more.  The  last  line  will  do  ?  “  Took  place,  he 

^*9629.  What  is  the  top  of  the  next  line  ? — “  There  should  be  some  sacrifice  made. 

9630.  It  is  a  continuous  sentence  ? — Yes.  .  . 

9631  Is  there  any  foundation  for  the  imputation  that  you  have  written  out  an 
account  and  torn  out  a  leaf,  and  afterwards  made  that  report  ?— None  whatever. 

9632.  Turn  over,  please.  Is  there  another  person  who  speaks  on  the  back  of  that 

lea9633.  (The  Attorney-General.)  Perhaps  your  Lordship  will  kindly  look  at  the  book. 

I  do  not  want  it  any  more.  Now  on  another  point,  it  is  suggested  to  you  t  at  t  e 
Woodford  National  League  had  come  to  an  end  before  this  date,  the  bth  February 
1887,  which  was  the  date  of  the  Abbey  meeting,  I  think?— Yes. 

9634  And  that  there  had  been  formed  at  Woodford  a  Tenants  Defence  Association, 
or  something  of  that  kind,  and  the  National  League  had  come  to  an  end.  You 
remember  those  questions  being  put  to  you  by  Sir  Charles  Russell  .  les. 

9635.  Were  you  present  at  the  Blount  trial  ?— Yes. 

9636.  Were  National  League  meetings  proved  at  the  Blount  trial  i 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  Then,  my  Lord,  I  entirely  object  to  that  question,  was  something 

VY°(The  President^ The^question  before  was  perfectly  legitimate.  “  Was  any  evidence 

^Tsir^RusMl.)  My  Lord,  we  did  not  object  to  that,  although  I  think  it  was  a  little 
unusual  evidence.  But  the  question  now  is,  Was  something  proved  at  the  Blunt 
trial?  That  is  in  other  words  asking  this  witness  to  form  his  judgment  and  to 

pronounce  what  was  or  was  not  proved. 

( The  President.)  If  that  is  the  object  of  it  I  certainly  should  not  allow  it. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  Sir  Charles  Russell  interrupted  me  before  my  question  was 

complete.  .  ,  .  .  , 

(Sir  C  Russell.)  Not  at  all,  the  witness  was  beginning  to  answer.  _ 

(The  Attorney- General)  The  suggestion  made  m  cross-examination  is  that  the 
National  League  at  Woodford  had  ceased  to  exist,  and  that  a  Tenants  Association 
had  been  formed,  and  I  desire  to  prove  and  to  elicit  in  re -examination  that  m  this 
witness’s  hearing  evidence  was  given  on  oath  as  to  Mr.  William  0  Brien,  one  of 
the  gentlemen  charged,  addressing  National  League  meetings  at  Woodford  as  late  as 
October  1887,  and  no  rebutting  evidence  of  any  kind  called  or  no  suggestion  then 
made  that  there  was  any  cessation  of  the  National  League  at  Woodford. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  My  Lord,  to  begin  with,  Mr.  O’Brien  was  no  party  to  that  litigation 
at  all  and  in  the  next  place  my  objection  is  repeated,  that  it  is  asking  this  witness 
whether  or  not  a  certain  fact  was  to  his  satisfaction  and  judgment  established  by 

evidence  given  in  a  court  of  justice.  .  , 

(The  President.)  I  think  on  the  first  point  you  take,  your  objection  is  good. 

(Sir  C.  Russell)  Besides  I  wish  to  guard  against  misapprehension  I  am  not  going 
to  suggest  at  all  that  National  League  meetings  were  not  held  in  A\  ocdford  after  t  is 
date.  What  I  did  say  and  repeat  is,  that  the  local  branch  of  the  National  League 

ceased  to  exist. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  We  shall  see. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  That  is  my  statement.  .  _ 

9637.  (The  Attorney -General.)  You  gave  evidence  at  this  Blount  trial .— les. 

9638.  Until  to-day,  until  the  question  put  by  Sir  Charles  Russell,  have  you  ever 
heard  it  suggested  that  the  National  League,  at  Woodford,  had  ceased  to  exist  ?— JNo. 

9639.  And  that  a  Tenants’  Association  had  taken  its  place  ? — The  same  members  are 
the  committee  of  both  associations.  It  is  thes  ame  thing,  in  fact. 
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9640.  About  the  way  in  which  you  took  your  note.  I  understand  you  do  not  write 
shorthand  ? — No. 

9641.  You  wrote  down  the  same  evening,  within  half  an  hour,  what  you  remembered 
which  you  considered  of  importance  of  the  speeches  which  were  made  ? — Yes. 

9642.  Had  you  done  that  on  previous  occasions  ? — Yes. 


Thomas  Noonan  sworn,  examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson. 

9643.  Are  you  a  process  server  for  the  division  of  Loughrea,  in  the  county  of 
Galway  ? — Yes. 

9644.  Are  you  also  summons  server  for  the  petty  sessional  district  of  Woodford  ?— 
Yes. 

9645.  When  were  you  appointed  ? — I  was  appointed  process  server  on  the  25th  of 
October  1886. 

9646.  Who  was  your  predecessor  ? — Patrick  Finlay,  that  was  shot. 

9647.  Do  you  remember  serving  a  number  of  processes  on  the  estate  of  Sir  Henry 
Burke  in  about  the  month  of  March  1887  ? — Yes. 

9648.  Was  that  for  the  quarter  sessions  ? — Yes  ;  to  be  held  at  Ballinasloe. 

9649.  Did  you  post  those  notices? — Yes. 

9650.  Afterwards  when  the  sessions  came  on  to  be  held,  was  there  any  point  raised 
about  Woodford  being  a  market  town? — There  was. 

9651.  And  that  the  posting  was  in  the  wrong  place  ? — Yes. 

9652.  After  you  gave  evidence  at  the  sessions  were  you  boycotted  ? — I  was. 

9653.  How  long  did  the  boycotting  last  ? — About  three  weeks. 

9654.  At  the  end  of  the  three  weeks  did  you  go  before  a  committee  of  the  National 
League  at  Woodford  ? — Yes. 

9655.  Where  was  the  meeting  held  ? — In  the  League  room. 

9656.  About  what  day  was  it? — About  the  21st  of  April  1887. 

9657.  Who  were  present  at  the  meeting  ?— There  was  the  Rev.  Father  Coen,  the 
Rev.  Father  Egan,  John  Roche,  Patrick  Keary,  Patrick  Boland,  Malachy,  Donnelly, 
Jim  Clarke,  Michael  Sbiel,  John  Reilly,  Patrick  McDermott,  and  Stanislaus  Burke. 

9658.  The  Rev.  Father  Coen,  what  was  he  in  the  League,  do  you  know  ? — I  could 
not  say  what  he  was. 

9659.  Who  was  presiding  upon  this  day  ? — John  Roche. 

9660.  And  Keary  ;  what  is  he  ? — I  do  not  know  what  position  he  holds  in  it. 

J661.  Did  you  ever  see  meetings  at  TYoodford  of  the  League? — I  did,  but  never 
attended  any. 

9662.  In  whose  field  are  they  held  ? — Sometimes  in  Keary ’s. 

9663.  When  you  came  before  this  meeting  just  tell  us  what  took  place  ? — I  had  to 
pledge  myself  to  them  that  I  would  serve  no  ejectment  processes  or  writs,  or  do  any 
work  for  the  landlords. 

9664.  And  did  you  make  that  pledge? — Yes. 

5^  ^0U  ^en  leave  •  Yes,  I  did.  I  was  sent  away  and  brought  in  again. 

t  ?  I  1  °  ^°U  remem^er  ^  a^er  Coen  saying  anything  to  you  as  you  were  going 

9667.  What  did  he  say  ?— He  says  :  “  Anything  that  is  done  in  this  house  it  cannot 

be  undone  outside,  for  it  is  the  bone  and  sinew  of  the  parish.” 

9668.  Did  you  then  retire  from  the  room  ? — Yes. 

9669.  Were  you  called  back  again  ? — I  was  called  in  only  twice. 

9670.  Were  you  called  in  a  second  time? — This  was  the  second  time. 

9671.  Was  this  said  on  the  first  occasion  ? — No,  the  second  occasion. 

9672.  On  the  first  occasion  when  you  left  the  room  had  any  decision  been  come  to 
before  you  left  the  room  ? — No,  not  a  bit.  I  was  sent  out. 

9673.  And  then  you  were  called  back  again  ? — Yes. 

9674.  Was  any  decision  announced  when  you  were  called  back  ? — The  decision  was 
that  1  was  not  to  do  the  work  for  the  landlords. 

9675.  Was  the  boycotting  then  removed  ? — It  was,  and  I  was  to  go  to  the  police 
and  tell  them  that  I  did  not  require  them  any  longer. 

9676.  Did  anybody  give  you  that  xjirection  ?— John  Roche. 
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9677.  What  did  he  say  ?— He  told  me  to  go  to  the  sub-inspector  and  give  the  police 

““gCTS^tJp^o  that  timehld3"  you  been  protected  by  the  police  1-Yes. 

9680.  Sid  12  S:2ts2o—a^  to  them  1-1  did. 

QR81  Were  the  police  removed  from  you  .  They  were.  . 

9682.  Some  time  afterwards  did  you  begin  to  serve  processes  again  1-Summonses. 

9683.  Summonses  ?— Yes. 

9684.  How  long  afterwards  ? — In  July. 

9685.  The  same  year  ?— Yes.  _ 

9686.  Were  you  boycotted  again  .  les- 

IZ  Zyrn!°dibd  £thr:  boycSooTnue  1-It  continues  up  to  this  that  no  one 
speaks  to  me.  Of  course,  I  cannot  obtain  provisions  in  the  place.  That  is  the  only 

tbl9689.  Where  do  you  obtain  the  provisions  from  1— In  the  town. 

969°i'.  Rut  Sethis’  timefrfter  yo^Yerved  the  notices,  were  you  able  to  get  them 

969^^  you ^nttaueto  get  them  1— It  was  discontinued  for  a  few  days  and  I  got 

them  verv  well.  ,  .  0  T 

9693  Have  you  police  protection  again  .  I  have. 

9694.  From  that  to  this  ?-Yes. 

o£QK  Was  anything  done  to  you  ? — I  was  tired  at. 

9696.  When  were  you  fired  at? — On  the  13th  of  July  1888. 

i  •  ,  _  ry,  , 1 

Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell. 

9698.'  WhYw?rfyoyuedo^gTthenl-I  was  on  my  way  from  my  house  to  town  to 

Se9699  Serving  writs?— No,  ordinary  summonses  for  trespass. 

Q700  For  whom  had  you  been  serving  the  e]ectment  notices  .  . 

970i  (The  Attorney-General. )  “  Summonses  for  trespass,  he  said  .—The  Marquis  of 

C19702ar(Str  a  BusmJ They  are  both  very  unpopular  ?— They  seem  to  be. 

9703.  You  know  they  are  ?- — I  do. 

_  _ _ .  i  1  _ _ w-MAiniaorl  in 
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9705.  I  am  not  wishing  to  complain  about  you  1  omy  i 
F^d  vou  begin  serving  again  for  Lewis  and  Clanricarde  .  Yes.  . 

9706  You  began  again  serving  in  July  1887  for  Lewis  and  Clanricarde  ?-Sum- 

am  whTtoelhZonses,  or  some  of  them,  summonses  for  trespass  against 
evicted  tenants  who  came  back  to  their  holdings  ?-Yes,  and  some  of  them  for 
possession. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Davitt. 

9708.  Are  you  a  native  of  Galway  ?  Yes. 

9710  Well!  I  suppose°youknewUthat  process  Tvers  and  sheriffs’ officers  have  been 
UTh"tTc making  the 
"  Did^im^ieveYea^teU^of ^ickY^rtin.^f^Connemara,  the  philanthropist!- 
^°9713.  Did  you  never  hear  your  father  tell  of  him  ?— No,  indeed.- 
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9714.  Did  you  ever  hear  or  read  about  him  compelling  the  sheriff’s  officer  to  eat  the 
writ? — No,  I  did  not. 

9715.  But  you  do  know  that  process  servers  have  been  unpopular  at  all  times  ? — - 
Yes. 

9716.  (Sir  G.  Bussell.)  There  is  one  thing  I  did  intend  to  ask,  but  I  forgot.  Where 
do  you  say  this  meeting  was  held  ? — In  the  League  room. 

9717.  I  mean,  where  was  it  held  ?— In  the  League  room. 

9718.  You  have  said  so  before,  but  where? — At  Woodford. 

9719.  What  was  the  League  room,  as  you  call  it?— What  they  used  to  keep  for  the 

committe.  1 

9720.  Where  in  Woodford;  whose  house ?— It  is  in  the  rooms  of  a  woman  named 
Egan  there. 

9721.  Is  that  the  house  of  a  person  who  lets  out  her  rooms  for  public  purposes  ?— 

This  is  let  to  them  by  the  year.  r  h  • 

9722.  Do  you  recollect  did  the  relief  committees  meet  there  ? — No 

9723.  Did  they  not  ? — No. 


Re-examined  by  the  Attorney- General. 

9724.  I  want  just  to  understand  what  your  position  is.  Are  you  an  officer  of  the 
sessions  or  what  ?  I  am  a  process  server  and  summons  server. 

HeniP*  Were  ^°U  aPP°inted  ^y  ?— The  process  server  is  appointed  by  Barrister 

9726.  Is  he  a  county  court  judge  ? — Yes. 

9727.  And  how  are  you  paid,  a  salary  or  what  ? — A  salary,  and  paid  for  my  work 
oesmes. 

9728.  Had  you  anything  more  to  do  with  Mr.  Lewis  except  that  as  an  officer 
appointed  by  the  county  court  judge  you  had  to  serve  the  summonses  ?— No,  not  the 
summonses.  I  was  appointed  summons  server  by  a  magistrate. 

9729.  Were  they  petty  sessions  summonses  ?— Yes,  the  summonses. 

9730.  You  were  doing  your  work  then  for  the  sessions,  or  under  the  orders  of  the 
county  court  judge  ? — Yes,  for  the  sessions. 

9731.  You  had  nothing  personally  to  do  with  either  Mr.  Lewis  or  the  Marquess  of 

Clanncarde? — No.  ^ 

9732.  Had  you  any  other  means  of  getting  your  livelihood.  Were  you  independent 
or  obliged  to  earn  your  own  living  ?— 1  have  a  pension  from  the  army. 

9733.  And  you  got  in  addition  to  your  pension  pay  in  this  way  ? _ Yes. 

( The  Attorney- General.)  My  Lord,  I  wish  for  a  few  minutes  before  your  Lordship 
ad3°Wnf  1  am  requested  by  the  two  witnesses  who  gave  evidence  yesterday,  Mannion 
and  blaherty  to  apply  to  your  Lordship  for  certificates  under  the  Act,  your  Lordship  is 
aware  of  the  clause.  1 

(The  President.)  I  am  aware  of  it. 

( The  Attorney- General.)  My  Lord,  I  need  scarcely  say  that  to  those  men  who  of  course 

have  given  the  evidence  your  Lordship  heard,  it  is  a  matter  of  considerable  importance 
that  they  should  know  that  they  are  entitled  to  their  certificates  at  the  present  time  and 
I  would  humbly  submit  to  your  Lordships,  on  their  behalf,  that  there  is  no  -round 
shown  why  they  should  not  have  the  certificates.  If  your  Lordships  have  any°reason 

or  thm  'mg  they  have  not  made  a  full  disclosure  ;  your  Lordship  will  remember  the 
conditions  of  the  section - 

(Sir  G.  Bussell)  I  have  only  to  say  in  regard  to  that  (and  I  think  I  have  a  ri-ht  to 
1S  ,raakmg  this  application  prematurely.  Your  Lordship  cannothid-e 
o  the  fact  whether  those  witnesses  have  made  a  full  disclosure  until  your  Lordship  has 
heard  further  evidence.  '  ‘  F 

[Ihe  J  resident)  I  think  that  is  reasonable.  Of  course  there  cannot  be  any  immediate 
necessity  for  my  domg  it,  and  the  question  wijl  arise  with  reference  to  other  witnesses 
possibly,  therefore  I  think  the  matter  had  better  stand  over. 

(J he  Attorney- General.)  Your  Lordship  thinks  the  question  should  stand  over. 
yMi .  Justice  Smith.)  It  always  does  in  election  petitions,  Mr.  Attorney, 
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(The  Attorney-General.)  Your  Lordship  thinks  it  should  stand  over  till  at  any  rate  a 

later  stage  of  the  inquiry. 

(The  President.)  Yes.  , 

(The  Attorney- General.)  If  your  Lordship  pleases. 

(The  Court  adjourned  for  a  short  time.) 


(Thp  Attorney-General.)  My  Lords,  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  go  on  with  any  other  sepa- 
ratelase  in  Galway,  but  I  hope  to  be  able  now  to  give  evidence  in  reference  to  Galway 
which  will  summarise  the  evidence  in  that  district  and  enable  me  to  shorten  the  case 
It  will  be  of  the  same  character  as  was  given  by  the  previous  witness,  Police  Inspe 

^(Mr.  Lockwood.)  My  learned  friend,  Sir  Charles  Russell,  had  a  printed  list  given  him 
of  all  the  outrages  that  were  included  in  the  evidence. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  And  I  am  going  to  give  it  you  as  well. 

(The  President.)  Is  it  the  same  witness  j  , 

'  (The  Attorney-General.)  No,  my  Lord,  James  Murpny. 

(tfr  Sw.)£ MyTetile^tiSYat  this  was  treated  by  your  Lordships  not  as 
being  evidence  of  certain  outrages,  but  as  statements  reported  to  the  witness. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  I  have  more  police  evidence.  , 

(The  President.)  The  mans  examination  was  this  :  what  was  his  knowledge  as  to  the 

St&(TI^Mhr^GeAral.)hne  rtated^hat  thek^th.ngs  were  reported  to  him  in  the 
course  of  his  duty,  and  thereupon  Sir  Charles  Russell  said,  as  this  gentleman  says,  they 

^Isir^G  Russell )  It  is  quite  true  I  did  say  so,  and  I  do  not  object  because  I  took  it 
for* granted  that  there  would  be  some  evidence,  more  or  less,  as  regards  the  offences 
there  enumerated,  to  connect  some  of  the  outrages  with  those  incriminated  but  having 
heard  the  evidence,  which  is  apparently,  as  regards  Galway,  now  coming  to  a  close,  I 
have  to  point  out  hat  only  in  an  exceedingly  small  number  is  there  any  approach  to 
anv  evidence  connecting  the  incriminated  persons  even  as  being  members  of  the  Land 
LeLue  I  mean  beyond  my  learned  friend’s  general  argument  m  opening,  m  which  he 
J^eague  i  me  y  inland  between  the  landlords  and  tenants  as  being  a  complete 

'^^rnf  hanniness  and  pLoe  up  to  the  time  of  the  Land  League.  Therefore,  seeing 
my  learned  friend  has  not,  and  does  not,  propose  to  give  further  evidence,  I  certain  y 
doJnot  feel  disposed,  unless  your  Lordships  express  an  opinion,  as  to  which  I  should 
certainly  defer— I  say,  unless  your  Lordships  express  a  contrary  opinion,  I  do  not  feel 
inclined^  admit  any  more  wholesale  evidence.  And  my  reason  is,  I  have  to  discoim 
its  effect  upon  your  Lordships’  minds  hereafter  ;  and  I  say  it  has  a  very  bad  effect  to 
i  nnrl  formssed  in  this  way,  an  account  of  the  crime  committed  by  the  pro¬ 

duction^  the  kind  of  evidence  that  I  have  generally  adverted  to,  and  to  treat  it  as 
bein  J  matter  to  be  attributable  to  the  action  of  the  Land  League,  and  unless  your 
Lordships  express  a  contrary  opinion,  to  winch  I  repeat  I  should  at  once  defer,  I  sha 

^In^M^rnly^eneral.)  I  should  like  to  say  a  word  or  two  about  this.  In  the  first 
nlace  I  must  not  be  understood  as  at  all  agreeing  with  my  learned  friend  as  to  the 
degree  of  the  actual  connexion  between  the  outrages  proved  and  the  cases  spoken  to 
lw  Mr  Bell  On  the  contrary,  I  shall  be  able  to  point  out  by  the  very  large  number 
J  witnesses  that  you  have  had  already  a  very  considerable  connexion.  Then,  my 
learned  friend  Sir  Charles  Russell  says  that  is  the  only  evidence  we  are  going  to  give 
nX  connexion.  My  learned  friend  Sir  Charles  Russell  is  entirely  under  a  misappre¬ 
hension  there  Your  Lordships  are  aware  that  by  an  arrangement  between  Sir  Henry 
Jarn^  and  Sir  Charles  Russell  the  matter  of  the  speeches,  which  were  exceedingly 
numerous,  bearing  upon  these  particular  outrages,  have  not  been  put  before  yom 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  That  is  of  course  a  perfectly  just  observation  to  make.  Then  let 
this  evidence  be  deferred  until  these  speeches  are  ready. 
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( The  Attorney-General.)  I  also  pointed  out  to  your  Lordships  that  I  really  antici¬ 
pated  matters  by  giving  my  learned  friend,  Sir  Charles  Russell,  the  list  before  the  point 
arose,  but  I  will  assume  now  that  the  point  has  already  arisen,  and  I  will  point  out 
that  in  connexion  with  your  Lordships  duty,  which  I  have  more  than  once  drawn 
attention  to,  this  is  evidence  of  the  state  of  the  district.  It  may  be  that  ultimately 
everybody  who  has  reported  to  the  particular  police  inspector  should  be  called,  but  I 
submit  I  am  entitled,  as  in  the  case  of  Inspector  Bell,  to  prove  that  the  police 
officer  personally  investigated  the  matter,  and  reported  in  the  course  of  his  duty  the 
result  of  his  investigation,  and  I  must  say  this,  that  my  learned  friend  took  no  objec¬ 
tion  upon  this  .  He  said  not  one  word  about  seeing  the  proof  of  their  con¬ 

nexion  or  anything  of  the  kind  when  Inspector  Bell  was  in  the  box.  I  would  just 
read  the  passage.  It  is  at  page  553,  “  Ho  you  keep  a  record  of  all  the  agrarian 
“  outrages  which  occur  in  your  district  ?  (A.)  Oh,  yes,  there  is  always  a  record  kept  of 
“  every  outrage.  ( Q .)  I  believe  you  have  got  a  list  there  that  you  cau  hand  in  ? 
“  (A.)  No,  I  have  got  no  list.  Those  that  you  have  there  were  only  reported  to  me. 
“  I  mean  they  were  taken  our  of  the  books  of  my  district.  I  know  officially  about 
“  them.  { Q .)  These  are  outrages  reported  to  you  in  your  official  capacity  ?  (A.)  Yes. 
“  (Q.)  Do  you  remember  them  yourself?  (A)  I  cannot  repeat  them  all ;  there  are  so 
“  many  of  them.  I  do  not  remember  the  exact  dates.  I  remember  the  circum- 
“  stances.”  Then  Sir  Charles  Russell  says  “  This  gentleman  says  they  were  reported 
“  to  him.  I  do  not  object  to  them  ”  and  then  they  were  taken,  and  your  Lord- 
ships  will  observe  if  this  evidence  were  not  to  be  admissible,  it  would  doubly 
shut  out  the  Parliamentary  returns,  because  these  are  the  sources  from  which 
these  Parliamentary  returns  must  have  been  prepared.  And  it  is  only  necessarv  to 
refer  to  this  for  supplementing  what  the  Parliamentary  returns  do  not  show.  But  in 
addition  to  this — I  am  in  your  Lordship’s  recollection — for  days,  my  friend,  Sir 
Charles  Russell,  has  cross-examined  a  very  large  number  of  persons  as  to  their  opinion 
as  to  the  cause  of  particular  outrages,  or  the  cause  of  outrages  generally  ;  and  that 
being  so,  having  regard  to  the  duties  your  Lordships  are  called  upon  to  perform, 
namely,  to  get  information  which  will  lead  to  the  truth,  I  respectfully  submit  that  even 
quite  apart  from  my  friend’s  admission,  as  to  which  I  do  not  wish  to  tie  him,  this 
evidence  will  be  admissible.  I  can  only  say,  if  my  friend  thinks  it  should  not  be  taken, 
and  your  Lordships  should  hold  that,  it  will  lead  to  calling  every  one  of  the  witnesses 
to  depose  to  the  facts  for  the  purposes  of  my  case,  instead  of  proving  that  a  certain 
official  report  existed,  as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Bell,  who  was  called  to  show  what  the  state 
of  the  district  was.  Exactly  the  same  reports  and  returns  are  open  to  my  learned 
friend,  and  they  can  be  used  by  him,  and  elicited  from  the  witnesses  in  connexion  with 
the  district  from  which  they  appear,  and  for  the  particular  period  to  which  we  are 
going  to  refer,  I  do  not  want,  of  course,  to  argue  the  matter  again,  but  I  submit  to 
your  Lordships,  that  just  as  when  Bell,  the  inspector,  was  in  the  box,  your  Lordships 
in  giving  judgment,  agreed  that  the  position  taken  by  Sir  Charles  Russell  was  the 
reasonable  one.  I  submit  that  everything  that  has  occurred  since  shows  it  to  be  more 
reasonable  that  this  evidence  should  be  taken,  and  that  no  evidence  should  be  withheld 
on  the  ground  that  a  certain  part  of  the  return  might  be  shown  to  touch  crime  not 
actually  proved  in  this  inquiry,  or  be  brought  home  to  the  National  League.  Again, 

I  say,  as  to  a  very  large  number  of  those  already  referred  to,  evidence  has  already  been 
given. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  My  Lords,  I  will  only  say  this  one  word.  I  do  not  think  my  friend 
has  said  anything  which  has  displaced  what  I  have  already  stated  to  you.  As  I  have 
stated  over  and  over  again,  when  previous  evidence  was  objected  to,  my  learned  friend 
undertook  to  give  evidence  to  connect  incriminated  persons  or  some  of  them  with 
particular  outrages ;  and  a  good  deal  of  evidence  has  been  opened  by  mj^  learned 
friend  and  been  admitted  upon  that  basis.  And  I  repeat  what  I  have  said,  if  your 
Lordships  think  proper,  altogether  apart  from  the  legal  right  of  the  matter,  that  it 
would  be  a  matter  of  convenience  that  it  should  be  given,  I  certainly  would  defer  to 
any  expression  of  that  kind.  But  let  me  repeat  once  again  I  do  not  object  to  the  fact 
of  the  report.  That  is  admissible  in  evidence,  but  what  I  do  object  to,  and  what  I  say 
is  not  legal  evidence,  and  never  was  legal  evidence,  is  the  details  of  what  that  report 
was,  still  less  if  it  is  put  forward  as  evidence  of  tho  facts  so  reported. 

( The  President.)  Well,  let  me  say  at  once  that  there  need  not  be  the  slightest  appre¬ 
hension  of  our  forming  an  opinion,  upon  that  which  is  the  main  point  in  the  case. 
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fact  of  a” proof  of  them.  We  should  he  unworthy  altogether  of  the  position  m  which 
fact  ot  the  pro  maintain  our  minds  m  a  state  of  equili- 

™  haVl^ethaPt Tott  bit ^we  are  now  dealing  with  the  mode  in  which  proof  of  the 
bnum  upon  that  p  ,  ,  -ven  Certainly  Sir  Charles  Russell  cannot  be 

whlthf  "hfearhef  luge  offd  inquiry.  He  migh t  - very  well  for 
.  u0  disinclined  to  make  the  same  concessions  now  which  he  did  at  an 
Sr  stage  ’  I  La  bound  to  say  that  it  occurred  to  me,  and  I  believe  it  occurred  to 
rmi  colleagues  that  Sir  Charles  Russell  was  acting  in  a  manner  which  recommended 
Zlf  eSngly  to  ns,  when  he  abstained  from  taking  any  objection  which  he  might 
lave  taken  to  *t£e  admission  of  that  list.  If  an  objection  of  that  kina  were  sustained, 
the  effect  would  be  of  e.tendmgtois  inquiry  tokened  which^is  f—  to con em- 

Ssulttog  mf  colTeagZLd  I  am  Jw  only  speaking  for  myself  but  I  do  hope  that 
it  will  begfound  practicable  to  take  evidence  of  this  kind  in  a  general  way.  That  is 
accordance  wdh  what  I  said  in  the  outset.  Our  minds  are  carefully  guarded  against  its 
being  supposed  to  have  any  connexion  between  the  persons  charged.  That  must  arise 
frlm  oS  circumstances  I  have  this  much  in  answer  to  the  observations  that  have 
been  mad e on  the  one  side  and  on  the  other.  I  do  not  understand  that  we  are  at  this 

Y  ^ sha11  not  make 

the  obiection,  but  I  would  like  your  Lordship  to  look  at  this  docume  t.  ,  , 

(S IttorLy-Gmeral.)  Really,  I  have  not  got  it  at  the  present  moment.  I  handed 

it  to  you  in  anticipation.  I  have  a  great  deal  of  evidence  yet. 

(Sir  G  Russell.)  Will  you  Lordship  look  at  it. 

(The  President.)  Yes.  [The  document  was  handed  to  his  Lordship.] 

(S  r  C  Bussell)  And  will  your  Lordship  look  at  the  column  which  is  the  last  column 
but  one  on  the  right-band  side  of  the  page,  and  see  whether  that  ought  to  be  read  out, 

as  if  it  were  a  part  of  the  report. 

{T£  (jrpusselL)  The  hist  on  the  right-hand  side,  the  heading  of  it.  That  is  different 

nothing.  It  is  the  substance 

of  the  column.'  It  will  be  found  in  the  first  place,  those  are  from  the  police  reports, 
and  are  exactly  the  same,  that  is  to  say,  the  entries,  that  were  given  in  Bell  s  case 
But  further  than  that,  which  is  more  important,  they  are  of  exactly  the  same  charact 
of  report  as  Sir  Charles  Russell  was  reading  from  the  Parliamentary  returns. 

( The  GAt^rZy-Gewnd^  And  are,  in  fact,  the  same  that  he  read.  If  the  book  has 
not  gone  I  will  read  the  passages.  Por  instance,  my  Lord,  there  is  this :  Notices 
threatening  any  person  taldtg  a  farm  or  going  as  herd  to  one  of  Miss  Nixey  s  farm  , 
notice  threatemng  Mr.  Lewis  life;  notice  threatening  the  life  of  any  person  who 
would  pay  rent,  and  any  number  of  them  made  m  this  return,  and  that  which  is  there 
called  motive  Ido  not  attach  importance  to,  but  to  the  cause  which  was  given  and 
described  by  the  officials  in  the  course  of  their  report.  But  m  this  case  you  can  see 
[f  there  is  any  doubt  about  it,  the  original  entries.  It  is  no  more  than  a  compilation 

^ePr^tT^rt  from  the  word  “  motive,”  I  do  not  see  what  would  be  the  use 

of  that,  unless  that  last  column  but  one  were  there. 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  Very  well,  my  Lord,  I  make  no  objection. 

James  Murphy  sworn,  and  examined  by  the  Attorney- General. 

9734.  Are  you  the  district  inspector  of  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary  ?— Yes. 

9735  EW  Iona;  have  you  been  in  the  force? — Over  22  years. 

9736^  How  long  have  you  been  district  inspector  ?— Over  two  years  ;  two  years 

S°  9737.° How  long  have  you  been  at  AVoodford  or  stationed  at  Woodford  ?-Since  the 

11th  August  1886.  , 

9738.  Where  were  you  before  ? — In  the  county  Kildare, 
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9739.  Had  you  any  knowledge  of  Woodford  before  August  1886  ? — No  knowledge 
whatever. 

9740.  Just  tell  us  what  your  district  included,  the  particular  sub-district  of  Wood¬ 
ford  ? — It  included  the  sub-district  of  Woodford,  Mount  Shannon,  White  Gate,  Ross- 
more,  Lusecorne,  Davy  Brian,  Ballingar. 

9741.  Answer  this  question,  yes  or  no.  I  presume  you  do  not  know  of  your  own 

knowledge  what  was  the  condition  of  the  Woodford  district  before  August  1884 ? _ 

No,  I  do  not.  ° 

9742.  August  1886,  I  mean.  Now  let  me  ask  you  were  you  present  at  the  evictions 
which  are  called  Saunders  Fort  ? — Yes. 

9743.  When  were  they  ? — The  eviction  of  Saunders  Fort  was  on  the  27th  August 
1886.  ° 

9744.  Tell  us  what  Saunders  Fort  eviction  was.  What  was  Saunders  Fort.  Was  it 
the  house  of  a  man  named  Saunders  ? — It  was  the  house  of  a  tenant  farmer  on  Lord 
Clanricarde’s  property ;  the  house  of  a  man  named  Saunders,  and  it  was  fortified  to 
resist  eviction. 

9745.  Eviction  processes  [had  been  ordered  by  some  magistrate,  or  in  some  way  ? _ 

Oh,  no ;  I  think  they  were  from  the  superior  courts. 

9746.  However,  there  had  been  legal  processes  to  give  the  landlord  possession  of  the 
house  ? — I  presume  so.  I  did  not  see  the  process. 

9747.  Who  was  executing  it? — The  sub-sheriff  of  the  county  of  Galway. 

9748.  Explain  to  my  Lord  what  was  done  at  Saunders  Fort.  First,  please,  you  said 
the  place  was  fortified.  What  was  it;  what  was  done  ? — Well,  the  windows  were 
bolted  up,  and  the  doors  bolted  up  with  stones  inside,  and  two  holes  were  cut  in  the 
roof  in  the  slates ;  it  was  a  slated  house. 

9749.  Were  any  persons  inside?— Yes,  I  think  there  were  21  persons  arrested, 
speaking  from  memory. 

9750.  {The  President.)  Twenty-one  persons  what? — Arrested  inside  when  possession 
was  taken. 

9751.  (The  Attorney-General.)  What  happened  on  the  first  occasion? — On  the  first 
occasion  the  sheriff  did  not  execute  the  decree.  He  did  not  succeed  in  executing  it. 

9752.  Tell  us,  please,  what  happened  first.  Who  accompanied  the  sheriffs,  the^police  ? 
— The  police. 

9753.  (Sir  C.  Russell.)  Was  he  there  ? 

( The  Attorney-General.)  He  said  he  was  there. 

9754.  What  number  of  the  police  were  there? — I  could  not  say  what  number  were 
there  exactly,  the  first  day. 

9755.  About  how  many  ? — There  may  have  been  a  couple  of  hundred. 

9756.  There  were  no  soldiers  on  the  first  day  ? — No,  there  were  no  soldiers  on  the 

first  day. 

9757.  When  the  police  attempted  to  take  possession  what  was  done? — I  do  not  think 
the  police  attempted  to  take  possession  that  day.  The  sheriff’s  assistants  did. 

9758.  What  did  they  do  ? — They  attempted  to  force  an  entrance. 

9759.  What  was  doue  to  them  when  they  were  doing  that? — The  principal  thino- 
that  was  done  was,  slates  were  pushed  off  the  roof  of  the  house. 

9760.  On  to  them? — Yes. 

9761.  Any  sticks  used  ? — No.t  on  that  occasion  that  I  remember,  no  sticks  there. 

9762.  On  that  occasion  was  there  anything  done  with  water? — I  think  there 
was. 

9763.  Were  there  a  number  of  people  assembled  to  see  what  was  going  on  ? — Yes. 

9764.  What  sort  of  people  were  assembled  ? — The  people  in  the  neighbourhood; 
country  people. 

9765.  Did  you  S9e  any  persons  cheering  and  shouting  to  the  men  inside  the  house  ? 
— I  did. 

9766.  Tell  me  who  they  were? — I  could  not  say.  I  saw  a  number  there. 

9767.  You  saw  some  people  doing  it,  but  do  you  know  their  names? — No. 

9768.  Now  on  the  second  day  or  the  next  day  was  it,  the  sheriff  again  attempted  to  get 
in  ? — I  do  not  know  ;  it  was  the  next  day.  I  have  no  very  distinct  recollection  of  the 
whole  thing,  only  the  last  day. 

9769.  Tell  us  what  happened  the  last  day? — The  house  was  barricaded.  Hot  water 
and  lime  were  thrown  particularly  from  the  holes  in  the  roof,  swarms  of  bees  were  let 
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,  u  T  aT1fif,nvrmrpfl  to  force  an  entrance  myself,  and  I  was 
pustfoff  the  roofTthT  house  with  long  sticks,  pushed  clean  off  the  roof  with 

POli°  PYOtt/n  n^neclrrftoPg:Sin7oTan  these  details  1 

(The  President.)  is  A  pessary  ,  g  .  •  j  we  gnd  it  s0  often  referred  to 

( The  Attorney-General .)  1  d°  n°*  .  ,  ,  j  wished  by  the  gentleman  who  spoke, 

in  the  speeches  as  a  model  method  of  whatever  was  wish  ^  on>  that  is  all ;  and  I  may 

I  Wish  y^^^^OTifence  to  show  that  many  of  the  persons  who  are  members 
mention  it  we  snail  piuuuc  t  *  •+  :n  +y.e  Wav  I  have  said. 

details  of  the  resistance  to  law  are  not  necessary. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  1  quite  follow y°”  ®  meeting.  Was  there  a  meeting  of 

9771.  After  you  went ;  there sw hen  « the sometimes  they  were 

heldNaSc^e8and “metimes^ 'at  Woodford.  I  do  not  remember  at  what  time  the 
first  meeting  was  held  after  I  wenl  tlifre 

9772.  What  day  of  the  week  -On  Sunday^  knew  it  then-did  you  your- 

9773.  Do  you  now  know- .  do  no  kunw ^  ?  the  le  coming  to  the 

self  see  the  people  who  f^nted  those  Y  back  vard  of  the  League  Hall. 

“  OTTbolou  now  taow  the  names  of  any  of  the  people  whom  yousaylyou  remember 
going  to  those  meetings  t-I  Hid  not  know  them  then  when  I  went  there. 

9775.  Yon  know  them  used  to  attend,  John  Roche,  Patrick  Keary 

Michael  iZC^TuUy,  and  Patrick  Macdermott.  Father  Egan  used  to  attend 

them;  he  was  there  at  the  time.  rpmember  now?— A  man  named  Timothy 

9777.  Any  other  particular  names  you  rememoer  now 

Clark  used  to  attend.  .  „  ,,  ?  yPq  •  T  mentioned  him. 

*  9778.  Did  you  know  Francis  '  da^es  witll0ut  going  into  detail.  Do  you 

9779.  Now,  take  one  or  w  Pc  ,  Fahy’s? — Yes;  I  was  present  at  it. 

remember  an  eyiction  m  October  1887,^at  the  *  ahy  s  i e  y 

are?'  rSSir:  that,  do  you  remember  ?-20th  October;  20th 

°9m  Was'the5  sheriff  assisted  "Sr^ a?«  Saunders 

9783.  Was  there  the  same  kind  of  resistance  as  you  uu 

F°97 84 h^do  'no7  mean °i n  twery 'detail ,  but  the  same  character  of  resistance  ?-Yes ; 

SHHTc 

^e9786l-W^FaF^^a^r'there  1— Tdo^o^rememlmr  ^distinctly®  now  the  parties  who 
W  9787.®  Was  a  man  named  Mullen  there  ?-I  do  not  remember.  There  was  a  man 
“T^lTma^printed  wrong.  Was  Fa*er  Egan  there  l-I  -  not  .ally  certaim 
wbhlIe"Hadm  Sry  a  house' d  Woodford  t-H.  has.  He  resides  at 
W9790°ri)o  YOU  know  whether  any  National  League  meeting  took  place  at  Pat  Keary's 

«!&ESSe3SHBa^-- 

V%fXlny  person's  house  in  the  autumn  c * 

thing  about  that  time.  .  ?— Yes.  Signboards  were  daubed 

9794.  That  was  put  on  about  that  time,  you  mean  ...  res.  e 

with  paint,  and  they  were  boycotted. 
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remPmW  idM°U  mT  °f  D0ti<=6^  being  served  at  that  time?-I  do  not 

Q7<Sb  wd  MlSS  MaloneJ  s  was  m  1886,  the  latter  end  of  1886 

it  was  lsS  WaS  b°yCOttlD^  of  Maloney  a*d  the  other  name  yon  gave  ?-I  think 

Q7qq*  wm  •!°ldirlt  WaS  th.e  end  of  1886  5  do  you  remember  ?— Yes. 

9799  T)nln  a  feW  TnthMfteuy0U  went  t0  Woodford?— Yes,  I  believe  so. 
hp-  l  V™™ member  m  the  beginning  of  the  next  year  any  boycotting  notices 

Burke.  Ught  t0  y°U’  °r  dld  y°U  See  any  •~There  was  one-  1  saw  one  about  gfr  Henry 

^lout  wliat  time  was  that?— I  think  that  was  in  March  1887 
9«09  tt  hat™  ™  calling  on  the  people  to  boycott  Marble  Hill, 

not  a  copy  of  it.  g°  °n’  y°U  remember  think  i‘  “Hed  him  a  tyrant.  I  have 

dsn!'  w°t.yf0Urnenembf  ’1  “UP?  anVhmg  about  servants  and  workmen?— I  do 
^hat  dld  say  ? — I  think  it  said  for  them  to  leave. 

9bU5.  Mot  work  for  him  ?— Not  work  for  him. 

9806.  Do  you  remember  it  said  as  to  what  would  be  done  if  they  did  not  leave  •  do 
y°98oT  WW  w  7  r“g  fr  ‘  trait°rS  ?TZ  d°  rememb»  something  about  thab  ’ 
eouW  notTay  for  certa,^  ™bOT  distinCtly  tbe  word;  1  bave  seen  it,  I 

9808  Now  there  were  some  persons  named  Touchy,  to  whom  somethin^  wna  ,imn 

donfto  thSaT  Y6’  the,eaiVart  °f  MarCb  1887  ;  d0  y°u  ^member  an/th^g  bei^g 

1  Sano  ‘i1  i“  1  remember  that  turf  was  burnt  on  them  in  the  boa.  J  °  g 
9809.  I  do  not  want  to  take  you  in  detail,  but  I  will  ask  you  directly  as  to  the  list 

dos“yg0mg  ke  y0U  thr0USh  !  were  you  bo/cotted  at  any  time  ?— I  was,  very 

qal?'  Ybe,n.?~Frem ,the  t™®  of  ‘be  evictions  in  1886  till  about  April  1887. 
took  the  fn  1  alf  i'  iat  011,1  th(;  boycotting  took  so  far  as  you  were  conoerned? — It 

9812  Tin  f  depnvmng  m?  o£  overy‘bmg  they  could  possibly  deprive  me  of. 

Do  y°P  mean  bread  and  milk?— Both  bread  and  milk.  I  had  the  greatest 
even  ty  P°SSlble  ln  gettlIlg  milk’  and  sometimes  had  great  difficulty  in  getting  bread 

9813  Did  your  children  actually  suffer  from  want  of  it  ?— One  instance  of  it  T 

til” n^ft,"  e  Crymg  breadl  and  1  “  DOne  t0  gi™  it,  and  could  not  gei  it 

9814.  How  many  miles  had  you  to  send  your  men  ? — That  is  fnr  mi'llr  Tf  woe 
sometimes  brought  to  me  four  oAve  miles  in  l  despatch  case,  in  a  both  '  *  ™ 

^Mri^risse  Sedidyou  d,d  investigate  youreei£  a  number  °D(  o“trases 

q81^'  ^ad  .liad  reports  made  to  you  by  your  officers  ?— Yes. 

in  which  theWoutrages  otaS*  ?~Ye3’  *  S6rgeant  b  °harge  °£  tbe  sub-dist™‘s 

9819.  I  will  take  the  13th  August  1886.  Pat  Ganlon  and  Pat  Brvan  dn  vmi 
remember  their  windows  being  broken  ? I  do.  ^  ’  d°  y0U 

beffigbro^e/r  'emember  what  cause  was  reported  to  you  as  the  cause  of  the  windows 

^res^en^)  Have  you  come  now  to  the  point  ? 

Jtn^tt0rney'°meral')  YeS’  “y  L°rd’  1  a”  qUite  Willing  t0  cal1  a11  ‘hose 

9fr’  A  A  A ■  f  Smith.)  Do  you  object  to  this,  Sir  Charles?  You  are  going  to 
work  a  blue-book  hereafter,  vou  know  komg  t0 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  Yes. 

tbiM\ r;  Justmr{[-  L •  Smith.)  Only  see  the  position  you  are  in.  If  you  object  to  this 
the  Attorney-General  will  object  to  your  blue-book.  *  J  thlS’ 

toillC>“^oL“  °bjeCting  t0  tbi8>  bUt  1  am  °bjeCtiD^  t0  ^  fact  -PO^ed 

(The  Attorney- General.)  That  is  all  I  ask. 

(bi'i  C.  Russell.)  No,  this  is  not  a  fact  reported. 

U  55696.— Ev.  15.  r. 
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Nobody  understood  me  as 


(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  When  you  get  to  the  blue-book  as  to  outrage,  the  blue- 

h°lsi7a  Russell)  £  there  is  any  motive  suggested  at  all,  it  is  part  of  the  offence 
itself.  . 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smtk.)  ,  don>  The  illustrations  my  friends  gave 

{Sir  G.  Bussell.)  I  beg  y  P  V  pfdd  ^  t  pe  would  be  boycotted  and 

the  matter  stands.  Here  are  two 

persons  whose  names  are  given  and  whose  windows  are  said  to  have  been  broken. 

P  ( The  Attorney-General.)  And  shots  fired  through  their  houses.  „  , 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  That  is  not  material  to  the  point  I  am  upon.  Why  ?  Then  the 

constable  puts  down  what  he  calls  the  motive. 

(Mr  Justice  A  L.  Smith.)  No,  what  is  reported  to  him. 

(Sir  G  Russell)  No,  with  great  deference,  it  does  not  follow  it  was  reported  to  the 

constable  at  all.  . 

(The  Attorney- General.)  I  asked  the  question. 

{Sir  C.  Bussell.)  The  constable  reports  to  this  gentleman. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  Yes. 

rf  7?7/sscZL1  But  where  did  the  constable  get  it  .  .  , 

9821.  '(The  Attorney- General.)  Do  you  remember  in  Corlons  case  and  0  Bnen  s  case 

whether  you  visited  the  people  ?— I  visited  the  place. 

9823.'  In  a  great  mBan7ofethese  instances  is  it  the  record  of  your  own  inquiries  ?- 

M932A  And  you  ascertained  from  the  people,  as  far  as  you  could,  what  was  the  cause 

why  the  outrage  had  been  committed  ? 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  What  was  the  cause  they  suggested  ? 

(The  Attorney-General.)  Exactly  ;  that  is  what  I  meant, 
meaning  anything  else  but  that,  I  am  sure. 

(The  President.)  That  is  all  that  a  policeman  can  do. 

[tZ  At“'Gei^  More  thL1  that.  That  is  all  I  was  ever  putting  forward,  the 

"Yo^ouYerembY  without  ref erence-I  will  suggest  to  you  if  you  want  to 
refer-in  that  case  why  it  was  the  window  was  broken  1— It  was  reported  to  me  they 
were  broken  and  the  shots  fired  into  O’Brien’s  house  because  they  either  paid  or  were 

SU9<jS2GC!l  NowYody  Wheelan.  Do  you  remember  his  hay  being  overthrown,  the  hay 

*9827^  What  was  he?— He  was  bog-ranger.  A  sort  of  general  caretaker  in  that 

ntmtr°FarrrenL01  w*  “at.  He  summoned  some  members  of  the  National 
t  no  mi  p  for  noachingr.  That  may  be  said  to  be  a  colourless  incident  ?— He  did.  _ 

9829  Pat  Gorvey.  Do  you  remember  16  cocks  of  his  hay,  and  14  stac^s  of  1118 
being  thrown  down  l— That  is  a  case  reported  to  my  head  constable,  not  to  me.  I  did 

not  visit  that.  v 

9830.  That  was  reported  to  Reynolds  s — res. 

(Sir  G  Bussell.)  I  do  not  object  to  your  reading.  ,  w 

9831  U(The  Attorney-General.)  “Did  not  assist  in  cutting  crops  for  Woodford 
prisoners.”  Is  that  what  was  reported  to  you  ?— That  case  was  not  reported  to  m  . 
T  believe  that  was  the  motive.  I  heard  that  was  the  motive.  » 

1  9832.  J  M.  A.  Lewis,  Esq.,  J.P.  His  crops  cut  and  carried  away  by  150  men  .— 

Yes,  they  were  carried  off  evicted  farms. 

9833.  (Sir  G.  Bussell.)  Read  the  whole  entry.  „ 

(The  Attorney-General.)  “  Crops  maliciously  cut  and  carried  away  (150  men)  .  I  am 

piof  QiiTp  1  was  at  home  when  that  occuired.  v 

9834.  Listen  to  these  cases.  Anne  Moran,  Christy  Duffy,  ^ 

John  Derwan  (Hugh),  Thomas  Dervin.  All  their  crops  interfered  with,  lheir  hay- 
cocks  thrown  down.  Do  you  remember  what  that  was  for  ?— les  ;  I  remember  th  . 
I  visited  those  places.  The  motive  there  was  not  joining  the  National  League. 
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Ba^yhincJh°hn  McNamara’  1  must  gire  the  date-  9th  of  October  1886.  John  McNamara, 

(The  President.)  With  regard  to  that,  let  us  get  to  the  bottom  of  it  It  is  a  verv 
good  test  case.  Will  you  follow  that  up.  I  Ant  to  see  what  he  gets  or  imagines  S 

8836 .(The '.Attorney- General.)  Just  tell  us  that  ?— It  was  reported  to  me 
sergeant  of  the  district ;  by  the  local  police. 

qSq  theSe  Crops  were  iniured  Yes,  that  that  was  the  motive. 

ybd8.  Did  you  yourself  investigate  it  ?— I  did. 

9839.  What  did  you  do  ? — I  went  and  visited  all  the  places.  I  saw  the 
crops. 

Jrid  jou  say  anything  to  the  people  ? — I  did. 

j  •  x •  ,1  "  Pat  d^d  y°u  say  to  them  ?  Take  any  cases  you  remember  ? — I  do  not 

*Vnremem^er  D0W  wkat  tke  conversation  was  between  us. 

.  V54.2;.  Ga^not  y°u  tell  us  the  substance  of  it,  I  mean  to  say  ?— No  ;  mv  recollection 
is  tJiat  I  understood  from  them  that  was  the  motive.  ’  7  reC0llectl0n 

tw  ^i7™ a.scertain1  anything  else  these  people  were  alleged  to  have  done  except 
n0t  ]°med  the  Natl0nal  League  ? — I  do  not  remember  now.  P 

I  did!tnd^edy°U  ^  t0  gGt  t0  the  b°tt0m  °f  the  °aSe  in  eV6IY  instance  y°u  could  ?_ 

9845.  In  the  discharge  of  your  duty  ? _ Yes. 

9846.  Now  “  John  McNamara.  Windows  broken.  Daughter  worked  one  dav  for 
‘  a  partially  boycotted  man.”  How  did  you  get  that  information  ?-From  the  parties 

“otlve  they  assigned  for  it  themselves.  P 

W?8rri'-1N°W  John •  Whe}an-  Assaulted,  and  15  cwt.  of  coal  taken  from  him” 
hat  did  you  ascertain  m  that  case  ?— I  ascertained  that  the  man  was  attacked  bv  a 

nU9848  °Wh?  bnff!ng  a  load  of  coal  in  the  direction  of  Rossmore.  7 

Jb4b.  What  was  there  at  Rossmore,  constaoulary  barracks,  or  what  ?— Constabularv 

throwniwaonttbted7tcbaS8aU  ted’  ^  *h6  "  Carried  about  tbe  r°acl,and  some  of  it 

Wnfrtf9*  fow1Mallaly  and  Mrs  Anne  Connolly,  31st  of  October.  The  postmaster  at 
Woodford,  and  the  people  you  have  referred  to  as  having  their  housesPpainted  w:th 
Boycott  ’  what  was  the  cause  of  that  ?-I  believe  that  wal  for  supping 

V  1°  dn( 3SCe  ^en* ,  That  Was  the  motive  in  that  case.  1  ?  7  g  g  °  ^ 

yb5U.  (bir  G.  Bussell.)  You  may  read  all  this. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  I  will. 

G-fbUSSel1)  “  Supplying  drink  and  provisions  for  the  police.” 

(The  Attorney-General.)  “  Supplying  drink  and  provisions  for  the  police  ”  The  post 
master  one  is  not  in  pomt.  4th  March  1887.  Sir  Henrv  Burke  1  Turf  nnrl  fa  P°St" 

WoodtoT  d2stroyed\  Not  giving  reduction  of  rent  demanded  by  tenants.  M  clesTls 
Woodford.  Severe  blow  struck  on  his  head  at  a  time  when  notorious  Tt-  T„Vt  ’ 

being  conveyed  to  prison  24th  of  November  1886,  Hubert  Donohoe  o/ 
employment61,6  b'°W’  W“h  ‘  ^  “P°n  tbe  ^  b““«  ba  remained 

qs?i”eTt,) »tThat  ‘3  Yf6  whicIl/.was  reported  to  the  head  constable  first, 
wlnl  t'f!  V  re  0frre  ca8es  (lt  aPPears  in  tbe  margin  ;  there  are  only  two  on  the 

(Sir  a  toS.1™"  not  reported  t0  tbis  ®e,ltb!man 

1 r  U°rmy:Ge™™1)  1  beg  your  pardon,  I  thought  only  two. 
head.  6'  1  SSdl)  1  do  not  think  there  was  anything  about  being  struck  a  blow  on  the 

be  said  be  was  struck  and  knocked  down. 

(Sir  G Bussell.)  He  did  not  say  a  blow  on  the  head. 

(I he  Attorney-General.)  Before  the  meeting,  when  he  was  going  home  vou  will 

V?*  attacked  and  assauLed.  The  manis  Donohue!’  7 
head.  ’  '  °  dld  n0t  8tate  he  was  8truck  a  severe  blow  with  a  stone  on  the 

(The  Attorney-General.)  I  agree. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  You  said  yes 

t fflttsssa.ar'.  sr 
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24th  January  1887,  Winifred  Spaine,  threatening  nctiee  posted  on  the  door ;  of  a 
rlwpllinp’-liouse  actinsr  as  servant  to  police.  24th  January  1887,  Pa  » 

threalenine  notice  posted  on  the  door  of  the  dwelling-house,  acting :  as  servant  to 
bovcotted  person.  18th  March  1887,  Michael  M'Hugo  ;  side  car  maliciously  stolen 
and  destroyed.  He  drove  the  police  to  the  evictions.  Sir  Henry  Burke  I  have  lead, 

I  need  no/refer  to  that  again.  Mr.  Lewis,  on  the  10th  of  April  1887,  his  furze  was 
burnt  refusing  to  give  reduction  of  rent  demanded  by  tenants.  Do  you  remember 
what  vou  ascertained,  or  what  was  reported  to  you  as  the  cause  of  Lewis  s  furze  being 
burnt  in  April^ "-I  am  not  sure  about  that  case,  I  believe  it  was  on  account  of 

^887?  Michall  Tuohy,  farmer,  Ballinagar  turf  maliciously  burned; 
i  ■  n  o-  Burke  25th  July  1887,  John  Bowen,  farmer,  tuif  mail 

:  I^rburnt  work”!  for  sir  Henry  B^rke.  28th  July  1887,  Thomas  Noonan, 

«  process  server,  notice  threatening  with  death  any  person  entering  Noonan  .  house 
“  or  having  any  dealings  with  him;  cause,  acting  as  process  server.  27th  Aug 
i*  1887  PatgEegyan,  farmer,  27  cocks  hay  and  26  stocks  oats  maliciously  thrown  down. 

«  Sons  flushed  tor  Sir  H.  Burke.”  What  does  that  mean  '—Beating  the  covers. 

9853  27th  August  1887,  Mrs.  May  Jennings,  seven  cocks  hay  and  40  stooks  oats 
maliciously  thfown  down  just  wish  to  say  I  did  not  see  that  portion-the  injury- 
done  to  Mrs.  Jennings.  The  hay  and  crops  were  built  up  again  when  I  went  up 

t^9854  You  saw  the  injury  done  to  Regan  ?— I  saw  the  injury  done  to  Regan.  _ 

9855^  But  not  the  one  done  to  Mrs.  Jennings  ?— But  not  the  one  done  to  Jenmng  . 

H98°56.Tud\td"wUaPs'his  sous  had  flushed  or  beaten  covers  for  Sir  Henry 

BU9857"7^27th  August  1887,  Pat  Brown,  three  cocks  of  hay  maliciously  thrown  down. 

“  Being  on  good  tlnu.  with  Began.  29th  August  1887,  Williain  Geraghty ,  five  cocks 
“  hav  thrown  down.  Taking  grass  from  Sir  Henry  Burke.  10th  September  1887, 

“  Dr  Sampson,  five  cocks  hay  thrown  down.  Serving  notice  of  ejectment.  29th ^Sep- 
«  fembeTl887  Pat  Brown,  cock  of  hay  maliciously  burnt.  Supplying  groceries  to 
“  obnoxious  persons.  7th  October  1887,  Pat  Regan,  the  mam  and  tad  0 E  his  horse .cut 
«  off  Sons  flushed  for  Sir  H.  Burke.  Anthony  Minoque  on  the  9th  of  October  1887 
“  main  and  tail  cut  off  horse.  His  son  attended  the  Uncle  s  wake.  W  hat  the 
meaning  of  that,  and  why  is  that  an  offence?— It  should  be  attended  the  uncle. 

ha9859eD Had'^h^died^^what  ?— He  had  been  boycotted  before  his  death. 

9859*  He  had  been  boycotted  before  his  death,  and  somebody  attended  at  the  wake  . 
—His  nephew  attended  the  wake.  Anthony  Minoque’s  son  attended  the  wake. 

9860  Then,  “  20th  October  1887,  sheriff  and  assistants.  Sheriff  s  assistants  assaulte 
«  at  eviction  of  Pat  Fahy.  Resistance  to  eviction.”  Mrs.  Clear,  Mrs.  Cunningham 
T®  hn  Burke  on  the  18th  of  October  1887,  of  three  different  houses,  windows 
broken  and  in  the  last  case  a  shot  fired  through  the  kitchen  window  Iheirrelaions 
had  flushed  for  Sir  Henry  Burke.  Then  Lord  Clanncarde  s  boat  stolen  on  the  26 

March  1888.  ,  ,  ? 

(Sir  G.  Bussell, )  You  have  passed  one,  have  you  not  . 

(The  Attorney- General, )  I  think  it  was  cutting  telegraph  wires. 

—  .-Tb.  ™a.  -  —  «- 

CT9862g  YlYm^%TlUnth0Ssblriffi  mdlhf^rt  were  returning  from  an  eviction!— 

T®863-  aHoT™te;°a£„dn“  %%  :nifLr“ 

“nS°ni  “what  I  have  mentioned.  Now,  with  regard  to  speeches.  Did  you 
prepare  a  list  of  the  persons  who  took  part  in  meetings  m  the  Woodford  dis 
(Sir  G.  Bussell)  Have  you  read  the  one  at  the  top  of  page  A  . 

■  9864  (The  Attorney-General.)  I  will,  if  necessary.  14th  April  1888.  Pat  Glynn. 
B  evolver  shot  filed  through  kitchen  window.  Borrowed  a  horse  from  man  suspected 
of  ^ng  plto  rent.  W  did  you  find  that  out ?-That  was  the  ass.gned  motrve 

hv  the  constable  who  was  in  charge  of  the  station.  .  „ 

Vi65.  Now,  have  you  prepared  a  list  of  the  speakers  at  the  various  meetings  . 
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&  C-^ellGj  I  really  would  be  glad  if  you  would  read  the  rest. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  I  think  I  have  read  them  all 

„  JfT.  %uslel1-)  ;  13*h  May  1888.  Pat  M‘Queany.  Clamp  of  turf  value  3/ 

98fi6C1<?77  J  ^Bemg7  t6rmS  With  Thomas  Noonan,  process  server  ”  ' 

fn  (The  Attorney- General.)  What  do  you  say  about  that? — The  assigned  motivp 

9867  jrfvp6  WaS  °”  g°V  ‘Tf  wM°nan4hat  Noonan  visfted  his  Cse 
district' w^h  prepa^ed  a  llst.  of  meetings  that  were  held  in  the  Woodford 

Q«««  t?  ^mes  ?f  the  sPeakers  that  took  part  in  them  ?— Yes. 

oftub®districts  December  1885  -~They  were  to  me  by  sergeants  in  charge 

reading  i^at  preseT*  **  ““  fr0m  S°mb°dy  else-  PerhaPs  Jou  do  *>‘  mind  my 
(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  Not  the  slightest. 

{The  Attorney -General.)  6th  December  1885,  a  meeting  at  Ballinao-ar  Pcr-cna 

>‘777.  G-fusseU-)  Are  not  you  going  to  read  the  whole  of  the  thing  ? 
on! 1 

^  W.  Mr*  a?Pia‘,  -  — 

(om  6.  Russell.)  Did  not  think  it  right  ?  ^ 

(  The  Attorney- General.)  I  will  if  you  wish  it. 

see  why^yovTshotld^not'do'it  “  *"  “  ^  I  not 

objection  taken  ;t  may  be  the  summary  -11  be  “°- 

Very  well,  I  will  read  the  whole  of  it;  it  will  not  take  me 

;;  iS|YtaSep6tU?ookno?kS  ^  *  P0H“- 

“  Sweeney  ^Pat1  Ke™  "““o'1'  F,ather,  CaIla?y-  Father  Egan,  Martin  Eg“n?  John 

:  a»£%  as  “S”  :>  as.  ssz  fet 

:  hSI  ^mpt  ‘0  Wow  hu7Ban?n°agler 

;aSH!ESSa 

:  strsEsr:  shr ,  0?“«i  &s 

“  with  tho  f o f  f  J-  ,  threatening  any  person  who  would  take  o-rass  farms 

“  Cse^hfMa0f,&  ^°t,Ce  also  P°sted  on  the  door  of  Thomas  Dowa™ 

•«  grass  f!rms”7  ’  hl“  witl>  death  *°r  having  taken  one  of  the 

“  FatheT°p0frdT  Pp  ^V88®',  Noble  took  notes.)  Speeches 

“  Patrick  ?’  J  h"  Roche’  r‘m  Clarke.  Outrages  that  followed  and  their  date 

(Sir  0.  188G-” 

ari  among  th^ti^t’^^^^  y°“  W‘U  ^  tb°S°  Sp0<,chc9 

“  Martin  S'’’  eLlToafc  „feT‘  M"rPhy  took  notes.)  Speaker: 

“  Branch  of  National  League  Nofto^turf  tXaJT*  ft  B‘allinakiI1 
“  followed  and  their  date.  °  Out-officfs  of  Wm  Conw  JV  I  °'  0utraj?e.s  that 
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“  John  Dillon,  M.P.,  Wm.  O’Brien,  M.P.,  Matt 

M.P  ” 


17  th  October  1886.  Speakers  : 
Harris,  M.P.,  David  Sheehy, 


64  JML  ir 

((fir  o' Bussell)  Now,  we  come  to  a  different  question  altogether.  Your  Lordship 
[bn  u.  misseu.)  >  »  your  Lordships  have  not  a  copy.  I  think  it  is 

will  be  good  enough  to  look  at  to  * ^w  we  come  to  a  meeting  which  is  here 
a  great  pity  yo«r  Loi  s  >{»  th(j  u;ation  0f  the  Plan  of  Campaign.  Now, 

described  as  being  to  ,  p  >  allegations  against  certain  persons  is  made  in 

Cof  win.0  Myfearned  friend  hid  that  he  would 

’actually  justify  it  at  the  time. 

| contradiction  of  my  learned  friend.  Sir 
C.K7the  «ri  in  which  it  is  put;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Plan  of 
Campaign  is  specially  referred  to  in  “  Parnell, sm  and  Crime. 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  Will  you  refer  to  it  ? 

m.  Attorney  General.)  I  will,  but  not  at  the  present  moment  because  I  have  not  got 
it  in  mv  mind  ^  In  addition  to  that  there  are  repeated  paragraphs  to  which  your  Lord- 
si,  n  referred  when  the  previous  objection  was  taken,  as  to  there  being  meetings  and 
sneeches  mad^for  the  purpose  of  an  organised  resistance  by  tenants  to  the  carrying  out 

Liorasnip  on  tne  .1  an  trapped  a^ain,  whereby  unless  all  the  tenants  agreed, 

suggested;  impart  of  the  matter  to  which  I  originally 

think,  if  my3  learned  friend  was  going  to  raise  this 

v  (iirSO  BM)Sl  raised  ft  distinctly  then,  and  my  learned  friend  said  when  he  came 
to  it,  he  would  justify  the  statement  he  made,  which  he  did  not  then  justify. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  I  think  you  said  you  had  not  the  papers  in  Court  at  the 
time,  but  you  could  get  them  when  wanted.  _ 

(The  Attorney- General) .  Most  certainly,  my  Lord,  I  can  do  it.  For  a  moment  we 
will  pass  it.  I  am  going  to  call  attention  to  it  later  on.  At  the  meeting  at  Woodford, 

at  any  rate,  those  speakers  appeared*  „  •  hd  ti  m 

“  John  Dillon,  M.P.,  Wm.  O’Brien  M.P  ,  Mabt  Harris,  M.P.,  David 
Sheev  M.P.  Luke  Hayden,  M.P.,  Father  Egan,  Father  Coen,  &c„  &c.  — 
General  outline  of  speeches.  Inauguration  of  the  Plan  of  Campaign  Speeches 
made  in  support  of  it.  Outrages  that  followed,  and  their  date.  >  Wm. 
Mullally’s  window  shutters  and  sign-board  over  shop  daubed  with  paint,  and 
«  ‘  Boycott  ’  printed  on  front  of  house.  Same  injury  to  Mrs.  Connolly  s  house, 

0n  (tgg^.  Mtphy,  A^McDermott,  and 

H.  Const.  Reynolds  took  notes.)  Speakers,  D.  Sheehy,  M.P.,  Francis  Fully 
Dr  ’)  Martin  Egan,  Law.  Egan.  General  outline  of  speeches  .  Condemning 
Mr  Lewis  for  not  giving  a  reduction  of  rents,  and  combining  for  the  purpose 
“  of  demanding  from  Sir  H.  Burke  a  larger  reduction  than  he  had  offered. 
«  Outrages^tha^ followed,  and  their  date:  Hubert  Donohoe  servant  to  Mr.  Lewis 
«  seriously  assaulted,  24th  Nov.  1886:  ‘  Dr  *  Fully  was  sentenced  to  three  months 
“  irnnrkonment  for  language  used  towards  Mr.  Lewis  at  this  meeting. 

£  Woodford,  10th  December  1886.  (H.  Const.  Reynolds  and  Const.  Gibbons 

,  i  \  q^pnkprs  •  D.  Sheehy,  M.P.,  Matt.  Hams,  M.P.,  John  Roche. 

“  General  outline  of  speeches:  Speech  made  by  John  Roche  m  condemnation  of 
“  action  of  Mr.  Lewis.P  Tenants  on  Clanricarde  and  Lewis  estates  paid  into  Plan 

“  of  Campaign  Fund  on  this  date.’ 

(Sir  G.  Bussell)  I  should  really  ask  for  a  justification  of  this  before  you  read  it. 

(The  Jyy'the  peace  for  six  months  for  speech  he  made  about 

‘A  Mr.  Lewis.” 
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Woodford,  21st  Jan.  1887.  (No  notes  taken  ;  meeting  held  within  doors  ) 
Meetmg  of  members  of  committee  of  Tenants’  Defence  Association  in  League 
Hall.— General  outline  of  speeches :  Supposed  for  boycotting  purposes 
Outrages  that  followed,  and  their  date:  Notice  posted  on  B  R.  sefvah/door 
threatening  her  if  she  did  not  leave  the  employment  of  the  Police  ” 

“Woodford,  13  Feb.  1887.  (No  notes  taken.)  Speeches:  William  0’Rri‘en 
M.P.,  D.  Sheehy ,  M.P.,  Michael  Davitt.  General  outline  of  speeches  •  Relative 
to  dispute  between  Lord  Clanricarde  and  his  tenants.  Outrages  that*  followed 
and  their  date  :  Telegraph  wire  cut  short  distance  outside  Woodford  ” 

“  Ballinakill,  6th  March  1887.  Sergt.  P.  Murphy  took  notes.  ’Speeches- 
Martin  Egan,  Lawrence  Egan.  General  outline  of  speeches-  Resolution 
passed  calling  on  Sir  Henry  Burke's  servants  to  leave  Sts  employment 
Outrages  that  followed  and  their  date:  Threatening  notices  calling  on  Zl 

not  to  cut  turf  for  Sir  H.  Burke,  and  to  boycott  Marblehill.  Servant  caBed 
upon  to  leave.  ^^ueu 

“  Whitegate  4  April  1887.  Constables  Judge  and  McCarthy  took  notes 
Speeches:  D,  Sheehy,  M.P  Father  Hogan.  General  outline  of  speeches 
Relative  to  dispute  between  Mrs.  Blake,  Mulick,  and  Dr.  Sampson  Borrisakane 
and  their  tenants.  (Speeches  at  this  meeting  were  of  a  rather  mild  type)’ 
Outrages  that  followed,  and  their  date.  No  outrage  followed.”  ^  * 

“  Woodford,  15  October  1887.  Midnight  meeting.  No  notes  taken,  except 
a  few  by  J.  D.  Murphy.  Speakers:  William  O’Brien,  M.P.,  —  Gill  M.P 
D.  Sheehy,  M.P.,  —  Rowland,  M.P.,  —  Cox,  M.P.,  —  Blunt  T 
General  outline  of  speeches  :  W.  O’Brien,  in  his  speech,  urged  the  tenants  to 
resist  eviction.  Outrages  that  followed,  and  their  date:  Sheriff  resisted  at 
evictions  at  Rostullas,  near  Woodford,  20th  Oct.  1887:  telesranh  w,'  p  p! 

-  between  Woodford  and  Portumna.”  ’  telegraPh  wire  cut 

<{  q  tbbeyL  °®t-  |887.  Constable  Owen  Smyth  and  James  McVicker 
Speaker  :  D.  Sheehy,  M.P .  General  outline  of  speech  :  Warning  the  tenants  to 
offer  resistance  to  sheriff  at  evictions  on  Mrs.  Lewis’s  estate.”  *  ™ 

“  Woodford,  16th  Dec.  1887.  No  notes  taken  :  meeting  held  in  League  Hall 
Speakers  :  (names  cannot  be  given).  General  outline  of  speeches.  °Meetinff 
held  for  boycotting  purposes.  Outrages  that  followed  and  their  date.  Shot  fired 
into  house  of  John  Burke,  Cappa,  and  windows  broken  in  houses  of  parties  who 
acted  as  beaters  for  Sir  H.  Burke  when  he  had  a  party  of  n-entlemen  shoohna 
near  Woodford,  16th  December  1887.  Date  of  outraged  18th  December  1887  - 
“  Cloncoe,  20th  March  1888^  No  notes  taken.  “Meeting TeH  in  Fa?her 
Coens  yard.  Speakers :  John  Roche,  Francis  Tully,  Father  Coen.  General 
outline  of  speeches  :  Condemning  Thomas  Canning,  tenant  on  Lord  Clanricarde’s 
property,  who  had  on  that  to  act  as  caretaker  on  his  holding.  Outrages  that 
o  owed,  and  their  date:  on  14th  April  1888,  a  revolver  shot  was  fired  fnto  the 
ouse  of  a  small  farmer,  named  Pat  Glynn,  for  borrowing  a  horse  from  Thomas 
Canning,  whose  action  was  condemned  at  meeting.” 

not8r7cmemberWtheennameat  Mayl0Ugh’ 1  think’  Ma*louSk  district  ?-I  do 

9871.  Is  that  in  your  district  ?— No,  it  is  a  district  of  its  own 

noi  stJThrGmeral)  Y°U  W!U  find  tha‘  iS  “  the  n“‘  Tkis  does 

9872.  Loughrea  is  not  your  district? — No. 

(The  President.)  Will  you  let  us  have  other  copies  of  this? 

( The  Attorney- Geneva!.)  I  will,  my  Lord. 

imY  G;JiusselL)  Wil1  ifc  be  convenient  for  you  now  to  justify  your  evidence  ? 

{The  Attorney- General.)  I  cannot  do  it  at  the  present  moment.  My  friend  says  he 
desires  me  to  do  it  I  will  undertake  to  do  it  by  repeated  reference  b  «  Pa“Sism 

and  Crime  to  the  inciting  to  resistance  to  payment  of  rent  and  I  Unw  • 
instance  the  “  plan  of  campaign  ”  is  specifically  referred  to.  ’  1  k  “  °ne 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  My  proposition  is  that  there  has  not  been  by  the  Defendants  in  +R 

course  of  the  proceedings  in  O' Domett  v.  Walter  and.  another  any  charge  or  allegation 
founded  upon  or  relating  to  the  plan  of  campaign.  y  ^  ailegation 

(The  Attorney-General.)  I  do  not  want,  of  course,  to  justify  evervthino-  T  •  , 

I  will  refer  to  many  instances.  I  happen  to  have  one.  7  J  g  1  bavc  said. 
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(Sir  0.  Bussell)  Are  you  g j0Nl  am  allowed  at  any  rate  some¬ 
th  Attomev-a^raV I  I  am  f^Yo  “  ™  to  g"Ve  more  at  present,  but  I  will  refer 

W& from  the  leading 'article  of  18th  April,  which  I  read.  It  was  stated  there 

was  no  reference  to  it  direct  or  indirect.  allegation  made 

upon  or  relating  to  the  plan  of  campaign. 

«*»  A‘SZn"Tl ™.  a.  w  ,'t  » *!• 

:  BteSKZ*  i 

“  described  by  Mr.  Parnell  himself  as  a  dynamiter. 

( The  President.)  That  is  one  of  the  articles. 

Point  taken  is  you  did  not  refer  to  that  article  in 

y°C iuMmws-General.)  I  did  read  it.  I  read  it  at  length  in  my  speech.  There  is  a 
great  deal  more.  '  .  „ 

^"reason.  Ihave  done  my  best, 
i  S,V  r  Russell  1  Then  until  the  contrary  is  shown  I  affirm,  so  far  as  we  can  examine, 
thaf  thk  i?  the  sole  reference  to  the  plan  Sf  campaign.  Of  course,  we  are  asserting  it 

t0  In  terms  it  may  be,  but  I  assert  that  there  are  a  large 

isi-  “*  “““ 

itself  is  mentioned. 


Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell. 

9873.  I  think  you  have  said,  Inspector  that  you  were  at  Kildare  before  the 

11th  August  18861-1  was  there  ear  ym  1880.  to  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  m0Ted  to 

Galway  ?— Tremained^tiiere  all  the  time,  excepting  I  might  be  a  while  on  temporary 

|776  int  theYcl  ^that  ^there^were^aUogeth^r^some6!!?  or  40  branches  of  the 

I  would  not  know.  I  had  no 

means  of  knowing.  Connellan  was  the  secretary  of  the  branch 

9880.  You  did  not  know  the  exact  number,  out  you 
nU^.  Whowa'sitenesidentof  the  Newbridge  branch  t-I  believe  it  was  Father 
Co^2I  rthink0Eldare0'is  not  very  far  from  Newbridge.  About  5  miles,  is  not  it  t_ 

K  9884  You  ^quP^righU  wishing  ^ aW Newbridge.  7°Now  how  far  is  Kildare, 
hftotn^from  Newbrid|e?-I  think  it  is  about  5  miles,  between  4  and  5. 
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9885.  Dr.  Kavanagh  was,  I  think,  the  president  of  that  branch? — I  think  he  was. 

9886.  Was  Woodford  your  head-quarters,  or  what  was  your  head-quarters  ? _ It  is 

the  head-quarters  of  iny  district. 

9887.  Where  did  you,  yourself,  live  ? — In  Woodford,  in  the  village. 

9888.  Is  John  Roche  a  man  of  some  position  in  Woodford? — He  is  a  farmer  and 
miller. 

9889.  Is  he  a  man,  for  a  town  of  that  kind,  of  some  standing  ? — Yes  for  a  town  of 
that  class,  he  is. 

9890.  What  was  Keary  ? — Another  man  of  the  same  position  also. 

9891.  Are  there  any  more  respectable  men  in  the  town  of  Woodford  than  those  two 
men  ? — There  are  no  men  in  a  better  position,  I  daresay,  not  many  in  a  better  position. 

9892.  Your  first  experience  of  the  Clanricarde  evictions  was,  I  think  you  said,  on 
the  27th  August  1886  ?— No,  on  the  18th  or  19th  they  began.  The  first  time  was’the 
taking  of  Saunders  Tort  on  the  27th. 

9893.  They  began  on  the  18th  or  19th? — Yes.  It  was  the  19th,  I  believe. 

9894.  At  first  you  had  nothing  but  police  ? — Precisely. 

9895.  And  finally  you  had  how  many  soldiers  ? — Well,  speaking  from  recollection  I 

think - 

9896.  700? — No,  I  think  it  was  200. 

9897.  I  am  told  700.  I  do  not  know? — I  do  not  think  it  was  more  than  200. 

9898.  And  how  many  constabulary? — I  think  the  constabulary  strength  was  in¬ 
creased  also.  It  was  up  to  300  or  more,  perhaps  400  or  500.  I  am  not  sure  without 
referring  to  documents  what  the  number  was. 

9899.  And  200  soldiery,  you  think  ? — I  believe  so.  About  that. 

9900.  Will  you  just  give  us  the  names,  please,  of  the  tenants  at  whose  evictions  you 
were  yourself  present  ?  Fahy  was  one  ?— I  will  begin  with  the  first :  Conroy,  in  Kyle- 
namelly ;  a  man  named  Fahy,  in  Dowras,  the  second  ;  a  man  named  Brodrick  in  the 
same  townland  was  the  third  ;  and  then  Saunders. 

9901.  Those  are  all  that  you  were  personally  present  at  ? — That  is  all  at  that  time. 

9902.  I  am  speaking  of  1886  ? — On  Lord  Clanricarde’s  property. 

9903.  I  wish  to  ask  you  about  this.  You  know  a  good  deal  about  this.  Were  some 
of  the  Clanricarde  evictions  what  were  called  evictions  on  the  title  ? — I  think  the  most 
of  them  were,  if  not  the  whole  of  them. 

9904.  I  wish  to  explain  to  the  Court  what  that  means.  The  landlord  would  sue  for 
his  arrears  of  rent  and  get  judgment? — I  think  so. 

9905.  In  the  superior  courts,  and  then  under  his  fi.  fa.  he  would  call  an  auction  to 
sell  the  tenant’s  interest  ? — Yes,  I  believe  that] was  the  way. 

9906.  Nobody  would  bid,  and  then  he  would  buy  the  interest  for  a  nominal  sum  ? — 
Yes. 

9907.  Then  having  bought  by  purchase  from  the  sheriff  for  a  nominal  sum,  he  would 
proceed  to  evict  on  the  title  ? — Yes.  I  do  not  swear  positively  to  these  cases. 

9908.  No,  but  many  of  them  were  of  that  kind  ? — I  think  the  most  of  them  were  of 
that  kind. 

9909.  The  result  of  that  course  of  proceeding  on  the  title  would  be  that  the  tenants 
would  have  no  claim  whatever  in  respect  of  any  improvements  in  their  holdings? — I 
could  not  swear. 

9910.  And  they  would  have  no  six  months  for  re-instatement  or  redemption? — No, 

I  believe  not. 

9911.  Now  in  every  case,  so  far  as  you  know,  were  not  the  ejectments  in  the  superior 
court  ?—  I  cannot  positively  swear,  but  my  belief  is  that  they  were.  It  is  only  a  matter 
of  belief  with  me. 

9912.  I  will  ask  you  this,  to  point  what  I  mean :  I  cannot  put  my  hand  on  the  name 
of  it  for  the  moment,  but  in  one  of  the  cases  was  the  rent  for  which  the  ejectment  was 
being  put  in  force  12/.  and  the  costs  18/.  ? — I  could  not  toll  you  that  without  referring 
to  documents  which  1  have  not  here. 

9913.  Have  you  any  documents  to  refer  to  ? — I  have  not  them  here. 

9914.  I  am  not  sure  1  have  given  you  the  exact  figure? — If  I  knew  the  name  I  might 
give  it  you. 

9915.  I  will  try  and  give  it  you  ? — I  think  that  was  Brodrick’s  rent. 

9916.  I  think  it  was  Brodrick’s  case? — Speaking  from  recollection,  I  think  it  was 
Brodrick’s. 
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9917.  I  will  tell  you  what  will  fix  it,  perhaps.  Did  your  own  men,  moved  by  what 
appeared  to  be  tbe  hardship  of  the  case  themselves  subscribe  to  try  and  make  up  the 
costs  ? — I  do  not  know  what  they  were  moved  by. 

9918.  You  will  not  tell  us  the  motive  in  that  case  ? — No. 

9919.  Perhaps  it  was  not  reported  to  you  by  the  constabulary.  I  will  drop  out 
what  they  were  moved  by  ;  but  did  they,  in  fact,  themselves,  make  a  subscription  to 
try  and  make  up  this  poor  wretched  man’s  costs  ? — I  was  informed  they  were  anxious 
to  do  so. 

9920.  And  the  agent  had  no  authority  to  settle  it  ? — I  do  not  think  that  was  the 
cause  that  the  police  did  not  subscribe. 

9921.  What  was  the  cause? — It  is  against  the  regulations. 

9922.  You  have  known  instances  more  than  that  of  the  policemen  and  the  soldiers 
subscribing  ? — I  have  not  known  any  instance. 

9923.  But  this ?— -No. 

9924.  This  is  the  only  instance  you  have  known  of  ? — That  is  the  only  instance. 

9925.  Did  you  know  that  the  officers  in  charge  of  the  men  offered  themselves  to 
subscribe? — -Weil,  I  offered  to  subscribe  a  pound  myself. 

9926.  What  moved  you  ?  What  was  your  motive  ? — I  would  prefer  it-  to  having  an 
eviction  in  my  district. 

9927.  Your  experience  has  told  you  that  evictions  are  a  great  cause  of  trouble  and 
disturbance  ? — Certainly.  I  had  no  knowledge  of  the  man’s  circumstances  ;  therefore, 
I  could  not  be  influenced  by  it. 

9928.  They  are  tbe  principal  cause  of  trouble  and  disturbance.  That  is  so,  is 
not  it  ? — Well,  they  are  a  good  cause  of  it,  certainly. 

9929.  Or  a  bad  cause,  perhaps  ? — A  great  cause. 

9930.  That  is  what  you  mean.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  little  more.  Did  it  come  to 
your  knowledge  that  before  any  disturbance  at  all  took  place  at  Woodford  that  the 
tenants  had  petitioned,  and  their  bishop  signed  the  petition,  asking  for  a  reduction  in 
the  rents? — No,  I  had  no  knowledge  of  it. 

9931.  And  that  Lord  Clanricarde  did  not  even  answer  or  acknowledge  the  petition? 
— I  have  no  knowledge  of  it. 

9932.  Have  you  not  heard  that  ? — I  have  heard  that  he  did  not  answer  a  letter  of 
the  Bishop  of  Portumna. 

9933.  As  the  bishop  has  been  referred  to,  is  that  Dr.  Healy  ? — Yes. 

9934.  Dr.  Healy  was  not  supposed  to  be  a  very  great  friend  of  the  Land  League, 
was  he  ? — I  do  not  know.  1  know  he  did  not  take  a  prominent  part  in  it. 

9935.  Did  you  know  who  was  the  agent  at  that  time  ? — Yes. 

9936.  Who  ? — Mr.  Joyce. 

9937.  (Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  Of  Lord  Clanricarde  ? — Yes. 

9938.  Not  Mr.  Blake  ? — Mr.  Joyce.  It  was  in  1886. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  In  consequence  of  the  chronological  order  observed  that  has  come 
out  of  order.  I  am  talking  of  1886,  your  Lordship  sees. 

9939.  Did  you  learn  that  Mr.  Joyce,  the  new  agent,  advised  that  a  reduction  was 
called  for  ? — No,  I  knew  nothing  about  it  at  the  time. 

9940.  I  am  not  talking  about  it  at  the  time.  Of  course  you  would  not  know  it  the 

moment  it  took  place,  but  did  you  hear  that  was  what  he  decided  and  advised  ? No,  I 

did  not,  except  what  I  saw  in  the  papers  at  the  trial,  the  action  he  took  against  them. 
That  is  all  I  knew  about  it. 

9941 .  You  knew  it  in  that  way  ? — That  is  all  I  knew  about  it. 

9942.  I  want  to  get  a  little  now.  Did  you  not  see  something  more  in  the  papers  ? — 
Oh,  I  may  have  seen  it,  I  daresay ;  I  read  a  good  deal. 

9943.  Did  you  see  in  the  papers  the  correspondence  between  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach 
and  Lord  Clanricarde  ? — I  did. 

9944.  Did  you  not  learn  from  that  correspondence,  apart  from  the  trial - 

(Sir  H.  James.)  I  really  do  not  wish  to  interrupt.  Do  you  think  the  correspondence 
appearing  in  some  newspaper,  without  any  proof  of  its  be  authentic,  is  sufficient  ? 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  There  is  no  doubt  it  is  authentic. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  But  you  ask  the  witness,  in  cross-examination,  “  Have  you  seen  a 
“  thing  in  the  newspaper  ?  ” 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  A  good  number  of  offences  have  been,  I  will  not  say  thrown  at  our 
heads,  but  a  catalogue  of  crime  has  been  read  out  by  my  learned  friend  with  certain 
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motives  connected  with  it,  which  says  that  all  this  was  owing  to  certain  meetings  held 
and  certain  speeches  made  and  various  motives  attributed.  It  is  important  for  us  to 
show  what  are  the  other  disturbing  causes. 

{The  President.)  Quite  so.  The  only  question  is  in  what  way  it  is  to  be  brought  to 
our  minds.  I  quite  follow  the  questions  of  this  kind  which  you  have  put  to  other 
witnesses,  also  as  suggesting,  of  course,  that  there  were  other  causes  than  the  Land 
League  and  the  National  League. 

{Sir  C.  Bussell.)  Surely  I  am  entitled  to  ask  him.  This  is  a  matter  really  which  upon 
other  grounds  I  should  be  entitled  to  treat  as  evidence.  It  is  a  public  and  notorious 
fact  whether  he  did  not  know  that  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  remonstrated  with  Lord 
Clanricarde  against  the  contemplated  wholesale  evictions. 

( Witness.)  In  a  general  way  I  may  have  gathered  that.  I  do  not  distinctly  remember 
what  I  read. 

3945.  What  I  was  pressing  upon  you  at  that  time  was  this - 

{The  President.)  What  was  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach’s  position  at  that  time  ? 

{Sir  G.  Bussell.)  He  was  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland. 

{The  President.)  I  should  think  if  there  was  any  such  published  correspondence  it 
would  be  a  matter  of  sufficient  notoriety  to  make  it  proper  for  us  to  receive  it. 

{Sir  G.  Bussell.)  Yes,  there  is  no  doubt  at  all  about  its  being  published. 

{Sir  H.  James.)  I  am  sure,  my  Lord,  we  should  not  object  if  your  Lordship  thinks  it 
right  to  listen  to  that  fact ;  but  the  point  is  the  advantage  of  asking  the  witness, 
“  You  know  a  certain  fact,”  without  bringing  before  your  Lordship  what  was  the  real 
fact. 

{The  President.)  Yes,  I  have  led  up  to  that.  I  have  taken  it,  as  I  said  before,  up  to 
this  time  as  suggestions  which  are  common  in  cross-examination  of  the  line  which  is 
going  to  be  taken.  When  that  has  been  followed  up  as  it  has  in  this  case  sufficiently 
to  indicate  it,  I  do  not  think  we  should  hear  it  further. 

{Sir  G.  Bussell.)  I  do  not  wish  to  carry  it  beyond  this.  There  is  no  doubt  about  the 
genuineness  of  this  at  all. 

{The  President.)  Quite  so.  That  will  be  legitimate  evidence. 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  Yes,  I  do  not  propose  to  follow  it  up  any  more  than  by  asking  this 
question. 

9946.  Do  you  know  that  the  reductions  that  the  tenants  on  the  Clanricarde  estate 
asked  were  less  in  fact  than  the  reductions  the  Land  Commissioners  were  at  the  time 
making  in  that  neighbourhood  ? — I  am  not  aware.  I  cannot  swear  to  that. 

9947.  Well,  without  swearing  to  the  particular  figure,  do  you  know  generally  that 
that  was  so  ;  that  they  were  making  large  reductions  at  that  time  in  the  court  ? — No. 
I  cannot  swear  to  that.  Whatever  demand  the  tenants  had  made  I  believe  they  made 
it  before  I  went  to  the  district. 

9948.  Were  you  examined  at  all  when  the  Cowper  Commission  was  sitting  ? — No. 

9949.  Do  you  know  the  Commission  to  which  I  refer  ? — No,  I  had  no  knowledge  of 
it  except  what  may  have  appeared  in  the  press,  and  I  do  not  remember  much  about  it. 
I  paid  no  attention  to  it  whatever. 

9950.  Here  you  are  charged  with  a  large  district  as  a  police  inspector.  Do  you 
mean  to  say  you  did  not  know  the  Cowper  Commission  was  sitting  to  inquire  into  the 
state  of  Irish  tenants  ? — I  read  about  it  in  the  papers ;  that  is  all  I  know. 

9951.  That  is  what  I  am  asking  you.  Did  you  know  whether  Mr.  Joyce,  Lord 
Clanricarde’s  then  agent,  was  called  before  the  Cowper  Commission  ?— I  do  not  know 
it  as  a  fact.  I  do  not  remember  ever  having  read  it.  I  may  have  read  it,  and  very 
likely  did,  but  I  cannot  call  it  to  memory  at  present. 

9952.  Lord  Clanricarde  has  a  groat  demesne  and  house,  has  he  not,  at  Portumna  ? 
— He  has. 

9953.  How  many  hundred  acres  ? — I  could  not  say ;  it  is  not  in  my  district. 

9954.  Have  you,  or  anybody  else  to  your  knowledge,  in  that  neighbourhood,  ever 
seen  Lord  Clanricarde  in  connexion  with  this  property  ? — I  never  saw  him. 

9955.  Did  he  subscribe  to  the  relief  of  the  people  in  distress  to  your  knowledge  ? — 
1  have  no  knowledge  of  it. 

9956.  Or  are  you  aware,  from  the  knowledge  you  have  gained  since  you  were  there, 
or  what  has  been  reported  to  you  by  your  constables,  that  he  has  ever  helped  any  local 
object  ? — No. 

9957.  Or  any  local  employment? — No,  I  have  no  knowledge  of  it. 
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9958  Were  you  present  at  the  Clanricarde  trial  in  Dublin  ?-No,  I  was  not. 

9959.  Joyce  and  Clanricarde  ?— No,  I  was  not^  ,fc.  j  was  not  there. 

996?'.  SenI  w°m  noTrefer  to  it  or  to  Mr.  Atkinson’s  description  of  it  In  reference 
to  this  return  you  have  producedhere,  did  you  P^P^e  t  lb^S  ^  ^  printed  for  the 

p  1^.  ■  *•  ■«  *■» 

Sricvsr.  SL-i  ‘ix,'z,=s.  -s  nrjs 

f°9964  Will  you  try  and  remember  ? — That  is  the  exact  form  in  which  it  was  made. 

that  I  remember.  mi-  i«  Ttpirn  return  Was  it  not  in 

9967  Let  me  ask  you  to  look  at  this  return,  lhis  is  bell  s  return. 

that  form  you  made  the  return  1— Certainly  not. 

9969!  Do"yThat°'you.  in  making  your  return  to  the  authorities,  stated  the 
motive? — I  did.  . 

997l'  -Motive^  iTilftekethe  first  case  after  putting  one  general  question.  In 
this  hsi  Ton  eSde  altogether  any  crime  or  outrage  as  bemg  the  result  of  private 
v  ?  ^  T  fhink  so  I  do  not.  know  that  there  were  many,  but  I  think  s  . 
m  9972  id  von  do'  in  fact,  exclude  them.  You  attribute  all  these  to  agrarian  causes 
,9,972;  15  Vl  v  Yps  I  think  so  I  think  they  are  all  attributed  to  that. 

Wd9°73  I^U  take  the  first  case.  '“Pat  Mannion;  windows  maliciously  broken  m 

“  dwelling  house  ”  ? — Yes. 

9974  Did  he  make  a  claim  for  compensation  .  l  • 

8ft  Let1  nm  see* what  kird^  of  ^conversation  took  place  between  you.  Did  you  call 
him  Pat  ?— I  do  not  remember. 

8ft  suppose  ?— -Yes,  I  tried  to  find  out  who  did 

*99791  He  replied,  “Begorra,Ido  thmn  anybody  has  a  spite 

ag ^  That  is  so,  is  not  it?-Imay  have 

Sai9d98°l.  Did  you  then  go  on  to  say,  “  Maybe  you  paid  your  rent  ”  ?-I  do  not  know. 

1  oSdTndlhen  toutif”  PeAaps  that  was  the  reason  » ?-I  do  not  know_ 

9983.  Ind  he  Sd  “  Well,  maybe  it  was  ”  t-I  cannot  remember  what  he  said  at 

thtmeis  that  the  style  of  conversation  ?-Well,  it  might  be.  I  will  not  swear  that 

H  9985.  No,  but  that  was  the  style  of  it  ?-I  remember  he  was  very  reticent  about  the 

ma9?86.a  wflUhat  makes  a  greater  difficulty.  He  was  reticent  about  the  matter  ?- 

Y69987  Tad  druck  with  one  of  these,  Pat  Mitchell.  You  went  and  saw  Pat  Mitchell 
J  nod'  you?-idffi  not  see  that  notice.  As  well  as  I  remember,  that  notice  was  not 

^“T'yodgoTnd  see  him?-I  think  I  did.  I  think  I  saw  him.  I  am  not 

r6"what  r;:uYskgT^rU«edho0noe;  remember  that  I  asked  him  any- 
thing.  I  suspected  the  motive  myself. 
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9990.  That  throws  a  little  light  upon  it  ? — From  the  head-  constable’s  information 
too. 

9991.  Who  is  the  head  constable  ? — Head  constable  Reynolds. 

9992.  Then  am  I  to  take  it  these  motives  you  put  down  are  not  the  motives  attri¬ 
buted  by  the  persons  upon  whom  the  outrages  were  committed  ? — Very  often  they  would 
not  attribute  a  motive  at  all. 

9993.  Quite  so.  Very  often  they  would  not  attribute  a  motive  at  all  and  did  not 

attribute  a  motive  ? — The  motives  were  generally  given  to  me  by  the  sergeants _ the 

local  police. 

9  994.  Quite  out  of  his  own  head  ? — He  had  better  grounds  than  that  from  his  local 
knowledge. 

9995.  Your  experience  was  that  in  the  majority  at  least  of  the  cases,  the  people 
themselves  alleged  no  motive  ? — In  a  great  majority  of  cases  they  were  reluctant  to 
assign  an  agrarian  motive. 

9996.  And  in  fact  assigned  no  motive  ? — They  do  not  in  very  many  cases.  They  are 
reluctant  to  do  so.  That  is  my  experience. 

9997.  And  accordingly  yourself,  or  your  constable,  applying  your  own  observation 
to  the  state  of  the  case,  set  down  a  motive? — Yes.  We  are  guided  by  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  and  by  the  local  knowledge  of  the  sergeant  in  charge  of  the  district. 

9998.  I  am  rather  anxious  just  to  test  that  by  one  instance.  Pat  Glynn,  do  you 
recollect  what  his  case  was  ? — I  do  well. 

9999.  Revolver  shot  fired  through  window  ? — Yes. 

10,000.  Did  you  ask  Pat  about  the  motive  for  that  ? — I  did. 

10,001.  What  did  Pat  say  ? — He  believed  that  to  be  the  motive  himself. 

10,002.  What  ? — Borrowing  a  horse  from  a  man  named  Canning. 

10,003.  Did  Pat  tell  you  that  the  only  motive  he  could  assign  for  anybody  firing  a 
shot  through  his  kitchen  window  was  that  he  had  for  his  own  convenience  borrowed  a 
horse  from  a  man  suspected  of  having  paid  his  rent?  Now  is  that  really  what  you  say 
Pat  told  you  ? — I  am  satisfied  now  that  that  was  his  impression. 

10,004.  I  am  asking  you,  inspector,  a  plain  question.  Do  you  say  Pat  told  you  that, 
that  he  was  fired  at  because  he,  for  his  own  convenience,  had  taken  the  loan  of  a  horse 

from  a  man  who  was  suspected  of  paying  his  rent  ? — The  man  was  obnoxious _ very 

obnoxious  in  the  neighbourhood  from  whom  he  borrowed  the  horse. 

10,005.  It  was  no  good  to  the  man  to  borrow  his  horse.  It  was  good  to  the  man 
who  borrowed  it,  I  suppose  ? — Well,  I  dare  say. 

10,006.  Who  was  this  man  ? — I  would  not  care  to  mention  his  name. 

10,007.  Why  ? — He  is  not  very  popular  yet. 

10,008.  Do  you  know  whether  he  had  paid  his  rent  ?— ' Well,  my  belief  is  that  he  had 
not. 

10,009.  Now  the  complication  is  increased.  The  motive  for  firing  through  his 
window  was  that  Pat  borrowed  a  horse  from  a  man  who  had  not  paid  his  rent. 

( The  President.)  But  was  suspected  ? — No.  You  must  understand _ 

10,010.  ( Sir  G.  Russell.)  That  had  not  paid,  but  was  suspected  to  have  paid  his  rent? 
— Will  you  allow  me  to  explain  ? 

10,011.  Yes? — The  sheriff  came,  to  evict  this  man,  who  was  obnoxious,  and  he 
allowed  him  in  as  a  caretaker.  The  inference  then  was  drawn  that  he  had  settled  with 
Mr.  Taylor,  Lord  Clanricarde’s  agent. 

10,012.  Then  he  was  a  Clanricarde  tenant,  was  he  ? — Yes. 

10,013.  Have  you  stated  all  the  premises  upon  which  you  arrived  at  the  motive  that 
it  was  for  borrowing  a  horse  from  a  man  suspected  of  having  paid  his  rent,  but  who 
had  not,  you  believed,  paid  his  rent? — Yes. 

10,014.  You  have.  And  I  suppose  if  I  were  to  go  through  a  good  many  of  the  other 
cases  it  would  be  very  much  the  same  kind  of  thing,  would  not  it? — There  is  always 
some  motive  of  an  agrarian  nature. 

10,015.  Always  some  agrarian  motive  ? — In  those  cases  there  is  generally  somethin<>- 
of  an  agrarian  nature. 

10,016.  You  do  find  agrarian  causes  are  the  causes  of  crime  in  Ireland.  There  is  no 
doubt  of  that,  I  think  ? — They  are  the  greatest  number  in  my  district. 

10,017.  There  is  one  class  of  case  I  should  ask  you  about,  and  I  should  liko  to 
challenge  the  statement,  so  that  if  it  can  bo  proved,  we  shall  have  furthor  evidenco 
about  it  from  my  learned  friends.  You  havo  got  here  bracketed  together  on  the  first 
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page  four  people.  Ann  Moran 

K  *  -  “to  distin- 

guish  them  from  one  another. 

10  018  And  Thomas  Durwen,  five  people  •  les.  »  ?  y  . 

herio12l .^ncUheTcT  notrtell  you  she  refused  to  join  the  League.  It  was  the  sons. 

Th< So”oiCtTheret  no^reference  to  the  sons  in  it  at  all,  ref  using  to  join  the  National 
League  Then  this  is  not  eorreet  in  that  respect  I-So  far  as  she  was  concerned  I  do 

n1o^rh"enTseed th/An^Moran  had  her  hag  thrown  down  because  she 
refused  to  join  the  National  League,  it  was  because  her  sons  refused  . 

K  M ti£s ^ tle^d  St,  join  the  National  League  1-1  do  not 
reTo!o2“  Ihtaak^hednext,  Christopher  Duffy,  “  Oats  thrown  down  ”  did  you  see  him? 
"1od027.  Did  he  say  he  had  refused  to  join  the  National  League  ?-I  do  not  remember 
“8d;dihe  next  is  John  Durwen  (Peter),  ••  Oats  maliciously  thrown  down.”  Did 
y°?io29W  Didhl  say  he  had  refused  to  join  the  National  League  ?-I  do  not  remember, 

H  Tom  wfwTcZlfoatheT7al  sergeant  in  a  minute,  you  saw  him  yourself  ?-I 

to6join‘ the  National  League  ?-I  do  not  remember 

thlo'o32.Ul‘‘  Johr^Ibirwen^hay0 thrown  down,  refusing  to  join  the  National  League  ?— 

I  am  sure  I  saw  him.  ,  .  •  National  League  ?— I  do  not  think  it. 

10,034*.  DodyouSthinkhe  did  not?-lt  was  possible  he  may,  I  hare  no  recollection 

0f  Thorn's  Durwen,  hay  maliciously  thrown  down,  refusing  to  join  the 

Kd  ta  ten  you \e  refused  to  join  the  National  League  ?-No,  I  do  not 

remember.  statement  made  by  any  one  of  them 

10,037 .  Then  m  any  one  of  those  C“®B»  a“J  the  motive  ?_I  would  be,  I  am  sure. 

to  you,  were  you  justified  m  pu  i  &  '  memker  what  passed  between  us,  but  1 

10,038.  On  what  motive,  sUe  of  them,  and  others, 

am  sure  I  gatheied  f  opinion  of  the  local  police, 

as  I  have  already  stated,  I  got h  1 t  ^ill  you  undertake,  Mr.  Inspector,  to 

Tone  ofTho  e  “fot  Twords,  suggested  to  you  that  they  had 
swear  that  any  one  of  th  >  J  do  not  kuow.  I  do  not  remember. 

refused  to  join  the  La  <  S  I  will  not  swear  positively. 

10,040.  You  will  not  swea  .  ,  game  serjeant,  serjeant  who? 

10,041.  Now,  you  know  you  threw  me  urcil 

-Serieant  Murphy  in  this  case 

10,042.  A  namesake  of  yours  .  ies. 

10*043.  Is  he  here  ?— He  is.  D  you  say  that  Serjeant  Murphy  told 

men  haTrS  to  the  National  League  ?-Yes,  I  took 

You  took  that  from  him  J-Y« U -remember  ^  ^  ^  yQu 

10,046.  I  want  to  ask  you  °“e.®er,Tj  re  in’y0ur  district  been  one  single  instance 

understand  it  before  you  answer  it.  Has  there  in^o  League  ?-I  do  not 

of  a  charge  of  intimidation  for  refusing  to  ]om 
remember  that  I  had  any  case  of  the  sort. 
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10,047.  I  will  put  it  to  you  further.  Will  you  swear  that  anyone,  and  if  so,  give 
me  name  and  date  and  person,  has  ever  complained  to  you  that  they  have  been  intimi¬ 
dated  with  a  view  to  join  the  National  League  ? — I  do  not  remember,  people  have 
complained  to  me,  indeed,  about  the  state  of  things,  but  I  do  not  know  of  any  particular 
thing. 

10,048.  Complained  to  you  of  the  state  of  things  ? — Yes. 

( Sir  C.  Bussell.)  That  is  very  likely. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Michael  Davitt. 

10,049  You  have  spoken  of  your  knowledge  of  a  branch  of  the  National  League  in 
Kildare  before  you  went  to  (xalway  { — Yes,  we  bad  one  in  New  Bridge. 

10,050.  Do  you  remember  branches  of  the  Land  League  in  Kildare  in  1880?— There 
was  a  branch  in  New  Bridge,  I  believe. 

10,051.  And  doubtless  branches  in  other  parts  of  the  county  of  Kildare  ?— Yes. 

10,052.  Did  you  attend  any  Land  League  meetings  in  Kildare  ? — I  did  attend  some 
meetings. 

10,053.  Was  I  present  at  any  of  them  ? — No,  I  never  was  at  a  meeting  at  which  you 

STjOKG. 

10,0o4.  You  heard  speeches  at  those  meetings  in  Kildare? — I  was  aware,  but  I  was 

not  at  the  meeting  that  you  attended,  that  you  attended  a  meeting  at  the  Curradi 
once.  & 

10,055.  You  are  quite  right  ? — I  think  it  was  in  December. 

10,056.  You  heard  speeches  made  at  other  Land  League  meetings  ? — Yes,  I  mean 
public  meetings,  not  meetings  of  the  New  Bridge  branch. 

10,057.  You  attended  public  meetings  of  the  Land  League? — Yes. 

10,058.  And  you  heard  speeches  at  those  meetings  ? — Yes. 

10,059.  About  how  many  meetings  did  yoa  attend  ? — I  was  at  a  meeting  at  Athy, 
and  there  was  a  meeting  at  Mountstreven,  and  I  was  at  a  meeting  in  Kildare.  I  think 
that  is  nearly  about  the  whole. 

10,060.  Do  you  remember  attending  any  evictions  in  Kildare?— No,  I  have  no 
recollection.  Oh,  I  was  once,  the  eviction  was  not  carried  out,  I  think. 

10,061.  Then  you  have  no  recollection  of  an  actual  eviction  being  carried  out  in 
Kildare  in  your  time? — No. 

10,062.  Have  you  any  recollection  of  any  agrarian  outrage  in  Kildare  in  your  time  ? 
— Yes,  there  was  one  in  my  district. 

10,063.  One?— Yes. 

■*■0,064.  Any  other  ?  Well,  I  think  there  may  have  been  a  few  burnings. 

10,065.  How  many  years  would  your  recollection  of  these  outrages  cover ? — It  might 

cover,  perhaps,  up  from  1880.  I  went  in  April  to  Kildare,  and  it  might  cover  up  to 
1885.  °  r 

10,066.  Did  you  send  official  reports  to  your  superiors  of  these  outrages  ?— Oh 
certainly.  G 

10,067.  They  were  only  a  small  number,  you  say  ? — They  were  not  a  very  large 
number  m  New  Bridge.  I  did  not  go  outside  of  that. 

10,068.  Were  they  of  a  serious  character  ? — There  was  one  very  serious ;  a  man’s 
dwelling-house  was  burned. 

10,069.  Was  that  the  only  serious  one? — Well,  I  think  it  was,  as  well  as  I  can 
remember.  It  was  the  most  serious  of  the  lot. 

10,070.  What  kind  of  a  house  was  it  ? — It  was  a  substantial  dwelling-house, 
thatched.  ° 

Irwilo  7^  the  t(!wn  °f.N.ew  Bridge  ? — No,  about  2}  miles  at  a  place  called  Conn  a 
10,072.  Do  you  know  if  it  was  insured  ? — I  do  not  believe  it  was. 

10,073.  You  give  a  record  in  this  paper  of  my  having  attended  a  meeting  in  Wood¬ 
ford  on  the  13th  May  1887  ? — \  would  like  to  mako  a  remark  about  that. 

10,074.  But  answer  me.  You  put  it  down  in  that  record? — It  was  returned  to  me 
by  the  serjeant  in  charge  of  the  station.  I  was  informed  that  you  woro  in  the  town, 
but  I  was  not  near  enough  to  idontify  you.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  remark. 

..  10;[!7iv  8er!tl  an.Yono  t0  take  a  report  of  my  speech? — I  did  not,  because 

Mr.  VV  llliam  O  Bncn  had  addressed  a  meeting  before  that,  and  1  had  only  a  serjeant 
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the  barracks,  and  I  could 


and  two  men,  and  as  the  meetings  got  very  many,  I  sent  to 
not  send  anyone  down  to  where  you  were  speaking. 

10  076.  Have  you  seen  any  report  of  my  speech?— I  do  not  remember. 
1  o' 07 7.  Have  you  tendered  any  report  in  here  ?— No,  I  have  not. 
10,078.  Is  there  any  official  record  at  all  of  it .  Not  to  my  knowledge. 


Re-examined  by  Sir  Henry  James. 

10,079,  I  understand  you  were  in  Kildare  from  1880  to  1886,  and  then  you  came  to 

lOXiBoi” How  many  years  before  that,  if  any,  had  you  been  connected  with  the 

Oonstabulary  1-AbouU2^  ^  aa  tQ  tie  cauge  of  crime  tliat  you  found  during 

your'  experience  apart  from  these  agrarian  crimes.  In  your  experience  have  you 
found  the  people  peaceful,  or  in  the  habit  of  committing  outrages  on  each  other  .—No, 

1  ^^The1^ awere'not  in  the  habit  of  injuring  each  other's  property  or  attacking 

eai0,083erinl886Iyou  founder state  of  things  in  existence  in  Galway  that  you  have 

“To  084d  In"jmswer  to  Sir  Charles  Bussell  when  he  asked  you  if  people  complained  to 
you  of  intimidation  your  answer  was,  “  People  hare  complained  to  me  of  the  state  of 

things.”  What  was  the  complaint  they  made  to  you  ? 

(Mr.  Beid.)  I  venture  to  think  that  does  not  arise.  Complaints  made  in  regard  to 
intimidation  for  not  joining  the  National  League  was  the  specific  question  Ihe 
witness  negatived  that  such  complaints  had  been  made,  but  proceeded  to  refer  to 
other  compfaints  that  he  receded.  I  submit  my  learned  friend  is  not  entitled  to  ask 

(Tile  President.)  You  must  show  that  the  complaints  did  not  relate  to  something 
entirely  unconnected  with  this  matter. 

(Sir  Henry  James.  1  That  is  so. 

10  085  First  of  all,  state  generally,  without  going  into  detail,  of  what  character  were 
the  complaints,  about  what  sort  of  state  of  things  ?-They  complained  of  what  I  will 
almost  call  the  coercion  of  the  League.  They  did  not  mention  the  League  but  they 
complained  that  they  were  very  much  hampered  m  their  actions  by  the  state  of  things 

that  then  existed.  ,  .  __  -i  qq^ 

10  086.  Those  complaints  would  be  made  to  you,  I  suppose,  during  the  years  188b 

and  1887  ? _ I  think  I  was  not  very  long  there  when  two  complaints  were  made  to  me 

V,yit(To87?0Then  the  outrages  that  you  have  spoken  to,  which  you  investigated,  would 
they  have  taken  place  and  been  investigated  after  those  complaints  were  made  to  you  . 

10*088°  When  you  went  to  see  the  people  who  had  been  the  subject  of  the  outrages, 
would  they  speak  freely  to  you  ? — I  found  it  very  hard  to  get  information  from  them 

10,089.  Did  you  ever  find  from  them  what  was  the  cause  of  their  difficulty  ?  I 

understood  it.  They  would  be  very  reticent  in  telling  me. 

10,090.  My  question  is.  did  you  understand  from  them  the  cause  of  that  reticenc.  . 

— I  did. 

10,091.  What  was  it  they  told  you?— They  were  apprehensive. 

10,092.  Of  what? — On  account  of  the  state  of  things  that  existed  m  tne  neighbour- 

h°10  093.  You  have  had  two  instances  put  to  you,  one  was  this  man  Pat.  Glynn,  and 
the  other  was  Mrs.  Moran.  I  understood  you  first  received  reports  from  your  sub¬ 
officer  giving  the  motives  you  have  set  out  in  that  report  ?  T  es. 

10,094.  Then  you  went,  you  saw  these  people  ? — Yes. 

10,095.  And  had  a  conversation  with  them  ?— Yes.  ,  .  , 

10,096.  Did  you  in  any  instance  learn  from  them  anything  that  caused  you  to  tmnK 
the  report  made  to  you  was  incorrect  ? — Oh,  no,  I  did  not. 
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10,097.  They  may  have  been  reticent,  but  you  never  had  any  reason  to  think  that 
the  report  was  incorrect.  Is  that  so  ? — Yes. 

10,098.  You  know  nothing  of  the  state  of  things  prior  to  1886  in  Woodford  ? — Oh, 
no,  nothing. 

{The  President.)  Is  it  a  short  witness  you  have  to  call? 

.  (Mr.  Murphy.)  It  is  not  very  long,  but  I  do  not  think  we  can  finish  it  to-day. 

( The  President.)  We  shall  not  be  able  to  sit  to-morrow. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  On  Friday  ? 

(The  President.)  On  Friday. 


Adjourned  till  Friday  at  10.30. 
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“  Uncorrected  Proof” 


SPECIAL  COMMISSION  ACT,  1888. 


Royal  Courts  of  Justice, 
Probate  Court  No.  1, 
Friday,  16th  November  1888. 


Paterick  Keaveney  sworn,  examined  by  Mr.  Murphy. 

10,099.  Are  you  a  farmer  living  at  Esker  in  the  county  of  Galway  ? — Yes. 

10.100.  What  part  of  the  county  of  Galway  is  that  in,  west,  or  north,  or  where  ?— It 
is  in  the  north. 

10.101.  North-west? — Yes. 

10.102.  In  1886  did  you  take  a  grass  farm  at  Cloonimda? — Yes. 

10.103.  Was  it  vacant  at  the  time  ? — Yes. 

10.104.  What  had  become  of  the  previous  tenant? — He  sold  his  title  in  that  farm  to 
the  landlord,  I  believe. 

10.105.  And  then  went  abroad,  went  to  America,  I  sup  ps  e  ? — No. 

10.106.  Where  did  he  go  ? — He  lived  on  his  own  farm. 

10.107.  How  far  off  was  that  ? — About  half  a  mile  away  from  the  farm  he  had. 

10,108  Did  you  then  take  the  farm  from  the  landlord? — Yes,  that  is  12  months 

after. 

10.109.  I  thought  it  was  sooner.  I  think  you  had  to  pay  150Z.  for  the  interest  of 
the  tenant  who  had  gone  away  and  paid  100?.  on  account  ?— Yes,  to  the  landlord. 

10.110.  This  was  12  months  after  the  other  man  had  gone? — Yes. 

10.111.  Had  it  been  vacant  during  that  12  months? — Yes,  it  was  on  the  landlord’s 
hands. 

10.112.  And,  up  to  this  time  that  you  took  this  farm,  upon  what  terms  were  you 
with  your  neighbours? — In  a  friendly  way. 

10.113.  How  long  had  you  lived  in  the  neighbourhood? — Since  I  was  born. 

10.114.  After  you  took  the  farm  did  you  find  any  alteration  in  the  conduct  of  the 
people  towards  you  ? — Yes,  I  saw  that  they  got  strange  to  me. 

10.115.  After  a  time  did  two  men,  Pat  Glynn  and  Pat  Rafferty,  call  upon  you  ?— • 
Yes,  one  Sunday. 

10.116.  Were  they,  to  your  knowledge,  connected  with  the  branch  of  the  Lan 
League  in  that  district  ? — I  believe  so. 

( Sir  C.  Russell.)  Does  he  know  ? 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  I  think  you  will  find  that  he  has  personal  knowledge,  but  I  shall 
prove  it  in  a  moment. 

10.1 17.  In  consequence  of  what  they  said  to  you,  did  you  go  before  the  Land  League 
branch  ? — Yes. 

10.1 18.  What  was  the  branch  ? — Glenmaddy  branch. 

10.119.  Was  the  Rev.  Mr.  Welsh  president  of  the  branch? — Yes,  so  I  believe. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  What  was  the  name  of  the  branch? 

(7'/te  Witness.)  Glenmaddy  branch. 

10.120.  (Mr.  Muryhy.)  And  the  secretary,  do  you  remember  who  he  was? — Yes, 
I  do. 

10.121.  What  was  his  name? — One  Mitchell,  I  think. 

10.122.  Were  there  other  members  of  the  League  present  on  the  day  you  went 
before  the  branch  ? — Yes. 

10.123.  Now,  when  you  wont  there,  tell  us  what  occurred  ? — I  said  that  if  I  knew  it 
was  anything  against  the  rules  of  the  Land  League  to  take  the  farm,  that  I  would 
have  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  it,  and  that  I  would  surrender  the  place,  if  they  wished, 
if  I  got  the  money  back  that  I  paid  for  it ;  and  I  was  told  to  get  tho  money  back  from 
the  landlord. 
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10,124.  Who  told  you  that  ? — I  could  not  distinctly  swear  which  of  them  told  me 

^  10  125.  Cannot  you  say  which  of  them  told  you  that,  the  secretary,  or  president,  or 
who  told  you  that  ? — It  was  some  member  of  the  committee. 

10  126.  What  did  you  say  to  that  ? — I  said  that  I  would  write  to  the  landlord  ;  and  if 
he  refused  to  refund  the  money  what  would  become  of  me  ;  and  I  was  told  that  I  should 
fight  my  own  battle,  something  similar  to  that  was  said  to  me. 

10.127.  At  the  time  this  was  said  to  you  was  the  Hev.  Mr.  Welsh  there  ? — Yes. 

10.128.  And  the  secretary  ? — Yes,  the  whole  of  them. 

10’l29.  What  else  took  place  ?— Nothing  else  then  until  the  13th  May. 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  1886  ?  . 

10  130.  (Mr.  Murphy.)  1886. — On  the  18th  May  there  was  a  band  of  about  30  m 

number  assembled  on  my  farm  in  Cloonimda,  and  drove  my  cattle  on  the  public  road. 
I  was  sent  for  when  that  happened,  and  when  I  arrived  I  sent  for  the  police  at 
Cloonimda,  and  when  the  police  arrived  I  attempted  to  put  the  cattle  back  on  the  farm 
in  the  presence  of  the  serjeant  and  one  of  his  men,  and  the  men  who  turned  out  the 
cattle  stopped  in  the  gaps  and  prevented  me  putting  them  back.  Then  I  had  to  put 

them  into  another  man’s  farm. 

10  131  You  say  people  assembled  there  and  prevented  you  putting  them  back,  had 
they  anything  in  their  hands  ?— Sticks.  I  had  to  put  them  on  to  another  man’s  land 

10  132.  Could  you  get  them  into  your  farm  ? — I  could  not  get  them  into  my  farm 

^O110,133.  Can  you  give  me  the  names  of  any  of  the  people  taking  part  in  it  ? — Yes,  I 


can. 


10.134.  Do  you  recollect  the  names  of  any  of  them  who  had  been  there  the  day  you 
were’before  the  League  ? — The  committee  men,  do  you  mean  ? 

10.135.  Yes. — I  know  the  whole  of  them. 

10*, 136.  Were  any  of  them  there  that  day  ? — Not  one  of  them. 

10J37.  Then  you  had  to  put  your  cattle  on  another  farm  ? — Yes. 

10,138".  What  happened  then  ? — I  prosecuted  the  men. 

10139  When  you  put  your  cattle  on  to  another  farm  did  anything  happen  to  them 
early  in  the  morning  ?— Yes.  I  came  back  again  early  in  the  morning,  about  2  o’clock, 
with  my  brother,  in  order  to  have  them  put  back  in  my  own  farm  before  the  neighbours 

W610  140.  You  got  them  back  to  your  own  farm  ?— No,  because  there  were  three  men 
•n  the  road,  and  as  soon  as  we  were  seen  coming  along,  the  three  men  began  to  whistle, 
Xand  in  a  few  minutes  about  30  people  came  back  again. 

10141.  Then  was  it  you  that  put  them  on  some  other  farm? — Y  es,  1  had  to  put 

them  back  on  another  man  s  land.  . 

10  142  Was  there  anything  done  with  your  farm  since  it  was  left  vacant  m  tins 

wav  \ _ There  was  nothing  further  done  until  the  3rd  June,  and  on  the  3rd  June  those 

narties  that  drove  my  cattle  away  put  on  their  own  cattle,  and  broke  down  the  fences, 
and  put  their  cattle  on  20  acres.  I  enclosed  and  kept  them  there  from  the  3rd  June 
until  the  23rd  July,  until  I  was  assisted  again  by  a  body  of  police. 

10  143  Were  you  boycotted  again  this  time  ( — I  could  not  exactly  say  I  was  boy¬ 
cotted,  because  I  had  not  been  refused  any  time,  but  I  made  it  my  business  to  get 

^ l(f  L 44™ Why^id^y o u  do  that?— For  thinking  I  might  be  refused,  still  I  was  not 

refused.  „  .  .  ,  ,  v 

10,145.  Was  anything  refused  you  m  that  way  (—  Yes. 

10  146  Where  were  you  in  the  habit  of  getting  your  horse  shod  ?— 1  was  m  the 
habit  of  getting  my  horse  shod  at  the  next  village,  and  the  smith  told  me  to  get  a  few 
extra  shoes  on  "for  a  little  time,  as  well  as  I  could.  He  did  not  altogether  refuse  me, 

but  it  was  the  same.  .  . 

10  147  He  gave  you  a  slight  hint  ? — Yes. 

10  A  48.  In  consequence  of  that,  where  did  you  send  your  horses  ?— I  sent  them  to  a 

distance  then  ever  since. 

10,149.  How  far?— About  10  to  15  miles. 
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10.150.  Now,  I  think  you  prosecuted  some  of  the  men  who  put  their  cattle  on  your 
farm  ? — Yes. 

10.151.  Now,  on  the  morning  that  the  cattle  were  taken  off  your  land,  that  is  the 
morning  they  were  turned  off,  about  2  in  the  morning,  did  you  see  the  treasurer  of 
the  League  anywhere  ? — No,  not  that  morning  I  did  not. 

10.152.  Did  you  on  any  other  morning  ? — I  did,  but  it  was  about  a  mile  or  so  away 
from  the  place.  I  could  not  not  say  where  his  business  was. 

10.153.  Had  he  any  business  that  you  knew  of  in  the  place  ? — His  landlord  was 
living  on  the  place,  I  met  him  on  my  farm,  and  I  was  thinking  he  might  be  at  the  land¬ 
lord’s  house,  he  may  have  been. 

10.154.  You  did  not  see  him  go  to  the  landlord? — No. 

10.155.  Did  you  see  anything  done  to  your  cattle  that  morning  that  you  saw  him  ? _ 

Yes,  on  that  morning  they  were  turned  out. 

10.156.  What  was  his  name? — Martin  Reilly. 

10.157.  You  think  he  may  have  been  going  to  the  landlord’s  place,  but  you  did  not 
see  him  ? — Yes. 

10.158.  Was  that  the  morning  your  cattle  were  turned  out? — Yes,  but  I  had 
nothing. 


Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell. 

10.159.  Had  you  any  reason  to  suppose  he  was  not  going  to  the  landlord  ? — No 
reason  whatever. 

10.160.  Were  any  of  the  people  you  saw  on  the  30th  of  May  trespassing  on  your 
land  whom  you  prosecuted,  had  you  seen  any  of  them  at  the  National  League  meeting 
which  you  attended  ? — No,  not  one  of  them  that  I  could  say. 

10.161.  You  had  not  ? — No. 

10.162.  What  was  the  name  of  the  tenant  who  had  previously  been  in  possession  of 
this  grass  farm  ? — Malachi  Keaveney,  a  friend  of  my  own. 

10.163.  Kavanagh  or  Keaveney? — Keaveney,  a  friend  of  mine. 

10.164.  How  do  you  know  that  the  landlord  paid  him  out  ? — Because  I  heard  the 
landlord  swear  at  the  Galway  Assises  that  he  gave  110/!.  to  buy  him  out. 

10.165.  You  gave  150/.  ? — Yes. 

10.166.  Do  you  recollect  whether  the  landlord  said  he  had  given  that,  to  Malachi 
Keaveney  before  or  after  Malachi  was  evicted  ? — Malachi  was  not  evicted  at  all 

10.167.  He  was  not? — No. 

10.168.  You  are  sure  ? — Quite  sure. 

10.169.  What  was  the  rent  you  were  paying? — 41/. 

10.170.  What  was  the  rent  that  Malachi  paid  ? — I  could  not  exactly  say. 

10.171.  Did  Malachi  want  a  reduction  of  his  rent  ? — No. 

10.172.  Did  he  tell  you  that  ? — He  did  not  tell  me  that,  but  he  has  been  a*  great 
friend  of  mine  ever  since. 

10.173.  Do  you  know  one  way  or  the  other  whether  he  did  ? — I  have  reason  to 
believe  that  he  never  asked  for  a  reduction.  What  I  heard  about  him  was,  he  had 
sold  it  to  a  cousin  of  his  provided  his  landlord  would  be  satisfied  with  the  lease  of  it ; 
and  what  I  heard  about  it  then  was,  that  he  wrote  to  the  landlord  and  said  he  had  sold 
it  to  his  friend,  provided  he  would  be  satisfied,  and  the  landlord  turned  about  and  said 
he  had  agreed  for  the  very  money  that  he  had  given  for  it. 

10.174.  He  wanted  to  sell  his  interest  in  the  holding  to  somebody  else? — Yes. 

10.175.  Who  was  the  somebody  else? — A  first  cousin  of  his  own. 

10.176.  What  was  his  name? — John  Keaveney. 

10.177.  Is  he  a  decent  farmer  ? — Yes. 

10.178.  And  a  responsible  tenant? — Yes. 

10.179.  Who  was  the  landlord  ? — William  Alexander,  sub-sheriff  of  Sligo. 

10.180.  Then  for  some  reason  William  Alexander  did  not  want  the  cousin  for  tenant? _ 

He  thought  he  would  make  more  money  of  the  farm,  that  is  what  I  believe,  by  pay  in  o- 
the  sum  that  the  cousin  had  agreed  to  pay. 

10.181.  That  is  to  say,  he  would  get  from  you  or  somebody  else  150/.  or  more? _ 

Yes. 
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10,182.  Did  your  friend  Malachi  Keaveney  complain  he  had  not  been  allowed  to  sell 

his  interest? — No.  .  ,  ,  .  , , 

10  183.  To  his  cousin? — No,  he  did  not  because  the  landlord  gave  him  the  very 

money  he  had  agreed  to  pay  to  him.  .  „  ,T 

10  184.  Did  he  complain  that  he  had  not  been  allowed  to  sell  it  to  his  cousin  .  JNo, 


I  did  not  hear  that. 

10.185.  Now  these  men  who  trespassed  on  your  land  on  the  30th  May,  how  many 
were  prosecuted? — Eight,  seven  men  and  a  woman. 

10.186.  What  was  the  sentence  ? — Six  months. 

10T87.  With  hard  labour  ?— Yes 

10,188.  Did  the  woman  get  six  months  ? — No,  she  was  let  off  on  her  own  recognisances. 
10*189'.  Who  were  the  men  who  got  the  six  months? — Roger  Kerann,  Michael 
Rafferty,  John  Mannion,  sen.,  John  Mannion  (Pat),  Michael  Keaveney. 

10.190.  Were  these  sons  of  farmers  in  the  neighbourhood  ? — They  were  farmers 

living  up  by  the  farm. 

10.191.  Neighbours  of  the  farm? — Yes. 

10.192.  Were  they  farmers  or  sons  of  farmers ?— Farmers  themselves;  one  or  two 
of  them  sons  of  farmers. 

10.193.  You  mentioned  one  of  these  men  as  being  of  the  name  of  Keaveney,  one  of 
the  men  that  were  prosecuted  ? — Yes,  Michael  Keaveney. 

10.194.  Was  he  any  relation  to  the  man  who  wanted  to  get  the  land  .  JNo,  but  his 

father  was  the  herd  for  him. 

10.195.  Were  you  a  member  of  the  League? — Well,  the  tenant  was  always  the 
member,  and  my  mother  used  to  pay  a  subscription  towards  the  League.  My  father 
was  not  alive. 

10.196.  Your  mother  was  the  tenant? — Yes. 


Re-examined  by  Mr.  Murphy. 

10.197.  Do  you  know  any  reason  why  the  landlord  should  not  have  150L,  if  it  was 

the  value  of  the  farm  ? — No.  ,  ,  ,  ,  _ 

10.198.  Give  me  the  names,  please,  again  of  the  men  you  prosecuted  Roger 

Kerann,  Michael  Rafferty,  John  Mannion  — 

10.199.  John  Mannion? — Yes,  Pat.  John  Mannion,  sen.,  Thomas  Kelly,  Michael 

10,200^  Were  there  any  of  the  Mannions  members  of  the  committee  of  the  League  ? 
— Any  of  them  Mannions  ? 

10.201.  Yes.— Not  one.  T  «  y 

10.202.  Are  there  any  Mannions  members  of  the  League  committee  .  1  do  not 

understand  you.  ,  .  , 

10.203.  Is  John  Mannion? — John  Mannion,  no,  he  is  not  a  member,  but  there  are 

men  of  his  name  members  of  the  League. 

10.204.  And  were  there  on  the  day  that  you  went  before  the  League  .  res. 

10*205.  Was  the  fact  of  your  going  before  the  League  known  in  the  country  ?  — 

Yes. 

10,206.  Talked  about?— Yes. 


Viscountess  Mountmorres  sworn,  examined  by  Sir  Henry  James. 

10  207.  I  believe  you  are  the  widow  of  the  late  Lord  Mountmorres  ?— Yes. 

10  208  Did  you  in  the  year  1864  become  the  resident  at  the  place  called  Ebor  Hall  ? 

—Yes. 

10.209.  Near  Cong? — Yes. 

10.210.  In  the  county  of  Galway  ? — Yes.  _ 

10.211.  I  believe  the  estate  was  some  350  Irish  acres  ? — Yes,  1  think  it  was. 

10*212.  That  would  be  about  500,  in  round  numbers,  English  ?— Yes. 

10.213.  Your  husband,  I  believe,  was  the  principal  occupier  of  the  land  himself  . 

Yes. 

10.214.  But  there  were  some  tenants,  I  believe,  on  the  land  ;  about  11  tenants  ? 
Yes,  there  were. 
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10  215  Now  I  believe  you  do  not  fix  dates  exactly,  but  you  recollect  some  meeting 
being  field  in  your  neighbourhood  about  1879  j— I  cannot  fix  the  date. 

10  216.  But  do  you  recollect  some  meeting  being  held  first  ?  1  do. 

10.217.  Up  to  that  time  what  relations  had  existed  between  your  husband  and  the 

tenants? — The  most  friendly.  .  t  ,1-. 

10.218.  Had  there  been  any  dispute  of  any  kind  at  all  that  you  know  of  .  1  do 

not  think  so  at  all. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  What  time  are  you  fixing  ?  t  v  t  nor. 

10  219  (Sir  Henry  James.)  I  will  give  you  the  exact  date  directly.  I  tnmk  1  can 
give  ’you  one  date.  On  the  11th  July  1880  did  your  husband  obtain  an  ejectment  order 

against  a  tenant  of  the  name  of  Patrick  Sweeney  ?— Yes  ,, 

10  220.  About  how  long  before  that  time,  taking  that  daue  as  July  1880,  had 
there’”been  any  change  of  relation  between  your  husband  and  Lu  tenants  ?  A  short 

time  before  that.  .  .  . ,  ,  •  -i 

10  221.  Was  that  before  or  after  these  meetings  were  held  oi  which  you  have 

spoken? — After  these  meetings.  ,  ,  ,  , 

P 10  222  After  the  change,  what  did  you  observe  different  to  what  had  occurred 

before  ? _ The  men  ceased  to  touch  their  hats,  and  they  were  disrespectful  m  their 

10,223.  Were  there  any  obstacles  put  in  the  road,  or  anything  of  that  kind  ? 

Yes  frequently  obstacles  were  put  in  the  road. 

10  224  What  kind  ? — There  was  one  time  a  sort  of  wall  built  across  the  road, 

and  iust  room  for  the  horse  to  go  through  and  upset  the  car  . 

10  225.  I  believe  your  husband  was  a  magistrate,  and  did  he  attend  the  sessions  . 

10  226.  Ha'Je  you  been  to  the  sessions  at  all  when  you  have  seen  anything  m 
the  crowd  that  attracted  your  attention  ? — Yes,  on  one  occasion  the  people  looked 
so  threateningly  at  him  that  I  was  afraid. 

10  227.  Where  was  he? — At  Maam. 

10228.  How  far  is  that  from  Ebor?— I  think  about  nine  miles. 

10*229.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  know  it,  but  I  believe  it  is  the  .-5th  Septembei 

1880’,  there  was  a  meeting  at  Clonbar  ? — Yes.  T 

10  230.  How  far  is  Clonbar  from  Ebor  ? —  About  an  Irish  mile  and  a  halt,  1 

10,231.  I  do  not  take  this  from  this  lady,  but  it  shall  be  proved,  Clonbar  is  a  mile 

and  a  half  from  Ebor  ? — I  think  so,  about  that.  ,  ,,  ?  Vqo 

10  232  I  believe  in  August  1880  you  went  to  Scotland  to  see  youi  bi  other  .  e  . 

10*233.  About  consulting  with  him?— Yes.  _  .  , 

10.234.  I  believe  Lord  Mountmorres  thought  it  more  prudent  to  remain  at  home 

and  protect  the  house,  and  did  ? — Yes.  .  ,.  . 

10.235.  On  the  26th  September  1880,  I  believe,  you  had  a  communication  by 

telegraph  which  caused  you  to  return?  Tea.  £ 

10.236.  I  will  ask  you  as  little  detail  as  possible.  On  arrival  home  you  found  your 

husband  had  been  shot  ?  Y  es.  .  .I  ? 

10  237.  There  were  several  shots,  I  believe,  found  in  the  body  .  i  es. 

10.238.  Were  you  present  at  the  funeral  ?— No  I  was  not.  . 

10.239.  Ho  you  know  anything  as  to  whether  the  men  would  put  the  comn  m  the 

hearse  or  not? — They  refused. 

10.240.  (Sir  C.  Russell.)  Was  Lady  Mountmorres  there  ? 

(Sir  H.  James.)  There  were  others  present. 

(Witness.)  I  was  there. 

10.241.  Did  you  see  that  fact  ? — I  did  not  see  it,  but  my  brothers  told  me. 

10.242.  Were  you  in  the  house  at  the  time? — I  was  in  the  house. 

10*243.  Were  your  brothers  present  ? — Yes,  they  were. 

10,244.  Do  not  tell  me  what ;  but  did  they  make  some  statement  to  you  at  the  time  .- 

10  245.  What  was  the  name  of  your  brother  ? — Colonel  Broadrick. 

10*246.  I  believe  you  remained  at  Ebor? — Yes,  some  three  weeks. 

10  247.  After  your  husband’s  funeral  ? — Yes. 
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10  248,  I  believe  you  bad  to  go  ;  you  went  to  tbe  steamer  at  Conn  to  go  away  ? — 
Yes 

10  249.  How  were  you  treated  on  your  road  to  tbe  steamer  after  your  husband’s 
murder  ?— The  people  booted  and  laughed  at  us.  There  were  some  people  passing  in 
a  cart,  and  they  booted  and  laughed,  so  that  I  bad  to  draw  down  tbe  blinds. 

10,250.  Were  you  with  your  children  at  tbe  time? — Yes,  I  was. 

10  251.  Do  you  know  anything  of  what  happened  to  your  little  boy  on  tbe  lawn  in 
tbe  front  of  tbe  bouse  ? — A  stone  was  thrown  at  him  when  we  allowed  him  to  go  out 
on  tbe  lawn. 

10.252.  Was  that  after  your  husband’s  death  or  before  ? — After. 

10.253.  How  old  was  your  little  boy  ? — Eight  years  old. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  Did  she  see  it? 

10.254.  (Sir  H.  James.)  How  do  you  know  this,  did  you  see  it? — He  told  me. 

10.255.  We  have  proof  of  it.  That  is  a  little  boy  about  eight  years  old  ? — Yes. 
10*256.  I  believe  in  August  1879,  you  were  under  police  protection,  you  and  your 

husband  Lord  Mountmorres  ? — Yes. 

10.257.  What  should  you  say  as  to  you  husband’s  'popularity  with  the  tenants  up  to 
the  time  of  this  meeting  ?— He  was  extremely  popular,  not  only  with  the  tenants  but 

with  the  whole  country.  . 

10.258.  He  would  have  had  no  cause  for  anything  like  police  protection  until  alter 

the  meeting?— No,  certainly  not. 

10.259.  Dp  to  the  time  of  this  meeting  do  you  recollect  your  husband  ever  being 
asked  to  make  any  reduction  in  rent,  up  to  the  time  of  the  meeting  taking  place?— No, 
I  do  not  ever  recollect  that. 

10.260.  Up  to  that  time  had  you  always  been  treated  with  courtsey  and  kindness  by 

the  people  ? — Oh,  quite  so.  . 

10.261.  Were  you  at  any  time  pelted  with  stones  when  you  were  m  your  carriage  ? — 
Yes,  I  have  had  stones  thrown  at  my  pony  carriage,  and  also  the  children’s  ponies  when 


we  were  out.  .  T 

10.262.  Speak  first  for  yourself,  when  was  it  you  had  stones  first  throwm  at  you  ? — 1 

cannot  remember  the  exact  date.  . 

10.263.  Would  it  be  before  or  after  the  meeting  and  the  police  protection? — 


A.ft6r 

10,264.  After  which  ?— After  the  police  protection. 

10^265.  That  would  be  after  August  ?— Yes. 

10,266.  We  know  you  left  in  the  month  of  October  1880? — Yes. 

10*267.  So  it  would  be  between  August  1879  and  October  1880? — Yes. 

10*268.  Now  after  1880,  could  you  keep  the  men  servants  in  your  house  ? — No,  we 

were  not  allowed. 

10,269.  Did  the  servants  you  had  leave  you  ?— Yes,  they  all  left  one  after  another. 
10*270.  Did  they  give  you  reasons  for  leaving  ? — No,  they  gave  me  no  reasons  for 


leaving. 

(Sir  G.  Russell .)  I  object.  . 

(Sir  E.  James.)  I  submit  I  am  entitled  to  ask  this.  The  servants  at  the  time  ot 
leaving  gave  a  reason  for  leaving,  and  I  ask  your  Lordships  whether  that  is  not 
evidence. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  I  do  not  trouble  about  it. 

(The  President.)  We  have  no  doubt  about  it. 

10.271.  (Sir  E.  James.)  You  had  three  men  servants  left  you  in  the  year  1880  ? — 
Yes. 

10.272.  What  reason  was  given  by  the  first  who  left  why  he  left  ? — The  first  gave 
the  reason  that  stones  were  thrown  at  him  when  he  went  to  the  post,  and  he  was 


10.273.  The  next  one,  I  believe,  went  to  America  ? — He  ran  away  one  Sunday.  No 
one  knew  when  he  was  leaving  except  myself  and  my  husband. 

10.274.  Did  he  give  you  a  reason  for  going  ? — Yes,  he  did. 

10.275.  What  was  it  ? — He  said  he  was  so  afraid  he  could  not  stay,  he  was  so 
threatened. 

10.276.  Then,  I  believe,  the  only  person  in  the  place  of  those,  you  were  able  to  get, 
was  a  retired  sergeant  from  Dublin? — Yes. 
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10  277.  Did  lie  stay  with  you  about  seven  weeks  ?— Yes,  he  did. 

10  278  Did  he  leave  and  give  you  a  reason  for  leaving  ? — Yes,  he  gave  the  reason 
why  he  must  leave,  because  he  was  afraid.  He  gave  notice  in  a  week.  He  stayed 

-just  three  days  after  that  and  left.  1QOf, ,  v 

10,279.  I  believe  he  left  you  on  the  15th  August  1880  ?— Yes,  he  did. 


Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell. 


10.280.  I  will  trouble  you  as  little  as  I  can,  Lady  Mountmorries.  Your  late 
husband’s  property  was  not  considerable  ? — No. 

10.281.  How  many  tenants  ? — I  think,  eleven. 

10.282.  Representing  a  total  rental  of  about  how  much  ? — About  50 1. 

10.283.  Small  holdings  ?— Yes. 

10.284.  In  the  mountains  ? — Yes. 

10.285.  Were  you  living  at  Ebor  Hall  during  the  whole  of  1878  ? — I  think  so.  Yes. 
10*286.  Just  try  and  recollect? — Yes,  I  think  so.  I  think  we  lived  there. 

10.287.  The  whole  of  1878  ? — Yes. 

10.288.  The  whole  of  1879  ?— No— yes,  in  1879,  too. 

10.289.  The  whole  of  1878,  and  the  whole  of  1879  ? — I  am  not  quite  sure.  W e 
often  went  to  England,  but  I  think  I  was  at  home. 

10.290.  Substantially,  at  all  events,  both  those  years? — Yes;  I  think  so,  as  far  as  I 


know. 

10,291.  And  the  whole  of  1880  up  to  the  month  of  August?— Yes, 

10*292.  When  you  went  to  England,  and  then  returned  on  this  sad  occasion  ? — Yes. 
10^293.  The  petty  sessions  court  which  your  husband  attended  as  magistrate  was  at 

Mahon? — Yes.  . 

10.294.  You  nave  spoken  of  an  occasion  when,  attending  the  sessions  at  Maam,  you 

observed  what  appeared  to  you  the  threatening  demeanour  of  the  crowd  ? — Yes. 

10.295.  Had  that  anything  to  do  at  all  with  any  question  of  landlord  and  tenant,  so 
far  as  you  know  ? — That  I  do  not  know.  I  did  not  inquire  what  had  gone  on  at  the 

C°10^296.  But,  so  far  as  you  know,  had  it  anything  to  do  with  the  question  of  landlord 
and  tenant  at  all  ? — I  do  not  know. 

10.297.  I  say  as  far  as  you  know  ? 

10.298.  When  do  you  say  the  first  meeting  to  which  you  attribute  any  change  m  the 
demeanour  of  your  neighbours  towards  you  took  place  ? — That  I  do  not  know ;  I  do 
not  know  the  dates  of  them. 

10.299.  I  must  put  it  to  you  to  be  good  enough  to  try  and  recollect.  Did  any 
meeting  that  you  can  specify  take  place  in  1879,  to  which  you  attribute  any  change  in 
the  demeanour  of  the  people  ? — I  do  not  remember  the  date,  but  I  remember  a  meeting 
at  Clonbur  quite  recently  where  the  demeanour  was  quite  threatening.  I  do  not 
remember  exactly  the  date,  but  it  was  since  this  meeting  took  place.  I  went  through 
Clonbur,  and  the  people  were  extremely  disrespectful. 

10.300.  It  is  very  important  if  you  can  kindly  fix  the  date  ? — I  cannot  6x  the  date. 
10*301.  First  of  all,  will  you  tell  my  Lords  where  the  meetings  you  say  were  held  ? — 

There  were  various  meetings  held. 

10.302.  Tell  me  any  ? — There  was  a  meeting  at  Oughterard. 

10.303.  When  ? — I  cannot  tell  the  date. 

10.304.  How  far  is  Oughterard  from  Clonbur? — A  long  distance.  I  should  think 
30  miles  round  by  the  road. 

10.305.  Is  there  any  other  meeting  besides  the  one  at  Oughterard  to  which  you  can 
make  reference  ? — I  heard  of  several. 

10.306.  Where? — I  heard  of  one  at  Clonbur. 

10.307.  Vhen  ?— I  do  not  remember  the  date, 'Ait  was  in  1879,  I  do  not  remember 
the  date. 

10.308.  Will  you  say  it  was  in  1879?— It  was  since  the  meetings  began. 

10.309.  That,  I  am  afraid,  is  too  vague.  I  really  want  it  so  that  we  can  follow  it 
up  afterwards.  You  have  suggested  one  at  Oughterard,  30  miles  oil? — Yes. 
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10.310.  And  you  are  not  able  to  speak  when  that  was  ? — No. 

10.311.  Can  you  mention  any  other  meeting  to  which  you  attribute  this  change  in 
the  demeanour  of  the  people  ? — What  I  noticed  was  at  the  petty  sessions ;  the  people 
were  so  very  threatening  in  their  demeanour. 

10.312.  Had  you  heard  of  complaints,  rightly  or  wrongly,  of  your  husband’s  action 
as  a  magistrate? — Never. 

10.313.  Had  you  heard  of  any  disputes  in  reference  to  his  interfering  with  rights  of 
way  which  the  people  in  the  neighbourhood  were  claiming  ? — No.  I  never  heard  of 
any  disputes.  I  have  not  heard  him  spoken  against  in  that  way. 

10.314.  Do  you  know  that  he  had  disputes  about  rights  of  way  ? — As  a  magistrate 
he  had  to. 

10.315.  I  mean  rights  of  way  claimed  by  the  people  over  his  own  property? _ I 

cannot  recall  that.  It  must  have  been  something  very  slight,  because  I  do  not 
remember  anything  about  it.  » 

10.316.  Was  there  not  a  dispute  by  which  he  sought,  as  it  was  alleged,  to  stop  up 
an  ancient  pathway  which  the  people  had  across  a  portion  of  his  own  property  from 
the  mountain  ? — It  must  have  been  a  very  small  dispute,  because  I  heard  nothing 
about  it. 

10.317.  You  have  never  heard  anything  like  I  am  suggesting  to  you  now  ? _ No.  I 

never  heard  anything  about  it. 

10.318.  B  it  your  observations  of  the  change  of  the  demeanour  of  the  people,  as  I 
understand,  was*  when  you  accompanied  your  husband  to  the  petty  ssssions  at  Maam  ? 
—Yes. 

10.319.  I  must  ask  you,  please.  Lady  Mountmorres,  you  have  not  told  us,  but  is  it 
not  a  fact  that  Lord  Mountmorres  received  threatening  notices  ? — Yes. 

10.320.  Was  that  before  any  meetings  were  held  to  which  you  have  made  reference  ? 
— The  chief  threatening  notice  was  after  the  meeting.  I  used  to  hear  that  there  were 
meetings  held,  and  it  was  in  consequence  of  these  meetings  that  the  first  threatening 
notice  was  sent. 

10.321.  Of  course  you  are  not  strictly  entitled  to  argue  in  that  way,  but  you  are 
strictly  entitled  to  answer  in  that  way.  Do  you  aifirm  clearly  in  your  *mind  that  the 
threatening  notice  was  after  the  meeting  ? — I  do  not  remember  when  the  meetings 
were,  but  it  was  since  the  meetings  began. 

10.322.  Will  you  tell  me  what  meetings  ? — I  cannot  tell  you  that. 

10.323.  Will  you  tell  me  where  the  meeting  was  ? — I  cannot  tell  you  any  dates.  I 
used  to  hear  of  them  at  Clonbur  and  at  Oughterard.  I  frequently  heard  of  them. 
The  dates  1  cannot  tell  you. 

10.324.  Clonbur  is  close  to  you  ?— A  mile  and  a  half,  I  think,  about. 

10.325.  Will  you  undertake  to  say  there  was  a  meeting  at  Clonbur  before  your 
husband  received  a  threatening  notice  or  notices  ? — I  will  not  undertake  to  say  that, 
because  I  do  not  quite  remember. 

10.326.  Will  you  undertake  to  say  that  there  was  the  meeting  at  Oughterard,  30 
miles  off,  before  you  got  the  threatening  notices  ? — I  do  not  know  the  dates,  so  I 
cannot  say. 

10.327.  Then  I  must  put  it  to  you,  will  you  undertake  to  say  that  there  was  any 
meeting  held  in  or  near  the  neighbourhood  of  your  place  before  you  got  the 
threatening  notices  ? — I  heard  frequently  of  meetings  all  round. 

10.328.  I  am  asking  you  of  any  meetings  that  you  would  describe  as  being  in  your 
own  neighbourhood.  The  only  one  you  have  definitely  mentioned  is  Oughterard  30 
miles  off? — I  can  say  no  more,  except  until  these  meetings  happened  the  relations  of 
Lord  Mountmorres  with  everyone  were  most  friendly. 

10.329.  1  must  press  you  again,  Lady  Mountmorres.  I  do  not  wish  to  do  it  at  all 
unduly,  but  can  you  specify  any  meeting,  and  if  so  where  held,  before  your  husband 
received  threatening  notices.  Tell  me  the  place  even  ? — No,  I  was  not  told  those  kind 
of  things. 

10.330.  Then  you  are  not  able  to  tell  me  wLere  any  meeting  was  held  to  which  you 
attribute  the  changed  attitude  of  the  people? — [The  witness  here  fainted.'] 

( Sir  H.  James.)  My  friend  has  intimated  to  me  that  he  does  not  desire  to  ask  Lady 
Mountmorres  anything  more,  and  as  I  can  get  what  I  want  from  other  witnesses,  there 
is  no  reason  why  I  should  re-examine. 
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Matthew  Rudden  sworn,  examined  by  Sir  Henry  James. 

10.331.  Are  you  a  bead  constable  in  the  Irish  Constabulary  ? — Head  constable,  sir. 

10.332.  Were  you  at  any  time  stationed  near  Cong,  in  Galway,  if  so,  tell  me  when  ? 
_ X  went  to  be  stationed  at  Clonbur  about  the  beginning  of  September  1879. 

10.333.  Where  were  you  stationed  in  September  1879,  do  you  say? — In  Clonbur,  in 

county  Galway. 

10  334.  I  presume  you  know  Ebor  Hall,  where  Lord  Mountmorres  lived  ? — Yes. 

10.335.  How  far  is  that  from  Clonbur  ? — It  will  be,  I  daresay,  about  two  miles,  two 

short  miles.  „  .  n  . 

10.336.  You  say  you  were  stationed  there  first  m  September  1879.  Go  you  know 

when  the  Land  League  was  established  at  Clonbur?— I  know  in  October  1879,  it  was 
established  at  that  time. 

10.337.  Had  you  been  stationed  in  different  parts  of  Galway,  before  you  went 
to  Clonbur? — Yes. 

10.338.  After  the  establishment  of  the  Land  League  at  Clonbur,  what  should  you  say 
became  the  state  of  your  district  ? — Well,  it  became  more  disturbed  soon  after. 

10  339.  In  what  way  do  you  say  it  became  more  disturbed  ;  what  did  you  notice  ?— 
We  had  some  threatening  notices,  and  parties  threatened  for  working  for  a  landlord  in 
the  locality,  and  a  house  fired  into. 

10.340.  Who  was  the  landlord  of  whom  you  speak  ? — He  was  a  Mr.  Lynch,  ot 
Peterswell  Castle. 

10.341.  How  far  would  that  be  from  Ebor  ?— It  would  be  three  miles ;  it  was  a  mile 
from’  Clonbur,  in  the  opposite  direction  from  Ebor  Hall. 

10.342.  That  will  bring  it  about  three  miles  ? — About  three  miles  from  Ebor  Hall. 

10.343.  What  happened  to  him? — Well,  his  workmen  left  him,  and  his  house  was 

fired  into  by  night.  .  .  , 

10.344.  i  believe  you  saw  the  shots  yourself  ? — I  saw  the  bullet  hole  m  the  <  oor, 

and  I  saw  the  marks  there  on  the  wall  opposite  the  door. 

10.345.  The  mark  of  the  bullet? — Yes. 

10.346.  Was  that  a  workman  or  a  tenant  ? — He  was  a  small  tenant,  a  man  who 
used  to  do  tailoring  business,  and  he  was  on  friendly  terms  with  Mr.  Lynch. 

10.347.  What  was  the  name  of  this  man  ? — His  name  was  George  Hopkins. 

10*348.  Did  other  tenants  on  Mr.  Lynch’s  estate  make  complaints  to  you  as  being 

the  constable  there  ? — Yes. 

10,349.  What  did  they  complain  of  ? — They  complained. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  I  object  to  this. 

(The  President.)  This  very  question  will  be  found  in  the  books,  and  if  necessary  it 

can  be  referred  to.  . 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  I  wish  to  make  it  clear  what  the  objection  is.  If  it  goes  no  further 

than  this  that  complaint  was  made,  I  do  not  object. 

(The  President.)  The  very  point  has  arisen.  We  have  paid  great  attention  to  the 
authorities  upon  this  point  that  complaints  which  are  made  to  constables  may  be  given 
in  evidence,  that  is  a  fact  that  they  are  the  proper  persons  to  make  complaints  to. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  I  am  not  objecting  to  the  fact  that  complaints  were  made  to  the 
head  constable,  and  if  it  goes  no  further  than  that  I  do  not  object.  My  objection  is 
to  the  admissibility  of  the  details  of  the  complaints  that  were  made  to  the  constable. 

(The  President.)  The  details  must  be  given  sufficiently  for  us  to  understand  what 
it  was  about.  If  they  were  complaints  about  a  drunken  woman  that  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it,  there  must  be  sufficient  statement  made  to  identify  it. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  I  respectfully  submit  that  further  than  stating  that  there  were 
complaints  made,  and  if  your  Lordship  likes,  for  the  purpose  of  identifying  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  complaint,  that  the  details  are  not  evidence. 

(The  President.)  That  was  always  clearly  in  our  minds. 

(Sir  II.  James.)  We  do  not  propose  to  prove  details.  I  only  want  the  nature  of  the 
complaint. 

10.350.  I  ask  you  did  the  tenants  on  Mr.  Lynch’s  property  make  complaints  to 
you? — Yes,  a  good  deal. 

10.351.  Without  going  into  detail,  tell  me  generally  of  what  did  they  complain  ?— 
Some  three  or  four  of  them  complained  to  mo  that  they  had  been  visited  at  night,  and 
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cautioned  not  to  work  for  Mr.  Lynch,  or  to  be  telling  him  what  was  going  on  in  the 
locality,  that  is  the  substance  of  wliat  they  told  me. 

10.352.  Did  you  become  personally  acquainted  with  Lord  Mountmorres  ? — Yes. 

10.353.  Do  not  tell  me  what  he  said,  but  have  you  ever  heard  him  speaking  about 
the  Land  League  after  it  was  established.  Just  say  yes  or  no  ? — Yes,  I  did. 

10.354.  Until  the  Land  League  was  established  had  you  an  opportunity  of  knowing 
whether  Lord  Mountmorres  was  popular  with  the  people  or  not  ? — I  was  not  much 
acquainted  with  Lord  Mountmorres  until  about  the  time  the  Land  League  was 
started. 

10.355.  After  this  Land  League  was  established,  did  you  notice  the  manner  of  the 
people  towards  Lord  Mountmorres  ? — As  far  as  I  could  observe,  their  manner  towards 
Lord  Mountmorres  and  other  landlords  was  a  bit  changed. 

10.356.  We  have  got  the  date  when  Lord  Mountmorres  was  murdered  as  the  26th  of 
September  1880,  to  you  knowledge  had  there  been  Land  League  meetings  held  before 
the  26th  October  1880  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ebor  Hall  ? — There  was  a  Land  League 
meeting  held  near  Ballyroan,  I  saw  parties  going  to  it  I  think  on  the  5th  October 
1879.  & 

10.357.  How  far  would  that  be  ?— About  eight  or  10  miles  where  the  meeting  was 
held  from  Ebor  Hall. 

10.358.  Were  any  meetings  at  all  held  at  Clonbur  ?— There  was  a  meeting  held  the 
day  after  Lord  Mountmorres  was  shot  on  the  26th — on  the  25th  I  think  he  was 
shot. 

10.359.  I  was  wrong,  he  was  shot  on  the  25th,  but  do  you  know  of  your  own  know¬ 

ledge  between  the  establishment  of  the  League  in  August  1879  and  September  1880 
of  any  meetings  being  held  besides  the  one  you  have  mentioned  ?  There  was  one 
held  at  Kilmaine  something  about  the  same  distance  from  Ebor  Hall,  about  two  miles, 
and  there  was  also  a  meeting  held  in  Gort.  I  think  it  would  be  in  July  1880  or  there¬ 
abouts.  . 

10.360.  You  have  been  asked  the  distances  generally  there  were  meetings  held  m 

the  neighbourhood  before  the  murder  ? — Yes. 

10.361.  I  believe  you  saw  the  body  of  Lord  Mountmorres  the  morning  after  the 

murder  ? — Yes. 

10.362.  I  do  not  want  to  go  into  details,  but  I  believe  there  were  some  six  bullet 

wounds? _ There  were  two  bullet  wounds  under  his  chest  near  his  stomach  ;  two  more 

in  his  throat,  and  one  bullet  wound  in  his  forehead.  I  think  the  bullet  was  lodged 
at  some  place  near  the  eyebrow. 

10.363.  Was  it  your  duty  to  try  and  endeavour  to  discover  the  murderer  ? — Yes.  1 
was  employed  upon  that  duty  for  some  time  after. 

10.364.  Could  you  obtain  the  slightest  information  from  anyone  in  that  neighbour¬ 
hood  ? — Very  little  indeed. 

10.365.  Were  you  watched  when  you  were  making  your  inquiries,  were  you  followed  ? 
—Yes. 


Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell. 

10.366.  Where  were  you  stationed  before  you  went  to  Clonbur  ? — In  different  parts 
of  Galway. 

10.367.  Where  ? — I  was  stationed  in  the  town  of  Galway.  I  was  stationed  up  at  a  place 
called  Ardraham. 

10.368.  Had  your  services  all  been  in  the  county  of  Galway  ? — No. 

10.369.  Where? — I  was  serving  in  county  Mayo,  county  Down,  and  also  in  the 
depot  at  Dublin  for  some  time. 

10.370.  Were  there  Land  Leagues  in  other  parts  where  you  were  ? — No,  that  was 
before  the  Land  League  was  ever  heard  about. 

10.371.  Since  1879  you  have  been  in  Galway,  have  you  ? — From  1875,  I  think. 

10.372.  Will  you  tell  me,  please,  forming  your  judgment  from  ycur  experience  and 
observation  in  Clonbur,  when  you  were  there,  was  Lord  Mountmorres’  unpopularity 
which  you  referred  to,  due  to  his  being  a  landlord,  or  in  relation  to  his  conduct  as  a 
magistrate  ? — Well,  I  dare  say  both. 
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10.373.  To  which  would  you  attribute  the  greatest  part  of  his  unpopularity  ? — Well, 

I  think  his  unpopularity  arose  a  good  deal  from  this  reason,  that  he  made  it  no  secret 
that  he  was  very  much  "opposed  to  the  Land  League,  and  he  often  spoke  about  bringing 
military  to  the  neighbourhood,  to  have  them  there  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing 
meeting’s,  and  such  things  as  that.  I  think  his  unpopularity  arose  from  that. 

10.374.  I  want  to  put  it  to  you,  when  do  you  say  there  was  first  held  in  or  about 
the  neighbourhood,  within  a  radius  of  10  miles  if  you  like,  a  Land  League  meeting? — 
The  first  was  I  think  in  the  beginning  of  October  1879. 

10.375.  'Where  ? — I  think  at  a  place  called  Mile  Hill  outside  Ballyroan  in  county 

Mayo. 

10.376.  In  October  1879  ?— Yes. 

10.377.  And  that  was  the  first  meeting  of  any  shape  or  kind  in  connexion  with  the 
Land  League  that  you  heard  of  in  that  neighbourhood  ? — Well,  I  heard  of  a  case  of  a 
meeting  being  held  in  the  village  of  Clonbur  before  I  went  there,  but  I  could  not  say 
for  a  fact. 

10.378.  Did  you  know  that  Lord  Mountmorres  was  under  police  protection  from 
August  of  1879  ? — Yes,  I  am  aware  he  was  under  police  protection. 

10.379.  You  became  aware  that  he  had  been  threatened  ? — Yes,  I  did. 

105,380.  At  that  time,  when  he  was  so  threatened  and  so  under  police  protection,  so 
far  as  you  know,  is  there  any  ground  for  suggesting  that  it  had  anything  to  do  with 
him  in  his  character  as  a  landlord? — Well,  I  think  the  fact  of  his  being  a  landlord  and 
a  magistrate,  both  combined — I  could  not  separate  the  two  things. 

10.381.  Had  he  done  anything — given  notice  to  any  of  his  tenants? — Yes;  he  had 
had  a  dispute  with  one  of  his  tenants. 

10.382.  When,  please? — Well,  some  months  before  he  was  murdered,  sir. 

lo',383.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  first  thing  he  did  in  his  character  as  a  landlord  was 
taking  ejectment  proceedings  against  Sweeney,  which  was  in  July  1880? — Well,  I 
knowAie  had  a  dispute  with  Sweeney,  that  he  had  an  ejectment  out  against  him. 

10,384.  I.  am  pointing  the  date  to  you — July  1880?— July  1880,  thereabouts. 

10*, 385.  That  could  have  nothing  to  do  with  getting  police  protection  in  August 
1879  ? — Well,  I  cannot  say  it  could,  sir. 

10.386.  Do  you  know  any  circumstances  in  his  character  of  landlord  which  had  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  his  unpopularity  up  to  July  of  1880  ? — No,  sir,  I  do  not. 

10.387.  I  must  ask  you  one  question — I  will  not  press  it  further  than  putting  it  to 

yOU _ have  you  heard  of  any  other  cause  assigned  for  this  sad  attack  on  his  life  than 

any  that  has  been  suggested  here  to-day  ? — No,  sir,  I  have  not.  . 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Michael  Davitt. 

10.388.  Are  you  aware  that  thore  was  an  official  inquiry  into  this  murder  of  Lord 
Mountmorres  ? — Ye9,  I  am. 

10.389.  Do  you  know  that  Major  Wise,  the  resident  magistrate,  conducted  that 
inquiry  ? — I  do  not  know  that  he  did  ;  I  never  heard  he  did. 

10.390.  Were  you  in  Clonbur  at  the  time? — Yes. 

10.391.  And  you  are  sure  that  you  never  heard  Major  Wise  had  anything  to  do 
with  the  official  inquiry  ? — No,  I  never  heard  Major  Wise’s  name  in  connexion  with 
that  business  before. 

10.392.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  Major  Wise  ? — I  have  heard  of  him  often. 

10.393.  What  was  he  ? — A  resident  magistrate. 

10.394.  In  that  locality  ?— No,  not  in  that  locality,  at  all. 

10.395.  He  was  in  Castlebar  ? — Yes. 

10.396.  How  far  is  that  from  Clonbur  ?— About  30  miles.  Clonbur  is  in  Galway. 

10.397.  Who  is  resident  magistrate  for  the  district  ? — A  Mr.  Denehey. 

10.398.  Did  he  conduct  the  inquiry  ? — Yes. 

10.399.  Was  he  assisted  by  the  county  inspector  ? — There  was  a  good  deal  of  the 
police  officers  present  assisting. 

10.400.  What  were  the  names  of  the  chief  officers  who  conducted  the  inquiry  ? — 1 
think  Mr.  Law  and  Mr.  Gibbons  had  charge  of  the  inquiry. 

10.401.  Do  you  know  anything  of  tho  nature  of  the  reports  that  were  sent  by  the 
officials  to  Dublin  Castle  ? — No,  sir.  I  do  not. 
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10.402.  Nothing? — Nothing  whatever. 

10.403.  You  heard  always  while  there  that  Lord  Mountmorres  was  a  kind  landlord? 
— Well,  I  never  heard  anything  against  his  character  as  a  landlord,  except  his  con¬ 
nexion  with  Sweeney. 

10.404.  Do  you  know  that  he  presided  almost  constantly  at  the  petty  sessions  in  the 
locality  ? — Yes,  at  Clonbur,  he  did. 

10.405.  Were  you  aware  that  he  had  to  punish  men  frequently  for  drunkenness  and 
petty  offences  of  that  kind  ? — Well,  I  will  not  say  there  was  very  much  drunkenness 
in  it.  Cases  of  that  kind  there  were. 

10.406.  Illicit  distillery  ? — No,  there  was  no  illicit  distilleration. 

10.407.  Never  a  case  of  that  kind  ? — No. 

10.408.  But  he  had  frequently  to  send  men  to  prison  for  small  offences  ? — For  small 
offences,  the  same  as  any  other. 

10.409.  Did  you  hear  that  there  was  the  belief  in  the  locality  amongst  the  people 
that  Lord  Mountmorres  was  in  constant  communication  with  Dublin  Castle  ? — Well,  he 
led  the  people  to  believe  that  himself. 

10.410.  In  other  words,  that  he  was  sending  secret  information  to  Dublin  Castle  ? 
— Well,  I  am  under  the  impression.  I  think  that  he  was  in  communication  with  it, 
anyhow. 

10.411.  Did  you  ever  hear  that  that  had  anything  to  do  with  his  unfortunate  murder  ? 
— Well,  I  do  not  think  it  made  the  people  more  friendly  to  him,  anyhow. 

10.412.  It  made  him  unpopular  in  the  district? — It  may  have  assisted. 

10.413.  And  his  unpopularity  was  due  more  to  that  than  to  his  position  as  a  land¬ 
lord  ? — Well,  his  opposition  to  the  Land  League  at  the  time  had,  I  think,  more  to  do 
with  his  unpopularity  than  anything  else. 

10.414.  You  said  the  Land  League  was  established  in  Clonbur  in  1879  ? — Yes,  I 
think  about  that  time. 

10.415.  How  do  you  know? — I  have  seen  parties  there  wearing  sashes,  and  forming 
a  procession  to  go  to  the  Land  League  meetings  at  Ballyroan. 

10.416.  Land  League  sashes? — Well,  they  were  scarves  or  sashes,  whichever  you 
may  call  them. 

10.417.  Do  you  think  that  every  man  who  wears  a  scarf  belongs  to  the  Land  League  ? 
— I  think  at  that  time  it  was  a  notorious  fact  that  they  did ;  that  is  as  far  as  the 
people  have  told  me. 

10.418.  What  led  you  to  believe  that  the  sash  was  the  badge  of  the  Land  League  ? — 
The  conversation  with  the  people  who  were  leaguers  there. 

10.419.  Was  “Land  League”  printed  on  the  sash? — I  do  not  remember  exactly 
whether  it  was  printed  on  the  sash. 

10.420.  What  time  in  October  was  it  established  in  Clonbur]? — In  1879,  the  beginning 
of  October. 

10.421.  Do  you  know  that  the  League  was  not  established  until  the  22nd  of  October 
in  Dublin  ? — I  do  not  know,  indeed,  what  time  it  was  there. 

10.422.  The  people  told  you  that  they  wore  sashes  because  they  were  members  of  the 
League  ? — Yes,  I  have  been  told  so. 

10.423.  Will  you  tell  me  anyone  who  told  you  that? — I  do  not  think  I  could 
exactly. 

10.424.  You  knew  the  district  and  the  people;  you  can  remember  someone  who  told 
you  that  ? — At  this  time  I  had  been  a  very  short  time  in  the  locality,  I  think  only 
about  a  few  weeks. 

10.425.  Was  it  due  to  your  ignorance  of  the  locality  that  you  say  that  the  wearing 
of  the  sash  was  the  badge  of  the  Land  League  ? — I  do  not  know  about  that.  I  mean 
to  say  I  was  but  a  short  time  in  the  locality  at  the  time,  and  I  did  not  know  the  names 
of  many  people.  I  conversed  with  many,  but  did  not  know  the  names  of  them. 

10.426.  Are  you  absolutely  certain  that  the  League  was  established  in  Clonbur  early 
in  October  1879? — I  was  told  so. 

10.427.  Who  told  you  ? — By  different  parties. 

10.428.  Can  you  tell  me  one  party  ? — I  do  not  think  I  could  tell  you  one  party. 

10.429.  You,  a  superior  police  officer,  cannot  tell  me  one  party.  Are  you  a  Catholic ; 
pardon  me  for  asking  the  question  ? — Yes. 

10.430.  Did  you  know  the  priest  there  ? — Yes. 

10.431.  Who  was  he? — The  Reverend  Father  Hostey. 
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10.432.  Did  you  ask  him  ? — I  do  not  know  that  I  did.  He  did  not  take  much 
interest  in  the  League.  Father  Conway  was  the  boss  of  that,  I  think. 

10.433.  Did  he  tell  you  when  the  League  was  established  ? — I  never  asked  him. 
10,434'.  Did  you  ever  see  a  Land  League  card  belonging  to  anyone  from  Clonbur 

early  in  October  1879  ? — I  have  seen  Land  League  cards,  but  I  cannot  tell  the  date. 

10  435  Do  you  remember  any  placards  being  put  up  calling  upon  the  people  to 
attend  the  Land  League  meetings  in  October  ?— There  were  placards  put  up  before  the 

meeting  at  Ballyroan.  .  T  i  t  .  • 

10.436.  But  was  it  a  Land  League  meeting  ? — It  was  called  a  Land  League  meeting 

by  the  people.  .  .  ,  __  .  .  ., 

10.437.  Was  it  on  the  notice  ?— I  could  not  positively  say  now.  My  impression  is  it 


was. 


with  Lynch’s 
me  of  being 


10.438.  With  reference  to  that  meeting,  did  you  attend  it  ? — No. 

10.439.  Do  you  know  I  attended  that  meeting  ? — I  do  not  know  who  attended  it 

exactly. 

10.440.  But  did  you  hear  from  any  police  officer  that  I  spoke  at  that  meeting  ? — 1 
may  have  heard  it. 

10.441.  Well,  the  fact  is  I  did  speak  at  that  meeting.  Did  you  hear  from  any 
police  officer  anything  I  said  at  that  meeting  ? — I  do  not  recollect  that  I  did. 

10.442.  Did  you  hear  that  I  warned  people  at  that  meeting  against  outrages  of  all 
kinds  in  consequence  of  the  affair  at  Ballyroan  ?— I  do  not  remember  having  any 

exact  conversation  about  it.  . 

10.443.  You  say  here  that  threatening  notices  were  sent  to  some  landlord  m  the 
neighbourhood  of  Clonbur.  Mr.  Lynch  I  think  ?— No,  it  was  Lord  Mountmorres  I 
referred  to  at  that  time.  • 

10.444.  He  said  something  about  threatening  notices  in  connexion 
tenants  ? — Mr.  Lynch’s  tenants  were  threatened.  They  complained  to 
threatened  at  night  by  parties  coming  to  their  house. 

10.445.  They  complained  to  you  of  being  threatened? — Yes. 

10.446.  Were  any  complaints  ever  made  to  you  about  the  landlords  anywhere  ? — 
They  generally  do  not  come  to  the  police  to  complain  about  a  landlord. 

10.447.  They  would  not  come  to  you  about  those  complaints  ? — I  do  not  suppose  they 

would. 

10.448.  You  were  in  Galway  before  you  came  to  Clonbur  ? — Yes. 

10.449.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  landlords  getting  threatening  notices  in  1877,  1878, 
and  1879  ? — Not  much  of  it  in  1878. 

10.450.  Did  you  hear  of  it  ? — I  do  not  recollect  I  did. 

10.451.  Do  not  you  know  as  a  police  officer  that  they  were  quite  a  common 
occurrence  in  Ireland  ? — I  do  not  think  any  of  them  had  been  reported  to  me. 

10.452.  You  never  had  any  report  about  threatening  notices  in  Galway  ? — I  think 
not  tiU  1879  or  1880. 

10.453.  You  are  sure  of  that? — I  have  no  report  of  any  landlords  up  to  that. 

10*454.  (Mr.  Lockwood.)  There  is  a  question  I  wish  to  put  with  regard  to  Lynch’s 

tenants  you  have  mentioned.  You  alluded  to  threatening  notices  that  were  sent  to 
some  tenants  of  Lynch  at  Pierpoint  ? — Mr.  Lynch- at  Peterswell  Castle,  his  tenants. 

10.455.  Yes,  that  is  the  man  to  whom  I  refer.  When  was  it  you  say  these  tenants 
received  threatening  notices  ? — Parties  came  to  their  houses  at  night. 

10.456.  When  was  it  ? — I  think  it  would  be  in  February  1880. 

10.457.  Have  you  any  record  of  it? — I  have  no  record  here,  but  I  am  satisfied  that 
is  the  month  it  occurred, 

10.458.  February  1880? — Yes. 

10.459.  Tell  me  the  names,  please,  of  the  tenants  who  were  the  subject  of  these 
visits?— One  of  them  was  George  Hopkins.  The  other  was  Lowry.  I  do  not 
recollect  his  Christian  name.  There  were  parties,  also,  of  the  name  of  Burke  com¬ 
plained  to  me. 

10.460.  Can  you  give  me  the  Christian  name  in  the  case  of  the  Burkes  ? — Une  ot 
them  was  William  Burke  ;  and  I  cannot  say  now  exactly,  I  do  not  recollect  the  Christian 
names  of  the  others. 

10.461.  Have  you  givon  me  now  all  the  names  you  remember? — 1  recollect  those 
three  I  have  given  you,  Hopkins,  Lowry,  and  Burko. 

10.462.  Where  did  these  men  live  ? — In  a  place  called  Ballynoonah. 
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10.463.  All  of  them  ? — Yes. 

10.464.  You  mentioned  one  tenant,  I  think,  whose  place  you  visited  and  saw  marks 
of  bullets  ? — Yes. 

10.465.  What  is  the  name  of  that  man? — George  Hopkins. 

10.466.  The  same  George  Hopkins  you  gave  me  before  ? — Yes. 

10.467.  You  told  Mr.  Havitt  just  now  that  you  saw  persons  in  October  1879  with 
markes  upon  them — sashes,  I  think,  you  alluded  to — which  indicated  to  you  that  they 
were  members  of  the  Land  League  ? — Yes. 

10.468.  Give  me  the  names  of  those  people  ? — I  cannot,  I  did  not  know  them  at  the 
time.  I  was  only  after  arriving  there  about  three  weeks  before  that. 

10.469.  Can  you  give  me  the  name  of  any  person  who  you  say  was  associated  with 
the  Land  League  in  October  1879  in  this  district  ? — I  could  not  give  you  the  names,  I 
did  not  know  scarcely  anyone  in  the  place  at  the  time. 

10.470.  I  have  some  dates  here.  I  want  for  the  moment  to  compare  them  to  see 
whether  they  refer  to  the  period  when  you  were  iu  the  district.  You  would  not  be 
there  in  July  1879  ? — No. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Harrington. 

10.471.  This  man  Hopkins  you  refer  to,  did  he  occupy  a  house  belonging  to  the 
landlord  ? — Yes,  a  house  and  small  farm  of  land. 

10.472.  Hid  he  occupy  the  landlord’s  residence,  do  you  know  ? — No,  not  at  that 

time. 

10.473.  Was  he  a  gamekeeper  ? — He  was  a  tailor  and  a  small  farmer. 

10.474.  Was  he  a  gamekeeper? — No,  not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Re-examined  by  Sir  H.  James. 

10.475.  You  told  Mr.  Davitt  that  you  had  not  heard  of  threatening  [notices  to  land¬ 
lords  prior  to  1879  ? — No. 

10.476.  How  long  had  you  been  in  Galway  before  1879  ? — I  had  been  there  from,  I 
think,  about  April  1875  until  then. 

10.477.  Until  1879  had  you  heard  of  attacks  being  made  upon  tenants? — No,  I  think 
not. 

10.478.  On  account  of  payment  of  rent  or  any  other  cause? — No. 

10.479.  You  have  also  been  asked  about  Lord  Mountmorres’  action  as  a  magistrate. 
Do  you  know  yourself  that  he  had  been  for  years  a  magistrate  before  1879? — Yes, 
I  c!o. 

10.480.  You  also  said  Lord  Mountmorres  spoke  against  the  League.  Did  he  speak 
openly  and  frequently  about  the  Land  League  ? — He  made  no  secret  of  his  opinions 
about  it.  He  talked  to  everyone  who  talked  to  him  about  it.  I  heard  him  speak 
freely  enough. 

10.481.  Was  it  in  connexion  with  the  Land  League  he  spoke  about  Dublin  Castle  ? 
_ In  connexion  with  the  League  as  far  as  I  could  understand. 

10.482.  You  went  there  in  September  1879.  Of  course  you  do  not  know  anything 
of  your  own  knowledge  that  took  place  as  to  the  putting  forward  Land  League  views 
before  that  date  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

10.483.  Do  newspapers  circulate  in  that  district  ? — Yes,  they  do. 


Sergeant  William  O’Connor  recalled,  examimed  by  Sir  H.  James. 

10.484.  Are  you  a  sergeant  in  the  Irish  Constabulary  ? — Yes. 

10.485.  At  the  date  of  the  murder  of  Lord  Mountmorres  in  September  1880,  were 
you  stationed  at  Headford  ? — I  was. 

10.486.  How  far  is  that  from  Ebor  ? — About  twelve  miles  from  Clonbur. 

10.487.  And  in  the  county  of  Galway  ? — Yes. 

10.488.  On  the  26th,  the  day  after  the  murder,  were  you  ordered  to  Clonbur  to 
attend  a  Land  League  meeting  there  ? — Yes. 
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10.489.  That  we  have  heard  is  about  two  miles  from  Ebor  ? — I  should  say  about  a 

mile  or  a  mile  and  a  half.  n 

10.490.  Did  a  Land  League  meeting  take  place  in  the  chapel  yard  at  Cion  bur  i — 

It  did. 

10.491.  I  believe  you  were  near  enough  to  hear  what  was  said  ?  You  were  not  far 

from’  the  platform  ?— I  was  on  the  skirts  of  the  crowd,  about  20  yards  from  the  plat¬ 
form  I  should  think.  . 

10.492.  During  that  meeting  was  the  name  of  Lord  Mountmorres  mentioned  ? — it 

was  mentioned  by  some  of  the  crowd. 

10.493.  What  took  place  ? — His  name  was  referred  to.  It  was  “  Down  with  Lord 
Mountmorres ;  ”  one  of  the  crowd  said.  He  was  shot  at  the  time.  Some  person 
on  the  platform  shook  his  hand  like  that  (< illustrating )  and  said,  “  He  has  gone  now  ; 

<t  we  ^iH  paye  no  more  to  say  to  him.  None  of  you  would  care  to  be  where  he  is  at 
“  present.”  There  was  no  more  allusion  to  him  after  that. 

10.494.  Was  there  any  groaning  when  he  was  mentioned  in  the  crowd  ? — Yes,  there 
was  groaning,  and  a  man  shook  his  hand. 

10^495.  Did  you  know  who  were  attending  the  meeting,  on  the  platform  ?— I  only 
knew  one  who  was  on  it.  That  was  this  Scrab  Nally. 

10.496.  But  there  were  others  on  the  platform  ? — There  were  some  others  on  it. 

10.497.  You  were  not  a  Clonbur  man? — No,  I  was  not. 

10.498.  After  the  meeting  did  you  go  to  see  the  place  where  Lord  Mountmorres  had 
been  murdered? — Yes,  I  went  out  a  considerable  while  after  the  meeting. 

10.499.  Were  there  any  marks  of  blood  still  on  the  ground? — There  were  some 
marks  of  blood  on  the  ground. 

10.500.  When  you  went  there,  as  you  approached  did  you  see  any  men  round  this 
spot  where  the  blood  was? — Yes.  When  approaching  this  place  I  saw  five  persons  in 
a  circle,  shouting  round,  jumping  and  shouting.  I  did  not  know  it  was  the  place  of 
the  murder  till  I  went  up. 

10.501.  When  you  came  there  and  found  the  blood  what  were  these  five  men 
doing  ? — They  were  shouting  and  jumping,  going  round,  dancing  like. 

1(4502.  With  hands  joined? — Hands  joined,  going  round  in  a  circle.  They  ran 

away  before  we  got  up.  .  • 

10,503.  Was  it  round  the  blood  of  Lord  Mountmorres  they  were  so  dancing  ?— It 
appeared  to  me  it  was.  There  were  marks  of  blood  there  when  I  went  up. 

10,501.  At  any  rate,  they  had  been  dancing  round  with  their  hands  joined  ? — Yes. 


Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell. 

10,505.  Was  this  meeting  advertised  some  time  before  ? — It  must  have  been,  because 
we  were  ordered  from  Headford  to  attend  it  to  preserve  the  peace. 


JonN  Birmingham  sworn,  examined  by  Mr.  Murphy. 

10.506.  Were  you  a  farmer  on  the  estate  of  Colonel  Blake,  at  Killeenrarra  in  Galway. 

in  1881  ?— Yes.  .  . 

10.507.  On  the  7th  of  Sepmteber  in  that  year  were  you  in  bed? — I  was  about  that 

tH10,508.  Did  you  hear  a  report  of  a  gun  ? — I  heard  the  window  smashing,  and  the 
report  of  a  gun  after. 

10.509.  What  time  in  the  morning  was  that,  or  during  the  night? — It  was  about 
half-past  12  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge. 

10.510.  Did  you  get  up  ? — I  did. 

10.511.  Did  you  see  some  men  running  away  ? — I  did. 

10.512.  How  many? — Four. 

10.513.  Did  you  pick  up  a  bullet  that  had  been  fired  or  appeared  to  have  been  fired  ? 
w—  I  did. 

10.514.  Had  you  given  any  offence  to  anybody  that  you  know  of  before  this  out- 
ra<re  ? — No,  I  am  not  aware  of  it. 

10.515.  Had  you  been  on  good  terms  with  your  neighbours? — Yes. 
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10.516.  After  tliat  time  did  you  get  police  protection  ? — I  did.  That  very  day  after 
being  shot  I  went  to  the  police  and  reported  it. 

10.517.  Did  your  neighbours  work  for  you  after  that  or  not? — No. 

10.518.  And  from  that  time  until  1887  how  were  you  treated  by  your  neighbours  ? — 

I  was  treated  badly  by  them. 

10.519.  Boycotted  or  not? — Boycotted. 

10.520.  On  the  15th  May  1885  was  a  considerable  portion  of  your  wall  knocked 
down  round  your  farm  ? — There  was. 

10.521.  On  the  16th  December  1885  was  there  a  portion  of  your  wall  on  another 
farm  knocked  down? — There  was. 

10.522.  On  the  4th  April  1886  were  the  legs  of  two  of  your  sheep  broken  ? — Yes. 

10.523.  Where  had  you  to  go  for  provisions  ? — Galway. 

10.524.  How  far  is  that  from  your  house  ? — About  12  miles. 

10.525.  In  February  1886  (I  passed  that  date  over,  I  had  forgotten  it)  was  the  tail 
of  one  of  your  cows  cut  off  ? — Yes. 

10.526.  Had  you  a  boy  of  the  name  of  Pat  Connolly  in  your  employment? — I  had. 

10.527.  Did  he  leave  you  ? — He  did. 

10.528.  Did  he  assign  any  cause  for  leaving  you  ? — His  father  got  a  threatening 
notice,  he  told  me,  to  take  him  away  from  me.  I  heard  it. 

10.529.  From  whom  ? — To  take  him  away  from  me. 

10.530.  From  whom  did  he  say  his  father  got  the  threatening  notice  ? — I  could  not 
say.  He  got  a  threatening  notice  to  take  the  boy  from  me. 

10.531.  Now,  I  go  to  November  1886.  Had  you  a  herd  living  at  Moy  at  that  time  ? 
— I  had. 

10.532.  Did  anything  happen  to  his  house? — Yes,  the  house  was  tumbled. 

10.533.  Did  you  see  that  yourself  after  it  had  been  done  ? — I  did. 

10.534.  On  the  13th  March  1877  did  you  go  to  mass  at  Kinvalla  ? — I  did. 

10.535.  Did  you  leave  your  horse  outside  ? — Yes. 

10.536.  When  you  came  out  did  anything  happen  to  your  harness  ? — Yes.  The  traces 
were  cut. 

10.537.  Now,  with  reference  to  what  the  cause  of  all  this  must  have  been — were  you 
bailiff  to  any  gentleman  in  the  neighbourhood  at  the  time  the  first  outrage  took  place  ? 
— I  was  bailiff  to  Colonel  Blake. 

10.538.  Had  there  been  any  evictions  on  his  property  ? — No,  there  had  not  been  any 
evictions  except  the  farm  I  took.  That  was  an  evicted  farm. 

10.539.  How  long  before  you  took  it  had  there  been  an  eviction  on  the  farm  ? — I 
could  not  exactly  say  now. 

10.540.  Had  the  farm  been  vacant  for  any  length  of  time  before  you  took  it  ? — W ell, 
it  had,  I  think.  To  the  best  of  my  belief  it  had. 

10.541.  How  long,  do  you  recollect? — About  six  months  or  so.  I  beg  your  pardon, 
about  12  months ;  something  about  six  or  12  months. 

10.542.  Is  there  a  paper  called  the  “  Tuam  News,”  that  circulates  in  your  neighbour¬ 
hood  ? — There  is. 

10.543.  What  is  the  name  of  the  proprietor  of  it  ? — McFelpin,  I  think. 

10.544.  John  McFelpin,  is  that  the  name? — I  think  so. 

10545.  Is  he  connected  with  the  Land  League  in  your  parts  ? — I  do  not  know,  really. 
I  could  not  say  that. 

(Mr.  Murpliy.)  I  do  not  know  whether  my  friends  can  assist  me  on  this  part  of  the 
case  ? 

( Sir  C.  Russell.)  No,  I  cannot  assist  you. 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  If  I  cannot  get  assistance  I  must  prove  it. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  What  do  you  wish  assistance  about  ? 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  Whether  McFelpin,  the  editor  of  the  “  Tuam  News,”  was  a  member 
of  the  Land  League. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  I  do  not  know. 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  prove  it. 

Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell. 

10,546.  Who  was  the  tenant  of  the  evicted  farm  ? — A  man  of  the  name  of 
Flanagan. 
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10.547.  What  was  his  name  besides  Flanagan  ? — Thomas  Flanagan.  Thomas  and 
Pat  Flanagan,  I  think. 

10.548.  How  long  had  they  lived  on  the  farm  ? — It  was  a  grass  farm. 

10.549.  How  long  had  they  lived  on  the  farm  ? — Well,  I  could  not  say.  They  had 
had  it  a  long  time ;  I  could  not  say  how  many  years. 

10.550.  As  long  as  you  recollect  ? — Yes,  I  could  not  say  how  long  they  had  the 
farm. 

10.551.  And  had  their  people  before  ? — I  suppose  so  ;  I  could  not  say. 

10.552.  Who  was  the  landlord,  Colonel  Blake? — Colonel  Blake  was  the  landlord 
when  I  took  it.  From  Colonel  Blake  I  took  it. 

10.553.  You  were  the  bailiff  at  this  time  ? — I  was  the  bailiff  when  I  took  the  land. 

10.554.  And  you  are  bailiff  now,  are  you  ? — I  am. 

10.555.  Have  you  to  serve  the  processes  ? — No. 

10.556.  Have  not  you  ? — No.  I  am  process  server  besides,  I  am  process  server  on 
the  district,  myself. 

10.557.  You  are  process  server  besides  ? — Yes. 

10.558.  As  we  understand,  a  process  server  is  appointed  by  the  assistant  barrister  ? 
—Yes. 

10.559.  You  are  appointed  by  the  barrister  ? — I  am  in  that  locality. 

10.560.  Who  is  the  barrister  ? — Mr.  Henn. 

10.561.  And  besides  that,  you  are  the  bailiff  to  the  landlord  ? — I  am  the  bailiff.  I 
am  on  a  portion  of  his  property  ;  but  not  on  the  farm  that  I  took. 

10.562.  And  as  bailiff,  what  are  your  duties ;  what  have  you  to  do  ? — To  notice 
them  to  come  in  to  pay  the  rents,  and  things  of  that  sort. 

10.563.  Give  notice  to  quit,  and  so  on? — No,  I  never  gave  notice  to  quit  to  any  of 
them,  notices  to  come  in  and  pay  rent,  and  things  of  that  sort. 

10.564.  You  have  to  serve  whatever  notices  the  landlord  wants  you  to  serve  ? — He 
never  asked  me  to  serve  any  notice  of  the  kind. 

10.565.  Only  notices  to  come  in  and  pay  ? — Yes,  to  come  in  and  pay,  as  far  as  lean 
remember. 

10.566.  Where  did  the  Flanagans  go  to? — The  father  is  still  in  Moy.  He  lives 
convenient  to  the  place.  He  is  in  a  place  adjoining  Clare,  I  think. 

10.567.  He  continues  to  live  in  your  neighbourhood? — Yes,  where  I  have  the 

farm. 

10.568.  And  the  other  Flanagans,  where  do  they  continue  to  live  ? — He  is  about 
4  or  5  miles,  I  think,  from  the  farm  living. 

10.569.  Now  I  must  ask  you  to  tell  us  straightforwardly  ;  you  knew  that  the 
Flanagans  had  a  gread  grudge  against  you  because  you  took  this  land  ? — I  could  not 
say  whether  they  had  or  not. 

10.570.  You  knew  they  had  a  great  grudge  against  you,  did  not  you  ? — I  do  not 
know.  I  could  not  say. 

10.571.  It  was  because  of  that,  was  not  it,  that  you  were  unpopular  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  ? — I  suppose  so. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Harrington. 

10.572.  Do  you  know  what  was  the  rent  paid  by  Flanagan  for  the  farm  ? — It  was 
about  1 51.,  I  think;  something  about  15?.,  15/.  5s. 

10.573.  For  how  much  rent  was  he  evicted  ? — I  could  not  say  that. 

10.574.  You  do  not  know  how  much  rent  he  was  evicted  for  ? — No. 

10.575.  What  did  you  pay  when  you  took  possession  of  the  farm  ? — The  same  that 
Flanagan  was  paying. 

10.576.  How  much  was  that  ? — About  15/.  5s.,  I  think  ;  something  about  that. 

10.577.  Did  you  pay  any  arrears? — I  had  to  pay  a  year’s  rent  for  it  before  I  got 
placed  on  it. 

10.578.  Was  it  you  served  the  writ  on  Flanagan  on  which  ho  was  evicted  ? — 1  think 
it  was  I  who  served  the  process. 
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Re-examined  by  Mr.  Murphy. 

10  579.  Is  it  unusual  when  a  tenant  comes  into  a  farm  from  which  another  has  been 
evicted  for  not  paying  his  rent  that  the  new  tenant  should  pay  what  is  due  from  the 
old  one  1—1  had  to  pay  a  year’s  rent  for  it  before  I  got  placed  on  it ;  about  15Z.  or 

15/  5s» 

10,580.  Is  that  considered  an  offence  in  your  country  since  the  Land  League  has 
been  there  ? — It  is. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  “  Since  the  Land  League  has  been  there. 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  Since  the  Land  League  has  been  there.  That  is  my  question.  There 
is  another  witness  in  this  case,  but  unfortunately  he  cannot  be  found  for  the  moment. 
I  will  take  another  case. 


Owen  Mogan  sworn,  examined  by  Mr.  Roman. 


10,581.  Where  do  you  live? — In  Carronmadra  Moy. 

10  582.  Where  you  herding  for  Mr.  Birmingham  ? — I  was. 

10^583.  In  1887  ?— Yes.  .  ^  . 

10.584.  You  remember  one  night  in  June  when  you  were  going  to  bed  hearing  a 

shot  ? — Yes. 

10.585.  Did  you  see  the  state  of  your  door  after  the  shot  was  bred  ? — Yes. 

10^586.  Where  did  the  bullet  go  ?— In  through  the  door. 

10.587.  Did  you  hear  any  voices  outside  ? — I  did. 

10.588.  After  that  shot  was  fired  into  your  house  did  you  try  to  get  goods  at  Ann 

Mooney’s  house  ? — I  did.  .  . 

10.589.  Did  they  give  them  to  you  ? — I  did  not  get  nothing  that  time  then. 

10*590.  Did  you  try  at  Kelly’s?— Yes.  ,  .  ,  T 

10,591.  Did  you  try  for  provisions  at  Kelly  s? — I  do  not  know  that  1  did. 

10*592.  Did  you  know  Martin  Hickey  ? — Yes. 

10*593.  Did  you  try  there? — I  did  not  try  there,  but  a  little  girl  I  sent  with  a 

message  there.  .  ,  ,  .  .  „  ,T  i  i  £  j 

10.594.  Did  the  messenger  bring  oack  anything  ? — No,  she  said  she  was  refused, 

10.595.  Do  you  know  a  man  named  Martin  Cortiss  ? — I  did. 

10* 596.  Did  you  try  for  goods  there? — Yes,  I  did. 

10*597.  Did  you  get  them  ? — No,  I  did  not  at  the  present  time.  I  know  i  would  not 
be  refused  at  Martin  Cortiss’,  but  they  were  afraid  I  should  not  get  them, 

10.598.  Were  there  any  letters  put  upon  your  house  ? — In  my  house,  no,  there  was 

not. 

10.599.  Or  on  the  wall  ?— No,  I  did  not  see  it, 

10.600.  Or  on  the  wall  ? — It  was  put  in  the  town  of  Killam. 

10.601.  Marked  about  you  ? — I  am  not  able  to  read,  but  I  heard  that  it  was  put. 
10*602.  Do  you  know  what  the  letters  were  ?  You  do  not  know  the  letters,  do  you  ? 

— I  do  not.  ,  .  .  .  ,  x  „ 

10,603.  Now,  did  you  and  the  family  have  to  go  to  bed  without  supper  any  nights  ? 

— We  had.  ^ 

10  604.  How  many  nights? — -We  went  to  bed  about  nine  nights  without  bit 


or 


sup. 


I  *  r  t  i  -j 

10,605.  Had  you  the  money  to  pay  for  the  supper  ? — 1  had. 

10*606.  You  could  not  get  it  ?— No,  I  could  not. 

10.607.  Do  you  remember  the  house  you  were  living  m  when  you  were  herding  the 

farm  ? — I  do,  right  well. 

10.608.  Did  you  see  anything  happen  to  the  house  ? — I  could  not  say  what  happened 
to  it,*  but  I  went  down  there  one  morning  and  found  the  wall  of  the  house  tumbled 
down.  That  is  all  I  know  about  it. 

10.609.  You  saw  the  wall  of  the  house  was  down  ? — Yes. 

10.610.  Did  you  get  police  protection  ? — I  reported  it  to  the  police. 

10*611.  Did  you  get  police  protection? — Yes.  _  _ 
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10,612.  Were  there  other  men  that  were  working  for  Birmingham  that  left  him  ? 
There  was. 


Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell. 

10  613.  Was  Pat  Conolly  working— do  you  know  Pat  Conolly  ?  I  do  not  know 

Pat  Conolly.  I  heard  some  of  the  Conollys  were  working. 

10.614.  Did  Pat  Conolly  leave  him  or  continue  to  work  for  him  {— 1  could  not  say 

anvthing  about  Pat  Conolly.  *  ...  T  ,  , 

10.615.  Is  Pat  Conolly  working  for  him  still  ? — I  could  not  say.  I  do  not  know 

nothing  about  anybody,  but  all  I  know  is  about  myself. 

10.616.  Do  you  know  Pat  Conolly  ? — Yes.  .  . 

10.617.  When  did  you  see  him  last  ? — About  five  weeks  when  I  see  him  last. 

10.618.  You  saw  him  when  you  left  Ireland,  I  suppose  ? — I  have  nothing  to  do  with 

10.619.  I  only  want  to  know  is  he  working  for  Birmingham  still  ?  Is  he  working 
for  Birmingham  still. 

10.620.  Yes  ? — He  is  not  working  now  at  home. 

10.621.  When  did  he  leave  ? — I  could  not  say  what  time  he  did. 

10^622.  Have  you  a  gun  ?— A  gun  ? 

10,623.  I  am  waiting  ? — H’m. 

0,624.  Have  you  a  gun  ? — What  is  that  ? 

10.625.  Have  you  a  gun  ?— No,  sir. 

10.626.  Had  you  a  gun  ?— Had  I  a  gun  ? 

10.627.  That  is  my  question  ? — I  had  not,  sir,  any  such  a  thing. 

10,,628.  Did  you  go  to  Ann  Mooney  for  orders  yourself  ? — I  went  there  once  on  a 

time,  that  is  all  I  went  there.  _  , 

10.629.  Do  not  look  so  suspiciously  at  me — when  was  that  ( — After  they  fired  that 

they  went  there. 

10.630.  After  the  firing  ? — Yes. 

10.631.  What  did  you  want? — I  wanted  some  tobacco  and  tea  and  sugar. 

10.632.  Had  you  money  to  pay  for  it  ? — I  had. 

10.633.  Did  you  offer  it  ? — I  did. 

10.634.  What  did  she  say  ? — She  said  that  she  had  not  time  for  a  moment. 

10*635.  And  you  turned  on  your  heel  and  went  out  ? — H’m. 

10^636.  You  turned  on  your  heel  and  went  out? — I  went  out,  and  I  did  not  go 

there  back  again.  „  ,  _  ,  ,  .  „  T 

10,637.  You  turned  on  your  heel  and  went  out,  and  did  not  go  back  again  .  INo,  l 

U1 10,638.  That  was  Mrs.  Mooney’s  boycotting.  You  never  heard  of  anybody  connected 

with  Kelly  ? — Kelly  ?  .  T  -  ,  i 

10,639.  That  is  one  of  the  names  that  is  pnt  to  you  ? — I  cio  not  know  the  man 

10  *640.  Who  was  the  next  person  you  went  to  for  a  bit  of  tobacco  and  the  tea  and 
sugar.  Go  on.  Who  did  you  go  to  next  ? — Who  did  I  go  to  next  ? 

10.641.  That  is  exactly  it  ? — I  did  not  mind  it,  I  did  not  go  back  there  in  any  shop 
then  when  I  was  refused  at  that  time. 

10.642.  Then  when  you  went  to  Ann  Mooney’s,  and  Ann  Mooney  said  she  had  not 
time  for  a  bit  or  for  a  ininuto  ? — Yes. 

10.643.  Then  you  walked  out  and  you  did  not  go  to  any  place  else  .—1  did  not. 

10.644.  You  said  something  about  sending  a  little  girl  ? — I  sent  a  little  girl  for  a 

message  to  the  town.  .  .  .  T, 

10.645.  When  was  that,  the  same  day  ? — No,  not  at  the  present  time  it  was  not.  It 

was  a  few  days  afterwards. 

10.646.  Where  did  you  send  her  ? — I  sent  her  to  the  town. 

10^647.  Did  you  tell  her  to  go  to  any  particular  place  ? — I  did  not  mention  any 
place  to  her  at  all. 

10.648.  Did  she  tell  you  where  she  had  gone  ? — ohe  did. 

10.649.  Where  ? — She  told  me  that  she  went  to  Martin  Hickey,  and  that  she  could 
not  get  it. 
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10.650.  Did  you  give  the  little  girl  the  money  ? — Yes,  I  did. 

10.651.  What  did  you  want  then  ? — I  wanted  some  bread,  and  tea,  and  sugar. 

10.652.  And  tobacco.  Where  did  you  get  your  tobacco  ? — I  did  without  tobacco 
for  a  week  or  a  fortnight  after.  I  did  not  care  much  about  tobacco,  sir. 

10.653.  Did  the  little  girl  get  the  bread  ?— She  did  not;  she  had  to  come  home 
without  it. 

10.654.  Did  she  get  it  at  all  that  day  ? — No,  she  did  not. 

10.655.  Nowhere  ? — No. 

10.656.  How  many  bakers  are  there  in  Cononamadra  ? — Only  two — three,  I  beg 
you  pardon. 

10.657.  Did  she  tell  you  she  went  to  them  at  all  ? — She  did  not  tell  me  any  such 
thing  about  it. 

10.658.  Have  you  any  land  ? — I  have  a  little,  a  few  acres. 

10.659.  How  much  ? — Only  a  few  acres. 

10.660.  What  time  was  this  that  you  could  not  get  a  bit  of  tobacco,  and  tea,  and 
sugar,  and  afterwards  your  little  girl  could  not  get  the  bread  ? — It  was  12  months  last 
June. 

10.661.  Who  was  your  landlord? — Martin  Landon.  of  Moy. 

10.662.  Had  you  no  potatoes  in  the  house  ? — I  had  not  at  that  time. 

10.663.  Or  meal  ? — Yes. 

10.664.  You  had  meal? — I  had  nothing  at  the  same  time  when  I  was  fired,  because 
it  was  run  out. 

10.665.  At  the  same  time,  you  say  you  were  boycotted  after  you  were  fired,  had 
you  no  meal  in  the  house  just  after  ? — I  had  it ;  at  that  time  I  was  fired  for  a 
few  days. 

10.666.  You  had  meal? — Yes. 

10.667.  Do  you  grind  your  own  meal,  or  do  you  send  it  to  a  mill  to  be  ground  ? — 
I  had  not  meal  io  send. 

10.668.  You  had  not  it? — No,  sir,  I  had  not. 

10.669.  You  had  meal  but  not  bread,  is  that  it,  or  not,  had  you  meal  or  not  ? — It 
was  when  I  was  fired,  I  had,  sir,  for  a  few  days  after. 

10.670.  You  had  for  a  few  days  after  ? — Yes. 

10.671.  How  long  was  it,  you  say  you  went  without  supper  for  several  days? — I 
said  I  should  not  go  there  when  I  would  be  refused,  and  could  not  get  it. 

10.672.  You  say  you  went  without  your  supper  for  several  nights? — I  did,  nine 

nights.  4  • 

10.673.  When  was  that  ? — It  was  in  June  I  believe. 

10.674.  June  of  last  year? — No,  not  last  year. 

10.675.  June  1886  ?— Yes. 

10.676.  Do  you  say  you  had  no  meal  in  the  house  at  that  time  ? — I  do. 

10.677.  Why  did  you  go  to  bed  supperless  ? — I  had  none  in  the  house  when  I  had  to 
go  to  bed  without  anything. 

10.678.  I  just  asked  you  whether  you  had,  and  you  said  you  had  not  ? — I  had  it  a 
few  days  after  and  used  it  all  up. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  M.  Davitt. 

\ 

10.679.  How  many  years  have  you  been  a  herd  ? — Three  years  next,  what  time  is 
this. 

10.680.  Never  mind  to  a  year  or  two.  How  many  years  have  you  been  a  herd  ? — 
About  three  years  next  May. 

10.681.  What  were  you  before  you  became  a  herd  ? — A  labourer. 

10.682.  Did  you  ever  go  to  bed  without  supper  when  you  were  a  labourer? — I  never 
did  upon  my  word,  thank  God. 

10.683.  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it.  What  wages  did  you  get  when  you  were  a 
labourer? — Well,  that  is  according,  I  would  get  the  wages. 

10.684.  How  much  did  you  get  now,  per  week,  when  you  were  a  labourer? — Once 
I  asked  to  get  up  to  18s.  a  week,  and  my  bed,  and  my  supper. 

10.685.  As  a  labourer  ? — Yes. 

10.686.  In  Galway  ? — No,  but  up  in  Limerick  side. 
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10.687.  What  man  in  Limerick  gave  you  18s.  a  week  as  a  labourer? — A  good  many 
of  them  about  30  miles  from  Limerick. 

10.688.  Tell  me  who  was  it  employed  you  at  that  rate  of  wages  ? — It  was  John 
Karron  and  the  Collars. 

10.689.  How  long  did  your  employment  last  at  that  rate,  a  week,  or  all  the  year 
round  ? — Oh,  it  is  a  good  deal  since  I  was  earning  that,  20  years. 

10.690.  Where  were  you  working  seven  years  ago  ? — Seven  years  ago  ? 

10.691.  Yes. — I  used  to  be  working  at  home,  and  in  Limerick  too. 

10.692.  Were  you  a  native  of  Limerick  ? — I  used  to  go  out  there  in  the  harvest. 

10.693.  Oh,  the  high  wages  continued  in  the  harvest? — Yes. 

10.694.  What  did  you  get  through  the  winter  for  a  week’s  labour  ? — I  used  to  have 
a  little  to  do  for  myself  when  I  came  home  from  Limerick. 

10.695.  Then  you  had  a  little  land  ? — Yes. 

10.696.  You  told  me  you  never  went  to  bed  without  a  supper? — Never. 

10.697.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  in  Limerick  or  Galway  who  went  to  bed  without  a 
supper  ? — In  Galway  or  Limerick  I  did  not.  I  did  not  know  anything  about  it. 

10.698.  And  all  the  people  were  very  well  to  do  there  ? — I  do  riot  know  nothing 
about  it. 

10.699.  You  say  you  sent  a  message,  on  this  occasion,  for  some  food  for  Mrs. 
Mooney  ? 

( Sir  G.  Bussell.)  Michael  Hickey,  I  think  he  said. 

10.700.  (Mr.  M.  Davitt.)  Were  you  visited  by  any  policeman  the  day  before? — I 
was. 

10.701.  He  came  to  sympathise  with  you  ? — Yes. 

10.702.  He  did? — Yes. 

10.703.  Did  he  tell  you  to  send  a  messenger  to  that  place  for  food  ? — The  police  ? 

10.704.  Yes.— No,  he  did  not. 

10.705.  You  are  sure  of  that? — I  am. 

10.706.  No  one  told  you  to  send  a  message  to  this  particular  place  ? — No  one  but 
myself  sent  the  little  girl  there. 

10.707.  You  are  sure  the  policeman  did  not  tell  you  to  send  her  to  that  particular 
house.  Now  try  and  recollect? — If  he  did,  I  do  not  know  nothing  about  it. 

10.708.  What  is  his  name  ? — The  policeman  ? 

10.709.  Yes. — I  could  not  say  what  his  name  is. 

10.710.  Has  he  visited  you  more  than  once.  Did  he  call  on  you  again  ? — The 
policeman  ? 

10.711.  Yes. — I  could  not  say  his  name. 

10.712.  Are  you  certain  you  did  not  know  his  name.  Have  you  seen  him  here  in 
London  ? — In  London  ? 

10.713.  Yes. — Where  are  you  staying  here  in  London  ? — Down  there  at  the  house. 

10.714.  At  the  Hotel  Metropole,  where  is  it  you  are  staying  ? — I  do  not  know  any¬ 
thing  about  it. 

10.715.  Now  tell  me,  I  do  not  want  to  annoy  you  with  many  questions,  try  and 
recollect  the  name  of  the  policeman  that  visited  you? — I  cannot. 

10.716.  Have  you  seen  him  in  London? — No.  Sergeant  Keogh  there. 

10.717.  Was  that  the  man  who  visited  you  ? — It  was  not. 

10.718.  You  cannot  recollect  the  name  of  the  man  who  visited  you? — No. 

10.719.  Now  let  that  go.  Who  asked  you  to  come  over  here  and  give  evidence? — 
Who  asked  me  to  come  here  ? 

10.720.  Yes. — I  could  not  say  it. 

10.721.  Did  you  come  of  your  own  accord? — I  did  not ;  it  was  the  sergeant. 

10.722.  The  sergeant  did  ? — Yes. 

10.723.  Did  anybody  else  beside  the  sergeant  ask  you  to  come  ? — Ax  me  to  come, 
no,  but  the  man  who  served  me. 

10.724.  Who  was  he  ? — I  could  not  say. 

10.725.  Who  were  you  working  for  when  you  were  at  home? — I  was  working  on  the 
farm  when  I  was  served. 

10.726.  Who  was  the  landlord  of  the  farm  ? — One  Michael  Blake. 

10.727.  Who  is  the  bailiff? — Yes. 

10.728.  Did  Birmingham  ask  you  to  come  ? —Birmingham  first. 

10.729.  Did  anyone  who  served  you  with  a  notice  ask  you  to  come  ? — No. 
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10,730.  What  money  did  you  get  ?— 51. 

10  731.  Who  gave  it  you  ? — The  man  who  served  me. 

10*732.  Who  is  it? — I  could  not  say  ;  I  do  not  know  the  man  s  name. 

10.733.  Does  he  live  in  the  locality  ? — Sir. 

10.734.  Is  he  a  neighbour  ? — I  do  not  know  nothing  about  it. 

10.735.  Is  he  a  stranger  ?— He  is  a  stranger.  I  do  not  know  him. 

10.736.  Did  you  get  anything  else  besides  the  51.  ? — That  is  all  I  got.  . 

10*737.  Did  you  get  a  promise  of  anything  when  you  returned  ? — He  did  not  mention 

it  to  me. 

10  738.  Did  he  mention  it  to  your  wife  ? — 1  cannot  say. 

10*739.  You  do  not  know  all  your  wife’s  secrets ;  was  any  promise  made  to  you, 
direct  or  indirect,  you  would  get  something  more  when  you  went  home  to  Ireland  i 

Look  at  me — I  will. 

10,740.  You  could  not  say  ? — I  could  not  say. 

10*441.  But  you  hope  to  get  something  more? — H’m. 

10*742.  But  you  hope  to  get  something  more  ? — I  do  not  care  whether  I  get  it  or  not. 


Re-examined  by  Sir  Henry  James. 


10  743  Tell  me,  have  you  dealt  with  this  man,  Martin  Hickey,  before  you  went  there 
for  the  bread,  or  is  it  a  woman,  Martha  Hickey,  or  is  it  her  husband  who  keeps  the 
shop  ?_It  is  the  little  girl  I  sent  there. 

10.744.  You  went  yourself  ? — Yes. 

10.745.  Who  did  you  see  in  the  shop,  who  was  it  told  you  she  had  not  time. 

was  her  name  ?— In  Martin  Hickey’s  shop  ? 

10.746.  Yes,  what  is  the  name  ? — I  could  not  tell  you,  I  was  not  there  myself. 

10.747.  Did  you  never  go  yourself  ? — I  never  did  go  to  Hickey’s, 
lo’ 748.  When  you  went  to  Mooney’s,  you  did  see  somebody  there  yourself  ?- 
lo’ 749.  You  went  to  one  shop  ? — One  shop,  and  I  was  refused  that  day,  and  I  did 

not  mind  going  there  again. 

10,750.  Had  you  had  goods  from  that  shop  before? — What  I  wanted,  that  1  had 

money  to  pay  for  it.  , 

10  751.  They  had  always  served  you  before  when  you  wanted  goods,  and  had  money 


What 


-Yes. 


to  pay  for  it? — Yes.  ,  ,  , 

10,752.  Had  you  ever  been  told  before  by  any  person  m  the  shop  that  he  or  she  had 

not  time  to  serve  you  ?  Had  they  ever  given  you  such  an  answer  as  that  before  ? 

Well,  if  they  did  1  cannot  remember  it. 

10  753.  What  was  the  person  doing,  I  think  it  is  a  woman,  when  she  told  you  she 
had  not  time  to  serve  you  ? — I  did  not  see  -her  doing  anything ;  but  she  said  she 
wanted  to  go  upstairs,  that  she  could  not  give  it  me  for  a  moment. 

10,754.  Is  it  a  shop  window  where  goods  are  put  out  for  sale  ?  Is  it  a  baker  s  shop  ? 


—No. 

10.755.  What  shop  is  it  ? — Mrs.  Mooney. 

10.756.  What  does  Mrs.  Mooney  sell  ? — That  is  what  she  told  me. 

10*757.  What  is  there  in  the  shop  to  sell  ? — What  has  she  in  the  shop  to  sell  ? 

10*758.  Yes. — Tea,  and  sugar  and  tobacco. 

10*759.  Is  this  in  the  window,  or  on  the  shelves  of  the  shop  ?  Where  is  the  tobacco, 
tea,  and  sugar  kept,  in  the  shop  ? — I  could  not  say.  I  suppose  it  is  inside  the  counter 

it  is  kept. 

10.760.  Then  the  woman  said  she  wanted  to  go  upstairs,  and  you  could  not  get  it, 

and  did  not?— Yes,  that  is  what  she  said.  . 

10.761.  You  have  been  asked  something  about  what  your  little  girl  told  you  ;  that 

is  Bridget  ? — Yes.  .  .  , 

10.762.  Now,  tell  me,  when  you  sent  her  to  get  these  provisions,  when  she  came 

back’ what  did  she  tell  you?— She  told  me  that  she  could  not  get  them. 

10.763.  That  she  could  not  get  it  ? — No. 

10.764.  Did  she  tell  you  where  she  had  been  to  ? — She  told  me  where  she  went,  that 
she  had  nothing  to  get. 

10.765.  Did  she  tell  you  where  she  went  to  ? — Where  she  went  ? 

10.766.  Yes. — Where  she  went  that  day,  at  Martin  Hickley’s  she  went. 
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10.767. 

10.768. 

10.769. 

10.770. 
Never. 

10.771. 


Is  he  a  baker,  do  you  get  bread  from  there  ?— He  is  a  baker. 

Had  you  ever  bought  from  him  before  ? — Yes,  often. 

And  never  been  refused  till  your  little  girl  told  you  she  was  refused  ?— 
You  say  you  did  not  care  about  tobacco  ? — I  did  not. 


James  Burke  sworn,  examined  by  Mr.  Murphy. 


10.772. 

10.773. 

10.774. 

10.775. 
you  to  be 

10.776. 

10.777. 

10.778. 

10.779. 
customers 

10.780. 

10.781. 

10.782. 

10.783. 


Do  you  live  at  Kinvarra  ? — Yes. 

Are  you  a  blacksmith  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  know  John  Birmingham  ? — Yes. 

Had  he  been,  prior  to  November  1886,  in  the  habit  of  sending  his  horses  to 

shod  ? — Yes.  „ 

1^  November  1886  did  he  send  cart  horses  to  you  to  be  shod  .—Yes. 

Did  you  see  him? — Yes. 

Was  he  boycotted  at  that  time  ?—  Yes,  he  was. 

At  that  time  did  you  notice  whether  there  was  any  falling  off  m  your 
coming  to  you  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  get  a  letter  at  this  time  ? — Before  that  I  got  the  letter. 

Before  you  shod  these  horses  ? — Yes. 

Have  you  got  it  with  you  ? — No,  sir. 

To  whom  did  you  give  it? — I  gave  it  to  one  of  the  constabulary, 


one  of  the 


police.  .  „  n,r  -r, 

10.784.  Give  me  his  name  ?  Mr.  Brogan.  _ 

10.785.  After  this,  when  the  boycotting  was  going  on,  did  you  go  before  the  League 

at  Kinvarra  ? — Yes.  T  ■ 

10.786.  What  did  you  go  there  for  ? — I  went  to  look  for  mercy.  I  was  suffering 


from  the  boycotting.  _  ,  , 

10.787.  Who  were  at  the  meeting  when  you  went  there,  give  me  some  of  tde  names  . 

—There  was  Dr.  Nally  there  and  Mr.  Green. 

10.788.  Thomas  Green  ? — Yes,  and  Michael  Shaughnessey  and  Michael  Hogan. 

1 0*789.  Any  clergyman  there  ? — He  was  not  present  the  day  I  went. 

10  790.  The  clergyman  was  not  there  the  day  you  went  ?  No. 

10  791  What  did  you  say  to  that?— I  said  that  I  was  suffering  from  the  boycotting, 
and  I  hoped  I  would  get  mercy,  and  they  told  me  it  was  not  from  there  I  was  boycotted. 

It  was  not  from  the  League. 

10.792.  Did  you  afterwards  subscribe  to  the  League? — Yes. 

10.793.  And  pay  money  to  them  ? — Yes. 

10.794.  Was  the  boycotting  as  bad  after  you  paid  money  to  the  League  or  not  .- 
The  customers  returned  again,  and  it  was  all  done  away  with. 

10.795.  AY as  it  at  this  Kinvarry  branch  you  paid  the  money  ?  les. 

10.796.  You  have  had  no  trouble  since  you  paid  it  ? — Well,  no. 


Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell. 

10,797.  Had  you  been  a  Land  Leaguer  before  ? — Yes ;  I  joined  the  League  the  first 

time  it  started.  ,  , 

10  798.  Is  that  as  far  back  as  1880  ?— Something  about  that. 

10.799.  Have  you  your  membership  card? — Well,  no,  I  have  not  got  it  now,  but 

got  it  all  the  same. 

10.800.  You  did  get  it  ? — Yes,  I  got  it  all  the  same,  ^ 

10.801.  I  suppose  you  paid  whatever  subscription  it  was  .—  L  did. 

10  802.  What  did  you  do  after;  when  was  this  meeting  when  you  went  to  this  place, 
when  you  saw  the  persons  mentioned;  when  was  that?  It  was  the  meeting  of  t  e 

Land  I  jeague.  . .  „  «  r 

10,803.  The  meeting  when  you  went  to  get  mercy,  you  said  . — Oh,  yes.  Oh,  veil, 

am  not  exactly  sure  of  it.  I  kept  no  account  of  the  date. 
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10.804.  Tell  us  about  what  time  do  you  think  it  was  ? — I  think  it  was  about  12 
months. 

10.805.  Twelve  months  ago  from  this? — Yes. 

10.806.  That  would  bring  you  back,  you  know,  to  November  1887  ? — Yes. 

10.807.  Somewhere  about  that  time  ? — Something  about  12  months  ago. 

10.808.  After  you  got  this  letter,  you  did  not  go  at  once ;  you  waited  a  year  before 
you  went  ? — Sir  ? 

10.809.  You  have  told  us  you  got  a  letter? — Yes. 

10.810.  Then  you  did  not  go  to  the  League  until  the  next  year  ?— No. 

10.811.  12  months  after? — Yes. 

10.812.  Then  I  understand  you  to  say  they  told  you  that  it  was  not  the  League  that 
was  boycotting  you  ? — Yes,  they  did  tell  me  so. 

10.813.  Did  you  believe  them  ? — Well,  I  did  ;  I  did  believe  them. 

10.814.  Now,  I  want  to  know,  what  do  you  say  you  paid  to  the  League  ? — I  paid 
one  shilling  to  join  tbe  League  for  the  first  time. 

10.815.  What  did  you  pay  in  November  1887  ?— I  paid  one  shilling. 

10.816.  Was  that  anything  more  than  your  ordinary  shilling  as  member  of  the 
League? — No,  sir,  I  paid  no  more. 

10.817.  You  paid  no  more? — No. 

Cross  examined  by  Mr.  Michael  Davitt. 

10.818.  Is  there  any  other  blacksmith  in  Kilvarry  than  you  ? — Yes,  there  is. 

10.819.  What  is  his  name? — John  Macnamara. 

10.820.  He  is  friendly  with  you  ? — On  friendly  terms. 

10,221..  Were  you  on  friendly  terms  at  that  time  that  you  were  boycotted  ? — Well, 
not  to  say  about  friendly  terms. 

10.822.  You  say  it  was  not  the  League? — I  do  positively  say  it  was  not  the  League. 

10.823.  Have  you  any  suspicion  it  was  any  rival  in  your  profession  ? — I  understand 
it  was  something  like  blackguardism. 

10.824.  There  are  no  blackguards  belonging  to  the  League  ? — I  did  not  know  of 

any. 

10.825.  You  believe  the  members  of  the  League  are  decent  people  ? — I  understand 
they  are. 

10.826.  Have  you  yourself  and  your  rival  blacksmith  made  it  up,  then? — Yes,  we 
always  spoke  passing. 

10.827.  Who  was  it  who  asked  you  to  go  to  the  League  on  the  occasion? — Myself 
and  my  brother-in-law  made  up  between  us  I  should  go  there. 

10.828.  Did  the  policeman  you  gave  the  letter  to,  advise  you  ? — No. 

10.829.  You  have  had  no  dealings  with  the  policeman  ? — No. 

10.830.  ( Sir  G.  Russell.)  Did  you  give  the  letter  to  the  policeman  ? — I  gave  it  the 
day  I  got  it. 


fte-examined  by  Sir  H.  James. 

10.831.  It  was  after  your  talking  to  your  brother-in-law,  you  thought  it  right  to  go 
to  the  League  and  ask  for  mercy  ? — Yes. 

10.832.  You  had  paid  one  shilling  to  the  branch  of  the  League  in  1880? — Yes. 

10.833.  Where  was  that  branch  of  the  League  you  paid  to  in  1880  ? — In  Kinvarra. 

10.834.  The  same  place  ? — Yes. 

10.835.  You  paid  a  second  shilling  in  November,  1887  ? — Yes. 

10.836.  You  have  not  been  troubled  since  ? — No,  never. 

Patrick  Gannon  sworn,  examined  by  Mr.  Ronan. 

10.837.  (Mr.  Ronan.)  My  Lord,  this  man  was  shot  in  the  jaw  in  the  Crimea,  and  his 
articulation  is  defective  in  consequence.  Do  you  live  on  a  farm  of  Mrs.  Blake  at 
Renvoyle? — Yes,  I  do. 

10.838.  Did  you  always  get  on  well  with  Mrs.  Blake  ? — I  cannot  understand. 
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10.839.  Did  you  pay  rent  as  well  as  you  could.  Did  you  get  on  as  well  witli  Mrs. 

Blake  as  you  could.  .  ,  .  ,  ,  ,  ,  • 

(Sir  E.  James.)  Would  your  Lordship  allow  Mr.  Beauchamp,  who  has  taken  his 

evidence,  to  repeat  what  he  says.  He  can  understand  him.  .  , 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  I  have  no  objection.  (Mr.  Beauchamp  repeated  the  answers  of  the 

witusss 

10.840.  (Mr.  Ronan .)  Did  you  get  on  well  with  Mrs.  Blake?— I  did. 

10  841.  Did  you  pay  your  rent  as  well  as  you  could  ?— Yes,  as  well  as  1  could. 

10*842.  You  were  in  the  Crimea  and  you  got  shot  in  the  jaw  ?  Yes,  I  was,  and 
across  here  through  the  shoulder  and  through  the  arm. 

10,843.  And  you  have  a  pension  for  that  ?— I  have. 

10  844  Do  you  remember  your  pension  was  paid  on  the  1st  April  lool  .  1  do. 

10,845.  Do  you  remember  the  night  of  the  8th  April  1881  ? — I  believe  that  was  the 

^0  846  Now  tell  us  what  happened  to  yourself  on  that  night?  I  was  asleep  in  my 
bed  ’  My  wife  heard  a  noise.  She  awoke  me.  I  did  not  stir  at  the  time,  and  then 
she  stirred  me  again.  She  called  “  cow,”  and  said  that  one  of  the  cows  was  loosened  ; 
and  there  was  a  mare  within  the  house  and  she  was  in  foal,  and  we  were  af eared  that 
the  cow  would  harm  the  mare,  or  anything.  There  used  to  be  hay  under  the  mare  s 
head.  The  wife  went  down  to  the  kitchen,  and  I  had  got  up ;  and  then  I  shouted 
when  I  went  to  the  door  of  the  room,  and  the  wife  shouted  out  that  the  house, was  full 
of  men.  I  had  my  left  hand  resting  on  the  jamb  ot  the  door.  “  Full  of  men  I  said 
As  soon  as  I  spoke  the  word,  my  left  foot  was  in  the  door,  and  I  got  out  of  the  bed 
without  anything  on  me  but  the  shirt,  a  cotton  shirt,  and  a  flannel  shirt  inside,  and  a 
bit  of  the  sleeve  was  loosened  of  the  cotton  shirt.  As  soon  as  I  spoke  the  words  they 
took  a  hold  of  me,  that  was,  and  then  I  pulled  back,  and  they  brought  the  sleeve  with 
them ;  and  the  bed  I  had  slept  on  was  one  I  had  when  I  came  out  of  the  service  1 
got  a  bed  made  of  wooden  posts,  and  then  it  was  covered  overhead  with  timber,  ihere 

was  four  or  five  children  then  in  another  bed.  .  .. 

(The  President.)  I  must  say  I  think  it  is  very  natural  on  his  part  to  wish  to  give  all 

this,  but  bring  him  to  the  point. 

10  847  (Mr.  Ronan.)  What  did  they  do  to  you  ? — I  made  away  then,  and  I  went 
up  on  the  top  of  the  bed,  and  then  they  made  a  great  noise  and  searched  all  about. 

10.848.  They  pulled  you  down  eventually  ?— They  pulled  me  down,  and  they  made 
a  great  noise  and  searched  about,  and  handled  the  chest  and  all  things  about,  an 

assembled  on  the  carpet  on  the  floor.  »  m, 

10.849.  Did  they  find  you  ? — They  found  me  overhead  on  the  top  of  the  bed.  lhey 

were  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  half  an  hour  looking  for  me. 

10  850.  What  did  they  do  when  they  found  you  ?— They  drew  me  down  I  could 
not  tell  them.  I  was  some  way  hurt.  I  never  felt  then  until  I  got  myself  down  with 
a  blow  in  the  kitchen,  and  one  of  the  men  put  his  hand  on  my  body  and  he  cried 

^(The  President.)  I  suppose  you  have  got  his  proof,  You  know  what  the  point  of 
it  is. 

(Mr.  Ronan.)  I  have  been  hoping  to  come  to  it- 

(The  President.)  If  you  leave  every  witness  to  tell  his  story  at  full  length  we  shall 
10,851.  (Mr.  Ronan.)  What  did  they  do  then  ? — Then  I  shouted  out  then.  They 

drew*  me  into  the  kitchen  from  the  bedroom  door.  .  ,  ,  x  .. 

10  852  What  did  they  do  then,  did  they  fire  a  shot? — lhey  fired  a  shot  there 
(pointing  to  his  knee),  and  they  said,  one  person  spoke,  and  said,  “  You  have  paid 

y°10,853 l  (The  President.)  That  is  the  whole  gist  of  the  evidence  ?— He  said,  “  You 
have  paid  your  rent.” 


Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell. 

10,854.  Did  you  suppose  they  were  searching  the  house  for  money  or  for  firearms, 
or  for  both  ? — No,  firearms. 
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10.855.  Did  you  suppose  that  they  were  searching  the  house  for  money  or  for 
firearms,  or  for  both  ? — I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  for  money,  but  that  is  what  they 

told  me.  _  _  T  i 

10.856.  Did  you  know  any  of  them  ? — No,  there  was  no  one  1  knew. 

105857.  Were  they  in  any  way  disguised  ? — I  could  not  see  their  faces  if  they  were.  ■ 
10*858.  Were  they  in  any  way  disguised? — I  could  not  say  what  sort  of  men 

they  were. 

10.859.  Were  their  faces  blackened  ? — I  could  not  take  my  oath  whether  they  were 
black  or  white,  there  was  no  window. 

10.860.  (The  President.)  Was  it  dark  ?— It  was  as  dark  as  anything,  and  I  could 
not  see. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  M.  Davitt. 

10.861.  That  was  after,  not  before,  you  were  paid  your  pension.  You  got  your 
pension  seven  days  before  that,  did  you  not ;  befoie  this  visit  ?  Yes. 

10.862.  How  much  ? — 51.  14s.  2d. 

10.863.  The  visit  was  a  few  days  after  you  got  your  pension  ?— Yes. 


Re-examined  by  Sir  Henry  James. 

10,864.  Did  they  take  any  of  your  money  out  of  the  house? — No,  they  did  not ;  they 
took  nothing  ;  but  they  said,  “  You  have  paid  your  rent.” 

(Sir  H.  James.)  I  may  mention  that  we  shall  now  proceed  to  prove  cases  connected 

with  the  county  of  Kerry.  ...  .  .  , 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  I  hope  your  Lordships  will  agree  that  that  is  a  very  inconvenient 

course,  to  go  into  another  county  without  completing  the  cases  in  Galway.  Surely  we 

are  entitled  to  have  the  cases  in  some  order. 

(The  President.)  Of  course,  I  need  scarcely  say  it  would  be  far  more  convenient  to 

keep  Galway  separate  altogether. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  How  is  the  human  intellect,  as  I  understand  it,  capable  of  following, 
or  how  are  your  Lordships  capable  to  follow,  any  specific  connexion  between  the  facts 
and  these  other  events  without  some  kind  of  method  being  observed. 

( The  President.)  No  doubt  it  will  add  very  much  to  the  difficulty. 

( Sir  E.  James.)  It  will  be  impossible  to  take  the  course  which  my  friend  suggests 
for  this  reason.  There  will  be  evidence  of  a  general  character  in  connexion,  it  may 
be  with  other  counties.  We  cannot  separate  the  application  of  that  evidence  to  this 
county  or  that.  We  are  proceeding  to  prove  outrages.  When  they  are  proved,  that 
is  to  say  a  certain  class  of  outrages,  we  shall  then  proceed  with  the  cases  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  it.  Perhaps  it  may  be  speeches.  At  present,  my  friend  is  not  in  a 
position  to  let  me  prove  the  speeches  as  regards  Galway.  The  circumstances,  we 
alleo-e  will  prove  applicable  not  more  to  Galway  than  to  Kerry ;  it  is  the  general 
application  in  some  instances,  that  we  seek  to  prove.  If  it  is  possible  to  shorten  the 
inquiry  in  any  way  we  will  do  it.  We  shall  prove  the  different  outrages,  and  then, 
when  we  have  proved  them,  we  shall  seek  to  prove  the  application  to  them,  not  only  m 

one  county  but  in  others.  .  ,  .  , 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  May  I  point  out  my  friend  speaks  about  proving  his  outrages. 

There  was  an  allegation  made  by  the  Attorney-General  in  his  opening,  that  m  addition 
to  the  general  considerations  which  are  to  be  urged,  as  to  which  your  Lordships  are 
supposed  to  be  asked  to  draw  certain  inferences,  my  friend  has  again  and  again 
reiterated  that  he  will  show  a  special  connexion  between  the  acts  of  the  persons 
incriminated  here  and  the  outrages.  I  do  not  want  to  shut  out  my  friends  from  any 
general  argument  they  think  it  worth  while  to  address  to  your  Lordships,  but  I  do 
not  see  any  reason  why,  if  there  is  any  other  evidence  in  connexion  with  Galway  and 
in  connexion  with  the  outrages  proved,  that  evidence  should  not  be  given  of  those 
mi  traces  now* 

(The  President.)  All  we  can  possibly  do  would  be  to  let  the  case  stand  over  until  the 
evidence  as  to  Galway  was  ready  to  be  given,  but  we  should  be  wasting  time,  and 
though  we  have  expressed  our  opinion  as  to  the  difficulty  of  the  matter,  yet  when  we 
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are  assured  by  counsel  that  they  are  endeavouring  to  shorten  the  case  as  much  as 

possible  we  can  do  nothing  more  in  the  matter. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  All  I  can  do  is  to  enter  my  protest  against  this  course,  and  to  say 
that  it  is  highly  inconvenient,  and  will  certainly  not  assist  the  course  of  justice. 


J  ohn  Conway  sworn,  examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson. 

10.865.  Do  you  live  near  Ardfert  in  the  county  of  Kerry  ? — Yes. 

10.866.  Are  you  a  farmer  ? — Yes. 

10.867.  Do  you  hold  any  bog  land  from  Lord  Listowell  ? — xes. 

10368.  Some  time  ago  was  there  a  dispute  about  this  bog  land  amongst  the  people 
in  the  district? — We  were  givon  the  preference  from  Lord  Listowell,  he  had  drained 

a  bog,  and  we  had  the  preference.  ,  . 

10.869.  To  take  the  redeemed  bog  ?— Yes,  either  cutting  or  grazing  upon  it,  which¬ 
ever  they  chose. 

10.870.  Did  you  get  any  portion  of  it  ? — I  did. 

10.871.  When  was  it  that  Lord  Listowell  drained  this  bog,  about  how  long  ago  ?— 
I  think  it  is  five  or  six  years  now. 

10.872.  Was  anything  done  to  you  at  that  time  ? — No,  sir. 

10.873.  Do  you  remember  some  men  coming  to  your  house  at  night  ? — I  do,  sir. 

10.874.  When  was  that?— About  17th  July,  three  years  ago. 

( The  President.)  Would  you  give  us  the  name  of  the  place  ? 

( Mr.  Atkinson.)  Ardfert,  in  the  county  of  Kerry. 

10.875.  How  far  is  Ardfert  from  Tralee  ? — Five  Irish  miles,  I  think. 

10376.  About  how  many  came  to  your  house  ? — About  five  or  six  men,  I  think. 

10377.  Did  they  do  anything  to  you?— One  fired  at  me. 

10.878.  What  did  he  do  to  you  ? — One  of  them  fired  at  me  with  a  revolver. 

10.879.  Were  you  wounded? — Yes. 

10.880.  Where  ? — In  the  right  foot,  here,  sir  (pointing). 

10.881.  Were  they  disguised  when  they  came  to  your  house  ? — Yes. 

10382.  Did  any  of  them  say  anything  to  you  ?— No. 

10.883.  Did  they  tell  you  what  they  fired  at  you  for? — No,  I  asked  them  what 
brought  them.  I  let  them  in. 

10,883a.  Did  they  say  what  brought  them  ?— They  did  not  propose  any  question  to 
me.  I  let  them  in — unlocked  the  door,  and  let  them  in. 

10.884.  Were  they  disguised  in  any  way  ? — Yes. 

10.885.  What  disguise  had  they  ? — They  had  some  sort  of  veils  on  their  faces. 

10.886.  About  what  time  of  the  night  was  it? — From  11  to  half-past  11  at  night. 

10.887.  AY  hen  you  asked  them  what  brought  them,  did  any  of  the  party  give  any 
answer  ? — Not  a  word. 

10.888.  Some  short  time  before  that,  had  you  cut  some  turf  on  this  bog  ? — Yes. 

10.889.  Was  anything  done  to  the  turf? — It  was  thrown  into  the  very  place  I  cut  it 

out  of. 

10.890.  Into  the  water,  I  suppose  ? — Yes. 

10.891.  The  day  after  these  five  men  visited  you,  did  any  man  come  to  your  house  ? — 
They  did. 

10.892.  The  day  after  you  were  shot? — They  did. 

10.893.  Did  that  man  make  some  communication  to  you.  Do  not  say  what  it  was 
for  a  moment,  but  did  he  say  something  to  you  ? — There  was  a  lot  of  them  came  to 
my  house. 

10.894.  That  was  the  night  you  were  shot;  but  the  day  after  you  were  shot,  did  a 
gentleman,  a  reporter  of  a  newspaper,  come  to  you  ? — Yes.  One  gentleman  came 
down  from  Cork  to  me,  he  told  me  so. 

10.895.  Had  you  some  conversation  with  him ? — Yes;  he  was  asking  me  all  about 
the  place  round  about. 

10.896.  In  consequenne  of  the  conversation  you  had  with  him,  did  you  go  before  a 
meeting  of  the  Land  League  ? — He  prevailed  upon  me.  He  asked  me  to  say  would  I 
be  able  to  go  next  Sunday.  This  was  about  Tuesday  in  the  week  that  I  was  shot. 

10.897.  And  you  wanted  to  go  on  the  following  Sunday  ?— He  required  me  to  go  on 
the  following  Sunday,  and  I  told  him  I  would  not  be  able  to  go. 
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10.898.  Did  you  go  the  Sunday  after  that  ? — I  did. 

10.899.  What  branch  of  the  Land  League  was  it  that  this  man  asked  you  to  go 
before  ? — The  National  Land  League  at  Abbeydorney. 

10.900.  Did  you  ultimately  go  before  the  Abbeydorney  branch,  did  you  go  there  ? — 

Yes.  ’ 

10.901.  Was  there  a  meeting  ? — No  sir. 

10.902.  Was  there  a  committee  meeting  or  a  meeting  in  public  or  what  was  it  ? — 
They  were  generally  holden  once  a  fortnight. 

10.903.  And  this  was  one  of  the  fortnightly  meetings  ?— Yes. 

10.904.  Was  it  held  in  the  house  or  in  the  chapel  yard  or  where  ? — In  the  house 
coming  out  of  the  chapel  yard. 

10.905.  Did  you  go  into  the  house  ? — I  did. 

10.906.  Were  any  of  the  members  of  the  League  present? — There  were  my 
neighbours. 

10.907.  Was  there  a  man  of  the  name  of  John  Doolan  or  James  Doolan  ? — Yes. 
10^908.  What  is  he  ? — He  is  a  farmer. 

10.909.  What  office  does  he  hold  in  the  League  ? — I  think  he  is  the  treasurer  of  the 
Land  League. 

10.910.  Is  there  a  Dan  Doolan  ? — Yes. 

10.911.  Was  he  there  also  ? — He  was. 

10.912.  Where  both  James  and  Dan  there  ? — Yes. 

10.913.  And  a  man  named  Edward  Nolan  ? — Yes. 

10.914.  Was  he  there? — They  are  all  neighbours  of  mine. 

10.915.  Was  he  there? — Yes. 

10.916.  Did  you  know  a  man  named  John  Connor  ? — Yes. 

10.917.  Was  he  there  ? — Yes. 

10.918.  What  was  he  in  the  League  ? — I  think  it  was  through  is  hands  the  money 
went. 

10.919.  Did  you  see  there  present  at  this  meeting  this  reporter  who  had  come  to  you 
the  day  after  you  were  shot  ? — When  I  was  sitting  in  a  chair  he  could  be  in  the  crowd 
and  I  did  not  know  him. 

10.920.  But  did  you  see  him  there? — No,  he  told  me  he  would  be  there.  I  saw  him 
after  I  came  out  of  the  meeting,  in  the  Chapel  Yard. 

10.921.  How  did  you  go  to  the  meeting? — In  a  neighbour  of  mine’s  car. 

10,,922.  Who  was  he  ? — Edward  Nolan,  a  next  door  neighbour  of  mine. 

10*923.  When  you  went  before  the  League  did  any  of  the  members  there  present  ask 
you  any  questions  ? — No,  sir. 

10.924.  Did  they  say  anything  about  the  bog  ? — As  I  have  told  you  before  I  asked  if 
I  had  committed  myself.  It  was  only  to  oblige  the  reporter.  It  was,  I  think,  only  for 
his  sake  I  went  at  all,  because  he  thought  I  would  be  charged  by  the  League  for  the 
bog. 

10.925.  Had  you  ever  seen  the  reporter  before  ? — Never. 

10*926.  And  you  say  that  it  was  for  his  sake  that  you  went  to  the  League? — Yes,  he 
prevailed  on  me  to  go  to  the  League. 

10.927.  When  you  did  go  to  the  League  what  did  you  do? — I  said,  of  course,  if  I 
have  committed  myself,  I  came  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  parties  of  the  League, 

10.928.  If  you  had  committed  yourself?  —  Yes;  if  they  thought  there  was  any 
objection  to  cutting  the  turf.  I  did  not  know  whether  it  was  for  that  reason  I  was 
shot  or  not.  I  could  not  say  what  it  was  for. 

10.929.  But  when  you  were  shot  you  went  to  the  League  to  give  this  explanation  ? — 

Yes. 

{The  President.)  What  he  says  is,  he  asked  if  he  had  committed  himself  for  cutting 
the  turf,  then  he  did  not  finish. 

10.930.  {Mr.  Atkinson.)  You  said  something  more.  Will  you  repeat  what  you  said, 
and  speak  a  little  slowly  ?— If  I  thought  I  had  committed  myself  in  cutting  the  turf, 
and  I  went,  to  the  League  to  give  them  satisfaction. 

10.931 .  Was  anything  said  about  whether  you  would  continue  to  cut  the  turf  or  give 
it  up  ? — There  was  some  person  in  the  League  asked  me  to  give  up  the  bog.  I  was 
sitting  down  so  low  I  could  not  tell  you  who  the  man  was,  or  whether  it  was  a  man 
or  a  boy. 

10.932.  What  answer  did  you  make  ?— I  said  I  did  not  care  about  giving  it  up.  I 
had  not  much  interest  in  cutting  it.  I  had  plenty  of  bog  without  it. 
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10,933.  But  what  did  you  say  ?— I  said  I  would  give  it  up. 

10  934.  What  did  he  say  to  that.  Did  this  member  make  any  reply  to  that  ? — He 
said  that  that  was  satisfaction  enough. 

10.935.  Did  he  say  anything  about  your  having  been  shot? — Not  a  word.  I  did  not 
hear  it  at  all. 

10.936.  You  were  staying  down  there.  Did  they  know  you  had  been  shot? — I 

suppose  they  did,  sir.  .  „  .  ....  . 

10  937.  And  when  this  man  said  that  that  was  satisfaction  enough,  did  he  make  any 
reference  to  your  having  been  shot  ?  No,  sir. 

10  938.  Did  he  say  anything  as  to  your  having  been  punished  ? — Yes. 

10* 939.  Punished  enough  ? — Yes,  he  said  something  like  that. 

10,940.  Repeat  what  he  did  say.  What  did  he  say  about  your  having  been  punished  ? 

_ He  said  that  was  satisfaction  enough.  That  is  all  he  said  about  it. 

10  941.  Were  you  a  member  of  the  League  before  that? — Yes,  for  a  small  time. 

10.942.  Did  you  attend  the  League  meetings  ? — I  did  not,  sir,  since.  I  did  not  go 
to  any  League  since. 

10.943.  Since  the  day  you  were  shot  did  you  go  to  a  League  at  all  ? — No. 

10.944.  Did  you  give  up  subscribing  since  you  were  shot  ? — I  did.  I  did  not  subscribe 
but  the  one  time  to  the  League. 

10  945.  When  you  attended  the  League  at  the  time  you  did  attend,  what  business 
did  they  do  at  these  meetings  ? — Really  I  did  not  see  them  doing  much  business. 

10.946.  And  your  landlord  ;  what  did  he  do  ? — With  regard  to  getting  score  land, 
poor  people  getting  score  land  from  farmers,  getting  conacre. 

10.947.  That  you  mean  was  land  to  put  a  crop  into  ? — Yes,  one  year’s  crop. 

10^948.  Did  these  people  come  to  the  League  ? — Yes,  the  poor  people  used  to  come  to 

the  League. 

10.949.  Did  they  make  any  application  to  the  League  when  they  came  ? — Yes. 

10.950.  What  applications  would  they  make  ? — To  such  as  could  give  it  to  them 
they  used  to  apply  for  land. 

10.951.  Apply  to  whom? — To  the  farmers. 

10.952.  At  the  League  meeting  ? — Yes. 

10.953.  And  was  any  order  made  by  the  League  then  upon  the  farmers  to  give  the 

land? _ He  was  not  to  give  it  to  him,  but  any  farmer  that  would  oblige  the  poor  man 

he  would  give  it  him. 

10.954.  But  it  was  to  the  League  the  poor  man  went  to  get  the  land  ? — Yes. 

10.955.  He  would  not  go  to  the  farmer  himself  and  arrange  the  matter  with  the 
farmer  ? — Sometimes. 

10.956.  But  on  these  occasions  that  you  have  mentioned,  that  was  the  purpose  for 
which  they  came,  was  it? — Yes. 

10.957.  Did  you  ever  hear  any  discussions  at  these  meetings  about  any  persons 
being  boycotted  ? — No,  sir  ;  not  to  my  knowledge. 

10.958.  Not  when  you  were  present  ? — No. 

Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell. 

10.959.  Just  to  clear  up  the  last  matter.  You  say  that  the  League  exerted  them¬ 
selves  to  get  score  land  for  the  lablourers  ? — Yes. 

10.960.  Allotments  we  call  them  in  this  country  ? — Yes. 

10.961.  And  sometimes,  you  say,  the  labourers  applied  to  the  farmers  ? — Yes. 

10.962.  And  sometimes  they  applied  to  the  League  to  help  them  ? — Yes. 

10.963.  To  get  the  land  ? — Yes. 

10.964.  And  what  used  the  League  to  do.  Used  they  to  write  to  the  farmers  asking 
them  to  give  the  allotment  or  what  ? — The  farmers  and  the  labourers  used  to  be  there. 
The  poor  people  used  to  be  there  at  the  League,  to  apply  for  the  land. 

10.965.  They  used  to  be  there,  the  poor  people  and  the  farmer  ? — Yes. 

10.966.  And  was  the  consequence  of  this  that  a  good  many  of  the  poor  people,  as 
you  call  them,  got  allotments  from  the  farmers  ? — Generally  they  used  to  all  get  it. 

10.967.  Generally  they  got  them  ? — Yes. 

10.968.  And  they  had  not  them  before? — No. 
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10.969.  I  want  you  to  tell  me  a  little  more  about  this  and  try  and  give  me  tbe  dates. 
First  of  all,  wbat  was  the  time  you  were  told  by  the  press  men.  Did  you  say  he  was 
from  a  Cork  newspaper  ? — Yes,  he  told  me  so. 

10.970.  What  time  was  it  that  you  were  told,  or  asked,  by  the  Cork  reporter  to 
attend  the  League;  what  day  was  that? — Some  time  about  the  17th  July,  I  think, 

last - 

10.971.  The  17th  July  1886,  two  years  ago  ?— I  think  it  is  three  years  ago,  sir. 

(The  President.)  He  said  three  years  ago. 

10.972.  (Sir  G.  Bussell.)  Was  it  1885  or  1886?— I  could  not  really  tell  you. 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  I  am  told,  my  Lord,  it  was  1886. 

(The  President.)  I  only  repeated  from  my  note  what  he  said. 

10.973.  (Sir  G.  Bussell.)  Yes,  he  said  July  1885,  I  think.  Just  try  and  think.  Last 
July  would  be  July  1888.  The  year  before  that  would  be  July  1887,  the  year  before 
that  would  be  July  1886.  Was  it  that  July  or  was  it  July  1885  ?— I  have  cut  two 
crops  of  turf  since  the  time  I  was  fired  at,  and  I  have  cut  one  before  that. 

10.974.  Then  that  would  be  1886  ?— The  very  same  bog,  sir. 

10.975.  We  thought  it  was  a  mistake.  It  was  about  the  17th  July  that  this  press 

man  asked  you  to  go  to  the  League?— Yes. 

10.976.  Do  you  know  who  it  was  ? — I  could  not.  He  told  me  he  was  from  Cork. 

10  977.  Did  he  tell  you  he  was  connected  with  the  “  Cork  Examiner  ”  newspaper  ? — ■ 

He  did  not  tell  me  any  such  thing. 

10,978.  You  were  not  able  to  go  the  following  Sunday  ? — No  ;  I  told  him  so. 

10’979.  When  did  you  attend  ?— The  following  Sunday  again. 

10^980.  What  date  would  that  be — the  end  of  July  ? — Well,  I  think  it  is,  it  must  be. 
10^981.  And  you  were  shot  in  the  knee,  you  told  us,  some  days  before  this  press  man 
called  upon  you  ? — Well,  ,1  think  he  came  the  following  day. 

10.982.  Then  you  would  have  been  shot  before  the  15th  of  July  1886.  Now,  had 
you  ever  been  summoned  to  attend  at  the  Land  League  or  requested  to  attend  at  the 
Land  League  until  this  press  man  asked  you  to  come?— No. 

10.983.  And  had  you  ever  attended  the  League  ?— I  had,  sir. 

10.984.  As  a  member  of  the  League  ? — Yes. 

10.985.  Had  you  ever  been  summoned  before  the  League,  and  declined  to  attend  the 


League  ^ — ^N"o* 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  Your  Lordship  will  see  on  pages  312  and  313  the  Attorney-General 
was  misinformed  about  this. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  That,  of  course,  is  your  suggestion  at  present. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  It  is  what  the  witness  has  sworn.  Your  Lordship  will  find  that 
gentleman  was  summoned  first  and  did  not  appear,  then  he  was  shot,  and  then  he  did 


appear. 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  What  is  the  name  ?  . 

10.986.  (Sir  G.  Bussell.)  Conway,  314  is  the  page.  I  want  to  be  quite  clear 
about  that.  Was  any  complaint  made  of  you,  or  were  you  asked  by  anyone  to  attend 
the  League  until  this  press  man  asked  you  the  day  after  you  were  shot? — No. 

10.987.  You  are  quite  sure  of  that? — I  am  very  sure  of  it. 

10^988.  I  want  to  know  a  little  more  about  this,  please.  What  is  this  bog  called  ? 
The  place  we  cut  turf  in.  Turbary  we  cut  in  it. 

10,989.  What  is  the  bog  called  ? — Ardrahan  Bog. 

10*990.  And  is  a  good  deal  of  that  spent  bog  ? — What  is  that. 

10^991.  Is  a  good  deal  of  it  bog  which  has  been  cut  out? — Yes,  they  are  cutting  it 

since.  Every  man  is  cutting  it  since.  s  . 

10,992.  Is  there  a  good  deal  of  it  in  which  there  is  grass  growing  ? — Yes. 

10  993.  Did  the  tenants  whose  lands  adjoined  that  bog  claim  the  right  to  cut  the 
bog  the  turf  ?— Well,  every  man  got  it  as  well  as  myself. 

10  994.  And  in  addition  to  cutting  the  turf,  did  they  also  claim  the  right  of  grazing 
their’ cattle  upon  the  bog  ?— Lord  Listowel  would  give  them  the  preference  . 

10  995  There  were  no  fenoes  upon  it,  but  the  farmers  about  there  had  the  right  to 
put  hi  a  certain  number  of  head  of  cattle  ?— Any  man  that  liked  could  put  in  as  much 

cattle  as  he  could  have  in  it. 

10,996.  Lord  Listowel  you  say  drained  the  bog  ? — Yes. 
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10.997.  Some  time  ago? — Lord  Listowel  and  Mr.  Crosby  drained  it  between  them, 
because  the  two  properties  were  adjoining. 

10.998.  Can  you  get  to  this  bog  except  through  the  land  of  the  tenants  about  it  ? — 
My  land  is  adjoining  it,  still  I  could  not  go  into  it  from  my  own  place. 

10.999.  That  is  what  I  mean.  Therefore  to  get  to  the  bog,  anybody  who  has  a  right 
to  go  there  or  claims  the  right  has  to  go  through  the  farmer’s  land  ? — No,  there  is  a 
right  of  passage  getting  into  it,  but  not  through  my  place. 

11,000.  What  had  you  done  that  the  complaint  was  made  about? — I  could  not  tell 

11,001.  Had  not  you  a  quarrel  with  a  man  called  Dooling  ? — Dooling  is  it  ? 

11,002.  Aye? — No. 

11,003.  Do  not  you  know  a  man  named  Dooling  ? — I  do.  I  know  every  man  named 
Dooling  within  three  square  mile  of  me. 

11,004.  Had  not  you  a  quarrel  with  Dooling  ? — I  never  was  in  court  in  any  place 
with  him  or  had  any  cause  of  quarrel  with  him. 

11,005.  Was  not  there  a  dispute  about  the  bog? — Not  between  him  and  I. 

1L006.  What  was  the  dispute.  Tell  my  Lord  what  was  the  dispute  about  the  bog  ? 

_ The  dispute  was  that  some  of  the  tenants  wanted  to  get  it  as  grazing,  and  more  of 

them  were  objecting  to  it.  Then  Lord  Listowel  preferred  to  leave  the  bog  to  cut  it. 

11,007.  The  people  wanted  to  claim  the  right  of  grazing  upon  it  ?— Some  of  them 
did. 

11,008.  And  Lord  Listowel  wanted  to  deal  with  it  as  bog  ? — Yes,  but  that  would  not 
cover  the  whole  thing.  Lord  Listowel  preferred  to  let  it  to  cut  turf  in  it. 

11,009.  Charging  so  much  for  cutting  the  turf  ? — Yes. 

11.110.  Did  he  appoint  a  bog  ranger  ? — He  did. 

11.111.  Who  was  that? — Named  John  Murphy. 

11.112.  I  want  you  just  to  follow  me,  please,  carefully.  When  you  attended  the 
meeting  after  you  were  shot  you  have  told  my  learned  friend,  Mr.  Atkinson,  some  of 
the  people  who  were  present.  Do  you  recollect,  was  O’Connor,  the  secretary,  present  ? 

_ Yes. 

11.113.  Was  the  Rev.  T.  H.  Brosnan  present? — Yes. 

11.114.  Was  he  in  the  chair  ? — Yes. 

11.115.  And  was  there  a  Mr.  Barrett  present? — Yes. 

11.116.  The  treasurer  ? — Y es. 

11.117.  Did  you  wait  till  the  end  of  the  proceedings  ? — Yes. 

11.118.  What  was  it  you  said  you  would  do  at  the  League.  You  said  you  would 
give  up  something  ? — I  said  I  would  give  up  the  bog  if  there  was  any  objection  to  my 

cutting  it. 

11.119.  That  is  to  say,  in  answer  to  the  demand  of  the  people  to  graze  upon  it  you 
said  you  would  not  take  it  as  bog  ? — Yes. 

11.120.  Was  this  resolution  passed  at  that  meeting  and  read  out  in  your  hearing 
and  published  in  the  papers,  “  That  we  reiterate  our  condemnation  of  outrage  in 
“  all  its  phases,  and  with  particular  emphasis  the  one  that  has  been  recently  per- 
“  petrated  on  John  Conway,  of  Killigubbin,  who  has  been  made  the  victim  of  a 
“  cowardly  midnight  attack”  ? — Yes. 

11.121.  That  was  passed  at  a  meeting  at  which  you  were  present.  You  saw  it 
published  in  the  papers,  did  not  you  ? — I  heard  it,  at  least. 

11.122.  Perhaps  you  do  not  read  the  papers? — No. 

11.123.  Are  you  able  to  read? — No. 

11.124.  Very  well,  that  will  account  for  it.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  heard  your 
neighbours  say  it  was  published  in  the  “  Freeman,”  the  “  Kerry  Sentinel,”  and  the 
“  Kerry  Reporter  ”  ? — I  did,  but  it  was  reported  in  the  League.  Anything  you  tell  me 
that  is  reported  in  the  papers  I  did  not  see  anything  of. 

{The  President.)  He  says  the  resolution,  as  you  read  it,  was  passed  ;  that  is  what  ( 
understood  him  to  say. 

11.125.  {Sir  C.  Russell.)  I  understood  him  to  say  that  too,  but  my  friends  throw 
some  doubt.  1  will  ask  him  about  it  clearly.  You  have  told  us  you  heard  of  this 
resolution.  I  have  asked  you  already  whether  you  were  present  at  the  time  it  was 
passed  ? — I  was  present  in  the  League  room  till  the  whole  League  broke  up. 

11.126.  Did  you  hear  anything  said  condemning  the  attack  made  upon  you? — Not 
with  the  exception  of  one  man  there  asked  me  would  I  give  up  the  bog. 
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11,127.  Who  was  the  man? — I  could  not  tell  you,  because  I  was  sitting  down  lower. 

1  was  sitting  in  a  chair  down  lower,  and  the  whole  of  the  members  were  standing  up. 

•11,128.  You  could  not  tell  me  who  it  was  ? — No. 

11.129.  You  did  tell  me  the  Rev.  Mr.  Brosnan  was  present  ? — He  was  in  the  chair. 

I  am  not  denying  that. 

11.130.  Then  I  must  ask  was  there  not  a  resolution  passed  condemning  the  attack 
upon  you  ? — Not  a  man  in  the  house  said  any  word  for  or  against  me  except  one  man 
who  asked  me  would  I  give  up  the  bog.  I  said  I  would,  and  he  said  that  was  satis¬ 
faction  enough.  That  was  all. 

11.131.  Did  you  remain  there  to  the  end  ? — I  did. 

11.132.  Then  you  were  understood  to  tell  me  that  you  heard  this  resolution  read, 
but  that  was  a  mistake,  was  it  ? — I  think  it  was,  because  it  could  not  be. 

11.133.  Did  you  hear  that  it  was  in  the  papers  ? — I  did. 

11.134.  Now  I  want  to  ask  you  another  matter.  This  was  not  the  first  trouble  you 
had  with  your  neighbours,  was  it,  this  about  the  bog  ? — It  was,  indeed. 

11.135.  I  mean  this  occasion  when  they  came  and  visited  you  on  the  16th  of  July  ? 
— Well,  they  put  me  to  trouble  about  my  turf. 

11.136.  You  have  not  been  asked  about  that.  You  made  a  complaint  that  some  of 
your  turf  was  destroyed? — Yes. 

11.137.  And  you  made  a  claim,  and  got  81.  awarded  to  you,  or  how  much? — 25Z. 

11.138.  I  am  wrong  then.  What  became  of  the  money  ? — I  got  the  money. 

11.139.  What  did  you  do  with  it  ? — I  used  it  on  several  accounts. 

11.140.  Are  you  sure  you  got  the  money? — I  am  very  sure.  I  gave  some  of  it  to 
the  landlord,  and  kept  the  remainder  myself. 

11.141.  How  much  did  you  give  to  the  landlord  ? — I  gave  10 1.  of  it. 

11.142.  Was  this  turf,  which  you  say  was  destroyed,  saved  turf? — It  was.  It  was 
very  near  it. 

11.143.  It  was  not  saved? — No,  not  quite;  not  properly. 

11.144.  It  was  not  saved,  but  very  near  it  ? — Yes. 

11.145.  That  was  a  good  deal  of  money  for  some  unsaved  turf,  was  not  it? — It  was. 

11.146.  When  was  it  that  occurred  about  your  turf  which  was  nearly  saved? — 
About  three  weeks  before  I  was  shot. 

( The  President.)  Does  “  unsaved”  mean  not  yet  fully  dried  ? 

11.147.  ( Sir  G.  Bussell.)  Yes.  That  is  what  it  means,  does  not  it? — Yes. 

11.148.  Turf  that  is  not  saved  means  cut  and  clamped,  I  suppose  ? — Yes. 

11.149.  But  not  completely  dried? — Yes. 

11.150.  And  you  say  that  was  in  the  same  month  ? — It  was  three  weeks  before  I 
was  shot,  just. 

11.151.  The  branch  of  the  League  that  you  attended  was  called,  what  branch  ? — 
Abbeydorney. 

(Sir  G.  Bussell )  I  just  want  to  read  this  on  the  same  page  that  I  have  referred  to 
before.  The  Attorney- General  read  this  passage  : — “  It  appears  Conway  cut  turf  in  a 
“  bog  at  Ardrahan,  to  which  he  had  no  especial  right.”  This  purports  to  be  a 
quotation. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  The  passage  the  Attorney -General  was  quoting  begins 
before  that.  It  begins  “  John  Conway.” 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  It  begins  even  earlier  than  that.  “  Then  on  the  1st  of  August 
1886,  a  poor  man,  named  Conway.” 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  That  is  the  speech,  but  the  paragraph  begins  at  the  top 
of  page  314. 

11.152.  (Sir  G.  Bussell.)  ‘‘John  Conway  appeared  before  the  meeting,  on  being 
“  communicated  with  by  the  secretary,  to  answer  the  charged  preferred  against  him  a 
“  month  since.  It  appears  Conway  cut  turf  in  a  bog  at  Ardrahan,  to  which  he  hadno 
“  especial  right,  that  the  farmers  whose  farms  surrounded  this  bog  had  the  privilege 
“  of  grazing  their  cattle  thereon.”  That  is  what  they  claimed  whether  they  had  the 
right  or  not — “  which  privilege  has  become  a  right  through  lapse  of  time,  that  any  of 
“  these  farmers  have  not  cut  turf  in  the  bog  on  this  year,  but  their  right  might  have 
“  been  weakened  thereby,  but  Conway  Cut  the  turf  against  the  expressed  wish  of  all 
“  his  surrounding  neighbours,  who  were  of  opinion  that  Conway’s  action  amounted  to 
“  an  invasion  of  their  right.  As  Conway  had  been  fired  at  recently,  the  decision  come 

to  was  that  the  League,  in  order  to  show  its  abhorrence  of  outrage,  would  exculpate 
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“  Conway,  but  requested  him  to  forgo  any  interference  m  the  future  with  the  Ardra- 
“  ham  side  of  the  bog,  and  also  with  the  Baltovm  side,  until  his  father  s  right  would 
“  devolve  on  him,  to  which  Conway  assented.  The  greatest  sympathy  was  manifested 
“  by  those  present  towards  the  unfortunate  man,  as  he  was  scarcely  able  to  move  with 
“  the  aid  of  a  walking  stick,  on  account  of  tbe  bullet  which  he  received  m  the  leg  from 
“  the  party  that  visited  him.”  I  wish  before  I  sit  down  to  make  it  quite  clear.  Had 
you  been  requested  or  summoned  or  asked  to  go  to  the  Land  League  m  respect  of  this 
conduct  of  yours  about  the  turf  until  you  were  asked  by  this  man  who  said  he  was  a 
reporter  for  the  paper  ? — No. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Harrington. 


-Yes. 


11,153.  I  think  you  were  awarded  25 1.  compensation  by  the  grand  jury  ?- 
11*154.  Was  that  the  whole  amount  of  your  claim  ? — It  was. 

11.155.  Who  was  the  chairman  of  the  presentment  sessions  where  you  made  the 

claim  first — the  road  sessions  ? — Mr.  Crosby. 

11.156.  Is  he  your  landlord  ? — He  is. 

11.157.  He  is  your  own  landlord  ? — No,  he  is  not.  I  beg  your  pardon. 

11.158.  Who  is  your  landlord  ? — Lord  Listowel. 

11.159.  Are  you  a  tenant  of  Lord  Listowel  ?— Yes.  T  j 

11.160.  Is  your  uncle  a  tenant  of  Lord  Listowel  ? — My  father  is  a  tenant  of  Lord 

Listowel. 

11.161.  But  yon  are  not  yourself,  are  you  ?— I  am. 

11.162.  You  both  have  holdings?— Yes.  _  .  __ 

11.163.  Do  you  know  Lord  Listowel’s  agent?— I  do.  Mr.  Bnnsey  Fitzgerald. 

11.164.  Is  he  any  connexion  of  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  the  secretary  of  the  grand  jury  ? 
Well,  I  think  he  is  his  brother. 

11.165.  Now,  Conway,  did  you  ever  get  into  your  own  hands— remember  what  1  am 

asking  you — the  money  awarded  you  by  the  grand  jury  ?— I  got  it  exclusive  of  101.  1 

gave  the  balance  after  paying  the  money.  I  got  15Z.  of  it. 

11.166.  But  you  never  got  the  whole  money  into  your  hands  ? — It  is  all  the  same, 

11.167.  Answer  my  question ;  did  you  ever  get  the  whole  of  the  25 1.  awarded  by  the 
errand  jury  into  your  own  hands  ? — I  did  not. 

11.168.  Yon  got  151.  of  it,  I  believe? — Yes. 

11.169.  What  become  of  the  other  10Z.  ?— I  left  it  with  the  agent,  because  it  was  the 

agent  gave  me  the  money. 

11.170.  What  agent?— Mr.  Brinsey  Fitzgerald. 

11.171.  You  never  got  the  money  from  the  secretary  of  the  grand  jury  yourself  i— 
No.  * 

11.172.  The  secretary  of  the  grand  jury  handed  the  money  to  your  land  agent  ?  To 
his  brother. 

11.173.  Who  was  your  land  agent  ? — Yes. 

11.174.  And  he  kept  10 l.  of  it  for  rent? — Yes. 

11.175.  Was  that  your  own  rent  or  was  it  your  father’s  rent?— It  was  my  own  rent. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Davitt. 


11.176.  Was  the  land  agent  on  the  presentment  session  ? — He  was. 

11.177.  Was  he  a  member  of  it  ? — He  was. 

11.178.  Is  Lord  Listowel  a  chairman  of  the  grand  jury  or  is  he  a  member  of  it 
He  is  not  a  member  of  it,  I  think,  but  his  agent  is. 

11.179.  This  money  is  levied  on  the  cess  payers,  is  it  not  ?— Yes. 

11.180.  On  the  occupiers,  not  on  the  landlord  ? — No. 


X 


Cross-examined  by  Mr  Biggar. 

11,181.  How  many  rails  of  turf  were  there  in  this  turf  of  yours,  which  you  saj  was 
damaged  ? — I  think  there  was  up  to  about  100  rails. 
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11  182  How  many  slanes? — I  had  about  16  slanes  of  turf.  . 

1U83.  What  did  you  want  the  turf  for,  to  bum  or  to  sell  ?— I  wanted  part  of  it  for 

mv  own  use  and  another  part  of  it  to  sell  it.  .  .  , 

yi  l  Tr4  To  whom  did  you  sell  it  ?— To  anyone  who  would  buy  it  of  me. 

Il’l85  Did  Lord  Listowel  allow  you  to  sell  turf  off  the  bog  ?  He  would. 

11  18fi  Sumiose  you  had  carried  this  turf  into  Tralee,  how  much  would  you  have 
got  for  it  ?— According  to  the  way  I  carried  the  rail.  If  I  had  a  good  rail  it  would  be 

7S1L187.’  Sow  many* ‘raffs  do  you  say  there  were  ?-I  told  you  before  there  was  100 

rail,m6How  much  would  it  take  to  carry  it  to  Tralee  1-1  do  not  understand 

y°  11,189.  How  many  miles  is  it  from  Tralee  to  where  this  bog  is?-About  five 

Irn  m  You  got  from  the  grand  jury  a  sum  of  money  on  the  bog  for  this  unfinished 
turf  which  it  would  be  worth  after  it  was  finally  finished,  and  after  it  had  been  came 
into  Tralee  ?— Is  not  that  so  ?— [No  answer.] 


Be-examined  by  the  Attorney-General. 

11  191  I  understood  you  to  say  the  price  was  6s.  or  7s.  a  rail.  ?— Yes. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  That  is  51.  short  anyhow. 

(The  Attorney-General. )  We  can  make  the  calculation  ourselves. 

( Mr .  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  It  is  51.  shoit. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  It  is  10k  nearly. 

11.192.  Had  you  a  horse  of  your  own?— Yes. 

11.193.  And  you  had  been  working  to  cut  this  turf  .  Yes. 

11  194.  You  had  worked  yourself  to  do  it? — I  had  had  men  cutting  it. 

1 1195.  You  had  cut  it  yourself  ? — I  had  helped.  ,  T  ,  + 

ll’l96.  You  meant  to  carry  it  with  your  own  horse  and  cart  to  sell  it  .  I  di  no 

carry  any  ;  how  could  I  when  it  was  injured. 

11  197.  You  intended  to  do  it  and  the  rest  to  burn  .  Yes.  . ,  , 

11,198*.  How  long  before  you  were  shot  at  was  it  you  got  this  money  and  paic  e 

10k  ?_ I  did  not  get  it  at  all  this  time. 

11  199.  When  was  it?— It  was  nearly  12  months  after. 
ll^OO.  Twelve  months  after  what  ? — After  I  had  been  shot. 

11  *201.  You  got  the  money  12  months  after  you  had  been  shot  .  Yes. 

1 1  909  (The  President.)  When  had  it  been  burnt  ?  n  , 

\nl  AttJLy-Gemml.)  When  had  it  been  burnt-bow  long  before  the  shooting  was 

it  burnt? 

( Witness.)  It  was  not  burnt  at  all. 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  It  was  not  burnt,  but  knocked  about 
( The  Attorney-General.)  How  long  before  it  was  spoiled  . 

I  The  President.)  Whatever  he  said  was  his  injury. 

11203.  (The  Attorney- General.)  How  long  before ?  What  was  clone  to  the  turf 
I  told  your  honour,  I  think,  before,  that  was  about  three  weeks  before  I  was  shot. 
11,204.  What  was  done  with  it  ?— It  was  thrown  into  where  I  dug  it  out  of. 
ll’205.  Thrown  back  into  the  pit? — Yes. 

( The  President.)  I  wanted  the  date. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  Three  weeks  before  he  was  shot . 

( The  President.)  And  he  got  the  compensation  12  months  afterwards  . 

the  secretary  of  the  League.  What  was  his  name,  do 

y°U  20Y  *Was°this°mCannwho  spoke  to  you  from  Cork  a  stranger  to  you ;  the  man  who 
told  ’you  to  go  to  the  League,  was  he  a  stranger  to  you  ?— He  was 

11  208.  Had  you  seen  the  secretary  shortly  before  that— about  a  few  weeks  befoie 
that.’  Had  you  seen  O’Connor,  the  secretary  of  the  League  . —JN 0. 

11.209.  Hid  you  have  any  message  from  him  ?— -No. 

11.210.  You  had  seen  nobody? — No. 
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11.211.  Now,  when  you  were  at  this  League  meeting,  who  was  it  made  either  a 
charge  or  asked  you  to  give  up  this  bog,  or  asked  you  not  to  cut  turf  ? — Really  I  could 
not  tell  you  the  man. 

11.212.  You  do  not  know  who  it  was  ? — No. 

11.213.  Somebody  asked  whether  you  would  ? — Yes. 

11.214.  Tn  the  League  meeting  ? — Yes. 

11.215.  Do  you  remember  anything  else  that  passed  except  that  ? — I  do  not,  beside 
that. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  My  Lord,  about  the  question  of  dates  there  is  a  little  confusion 
according  to  my  instructions  about  dates. 

11  216.  I  want  to  know,  are  you  accurate.  I  am  not  questioning  your  statement 
beyond  wanting  to  know  whether  you  are  accurate.  Are  you  accurate  when  you  say 
it  was  on  the  16th  of  July  that  you  were  shot  ? — Not  the  16th  but  the  17th. 

(The  President.)  We  see  there  is  a  statement  here  which  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
followed  up.  I  dare  say  it  will  come  to  nothing,  but|  in  the  Attorney-General’s  speech 
he  quotes  from  something  apparently,  “  John  Conway  appeared  before  the  meeting.” 
(Mr.  Murphy.)  Yes. 

(The  President.)  “  On  being  communicated  with  by  the  secretary  to  answer  the 
“  charge  preferred  against  him  a  month  since.”  I  do  not  know  what  that  purports  to 
be  quoted  from. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  I  purported  to  quote  it  from  a  newspaper  report  of  the  reso¬ 
lution  which  will  be  put  in  evidence. 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  The  “  Kerry  Weekly  Reporter.” 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  That  made  me  ask  whether  he  had  had  any  complaint  made  to  him, 
because  it  was  contrary  to  my  instructions. 

(The  President.)  At  present  he  says  not  so. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  I  do  not  at  all  complain  of  Sir  Charles  having  called  your 
Lordship’s  attention  to  it.  That  is  why  I  venture  to  interpose,  and  say  my  learned 
friend  must  not  assume  I  had  made  a  mistake. 

(The  President.)  We  only  wanted  to  see  whether  that  had  been  followed  out  as  far  as 
it  could  be  at  present. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  I  was  asking  to  see  whether  the  man  remembered  anything 
about  it. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  I  am  told  this  report  my  friend  read  from,  was  not  from  a  paper 
friendly  to  the  League. 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  We  do  not  admit  that. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  My  Lord  there  is  an  application  I  should  like  to  make.  It  is  a 
very  short  one,  and  it  may  be  disposed  of  in  a  moment.  There  have  been  altogether, 
I  understand,  under  you  Lordship’s  sanction,  examined,  some  seven  letters  alleged  to 
be  letters  of  Egan’s.  Seven  alleged  to  be  letters  of  Mr.  Parnell,  one  alleged  to  be  a 
letter  of  Davitt’s,  and  two  which  I  am  told  are  genuine  letters  of  Davitt’s,  making 
altogether  17  letters.  My  application  is  that  those  letters,  which  I  understand  have 
been  handed  to  Mr.  Soames,  should  be  lodged  with  the  secretary  of  the  Commission. 

(The  President.)  Of  course,  having  been  once  delivered  in,  they  are  always  in  the 
custody  of  the  Court,  but  of  course  they  must  be  delivered  out  for  use. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  Certainly  ;  but  I  am  told  they  are  not  in  the  possession  of  the 
secretary  now.  They  are  quite  safe,  I  am  sure,  with  Mr.  Soames. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  As  I  understand  it,  Mr.  Soames  only  applies  for  them  when 
it  is  necessary  either  to  communicate  with  a  witness,  or  for  the  purposes  of  the  case, 
but  he  always  hands  them  back  to  the  officer  of  the  Court.  I  am  not  speaking  of  the 
present  moment. 

(The  President.)  I  presume,  Sir  Charles,  you  are  satisfied  with  the  statement  that  they 
are  only  handed  out  to  Mr.  Soames  for  his  use,  and  then  brought  back  to  the  secretary. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  I  am  satisfied,  if  that  course  is  followed.  I  am  not  satisfied  they 
were  handed  out  for  that  purpose,  because  I  am  told  possession  was  given  without  any 
stipulation  as  to  their  being  returned. 

( The  Attorney- General.)  1  do  not  know  how  this  may  be.  If  it  has  been  tho  practice 
hitherto  that  the  documents  be  handed  back  to  the  respective  sides,  each  side  is 
responsible  for  them. 

(The  President.)  Yes. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  No,  no. 
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{The  President.)  What  is  the  suggestion?  What  mischief  do  you  surmise  may  arise 
from  Mr.  Soames  having  had  them  ? 

{Sir  G.  Bussell.)  None  from  Mr.  Soames  having  temporary  possession  of  them,  not 
the  least,  but  we  wish  them  to  be  in  the  custody  of  the  Court. 

{Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  A  schedule  of  them  has  been  taken. 

{Sir  G.  Bussell.)  Yes ;  I  myself  have  not  seen  any  of  these  letters.  I  shall  want  leave 

to  see  them  myself. 

{The  President.)  Yes,  of  course. 

(Adjourned  for  a  short  time.) 

Patt  Sullivan  sworn,  examined  by  the  Attorney-General. 

11.217.  Are  you  a  State  bailiff  at  Ballinorig  Causeway? — Yes ;  Ballinorig. 

11.218.  Were  you  steward  and  bog  ranger  for  John  Leahy  ? — Yes. 

11.219.  And  is  his  property  at  Killarney  ?— He  has  a  share  in  property  at  Ballinorig 
Causeway  and  Ballindough. 

11.220.  Do  you  remember  a  Mrs.  Connor? — I  do. 

11.221.  Was  she  a  tenant  on  one  of  the  properties  ? — She  was. 

11.222.  Whose  property  ? — John  White  Leahy’s. 

11.223.  Did  she  die  about  the  year  1881,  or  1882  ;  which  was  it  ?— At  the  end  of 
the  year  1881,  or  the  beginning  of  1882.  I  do  not  know  exactly. 

11.224.  Were  you  told  by  the  landlord  to  do  anything,  to  ask  for  possession  from 
anybody  ? — I  was  told  by  the  landlord  that  the  son-in-law  had  come  in  there  unknown 
to  the  landlord. 

11.225.  Did  you  go  to  demand  possession? — I  did. 

11.226.  How  many  times  did  you  ask  for  permission? — Three  times,  I  think,  sir ; 
it  was  my  duty  to  ask  it  three  times,  sir. 

11.227.  Do  you  remember  in  any  day  in  1882 — I  will  ask  you  the  date  directly 
anything  happening  to  you  ? — I  was  fired  at  in  the  night  of  the  24th  June. 

11.228.  What  year? — I  cannot  exactly  say  whether  it  was  1881  or  1882  ;  I  cannot 

swear  that-  -mi 

11.229.  I  think  24th  June  1882  is  right ;  what  happened  to  you? — 1  was  m  iralee. 

and  after  coming  home  a  man  came  to  the  door  and  called  me  by  my  name  and 
surname. 

11.230.  What  did  he  say  to  you  ? — He  asked  me  out.  I  answered  the  call,  and  he 
caught  me  by  the  arm  and  he  made  at  shooting  me  in  the  breast,  but  his  revolver,  as 

far  as  I  can  understand  it,  missed.  , 

1231.  How  manv  shots  were  fired  altogether? — To  the  best  of  my  belief  aoout 

eight. 

1232.  And  how  many  hit  you  ? — Four,  sir. 

1233.  Where  did  they  hit  you  ?— ' The  first  one  I  got  was  in  the  right  arm,  and  I  got 
two  both  together,  one  on  the  right  arm  and  one  on  the  right  leg.  The  one  I  got  on 
the  leg  went  through  and  through. 

1234.  Did  the  man  who  called  you  out  say  anything  to  you  before  he  shot  you  ? — 
He  did.  That  is  the  time  I  saw  he  was  disguised  when  he  spoke  to  me.  He  says, 
“  You  demanded  possession  from  a  man  of  the  name  of  Reilley.  I  told  him  he  was 
making  a  mistake.  I  said  it  was  a  man  named  Connor. 

11.235.  Who  was  Reilly? — Another  tenant,  a  neighbour  of  mine. 

11.236.  Who  was  Connor? — A  man  who  wanted  to  get  the  place  in  the  place  of 
the  mother-in-law. 

11.237.  Had  you  done  anything  at  all  except  what  you  have  told  us  ? — No,  sir. 

11.238.  Had  you  any  quarrel  with  your  neighbours,  or  any  difficulty  at  all  to  cause 
your  being  shot,  that  you  know  of  ? — I  did  not  hear  anything.  I  thought  myself  I 
was  well  liked  by  the  people. 

11.239.  Except  this  case  which  you  had  about  possession,  had  you  done  anything  you 
know  of  to  give  offence  to  anybody  ? — As  far  as  I  can  remember,  I  do  not  know  that  I 
did.  Perhaps  I  may,  I  would  not  remember  it,  sir. 

11.240.  After  you  were  shot  did  you  go  to  Connor  ? — I  did,  about  a  month  after  I 
was  for  a  month  and  two  days  in  hospital.  Then  he  came  to  me  and  brought  a  letter 
from  the  agent  to  me  to  go  and  I  got  police  protection. 
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11.241.  You  went  to  Connor  and  spoke  to  him,  and  then  he  made  terms  with  the 
agent  and  gave  you  possession  ? — It  was  himself  that  made  terms  with  the  agent.  He 
brought  a  letter  to  me  from  the  agent  to  go  over  and  demand  possession,  and  I  did.  1 

took  the  note  and  demanded  possession  again.  ,  , ,  , 

11.242.  Do  you  remember  sometime  after  you  were  shot  being  called  upon  to  attend 

any  meeting? — I  was,  sir. 

11.243.  What  meeting  was  that?— A  meeting  that  was  held  at  the  Causeway. 

11  244.  What  sort  of  a  meeting  was  it  ? — It  was  a  Land  League  meeting. 

11  245.  Who  summoned  you  ? — I  was  not  summoned  at  all,  but  I  got  word  to  attend 
there,  and  the  man  went  and  complained  of  me  to  the  League,  and  they  asked  me  to 

attend  the  League.  „  .  „  T  , 

11,246.  Who  gave  you  word  to  attend  before  the  League  ? — As  far  as  I  can  remember 

now,  it  was  my  sister-in-law. 

11  247  What  was  the  complaint  against  you  ? — A  man  named  Joy  made  a  complaint 
that  I  had  too  much  rent  of  him  and  he  wanted  to  get  a  reduction  from  me,  and  he 
said  he  would  carry  me  before  the  League. 

11.248.  Who  was  present  at  the  League  when  you  went  there  ?— 1  had  a  letter  trom 
the  Land  League  and  I  produced  it  to  the  parish  priest. 

11.249.  Who  was  the  parish  priest,  Father  Enright  ? — Father  Enright. 

1 1*250.  Were  there  any  other  persons  present  at  the  Land  League  meeting  ? — There 

were 

11,251.  Can  you  tell  me  their  names?— There  were  three  or  four  there,  one  man 

named  Carroll,  I  think,  who  read  my  letter. 

11  252.  Just  tell  us  what  was  said  at  this  meeting  about  you  and  Joy,  or  any  pay¬ 
ment  of  rent,  or  anything  of  that  kind  ? — They  said  that  he  belied  me.  Then  I 
questioned  him  in  the  presence  of  the  League,  and  I  complied  with  their  rules,  and 
they  were  very  kind  and  nice  to  me,  and  they  said  they  knew  I  would  do  so. 

11  253.  Did  the  League  tell  you  to  do  anything  about  Joy  ? — They  asked  me  to  reduce 
the  rent.'  He  wanted  more  than  the  League  would  allow.  He  wanted  to  get  the  same 
as  I  had.  I  had  a  farm  myself,  and  the  League  would  not  allow  that,  lhey  said  to 
me  it  is  enough  to  give  a  reduction  of  five  days,  and  I  consented  to  that. 

l’l  254.  How  was  he  to  pay  his  rent,  by  doing  so  much  work  in  the  year  ?— Tes. 
1L255.  How  many  days  was  he  to  work  in  the  year? — Twenty  days  was  to  be  done 

by  two  men  and  him.  ,  .  T  , 

11.256.  Did  the  League  say  what  you  were  to  do  ? — They  asked  me  would  1  be 

pleased  in  taking  15  days,  and  I  said  I  would.  „  A  9 

11.257.  The  League  asked  you  whether  you  would  let  him  off  so  many  days. 

Yes.  ’ 

11.258.  And  you  said  you  would  ?— Yes. 

11.259.  Do  you  remember  anything  else  they  said  to  you  ?  JNo. 

11.260.  Are  you  quite  sure  ?— Yes.  1  ^  ^  . ,  ,  .  „ 

11.261.  Now  think,  did  they  say  anything  to  you  about  what  would  happen  to  you 

if  you  did  not  do  it?— No,  they  did  not.  ..  ^ 

11  262.  Are  you  quite  sure? — They  did  not  say  anything  at  all  to  me,  but  the) 
shook  Joy  over  it ;  that  he  had  belied  me,  and  I  made  him  swallow  something  that  he 

bailS,263.  Was  that  the  only  time  you  were  summoned  before  the  the  League  ? 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  He  has  not  said  he  was  summoned. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  Pardon  me,  he  did  say  so. 

( Witness.)  I  only  got  notice  to  go. 

11,264.  You  said  you  got  notice  to  go  before  the  League  ?— Yes.  _ 

11  265.  (Sir  G.  Bussell.)  From  his  sister-in-law? — From  my  sister-in-law. 

11,266.  (The  Attorney-General.)  Was  that  the  only  time  ? — Another  man  said  he 
was  going  to  send  a  note  to  me,  and  my  sister-in-law  gave  it  to  me ;  that  was  the  only 

tini°l,267.  Had  you  attended  any  other  League  meeting  yourself  ?— No  ;  there  was  a 
meeting  one  day  at  the  Causeway. 

11.268.  How  long  had  this  League  been  established,  or  had  thore  been  meetings 
before  you  went  before  it  ? — I  declare  I  could  not  tell  you  that,  sir. 

11.269.  Try  and  think  ? — I  could  not  tell  you  that  question,  sir. 
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11.270.  Did  you  ever  find  out  who  was  the  man  who  shot  you  ? — I  did  not,  sir. 

11.271.  He  was  never  convicted,  or  tried,  or  brought  to  justice  ? — I  could  not  know 

him,  sir,  because - 

11.272.  Why  not? — Because  he  was  disguised,  and  the  other  man  was  not  disguised 
at  all ;  but  the  man  who  kept  me  by  the  arm  I  did  not  find  out  who  he  was. 

11.273.  There  were  two  men  there,  were  there? — There  were. 

11.274.  You  never  found  out  either  of  them  ? — I  did  not,  sir. 


Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell. 

11.275.  One  of  these  men  was  not  disguised  ? — One  of  them  was  not  disguised. 

11.276.  Was  he  a  stranger? — I  could  not  say,  I  did  not  observe  him.  The  other 
man  kept  me  in  play  when  he  held  me  by  the  arm. 

11.277.  Were  you  able  to  identify  either  one  or  the  other  of  them  ? — I  was  not. 

11.278.  I  want  to  ask  you  this,  is  Mr.  Leahy  a  large  landowner  there  or  not  ? — 
A  small  landowner. 

11.279.  How  many  tenants  has  he  ? — Well,  I  could  not  tell  exactly  that  now. 

11.280.  You  were  the  bailiff,  you  say  ? — I  was. 

11.281.  Had  you  any  evictions  on  that  property  ? — No,  only  on  land  that  I  held 
myself.  It  was  evicted  by  some  parties  at  a  place  convenient  since  I  was  shot. 
The  father  and  the  son  let  it  to  me.  I  took  it  without  the  landlord’s  consent. 

11.282.  You  say  there  were  no  evictions  upon  Mr.  Leahy’s  property  up  to  this  time  ? 
—No. 

11.283.  I  want  to  understand  this;  Mrs.  Connor  was  the  tenant  of  the  farm 
under  Mr.  Leahy  ? — She  was. 

11.284.  And  she  died  ? — She  died. 

11.285.  Had  her  husband  been  the  tenant  when  he  was  living  ? — Yes,  he  had  been 
the  tenant. 

11.286.  And  he  had  been  all  his  life  ? — He  had,  sir,  until  he  died. 

11.287.  And  his  father  before  him? — I  could  not  exactly  answer  that  question  about 
his  father  before  him.  I  believe  he  was  in  some  place  convenient  to  the  place. 

11.288.  When  Mrs.  Connor  died  she  left  a  daughter? — Yes,  the  daughter  was 
married  years  before  she  died,  sir.  I  do  not  know  how  many  years. 

11.289.  She  married  a  man  of  the  name  of  what? — Connor. 

11.290.  The  same  name  ? — The  same  name. 

11.291.  And  he  had  lived  with  his  mother-in-law? — He  did. 

11.292.  And  worked  the  farm  ? — And  worked  the  farm. 

11.293.  How  many  years  now  before  Mrs.  Connor  died? — I  could  not  swear  how 
many  years. 

11.294.  At  all  events  a  number  of  years  ? — I  think  it  was. 

11.295.  Had  he  children  grown  up? — He  had. 

11.296.  What  age  now  are  his  children  ? — They  are  about  17  or  18  years  now. 

11.297.  And  he  lived  with  his  mother  in-law  from  the  time  of  his  marriage? — 
He  did. 

11.298.  And  I  suppose  earned  the  rent  and  paid  it? — He  always  paid  his  rent. 

11.299.  He  was  the  man  who  paid  the  rent  ?— No,  the  mother-in-law  was  always 
paying  the  rent,  it  was  in  the  mother-in-law's  name  the  rent  was  always  received. 

11.300.  Hers  was  the  name  on  the  landlord’s  books  ? — Yes. 

11.301.  But  it  was  he  who  worked  the  farm  ? — It  was,  sir. 

11.302.  Who  would  it  be  that  brought  the  rent  into  the  office  ? — I  do  not  know  who 
brought  the  rent  in,  the  mother-in-law  herself  and  the  daughter  sometimes  went  in. 

11.303.  Sometimes  the  daughter  and  sometimes  the  mother-in-law  ? — Yes,  while  she 
lived  ;  in  the  mother-in-law’s  name  the  rent  was  always  paid. 

11.304.  After  her  death  the  son-in-law  continued  to  live  at  the  house  just  as  he  had 
done  before  in  the  same  farm  ? — He  did. 

11.305.  And  the  landlord  wanted  to  turn  him  out? — The  landlord  said  he  could  not 
receive  the  rent.  He  wanted  to  pay  his  rent.  He  said  he  could  not  take  any  rent  of 
him  till  he  had  been  made  a  tenant,  because  his  inother-in-law  was  a  tenant. 

11.306.  The  mother-in-law  was  dead? — Yes. 
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11.307.  He  could  not  make  a  tenant  of  her  ? — So  he  told  me  to  go  and  demand 

possession.  ..  ,  , 

11.308.  Cannor,  the  son-in-law,  came  with  his  rent,  and  wanted  to  pay  his  rent,  and 

be  continued  a  tenant  ? — I  think  he  did.  I  cannot  say. 

11.309.  That  is  so  is  it?— I  think  so. 

11.310.  Brought  his  rent  and  wanted  to  be  continued  the  tenant,  and  the  landlord 
would  not  agree  with  him  at  that  time  ?— No,  as  far  as  I  can  understand,  he  would  not 
receive  any  rent  till  he  had  been  made  a  tenant. 

11.311.  When  did  Connor  and  the  landlord  come  to  terms  ?— They  came  to  terms 
about  a  month  after  I  had  been  shot,  because  he  came  with  a  letter  from  the  agent  to 
me  telling  me  to  go  and  demand  possession,  so  I  went  under  police  protection,  I  did 
not  want  to  go,  and  my  mother  prevailed  upon  me  to  go. 

11.312.  To  go  and  do  what? — To  go  and  demand  possession  and  make  a  tenant  of 

him. 

( The  President.)  I  understand  him  to  say  that  he,  after  he  was  shot,  went  to  Connor. 
(Sir  C.  Russell.)  Yes.  He  said  his  mother  begged  him  to  go  to  Connor.  He  did 
not,  at  first,  want  to  go. 

11.313.  The  reason  wliy  you  were  unwilling  to  do  that  was  because  you  suspected 
Connor  had  something  to  do  with  the  shooting,  was  it  not  ?— No,  begorra,  I  knew 
that  he  had  not.  I  thought  that  they  had  done  nothing  out  of  the  way.  I  was  a 

steward.  .  . 

11.314.  Although  you  did  not  know  anything  against  Connor  you  had  a  suspicion 
that  he  had  something  to  do  with  it  ? — I  do  not  mean  that  at  all,  because  if  Connor 
was  the  man  I  would  have  known  him. 

11.315.  I  do  not  suggest  that  Connor  was  there,  but  you  were  unwilling  to  go  when 
your'mother  begged  of  you  to  go  ? — It  was  very  strange  to  me  to  see  that  I  was  fired 

at  at  all.  1 

11.316.  But  if  Connor  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  why  should  not  you  go  and  do  a 

friendly  turn  to  Connor  ?— Well,  I  could  not  say  Connor  had  anything  to  do  with  it. 

11.317.  You  had  a  kind  of  suspicion  in  your  mind  that  he  had  something  to  do  with 
? — Perhaps  many  things  strike  into  a  man’s  head  that  he  would  not  swear  to. 

11.318.  But  ultimately  your  mother  prevailed  upon  you  and  you  went? — I  did. 

11.319.  And  you  did  Connor  a  friendly  turn  ? — I  did. 

11.320.  And  he  was  accepted  as  a  tenant  ? — Yes. 

11.321.  And  you  and  he  are  good  friends  now  I  hope  ? — Yes. 

11.322.  Where  was  this  meeting  that  your  sister-in-law  asked  you  to  go  to,  at  the 
Causeway,  I  think  you  said,  the  Land  League  meeting  you  spoke  about?  —  I  was 
noticed  to  go  there. 

11.323.  If  I  understand  you  rightly,  I  thought  you  said  that  your  sister-in-law  gave 
you  a  notice  to  go  there  ? — It  was  my  sister-in-law  that  gave  me  the  notice,  because 
some  man  who  was  at  the  League  told  her  to  give  me  word,  as  far  as  I  could  under¬ 
stand,  and  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  parish  priest,  the  Rev.  Father  Engright  told  one 
of  the  men  to  write  to  me  and  he  sent  me  word  then  without  writing. 

11.324.  I  want  to  get  at  the  bottom  of  this  story.  There  was  a  man  called  Joy  who 
was  a  tenant  of  your  own  ? — Yes. 

11.325.  To  whom  you  had  let  some  of  you  land  ? — Yes. 

11.326.  How  much  land  did  you  let  him  ? — Something  less  than  half  an  acre. 

11.327.  And  he  wa3  to  pay  you  for  that  half  acre  of  land  by  20  days’  work?— 
Yes. 

11.328.  He  was  paying  you  no  money  for  it.  ? — No. 

11.329.  He  was  to  give  you  20  days’  work  free  of  charge  on  your  own  farm  ? — Yes. 

11.330.  Joy  was  complaining  that  that  was  too  much  ? — He  was. 

11.331.  And  what  did  he  want  to  reduce  it  to? — To  reduce  it  down  before  he  went 
at  all  to  the  League,  and  asked  me  to  give  him  a  reduction. 

11.332.  To  what? — To  give  him  a  reduction,  that  the  place  was  too  dear  on  him, 
and  he  said  if  I  did  not  give  him  a  reduction  he  would  carry  me  before  the  League, 
and  I  said  that  I  did  not  care. 

11.333.  What  reduction  did  he  ask,  10  days,  or  what;  he  was  paying  you  20  days’ 
work  i — He  was.  He  wanted  to  take  it  for  tho  rent  of  the  farm. 
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11  334.  Was  it  10  days’  lie  wanted  it  to  be  reduced  to,  or  what? — I  could  not  say. 

He  wanted  to  get  it  at  the  rent  of  the  farm. 

1 1  335  May  I  take  it  that  be  wanted  to  get  off  doing  the  labour  altogetner  and  to 
pay  for  the  half  acre  at  the  same  rate  that  you  were  paying  to  your  landlord  for  your 

own  farm? — Yes. 

11,336.  And  you  went  before  the  League  ?— 1 Mid. 

11  337.  I  understand  you  to  say  tliat  they  said  that  he  had  belied  you  .  Yes. 

1L338.  Who  was  it  that  said  that?— Two  or  three  of  them  there.  They  said,  “  It 

18  11  339^  Was  it  Father  Enright  who  said  that  or  anybody  else  ? — The  question  that 
Father  Enright  said  was,  because  he  sold  some  turf  out  of  the  garden,  and  I  told 
him  he  should  not  sell  out  of  the  garden,  and  I  told  him  he  was  afraid  he  would  put  him 
out  of  the  place  if  he  saw  the  turf. 

11.340.  Then  I  understand  this  Land  League  meeting  took  your  side  ol  it  ?  liiey 

11.341.  And  said  he  was  asking  an  unreasonable  reduction  ? — Yes.  ? 

11.342.  Then  they  asked  you  whether  you  would  be  content  with  15  days  work  . 

They  did. 

11.343.  And  you  said  you  would  be  ?— I  did. 

11,344  And  you  agreed  to  that  ?— I  did.  I  got  so  disgusted  I  did  not  ask  him  to 
work,  not  that  year,  and  he  would  not  come  to  work  for  me  that  year  at  all. 

11  345  Was  there  any  attempt  at  the  Land  meeting  to  intimidate  you  or  bully  you, 
or  treat  you  in  any  unfair  way  ?— No,  sir,  no ;  after  taking  this  farm  that  I  held,  as  far 
as  I  can  undestand,  some  people  belonging  to  the  farm  wanted  to  get  me  boycotted 
by  what  I  heard,  and  I  heard  that  Mr.  Harrington  put  it  m  the  papers  that  I  should 
not  be  interfered  with,  that  I  did  not  come  under  the  rules  of  the  League. 

11.346.  That  is  the  later  farm  that  you  told  us  about,  that  the  man  was  evicted  out 

of  later  ? — Yes. 

11.347.  And  you  were  not  boycotted? — No,  sir,  1  was  not. 

11.348.  Attend  to  me.  Is  there  any  ground  for  suggesting,  as  far  as  you  know, 
Sullivan,  that  anybody  connected  with  the  Land  League  had  anything  to  do  with  this 
attack  upon  you  ? — I  could  not  say  that.  It  is  my  opinion  that  they  had  not.  I  could 

not  say. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  M.  Davitt. 

11.349.  Are  you  the  proprietor  of  your  land  ? — The  proprietor. 

11.350.  Yes  ;  do  you  own  it?— Yes,  from  the  landlord. 

11.351.  You  are  a  tenant?— I  am. 

11  352.  Did  you  intend  to  buy  your  land  under  Lord  Ashboume  s  Act  if  you  got  a 
chance  ? — I  could,  understand  that,  if  the  landlord  liked.  He  asked  me  one  time,  but 

the  figure  was  very  high.  .  .  .  ,  ,  ,, 

11,353.  You  charged  Joy  rent  at  the  rate  of  20  days  work  m  the  year  for  half  an 

11*354.  I  suppose  his  day’s  labour  would  be  valued  at  Is.  6<L,  would  it  not?  No,  in 
this  place  no  more  than  Is. 

11.355.  That  would  be  about  2 l.  per  acre  per  year?— Yes. 

11.356.  How  much  do  you  pay  per  acre  for  your  land  ?— 11.  an  acre. 


Re-examined  by  the  Attorney-General. 

11.357.  You  said  you  went  to  Connor’s  under  police  protection.  What  did  you  go 

to  him  for  ?  . 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  He  did  not  say  anything  about  police  protection. 

( The  Attorney  General)  Let  there  be  no  mistake.  After  you  had  been  shot,  when 
you  went  to  Connor,  were  you  under  police  protection  ?  I  was. 

11.358.  What  did  you  go  to  him  for  ? — I  went  and  turned  him  out  and  went  to  the 
farm  and  I  hasped  the  door,  put  down  the  fire,  and  turned  him  back. 
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11.359.  After  you  had  been  shot,  you  went  under  police  protection,  and  you  went 
and  locked  the  door? — I  did  not  lock  the  door.  I  only  hasped  the  door. 

11.360.  Was  it  after  that  that  Connor  came  to  you  and  showed  you  the  letter  from 
the  agent  or  the  landlord? — The  same  day. 

11.361.  Had  you  anything  to  do  with  Connor  being  made  a  tenant? — I  ha  not. 

11.362.  Did  you  do  anything  with  the  agent  to  get  Connor  made  a  tenant  or  not  ? — 
No,  sir,  I  did  not. 

11.363.  I  wont  to  have  this  distinctly,  had  you  any  suspicion  that  it  was  Connor  that 
shot  you  ? — I  had  not. 

11.364.  Until  that  suggestion  was  made  to-day  by  this  gentleman  (Sir  Charles 
Russell.)  Did  you  ever  suspect  Connor  ? — I  did  not. 

(Sir  C.  Russell .)  I  did  not  suggest  that  Connor  shot  him.  I  suggested  merely  a 
suspicion  that  Connor  had  something  to  do  with  it. 

11.365.  (The  Attorney- General.)  Until  this  gentleman  made  this  suggestion  to 
you  to-day,  had  anybody  ever  suggested  to  you,  or  did  you  think  that  Connor  shot  you? 
— No. 

11.366.  Or  got  you  shot  ? — No. 

11.367.  Have  you  been  talking  to  anybody  to-day  ? — To-day,  sir. 

11.368.  Yes? — No, sir. 

11.369.  Are  you  sure? — I  was  talking  to  a  good  many  outside. 

11.370.  Tell  me  who  you  have  been  talking  to  to-day  ? — I  am  companion  all  through 
with  a  man  who  was  up  here  before  me,  Conway. 

11.371.  Anybody  else? — No,  no  more. 

11.372.  You  are  quite  sure,  are  you? — I  am. 

11.373.  Have  you  talked  to  anybody  else  to-day  ? — No,  I  did  not,  except  I  was 
speaking  to  a  man  inside,  coming  in  there,  sir. 

11.374.  You  were  called  just  before  the  Court  adjourned ;  before  those  gentlemen 
went  out;  did  you  talk  to  anybody  during  the  adjournment? — I  spoke  to  a  policeman. 

11.375.  Only  a  policeman? — And  I  spoke  to  another  man  outside. 

11.376.  Who  ? — Mr.  Holmes. 

11.377.  Mr.  Soames? — Yes. 

11.378.  Anybody  else  ? — Nobody  else  as  far  as  I  can  remember. 

11.379.  You  have  spoken  to  no  other  gentleman  here? — I  do  not  think  I  did. 

11.380.  Are  you  quite  sure  ? — Yes. 

11.381.  Did  anybody  speak  to  you  ? — I  was  speaking  to  a  man  outside  when  I 
wanted  to  come  into  the  court  house,  and  he  said  I  should  stop  there  a  while,  and  I 
told  him  I  was  called. 

11.382.  Nobody  else? — I  think  not. 

11.383.  Are  you  quite  sure? — I  was  speaking  to  a  constable  to-day,  sir. 

11.384.  Since  you  came  here  this  morning  have  you  spoken  to  anybody  else? — I  do 
not  think  I  did. 

11.385.  Are  you  quite  sure? — I  am,  begorra.  I  cannot  remember,  sir.  I  was 
inside  Mr.  Soames’  office. 

11.386.  Do  you  know  either  of  the  Mr.  Harringtons? — No. 

(Mr.  Timothy  Harrington.)  Perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  say,  as  I  guess  the  direction 
in  which  this  examination  is  going,  that  1  never  remember  seeing  this  man  in  my 
life. 

(Mr.  Edward  Harrington.)  It  is  an  unfair  and  impudent  suggestion.  I  have  never 
seen  this  man  before  to-day.  The  Attorney -General  has  been  looking  at  me  while  he 
has  been  asking  these  questions. 

(The  President.)  This  is  quite  irregular.  You,  Mr.  Harrington  (Mr.  Timothy 
Harrington),  at  least  know  that  it  is  irregular,  and  that  you  cannot  take  the  position 
of  both  counsel  and  witness. 

(Mr.  T.  Harrington.)  I  was  not  addressing  your  Lordship  as  a  witness.  My  name 
has  been  mentioned  by  the  Attorney-General. 

(The  President.)  That  is  no  reason  for  your  interfering,  Mr.  Harrington,  and  I  must 
desire  that  you  will  cease. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  If  the  Attorney-General  were  to  put  the  names  to  the  witness,  my 
Lord - 

(The  President.)  That  is  no  justification  for  a  person  who  is  now  addressing  the  Court 
in  the  position  of  a  witness  addressihg  us  at  all. 
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(Mr.  T.  Harrington.)  I  was  only  protecting  myself  from  the  base  insinuations  that 
have  been  made. 

( The  President.)  Let  the  Court  be  adjourned,  since  I  cannot  maintain  decorum. 

(The  Judges  left  the  Bench  for  a  short  time.) 


(Mr.  Harrington.)  Will  your  Lordship  allow  me  to  say  to  the  Court  that  I  did  not 
mean  any  disrespect  to  the  Court,  nor  did  I  mean  to  annoy  your  Lordships  to  any 
extent  whatsoever.  Perhaps  your  Lordship  will  allow  me  to  state  that  your  observa¬ 
tion  to  me,  saying  that  I  could  not  be  heard,  as  a  witness  seemed  to  me  to  cast  some 
doubt  on  my  declaration,  that  I  had  not  spoken  to  the  witness. 

(The  President.)  No,  no. 

(Mr.  Harrington.)  That  was  the  cause  of  the  heat  I  exhibited,  which  I  think  I  ought 
to  express  my  regret  for. 

(The  President.)  I  found  myself  unable  to  preserve  what  I  considered  to  be  decorum 
in  the  Court,  since  it  is  usual  for  all  persons  alike  to  obej  the  directions  of  the  Court ; 
and  I  therefore  adjourned  in  order  that  the  matter  might  subside  and  that  we  might 
continue  things  in  a  more  orderly  manner.  I  am  very  glad  to  receive  Mr.  Harrington’s 
statement  that  he  did  not  intend  to  offer  any  offence  to  the  Court ;  but  I  must  repeat 
(and  I  hope  that  it  will  be  remembered)  that  a  person  has  no  right  while  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  a  witness  is  going  on  to  rise  and  challenge  his  statement.  The  opportunity 
for  that  must  be  waited  for,  until  that  person  who  denies  the  assertion  can  be  put  into 
the  box  to  contradict  it. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  My  Lord,  it  was  not  a  statement  of  the  witness. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  Nor  was  it  a  statement  of  mine,  I  will  repeat  my  question. 

11.387.  Sullivan,  do  you  know  either  of  the  Mr.  Harringtons  ?— No. 

11.388.  You  said  in  your  cross-examination  to  Sir  Charles  Russell  that  Mr.  Harring¬ 
ton  said  that  you  should  not  be  interfered  with  because  you  had  not  come  under  the 
League  or  the  rules  of  the  League? — Yes. 

11.389.  (Sir  G.  Russell.)  No  ?— As  far  as  I  heard  he  put  it  in  the  public  press. 

11.390.  (The  Attorney-General.)  Do  you  know  which  Mr.  Harrington  that  was? — I 
could  not  say.  I  did  not  know  any  of  them. 

11.391.  Did  you  see  him  ? — I  may  have  seen  him,  but  I  did  not  know  anything  of 
him. 

11.392.  Did  you  see  him.  Did  you  se9  Mr.  Harrington  at  any  time? — I  am  sorry 
it  is  hardly  I  can  remember.  I  see  one — no,  I  do  not  think  I  did.  I  do  not  know 
whether  I  saw  him  at  the  Castle  one  time  or  at  the  Court.  I  could  not  swear  that.  I 
saw  a  young  fair  man.  I  saw  him  at  a  Court  day. 

11.393.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Harrington  when  you  see  him  or  not  ? — I  would  not  know 
him. 

11.394.  You  are  quite  sure  ? — I  am. 

11.395.  What  was  it  you  had  done  which  was  brought  before  Mr.  Harrington;  you 
said  he  reported  you  were  not  under  the  law  of  the  League  ? — People  grudged  that  I 
had  the  farm  I  had  got.  They  wanted  to  get  me  boycotted,  and  I  told  Mr.  Harrington, 
and  he  said  it  should  be  put  in  the  public  press  that  I  did  not  come  under  the  League 
at  all. 

11.396.  Who  wanted  to  get  you  boycotted  ? — Neighbours  of  mine;  the  wife  of  the 
husband  who  had  the  farm  wanted  to  do  it. 

11.397.  The  wife  of  the  husband  who  had  the  farm  ? — Yes,  he  is  in  America. 

11.398.  Had  he  left  it? — Yes,  it  was  he  who  surrendered  it  to  me,  and  his  father, 
the  wife  and  himself  disagreed. 

11.399.  Only  one  other  question.  You  stated  that  Joy  wanted  to  take  you  before 
the  League,  and  you  said  you  would  not  go,  you  did  not  care  about  it? — He  said  he 
would  take  me  before  the  League,  and  I  said  I  did  not  care.  I  think  that  is  what  he 
said. 

11.400.  Did  he  say  anything  more  to  you? — He  did  not. 

11.401.  That  was  all? — That  was  all. 
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Giles  Ray  sworn,  examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson. 

11.402.  Do  you  live  in  Castle  Gregory,  county  Kerry  ?— I  do.  I  live  at  Killiney,  on 
a  farm. 

11.403.  Is  that  near  Castle  Gregory? — Yes. 

11.404.  What  age  are  you  ? — I  was  74  last  August. 

11.405.  Do  you  remember,  in  the  year  1885,  at  the  end  of  1885,  getting  some  writs 
to  serve? — I  do. 

11.406.  Upon  people  living  about  Castle  Gregory? — I  do. 

11.407.  Upon  whom  were  you  to  serve  the  writs? — I  was  to  serve  one  on  Michael 
Learey,  one  on  Michael  O  Donnell,  and  one  on  John  Dean,  all  residing  in  Killiney. 

11.408.  On  behalf  of  whom  were  you  to  serve  them.  Were  they  ejectments  ?— Mr. 
Blennerhassett. 

11.409.  Was  he  the  landlord? — Yes. 

11.410.  Were  these  three  men  you  have  named  his  tenants  ? — They  were. 

^  14,111.  Do  you  know  whether  these  three  men,  or  any  of  them,  were  members  of  the 
National  League  ? — I  know  they  are,  all. 

11.412.  All  members? — All  members. 

( Sir  C.  Russell.)  Is  that  Arthur  Blennerhassett  ? 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  Yes. 

11.414.  Up  to  the  time  thut  you  served  those  writs  were  you  on  good  terms  with 
your  neighbours? — I  was. 

11.413.  Had  you  any  difficulty  about  getting  provisions,  or  anything  of  that  kind? 
— Nothing,  till  after  the  service  of  the  writs. 

11.415.  As  soon  as  the  writs  were  served,  were  you  able  to  get  provisions? _ I  was 

able  to  get  nothing  but  bread.  I  got  plenty  of  bread  in  Castle  Gregory.  All  the 
others  I  could  not,  milk  and  pototoes,  and  butter,  and  anything  else,  and  turf. 

11.416.  Did  the  people  from  whom  you  had  been  accustomed  to  get  those  things 
before,  refuse  you  ? — Yes. 

11.417.  After  the  service  of  the  writs  ?— Yes,  they  did.  I  could  not  get  a  horse 
nor  cart,  or  anything  else. 

11.418.  After  the  service  of  these  writs  at  the  latter  end  of  1885  did  you  observe 
whether  the  people  would  speak  to  you  or  not  ? — Very  few  would. 

11.419.  For  instance,  when  you  went  to  mass  upon  a  Sunday,  would  people  speak  to 
you  in  the  chapel  yard  ? — I  never  go  to  mass  at  all. 

11.420.  Are  you  a  Protestant  ? — Yes. 

11.421.  In  January  1886,  did  you  serve  a  writ  on  a  man  named  Thomas  Connor? — 
James  Connor. 

11.422.  Is  he  a  member  of  the  League? — He  is. 

11.423.  Do  you  know  a  man  of  the  name  of  Cokeley  ? — I  do. 

11.424.  Is  he  a  brother-in-law  of  Connor’s  ? — He  is. 

11.425.  Does  Cokeley  hold  any  office  in  the  local  League? — He  collects. 

11.426.  In  the  League? — I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  League.  I  never 
entered  it. 

11.427.  Some  few  days  after  the  service  of  that  last  writ  on  Connor,  did  a  number 
of  men  come  to  your  house  ? — Five  did. 

11.428.  What  time  of  night  was  it  ? — About  7  o’clock  at  night. 

11.429.  Were  they  disguised  in  any  way? — They  were. 

11.430.  Were  you  and  your  family  at  supper  at  this  time? — Myself  and  wife  were 
sitting  down  to  supper,  and  the  latch  was  opened,  and  in  popped  one  man  and  catches 
her  and  shoves  her  down  against  the  dresser,  and  blindfolded  her.  Then  four  men  came 
round  me  and  caught  me  down  on  the  middle  of  the  floor,  one  to  the  right,  one  to  the 
left,  and  one  behind,  and  one  before. 

11.431.  When  they  had  caught  you,  what  did  they  do  to  you  ? — Cut  off  my  ear. 

1 1.432.  Did  they  cut  off  both  your  ears,  or  only  one  ? — No,  only  one. 

11.433.  Did  an_y  of  them  say  anything  to  you  ? — Not  a  word  did  they  speak. 

11.434.  They  did  not  say  why  they  did  it?— They  did  not  speak  a  word,  or  a 
sentence.  Not  a  syllable  did  they  speak. 

11.435.  Did  you  know  any  of  them?— No,  I  did  not  know  them. 

11.436.  Except  the  service  of  these  writs,  had  you  done  anything  to  anybody  to 
cause  his  enmity  ? — I  do  not  know  that  I  had. 
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11.437.  After  your  ears  were  cut  off — 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  His  ear. 

11.438.  (Mr.  Atkinson.)  Your  ear  was  cut  off,  were  you  able  to  get  provisions  at 
all  ? — Well,  I  had  some  potatoes  myself. 

11.439.  Do  you  know  what  being  boycotted  is  ? — I  do,  well.  I  was  boycotted. 

11.440.  After  this  outrage  on  you? — After. 

11.441.  Do  you  still  continue  to  be  boycotted  ? — I  am  still. 

11.442.  Are  you  under  police  protection  ? — I  am. 

11.443.  When  were  you  first  put  under  police  protection  ? — Directly  after  the  cutting 
of  my  ear  off. 

11.444.  And  you  are  still  under  it  — I  am. 

Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell. 

11.445.  Were  these  men  who  committed  this  gross  outrage  upon  you  disguised  in 
any  way  ? — They  were  disguised. 

11.446.  How  ? — Why,  masks  and  blackened  in  their  faces. 

11.447.  Where  they  came  from,  you,  of  course,  could  not  tell?— I  could  not. 

11.448.  Do  you  know  the  treasurer  of  the  League  ? — I  do  not.  1  know  nothing  at 
all  about  the  League. 

11.449.  Oh,  I  think  you  do? — But  I  do  not.  If  I  did  I  would  tell  the  truth. 

17450.  Just  listen  for  a  moment  ?— I  know  nothing  about  it.  I  never  entered  it. 

17.451.  Who  is  the  man  you  deal  with  for  shop  goods  at  Castle  Gregory  ?— His  name 
is  O’Donnell. 

11.452.  Is  he  a  member  of  the  Land  League? — I  do  not  know,  I  think  he  is. 

11.453.  Do  not  you  know  that  he  is  the  treasurer  of  the  Land  League? — I  know 
nothing  about  it. 

11.454.  You  think  he  is  a  member  of  the  Land  League,  but  you  do  not  know  whether 
he  is  treasurer  or  not  ? — I  think  he  visits  the  Land  League  room  though.  That  is  all 
I  know  about  it. 

11.455.  You  know  he  was  a  Land  Leaguer,  but  not  that  he  was  treasurer? — I  knew 
nothing  about  it. 

11.456.  Did  you,  the  morning  after  this  outrage  upon  you,  call  at  his  house  ? — No,  I 
did  not. 

11.457.  Did  not  you? — No. 

11.458.  Do  not  you  recollect  asking  him  to  take  a  little  cheque  for  you  to  bank  in 
Tralee  for  you  ? — Not  at  that  time. 

11.459.  Yes,  the  very  morning  after  the  outrage  upon  you? — No,  I  did  not,  in  the 
morning.  It  happened  to  me  on  the  Saturday  night,  and  the  Sunday  morning  I  came 
home  to  Killiney. 

11.460.  Do  you  recollect  the  transaction  ? — I  recollect  it  well.  I  did  not  go  into  his 
house  at  all  on  the  Sunday. 

11.461.  Attend,  please.  Do  you  recollect  the  transaction  I  refer  to  when  you  asked 
O’Donnell  to  bank  a  little  cheque  for  you  in  Tralee? — I  do  not  know  whether  I  had  a 
cheque  at  the  time  at  all.  I  do  not  think  I  had. 

11.462.  Do  you  recollect  calling  upon  him  ? — On  the  doctor  ? 

11.463.  On  O’Donnell  ? — I  did  not,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  on  the  same  Sunday, 
go  near  him. 

11.464.  I  am  not  talking  of  the  same  Sunday  at  all  ? — I  afterwards  went  to  him  with 
a  little  cheque.  He  often  changed  my  cheques.  He  did  before. 

11.465.  I  am  asking  you  whether,  after  this  outrage  was  committed  upon  you,  within 
a  few  days  after  it,  if  not  the  next  day,  you  did  not  call  on  the  Land  League  treasurer, 
a  man  who  at  least  you  knew  was  a  member  of  the  Land  League,  and  ask  him  to  bank 
a  cheque  for  you  ? — I  was  laid  up  for  a  month  so  that  I  could  not  leave  my  bed. 

11.466.  Then  you  did  not  go? — I  did  not,  because  I  was  laid  up  in  bed  for  a  long 
month  after. 

11.467.  Do  you  read  the  papers  ? — Sometimes. 

11.468.  What  papers  do  you  read? — The  papers  the  police  get.  The  police  gets  a 
paper  every  week  day,  and  I  read  them. 

11.469.  What  are  their  papers  ? — The  “  Times,”  the  “  Chronicle.” 
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11.470.  That  is  not  the  Printing  House  Square  “Times,”  but  the  “Irish  Times”?— 
The  “  Irish  Times.” 

11.471.  Any  other  paper  1 The  “  Chronicle.” 

11.472.  Which  is  that  ?  The  “  Sporting  Chronicle 

( The  Attorney- General.)  No,  the  “  Limerick  Chronicle. 

11.473.  ( Sir  C.  Bussell.)  The  “Limerick  Chronicle”  perhaps ?— Yes. 

11.474.  Did  you  see  the  resolutions  of  the  Land  League  Branch  of  Castle  Gregory 
that  they  passed  after  the  outrage  upon  you  ? — I  know  nothing  about  the  Land  League, 
not  a  bit.  I  never  entered  it. 

11.475.  I  will  aquit  you  of  all  part  or  act  with  them.  I  am  not  accusing  you  ? — 
Well’  you  cannot,  because  if  you  do  you  will  be  in  a  wrong  state. 

11.476.  Well,  I  will  not,  but  I  am  asking  you  did  you  see  published  in  the  papers  a 
resolution  passed  by  the  League  after  your  outrage  ?  I  cannot  say, 

11.477.  I  will  read  it  to  you  and  see  whether  you  remember? — I  cannot  say  for  the 

life  of  me  whether  I  did  or  not.  _  . 

11.478.  Did  you  see  a  resolution  condemning  in  the  strongest  possible  manner  the 
disgraceful  and  cowardly  outrages  that  had  lately  taken  place  ?  I  will  uot  say  that  it 
did  or  did  not. 

11.479.  You  think  you  did  ? — I  forget  it  if  I  did.  I  forget  it  altogether. 

11.480.  But  you  took  some  interest  in  it  ? — I  do  not  know.  I  know  nothing  about 
it  at  all. 

11.481.  But  I  must  really  ask  you  do  you  not  know  that  the  Land  League  con¬ 
demned  as  strongly  as  they  could  the  outrage  ?— Well,  I  do  not  know.  I  hnow  nothing 
at  all  about  the  Land  League.  Ask  me  no  more  questions  about  it. 

11.482.  Did  you  ever  charge  the  Land  League  or  suggest  the  Land  League  had, 
anything  to  do  with  the  attack  upon  you  ?— Do  not  I  tell  you  I  did  not  enter  it 
at  all. 

11.483.  Did  you  ever  suggest  it  ? — I  did  not. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Davitt. 

11.484.  I  see  like  myself  you  have  the  misfortune  of  having  lost  an  arm? — I 
have. 

11.485.  How  many  police  are  there  in  the  town  of  Castle  Gregory? — I  think  five. 

11.486.  Are  there  a  good  number  in  the  surrounding  locality? — There  is  five  in 
Castle  Gregory,  counting  the  serjeant,  and  two  or  three  at  Killiney,  and  I  do  not  know 
how  many  in  the  Camp  Barrack. 

11.487.  Did  they  seridlisly  try  to  find  the  scoundrels  that  perpetrated  this  outrage 
upon  you  ? — The  serjeant  and  another  went  out  the  same  night  in  search  of  them. 

11.488.  And  they  failed  to  bring  anyone  to  justice? — They  failed  to  bring 
anybody. 


Re-examined  by  the  Attorney-General. 

11.489.  Were  you  ever  able  to  find  out  who  it  was  that  had  done  it  ? — No. 

11.490.  How  long  were  you  laid  up.  I  want  to  get  this  ? — Well,  I  am  sure  I  was 
laid  up  a  good  month  or  more. 

11.491.  It  is  a  mistake  that  you  went  out  the  next  day  and  saw  the  treasurer  of  the 
Land  League  ? — I  did  no  such  thing. 


Alexander  Bennett  sworn,  examined  by  Mr.  Ronan. 

11.492.  Are  you  land  steward  to  Mr.  Arthur  Blennerhassett  of  Bally  seedy  ? — Yes. 

11.493.  That  is  near  Tralee  ? — Yes. 

11,484.  Do  you  remember  attending  a  Land  League  meeting  at  a  place  called  Obane, 
in  the  county  of  Kerry  ? — I  do.  I  went  there  to  a  meeting  but  I  do  not  know  that  it 
was  a  Land  League  meeting. 

11.495.  There  was  a  meeting  there? — Yes. 

11.496.  Did  Mr.  Harrington  make  a  speech  there? — Mr.  Timothy  Harr  ngton  made 
a  speech  there. 
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11.497.  Was  there  a  Mr.  John  Kelly  made  a  speech  there  ? — There  was. 

11.498.  Can  yon  tell  me  when  that  was  ? — I  think  it  was  in  1880,  about  this  month. 
I  am  not  sure. 

11.499.  Do  you  know  a  farm  held  by  a  man  named  Poff  ? — I  did. 

11.500.  Was  there  a  meeting  near  that  farm  ? — It  is  about  a  mile,  I  think,  from  that 
farm,  or  three  quarters  of  a  mile. 

11.501.  Do  you  remember,  in  the  month  of  June  1882,  Poff  being  evicted  from  the 
farm  ? — Poff  was  evicted  in  1881. 

11.502.  That  farm  was  on  Mr.  Blennerhassett’s  property  ? — Yes. 

11.503.  Did  you  put  a  man  named  Fitzgerald  in  charge  of  the  farm  then? — 
Fitzgerald  was  the  first  man  who  went  in  charge  of  it. 

11.504.  When  he  left  it  did  you  put  a  man  named  Keefe  in  ? — Keefe  was  general 
man  for  three  or  four  farms  there. 

11.505.  Do  you  remember  at  one  time  going  with  Keefe  to  the  police  when  he  made 
a  report  to  the  police  ? — Keefe  came  to  me  and  reported  he  was  fired  at  coming  home, 
and  I  went  into  Tralee  with  him  and  reported  the  matter  to  the  constabulary. 

11.506.  With  Keefe? — Yes. 

11.507.  Did  Keefe  then  give  up  caring  the  farm  ? — He  did. 

11.508.  Do  you  know  two  men  named  John  Clifford  and  Thomas  Clifford  ?— I  do, 
well. 

11.509.  Did  you  put  them  in  charge  of  the  farm  then  ? — I  did. 

11.510.  Do  you  remember  the  6th  November  1881.  The  following  morning  did  you 
see  Thomas  Clifford  the  morning  after  the  6th  November  ? — On  the  morning  of  the 
7th  John  Clifford  that  was  Thomas  Clifford’s  brother  came  down  and  reported  to  me 
that  his  brother  had  been  visited  by  the  Moonlighters,  and  that  he  was  shot  in  the 
legs. 

11.511.  Did  you  go  to  the  place  ? — I  went  at  once. 

11.512.  Tell  their  Lordships  what  state  you  found  him  in  ? — I  found  him  sitting  on  a 
chair  by  the  side  of  the  fire,  and  a  coat  thrown  over  his  shoulders  ;  four  bullets  went 
clean  through  his  thigh,  and  another  one  went  and  lodged  in  his  backbone. 

11.513.  Did  the  Cliffords  then  give  up  caring  this  farm  ? — They  did. 

11.514.  Was  the  next  man  you  put  in  there  a  man  named  Patrick  Cahill  ? — Yes. 

11.515.  On  the  14th  June  did  Patrick  Cahill  make  any  report  to  you  ? — 1882.  He 
reported  he  was  fired  at  going  home  on  the  evening  of  the  14th. 

11.516.  Did  he  get  police  protection  after  that?— Yes. 

11.517.  How  long  did  the  police  protection  last  ? — About  eight  days. 

11.518.  On  the  22nd  June  did  you  see  Cahill’s  body  ? — I  did. 

11.519.  How  many  bullet  marks  had  he  on  him  ? — I  counted  four. 

11.520.  Was  he  dead  ? — He  was. 

11.521.  Was  the  place  you  found  him  on  the  way  from  Poll’s  farm  to  his  own 
house  ? — Yes. 


Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell. 

11.522.  The  landlord,  you  said,  was  Mr.  Arthur  Blennerhassett  ? — Yes. 

11.523.  Who  was  the  agent  ? — Mr.  Hussey  was  agent  at  that  time. 

11.524.  What  Mr.  Hussey? — Mr.  Samuel  Moray  Hussey. 

11.525.  When  was  Poff  evicted  from  his  farm  ? — Poff  was  evicted,  I  think,  it  was  in 

1881. 

11.526.  What  time  ? — In  the  month  of  May  ;  I  would  not  be  sure. 

11.527.  Well,  you  believe,  as  well  as  you  recollect.  When  was  the  ejectment  decree 
obtained  against  him  ?— It  was  obtained  against  him  some  time  before  that. 

11.528.  When  ? — I  think  about  12  months. 

11.529.  Twelve  months  before  ? — Yes. 

11.530.  You  think  it  was  ? — I  think  it  was. 

11.531.  You  think  it  was  obtained  about  May  1880,  do  you  ? — About  that  time. 

11.532.  Have  many  of  Mr.  Blennerhassett’s  tenants  been  in  the  Court? — Which 
Court. 

11.533.  Do  not  you  know  what  I  mean,  the  Land  Court  ? — No,  very  few. 
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11.534.  How  many  tenants  has  he  altogether? — I  could  not  tell  you  ;  I  suppose 
several  hundred. 

11.535.  Do  you  say  very  few  have  been  in  ? — Very  few  in  proportion. 

11.536.  Have  the  rest  been  settled  with  ? — A  good  many  of  them  settled  before  going 
to  Court. 

11.537.  After  they  had  given  notice,  what  was  the  reduction  in  the  rents? — From 
15  to  25  per  cent. 

11.538.  Was  it  from  20  to  30  per  cent.  ? — The  reduction  ? 

11.539.  Aye  ?— No. 

11.540.  I  am  not  talking  of  those  who  settled  out  of  Court  you  know,  but  in  the 
Court  ? — Oh,  some  of  them  in  the  Court,  I  think,  got  about  five  and  twenty. 

11.541.  Aye  and  some  of  them  more  I  am  told.  However,  I  can  go  into  the  figures 
of  that  presently.  Where  was  Poff’s  farm  ? — In  the  townland  of  Mount  Nicholas. 

11.542.  Whereabouts  is  that? — Is  it  about  3^  miles  or  4  miles  from  Tralee. 

11.543.  Whereabouts  did  you  live  yourself  ? — I  live  about  2-|  or  3  miles  from  Tralee, 
about  2f  from  Tralee.  I  live  at  Ballyseedy. 

11.544.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  John  Clifford  reported  that  his  brother  had 
been  visited  by  Moonlighters,  and  shot  in  the  leg  ? — Yes. 

11.545.  That  is  not  the  first  time  you  have  heard  of  these  moonlight  visits  ? — No. 

11.546.  How  many  years  have  you  lived  in  Kerry? — 20  years  the  11th  January 
next. 

11.547.  What  are  the  names  by  which  the  members  of  the  secret  societies  go  in 
Kerry  ? — Oh,  I  could  not  tell  you  that;  I  know  nothing  at  all  about  them. 

i  1,548.  Oh,  yes,  yes  ;  I  do  not  say  you  know  anything  about  them  yourself  ? — I  do 
not  know  anything  at  all  about  them. 

11.549.  What  are  the  names  they  go  by  ? — I  could  not  tell  you. 

11.550.  Rockites  ? — I  could  not  tell  you. 

11.551.  Moonlighters  ? — I  know  there  are  Moonlighters. 

11.552.  Ribbon  men  ? — Oh,  I  do  not  know. 

11.553.  Have  you  not  heard  that  ? — No. 

11.554.  Although  of  course  you  have  no  acquaintance  with  them  yourself,  you 
know  that  there  are  a  great  many  members  of  secret  societies  in  Kerry? — There  is  no 
doubt  about  it. 

11.555.  How  many  evictions  altogether  could  you  tell  me,  within  a  few  hundred, 
have  taken  place  in  the  county  of  Kerry  from  the  year  1879  to  1881  ? — I  could  not 
tell  you. 

11.556.  3,000? — That  I  do  not  know. 

11.557.  How  many  have  you  had  to  do  with  yourself? — I  think  about  eight. 

11.558.  On  the  property  of  Mr.  Arthur  Blennerhassett  ? — Yes. 

11.559.  All  on  his  property? — Yes. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Harrington. 

11.560.  This  meeting  that  you  refer  to  was  held  how  long  before  the  eviction  of 
Poff? 

11.561.  (Sir  C.  Russell.)  He  says  November  1880? — It  was  held,  I  think,  the 
November  before  Poff s  eviction. 

(Mr.  Harrington.)  The  eviction,  I  think  you  said,  was  in  June? 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  He  said  about  May  1881. 

11.562.  (Mr.  Harrington.)  Do  you  remember  what  that  meeting  was  about? — 
I  do. 

11.563.  Was  it  in  reference  to  the  eviction  of  a  man  named  Shea? — It  was. 

11.564.  Do  you  know  anything  about  Shea’s  holding? — I  do. 

11.565.  What  was  the  Government  valuation  of  that  holding,  do  you  know  ? — I 
think  it  was  11. 

11.566.  And  what  was  the  yearly  rent  ? — I  believo  it  was  6/.  at  that  timo. 

11.567.  Are  you  quite  sure  it  was  not  lOh,  ten  times  the  valuation? — 1  do  not 
know. 

11.568.  Did  you  hear  that  referred  to  at  the  meeting? — I  beg  your  pardon.  ' 
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11.569.  Did  yon  hear  it  referred  to  at  the  meeting  as  being  ten  times  the  valuation  ? 
Come  now  ? — No,  I  did  not  hear  that. 

11.570.  Are  you  sure  that  the  rent  is  not  now  61.  ? — It  is  not  61.  at  present.  It  was, 
but  it  is  not  now. 

11.571.  It  is  reduced  still  further  ? — The  man  has  not  paid  a  farthing  ever  since  you 
made  that  speech,  not  a  fraction. 

11.572.  Well,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  will  find  out  whether  that  is  true.  How  long 
had  he  been  evicted  ? — He  was  evicted  about  a  month  or  two  before  that. 

11.573.  Now,  are  you  aware  that  when  he  was  reinstated  I  paid  half  the  arrears  for 
which  he  had  been  evicted.  Come,  now,  on  your  oath,  do  you  know  that  ? — No,  I  do 
not  know  that. 

11.574.  Did  you  know  anything  of  the  arrangement  made  at  his  reinstatement? — 
I  do  not. 

11.575.  Were  you  in  Court  when  Mr.  Hussey  and  I  made  arrangements  for  the 
reinstatement  of  the  tenants? — Yes,  but  I  did  not  hear  that  you  paid  any  money. 

11.576.  Did  you  hear  anything  as  to  the  condition  of  the  re-instatement? — I  heard 
that  the  condition  was  that  he  was  to  get  back  by  paying  61.  per  year. 

11.577.  And.  anything  as  to  the  arrears? — I  did  not  hear  anything  at  all  about 
the  arrears.  The  arrears  were  to  be  wiped  out,  I  believe,  what  arrears  there  were. 

11.578.  Had  that  man  been  evicted  some  time  previously,  a  year  or  so  before, 
by  Mr.  Hussey  ? — I  do  not  think  he  was  evicted. 

11.579.  Had  he  been  evicted  and  restored  as  caretaker  ? — Yes. 

11.580.  Do  you  remember  the  time  Mr.  Hussey  was  standing  as  a  candidate  for 
the  representation  of  Tralee  ? — I  do. 

11.581.  Do  you  remember  that  he  allowed  this  man  to  till  his  farm  again  after 
he  had  been  evicted  ? — Well,  there  was  not  much  tilling  on  it. 

11.582.  There  was  not  very  much  tilling  ;  but  was  there  tilling  ? — There  was  a 
little  bit. 

11.583.  And  he  had  been  working  it  as  tenant  ? — He  was.  But  what  he  worked  it 

for - 

11.584.  That  will  do.  Go  on,  if  there  is  any  explanation? — No,  go  on. 

11.585.  He  had  been  working  it  without  any  form  of  eviction,  or  any  legal  process. 
I  ask  you,  on  your  oath,  did  you  take  part  at  Mr.  Hussey’s  instance  in  tearing  down 
that  unfortunate  man’s  house  ? — I  did  not. 

11.586.  Were  you  present  at  the  tearing  down  of  the  house  ? — I  was  not. 

11.587.  Were  your  men  present  there  ? — My  men  were  there. 

11.588.  And  they  tore  down  the  house  ? — They  took  the  roof  off  of  it. 

11.589.  Without  any  legal  process  whatsoever.  Was  there  any  other  process  of 
eviction  after  that  ? — No. 

11.590.  And  when  Mr.  Hussey  prosecuted  him  as  a  trespasser,  he  did  not  succeed  in 
getting  him  punished  ? — Mr.  Hussey  did  not  prosecute  him  as  a  trespasser. 

11.591.  Do  you  mean  to  say  Mr.  Hussey  did  not  bring  him  to  the  Petty  Sessions 
Court  ? — He  brought  him  to  the  Petty  Sessions  Court. 

11.592.  For  what  ? — For  taking  forcible  possession. 

11.593.  Well,  you  know  it  is  not  to  the  Petty  Sessions  Court  you  take  him  for 
taking  forcible  possession.  Had  not  he  been  warned  to  leave  the  place  ? — He  had. 

11.594.  And  was  not  ho  summoned  as  a  trespasser? — He  was. 

11.595.  And  Mr.  Hussey  did  not  succeed  in  convicting  him  as  a  trespasser  ? — 
Mr.  Hussey  did  not  press  the  charge. 

11.596.  How  many  court  days  did  he  go  there  altogether? — Mr.  Hussey  is  here 
himself  ;  he  can  answer. 

11.597.  You  were  in  Court  as  a  witness? — I  do  not  know  anything  about  it. 

11.598.  Were  you  in  Court  as  a  witness  ? — I  was  not. 

11.599.  Were  you  in  Court  at  all  during  the  proceedings  ?— No. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Biggar. 

11.600.  This  man  Poff  was  afterwards  hanged  was  not  he  ? — He  was,  he  was 
executed. 

11.601.  Were  you  present  at  the  trial  ? — No. 
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11.602.  He  was  tried  in  Cork,  was  not  he? — I  do  not  know  ,  in  Cork,  I  think. 

11.603.  You  were  not  present  at  the  trial  ? — No. 

11.604.  You  do  not  know  whether  the  jury  was  packed  or  not?  Do  you  know 

whether  the  jury  was  packed  or  not  ? — I  could  not  tell  you,  I  know  nothing  at  all 
about  it.  a 

11.605.  Do  you  happen  to  know  what  the  general  opinion  of  the  neighbourhood  is 

as  to  whether  or  not  this  man - 

(Sir  E.  James.)  I  must  ask  a  little  line  to  be  drawn. 

(The  President.)  Mr.  Biggar,  I  am  very  unwilling  to  interfere  with  a  gentleman  who 
is  acting  on  his  own  behalf,  but  you  should  not  put  that  question  which  you  put  before 
about  the  packing,  because  no  witness  is  in  a  position  to  answer  that. 

(Mr.  Biggar.)  I  submit  that  one  of  the  charges  brought  against  me  by  the  Attorney- 
General  in  his  speech  is  that  I  said  at  a  meeting  in  this  county  that  it  was  desirable 
that  prisoners  against  whom  charges  were  made  should  have  a  fair  trial.  And  of 
course  in  Ireland  it  is  nortorious  that  jury  packing  does  take  place  in  every  political 
and  agrarian  trial,  so  I  think  it  is  perfectly  justifiable  for  me,  if  possible,  to  prove  jury 
packing  does  take  place.  It  is  so  notorious  that  the  Attorney- General  for  Ireland  is 
known  as  “  Peter  the  Packer.” 

(gir  H.  James.)  My  Lord,  there  must  be  a  limit  to  this. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Murphy. 

11.606.  You  have  been  asked  as  to  your  knowledge  of  this  country.  Now,  prior  to 
1879,  did  you  ever  know  of  outrages  against  individuals  for  paying  their  rent,  and  so 
on? — No. 

11.607.  What  was  the  position  of  the  peasantry,  as  far  as  you  could  judge  as  to 
their  ability  to  pay  rents  in  1879  ? 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  I  do  not  think  that  arises  out  of  my  cross-examination. 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  Forgive  me,  you  asked  about  the  reductions  of  rent  which  I  suppose 
would  let  m  this  re-examination  ?— They  were  very  quiet,  and  paid  their  rent  punctually 
up  to  1879.  r  J 

11.608.  You  have  been  asked  as  to  secret  societies  in  the  county.  Did  you  ever 
hear  of  moonlighters  before  1879? — No. 

11.609.  What  was  the  year  in  which  Land  League  meetings  were  first  held  in  your 
county  ?— The  first  meeting  that  I  know  of  was  in  1880 ;  a  meeting  on  Shea’s  farm  at 

11.610.  You  have  been  asked,  I  think,  about  the  reductions  that  were  made  in 
the  Land  Court,  and  something,  it  is  suggested,  was  done  by  Mr.  Harrington. 
In  what .  capacity  did  Mr.  Harrington  attend  in  the  Land  Court  ?  WLat  was  the 
capacity  in  which  he  attended  there,  and  took  any  part  in  the  proceedings  ? — I  think 
he  only  went  there  on  purpose  to  assist  Shea. 

11.611.  Did  you  ever  hear  this  word,  landgrabber,  before  1879?— No,  I  did  not. 


Edward  Herbert  sworn,  examined  by  Mr.  Murphy. 

11.612.  Do  you  live-at  Ballyduff  in  Kerry? — Yes. 

11.613.  I  think  your  father  was  a  publican  there,  and  you  succeeded  to  the  business 
when  he  died  ? — Yes. 

,  11.614-^  1874  or  1875  did  the  county  court  judge  appoint  you  a  county  court 
bailiff? — I  believe  it  was  in  1876. 

11.615.  I  will  take  you  at  once  up  to  the  beginning  of  1881.  On  what  terms  did 
you  live  with  your  neighbours  up  to  that  time  ?— Oh,  on  the  most  friendly  terms. 

11.616.  In  the  beginning  of  1881  did  somebody  come  and  make  a  communication  to 
you  about  serving  processes  ? — Yes,  there  were  different  conversations.  They  warned 
me  that  if  I  served  any  papers  in  connexion  with  rent  that  I  would  get  into  trouble 
about  my  public  house. 

11.617.  Did  you  give  some  promise  ? — I  promised  that  I  would  not  serve _ 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  1  think  my  learned  friend  did  right  to  put  the  proper  question  at 
first  and  the  witness  gave  an  answer.  You  were  rather  following  the  witness. 

(Mr .  Murphy.)  1  will  endeavour  to  obviate  your  objection. 

U  55696. — Ev.  16.  Q 
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11618  Can  you  tell  me  one  of  the  persons  who  came  there  and  made  this  com 
Jnittkm  to  you.  Anyone  connected  with  the  Land  League  ’-There  were  two 
that  I  remember  well.  One  was  the  secretary  of  the  Land  League  at  the  time. 

11  619.  Can  you  give  me  his  name  ? — Martin  Sullivan. 

11,620.  "Was  it  to  him  that  you  gave  this  promise? — Yes,  and  to  the  other  members 

alS?i  621  What  was  the  promise  you  gave  ? — I  undertook  not  to  serve  writs,  but  any 
papers  coming  from  the  Barristers  Court,  I  dare  not  refuse  serving  them,  except  I  was 
nrpnared  to  give  up  my  position  and  I  would  not  do  that. 

11  622  After  this  time,  did  you  find  any  alteration  in  the  customers  coming  to  your 
hou8;  ? — At  the  April  Sessions  of  1881  I  got  some  writs  to  serve  from  the  landlord  of 
the  property,  and  I  returned  them.  I  refused  serving  them,  and  immediately  after  that 

I  got  out  some  ejectment  and  rent  processes  to  serve.  .  ^ 

gU  623.  (Mr.  Lockwood.)  When  was  this  ?— For  the  April  Sessions  of  1881.  Those 
ejectments  and  processes  I  served,  and  one  of  them  was  against  my  own  father.  I 

Sern  624eWhat  happened  to  you  after  you  had  served  them  ?— I  remained  at  Listowel 
during  the  Sessions,  and  the  Sunday  after  I  came  home  I  was  informed  that  there  was 

a  notice  on  the  chapel  gate. 

(Mr  Murphy.)  I  will  make  this  evidence  m  a  moment. 

1 1  625.  Did  you  go  and  look?— I  did.  I  went  up  immediately  and  read  it. 

1 1*626  What  was  the  notice  ? — It  called  on  all  the  people  to  boycott  me  severely, 
and  as  I  was  doing  the  landlord’s  business,  that  I  should  live  by  the  landlords  or  words 

*0  n*627ffeAfter  this  were  you  boycotted  ?— ' Yes,  immediately,  from  that  day  forward. 

1 1  628  Did  people  come  to  your  house  ? — No.  _  . 

;  ’629  Without  going  in  detail  into  it,  had  you  difficulty  in  getting  w-ork  done  for 
you,  and  so  on  1—1  had  to  bring  men  from  Tralee,  strangers,  and  had  to  pay  them 

Loo  and  a  half  the  ordinary  hire.  _  T  i  j  . 

11,630.  And  your  provisions,  where  did  you  have  to  get  them  from  .  I  had  to 

brine*  them  also  from  Tralee,  .  .  ,  • 

11  631.  That  is  12  miles  off,  I  think?— Yes-,  if  I  happened  to  run  short  some  neigh¬ 
bours  might  steel  necessaries  to  me  after  nightfall.  There  were  people  regularly 

deU632°UWhen  you  wJlkeTabout  what  was  the  conduct  of  the  people  towards  you  ? 
-Once  X  left  my  own  place,  Ballyduff,  I  went  to  Listowel.  During  the  whole  distance 

1  n®6330tHooted  and  hissed.  Were  stones  thrown  at  you  ?— Yes,  and  at  members  of 

",yiL634y  And  eventually  did  you  get  police  protection?— Yes  ;  I  think  in  1882  I  had 

nolice  sleeping  in  “my  house  for  about  eight  months.  .  , 

11  635  How  long  did  this  state  of  things  continue  ?— It  continued  until  the  Land 
League  was  suppressed.  Immediately  then  there  was  a  change  m  the  demeanour  of 

Cben  636le’Did  the  boycotting  ever  again  begin?  — It  did  not  cease  altogether,  but  it 
partially  ceased.  I  was  able  to  get  men  in  my  own  neighbourhood  to  do  my  work 
and  I  was  allowed  to  get  my  horse  shod  in  the  village,  and  get  any  provisions  I  would 

require  also  until  the  National  League  was  started. 

T!  637.  What  happened  then  ?-The  thing  turned  back  into  the  same  way  as  it 
was  before  The  very  first  or  second  Sunday  after  they  started,  the  smith  was  warned 
not  to  do  any  more  work  for  me  ;  and  the  houses  in  the  village  that  I  was  m  the  habit 

of  netting  supplies  from  were  cautioned  also  not  to  supply  me. 

fl  638  Had  you  done  anything  in  the  meantime  to  call  upon  the  National  League 
to  inferiere  w2 you  ?-Yes!  about  the  12th  of  April,  I  think,  1881  they  commenced 
he  boycotting  of  me,  and  I  remained  in  for  a  month.  I  thought  they  would  give  it 
up  from  day  to  day,  and  at  the  end  of  the  month,  when  I  saw  they  were  persevering  in 
itf  there  was  a  vacancy  as  rent-warner  on  Mr.  Stroughton’s  property,  and  I  applied  for 

'  I'l  .'jlh  What  became  of  the  public-house  ?  Did  you  keep  it  on  ?— I  paid  the  licence 

for  about  two  years  and  had  to  give  it  up  then.  . 

11,640.  Why  did  you  give  it  up? — Oh,  I  was  doing  no  business. 
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11.641.  Had  you  been  doing  a  good  business  before  or  not? — Yes. 

11.642.  And  your  father  before  you.  Now  you  have  told  me  the  boycotting  began 
again  when  the  National  League  was  established  there.  Before  the  National  League 
was  established  had  you  taken  some  land? — I  became  rent-warner  on  the  15th  May 
1881,  and  the  following  July  there  were  some  evictions  carried  out  on  Mr.  Stroughton’s 
property.  Amongst  them  there  was  one  farm  belonging  to  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Brassle,  and  that  and  the  others  remained  a  waste  commonage  for  I  think  about  two 
years  until  1883.  I  took  the  grazing  in  1883. 

11.643.  When  it  had  been  vacant  two  years? — Yes,  it  was  vacant  commonage  for 
two  years.  I  took  the  grazing  of  it  from  May  to  November;  not  as  tenant. 

11.644.  Then  when  was  it  that  the  National  League  was  established  there  ? — I  think 
it  was  early  in  1886.  I  think  somewhere  about  March  1886,  as  well  as  I  can  remember. 

11.645.  Then  when  the  National  League  came  the  boycotting  came  on  again  ? — Yes. 

11.646.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  were  present  or  not,  or  only  read  the  report 
about  it,  but  did  you  hear  you  were  named  in  speeches  ? — I  frequently  saw  paragraphs 
referring  to  me  in  the  local  paper,  the  “  Kerry  Sentinel,”  condemning  my  action, 
serving  landlords’  papers. 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  We  shall  give  evidence  afterwards.  I  do  not  want  the  fact  at  present. 
I  do  not  want  to  prove  what  occurred. 

11.647.  Now  I  want  to  come  to  another  matter  that  occurred.  I  do  not  know 
whether  you  were  present  when  anything  happened  to  your  daughter  ? — I  was  present 
when  she  returned.  She  was  going  to  a  sister’s  place  of  mine,  about  5  miles,  and  on 
the  way  they  were  in  the  act  of  drawing  turf  to  a  man  whose  son  was  imprisoned  at 
the  time  as  a  suspect.  There  was  a  large  crowd  drawing  turf  to  this  house,  and  when 
they  saw  her  passing  by  two  or  three  of  the  women  pursued  her,  and  the  child  got 
terrified  and  went  through  the  country,  until  another  woman  took  compassion  on 
her  and  brought  her  home  about  11  o’clock  that  night. 

11.648.  What  was  the  age  of  the  child? — Ten  years. 

11.649.  Do  you  remember  anything  happening  to  your  father  ? — Yes,  I  was  inside 
when  he  came  in  bleeding. 

11.650.  How  old  was  he  ? — He  was  over  70. 

11.651.  Bleeding  from  what? — Stones.  He  happened  to  meet  with  a  band,  a  band 
got  up  in  the  village.  He  happened  to  meet  with  them. 

11.652.  Were  you  present  at  this,  or  is  it  what  your  father  told  you  ? — I  was  present 
when  he  came  in  bleeding,  not  at  the  occurrence. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  I  have  interfered,  no  doubt,  before.  I  do  not  think  it  was  my 
friend’s  question  that  provoked  the  answer,  still  the  answer  did  come. 

11.653.  (Mr.  Murphy.)  You  only  heard  what  occurred  from  your  father  ? — That  was 
all,  but  I  saw  him  bleeding  when  he  came  in. 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  Saw  him  bleeding  ;  that  is  what  it  comes  to. 

(The  President.)  That  is  what  I  have  got. 

11.654.  (Mr.  Murphy.)  Now  I  come  to  another  matter  which  occurred  to  you.  Do 
you  remember  in  June  1886,  coming  home  from  the  sessions? — From  Tralee  I  was 
coming. 

11.655.  At  11  o’clock  at  night? — Yes,  about  11  I  should  think. 

11.656.  Half  way  between  Tralee  and  your  house,  whilst  you  were  putting  your  horse 
into  a  trot,  were  you  fired  at  ? — I  was  driving  along  the  road  and  either  3  or  4 — I 
could  not  say  exactly,  I  could  not  distinguish  whether  it  was  3  or  4  of  them — they 
fired,  I  should  say,  about  8  or  10  shots  at  me. 

11.657.  Were  you  hit  or  not  ? — I  was  hit  in  the  right  arm,  and  there  wore  about  6 
bullet  holes  put  in  the  overcoat  that  I  wore. 

11.658.  And  some  of  them,  I  think,  struck  the  car? — One  of  them  stuck  in  the 
wheel  of  the  car  at  the  side  I  was  sitting.  They  were  all  fired  at  the  side  I  was. 

11.659.  Did  you  say  they  were  bullet  holes? — Yes,  the  bullet  was  extracted  out  of 
my  arm  the  following  day. 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  1  will  not  go  into  the  further  part  of  that.  For  your  Lordship’s 
convenience,  1  hope  to  be  able  to  prove  that  on  the  21st  of  May  1886,  certain  resolu¬ 
tions  were  passed  about  this  gentleman,  by  name. 
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Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Lockwood. 

11  660.  I  want  to  ask  you  something  about  this  last  matter  of  which  you  have 
spoken.  First  of  all  where  did  it  take  place  ? — At  a  place  called  Rasscannon  con¬ 
venient  to  the  village  of  Abbeydorney. 

11.661.  How  far  from  the  place  you  live  at  ? — Midway  between  Tralee.  It  is  six  Irish 
miles. 

11.662.  Is  it  six  Irish  miles  from  the  place  you  live  at  ? — I  live  six  miles  from  the 
place  I  was  fired  at. 

]  1,663.  Were  you  alone  or  was  anyone  with  you  ? — There  was  nobody  with  me. 

11.664.  Had  you  your  coat  on? — i  had. 

11.665.  How  maDy  bullet  holes  were  there  in  the  coat  ? — There  were  six  to  the  best 
of  my  belief. 

11.666.  I  suppose  they  were  scattered  all  over  your  body  ? — It  was  a  long  coat  and 
buttoned  over  my  knees,  and  one  of  the  bullets  shot  off  the  bottom. 

11.667.  That  is  one.  Where  is  the  next? — The  others  were  in  the  tail  of  the  coat, 
and  the  one  in  the  arm. 

11.668.  I  will  come  to  that  one  presently.  That  is  the  only  one  apparently  that 
succeeded  in  getting  through  your  coat  ? — Yes. 

11  669.  Where  were  the  others? — One  shot  a  button  off  my  knee,  and  the  remainder 
in  the  right  hand  side  of  the  skirt  of  the  coat. 

11,670.  Where? — That  portion  of  the  coat,  the  skirt. 

11 ’671.  What  medical  man  attended  you? — Dr.  Fitzmaurice,  Tralee  Infirmary.  I 
went  into  the  Infirmary. 

11.672.  At  Tralee?— Yes. 

11.673.  How  long  were  you  there? — I  believe  I  spent  about  six  weeks  there. 

11.674.  In  the  Infirmary  ? — Yes. 

11.675.  After  this  shooting  at  you  ? — Yes. 

11.676.  Now,  with  regard  to  your  little  girl.  On  the  occasion  you  mention  she 
came  home  at  night,  you  said,  what  time  had  she  gone  out  ? — It  was  in  the  evening. 
I  should  say  about  3  or  4  in  the  evening.  It  was  in  the  harvest  time. 

11.677.  She  was  brought  back  by  some  of  the  neighbours? — She  went  away,  astray. 

11 ’678.  You  said  just  now,  in  answer  to  my  learned  friend,  you  read  the.  paper 

called  the  “  Kerry  Sentinel.”  Did  you  see  in  that  “  Kerry  Sentinel  ”  from  time  to 
time  outrages  denounced  by  the  Ballyduff  branch  of  the  League  ? — I  fear  not.  There 
was  a  neighbour  of  mine  fired  at  some  time  subsequent. 

11.679.  Kindly  answer  my  question  ? — I  remember  reading  one  by  a  man  of  the 

name  of  Conway. 

11.680.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  paid  attention  to  my  question  so  as  to  answer  it. 
My  question  is  whether  you  read  in  the  “  Kerry  Sentinel,”  of  which  you  have  spoken 
from  time  to  time,  the  denouncement  of  outrages  ? — I  do  not  remember  on  more  than  one 
occasion  seeing  it.  On  the  contrary,  they  made  little  of  every  outrage  that  occurred. 

( The  President .)  What  did  he  say.  What  is  it? 

(Mr.  Lockivood.)  My  question  was  as  to  whether  he  had  read  the  denouncement 
of  outrages,  and  his  answer  is,  “  On  the  contrary,  they  made  little  of  every  outrage.” 

11.681.  This  Mrs.  Staughton,  is  that  the  name  of  the  person  you  became  rent 
warden  to  ? — Yes,  her  husband  lived  at  that  time. 

11.682.  Am  I  right  in  the  name  of  Staughton  ? — Yes. 

ll’683.  What  was  the  name  of  her  place  ? — Ballyorgan. 

11,684.  And  you  became  bailiff  to  that  estate? — Yes. 

11 ’,685.  Had  there  been  a  great  number  of  evictions  there  ? — There  were  either  four 
or  five  in  that  year. 

11.686.  Before  you  became  rent  warden  ? — No;  I  was  not  aware  there  was  anyone 
before  I  came. 

11.687.  When  you  became  rent  warden  then  the  evictions  commenced? — I  believe 
the  orders  were  up  then,  but  they  were  not  enforced  until  July. 

11.688.  How  many  evictions  took  place  upon  that  estate,  or  within  that  year? — 
Well,  I  think  there  were  five,  but  they  were  all  reinstated,  with  the  exception  of  one. 

1L689.  And  all  these  evictions,  no  matter  whether,  as  you  suggest,  some  preliminary 
steps  had  been  taken  before  hand,  all  the  evictions  took  place  after  you  became  the 
bailiff  ? — Yes. 
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11.690.  Were  you  appointed  with  the  special  object  of  carrying  out  these  evictions  ? 
— Ho,  that  was  never  contemplated. 

11.691.  They  were  not  contemplated  before  you  were  appointed? — I  believe  so. 
The  orders  were  obtained,  I  think. 

11.692.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  amount  of  reductions  that  were  made  upon 
■'-hat  estate  of  Staughton,  I  mean  in  the  applications  that  were  made  to  the  Land 
Court  ? — I  was  present  when  most  of  them  were  heard.  There  was  a  rise  up  in  one 
case,  and  there  was,  I  believe,  three. 

11.693.  Listen  to  the  names  I  am  going  to  read  to  you,  and  tell  me  whether  these 
persons  were  tenants  of  the  Staughtons.  Mary  Costello,  James  Kelly,  Patrick  Casey  ? — 
Kelly  nor  Casey  neither ;  they  are  not  tenants,  neither  Kelly  nor  Casey. 

11.694.  Casey,  of  Solby  Hook,  it  looks  like  ? — That  is  another  tenant. 

11.695.  Timothy  Shea  ? — He  is  no  tenant  on  the  property. 

11.696.  Dennis  Dowling  ? — Nor  him  neither. 

11.697.  John  Sulivan? — John  Sulivan.  Is  it  Lecker  ? 

11.698.  Lecker  ? — Yes.  I  think  he  settled  out  of  Court.  I  am  sure  he  did. 

11.699.  Daniel  Prayton  Tracey? — He  settled  out  of  Court  also. 

11.700.  Dennis  Ryle  ? — His  case  was  heard  before  the  Commissioners. 

11.701.  Patrick  Sulivan  ? — He  was  also  before  the  Commissioners. 

11.702.  Another  Patrick  Sulivan  of  Ballyorgan? — Yes. 

11.703.  Richard  Conolly  ? — He  is  not  in  it. 

11.704.  Of  Clonleeg  ? — He  is  not  in  it. 

11.705.  Was  he  a  tenant? — No. 

11.706.  Daniel  O’Donoghue  ? — Nor  him  either. 

11.707.  Patrick  Fitzgerald? — He  is  not  a  tenant  either. 

11.708.  Michael  Kerran? — I  had  marked  the  tenants  on  the  Staughton  property. 

11.709.  I  will  take  the  names  of  some  of  the  persons  you  say  who  were  tenants  upon 
that  property.  I  think  Dennis  Riley  was  one.  Do  you  remember  his  going  into 
Court?— Ido. 

11.710.  Do  you  know  his  former  rent  was  35 ?.  ? — That  was  the  rent  in  the  books,  at 
all  events ;  but  I  know  it  was  a  rent  he  never  paid. 

11.711.  That  was  the  rent  that  was  demanded  ? — Yes. 

11.712.  At  the  time  of  his  going  into  Court  do  you  know  that  that  rent  was 
reduced  by  the  Court  to  16?.  ? — I  do  ;  and  furthermore,  I  know  that  he  owed  arrears 
of  100?.,  and  they  were  never  claimed  from  him. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  My  Lords,  I  have  here  a  table  with  these  figures  in,  and  it  is  not 
necessary  for  me  to  follow  this  out  with  the  witness. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  The  names  he  has  given  are  very  few.  You  should  ear  mark  them. 
If  Mr.  Lockwood  will  kindly  mark  in  pencil  the  names  the  witness  has  given  that, 
will  do. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  I  will  read  them  through.  This  is  a  list  of  the  tenants. 

(Sir  Id.  James.)  It  is  not  the  official  list. 

11.713.  (Mr.  Lockwood.)  No,  it  is  copied  from  one.  I  will  read  these  names  again. 
Costello  ?  — Mary  Costello,  that  is  one. 

11.714.  Her  former  rent  was  44?.,  reduced  to  36?.  ? — I  believe  that  is  so. 

11.715.  Horgan  ? — Sylvester  Horgan,  that  is  right. 

11.716.  96?.  to  90?.  ?— Yes. 

11.717.  James  Kelly  ? — He  is  no  tenant. 

11.718.  Patrick  Casey? — Nor  him. 

11.719.  Shea?— No. 

11.720.  Dowling?— No. 

11.721.  Dennis  Dowling  I  thought  you  said  was? — No. 

11.722.  John  Sullivan  37?.  to  32?.? — Of  Arrah-na-Pogue. 

11.723.  Daniel  Tracey  46?.  to  40?.  ? — Yes. 

1 1.724.  Dennis  Ryle  is  the  one  I  have  given  you,  35?.  to  16?.  ? — That  is  right. 

11.725.  John  Costello  24?.  to  16?.  10s.  ? — That  is  right. 

11.726.  (Mr.  Lockwood.)  The  next  are  names  of  another  portion  of  the  property. 
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Cross-examined  by.  Mr.  Biggar. 

11  727.  You  were  under  police  protection,  were  you  ? — Yes. 

11  728*.  Whose  car  did  the  police  drive  upon  ;  who  supplied  the  horses  for  the  police¬ 
man’s  car  when  they  were  taking  you  through  the  country  ?— There  was  John  William 
O’Connor  driving  for  some  time  up  to  my  father’s  funeral,  and  he  refused  driving  to  his 

funeral,  so  they  had  to  get  another  car.  tij-l  n  i  ±  j 

11.729.  You  never  supplied  the  horses  yourself? — After  I  had  been  hred  at,  and 
after  leaving  the  infirmary,  I  was  employed  a  few  weeks;  there  was  some  complaint 
made  in  Parliament  about  it  and  my  car  was  stopped. 

11.730.  Do  you  know  whether  the  summer  of  1879  was  a  good  season  for  crops  ? — I 
know  there  was  great  depression  that  year  and  the  following  year  and  shop-keepers 
and  merchants  of  every  description  pounced  upon  their  customers  in  1880. 

11.731.  And  the  landlords  also  ?— I  believe  not.  I  believe  the  landlords - 

11.732.  The  landlords  attempted  to  levy  the  full  rent  for  1879,  the  bad  year? — In 
some  cases  they  did,  but  I  know  on  the  property  where  I  did  business  that  was  not  the 
rule.  Some  of  them  owed  five  or  six  years’  rent  and  were  not  pressed  for  it. 

11.733.  Do  you  happen  to  have  heard  whether  any  secret  societies  existed  in  the 
county  of  Kerry  or  not  ? — I  never  heard  of  any  secret  societies  at  all  till  the  Land 
Leao-ue  was  started  in  our  part  of  the  country.  I  might  read  about  it. 

11.734.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  you,  of  your  our  knowledge,  knew.  You  heard  of  it, 
did  you  not  ? — I  read  of  it,  but  I  do  not  believe  there  was  anything  of  that  nature  in 
our  part  of  the  country — at  all  events,  in  the  county  of  Kerry. 

11.735.  Do  you  suggest  the  National  League  was  a  secret  society  ? — I  do  not  know  ; 
I  could  not  say  what  it  was.  I  never  attended ;  but  one  thing  I  have  no  doubt — that 
they  encouraged  these  outrages,  I  am  positive  of  it. 

11.736.  That  is  your  opinion? — Yes. 

11.737.  You  do  not  know  of  your  own  knowledge? — No;  I  never  attended. 

11*738!  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  Ribbon  man  ? — I  heard  of  them  a  good  many  stories. 

11  739.  Have  you  heard  of  Whiteboyism  ? — I  have  heard  of  them  also. 

11 J40.  You  heard  of  this  before  1879  ?— Oh,  yes!  hundreds  of  years  ago  there 

were  societies  of  that  kind. 

Re-examined  by  Sir  H.  James. 

11  741.  You  say  you  have  heard  of  Ribbonism  and  Whiteboyism  ? — Yes. 

1 1 ,742*.  Did  you  have  Ribbon  men  and  Whiteboys  in  Kerry  ?— Not  during  my 

recollection.  . 

11.743.  You  never  heard  of  their  moonlighting? — Never  up  to  that. 

11.744.  Till  the  Land  League  interfered,  have  you  ever  heard  of  the  word  “Land- 
Grabber,”  or  heard  of  anybody  being  ill-treated  ? — No,  sir,  never. 

11.745.  When  did  you  become  bailiff  of  this  property  to  Mr.  Staughton? — The  15th 
of  May  1811,  and,  as  I  found  they  were  inclined  to  send  me  into  the  workhouse,  I  was 
very  glad  to  get  some  means  of  living  independently  of  them. 

11.746.  Did  you  know  the  property  before  ? — Yes,  I  did. 

11  747.  What  had  been  the  terms  on  which  the  tenants  had  existed  with  the  landlords 

before  1880  or  1881,  were  they  good  or  bad  ?  .  . 

(Mr.  Loclcwood .)  How  does  this  arise  out  of  any  cross-examination  of  mine.  It  is  a 
repetition  no  doubt  of  the  questions  put  in  the  examination  m  chief. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  I  will  tell  you  what  is  in  my  mind.  My  friend  cross-examined  to 
show  excessive  rents,  and  read  a  list  of  rents  from  time  to  time  to  show  there  had  been 
great  reductions  from  that  rent,  I  suppose,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  discontent 
would  naturally  arise  on  account  of  the  high  rents. 

(The  President.)  I  think  you  are  entitled  to  put  it. 

11.748,  (Sir  B.  James.)  What  were  the  terms  between  the  landlord  and  the  tenants 
before  the  time  of  the  Land  League  ?— There  was  some  little  murmuring  I  think  by  the 
latter  end  of  1879,  they  were  asking  for  further  reductions  from  the  agent  for  ihe 
property  at  that  time. 

11.749.  That  was  the  end  of  1879  ?— Yes,  and  he  did  not  see  his  way  to  grant  the 
reductions  they  were  demanding,  so  there  was  some  little  disagreeing  going  on  between 
them. 
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11.750.  We  have  heard  of  deductions.  There  was  one  man  you  said  did  not  pay  his 

rent? — Yes.  ,  .  „ 

11.751.  How  man y  years  had  he  been  in  arrear?— He  owed  100/,,  and  the  hgures 

are  standing  against  him  still,  and  I  am  sure  they  will  never  be  demanded.  That  is 
Ryle. 

11.752.  What  was  his  rental? — I  think  it  was  30/. 

11.753.  (Mr.  Lockwood.)  35/.?— Yes,  he  held  a  mossy  farm,  and  there  was  some 
obstruction  in  the  river,  and  it  ran  wild  for  the  last  nine  or  ten  years,  and  that  accounts 

for  the  enormous  rents  demanded  in  his  case. 

11.754.  That,  you  say,  he  did  not  pay?— No,  and  it  will  never  be  demanded  from 

him. 

Sergeant  William  Flynn  sworn,  examined  by  Mr.  Murphy. 


-Yes. 


11.755.  I  think  you  are  in  the  Irish  Constabulary  ?— Yes. 

11.756.  Were  you  stationed  at  BallydufF  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  lb80  .- 

11.757.  How  long  did  you  remain  there? — About  four  years. 

11.758.  Was  the  Land  League  formerly  in  existence  when  you  went  there  or  not  ?  — 
Just  beginning. 

11.759.  Did  you  know  Mr.  Herbert,  the  last  witness  /—Yes  1  did. 

11.760.  After  the  Land  League  was  started  he  has  told  us  that  he  was  boycotted  . 

Yes. 

11.761.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  he  was  hooted  by  the  people  when  he  went 

abroad  ? — Yes.  ,  ,  ,  , 

11.762.  Did  you  see  the  notice  that  he  has  spoken  of  that  was  posted  on  the  chapel  . 

1 1.763.  Do  you  remember  the  time  of  his  being  fired  at  in  1886  ? — Yes. 

11.764.  Did  he  come  to  the  police  hut  which  had  been  erected  very  soon  after  the 
outrage  ? — It  was  not  in  consequence  of  that  outrage  that  it  was  erected. 

11.765.  Did  he  come  to  the  hut  shortly  afterwards  ?— He  came  into  my  hut.  ihat 
was  shortly  after ;  that  is  about  four  miles  off. 

11.766.  The  bullet  was  still  in  his  arm  ? — Yes. 

11.767.  His  coat  had  marks  of  bullets  ?— Yes,  several  mark  holes. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Lockwood. 

11  768.  You  went  to  this  district  you  say  in  1880.  Had  you  any  knowledge  of  the 
existence  of  any  great  distress  in  this  district  about  that  time  ?— No,  I  had  not. 

11.769.  At  BallydufF  I  mean  ? — No,  I  had  not.  , 

11.770.  When  was  this  hut  erected  for  police  purposes?  The  hut  was  erected  a 

short  time  afterwards.  .  ,  ,  .  .  ,  ,,  ,  ,  ■ 

11.771.  Was  it  there  before  you  got  there  ? — No,  this  had  nothing  at  all  to  do  with 

*11772.  There  was  no  special  provision  of  that  kind  made  where  Mr.  Herbert 
lived  ? — He  came  there  at  the  time  I  went  there  in  1880.  The  barrack  was  newly 
formed  in  BallydufF.  There  was  a  barrack  there  some  time  before,  and  it  was  broken 

up,  and  in  the  year  1880  it  was  reformed  again.  #  .  .  ,  T  n,A 

‘  11,773.  Can  you  tell  me  when  the  barrack  was  in  BallydufF  previously  ?  1  coul 

not. 

11.774.  Some  years  before?— Some  seven  or  eight  years.  ,, 

11.775.  So  far  as  you  know,  was  that  barrack  established  in  BallydufF  for  the 

preservation  of  the  peace  in  that  part  of  the  country?  Yes.  , 

11.776.  Then  there  had  been  disturbances  there,  and  considerable  ones  . 

11.777.  Whether  those  were  disturbances  caused  by  secret  societies  or  not  you  could 
not  say  ? — I  could  not  say. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Michael  Davitt. 

11.778.  You  were  in  Kerry  in  1880? — Yes.  ,  T 

11.779.  Did  you  meet  General  Gordon  when  he  visited  Kerry  that  year  .  No,  J  du 

not. 
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11,780  Did  you  hear  of  his  visit  to  Kerry  ? — I  did. 

11.781.  Did  you  read  it  in  the  papers? — I  may  have,  but  I  disremember  all 
about  it. 

11.782.  Did  you  read  he  offered  1,000L  to  a  certain  landlord,  or  to  his  agent,  if  they 
would  live  for  one  week  in  one  of  their  tenant’s  houses  ? — I  did  not. 

11.783.  You  did  not  read  it  ? — No,  I  did  not. 

11.784.  Not  in  any  paper  ? — Not  any  paper. 

11.785.  What  papers  do  you  read  ? — The  “  Kerry  Reporter.” 

11.786.  Do  not  tell  us  if  you  read  “  United  Ireland  ”  ? — I  often  read  that  too. 

11.787.  Did  you  read  it  in  the  Kerry  paper? — Yes. 

11.788.  Do  you  ever  read  the  “  Times  ”  ? — Yes ;  that  is  the  “  Irish  Times.” 

11.789.  The  London  “  Times,”  I  mean  ? — Very  seldom. 

11.790.  You  do  not  know  that  he  wrote  a  letter  which  was  afterwards  printed  in  the 
London  “  Times,”  in  which  he  made  this  offer  ? — No,  I  did  not.  If  I  did  I  would  tell 
it  out. 

Re-examined  by  Sir  H.  James. 

11.791.  You  have  been  asked  about  the  secret  societies.  Do  you  know  of  any  secret 
societies  in  the  county  of  Kerry  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

11.792.  You  went  there  in  the  year  1880? — In  the  year  1880. 

11.793.  You  do  not  know  whether  there  was  police  protection  before  1880.  You  do 
not  know  anything  of  your  own  knowledge,  except  since  1880? — A  few  years  before, 
but  I  was  not  in  Kerry  before  that  time,  not  in  Kerry. 


Thomas  Clifford  sworn,  examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson. 

11.794.  Where  do  you  live  ? — I  live  within  three  miles  of  Tralee. 

11.795.  Tralee  in  the  county  of  Kerry  ? — Yes. 

11.796.  Do  you  know  a  man  of  the  name  of  Pat  Driscoll,  a  tenant  of  Mr. 
Blennerhassett,  of  Bally  seedy  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

11.797.  Was  he  evicted  from  his  farm  in  October  1882  ? — I  could  not  tell  you  the 
exact  time  he  was  evicted. 

11.798.  In  the  latter  end  of  1882? — Sir? 

11.799.  Was  it  some  time  in  the  year  1882  ? — I  could  not  exactly  tell  you. 

ll^OO.  At  all  events,  after  he  was  evicted,  were  you  employed  to  herd  and  take  care 

of  this  farm  ? — Yes. 

11.801.  Where  were  you  living  at  that  time? — I  was  living  at  my  father’s  house. 

11.802.  How  far  was  this  evicted  farm  from  your  father’s  ? — About  two  miles. 

11.803.  Were  you  in  the  habit  of  going  to  the  farm  every  morning  ? — Yes. 

11.804.  Every  morning  and  night  ? — Yes. 

11.805.  Now,  some  time  in  the  winter  after  you  went  to  herd  that  farm,  did  any 
people  come  to  your  father’s  house  ? — Yes,  they  did. 

11.806.  Were  you  in  your  father’s  house  at  the  time  ? — Yes,  sir. 

11.807.  Did  you  hear  a  knock  at  the  door  ? — Yes. 

11.808.  Did  you  hear  any  person  outside  say  anything  ? — Yes,  I  did.  I  heard  him 
say,  “  Open  the  door.” 

11.809.  Was  the  door  then  opened  ? — Yes;  my  brother  then  opened  the  door. 

11.810.  Did  any  people  come  into  the  house  when  your  brother  opened  the  door  ? — 
Yes. 

11.811.  They  did?— Yes. 

11.812.  How  many  ? — Eight  in  number. 

11.813.  Were  they  disguised  ? — Yes,  they  were. 

11.814.  Had  they  arms  with  them  ? — Yes,  they  had  some  arms. 

11.815.  Did  you  hear  them  make  any  inquiries  from  your  brother,  or  make  any 
demand? — Yes,  I  heard  them  ask  my  brother  where  was  he  working,  and  my  brother- 
made  answer  and  said  he  was  working  for  Mr.  Blennerhassett,  in  Ballyseedy,  and  they 
asked  him  what  doing,  and  he  said,  working  about  the  demesne. 

11.816.  After  your  brother  made  that  answer,  did  you  hear  these  people  say  any¬ 
thing  to  him  about  you  ? — Yes,  they  called  on  me  then  to  come  out. 
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11.817.  Did  you  then  go  out  from  the  room  in  which  you  were  sleeping  ? — Yes,  I 
did,  and  came  to  the  door. 

11.818.  What  room  in  the  house  were  these  people  in  at  the  time  ? — In  the  kitchen 
they  were  at  the  time 

11.819.  You  came  out  from  the  room.  You  were  sleeping  in  the  bedroom  ? _ Yes. 

11.820.  When  you  came  out  did  anybody  come  in  to  you  ? — Yes,  one  of  them  caught 
me  by  the  shoulder  and  brought  me  into  the  middle  of  the  kitchen. 

11.821.  Were  the  others  standing  round  in  the  kitchen  ?— Yes,  they  were. 

11.822.  Did  he  do  anything  to  you,  or  did  he  say  anything  to  you  when  he  brought 

you  into  the  middle  of  the  room,  before  he  did  anything  ? — He  asked  me  where  I  was 
working.  I  made  answer  for  Mr.  Blennerhassett,  of  Ballyseedy,  and  thev  asked  me 
what  doing,  and  I  told  them -  y 

11.823.  You  told  them  what?— I  told  them  I  was  working  along  with  Mr.  Blenner¬ 
hassett,  in  Ballyseedy,  and  they  said  why  did  I  go  in  these  places. 

11.824.  Was  there  anything  said  by  them  about  this  farm  that  you  were  taking  care 
of  ? — No,  they  did  not  say  anything  about  the  farm  at  all. 

11.825.  When  you  told  them  that,  what  happened  ?— They  ordered  me  on  my 

knees.  J 

11.826.  Did  you  go  on  your  knees  ?— ' Yes,  I  had  to  go  on  my  knees  and  one  of  the 
men,  who  had  a  gun,  placed  the  muzzle  of  the  gun  at  my  breast,  and  said  he  would 
drive  what  was  in  the  gun  through  my  heart. 

11.827.  As  he  said  that,  did  another  member  of  this  band  of  men  who  came,  say 
something  ? — Yes,  they  did. 

11.828.  What  did  this  other  one  say  ? — He  said  not  to  fire. 

11.829.  When  he  said  not  to  fire,  what  next  happened  ? — I  got  up  off  my  knees 
then  and  one  of  the  men,  masked  with  a  hair  skin  on  his  face,  fired  a  shot. 

11.830.  At  you  ? — Yes. 

11.831.  Did  you  cry  out  anything  when  he  fired  afc  you  ? — I  cried  out  my  leo-  was 

broken.  17  ° 

11.832.  Were  you  in  point  of  fact  hit  at  all  ? — Not  at  the  first  shot. 

11.833.  You  were  not  hit,  but  you  cried  out  your  leg  was  broken? — Yes. 

11.834.  You  thought  you  would  put  them  off? — Yes. 

11,834a.  When  you  cried  out  your  leg  was  broken,  what  happened  next  ?— One  of 
the  men  raised  up  my  trousers. 

11.835.  To  see  whether  your  leg  was  broken  or  not?— Yes,  and  he  went  back  to  the 
man  who  had  the  revolver  and  told  him  the  ball  did  not  succeed. 

11.836.  After  making  that  report  what  next  was  done  ?— The  man  who  had  the 
revolver  fired  three  shots  in  quick  succession  then. 

11.837.  At  you  ? — Yes. 

11.838.  Were  you  hit  on  the  second  occasion? — I  was. 

11.839.  Where  ? — In  the* thigh. 

11.840.  Did  you  cry  out  on  the  second  occasion  ? — No,  I  did  not. 

11.841.  Did  they  leave  you  then  ? — Yes,  they  dispersed  then. 

11.842.  Did  one  of  them  remain  behind  the  others? — Yes,  he  did. 

11.843.  Before  going  away,  did  this  last  man  say  anything  to  you  ? — Ye3,  he  did. 
He  raised  the  stock  of  the  gun  over  my  head,  and  said  the  next  time  I  go  to  this  place, 
the  next  night  they  visited  me  they  would  cut  off  my  head. 

11.844.  Did  you  report  all  this  to  the  police  the  next  day  ? — Yes. 

11.845.  Were  you  in  the  County  Infirmary? — Yes,  I  was.. 

1 1,856.  For  how  long  ? — Six  weeks  and  three  days. 

11.847.  After  you  came  out  of  the  infirmary,  did  you  continue  to  herd  this  farm 
some  time  ? — No,  I  did  not. 

11.848.  Have  you  been  on  good  terms  with  your  neighbours  up  to  the  time 
you  began  to  herd  this  farm  ? — Yes. 

11.849.  And  since  you  have  given  it  up  are  you  on  good  terms  ? — Yes. 

11.850.  Had  you  (lone  anything  to  causo  enmity  except  taking  care  of  the  farm  ? — 
JNo,  I  had  not. 

11.851.  Did  you  know  who  the  men  were  at  all  ? — No,  I  did  not. 

] Was  there  any  person  brought  to  justice  for  it  ? — No,  thoro  was  not. 

ll,8o3.  You  have  said  before  that  they  had  masks  on,  and  you  were  not  able 
to  recognise  any  person  ( — No ;  I  was  too  much  excited. 
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11  854.  Would  you  have  been  able  to  recognise  them  from  the  way  they  were 
masked  even  if  you  had  known  them  ? — No  ;  it  was  impossible. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Lockwood. 

11  855.  Tell  me,  you  are  speaking  now  of  the  year  1882,  are  you  not? — Yes. 

11  856.  What  time  of  the  year? — The  6th  November  1882. 

11*857.  Do  you  suggest  there  was  any  branch  of  the  League  in  that  neighbourhood  . 
—-Yes,  there  was. 

11  858.  Where?— It  was  in  Tralee  and  Bally  makilly  gate. 

11*859.  At  the  time  you  spoke  of,  November  1882,  was  there  a  branch  of  the 
Land  League  at  this  place  at  that  time?— Well,  I  could  not  exactly  say,  not  at  that 

time. 

11.860.  You  do  not  know?— IN o.  ,  ,  . 

11.861.  Now,  one  question  with  regard  to  you.  Have  you  any  land  m  your  own 

hand? — Yes,  I  have. 

11.862.  You  have  now? — Yes. 

11  863.  Of  Mr.  Blennerb asset  ? — Yes.  . 

11  864.  How  long  have  you  had  this  land  ? — My  father  had  it  this  long  time,  but  my 

father  is  dead  now.  . ,  v 

11,865.  And  you  have  taken  the  land  that  your  father  held  ?—  Yes. 

11*866.  What  rent  did  you  pay? — I  paid  hive  guineas. 

11*867.  Did  you  go  into  Court? — No. 

11*868.  Did  you  give  the  notice  ?— No. 

11.869.  Did  others  go  into  the  Court? — Yes,  they  dick 

11.870.  I  mean  those  who  lived  around  you  ? — No,  they  did  not.  Oh,  yes,  they  did, 

-j^gyj  Well,  after  the  others  had  gone  into  Court  and  got  a  reduction,  did  you  get 

a  reduction  yourself  ? — Yes,  I  did.  ,  •,  , 

11.872.  Paying  five  guineas,  what  did  you  get  it  reduced  to  .  I  have  got  it  at  M. 

now.  .  „  , 

11.873.  What  wages  were  you  getting  i—  9s.  a  week. 

11.874.  That  is  for  your  labour? — Yes. 

11*875.  Have  you  a  family  ?— No.  .  .  . 

11  876.  Now,  tell  me  this.  I  suppose  you  know  what  can  be  made  out  ot  land  m 

that  part  of  the  country  perhaps  as  well  as  anybody  ?— Yes,  I  know.  . 

11.877.  Could  anybody  make  a  living  out  of  the  land  paying  five  guineas  a  year  . 

11.878.  I  dare  say  it  is  hard  enough  to  make  a  living  paying  21.  .  Yes,  sir,  it  is  bad 
en<^]°g79  You  said,  when  I  asked  as  to  the  question  of  the  Land  League,  that  you  did 

not  know  it  existed  in  November?— No,  I  did  not.  ...  , 

11  880  Can  you  give  me  the  names  of  any  of  the  men  who  were  associated  with  the 

League  in  your  district  ?— I  could  not. 

11,881.  I  mean  any  of  the  principal  men  .  INo,  sir. 

11*882.  You  did  not  know  any  of  them  ? — No.  ,  ,  , 

11*883  As  far  as  you  know,  were  there  any  men  of  the  Land  League  who  had  any 
crrud'o-e  against  you  ?— No,  I  did  not  know  anything  at  all  about  the  Land  League. 
g  n  884S  Nor  did  you  suspect  the  Land  League  of  at  all  interfering  with  you  ?— No. 

11*885’.  You  will  answer  me,  I  am  sure,  fairly,  have  you  ever  considered  that  the 
Land  League  had  anything  whatever  to  do  with  this  ill-treatment  of  you  ?  No,  sir. 


-Yes,  I  am 


Re-examined  by  Sir  H.  James. 

11,886.  You  are  living  in  this  neighbourhood  now,  are  not  you  ?- 

llVllg887.  Is  there  a  Land  League  in  your  neighbourhood  there?— I  could  not  tell  you 

888thYou  talcum/ Wend'youZdTeard  of  the  Land  League.  Have  you  heard 
of  the  Land  League  that  you  mentioned  at  the  two  places,  Tralee  and  another  place  ? 

— Yes. 
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11,889.  Do  they  exist  now  or  not? — I  could  not  tell  you  whether  they  are  there 


JLlu  f  I  • 

11.890.  When  did  you  last  hear  of  them  ?— In  1884. 

11.891.  Do  you  know  whether  they  have  ceased  as  Land  Leagues  to  exist  or  not? — < 
I  could  not  tell  you, 

11.892.  You  do  not  talk  much  about  them,  do  you  ? — No. 

11 ’,893.  What  is  the  acreage  of  the  land  you  occupy  ;  how  many  acres  do  you  hold  ? 


— Five  acres. 

11.894.  If  you  got  the  land  for  nothing  could  you  make  a  living  out  of  hve  acres  ? — - 
I  could  not. 

11.895.  I  wish  to  be  quite  clear.  Have  you  ever  paid  to  Mr.  Blennerhassett  21. 
instead  of  five  guineas.  Have  you  ever  paid  21.  rent  to  anyone  ?  No. 

11.896.  What  do  you  mean  by  paying  21.  rent?  Have  you  contracted  to  purchase 
your  land  or  not  ? — No,  sir. 

11.897.  What  do  you  mean  by  saying  you  had  21.  rent  ?-— That  I  got  a  reduction 
from  5 1.  to  21.  to  Mr.  Blennerhassett. 

11.898.  Did  you  pay  21.  to  Mr.  Blennerhassett  ?— Yes. 

1L899.  Just  think.  Have  you  paid  21.  to  Mr.  blennerhassett,  and  if  so  when? — He 

noticed  me  for  to  pay  it,  but  I  did  not  pay  it.  . 

11,900.  When  did  you  have  notice  to  pay  that  rent — that  21.  ? — it  is  about  three 


months  ago. 

11.901.  You  have  never  paid  21.  rental,  I  think?— No. 

11.902.  Have  you  had  any  contract  or  negociation  to  purchase  under  Lord  Ash- 
burne’s  Act,  if  you  know  what  that  means  ? — No. 

11.903.  You  never  heard  of  it  ?— Is  it  the  Purchase  Bill. 

11.904.  Yes? — Oh,  yes,  yes.  I  did  not  understand  you. 

11*905.  Is  that  the  sum  you  are  to  pay  under  any  purchase  contract  ? — Yes,  under  my 
purchase  contract. 

11,906.  That  is  the  sum  you  are  to  pay  under  the  purchase  contract  ? — Yes. 

11 ’,907.  You  approve  of  that  to  pay  21.  instead  of  51.  ? — Yes. 

1L908.  ( The  President.)  You  asked  him  whether  he  paid  21.  Did  he  pay  the  51.  ?— 
Yes,  I  paid  the  51. — at  least  my  father  did. 


Adjourned  till  Tuesday  morning  at  half-past  ten. 
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SPECIAL  ■  COMMISSION  -  ACT,  1888. 


Royal  Courts  of  Justice, 

Probate  Court  No.  1, 

Tuesday,  20th  November  1888. 


(The  Attorney-General.)  My  Lords,  we  are  endeavouring  to  the  best  of  our  ability 
to  arrange  the  witnesses  so  that  they  really  may  be,  as  far  as  possible,  connected  with 
each  outrage  complete;  but,  my  Lords,  in  the  county  of  Kerry  we  have  the  greatest 
difficulty  as  to  the  witnesses  in  consequence  of  causes. which  I  shall  have  to  bring 
to  your  Lordships’  notice ;  and  I  regret  to  say  that  I  now  have  to  ask  your  Lordships 
to  call  on  Mr.  Edward  Harrington,  who  is  in  Court,  or  rather  to  ask  your  Lordships 
to  call  upon  Mr.  Edward  Harrington  in  order  that  some  steps  may  be  taken  in 
reference  to  an  article  in  the  “  Kerry  Sentinel,”  which  is  owned  by  Mr.  Edward 
Harrington,  on  the  14th  November  in  the  present  year  1888.  My  Lords,  I  propose  to 
read  that  article.  Mr.  Harrington  is  in  Court  at  the  present  moment.  I  have  the 
certificate  of  the  ownership  of  the  paper  by  him  ;  the  paper  has  been  handed  to  me 

this  morning.  . 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  Are  you  going  to  begin  with  this?  . 

(The  Attorney -General.)  Mr.  Harrington  is  in  Court,  and  it  is  important,  m  connexion 
with  what  is  happening  about  the  Kerry  witnesses,  that  this  matter  should  be  dealt 
with  by  your  Lordships. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  Surely  you  ought  to  have  given  some  notice  of  this  t 
(The  Attorney-General,  reading.)  “  The  Judges  are  showing  the  measles  now,  though 
“  at  the  beginning  of  the  inquiry  they  seemed  spotless.  The  open  row  between  them 
“  and  Sir  Charles  Russell  a  few  days  ago  threatens  to  be  only  the  beginning  of  a 
“  series,  if  they  do  not  make  some  attempt  to  veil  their  manifest  prejudice.  A  Galway 
“  peasant  named  Connaire  was  browbeaten  and  given  into  custody  on  Thursday  last 
“  for  incoherency  of  evidence,  and  openly  treated  by  Judges  Hannen  and  Smith  as  a 
«  perjurer  on  account  of  an  inconsistency  in  swearing,  which  has  yet  to  be  proved. 

“  Next  day  a  sergeant  of  police  named  Claney  perpetrated  the  most  astounding  feats  in 
“  swearini  without  one  word,  hint,  or  shrug  of  reproof  from  the  Judges.  Hannen  is  a 
“  decided  and  determined  class  of  man,  and  even  the  papers  friendly  to  the  Irish 
c.  members  are  not  in  a  hurry  to  come  in  conflict  with  him.  The  result  is  that  neces- 
“  sary  comment  is  often  avoided,  and  there  have  been  cases  of  where  the  very  reports 
“  are  watered  down  both  in  English  and  Irish  papers  affecting  to  be  friendly  to 
“  Mr  Parnell,  lest  it  is  presumed  they  should  risk  the  ire  of  the  President  of  the 
“  Commission.  But  this  will  not  do,  for  the  least  the  Irish  members  may  claim  is  that 
“  the  public  shall  have  ample,  exhaustive,  and  unculled  materials  for  judging  the 
“  acts  and  the  motives  attributed  to  them.  The  Commission  is  the  creature  of  the 
“  Government  and  il  Times  conspirators,  and  there  must  be  no  blinking  the  fact  that 
“  Irish  members  never  had  and  never  got  the  chance  of  having  any  confidence  in  its 
“  fairness.  A  committal  or  two  for  contempt  will  fix  this  fact  in  the  public  mind, 
“  when  Irish  and  Radical  newspapers  are  forced  to  draw  public  attention  to  the  evident 
..  bias  of  the  Judges.”  My  Lords,  I  do  not  read  other  passages  from  the  article  for  the 
moment  but  I  do  ask  your  Lordships  to  note  in  connexion  with  this  paper,  which 
is  the  “  Kerry  Sentinel  ”  published  in  the  county  of  Kerry,  and  which  m  the  same 
copy  says  “  cheques  and  post  office  orders  to  be  made  payable  to  E.  Harrington,  and 
that  Mr.  Edward  Harrington,  of  24,  Nelson  Street,  Tralee,  is  the  proprietor,  that  he  states 
that  the  tribunal  is  prejudiced,  that  the  Judges  are  biased,  that  a  Galway  peasant  named 
Connaire  was  browbeaten  and  given  into  custody  for  incoherency  of  evidence,  and 
openly  treated  by  Judges  Hannen  and  Smith  as  a  perjurer  on  account  of  incon¬ 
sistency  in  swearing,  which  has  yet  to  bo  proved,  that  a  sergeant  of  police,  named 
Clancy,  perpetrated  the  most  astounding  feats  in  swearing  without  ono  word,  hint,  or 
shrug  of  reproof  from  the  Judges,  and  finally  that  the  Commission  is  tho  creature  of 
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the  Government  and  “  Times  ”  conspirators,  and  there  must  be  no  blinking  The  fact 
that  Irish  members  never  had  and  never  got  the  chance  of  having  any  confidence  in 
its  fairness.  I  do  not  want  at  the  present  moment  to  bring  before  your  Lordships 
what  I  may  have  to  do,  in  connexion  with  the  difficulties  of  getting  the  Kerry  witnesses, 
but  I  do  submit  to  your  Lordships  that  for  such  an  article  to  be  published  at  the  very 
time  that  the  Commission  is  sitting  by  one  of  the  gentleman  who  is  implicated  in  these 
charges  himself,  and  appearing  here  through  counsel,  and  a  gentleman  also  connected 
with  the  paper  appearing  here  as  counsel - 

(Mr.  Timothy  Harrington.)  No. 

(The  Attorney -General).  I  beg  to  withdraw  that.  I  have  been  misinformed  as  to 
that.  I  make  my  observation  only  with  regard  to  Mr.  Edward  Harrington.  I  say 
that  such  an  article  is  not  only  calculated  to  defeat  the  ends  of  justice,  but  is  a  very 
gross  contempt.  There  have  been  other  cases  of  the  same  kind,  but  this  is  a  matter 
which  the  moment  it  was  brought  to  our  attention  we  thought  should  not  be  passed 
over.  And  in  connexion  with  this  particular  part  of  the  case  I  do  ask  your  Lordships 
to  take  some  steps,  Mr.  Harrington  being  before  the  Court  at  this  time,  and  your 
Lordships  being  in  a  position  to  deal  with  it.  My  friend.  Sir  Charles  Russell,  says 
that  I  ought  to  have  given  some  notice.  I  will  only  say  this,  that  knowing  that 
Mr.  Harrington  was  here  and  the  thing  speaking  for  itself — he  being  a  defendant 
himself  or  being  one  of  the  persons  charged — I  will  not  use  the  word  defendant,  but 
being  one  of  the  persons  charged  and  being  represented  by  counsel,  it  did  not  occur  to 
me  that  any  notice  was  necessary,  and  I  thought  it  best  and  fairest  to  bring  the  matter 
at  once  before  your  Lordships.  If  the  ownership  of  the  “  Kerry  Sentinel  ”  is  disputed 
of  course  I  have  the  certificate  of  the  ownership  by  Mr.  Edward  Harrington  to  put 
before  your  Lordships. 

(Mr.  Reid.)  My  Lords,  I  appear  in  this  matter  for  Mr.  Edward  Harrington. 
Mr.  Timothy  Harrington  who  appears  as  counsel  has  no  concern  in  the  paper  at  all ; 
and  it  entirely  rests  upon  the  other  Mr.  Harrington  whom  I  represent.  In  the  first 
place  I  would  ask  your  Lordships,  and  I  am  sure  I  shall  not  ask  it  in  vain,  to  dismiss 
entirely  the  allusions  the  Attorney-General  has  made  in  his  observations  to  other 
matters  and  to  other  cases,  without  referring  to  them.  It  is  a  practice  which  the 
Attorney-General  has  certainly  indulged  in  more  than  once  in  the  course  of  this 
inquiry.  If  there  are  any  such  cases  let  those  cases  be  brought  forward.  This  case  is 
the  case  I  consider  I  have  to  deal  with.  With  regard  to  the  article  handed  up  to  your 
Lordships  I  wish  to  say  this — I  came  into  court  about  three  or  four  minutes  ago,  and 
I  found  the  Attorney-General  actually  in  the  act  of  making  an  application  against  a 
gentleman  I  represent  without  having  given  any  notice  whatever,  any  time  for  con¬ 
sideration,  any  time  to  communicate  with  Mr.  Harrington,  except  such  communication 
as  one  can  have  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  [or  any  opportunity  for  explaining  by 
affidavit  or  otherwise  ;  and  I  do  think  that  notwithstanding  what  the  Attorney-General 
says  that  Mr.  Harrington  is  here  and  represented  by  counsel,  which  is  true,  that  the 
ordinary  rule,  especially  when  it  relates  to  such  a  matter  as  committal,  or  the  exercise 
of  discipline  by  the  Court, — the  ordinary  rule  of  giving  notice  is  a  salutary  and  a  first 
rule,  and  ought  not  to  be  disregarded  under  any  circumstances.  That  I  say  without 
any  hesitation  at  all.  Nor  has  the  Attorney-General  offered  the  slightest  explanation 
of  why  he  should  not  give  notice — no  reason  whatever — no  reason  or  difficulty  why  he 
should  not  have  given  me  notice,  or  given  my  client  notice,  of  the  serious  matter  which 
he  has  brought  to  your  Lordships’  attention.  "Under  these  circumstances  I  am  bound 
to  say  that  at  the  present  moment  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  deal  with  this  matter; 
.and  first  I  will  ask  your  ,  Lord  ships — and  I  think  I  shall  not  ask  it  in  vain — that  the 
further  consideration  of  this  matter  shall  be  referred  until  to-morrow  morning  to  give 
me  an  opportunity  of  conferring  in  some  sort  of  decent  interval  with  the  gentlemen 
I  represent,  and  so  ascertaining  the  whole  of  the  facts,  and  then  being  able  to  lay 
before  your  Lordships’  my  position.  I  only  ask  for  24  hours. 

{ The  President.)  I  think  that  is  perfectly  reasonable. 

(Mr,  Reid.)  That  is  all  I  ask. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  While  only  asking  that  that  may  be  agreed  upon,  I  point  out 
that  in  reference  to  a  personal  observation  with  regard  to  myself,  that  the  paper  was 
put  into  my  hands  ten  minutes  ago  as  having  come  over  from  Ireland.  1  had  no 
means  whatever  of  making  a  communication  to  my  learned  friend,  nor  an  opportunity 
of  doing  anything  more  than  telling  my  friend,  Sir  Charles  Russell,  that  I  was  going 
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nil  ...  i.'  c  +Vi0  Pnnrt  to  the  “  Kerry  Sentinel.”  I  did  not  even  know  at 

tlmtime  that  Mr  Reid  was  the  particular  counsel  representing  Mr  Harrington.  But 

out  to  your1  Lordships,  that 

evidently  made  with  reference  to  some  course  he  considered  that  I  ought  to  take. 

(Mr.  Reid.)  It  stands  till  to-morrow  morning  ? 

(The  President.)  Yes. 

[ne  yourYordships  allow  this  witness  to  be  seated.  We 

were  unable  to  call  him  the  other  day  because  he  sustained  an  inpry  here.  ? 

(Mr  Reid.)  Will  your  Lordships  allow  me  to  see  the  newspaper  m  question  . 

[The  newspaper  was  handed  to  the  learned  Counsel.] 


John  Collotty  sworn  ;  examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson. 

11.909.  Do  you  live  at  a  place  called  Carker,  near  Castleisland,  Co.  Kerry  ?— Yes, 

not  of  late.  ,  ~  -y 

11.910.  But  some  time  ago  did  you  live  there  l  os. 

11.911.  Where  do  you  live  now  when  you  are  at  home  .—Well,  I  holds  this  plac  , 
but  I  live  at  Ballintubbrid. 

11  913  Whefd^youagoeto?LlaSt  Ballintubbrid ?-A bout  the  3rd  August  1883. 

life:  format  business  did  you  follow ?-Well,  I  was 

n  fopTYi pt*  I  \v as  3j  rent  w&mGr.  li/r*  i\yr 

11,91b’.  On  whose  estate  were  you  rent  Warner  ?  I  was  rent  warner  on  Miss  Mary 

Busteed’s  estate  and  Miss  Ann  Busteed  s. 

11917.  Two  sisters  named  Busteed  g — des.  ,  _.  .  .  „  n  „ 

11*918  Where  was  their  estate  situated  ?— Well,  m  the  division  of  Carker. 

11919.  That  is  near  where  you  live  yourself  ?-Yes  ;  there  was  some  that  wasn  t. 
11*920.  How  far  was  that  from  Castleisland  ?— Something  about  5  01  b  miles.  ^ 
11,921.  Were  you  on  good  terms  with  all  your  neighbours  up  to  the  end  of  18/  . 

1  TlJ)22.  Did  you  know  when  the  Land  League  was  established  in  Castleisland  ? 

1  Iff, 923.  When  do  you  say  it  was  established  ?-The  first  that  I  saw  was  about 
1880 

11924  Did  you  attend  any  meetings  ? — I  did  in  1881 ;  only  one. 
n  925  As  soon  as  it  was  established,  did  you  observe  any  change  in  the  demeanour 
or  conduct  of  your  neighbours  towards  you  ?-Well  the  time  I  saw  the  change  was 
at  the  beginning  of  the  meetings  of  1880 — about  October  1880.  - 

11  926  And  what  was  the  change ;  in  what  did  it  consist  ?-Well,  I  found  that  they 

did  not  want  any  rent  warner  as  far  as  paying  any  rent. 

11  927  Did  they  behave  differently  towards  you  .  -Oh,  yes. 

11  928  What  did  the  difference  consist  in  ?-In  1880  the  people  were  very  much 
against  paying  rents,  and  considered  the  rents  very  high  according  to  the  speeches 

mH0,929.  And  how  did  they  change  in  their  behaviour  to  you  ?-I  did  not  see  much 

chano-e  in  them  against  me  until  October  1881.  T  •  A 

Tl?9S0  And  in  October  1881,  did  you  observe  any  change  ?-I  did.  I  accompanied 

a  bailiff  to  serve  some  writs  on  the  estates. 

11,931.  What  for — to  point  out  ? — Yes,  to  point  out  the  tenants. 

11  932.  When  was  this? — About  5th  October  1881 

11;933.  After  October  1881,  when  you  accompanied  the  bailiff,  did  you  attend  a 

meeting  of  the  Land  League  l  l  did.  ,.  ,  »  •  ,1 

11,934  Where  was  the  meeting  held?-I  attended  the  meeting  before  serving  the 

writs  at  all.  .  . 

11,935.  But  about  the  same  time?— No,  before  it. 

1 1  936  How  long  before  it  ? — About  the  1 1  th  of  June  1  M . 

11,937.  Who  wore  the  speakers  ?— Oh,  I  cannot  say,  they  were  clergymen  and 
farmers  speaking,  but  I  do  not  know  who  they  were. 
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11.938.  Do  you  remember  what  you  beard  said  ? — Well,  I  do  some  of  it. 

11.939.  Tell  us  what  you  remember? — There  was  an  evicted  farm  quite  near,  and 
they  said  that  it  should  stop  there  idle,  that  no  man  should  take  it,  and  the  agent  of 
the  estate  was  Mr.  Herbert,  and  they  denounced  him  and  said  they  would  make  him 
a  remarkable  man,  although  they  would  not  touch  the  hair  of  his  head. 

11.940.  Was  anything  said  about  yourself? — Not  at  that  meeting  indeed;  but  at 
Scartaglin  a  priest  came  out  and  a  man  in  the  crowd  asked  if  I  was  there,  naming  my 
name,  and  I  left  and  went  home.  I  do  not  know  what  went  on  there. 

*  11,941.  Who  was  the  clergyman  ? — Father  O’ Callaghan. 

11.942.  Is  Scartaglin  your  parish? — It  was  at  that  time. 

11.943.  Do  you  remember  what  he  said? — I  do  not  know.  The  priest  did  not  say 
anything,  to  my  knowledge,  but  I  heard  some  person  in  the  crowd  ask  out  my  name, 
if  I  was  here. 

11.944.  Then  you  went  away  ? — I  went  home. 

11.945.  After  that  were  you  able  to  stay  in  your  house  at  night  ? — Oh,  no. 

11.946.  How  used  you  to  spend  the  night? — The  morning  the  bailiff  come  to  me 
a  neighbour  of  mine  come  and  a  friend  to  me,  and  he  said  that  I  was  afraid. 

11.947.  The  morning  the  bailiff  came  to  you  ? — Yes. 

11.948.  Was  that  the  bailiff  who  brought  out  the  writs  ? — Yes,  and  a  friend  came  to 
me  and  said  he  was  afraid  I  was  doing  myself  great  harm. 

11.949.  You  cannot  say  what  the  neighbour  said  ;  did  he  say  something  to  you  ? — I 
would  injure  myself  if  I  went  with  the  bailiff. 

( Sir  G.  Russell.)  Was  this  in  October  1881  ? 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  He  says  when  the  bailiff  came. 

(The  President.)  He  says,  “  I  went  to  serve  writs  in  October  1881.” 

11.950.  (Mr.  Atkinson.)  After  the  bailiff  made  this  communication  to  you,  did  you 
stay  in  your  own  house  at  night  ? — I  did  not.  There  was  many  offences  thrown  in  my 
face  about  it.  I  see  the  people  passing  me  and  would  not  speak  to  me,  and  I  saw 
crimes  and  people  murdering,  and  then  I  got  afraid. 

11.951.  Do  you  mean  you  saw  these  things  being  done  ? — No. 

11.952.  Or  that  you  heard  of  them? — Yes. 

11.953.  And  then  you  got  afraid  you  said  ? — I  did. 

11.954.  Where  did  you  pass  the  night? — I  would  walk  out  and  lie  in  the  ditch,  or  I 
would  walk  out  some  distance  from  my  farm  to  the  cowhouses. 

11.955.  How  long  did  this  continue? — It  continued  for  some  months,  until  I  got 
tired  of  it. 

11.956.  After  that,  did  you  make  a  place  in  your  house  where  you  could  go  to  hide  ? 
— I  did. 

11.957.  If  anybody  came  to  look  for  you? — Yes. 

11.958.  Do  you  remember  one  night  being  in  your  bed  when  a  party  came  to  your 
house  ? — I  do. 

11.959.  About  what  time  was  this? — As  far  as  I  can  remember  it  was  about  1  or 
2  o’clock. 

11.960.  About  what  time  of  the  year?  About  what  date  ? — It  was  the  morning  of 
the  12th  March,  I  believe. 

11.961.  About  what  year  ? — 188 

11.962.  Did  the  men  who  formed  this  party  get  into  the  house  ? — Yes. 

11.963.  Did  they  knock  at  the  door  before  they  came  in? — Oh,  yes. 

11.964.  When  you  heard  them  knocking  did  you  go  into  this  hiding  place  of  yours  ? 
—I  did. 

11.965.  Where  was  that? — It  was  in  the  bedroom.  The  two  beds  were  at  the  end 
of  the  room,  and  I  put  up  one  and  turned  myself  round  and  got  inside  it. 

11.966.  When  they  came  in — this  party — were  you  able  to  see  them  from  where  you 
were  ? — No,  I  could  not  see  them,  but  I  heard  what  they  said. 

11.967.  You  heard  what  they  said? — Every  word. 

11.968.  What  did  they  say? — I  put  my  clothes  before  me.  My  wife  asked  them 
where  they  were  going  to,  and  who  they  were.  They  said  they  were  police,  and 
asked  where  her  husband  was.  She  said  her  husband  was  not  inside.  One  of  the 
men  asked  where  he  was,  and  she  said  he  was  gone  to  his  mother’s  place.  One  of 
them  came  out  and  said  that  he  was  at  the  house  late  in  the  evening,  and  they  put 
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her  on  her  knees  and  put  a  gun  to  her  face  and  said  they  would  blow  her  down  if 
she  did  not  tell  where  I  was.  She  said  she  was  satisfied,  and  they  took  her  up  and 
pushed  her  before  them.  They  took  her  up  into  the  bedroom  where  I  was  and 
searched  the  house  and  searched  round  and  searched  over  my  head,  and  I  listened  to 
everything.  And  they  said  I  served  writs,  and  she  said  I  didn’t.  And  another  man 
said  I  said  I  would  serve  them  next  time  without  a  bailiff  at  all.  Well,  I  did  say 
it  too. 

11.969.  Whom  did  you  say  that  to? — I  said  it  to  one  Michael  Daly  on  the  20th 
October  at  the  fair. 

11.970.  Are  you  able  to  say  whether  that  man  Daly  was  among  the  crowd? — I 
could  not  tell. 

11.971.  Did  they  then  go  away  ? — They  said  if  they  got  me  they  would  never  let  me 
walk  a  step  again.  It  was  as  bad  when  I  accompanied  the  bailiff  as  if  I  had  served 
the  writs. 

11.972.  Did  they  then  go  away  ? — They  then  went  away. 

11.973.  Did  you  get  police  protection  after  that  ? — I  did,  at  night. 

11.974.  The  police  were  not  with  you  in  the  daytime  ? — No. 

11.975.  About  what  time  did  the  police  come  to  you  at  first  ? — Some  time  after 
that. 

11.976.  Do  you  remember  on  the  17th  April  1882  being  in  your  house  about 
7  o’clock  in  the  evening  ? — I  do. 

11.977.  What  part  of  the  house  were  you  in? — I  was  in  the  kitchen. 

11.978.  Were  your  children  round  you  ? — They  were. 

11.979.  How  many  of  them  ? — Eight. 

11.980.  Had  the  police  arrived  at  this  time? — No. 

11.981.  Did  you  serve  any  writs  or  accompany  the  bailiff  in  the  service  of  any  writs 
between  the  visit  of  the  people  in  March  and  this  visit  in  April  ? — No  ;  but  there  was 
an  eviction  pending  for  the  writs  that  were  served  before — for  one  of  the  four  writs 
there  was  an  eviction  for  that  date,  about  the  20th  April. 

11.982.  Did  two  men  come  to  your  house  on  the  night  of  the  17th  April  ? — They 
did. 

11.983.  Did  they  come  into  the  kitchen  where  you  were? — Yes. 

11.984.  Were  they  disguised? — They  were. 

11.985.  Was  there  any  person  in  the  house  except  yourself  and  your  children? — 
There  was  another  boy. 

11.986.  Was  he  the  servant  boy  ? — No,  he  was  the  assistant  teacher. 

11.987.  The  national  school  teacher  ? — Yes. 

11.988.  When  they  came  into  the  house  to  you  did  either  of  these  men  do  anything 
to  you  ? — One  of  them  took  a  spade  from  outside  the  door  and  brought  it  in  right 
before  him,  like  this  {describing),  and  he  came  up  towards  me  and  laid  it  down  on  the 
ground,  and  then  he  came  to  me  and  caught  me  by  the  coat.  I  said  nothing,  but  I 
caught  him  by  the  waist,  and  tumbled  him  on  the  floor. 

11.989.  You  knocked  him  down? — I  knocked  him  down. 

11.990.  pid  he  say  anything  as  to  what  brought  him  there? — No  more  than  to 
come  out,  that  he  wanted  me. 

11.991.  What  did  you  say  when  he  asked  you  to  come  out? — I  said  nothing  until 
he  was  down,  and  then  I  asked  him  what  he  wanted  me  out  for. 

11.992.  What  next  happened? — The  next  man  came  at  me  with  a  stick,  and  I  was 
guarding  myself,  and  then  I  was  down  on  my  knee,  and  he  takes  a  rovolver  from  some 
part  of  his  clothes,  and  I  takes  hold  of  it,  and  turned  it  towards  him,  and  I  was 
defending  myself  from  the  stick. 

11.993.  You  turned  the  revolver  round? — Yes. 

11.994.  Did  you  do  anything  to  the  second  man  who  was  making  blows  at  you  with 
the  stick? — Yes  ;  I  took  hold  of  him,  and  took  tho  handkerchief  from  off  his  faco. 

11.995.  You  pulled  the  mask  off  him  ? — Yes. 

11.996.  As  soon  as  you  pulled  the  mask  off  him  did  you  do  anything  ? — Yes,  he  took 
this  spade,  which  the  other  man  had  dropped  on  tho  floor,  and  he  struck  mo  there  a 
blow  {on  the  forehead)  with  the  end  of  the  spado. 

11.997.  At  the  time  you  got,  that  blow  were  you  still  holding  the  revolver  of 
the  man  who  was  down,  turned  towards  him  ? — Well,  for  a  little  bit ;  I  did  not  know 
where  I  was,  but  I  soon  recovered,  and  I  had  tho  revolver  in  my  hand. 
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11.998.  Were  you  unconscious  for  the  moment? — Yes. 

11.999.  When  you  returned  to  your  consciousness,  what  was  done  to  you  ? — He 
caught  me  here  then  (by  the  neck). 

12,000.  Who  ? — The  man  who  had  the  spade  pulled  me  back  off  the  man  who  was 
under  me,  and  I  kept  the  revolver  as  I  had  it. 

12,001.  That  is  turned  away  from  you  towards  your  assailant  ? — Yes ;  but  he  struck 
me  here  again. 

12,002.  Who  did? — The  man  with  the  spade  gave  me  another  blow  with  the  spade. 
I  did  not  know  what  happened  to  me  then.  I  got  a  shot  in  the  left  leg  and  I  did  not 
feel  it  at  all. 

12,003.  Were  you  able  to  say  which  of  them  did  it? — The  man  under  me. 

12,004.  Shortly  after  that  were  you  shot  again  ? — I  do  not  know  how  soon,  because 
I  did  not  feel  the  shot  at  all,  and  when  I  recovered  myself  then  I  had  my  two  hands, 
and  the  man  who  was  under  me  was  like  this  (with  his  hands  in  his  neck),  he  laid  the 
revolver  down  near  this  leg,  and  let  the  shot  go  through  it. 

12,005.  Through  your  right  leg? — Yes. 

12,006.  Did  he  set  your  trousers  on  fire ;  it  was  fired  so  close  to  you  ? — Yes. 

12,007.  And  did  your  children  come  and  put  out  the  flames? — Yes,  when  they  saw 
it,  in  the  course  of  some  time. 

12,008.  That  second  shot  shattered  your  leg  ? — Yes. 

12,009.  And  had  you  to  get  your  leg  amputated  ? — Yes. 

12,010.  Was  one  of  those  men  convicted  ? — Yes. 

12,011.  And  was  he  sentenced? — The  man  with  the  spade  got  30  years. 

12,012.  What  was  his  name  i — David  Fleming. 

12,013.  Did  you  know  him  before  ? — Yes. 

12,014.  What  was  he? — He  was  a  farmer’s  son. 

12,015.  Did  you  see  him  attend  any  meeting  of  the  League  ? — Oh,  no. 

12,016.  After  that  you  went  into  the  infirmary,  and  I  suppose  you  were  confined 
there  for  some  time? — I  was  in  the  infirmary  till  the  7th  October. 

12,017.  When  you  came  out  of  the  infirmary  how  did  your  neighbours  treat  you  ? — 
Before  I  went  to  the  infirmary  at  all  they  put  out  threatening  notices  to  me  ;  boycotting 
notices. 

12,018.  Did  you  see  any  of  those  notices  ? — Yes,  on  the  morning  of  the  6th  May 
there  was  a  notice  found  in  the  Ardtully  road  near  the  bridge,  offering  100 1.  reward 
for  any  man’s  name  who  did  anything  for  me. 

12,019.  What  became  of  the  notice,  did  you  read  it  yourself  ? — No,  my  son  got  it 
and  brought  it  home  and  gave  it  to  the  police. 

12,020.  Did  you  yourself  read  it?— No,  it  was  read  for  me. 

12,021.  What  was  the  name  of  the  policeman  to  whom  you  gave  it  ? — I  am  not  sure 
now,  but  I  saw  it  with  Mr.  Huggins  after. 

12,022.  The  constable  at  Castleisland  ? — Yes.  the  evening  after  that  same  notice. 

12,023.  Before  you  were  wounded  at  all,  did  the  people  boycott  you  ? — Yes,  every 
day  from  my  house. 

12,024.  And  do  you  still  continue  to  be  boycotted? — The  same. 

12,025.  Lately,  since  the  National  League  was  established,  has  boycotting  ceased  at 
all  ? — I  cannot  see  any  improvement  as  far  as  I  am  concerned  myself. 

12,026.  Are  you  still  under  police  protection  ?— Oh,  indeed  but  I  am,  or  I  would 
not  be  here. 

12,027.  Are  you  able  to  get  your  horses  shod  ? — Not  nearer  than  Tralee. 

12,028.  How  far  is  that  away  ? — Something  about  20  miles. 

12,029.  In  the  intervening  distance,  in  any  of  the  towns  between,  could  not  you  get 
them  shod? — No,  I  did  my  best ;  I  went  to  the  district  inspector  and  he  did  his  best, 
X  believe,  to  get  it  done. 

12,030.  Did  one  of  your  children  die  some  time  ago  ? — That  was  in  1886. 

12,031.  Were  you  able  to  get  a  coffin  for  her  in  any  of  the  places  handy  ? — No,  it 
was  the  district  inspector  that  got  it. 

12,032.  Where  did  he  get  it  ? — I  cannot  say  ;  but  he  got  it  at  all  events. 

12,033.  It  was  through  the  police,  at  all  events,  that  you  got  it? — Oh,  yes. 

12,034.  Did  any  of  your  servants  leave  you  ? — I  had  only  one  boy.  and  he  was 
called  to  the  League  in  Scartaglin,  and  he  left. 

12,035.  Had  you  what  you  call  a  pew  in  Scartaglin  Chapel  ? — I  had. 

12,036.  Did  anything  happen  to  that? — It  was  taken  away. 
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12,037.  Do  you  know  Father  O’Callaghan? — Yes. 

12  038.  Is  lie  the  President  of  the  League  at  Scartaglin  ? — I  do  not  think  there  was 
any  priest  had  anything  to  do  with  that  League. 

12,039.  Of  the  Land  League? — The  National  League  that  was  held  there.  At  least 

I  did  not  hear. 

12,040.  Have  you  still  this  farm  ? — I  have. 

12,041.  You  have  kept  it  since,  notwithstanding  this  ? — Yes. 

Cross-examined  by  Sir  Charles  Russell. 

12,042.  Just  tell  me,  please.  Where  were  you  living  in  1880  ? — At  Carker. 

12,,043.  What  is  the  name  of  the  place? — Ho  you  mean  in  1880,  Sir. 

12^044.  In  1880  where  were  you  living? — In  Carker.  I  was  living  in  Carker 

since  1865. 

12,045.  Had  you  a  farm  there  ? — Yes. 

12,046.  Under  whom  ? — Miss  Busteed. 

12,047.  When  did  you  leave  that  ? — I  have  it  still.  , 

12,048.  But  you  do  not  live  there? — No. 

12,049.  When  did  you  leave  Carker  ? — About  August  1883. 

12^050.  What  is  the  name  of  the  place  (I  did  not  catch  it)  where  you  now  live  ? — I 
live  at  Ballaghantouragh. 

12,051.  You  live  there  ? — I  do. 

12,052.  You  did  not  go  there  till  August  1883? — Yes. 

12,053.  I  think  you  said  that  was  an  evicted  farm? — Yes. 

12^054.  Now  you  did  not  go  there,  therefore,  until  after  you  were  begun  to  be  boy> 
cotted  ? — Oh,  I  was  boycotted  before. 

12,055.  Attend,  attend,  and  until  after  you  were  shot? — Yes. 

12,056.  So  that  up  to  the  time  that  you  were  shot  on  the  17th  April  1882,  you  had 
done  nothing  whatever  except  point  out  to  the  bailiff  some  places  that  he  wanted  to 
know  when  he  was  serving  writs? — Well,  I  was  serving  notices  for  rent  up  to  the  time 
I  was  shot,  and  after,  and  up  to  1883  all  through. 

12,057.  You  had  not  told  us  that.  You  were  not  asked  that  and  you  did  not  say 
that.  You  did  assist  some  bailiff  you  mentioned  ? — I  did. 

12,058.  What  was  his  name? — Fitzchallor,  from  Tralee. 

12^059.  For  whom  was  he  acting  ? — For  Mr.  McCullen,  who  was  agent  for  Miss 
Busteed. 

12,060.  Whose  tenant  you  were  ? — Tenant  to  Miss  Busteed. 

12,061.  You  were  also,  you  say,  serving  notices  yourself? — Yes,  as  far  as  calling  on 
tenants,  but  not  writs  of  ejectment. 

12,062.  Simply  the  ordinary  notices  to  come  in  and  pay  rent  ? — Yes. 

12,063.  That  is  all  ? — That  is  all. 

12,064.  Therefore  I  am  right  in  what  I  put  to  you,  that  up  to  the  time  you  were 
visited  in  March  and  up  to  the  time  that  you  were  wounded  in  this  brutal  way  in  April 
1882  you  had  done  nothing  in  the  way  of  assisting  at  any  eviction  or  eviction  notices  ? 
— No,  we  had  not  an  eviction  at  all,  or  a  seizure. 

12,065.  The  Court  will  see  why  I  am  asking  you  these  questions  in  a  moment  or 
two.  What  was  the  nearest  Land  League  to  Carker,  where  you  were  living  from  1880 
to  1883  ? — Castleisland. 

12,066.  How  far  was  that  from  you  ? — I  suppose  it  was  about  six  miles. 

12,067.  That  was  the  nearest  branch  of  the  Land  League  ? — It  was  at  that  time. 
12,068.  I  am  talking  of  that  time.  Was  there  any  branch  of  the  Land  League 
nearer  up  to  April  1882  ? — No. 

12,069.  Then  up  to  the  time  you  were  shot  in  April  1882  there  was  no  Land  League 
branch  nearer  than  Castleisland  ? — No. 

12,070.  You  have  said  something  about  meetings.  I  want  to  understand  this.  You 
said  that  in  1880  the  people  considered — I  am  not  sure  I  have  your  right  words,  but 
you  will  tell  me — that  the  rents  were  very  high,  according  to  the  speeches.  That  was 
the  purport,  I  think,  of  what  you  said  ? — Yes,  but  I  belioved  the  speeches  was  the 
cause  of  their  disturbance,  and  part  payment  of  their  rents. 

12,071.  I  was  not  asking  you  that.  I  see  that  you  have  come  to  say  that,  but  I  was 
not  asking  you  that,  and  if  you  wish  to  be  believed,  you  had  better  not  volunteer 
answers. 
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( The  Attorney-General.)  I  submit  the  witness  has  done  nothing  to  justify  that 
observation. 

( Sir  G.  Bussell.)  It  was  no  answer  to  any  question  I  was  asking. 

( The  President.)  It  does  not  appear  the  man  was  intending  to  fence  with  you.  No 
doubt  he  has  something  strong  on  his  mind,  and  he  blurts  it  out. 

12,072.  ( Sir  G.  Russell.)  You  said  that,  did  you  not,— what  I  have  put  to  you,  that 
the  people  considered  the  rents  were  very  high  according  to  the  speeches  ? — Yes. 

( The  President.)  I  did  not  catch  those  words  myself  before. 

( Sir  G.  Russell.)  Yes,  my  Lord,  he  used  those  words. 

( The  President.)  I  did  not  catch  them. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  I  think  he  used  them.  I  could  not  be  very  distinct  about  them,  but 
I  think  he  did. 

12,073.  Now,  will  you  tell  me  what  speeches  you  refer  to  ? — The  meeting  in  1880  in 
Castleisland — in  October  or  about,  and - 

12,074.  One  thing  at  a  time,  Mr.  Culloty  ;  I  have  a  good  deal  to  ask  you.  The 
meeting  in  October  1880,  in  Castleisland  ?— Yes. 

12,075.  You  have  not  told  us  about  that.  Were  you  at  the  meeting  ? — No. 

12,076.  Can  you  tell  me  anybody  that  was? — No. 

12,077.  Did  you  read  an  account  of  it  in  the  papers? — No,  I  believe  they  were  all 
around  there,  but  I  cannot  say.  I  was  not  there. 

12078.  You  know,  you  say  according  to  the  speeches;  you  were  not  at  it  yourself  ? 
— No. 

12,079.  You  read  no  account  of  it  ? — Yes.  ‘ 

12,080.  Did  you  have  any  account  of  it  read  to  you  ? — Well,  I  did,  and  I  was  told 
about  it  as  well. 

12.081.  By  whom  ?  By  whom  had  you  an  account  read,  or  by  whom  were  you  told 
of  it  ? — It  was  published  all  round  by  every  man. 

12,082.  Then  it  was  public  information.  Then  you  will  please  tell  me,  sir,  did  you 
hear  the  names  of  anybody  who  spoke  at  that  meeting  ? — Well,  I  did  hear  their  names, 
but  of  course  I  could  not  swear  that. 

12,083.  Tell  my  Lord  their  names  ? — I  heard  that  Mr.  O’Connor  and  Biggar  spoke 
there,  but  I  do  not  know  how  true,  it  was. 

12,084.  In  October  1880,  at  Castleisland  ? — Yes. 

12,085.  Mr.  O’Connor  and  Mr.  Biggar  ? — Yes. 

12,086.  Did  you  think  the  rents  were  too  high  ? — Well.  I  cannot  say,  but  according 
to  the  taxes  that  fell  in  1880  the  rents  were  too  high ;  but  if  they  were  too  high  in 
Castleisland  they  were  too  high  all  over  Kerry. 

12,087.  Did  you  think  they  were  too  high  all  over  Kerry?— Well,  it  is  my  belief 
they  were  high  enough  at  any  rate. 

12,088.  I  had  better  follow  up,  by  the  way,  what  you  refer  to.  You  referred  to 
some  taxes  ? — The  tax  come  since  1880. 

12,089.  Was  that  for  malicious  injury? — Yes,  police  tax  and  oompensation  tax. 

12,090.  Compensation  for  malicious  injury  and  the  police  tax? — Yes,  since  1880. 

12,091.  Do  you  think,  apart  from  that,  that  the  rents  were  too  high? — I  do  think 
they  are  too  high  at  present  according  to  this  tax. 

12,092.  I  mean,  supposing  there  were  no  taxes  of  that  kind  at  all,  was  it  your 
opinion  they  were  too  high  ? — I  believe  the  tenants  of  Ireland  did  very  well  with  the 
Land  Commission  Court  and  Lord  Ashbourne’s  Act,  but  for  the  tax. 

12,093.  Supposing  there  had  been  no  tax  at  all,  do  you  think  the  rents  were  too 
high  or  not  ?— At  present. 

12,094.  In  1880  I  am  asking  you  about,  aye  or  no,  Mr.  Culloty  ? — Well,  there  was  a 
fall  in  1880. 

12,095.  Did  you  think  they  were  too  high  or  not  ? — My  opinin  is  that  they  were. 

12,096.  That  is  what  I  think.  You  might  tell  me  at  once.  I  thought  you  had  said 
so  before.  Now  the  next  meeting  you  referred  to  was  a  meeting  on  the  11th  June 
1881  ? — Yes,  or  about  it,  some  time  then. 

12,097.  You  mentioned  that  date.  I  presume  you  mentioned  it  because  you  were 
told  it.  Where  was  that  meeting  ? — It  was  held  at  Knocknabul. 

12,098.  Where  you  there  ? — I  was. 

12,099.  Now  will  you  tell  us  some  of  the  speakers  there  ? — I  could  not  say. 

12,100.  Tell  us  one  of  them  at  the  Knocknabul  meeting  ? — I  saw  onlv  a  farmer  I 
knew,  from  Scartaglin. 
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12.101.  Can|  you  tell  us  the  name  of  any  person? — That  is  all  that  I  remember 
now. 

12.102.  Let  us  see  if  I  understand  this.  Somebody  in  the  crowd  asked  if  you  were 
there? — Not  there,  but  at  Scartaglin.  That  was  asked  where  Father  O’Callaghan 
spoke  after  going  out  from  mass. 

12.103.  I  thought  you  mentioned  that  at  the  meeting  in  J une  ? — I  only  told  the  truth. 

12’l04.  What  took  place  at  the  meeting  in  June  1881,  as  I  understand  was,  as  far 

as  you  understood,  that  there  was  some  talk  about  an  evicted  farm,  and  that  it  was  to 
be  left  idle  ? — Yes. 

12.105.  Whose  was  the  farm  ? — I  believe  the  estate  belonging  to  Mr.  Horton. 

12. 106.  And  I  think  you  said  something  about  this,  that  they  were  to  punish  him, 
but  they  were  not  to  touch  a  hair  of  his  head?— Yes,  they  would  make  him  a 
remarkable  man.  There  may  have  been  more  than  that  said,  but  that  is  all  I  caught. 

12.107.  Of  course  there  may  have  been  more  than  that  said.  We  are  asking  what 
you  are  swearing  to  ? — They  would  make  him  a  remarkable  man,  although  they  would 
not  touch  a  hair  of  his  head. 

12.108.  Who  was  it  who  made  that  remarkable  speech  ? — I  could  not  say,  but  it  was 
said  from  the  stage. 

12.109.  Will  you  tell  me  when  this  meeting  at  Scartaglin  was  held? — It  was  only 
after  coming  out  from  mass. 

12.110.  When? — Sometime  in  the  latter  end  of  1881. 

12.111.  1881  ? — Yes,  some  time  in  the  latter  end  of  1881. 

12.112.  Will  you  tell  us,  please,  what  you  say  took  place  then  ? — -I  could  not  tell  you 
one  word  of  what  he  said.  As  soon  as  some  of  the  persons  in  the  crowd  asked  if  I 
was  there  I  left ;  I  went  home,  and  left  the  speaker  where  he  was. 

12.113.  And  that  is  all  you  know  ? — 'That  is  all  I  know. 

12.114.  Now,  Mr.  Culloty  attend  to  me  and  be  careful  how  you  answer.  What  is 
your  character  in  the  neighbourhood? — Well,  I  think  my  character  is  a  very  good 
character. 

12.115.  You  think  it  is  very  good? — I  do  not  care  about  any  man  to  stand  before 
me. 

12.116.  Had  you  living  in  your  house  as  a  servant  a  person  whose  name  was 
Bridget  ? — Bridget  what  ? 

12.117.  Had  you  a  servant  of  the  name  of  Bridget  ? — I  had  a  long  time  ago,  but  I 
had  several  servants. 

12.118.  Was  her  name  Bridget  Culloty  ? — Yes,  I  had  two  of  them  of  that  name. 

12.119.  Both  called  Bridget  Culloty  ? — Yes. 

12.120.  I  mean  the  one  that  you  seduced  ? — The  like  never  happened,  sir. 

12.121.  You  swear  that? — Ido.  They  brought  that  before  my  investigation  in 
1882  ;  go  back  seven  years  for  that,  and  they  got  no  credit  before  the  Judge.  They 
could  make  nothing  of  it. 

12.122.  Mr.  Culloty,  attend,  and  I  warn  you.  Were  you  sued  by  that  girl’s  father 
for  seduction  ? — I  take  my  oath  I  was  never,  nor  any  word  about  it. 

12.123.  You  swear  that? — I  do  swear  it. 

12.124.  Did  you  settle  a  claim  for  seduction  made  by  that  girl’s  father  against  you  ? 
— On  my  oath  I  never  did,  nor  any  word  about  it,  nor  anything  of  the  kind. 

12.125.  Is  that  girl  now  in  Australia  ? — I  do  not  know  where  is  the  girl.  All  the 
family  have  left  the  country. 

12.126.  When  did  she  begin  to  live  with  you  ? — There  are  about  14  years  ;  she 
gave  me  two  terms. 

12.127.  Of  seven  years  ? — No  ;  two  years,  a  year  at  each  time, 

12.128.  When  did  she  come  first  ? — About  13  or  14  years  ago. 

12.129.  And  the  last? — That  was  the  last;  13  years  ago.  They  went  back  seven 
years  in  the  investigation  in  1882.  I  might  not  know  it  at  all  but  for  that. 

12.130.  Do  you  say  that  was  the  case  of  each  of  these  girls  Bridget  Cullotys  ? — I 
say  I  know  nothing  ever  bad  about  them. 

12.131.  Which  of  these  two  Bridget  Cullotys  that  you  say  were  with  you  was  with 
you  13  years  ago? — The  last  one. 

12.132.  And  how  long  before  was  the  first  one  ? — I  suppose  three  years  before  that ; 
the  first  one. 

12.133.  Had  you  also  servants  of  the  name  of  Fleming  and  Casey  ? — Yes. 
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12.134.  Were  you  charged  with  seduction  of  those  girls? — On  my  oath,  I  never 
was,  nor  no  word  about  it. 

12.135.  You  swear  that  ? — The  Fleming  girl  is  in  London,  and  you  can  get  her. 

12.136.  I  know? — I  am  surprised,  man.  You  would  not  get  a  man  to  tell  a  lie.  I 
am  ashamed  of  a  man  like  you.  I  am  not  surprised  at  what  a  band  of  murderers  can 
do.  I  cannot  put  up  with  that  before  my  face.  It  is  a  terrible  thing  to  be  charged 
with  an  act  of  roguery  like  this — a  terrible  thing,  because  a  murderer  from  Ireland  did 
it,  and  it  is  a  shame  to  disgrace  a  girl,  who  is  in  the  city  of  London. 

(The  President.)  Stop.  I  must  remind  you  you  do  not  gain  anything  by  going  on 
in  that  manner. 

'  12,137.  (Sir  C.  Russell.)  How  long  did  the  girl  live  with  you  ? — Two  months  in  the 
house. 

12.138.  And  the  girl  Casey  ? — She  may  have  given  me  two  or  three  years. 

12.139.  Was  one  of  the  men  who  attacked  you  on  the  night  of  the  17th  of  April  a 
man  of  the  name  of  Fleming  ? — Not  at  all,  but  the  man  who  was  transported  was  a 
Fleming. 

12.140.  He  was  one  of  the  men  who  attacked  you,  was  he  not  ? — Yes,  he  was, 
David  Fleming. 

12.141.  Was  he  any  relation  of  this  girl  Fleming  ? — All  I  know  about  it,  I  heard  her 
father  swear  in  the  Court  that  he  was  nothing  at  all  to  that  girl  Fleming.  He  gave 
evidence  in  the  Court. 

12.142.  Do  you  say  you  believe  he  was  no  relation  of  that  Fleming  ? — I  cannot  say 

whether  he  was  or  not,  but  I  heard  Fleming - 

12.143.  Do  you  believe  he  was  ? — As  far  as  1  believe  a  man’s  oath  to  swear  before 
my  face,  he  swore  he  was  nothing  to  Fleming ;  that  girl’s  father  you,  mean. 

12.144.  Was  this  story  about  your  alleged  seduction  brought  up  at  that  trial  ? — Not 
one  word  ;  not  one  word. 

12.145.  How  did  it  come  to  be  a  question  whether  he  was  any  relation  of  this  girl 
Fleming  ? — This  Fleming  came  up  for  giving  evidence  that  Avas  in  my  house  ;  this 
boy  ;  and  he  was  sworn,  was  he  anything  to  Fleming  the  prisoner  ?  and  he  swore  he 
was  not. 

12.146.  Do  you  mean  he  came  up  to  give  evidence  as  to  character,  or  what  ? — To 
prove  that  Fleming  was  not  the  man  who  committed  the  crime. 

12.147.  Now  will  you  tell  me  this,  please.  At  the  time  you  were  attacked  in  April 
1882,  how  many  of  Bridget  Culloty’s  relations  were  living  in  that  neighbourhood  ? — 
There  was  four  or  five  or  six  of  them  ;  there  were  three  or  four  brothers  living 
there. 

12.148.  How  many  brothers  had  she  ? — I  could  not  really  swear  how  many 
brothers. 

12.149.  On  your  oath,  were  they  or  were  they  not  suspected  of  having  made  the 
attack  upon  you  or  being  parties  to  it  ? — On  my  oath  I  never  heard  a  man  to  say  so, 
and  I  never  suspected  him  for  it.  I  know  very  well  the  man  who  did  it.  I  spoke  of 
the  other  man’s  name  at  the  time  I  \Aras  fired  at,  although  he  made  his  escape. 

12.150.  I  am  going  to  ask  you  the  name  of  the  man  in  a  moment.  Now,  you  swear 
that  it  was  not  suggested  that  the  brothers  of  this  girl,  Bridget  Culloty,  had  to  do  with 
the  attack  upon  you  ? — As  far  as  I  am  concerned  and  know  myself.  I  do  not  know 
what  Avas  said  behind  my  back  ;  there  was  a  good  deal  said. 

12.151.  Have  you  never  heard  that  which  I  am  putting  to  you.  You  never  heard 
that  stated  ? — They  may  have  said  it  amongst  themselves,  but  I  never  heard  it  or  saw 
nothing  of  it,  and  I  never  suspected  them.  The  inspector  knows  who  the  first  night  I 
suspected  of  that.  I  have  no  doubt  who  did  it  at  all.  I  will  show  you  plenty  of 
evidence  of  it. 

12.152.  Have  you  or  not  heard  it  stated  that  the  brothers  of  Bridget  Culloty  were 
parties  to  that  attack  ? — Never. 

12.153.  You  never  heard  it  stated  ? — No. 

12.154.  By  any  person  ? — Never,  I  did  not  suspect  them. 

12.155.  Did  they  leave  for  America  after  that  attack  ? — A  long  time;  their  passage 
Avas  paid  after. 

12.156.  How  long  after? — I  could  not  say. 

12.157.  Come,  try? — I  will  not  do  anything  of  the  kind,  I  eould  not  say. 
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12.158.  How  long  after  that  attack?— I  could  not  say.  I  was  lying  down;  I  was  for 
seven  months  in  the  infirmary,  and  I  had  some  other  care  besides  looking  after  the 
country,  plenty  to  do  of  my  own. 

12.159.  Is  her  father  living  in  the  country  still  ? — I  do  not  think  he  is. 

12.160.  Did  he  go  to  America  ? — I  believe  so. 

12.161.  Did  you  help  him  to  go  to  America? — Indeed  I  never  gave  him  any  help 
any  more  than  her  wages,  and  that  was  used  a  long  time  before  he  went  to  America. 

12.162.  Now  you  have  said  that  upon  the  17th  April  there  were  two  men  disguised  ? 

— There  were. 

12.163.  You  pulled  the  mask  off  one? — Yes. 

12.164.  Which  was  that  ?— The  17th  April. 

12.165.  Which  man  was  that  ?— Fleming. 

12.166.  David  Fleming? — Yes. 

12.167.  Who  was  the  other  man? — I  think  it  is  very  unfair  to  answer  that  question. 

12. 168.  Who  was  the  other  man,  sir,  if  you  know  ? — I  consider  the  question  unfair. 
12J69.  Who  was  the  other  man,  sir  ? — I  would  let  him  know  if  I  got  him  in  Ireland  ; 

I  would  let  him  know. 

12.170.  Who  was  the  other  man  ? — I  will  not  answer. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  My  Lord,  I  am  entitled  to  get  an  answer  to  this  question. 

(The  President.)  Of  course,  Sir  Charles,  if  you  attach  importance  to  it. 

(Sir  0.  Russell.)  I  do,  my  Lord,  because,  according  to  my  instructions,  as  your 
Lordships  will  have  gathered,  this  man  is  a  man  utterly  unworthy  of  credit. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  I  do  not  know  why  such  a  thing  should  be  said;  but  if  Sir 
Charles  is  entitled  to  an  answer,  let  it  be  written  down  in  pencil  and  handed  to  your 
Lordships  and  given  to  Sir  Charles  Russell.  There  can  be  no  necessity  for  a  man  to 
be  forced  to  state  it  in  a  public  court. 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  Why  not? 

(The  President.)  We  will  inquire  into  that.  •  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  pursue  that. 

Why  does  he  object  ?  . 

12.171.  (Sir  0.  Bussell.)  Why  do  you  object?— Because  I  intend  putting  him  on  his 

trial  if  I  can  get  him.  . 

12.172.  You  intend  to  put  him  on  his  trial,  and  you  do  not  want  to  give  him 

warning? — Yes.  ... 

12.173.  (The  President.)  That  is  not  a  sufficient  reason  for  concealing  his  name. 
What  is  his  name? — As  far  as  his  Christian  name,  I  spoke  of  it  the  first  night,  and  I 
cannot  rightly  remember  all  about  him  now. 

12.174.  (Sir  C.  Bussell.)  Come,  sir,  come,  sir;  you  have  sworn  you  knew.  I  wish  to 
test  your  credit ;  come,  who  was  it  ? — It  is  my  belief,  and  the  best  of  my  belief,  that 

his  name  was  Welsh.  .  ,  ,  rm 

12.175.  What  besides  Welsh? — I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  Pat  Welsh  or  lhomas 

Welsh.  .  ,  ^  , 

12.176.  Where  did  he  live  ? — He  lived  at  Cooley,  near  Castleisland. 

12.177.  How  far  from  you? — Something  about  6  or  7  miles. 

12.178.  And  it  was  either  Pat  or  Thomas  Welsh  ? — Yes. 

12.179.  Was  he  a  farmer  or  a  farmer’s  son  ? — A  farmer’s  son. 

12.180.  What  age  ? — I  could  not  say. 

12.181.  About  ? — I  could  not  say. 

12.182.  A  young  man  ? — A  young  man. 

12.183.  17  or  18? — Yes,  as  far  as  the  best  of  my  belief. 

12.184.  17  or  18  years  of  age  ? — Oh,  yes,  25. 

12.185.  About  25  years  of  age,  was  he  ? — Yes,  about  that. 

12.186.  You  mean  that  he  was  about  25  years  of  age  — I  could  not  exactly  say. 

12.187.  Whose  son  was  he  ? — His  father  was  a  Welsh. 

12.188.  So  I  should  guess  ;  what  was  his  father’s  name  besides  Welsh  ?  -"Well,  1 
could  not  rightly  say.  At  that  time  the  thing  happened  I  did  not  know  much  of  him. 

12.189.  Do  you  tell  my  Lords  that  you  do  not  know  his  father  s  name  (  His  father  s 
name  ?  There  is  a  good  many  nearer  me  than  7  miles  that  1  do  not  know  their 
names. 

12.190.  Do  you  know  his  father’s  name? — No,  1  do  not. 

12.191.  Did  you  give  any  information  to  the  police  that  you  suspected  or  that  this 
man  Welsh  was  the  man  ? — Yes,  I  spoke  of  his  name  the  night  1  was  hurt. 
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12.192.  To  -whom  ? — To  the  police. 

12.193.  To  whom  ? — The  officer  was  there,  but  I  could  not  rightly  like  that  say 
who  was  his  father  or  rightly  where  he  lived. 

12.194.  You  say  you  did  mention  his  name? — I  did. 

12.195.  To  whom  ? — To  the  police. 

12.196.  What  police? — Well,  I  could  not  say  what  police  was  there  now,  but  I 
believe  an  officer  was  there. 

12.197.  I  understood  you  to  say  there  was  an  officer  there? — There  was. 

12.198.  What  is  the  officer’s  name? — Mr.  Davis. 

12.199.  You  did  to  Inspector  Davis? — Yes. 

12.200.  Is  he  a  district  inspector,  or  what? — He  was  and  is. 

12.201.  You  say  you  mentioned  that? — Yes,  as  far  as  that. 

12.202.  On  the  night  of  the  17th  of  April,  or  the  morning  of  the  18th? — Yes,  on 
the  evening  of  the  17th  of  August. 

12.203.  The  night  of  the  outrage  upon  you  ? — Yes. 

12.204.  You  have  already  told  me — you  were  understood  at  least  to  have  told  me — 
do  you  persist  in  it — that  no  action  or  claim  for  seduction  was  made  against  you  ? — I 
did  take  my  oath  and  I  did  say  before,  by  any  man  ever  in  my  life. 

12.205.  In  relation  to  any  one  ? — In  relation  to  any  one  living. 

12.206.  Had  this  girl  Collotty  a  child  ? — I  swear  on  my  oath  I  do  not  know ;  she 
has  never  had  any  child  with  her  or  any  sign  of  it. 

12.207.  Did  you  hear  that  she  had  ? — There  was  a  saying  about  the  people  ;  that  is 
all  I  heard  of  it. 

12.208.  Was  there  a  saying  about  the  people  that  you  were  the  father  of  it? — I 
never  heard  a  word  about  it.  I  heard  it  at  the  investigation  in  Tralee,  and  the  judge 
asked  how  long  it  was  since,  and  it  was  then  said  seven  or  eight  years  ago,  and  he  told 
them  not  to  listen  to  them. 

12.209.  You  heard  it  in  Tralee,  that  you  were  the  father  of  the  child  ? — They  wanted 
to  make  it  out  the  same  as  you  are  now ;  just  the  same. 

12.210.  When  was  that  ? — In  1882. 

12.211.  Was  that  when  the  outrage  upon  you  of  the  17th  July  was  being  inquired 
into  ? — The  investigation  of  that  claim. 

12.212.  Dor  that  outrage  ? — Yes. 

12.213.  Then  you  were  not  correct  in  saying,  as  you  did  a  little  time  ago,  that  you 
had  not  been  charged  with  being  the  father  of  her  child  or  seducing  her? — No  man 
ever  charged  me  with  it,  and  neither  did  she.  Any  man,  the  same  as  you  are  now, 
wanting  to  make  a  case. 

12.214.  Who  was  the  learned  judge  who  was  inquiring  into  the  charge  in  1882  in 
April  ? — Judge  Lynch,  for  compensation. 

12.215.  That  was  in  relation  to  the  claim  for  compensation  for  the  injury  you  had 
suffered  ? — Of  course. 

12.216.  Was  that  in  1882  ? — In  1882  ;  some  time  the  latter  end  of  1882. 

12.217.  Who  was  it  who  cross-examined  you? — There  was  a  poor  law  guardian 
stood  before  the  court  and  asked  every  question  and  inquired  of  that  girl,  but  nobody 
spoke  of  any  more. 

12.218.  What  ? — He  did  not  mind  any  more  that  girl.  I  swear  that  it  was  not  true, 
and  the  judge  asked  him. 

12.219.  What  was  the  name  ? — Timothy  Brosnau. 

12.220.  A  poor  law  guardian,  you  say  ? — Yes. 

12.221.  Is  he  a  neighbour  of  yours  ? — He  is  ;  they  defended. 

12.222.  Did  he  state  you  were  charged  by  your  neighbours  with  having  seduced  this 
girl  ? — He  asked  me  was  it  true,  and  he  could  make  no  more  of  it.  I  do  not  think  any 
man  living  could  say  it  was  the  fact,  any  more  to  stain  my  character  now,  the  same  as 
you  are  yourself,  and  I  am  in  defiance  of  anything  of  the  kind. 

12.223.  At  that  time  was  the  girl,  and  the  girl’s  family,  in  Australia  ? — They  were 
not.  I  believe  a  part  of  them  was,  and  a  part  of  them  was  not. 

12.224.  Was  not  to  your  knowledge  the  family  in  Australia  ? — I  could  not  say  ;  they 
were  all  gone  at  that  time.  I  could  not  say. 

12.225.  At  the  time  were  they  ? — I  could  not  say  that. 

12.226.  As  far  as  you  knew,  were  they  ? — Well,  I  could  not  say  it,  because  they  did 
not  go  together. 
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12,227.  Did  you  know  of  any  of  them  being  in  the  country  at  that  time?— Well,  I 

was  six  months  in  the  infirmary  before  that..  ,  T 

12  228  Did  you  know  of  any  of  them  being  m  the  country  at  that  time  5—1  do  not 
know  whether  they  were  or  not.  I  know  her  uncles  was  in  the  country,  but  I  do  not 

know  whether  her  brothers  were  or  not.  _ 

12.229.  I  am  not  speaking  of  relations  of  that  kind  ? — I  do  not  know  anything  about 
tllGID 

12.230.  Was  her  father,  or  her  brothers,  or  was  she  in  the  country  at  that  time  ? — I 
could  not  say. 

(Mr.  Reid.)  I  ask  no  question. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Davitt. 

12.231.  You  say  you  sent  to  Tralee  for  a  coffin  for  your  child  ?— I  did  not  say 
anything  of  the  kind. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  He  said  the  policeman  got  him  a  coffin. 

12  232.  (Mr.  Davitt.)  You  did  not  know  where  it  came  from  ? — I  sent  to  Mr, 
McCowan,  the  agent  for  the  Fitzgerald  Estate  at  the  time  I  was  in  Tralee. 

12,233.  Do  you  think  it  was  got  from  there  ? — I  know  he  did  not  make  it. 

12  234.  Was  it  got  from  there  ? — I  do  not  think  it  was.  I  know  it  was  not. 


Re-examined  by  the  Attorney-General. 

12.235.  How  many  years  is  it  since  the  last  of  the  Bridget  Callottys  was  in  your 

service  ? — Thirteen  years.  •  0  , 

12.236.  There  were  two,  as  I  understand — you  spoke  about  two  terms  r — les,  she 

gave  me  the  term  before  that. 

12.237.  How  long  is  a  term  ? — I  do  not  know.  11  or  12  months. 

12,,238.  That  would  be  about  some  time  in  the  year  1875  ? — Yes. 

12.239.  Until  this  question  was  asked  you  by  the  poor  law  guardian  when  you  were 
making  your  claim  for  compensation,  had  any  suggestion  ever  been  made  against  your 
character  to  your  knowledge  ?— Against  my  character  ?  Not  a  smgle  word  sir,  ever. 

12.240.  Judge  Lynch  was  the  judge  ? — He  was. 

12  241 .  Who  was  inquiring  into  this  claim  for  compensation  ? — Yes. 

12*242.  Do  you  know  Timothy  Brosnan  ? — I  do,  well.  He  was  poor  law  guardian 

of  the  Electoral  Division.  .  .  T  i  r  ? 

12  243.  Do  you  know  whether  Brosnan  had  anything  to  do  with  the  Land  League  . 

_ ye’s?  i  know  he  was  ;  he  was  a  member  of  the  Land  League  in  Castleisland, 

12,244.  A  member  of  the  Land  League  in  what? — In  Castleisland, 

12*245.  Where  did  he  live  ? — Carkey. 

12,246.  Is  that  near  Castleisland? — No,  but  where  I  live  myself. 

12247.  There  was  a  trial  afterwards  for  the  man  who  was  sent  to  penal  servitude 

for  20  years  ? — 30  years. 

12,248.  Was  any  suggestion  made  against  your  character  at  that  trial  ? — Not  a 

W°12  249.  Now  I  want  to  ask  you  one  or  two  questions  more.  You  have  been  asked 
by  Sir  Charles  Russell  whether  you  did  not  suspect  some  man,  and  you  said  you  never 
did  suspect  the  family  of  Bridget  Collotty  ?— Never ;  I  did  not. 

12.250.  The  first  occasion  that  you  were  visited,  when  you  were  hiding  in  your 
hiding-place,  about  how  many  people  do  you  judge  were  there  ?— As  far  as  I  can 
remember,  the  yard  was  full  of  them.  I  thought  there  was  about  50  at  any  rate. 

12.251.  At  any  rate,  a  large  number  ?— Yes,  a  large  number. 

12  252.  Now  Sir  Charles  has  asked  you  what  you  had  done  bofore  the  time  you  were 
shot.  You  said  something  in  examination-in-chief  ;  I  want  to  ask  you  to  make  it  clear, 
about  seeing  some  man?! — Pointing  out  the  houses  for  the  bailiffs,  the  farineis. 

12,253,  Who  were  going  to  do  what  ?; — Serve  the  writs. 

12  254.  When  was  that  ? — In  October  1881,  about  the  5th. 

12,255.  Whose  agent  or  bailiff’  was  it  ?— Mr.  McCowan  was  agent  for  Mr.  Fitz- 

^122*56.  Whose  estate  was  he  agent  for  ? — The  writs  were  served  on  both  estates. 
12*257.  Both  the  Miss  Busteeds? — Yes,  both  the  Miss  Busteeds, 
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12.258.  Yow  were  asked  by  Sir  Charles  Russell  whether  you  had  been  told  about  the 

speeches  ;  had  anybody  told  you  about  the  speeches  ? — I  heard  them  speaking - 

12.259.  Listen,  please.  At  Castleisland,  in  1880,  what  did  you  hear&about  the 
speeches  ? — Well,  1  heard  of  ejectments  and  writs  being  torn  up  in  Castleisland,  and  I 
heard  about  the  speeches  about  Kerry,  about  landlords  and  their  men  being  denounced 
and  about  believing  that  they  thought  there  was  Night  boys  in  the  place. 

12.260.  Somebody  said  they  thought  there  were  Good  Night  boys  in  the  place  ? _ 

Yes. 

12.261.  Do  you  remember  who  was  said  to  have  said  that? — Well,  I  cannot  say.  I 
was  not  there. 

12.262.  Now  one  word  about  this  tax.  You  said  after  1880  the  rent  was  high 
because  of  the  increased  cess  you  had  to  pay  ? — Yes. 

12.263.  That  was  the  tax  for  extra  police  ? — Yes,  of  course. 

12.264.  And  the  neighbourhood  to  pay  a  tax  to  meet  the  claim  for  malicious  injury  ? 
— Yes. 

12.265.  That  fell  upon  the  occupiers? — Yes. 


District  Inspector  David  George  Huggins  sworn  ;  examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson. 

12.266.  You  are  now  district  inspector  of  the  Irish  Constabulary? — Yes. 

12.267.  Were  you  head  constable  at  Castleisland  in  the  years  1881  and  1882  ? — Yes. 

12.268.  Did  you  know  Collotty  ? — I  did. 

12.269.  Was  he  placed  under  police  protection  about  some  time  in  April— the  early 
part  of  April  1882  ? — Yes,  after  his  house  had  been  visited  by  an  armed  disguised 
party  he  was  getting  protection  by  patrols. 

12.270.  Did  you  see  yourself — was  there  a  threatening  notice  which  had  been  posted 
up  given  to  you? — Yes. 

12.271.  Is  it  lost? — Well,  I  left  Castleisland. 

12.272.  Have  you  searched  for  it  ? — Yes. 

12.273.  Have  you  been  able  to  find  it  ? — No,  I  could  not  find  it. 

12.274.  Did  you  read  what  was  in  it  ? — Yes. 

12.275.  When  was  it  given  to  you? — Some  little  time  after  the  outrage — the  7th 
May  1882. 

12.276.  What  were  the  contents  of  it? — Well,  it  offered  100Z.  reward  to  anyone  who 
give  information  as  to  anyone  who  would  work  for  Collotty. 

12.277.  Who  would  work  for  Collotty  ? — Yes. 

12.278.  Do  you  remember  the  night  of  the  the  outrage  that  was  committed  on  him  ? 
—I  do. 

12.279.  Were  you  there  with  the  police  force  soon  after  that  ? — Yes  ;  I  went  there 
with  District  Inspector  Davis. 

12.280.  How  soon  did  you  arrive  after  the  occurrence? — I  suppose  about  two  hours 
or  two  hours  and  a  half. 

12.281.  Did  Collotty  then  make  a  statement  in  your  presence  as  to  the  men  who  had 
done  this  to  him? — He  mentioned  a  man’s' name — a  man  named  Walsh.  I  do  not 
know  that  he  gave  his  Christian  name. 

12.282.  Did  he  identify  the  other,  or  was  it  his  daughter  ? — It  was  his  daughter  that 
identified  the  other,  and  pulled  the  mask  off  Fleming’s  face.  The  daughter  said  she 
recognised  him. 

12.283.  It  was  upon  the  daughter’s  identification  of  Fleming,  and  not  upon  his, 
that  he  was  subsequently  convicted  ? — Yes. 


Cross-examined  by  Sir  Charles  Russell. 

12.284.  Did  he  mention  Fleming’s  name  ? — He  did  not  mention  Flemming’s 
name. 

12.285.  He  mentioned  Walsh’s  name  ? — I  am  sure  of  it.  [ The  Witness  was  referring 

to  a  memorandum.'] 

12.286.  Is  that  a  memorandum  that  you  have? — Yes. 

12.287.  Of  what  ? — It  is  a  memorandum  of  the  time  he  was  shot,  and  the  date. 

12.288.  When  did  you  go  to  Castleisland  ? — I  went  to  Castleisland  on  the  4th 
December  1880,  and  I  remained  until  the  15th  July  1886, 
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12.289.  Where  have  you  been  stationed  from  December  1880  until  July  1886  ?- 

Castleisland  the  whole  time.  ,  . .  , 

12.290.  And  from  1886  ? — From  July  1886  until  the  present  I  have  been  stationed 

in  Clonbur,  County  Galway.  v  T 

12.291.  Have  you  since  July  1886  been  back  again  m  Castleisland  ?—  ies,  i  went 

back  just  before  the  O’Donnell  trial.  _  ,  „ 

12.292.  Was  that  to  assist  in  getting  up  evidence  for  the  purpose  of  the  U  Donnell 

trial  ? — That  is  what  it  was  for.  . 

12.293.  For  the  purpose  of  the  O’Donnell  trial  ?—  Any  case  that  I  would  be  examined 

a^12,294.  How  long  were  you  there  for  that  purpose  ? — I  went  there  on  Sunday  night 

and  I  left  it  on  Tuesday  morning.  .  ^  .  .  ,  ,  ,  .  . 

12.295.  Is  that  the  only  visit  you  have  since  paid  to  Castleisland  f — i hat  is  all. 

12.296.  What  was  your  position  in  Clonbur,  head  oonstable  ?  District  inspector. 

12.297.  You  had  been  promoted  meanwhile  ? — Yes. 

12.298.  Who  authorised  you  to  go  to  Castleisland  for  the  purpose  of  getting  up  this 
evidence  ? — I  applied  for  leave  and  went  down  there. 

12.299.  To  whom  ? — To  the  county  inspector. 

12^300.  What  is  his  name? — Mr.  Wilson. 

12.301.  Did  you  state  your  object? — I  did;  yes. 

12.302.  And  you  got  your  permission  ? — Yes. 

12.303.  Did  you  attend  the  O’Donnell  trial  ? — I  did. 

12,301.  How  long  were  you  away? — I  was  away  for  about  a  fortnight,  I  think — * 
perhaps  a  couple  of  days  more — about  a  fortnight. 

12.305.  How  long  have  you  been  away  this  time  ? — I  have  been  away  since  the  1st 

of  this  month. 

12.306.  1st  of  November  ? — Yes. 

12.307.  Have  you  seen  any  of  the  witnesses  from  Castleisland  or  the  neighbourhood 
of  Castleisland  ?■— Oh,  yes,  I  saw  most  of  them. 

12.308.  And  spoken  to  them  ? — Well,  some  I  did,  and  some  I  did  not, 

Re-examined  by  the  Attorney-General. 

12.309.  Were  you  served  with  a  subpoena  ? — I  was  in  both  instances. 

12  310.  You  were  served  with  a  subpoena  by  Mr.  Soames  on  behalf  of  the  defendant 

in  O’Donnell  v.  Walter  ?— Yes,  by  Mr.  Bolton.  _  t 

12,311.  Now,  did  you  then  go  down  to  Castleisland  district  yourself  ? — res. 

12,’ 312.  Are  there  kept  in  Castleisland  district  the  notes  of  the  outrages  ? — Yes,  the 

records  of  all  outrages.  .  -  J—  T 

12.313.  Had  you  to  produce  those  for  the  purposes  of  the  action  or  not  l — JNo,  i 

had  not.  I  was  not  examined  at  all. 

12.314.  But  you  had  them  with  you  ? — Yes,  I  had. 

12.315.  You  had  to  get  what  1  may  call  the  official  record  when  you  were  served 
with 'the  subpoena,  when  the  outrages  took  place? — Yes,  I  was. 

12,316,.  Were  you  served  with  a  subpoena  for  this  particular  case? — I  was. 

12.317.  You  have  been  asked  about  seeing  the  Castleisland  witnesses,  and  you  say 
you  have  seen  some  and  nqt  seen  others.  Have  you  taken  a  statement  of  any  one  of 
the  witnesses  for  any  of  the  parties  in  this  case  ? — No,  I  did  not. 

12.318.  Or  have  you  had  anything  to  do  with  the  taking  of  the  statement  of  the 

witnesses? — No.  , 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  I  will  read,  my  Lord,  from  the  “Kerry  Sentinel  of  the  22nd 

January  1886,  the  resolution  of  the  Scartaglin  branch  of  tho  Irish  National  League. 
It  is  the  parish  in  which  Cullotty  lives  now.  Amongst  other  resolutions,  my  Lord, 
there  is  this,  “  That  John  Cullofty  and  Danipl  Casey  are  cut  as  land  grabbers  of  tho 
“  worst  type,  and  that  they  be  left  to  their  own  resources,  and  that  a  copy  of  this 

“  resolution  be  sent  to  the  adjoining  League.” 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  It  would  be  convenient  to  your  Lordship  at  the  same  time  if  \  put  in 
the  resolution’  of  the  21pt  of  May  1886.  It  is  referred  to  at  Question  11,659,  in 
reference  to  the  case  of  Edward  Herbert.  Your  Lordship  may  remember  lie  was  shot 
in  the  month  of  June  1886,  and  the  resolution  I  propose  to  read  is  tho  21st  May  1886, 
(The  President.)  Where  are  you  reading  from  ? 
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( The  Attorney-General.)  From  the  notes  of  the  proceedings  before  your  Lordship. 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  It  is  referred  to  at  page  859,  at  the  bottom.  My  Lord,  the  resolution 
is  this.  It  is  in  the  “  Kerry  Sentinel  ”  of  the  day. 

( Sir  C.  Russell.)  What  is  the  branch  ? 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  The  Ballyduff  Branch.  “  The  following  resolutions  were  unanimously 
“  adopted,  that  no  member  hold  any  communication  with  the  notorious  Edward 
“  Herbert  of  Ballyduff.  He  is  going  all  over  the  country  doing  the  dirty  work  that 
“  the  other  bailiffs  or  process  servers  would  not  do  ;  and  who  in  addition  holds  two 
“  evicted  farms  from  which  the  family  had  to  fly  to  America.  One  of  them  returned 
“  and  claimed  his  farm,  but  Herbert  would  not  give  it  up,  and  therefore  he  had  to  go 
“  back  to  America.” 

Johanna  Leahy  sworn  ;  examined  by  Mr.  Murphy. 

12.319.  Are  you  the  wife  of  Daniel  Leahy  ? — I  am. 

12.320.  Was  he  formerly  a  tenant  of  Lord  Kenmare? — He  was. 

12.321.  Now  some  time  before  his  death  did  he  take  some  grazing  vacant  in  your 
neighbourhood  ? — He  took  it  of  Lord  Kenmare. 

12.322.  Up  to  that  time,  on  what  terms  did  he  live  with  his  neighbours? — Very 
good  terms. 

12.323.  I  think  he  was  about  67  when  he  was  murdered  ? — That  was  his  age. 

12.324.  Can  you  tell  me,  how  long  before  he  was  murdered  did  he  take  this  grazing  ? 
— I  could  not  tell  that. 

12.325.  Now  do  you  remember  one  night  when  you  were  expecting  your  son  home  ? 
— I  do. 

12.326.  What  was  the  night — do  you  remember  when  it  was? — It  was  in  1882. 

12.327.  Was  it  in  the  month  of  August? — Yes,  the  21st  of  August. 

12.328.  Were  you  and  your  husband  in  bed  waiting  for  your  son  to  come  home  ? — 
Yes,  we  were. 

12.329.  Did  a  man  come  in  ? — He  did. 

12.330.  Was  there  one  man  or  more? — I  could  not  say. 

12.331.  Was  it  dark  ? — It  was,  there  was  not  much  light  in  the  kitchen. 

12.332.  And  it  was  about  12  o’clock  ? — Yes,  it  was  something  about  12. 

12.333.  What  did  he  say  ? — He  asked  me  “  was  he  in  bed,”  and  he  asked,  secondly, 
was  “  he  in  bed,”  and  he  answered  he  was,  and  he  said  it  was  time  for  him  to  get  up 
— we  had  a  weekly  man  come  every  week  to  work  for  us,  so  I  asked  him — I  called  him 
by  his  name,  “John,  how  early  you  are  leaving  the  house  ;  it  was  only  striking  12.” 

12.334.  You  thought  it  was  the  man  who  was  coming  to  work  ? — Yes. 

12.335.  What  was  the  next  thing  that  happened  ? — He  said,  why  did  not  he  get  up, 
it  was  time  for  him  to  get  up,  so  I  said  then  to  my  husband,  I  will  get  up  and  I  will 
know  who  is  in  the  kitchen  ;  and  my  husband  got  up  after  me.  Then  he  met  my 
husband.  I  was  foremost,  and  he  met  the  husband  behind  me,  and  caught  him  by  the 
shoulder  and  pulled  him  up  in  the  kitchen. 

12.336.  Where  was  the  husband;  was  he  on  his  knees,  or  where  ? — After  this,  he 
was.  They  told  him  to  kneel  down  then,  and  they  brought  him  up  in  the  kitchen. 

12.337.  What  did  you  do? — I  knelt  down  alongside  him,  and  I  put  my  hand  around 
his  neck,  and  I  did  not  take  my  eye  to  look  at  the  man  who  brought  him  up  and 
ordered  him  to  kneel. 

12.338.  Did  they  ask  him  any  questions  ? — They  asked  him  had  he  arms  in  the  house. 
He  said,  “No  he  said  he  could  not  have  arms  in  the  house,  and  he  said  he  never  kept 
the  like. 

12.339.  What  was  the  next  thing  that  he  asked  him  ? — He  asked  him  then,  did  he 
pay  his  rent,  and  I  could  not  say  what  answer  he  made  him  then. 

12.340.  What  did  you  say  to  them  ? — He  asked  me  then,  had  I  any  drink,  any 
whiskey  in  the  house.  I  said  I  had  not ;  he  said  they  were  very  thirsty.  I  told  him 
that  I  would  give  him  the  key  of  my  dairy,  and  that  they  could  quench  their  thirst, 
and  I  said  I  would  give  him  all  I  had  inside  and  outside  to  spare  me  my  husband’s 
life,  and  he  called  some  number  in,  and  I  do  not  know  the  number  he  called  for. 

12.341.  Were  there  more  than  one  man? — I  could  not  say. 

12.342.  He  called  some  number  out  ? — I  did  not  see  the  second  man  neither,  and  I 
did  not  look  at  him. 
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12.343.  What  did  he  say  to  the  man  with  the  number  ? — He  told  him  to  come 
forward  and  to  throw  that  Avoman  down,  and  he  caught  me  by  the  shoulders  ;  he 
pulled  me  away  from  my  poor  husband  and  he  threAv  me  down  again  the  stairs,  and 
I  fell  on  my  side,  and  my  husband  said,  “  God  be  merciful  to  me,  poor  soul.  What 

“  did  I  ever  do  out  of  the  way .” 

12.344.  What  was  the  answer  to  that  ?— Then  he  gave  me  a  throw  and  threw  me  by 
the  bedroom  door,  and  I  got  up  again  as  quick  as  I  could.  . 

12  345  What  did  you  do  ? — And  I  brought  some  covering  1  found  on  the  table 
there,  to  cover  my  poor  husband  before  the  cold,  and  I  brought  it  up  and  put  it  round 

his  shoulders  where  he  was,  and  I  covered  him. 

12.346.  Did  they  shoot  ?— The  shooting  and  the  cracks  was  going  on,  but  I  suppose 
I  lost  my  senses.  I  did  not  know  what  they  were  doing  ;  I  was  down  then.  I  felt 

the  crack  going  on.  .  •  .  ...  ,  tT  t  ±  n 

12.347.  Your  husband  was  then  shot  while  he  was  on  his  knees  ? — He  was.  1  told 

them  to  turn  back  and  to  kill  me  along  with  him. 

12  348  Hid  your  daughter  call  out  ? — My  daughter  called  out,  from  the  stairs,  and 
she  told  them  not  to  kilt  her  father,  and  he  said  if  she  did  not  hold  her  tongue  she 


would  get  the  same.  .  _  .  ,  T  x.  j  *  . 

12.349.  At  this  time  had  you  some  servant  boys  m  the  house  s — 1  had  tour  servant 

boys  in  the  house. 

12.350.  Four  of  them? — Yes. 

12.351.  Did  you  call  them  by  name  to  come  down  ? — I  did,  and  1  earned  the  husband 
myself  down  and  my  servant  and  my  young  daughter,  and  we  laid  him  below. 

12.352.  Did  the  boys  come  down?— They  did  not. 

12, 35‘k  What  age  were  they? — They  were  young  men,  but  one,  the  old  man,  he  was 
about  60  years  of  age,  the  old  man  that  I  had  who  was  herding. 

12.354.  These  others  were  about  25  ?— Yes,  more  or  less. 

12.355.  Did  they  say  why  they  would  not  come  down  ? — I  called  them  down  by 
their’ names,  and  I  told  them  to  go  for  the  police  ;  they  thought  I  had  my  poor  husband 
alive,  to  see  if  the  policeman  would  take  him. 

12.356.  Did  you  ask  them  to  go  for  the  priest  ? — I  did. 

12.357.  Did  they  go  ? — No,  they  refused ;  they  said  they  would  be  registered  for  it. 

12.358.  Did  you  know  Jeremiah  Leahy? — I  know  Jeremiah  Leahy. 

12*359.  Do  you  know  him  ? — I  know  one  Jeremiah  Leahy. 

1 2*360.  Was  he  a  neighbour  of  yours  ? — He  was  a  friend  of  my  husband’s ;  he  lived 
far  from  me,  I  suppose  7  or  8  miles  from  me. 

12.361.  Where  did  he  live? — A  place  called  Carrabarry  in  the  parish  of  Fieres,  if 

that  is  the  man  you  mean. 

12.362.  Do  you  know  whether  he  was  connected  with  the  League  m  your  place  or 
at  Fieres  ? — I  could  not  say  anything  at  all  about  him. 


Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell. 

12.363.  Now,  Mrs.  Leahy.  Daniel  Leahy  was  a  cousin  of  your  poor  husband  ?— He 
was  a  second  cousin. 

( The  President.)  Daniel,  I  thought,  was  her  husband. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  Jeremiah  I  mean;  I  beg  your  Lordship’s  pardon. 

12.364.  Now  after  this  shocking  murder  of  your  husband  occurred,  is  it  no  the 
fact  that  all  the  neighbours  showed  great  sympathy  and  feeling  for  you  ?— Yes. 

12.365.  And  attended  the  wake  and  the  funeral? — They  did  indeed. 

12.366.  They  did  ? — They  did.  . 

12.367.  Did  not  the  whole  neighbourhood  condemn  this  atrocious  murder  or  your 

husband  ?— Yes,  sir,  they  did.  .  ,  »  .  ,  ,r 

12.368.  Now  I  see  a  file  of  the  “Kerry  Sentinel”  before  my  learned  friend,  Mr. 

Atkinson. 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  No,  it  is  not.  .  . 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  I  think  your  Lordship  will  consider  it  right,  first,  m  connexion  Avith 
this,  that  I  should  for  a  moment  refer  to  what  Avas  said  about  this  murder. 

(The  President.)  Certainly.  .  „  ,  . 

(Sir  C  Russell.)  My  Lord,  it  is  the  “Kerry  Sentinel.  I  have  only  got  a 
copy  of  it  here.  It  is  dated  22nd  August  1882 ;  the  murder  was,  I  think,  on  the 
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21st  It  is  as  follows: — “Another  shocking  murder  has  been  contributed  to  the 
“  roll  of  crime  which  records  our  national  disgrace,  and  this  latest  bloody  deed 
“  of  assassination  is  contributed  by  Kerry.  Following  close  upon  the  appalling 
“  murder  committed  at  Cong,  before  public  feeling  had  time  to  recover  from 
“  the  shock  which  the  horrible  tragedy  produced,  Ireland  is  again  plunged  in 
“  disgrace  by  a  murder,  which  for  cold-blooded  barbarity,  is  only  less  revolting 
w  than  the  awful  tragedy  in  Mayo.  The  details  of  the  fearful  crime  committed 
“  at  Scarteen  near  Killarney  on  Sunday  night  are  given  in  full  by  our  special 
“  reporter,  who  visited  the  scene.  They  require  no  explanation  at  our  hands.  Our 
“  duty  as  public  journalists  is  simply  to  raise  our  voice  in  protest  against  the 
“  bloody  deeds  that  are  fast  bringing  disgrace  upon  our  land,  and  to  caution  our 
“  people  that  as  they  value  life  or  liberty  they  must  unite  in  stopping  the  progress  of 
«  this  fearful  demon  of  blood  that  seems  to  have  taken  possession  of  a  section  of  our 
“  people.  Where  is  the  boasted  chivalry  of  Irishmen  gone.  Where  is  the  Catholic 
“  instincts  for  which  they  were  distinguished  the  world  over  ?  Is  it  by  dark  deeds  of 
“  blood  that  any  section  of  them  can  hope  to  advance  the  interests  of  their  country  ? 
.(  Qan  the  blessing  of  Heaven  remain  with  a  cause  that  enlists  the  support  of  the 
“  demon  of  assassination  ?  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  any  section  of  our  fellow 
“  countrymen  would  be  so  blind  to  reason  and  common  sense  as  to  believe  that  their 
“  interests  could  be  advanced  by  the  commission  of  so  heinous  a  crime  as  that  which 
“  we  record  to-day,  and  yet  all  the  circumstances  of  the  cruel  deed  force  upon  us  the 
“  conclusion  that  it  was  inspired  less  by  private  malice  than  by  a  misguided,  wicked 
“  belief  that  it  could  advance  a  public  principle.  It  is  said  to  reflect  for  a  moment 
“  that  such  a  feeling  could  obtain  in  Ireland,  and  it  is  particularly  discouraging  at 
“  the  time  when  bold  efforts  are  being  made  to  teach  the  people  the  virtue  of  self- 
“  reliance,  and  point  out  to  them  the  road  to  liberty  by  means  which  Heaven  can 
“  approve'  of.  It  has  been  very  clearly  demonstrated  that  coercive  legislation  is  no 
“  remedy  to  cope  with  the  evil  of  assassination  and  outrage.  It  is  only  by  combina- 
«  tion  amongst  the  people  themselves  that  such  a  remedy  can  be  applied,  and  as  it 
«  ultimately °affects  the  best  interests  of  our  country,  our  social  and  political  welfare, 
“  and  that  character,  which  as  a  people  we  should  be  ambitious  to  win  and  preserve, 
“  we  would  earnestly  press  upon  all  sections  of  our  fellow  countrymen  to  unite  in 
“  stamping  out  this  abominable  disposition  which  seems  to  be  fast  taking  root 
“  amongst  us,  and  bringing  Ireland  day  by  day  into  deeper  disgrace.” 


Re-examined  by  the  Attorney-General. 

12,369.  One  question  ;  was  your  husband  a  member  of  the  League  ?  No. 

Cornelius  M‘Cartiiy  sworn  ;  examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson. 

12  370.  Are  you  a  sergeant  of  the  constabulary  ?— I  am  head  constable. 

12^371.  Were  you  stationed  at  Killarney  in  January  1883  ?— In  Farranfore. 

12*372.  Is  that  near  Firies  ? — Yes,  Firies  is  in  the  sub-district  of  Farranfore. 

12  373  Was  there  a  branch  of  the  Land  League  there  ?  Fes,  there  was  a  branch 
of  the  Land  League  established  there  in  November  1880  ,  .. 

12,374.  Who  was  the  secretary  of  the  branch  first  ? — Jeremiah  Leahy,  Oorbally,  was 

"the  secretary. 

12  375  Who  was  the  treasurer  ? — John  Macmahon  of  Bushman,  I  believe,  was. 
12376.  You  remember  the  time  of  Leahy’s  murder? — Yes,  I  remember  the  outrage. 
12  377  Did  you  subsequently  search  the  house  of  that  Jeremiah  Macmahon,  who 
was  treasurer  of  the  League  ( — \es,  he  succeeded  Jeiemiah  Leahy  as  treasurer. 

12  378.  Was  that  during  Leahy’s  time? — He  was  secretary  ;  I  do  not  believe  he  had 
any  post  in  the  League  whilst  Jeremiah  Leahy  was  secretary  ;  he  succeeded  Leahy. 

12.379.  When  was  it  that  you  searched  his  house  ? 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  Whose  house  ?  . 

12.380.  (Mr.  Atkinson.)  Jeremiah  Macmahon’s  house  ? — In  August,  I  think,  1884. 

12.381.  Did  you  get  that  letter  there? — I  believe  that  is  the  date. 

12*382*.  Where  did  you  find  that  ? — Yes,  I  got  that  letter  there.  I  found  it  amongst 
the  papers  of  Jeremiah  Macmahon. 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  How  is  it  evidence  ? 
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12.383.  ( Mr .  Atkinson.)  Do  you  know  Jeremiah  Leahy’s  handwriting  ?  No,  I  never 

saw  him  write.  .  ,  .  .  ,,  .  T  ? 

12.384.  Was  anybody  brought  to  justice  at  this  time  for  the  murder  of  Leahy  ?— 

No.  ’ 

f  (Sir  G.  Russell.)  Nobody  ever  was.  .  .  .  _  .  .. 

12.385.  (Mr.  Atkinson.)  Has  anybody  been  brought  to  justice  since?— 1  believe  not; 

I  have  not  heard  there  was.  .  .  _  1  ,  T  -iti 

12  386  You  say  that  Macmahon  succeeded  Jeremiah  Leahy;  had  Jeremiah  Leahy 

left  the  country  ?— Yes,  he  had  left  the  country  at  this  time  the  search  was  made 

12.387.  About  what  time  did  he  leave  the  country  ? — I  think  it  was  the  year  1883, 

but  I  am  not  positive  ;  I  am  giving  the  date  from  memory.  _ 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  If  the  objection  is  made  to  the  handwriting  of  this  letter  we  will 

subsequently  prove  the  handwriting. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  I  do  not  know  what  is  said  about  it. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  I  should  submit  it  is  evidence  now  already;  but  if  your 
Lordships  think  it  had  better  wait  until  the  actual  handwriting  is  proved,  of  course 

that  is  a  matter  we  will  deal  with.  .  . 

(The  President.)  If  you  think  you  are  in  a  position  to  prove  the  handwriting  you 

had  better  wait.  ...  ,, 

(The  Attorney-General.)  Very  well.  We  will  prove  the  handwriting  presently. 

Cross-examined  by  Sir  Charles  Bussell. 

12.388.  I  want  to  understand  when  was  this  search  made  ?— In  August  1884.  } 

12.389.  A  search  made  at  Macmahon’s  house  ? — A  search  made  at  Macmahon  s 

house. 

(The  President.)  As  I  understand,  you  being  an  official  at  that  time  of  the  Firies 
branch. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  Of  the  Firies  branch  of  the  Land  League. 

(The  President.)  I  understand  that  is  the  way  it  is  put. 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  So  I  understand.  But  I  wish  to  put  something  upon  that  which 
is  not  present  to  my  friend’s  or  to  your  Lordships’  minds.  _ 

12.390.  You  say  there  was  a  branch  of  the  Land  League  established  at  Fines  m 

November  1880  ? — Yes.  T  , 

12.391.  That  may  very  likely  be  correct;  I  do  not  know,  h  ou  know  that  the  Land 

League  was  suppressed  in  October  1881  ? — The  latter  end  of  1881,  yes. 

12.392.  And  you  know  that  the  National  League  was  not  established,  that  there 

was  an  interval,  and  the  National  League  was  not  established  until  the  end  of - ? 

1882.  In  December  1882  the  Firies  branch  of  the  National  League  was  established.  _ 

12.393.  That  is  what;  I  wanted  to  get  from  you.  In  December  1882  the  Fines 
branch  of  the  National  League  was  established  ? — Yes. 

12.394.  Then  you  said  that  Macmahon  succeeded  to  Jeremiah  Leahy.  Had 
Macmahon  anything  to  do  with  the  Land  League  or  the  N  ational  League  ?  I  cannot 
say  his  position. 

12.395.  Do  you  say  that  he  succeeded  him  as  secretary  of  the  Land  League  ? — 1  do 
not  say  that  he  succeeded  him  as  secretary  of  the  Land  League,  but  he  did  as  secretary 
of  the  National  League. 

12.396.  Then  do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  Jeremiah  Leahy  was  secretary  to  the 
National  League  ? — The  Land  League. 

12.397.  Was  he  secretary  also  of  the  National  League  ?— No. 

12.398.  How  did  Macmahon  succeed  him  ? — Well,  I  look  upon  them  as  one 
continuation  after  another.  There  was  a  mere  interval. 

12.399.  I  do  not  complain  of  your  putting  it  in  that  way  ;  but  to  make  it  quite  clear, 
so  far  as  you  know,  Leahy  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Land  League  ?— He  had  not, 

12.400.  Except  so  far  as  in  your  view  one  might  be  taken  as  a  continuation  of  the 

other? — Yes. 

12.401.  Do  you  say  that  Leahy  left  the  country  ? — He  left  the  country. 

12’, 402.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  he  is  in  Tralee  now  ? — He  wont  to  America  in  1883,  as 
well  as  I  remember. 

12,403.  And  returned  when  ? — I  do  not  know  when  he  returned. 
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12.404.  Some  considerable  time  ago  ? — Yes. 

12.405.  How  long  ago  altogether  ? — I  do  not  know  exactly  how  long  ago. 

12.406.  A  year,  or  half  a  year,  or  what  ? — He  may  be  a  year  away  for  what  I 
know  ;  I  do  not  exactly  know ;  he  was  some  short  time  away  at  any  rate. 

12.407.  It  is  suggested  to  me — I  do  not  knowhow  the  facts  are — that  since  his 
return  he  has  got  a  new  holding — a  license  in  Tralee  ? — Yes,  he  holds  a  public-house. 
Some  time  after  his  return  he  sold  his  farm  and  went  into  Tralee  to  live. 

12.408.  Perhaps  you  assisted  him  in  getting  the  license  ? — No,  I  did  not. 

12.409.  Did  you  oppose  his  getting  the  license  ? — No  ;  the  license,  I  remember,  was 
not  opposed. 

12.410.  But  he  is  there  now  ? — I  believe  he  is. 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  Will  you  allow  me  to  see  that  letter  ?  I  desire  to  ask  about  it. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  I  do  not  think  my  friend  can  see  it,  unless  it  is  read.  At 
present  it  is  only  identified  and  marked. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  I  submit  I  am  entitled  to  see  the  document  on  its  way  to  the 
witness.  My  learned  friend  has  no  right  to  hand  to  the  witness  a  document  without 
Counsel  seeing  it  first.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  marking  documents  behind  the 
backs  of  other  people. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  The  marking  of  the  document  is  done  over  and  over  again 
when  it  is  produced. 

(The  President.)  Certainly  it  is  usual  to  allow  Counsel  to  see  documents  in  order  that 
they  may  say  whether  they  object  to  them  or  not.  That,  certainly,  is  my  experience 
of  the  profession. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  Whatever  your  Lordships  think  right,  I  would  respectfully 
submit  that  the  practice  is  that  if  Counsel  in  passing  said,  “  Let  me  see  the  document,” 
that  the  document  goes  in ;  that  is  my  recollection  of  it,  ana  I  am  speaking  with  some 
experience,  but  not  with  your  Lordship’s  experience. 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  Of  course  it  goes  in,  if  it  is  evidence. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  I  am  not  at  present  objecting  to  my  learned  friend  seeing 
it - 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  Then  why  is  there  so  much  fuss  about  it  if  there  is  no  objection  to 
my  seeing  it  ? 

(The  Attorney-General.)  Allow  me  to  finish  my  sentence.  But  I  submit  if  my  learned 
friend  sees  it,  it  must  be  read  now. 

(Sir  G.  Bussell).  I  submit  not. 

( The  President.)  I  have  told  you  what  my  impression  is.  I  have  not  thought  it  out. 
But  I  have  had  occasion  to  think  it  out  before,  and  that  is  my  impression. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  May  I  remind  your  Lordships  of  that  which  is  a  common 
occurrence.  A  witness  asks  to  look  at  a  document  to  refresh  his  memory.  Then  the 
learned  Counsel  asks  to  see  it,  and  if  he  sees  it,  then  it  is  read  or  any  part  of  it. 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  Now,  let  me  see  the  document. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  No. 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  I  thought  your  Lordships  expressed  an  opinion  that  I  could 
see  it. 

(The  President.)  What  I  stated  was,  that  my  experience  in  the  profession  is,  to  allow 
Counsel  to  look  at  a  document  to  see  if  there  is  any  objection  to  it. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  My  Lords,  there  are  reasons  why  I  could  not  allow  Sir  Charles 
Russell  to  see  it. 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  I  do  not  know  why  this  is ;  why  it  should  be  treated  under  any 
different  rule.  I  am  fortifying  myself  with  what  his  Lordship  says. 

(The  President,  after  consulting  the  other  Judges.)  My  colleagues  are  of  opinion  that  it 
is  not  a  matter  of  right ;  it  is  only,  I  suppose,  courtesy. 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  Then,  am  I  not  to  see  it  as  a  matter  of  courtesy. 

(The  President.)  That  must  remain  to  be  seen. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  My  learned  friend  knows  perfectly  wby  I  object. 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  I  really  do  not  know. 

(The  President.)  It  must  stand  over  until  it  can  be  proved — when  you  think  you  are 
in  a  position  to  prove  it  by  formal  evidence. 

12.411.  (Sir  G.  Bussell.)  I  should  just  like,  as  I  am  not  to  see  this  document,  to  know 

a  little  more  about  it.  When  did  you  get  it ;  August  1884,  I  think  you  said  ? _ 

Yes. 
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12.412.  What  did  you  do  with  it  ? — I  handed  it  to  the  officer  who  was  present  with 
me  at  the  search. 

12.413.  What  was  his  name  ? — Mr.  Crane,  of  Killamey. 

12.414.  What  did  he  do  with  it? — Kept  it  in  his  custody;  kept  it  at  the  time,  and 
brought  it  with  him. 

12.415.  Brought  it  where  ? — On  his  return  to  Killarney,  where  he  was  stationed. 

12.416.  Do  you  know  where  Mr.  Soames  got  it  first  ? — I  have  not  an  idea.  I  only 
saw  it  at  that  time. 

12.417.  Is  Mr.  Crane  here  ? — He  is. 

12.418.  Are  you  still  stationed  at  Firies? — No,  I  am  now  in  Donegal. 

12.419.  When  were  you  last  in  Firies? — It  is  some  time  now.  I  suppose  a  couple  of 
years  ago. 

12.420.  And  have  you  been  there  since  at  all  ? — No,  I  have  not. 

Re-examined  by  the  Attorney-General. 

12.421.  My  friend  has  put  to  you  that  the  League  was  suppressed  at  a  certain  date,, 
after  the  Proclamation — the  attempt  of  the  Government  to  suppress  the  League ;  do 
you  know  that  they  continued  to  hold  meetings ;  did  the  meetings  stop,  or  did  they 
still  hold  them  ? — The  meetings  afterwards  stopped,  after  they  were  proclaimed. 

12.422.  With  reference  to  the  National  League  and  the  Land  League,  are  the  people 
the  same  or  different  that  are  in  the  National  League  to  those  who  were  in  the  Land 
League  ? — They  are  the  same  people. 

12.423.  I  am  speaking  of  your  experience  as  a  police  officer  ;  is  there  any  difference 
in  the  two  organisations,  or  the  people  connected  with  them  ? — Except  by  n,ame 
merely,  that  is  all  I  can  see  in  the  way  of  difference. 

12.424.  ( Sir  C.  Russell.)  I  should  like  to  ask  one  question  apropos  of  that.  You  say 
practically  the  same  people,  in  fact  so  far  as  you  know,  were  nearly  all  the  people 
members  of  the  National  League  and  the  Land  League  ? — Nearly  all. 

12.425.  Nearly  all  the  respectable  people  about? — Nearly  all,  with  very  few 
exceptions. 

(The  Attorney- General  to  Mr.  Atkinson.)  Will  you  read  the  notice  now  in  “United 
Ireland  ”  ? 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  The  notice  has  been  read  from  the  “  Kerry  Sentinel  ”  with  reference 
to  this  murder,  but  I  now  read  the  notice  from  “  United  Ireland  ”  of  the  26th  of 
August  1882,  at  page  3,  column  6  : — 

“  Mr.  Daniel  Leahy,  an  extensive  farmer,  living  at  Scarteen,  within  a  few 
“  miles  of  Killarney,  was  murdered  on  Monday  morning.  He  was  a  well-to-do 
“  farmer,  about  60  years  of  age,  and  lived  close  by  the  old  Tralee  road.  He  had 
“  been  for  many  years  a  driver  or  rent-warner  on  the  Kenmare  Estate,  but  this 
“  position  he  resigned  about  9  months  ago.  One  circumstance  which  is  alleged  to 
“  be  the  main  cause  of  the  ill-feeling  which  some  say  existed  against  him,  is 
“  related  as  follows  :  Some  weeks  ago  a  farm  of  about  60  acres,  at  a  place  called 
“  Lecabane,  held  by  Lord  Headly  from  Lord  Kenmare,  was  put  up  for  auction  at 
“  a  sheriffs  sale,  and  was  purchased  by  a  man  named  Daniel  Cronin,  of  Gortalea. 
“  After  he  was  declared  the  purchaser  the  sale  was  for  some  reason  or  other 
“  annulled,  and  the  farm  given  to  a  man  named  John  Cronin.  The  latter  is  the 
“  son-in-law  of  Leahy,  who  is  believed  to  be  the  prime  mover  in  the  transaction, 
“  and  this  tended  to  render  him  unpopular.  Leahy  and  his  family  were  sleeping 
“  in  their  beds  in  their  own  home,  when  about  one  o’clock  on  Monday  morning 
“  the  house  was  surrounded  by  a  band  disguised  and  armed,  who  broke  into  the 
“  house,  dragged  the  unhappy  man  out  of  his  bed,  and  deliberately '  murdered 
“  him.  Some  arrests  have  been  made.” 

That  is  the  only  note  in  the  paper,  my  Lords. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  Will  you  allow  me  to  look  at  it? 

(The  Attorney- General)  Certainly.  (Tice paper  was  handed  to  Mr.  Reid.) 

Charles  Paston  Crane  sworn ;  examined  by  the  Attorney-General. 

12.426.  What  are  you  ? — I  am  a  district  inspector  in  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  I  am  going  to  call  this  witness  again.  I  am  merely  putting 

questions  with  regard  to  what  was  referred  to  by  Sir  Charles  Russell. 
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12.427.  Did  you  search  the  house  of  McMahon  ? — Yes. 

12.428.  In  connexion  with  the  last  officer  ? — Yes,  Head- Constable  McCarthy  was 
with  me. 

12.429.  Did  you  find  that  letter  which  has  been  put  in  ? — Yes,  I  did. 

12.430.  How  long  did  it  remain  in  your  possession  ? — I  searched  the  house  with  a 
party  of  police  on  the  9th  of  August  1884,  and  it  was  in  my  possession  till  to  day, 

12.431.  When  did  you  hand  it  to  the  solicitor  ? — I  handed  it  to  Mr.  Aitcheson  about 
10  minutes  ago. 


Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell. 

12.432.  I  do  not  know;  under  what  authority  was  this  search? — Under  the  autho¬ 
rity  given  in  the  Act.  I  think  it  was  the  Protection  of  Personal  Property  Act,  the 
one  passed  in  1882,  the  Crimes  Act. 

12.433.  And  what  was  the  ground  ? — What  was  the  ground  for  the  search  ? 

12.434.  Yes? — Suspecting  this  man  McMahon  of  being  concerned  in  various 
outrages  which  had  been  committed  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  writing  of  certain 
threatening  letters. 

12.435.  It  was  a  search  to  get  evidence  of  his  hnadwriting? — Yes,  and  to  take  any 
documents  which  were  supposed  to  be  connected  with  secret  societies. 

12.436.  Was  there  any  information  sworn  against  him? — No. 

12.437.  Was  there,  so  far  as  you  are  able  to  state,  then  or  now,  any  grounds  of 
suspicion  against  the  man,  except  the  fact  of  his  connexion  with  the  National  League? 
— Yes,  there  were  strong  suspicions  that  he  was  concerned  ‘in  outrages  in  the 
neighbourhood,  from  private  information. 

12.438.  McMahon  is  a  man  who  is  living? — Jeremiah  McMahon,  I  believe  he  is 
living  now. 

12.439.  You  say  strong  suspicions  ?— Yes. 

12.440.  Did  they  ever  take  the  form  of  an  information  by  anyone  ? — Not  in  my 
time,  as  far  as  I  am  aware  of.  I  do  not  remember  any  information  made  against 
McMahon. 

12.441.  I  ask  you  whether  there  was  any  ground  of  suspicion  except  the  fact  that  he 
was  a  member  of  the  League  ? — Yes,  we  had  a  deal  of  private  information  about 
various  persons  in  that  neighbourhood,  and  amongst  others  was  McMahon. 

12.442.  Private  information  from  whom  ? — I  could  not  tell  that. 

12.443.  I  do  not  mean  the  names  of  the  people,  but  what  class  of  people? — The  same 
class  as  McMahon  is  in  himself,  and  various  others. 

12.444.  You  said  you  searched  to  see  whether  there  were  any  documents  relating  to 
secret  societies  ? — Y  es. 

12.445.  How  long  altogether  have  you  been  on  duty  in  the  county  of  Kerry  ? — I 
came  to  the  county  of  Kerry  in  January  1880. 

12.446.  And  remained  ? — And  I  have  remained  in  the  county  of  Kerry  up  to  the 
present  time.  I  am  quartered  in  Killarney  now. 

1_,447.  You  would  be  therefore,  according  to  that  statement,  there  at  the  time  that 
Sir  Redvers  Buller  was  there  ? — I  was  in  Killarney  at  that  time. 

12.448.  Do  you  agree  that  secret  societies  had  a  very  strong  hold  in  Kerry  ? — I 
know  there  were  a  great  many  secret  societies  in  Kerry. 

12.449.  What  are  the  names,  do  you  know? — I  used  to  know  them  by  the  different 
parishes  they  were  in.  They  usually  went  by  the  parishes,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  know, 
in  Kerry  ;  Firies,  for  instance,  there  was  a  secret  society  there,  and  in  Rathmore  and 
.Glenglish,  and  various  other  parishes. 

12.450. *  Castleisland  too  ? — Castleisland. 

12.451.  I  should  like  you,  if  you  can  tell  us,  the  name  by  which  they  were  popularly 
known  ? — The  Moonlighters  were  the  only  societies  that  I  have  ever  heard  of  in  Kerry, 
at  least  that  ever  I  have  had  anything  to  do  with. 

12.452.  Moonlighters? — I  remember  one  name,  as  you  ask  me,  that  a  certain  secret 
society  in  one  parish  had  which  must  be  a  local  name,  the  Boherdary  Boys.  I  believe 
it  means  the  “  Red  Road  ”  Boys,  and  that  was  a  certain  section  about  15  miles  to  the 
north  of  Killarney. 

12.453.  Red  Road  Boys  ?  — I  think  it  means  Red  Road. 

12.454.  That  I  am  told  is  what  it  does  mean,  Red  Road  Boys  ?— Yes. 
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12.455.  Did  you  know  anything  about  Kerry  before  1880  ? — No,  that  was  my  first 
station.  Dingle  was  my  first  station. 

12.456.  Are  you  an  Irishman? — No,  I  am  an  Englishman. 

( The  Attorney -General.)  I  have  nothing  further  to  ask  you  at  present.  This  witness 
has  to  be  recalled,  my  Lord. 

(Mr.  j R.  T.  Reid.)  May  I  in  the  interval  call  attention  to  this  :  The  Attorney-Oeneral 
has  drawn  attention  to  this  passage  in  “  United  Ireland,”  and  has  commented  on  it  in 
this  sense— that  there  was  no  further  comment  on  this  fearful  murder  than  what 
appears  here.  It  appears  amongst  the  incidents  of  news  simply,  not  in  any  paragraph 
where  comment  would  be  placed,  and  is  headed  “  Fearful,  murder  near  Killarney.”  I 
desire  that  that  matter  should  be  entered  on  the  note.  It  is  not  an  article  at  all. 

Pat  Sullivan  sworn  ;  examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson. 

12.457.  Are  you  a  labourer  ? — Yes. 

12.458.  Were  you  in  the  employment  of  a  man  named  John  Connor  ? — No,  there 
were  two  sons  of  mine. 

12.459.  Were  they  in  the  employment  of  a  man  of  the  name  of  John  Connor  who 
lived  near  Ballybunnion,  County  Kerry  ?— They  worked  with  him. 

12.460.  Where  they  employed  with  him  in  1881  ? — I  guess  so. 

12^461.  At  the  time  your  sons  were  in  Mr.  Connor’s  employment  do  you  remember 

two  men  coming  to  your  house  at  night  ? — Yes. 

12.462.  Had  you  seen  any  notice  at  any  time  threatening  to  boycott  Mr.  Connor  ? — 

It  was  at  night,  and  I  could  not  see. 

12.463.  But  before  this  night? — No. 

12.464.  When  they  came  at  night  to  you  did  they  get  into  your  house  ? — No. 

( Sir  C.  Russell.)  When  was  this  ? 

12.465.  (Mr.  Atkinson.)  Can  you  state  what  time  it  was — how  long  ago  ? — I  did  not 
keep  any  recollection. 

12.466.  But  your  sons  were  working  for  Mr.  Connor  at  the  time  ? 

(The  President.)  I  thought  you  mentioned  some  time  to  him. 

12.467.  (Mr.  Atkinson.)  Are  you  able  to  say  how  long  ago  it  was — what  time  of  the 

year’? _ I  did  not  keep  no  time.  I  did  not  think  it  would  ever  come  to  light, 

12.468.  When  they  came  to  your  door,  what  did  they  do? — I  opened  the  door  and 
looked  out,  and  I  saw  two  men  and  I  did  not  know  what  object  brought  them  there, 
and  I  immediately  shut  the  door.  There  was  a  shot  fired  at  the  door  after  closing  it ; 
it  was  shot  only,  not  bullet. 

12.469.  Were  you  struck  by  the  shot  ? — I  got  one  grain  in  the  lip  only,  it  took  no 
effect,  it  went  through  the  deal  board. 

12.470.  Next  morning  did  you  notice  what  had  been  posted  on  your  door  that  night  ? 

—Yes.  T  1.1 

12.471.  What  did  you  do  with  the  notice? — Left  it  on  the  door.  I  did  not  know 

what  to  do  with  it.  I  thought  I  had  better  leave  it  where  it  was. 

12.472.  What  was  on  it? — To  withdraw  my  boys  from  John  Connor’s. 

12.473.  Mr.  Connor,  the  man  they  were  working  with? — Yes. 

12.474.  Did  the  boys  continue  to  work  ? — Yes. 

12.475.  How  long  did  they  continue  ? — They  continued  all  along. 

12.476.  Do  you  remember  what  day  of  the  week  it  was  that  these  men  came  to  you  ? 
— I  do,  well;  Friday  night. 

12.477.  The  Sunday  following  that  Friday  were  you  at  mass  ? — Y  es,  I  was  at  first 

mass. 

12.478.  Was  Connor  there? — I  could  not  say. 

12.479.  Was  there  any  meeting  held  ? — I  went  home,  and  it  was  afternoon,  and  went 

•  to  the  village,  and  I  do  not  know  whether  they  had  a  meeting  or  not. 

12.480.  Up  to  this  time  had  Connor  been  boycotted  ? — No. 

12.481.  Who  was  president  of  the  Land  League  there  ( — The  parish  priest. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  Where  ? 

12.482.  (Mr.  Atkinson.)  What  was  the  name  of  the  nearest  parish  ?— Ballybunnion. 

12.483.  And  was  the  parish  priest  the  president  of  the  Land  League  there  ? — Yes. 

12.484.  (Sir  C.  Russell.)  What  was  his  name,  sir  ?— The  Rev.  Father  O’Connor. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  I  do  not  ask  you  any  more. 
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Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Lockwood. 

12.485.  Have  you  lived  in  this  neighbourhood  long  ? — I  was  born  there. 

12.486.  Have  you  known  anything  about  these  secret  societies  in  this  neighbour¬ 
hood  ? — No,  I  never  knew  anything  of  the  kind  in  my  place  at  all. 

12.487.  You  never  heard  of  any  ? — No. 

12.488.  Have  you  heard  of  the  Road  Boys  ? — No,  I  know  nothing  about  them. 

Pat  Welsh  sworn  ;  examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson. 

12.489.  Where  do  you  live  ? — At  Ballybunnion. 

12.490.  Is  that  in  the  county  of  Kerry  ? — Yes. 

12.491.  Are  you  in  the  employment  of  Mr.  Connor  ? — Yes. 

12.492.  Where  does  he  live  ? — He  lives  at  Farrarpiece. 

12.493.  Do  you  remember  some  people  coming  to  your  house  ? — I  was  asleen,  sir. 

12.494.  I  know,  but  were  you  roused  up  by  the  noise? — No,  sir. 

12.495.  At  the  time  that  you  were  at  work  at  Mr.  Connor’s,  while  in  his  service, 
do  you  remember  waking  one  morning  and  finding  a  notice  posted  on  your  door  ?— 
I  saw  it.  I  passed  down  when  I  went  working ;  it  was  on  the  door. 

12.496.  Did  you  see  one  of  the  police  come  and  take  it,  or  take  a  copy  of  it  ? — No. 

12.497.  But  it  was  on  the  door  ? — Yes. 

12.498.  About  how  long  ago  was  that  ? — About  five  or  six  years  ago,  I  think. 

12.499.  Do  you  remember  the  morning  after  you  saw  that  notice — as  you  were 
passing  by — did  you  see  any  animal  belonging  to  Mr.  Connor  injured  ? — A  goat,  sir. 

12.500.  Did  you  attend  any  meeting  of  the  League  on  the  Sunday  following  the  day 
you  saw  that  notice  ? — No,  sir,  not  the  Sunday  following  that. 

12.501.  Any  other  day? — Yes. 

12.502.  Do  you  know  what  boycotting  is  ? — Yes.  He  cleared  himself.  He  was  not 
boycotted. 

12.503.  Was  Connor  boycotted  at  the  time  the  notice  was  stuck  on  your  door? — No. 

12.504.  But  you  say  he  cleared  himself  ? — Yes. 

12.505.  When  did  he  clear  himself? — After  that. 

12.506.  How  did  he  clear  himself  ? — That  he  was  not  boycotted. 

12.507.  But  how  did  he  clear  himself  ;  how  did  he  manage  to  do  it? — He  did  not 
pay  his  rent. 

12.508.  Did  he  state  that  to  anybody,  or  how  did  he  manage  to  clear  himself  by  not 
paying  his  rent  ? — He  had  his  receipt,  sir. 

12.509.  Did  that  show  that  he  did  not  pay  his  rent,  or  that  he  did  pay  it  ? 

{Mr.  Lockivood.)  Really,  I  can  hear  all  that  Mr.  Atkinson  says,  but  I  cannot  hear  a 
word  the  witness  says.  I  must  ask  my  friend  not  to  put  every  material  fact  to  the 
witness  in  this  way. 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  I  only  asked  him  how  he  cleared  himself.  The  suggestion  did  not 
come  from  me  that  he  cleared  himself. 

( The  President.)  The  two  answers  I  have  got  are:  “Connor  cleared  himself.  He 
“  did  not  pay  his  rent.” 

( Sir  G.  Bussell.)  Will  your  Lordship  kindly  ask  him  whether  he  knows  anything 
about  it,  one  way  or  the  other  ? 

{The  President.)  You  may  ask  the  question. 

12.510.  {Sir  G.  Russell.)  Do  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge  whether  Connor  paid 
his  rent  or  not  ? — Yes,  sir ;  he  did  not  pay  his  rent. 

12.511.  How  do  you  know  ? — He  would  be  boycotted. 

12.512.  How  do  you  know  that,  one  way  or  the  other?  You  were  not  there  when 
he  was  at  the  agent’s  office  ? — I  was  not  there  on  Sunday. 

12.513.  All  you  know  about  it  is  what  somebody  else  has  told  you  ? — Yes  ;  and  he 
said  it  himself  when  he  came  in. 

12.514.  From  something  which  he  himself  has  told  you  ? — Yes. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Lockwood. 

12.515.  Did  you  know  a  man  named  Martin  Costello  ? — Yes. 

12.516.  Where  did  he  live? — He  lived  up  at  Tullamore,  a  place  called  Braymore  or 
Tullamore. 

12.517.  Did  he  not  live  at  Derra  ? — That  is  the  place,  sir. 
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12  518.  Do  you  remember  his  being  shot  at  ? — Well,  I  do  remember  it. 

12.519.  When  was  it  ? — It  is  a  good  space  now,  sir,  not  too  long. 

12.520.  About  1880,  was  it  not?— I  cannot  say,  I  have  not  kept  any  date 

5 6 12, 521.  Should  you  think  it  is  about  8  years  ago  or  so?— I  cannot  say,  sir. 

12  522.  He  was  a  Fenian  informer,  was  not  he  ?— I  cannot  say  that. 

19  ^93  Put  iust  think.  Was  not  that  what  was  said  at  the  time  ?— xes. 

llli  It  comes  back  to  you,  does  it  ,not?-He  was  hanged,  s,r;  he  hanged 

hi^525.  Before  he  put  an  end  to  his  life,  as  you  say,  had  he  been  shot  at?- 
Yes.’  , 

[m,6.  lZh!2d]  A  man  named  Martin  Costella  who  lived  at  Derra,  which  is  a  few 

miles,  I  believe,  from  Ballyhunnian. 

12  526.  How  came  he  to  be  shot  at  ?— I  cannot  tell. 

12  527  Did  not  you  hear  at  the  time? — I  do  not  remember  it.  . 

12,528.'  Were  you  not  hearing  he  was  connected  with  the  Fenians  .—Well,  I  ear 

‘Stiaa  There  were  a  good  many  connected  with  that  body  about  Ballyhunnian  and 

DeiT53rOhh-Tesn,°yo7Taem  VuTaS  to  me.  There  were  a  good  many  men 
there’ connected  witdthis  society  about  Derra  and  Ballyhunnian  .-I  am  a labour ^ 
man  and  I  would  be  working.  I  have  a  long  family  and  I  would  be  worK  g, 

Th12  53imWin’yno0u  anste?  The  question  ?  Wore  there  a  great  number  of  men  about 
Ballybunnion  and  Derra  who  were  connected  with  the  1  email  society  ?-I  do  not 

12  532  Just  answer  me.  Do  not  you  know  it  ? — There  have  not,  sir.  .  , 

12533’  There  are  not.  Do  you  know  any  other  secret  societies  which  exist  m  tnat 
neighbourhood  T  Jl  not  ask  you  the  naines  of  any  persons.  Tell  me  the  names  of 

S  that* neighbourhood  of  which  you  have  heard  ?-I 

d°12?535n0  Would  you  rather  not  say  ;  tell  me  if  you  would  rather  not  ;  would  you 

rather  not  say  ?— I  do  not  know  anything  about  them,  sir. 

12.536.  Would  you  rather  not  be  asked  questions  about  their  existence.  Is  that  what 

you  mean  ? — I  do  not  know  anything  about  them. 

12.537.  Never  heard  of  them  ? — Tes.  _  ,  T  a  + 

12.538.  But  you  would  rather  not  talk  about  it.  Is  that  what  you  mean  .  I  do  not 

know  anything  about  them,  sir.  1  .  ...  .  , .  •  , 

12.539.  Do  you  remember  hearing  of  Welsh  being  charged  with  importing  arms  into 

that  district  ? — I  remember  that. 

12  540.  When  was  that  ? — I  could  not  remember  the  year. 

12.541.  Was  it  for  informing  as  to  that,  that  Costelloe  was  shot  at .  1  cannot  say 

that,  too.  I  am  living  a  good  distance  from  that  man.  .  ,  T 

12.542.  Is  that  what  you  heard.  You  are  living  a  good  distance  from  lnm  now  . 

heard  it. 


Re-examined  by  the  Attorney- General. 

12  543.  Just  one  question  about  clearing  himself  in  reference  to  what  you  said  to 
Sir  Charles  Russell.  Who  had  he  to  clear  himself  before,  for  paying  his  rent  .—He  is 
a  National  Land  Leaguer  himself,  and  I  am  one  too. 

12.544.  How  did  he  clear  himself,  at  a  meeting,  or  how  . 

(The  President.)  The  question  is  rather  how  he  knows  it. 

12.545.  {The  Attorney- General)  Yes,  how  do  you  know  Connor  cleared  himself  .— 

They  said  that  he  paid  his  rent.  , 

12.546.  How  did  he  clear  himself — how  did  you  know  ho  cleared  himself  .  He  dul 

12.547.  What  did  he  do  ? — Do  you  know  what  he  did  to  get  rid  of  the  boycotting 

do  you  know  what  he  did  ?  _  ^  , 

12.548.  {Sir  C.  Russell.)  He  never  was  boycotted  ? — He  was  not  boycotted. 
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12.549.  ( The  Attorney-General.)  Why  was  not  he  boycotted  ?— He  showed  his  books 
that  he  did  not  pay  his  rent. 

12.550.  Where  did  he  show  his  books  ? — At  the  National  League. 

12.551.  How  did  you  know  that  he  showed  his  books? 

12.552.  ( Sir  C.  Bussell.)  Were  you  present  at  the  meeting  ? — Well,  I  was  not. 

( The  Attorney- General.)  How  do  you  know  he  showed  his  books  ? 

{The  President.)  Does  he  say  he  was  not,  because  he  began  by  saying  some  time  ago 
I  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Land  League.  °  * 

{Mr.  Lockwood.)  “  A  ”  meeting. 

12.553.  {The  Attorney- General.)  How  do  you  know  Connor  showed  his  books  ?  Who 
told  you  that  ? — I  was  told  in  Ballybunion. 

12.554.  You  where  told  by  whom  ?  Who  told  you? 

( Sir  C.  Bussell.)  Supposing  he  was  told  ? 

.  12,555.  {The  President.)  Was  he  told  by  a  member  of  the  Land  League  ?— He  showed 
his  books  after  coming  to  the  Land  League. 

12.556.  {The  Attorney-General.)  He  showed  his  books  after  coming  to  the  Land 
League  ? — Yes ;  he  cleared  himself,  and  he  was  not  boycotted. 

12.557.  Who  told  you  that  ? — I  know  it  myself. 

12.558.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  can  get  it  much  further.  Did  you  see  him  go  to 

the  meeting  ? — I  was  not  in  Ballybunion.  & 

12.559.  Or  coming  from  the  meeting  ?— Yes,  he  came  home. 

12.560.  Did  he  say  anything  to  you  as  to  what  he  had  done  there  ?— He  did. 

{Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  I  submit,  with  deference,  that  is  not  evidence. 

{The  President.)  No,  I  think  not. 

{Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  The  Attorney-General  is  asking  what  other  persons  said. 

( The  President.)  Yes. 


J ohn  Connor  sworn  ;  examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson. 

12.561.  Do  you  live  at  Ballybunion? — I  do. 

12.562.  At  a  place  called  Parranpierce  ? — Ye3. 

12.563.  Who  is  your  landlord  ? — Mead  C.  Dennis. 

12.564.  Had  you  that  last  witness  in  your  employment  about  six  years  ago  ? _ I  had 

12.565.  And  had  you  also  the  sons  of  the  first  witness  ? _ Yes. 

{The  President.)  Give  his  name,  please. 

{Mr.  Atkinson.)  The  first  witness,  Pat  iSullivan. 

12.566.  Who  is  the  President  of  the  Land  League  at  Ballybunion  ?— Father 
O  Conner. 

12.567.  ?Was  there  some  difference  between  you  and  the  League  about  your  paying 
yo^* 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  This  is  rather  leading. 

12.568.  {Mr.  Atkinson.)  Was  there  some  difference  between  you  ? — A  counle  of 

notices  were  put  on  my  door.  ^ 

12.569.  Did  you  write  a  letter  to  the  “  Cork  Examiner  ”  ? _ I  did 

Tre  ,the  n0ticf  Put,uP°n  your  door  • — I  do  not  remember  the  dates. 

12.571.  About  how  long  ago? — I  think  it  was  in  1881. 

12.572.  Had  you  paid  your  rent  ? — Ihad. 

12.573.  At  the  time  ? — Yes. 

12.574.  Had  you  got  an  abatement  ? — I  had. 

12,5/  5.  What  became  of  the  notices  ? — I  threw  them  away. 

12.576.  Did  you  show  them  to  the  police  ? — I  did  not. 

12.577.  Did  you  read  them  ? — I  did. 

12.578.  What  was  m  them  ?— To  the  effect  not  to  pay  rent  without  a  sufiicient 
abatement. 

12.579.  Was  there  anything  else  in  them  ? — No. 

/2,58a  Had  they  been  posted  on  your  door  before  you  paid  your  rent  or  after  it  ?— 
x-Li  ter  it . 

12.581.  Was  it  before  or  after? — After. 

12.582.  Did  you  go  to  the  President  of  the  League,  Father  O’Conner,  the  morning 

after  those  notices  were  posted  ? — I  did.  ° 


12,583.  What  did  you  say  to  him  ? 
my  rent  receipts. 


I  showed  him  the  notices  and  I  showed  him 
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12.584.  Did  you  take  down  the  notices  off  the  door  they  were  posted  on  ?  Not 

myself,  the  people.  . 

12.585.  At  all  events  you  had  the  notices  with  you  ?— Yes. 

12.586.  And  you  showed  them  to  the  President?  Yes. 

12.587.  Did  your  receipts  show  the  abatement  you  had  got? — Yes. 

12.588.  What  did  Father  O’Connor  say  to  you  when  you  showed  him  you  had  got 

the  abatement  ? — I  do  not  recollect. 

12.589.  Oh,  but  something  of  it  ?— I  do  not  reoollect. 

12.590.  What  did  you  go  to  Father  O’Conner  for?— To  show  them  to  the  priest. 
12*591.  He  was  the  Chairman  of  the  League,  was  not  he?— He  was. 

12*592.  And  you  went  to  him  to  show  him  these  notices  ? — Yes. 

12*593.  For  what  purpose  ? — For  the  purpose,  of  his  seeing  them. 

15*594.  He  had  never  asked  you  to  bring  your  receipt  with  you  ? — No. 

12*595.  What  purpose  did  you  bring  your  reoeipt  for  ? — To  show  the  parish  priest 

that  I  had  got  the  like. 

12.596.  What  ? — To  show  the  parish  priest  then  otices  were  according  to  my  receipts, 

I  got  the  abatement  and  to  show  the  notices  were  wronging  me. 

12.597.  And  that  you  had  got  an  abatement  in  fact  ? 

( The  President.)  I  thought  I  caught  the  word  “  abatement,” 

( The  Attorney -General.)  Yes. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  He  used  the  word  “  abatement.” 

12.598.  (Mr.  Atkinson.)  State  again  what  was  in  the  notices  ?— Not  to  pay  rent 

without  a  sufficient  abatement.  .  . 

12.599.  Did  they  contain  anything  more?— No,  there  was  nothing  harder  m  it. 

12!600.  But  harder  or  softer,  did  it  contain  something  more  ? — There  was  some  more 

in  it,  but  I  do  not  recollect  that. 

12.601.  Was  the  word  “  boycott  ”  in  it  ? — No. 

12.602.  What  were  the  other  words  which  were  in  it  ? — I  cannot  retain  the  words 
now ;  but  I  tell  you  this  was  the  purport  of  the  notices,  not  to  pay  rent  without  a 
sufficient  abatement. 

12.603.  Did  it  say  anything  as  to  what  was  to  happen  if  you  did  pay  without  a 
sufficient  abatement? — No,  there  was  not  anything  said  to  the  like  of  that, 

12.604.  What  did  Father  O’Conner  say  to  you  when  you  told  him  that  ? — I  forget 
what  he  said. 

12.605.  What? — I  forget  it. 

12.606.  The  purport  of  it  ? — He  did  not  make  muoh  about  it  because  he  did  not  see 

that  the  notices  were  strong  enough. 

12.607.  What  ? — He  did  not  say  much  about  it,  because  the  notices - 

12.608.  Were  not  strong  enough  ! — Yes.  > 

12.609.  He  did  not  say  what  he  considered  a  sufficiently  strong  notice  ? — He  did  not ; 

if  they  were  strong  enough  he  would  make  a  reply. 

12.610.  But  they  were  not  sufficiently  strong  ? — No. 

12.611.  Did  Father  O’Conner  subsequently  tell  you  your  explanation  was  satisfactory 
to  the  League  ? — Certainly. 

12.612.  He  did  tell  you  that? — He  did. 

12.613.  Were  you  at  any  of  the  meetings  that  were  held  of  the  League  afterwards  . 
— I  was. 

12.614.  What  meetings  were  you  at? — Bally  bunion  meetings. 

12.615.  How  soon  after  this  was  it  that  you  visited  Father  O  Conner?  I  think 
I  visited  him  in  1880.  I  have  not  a  good  recollection  of  it. 

12.616.  After  you  showed  the  notice? — Yes. 

12.617.  Was  Father  O’Conner  there  himself? — Yes. 

12.618.  Was  he  in  the  chair  at  the  meeting  ? — He  was. 

12.619.  Was  any  statement  made  by  Father  O’Conner  or  any  person  at  the  meeting 
there  in  reference  to  the  payment  of  your  rent  by  you? — He  spoke  of  it.  I  was  not  at 
mass  that  day,  but  he  spoke  of  it  at  mass,  and  denounced  it  to  tbe  flock. 

12.620.  Did  you  say  you  were  there,  or  you  were  not  there? — 1  was  not  at  mass 
that  Sunday. 

12.621.  Well,  do  not  say  anything  that  occurred  at  a  place  whore  you  were  not. 
Were  you  at  the  meeting  after  mass? — I  was. 

12.622.  At  the  meeting  after  mass  did  he  speak  about  it? — Donounoed  it. 
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12.623.  Denounced  what? — The  bit  of  the  notices.  What  was  put  in  the  notices. 

12.624.  What  did  he  say  about  it  ? — He  said  it  had  no  right  to  be  done. 

12.625.  Did  he  say  why  it  had  no  right  to  be  done  ? — Because  it  was  not  necessary 
to  do  so. 

12.626.  Did  he  say  why  it  was  not  necessary  ? — I  do  not  know  if  he  said  why  it  was 
not  necessary. 

12.627.  Did  he  say  why  it  was  not  necessary  ? — He  saw,  of  course,  the  receipts. 

12.628.  That  you  had  got  the  abatement? — Yes. 

12.629.  Was  that  it? 

12.630.  (Sir  G.  Russell.)  He  said  he  saw  the  receipts? — Yes. 

1 2.631.  (Mr.  Atkinson.)  And  the  receipts  showed  you  had  got  an  abatement? — Yes, 
that  is  it. 

12.632.  Did  you  get  any  message  from  the  League  ? — Did  anybody  bring  you  a 
message  from  the  League  as  to  the  determination  they  had  come  to  in  reference  to 
your  case? — No,  I  do  not  remember. 

12.633.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  League  yourself  ? — I  am.  I  was.  There  is  no 
League  now. 

12.634.  Were  you  a  member  at  this  time  ? — I  was. 

Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell. 

12.635.  You  were  a  member  of  the  League  from  the  beginning,  were  not  you  ? — 
Yes. 

12.636.  And  continued  to  be  a  member  of  the  League  all  through  ? — All  through. 

12.637.  Were  all  your  neighbours  members  of  the  League  too  ? — I  think  the  greater 
part.  Every  householder  was  a  member  of  the  League. 

12.638.  All  your  respectable  neighbours  in  fact  ? — Yes. 

12.639.  And  the  parish  priest,  Father  O’Conner,  was  the  chairman  ? — He  was. 

12.640.  And  who  was  the  vice-chairman,  who  was  the  secretary  ? — The  secretary 
was  one  Robert  Slack. 

12.641.  And  who  was  the  treasurer  ? — One  Mr.  Cornelius  Mulviley. 

12.642.  What  is  Slack,  the  secretary  ? — He  is  a  farmer. 

12.643.  And  what  is  Mulviley  ? — A  farmer. 

12.644.  I  want  to  exhaust  all  this  about  the  notices.  Were  you  ever  boycotted  at 
all  ?— No. 

12.645.  Or  was  any  threat  made  to  you  at  any  time  ? — No,  indeed.  I  travelled  late 
and  early  going  to  fairs  and  back,  before  and  after,  and  I  was  never  interfered 
with. 

12.646.  I  understand  you  to  say  there  was  some  notice  put  up  in  which  it  was  said 
— was  it  addressed  to  you  or  was  it  a  general  notice — that  rents  ought  not  to  be  paid 
without  a  sufficient  abatement  ? — It  was  not  addressed  to  me. 

12.647.  By  name  ? — I  think  so. 

12.648.  Then  you  say  you  went  down  to  the  parish  priest,  and  you  showed  you  had 
got  an  abatement  ? — Yes. 

12.649.  And  I  understand  you  to  say  (tell  me  if  this  is  right)  that  he  said  it  had  no 
right  to  be  done  ? — He  did. 

12.650.  Denounced  the  notice  ? — He  denounced  it  at  mass  the  following  Sunday. 

12.651.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  little  about  this  rent  of  yours.  Was  your  rent 
17 61.  16s.  ? — It  was. 

12.652.  A  big  rent? — It  was  very  big. 

12.653.  Did  you  think  you  ought  to  get  an  abatement  ? — I  did. 

12.654.  Was  your  rent  afterwards  reduced  to  some  87 1.  ? — 87 1.  ;  but  the  landlord  put 
on  ‘SI.  more.  He  made  90L  of  it. 

12.655.  So  that  it  was  reduced  from  176Z.  to  90 1  ? — That  is  it. 

12.656.  But  that  was  not  the  abatement  you  got  when  you  paid  your  rent? — No,  it 
was  not. 

12.657.  Only  4s.  in  the  pound? — About  that  I  think. 

12.658.  That  is  what  it  was,  20  per  cent.,  but  it  was  aferwards  reduced  to  90 1.  ? — 
Yes;  I  complained. 

12.659.  I  want  that  my  Lords  may  follow  this.  You  did  not  go  into  the  Land 
Court,  I  think,  did  you  ? — I  did  not. 

12.660.  You  appointed  a  valuer,  and  the  landlord  appointed  a  valuer? — We  did; 
both  appointed  a  valuer. 
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12.661.  The  landlord’s  valuer  valued  it  at  87/.,  and  your’s  at  70/.  ? — All  but  4s. 

12.662.  Well,  we  will  say  70 /.  Then  it  was  finally  fixed  at  90/.  ? — Yes. 

12.663.  When  was  that  ? — 1886. 

12.664.  What  time  in  1886  ? — I  think  in  March  1886. 

12.665.  Now,  I  must  ask  you,  my  man — tell  my  Lords  straightforwardly — had  the 
League  anything  to  do,  so  far  as  you  know,  with  any  threatening  of  you  or  anybody 
else,  or  with  any  outrage  in  your  neighbourhood  ? — No,  I  deny  that.  I  think  it  did. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Reid. 

12.666.  You  told  us  what  your  rent  was,  and  what  your  rent  was  reduced  to? — Yes. 

12.667.  Were  you  living  in  Kerry  in  the  years  1879  and  1880  ? — I  was. 

12.668.  In  your  opinion,  at  that  time  were  the  rents  generally  such  as  the  tsnants 
could  not  pay  and  live  ? — I  know  they  were,  because  I  made  an  application  for  an 
abatement  myself  in  1879,  and  the  landlord  gave  me  no  hearing. 

12.669.  I  wish  to  ask  this — not  about  your  own  rent,  but  about  other  rents — in  your 
opinion,  as  a  practical  farmer,  were  the  rents  in  1879  and  1880  such  as  the  tenants 
could  not  pay  ? — Oh,  I  believe  it. 

12.670.  That  is  speaking  generally  ? — Generally. 

12.671.  Now  further.  In  those  years  there  was  great  distress,  was  there  not,  in  1879 
and  1880  ? — Great  distress. 

12.672.  You  have  told  us  that  your  landlord  had  declined  to  make  an  abatement  ? — 
He  had  frequently  until  1881. 

12.673.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  in  your  neighbourhood  in  Kerry  the  landlords 
generally  were  refusing  to  make  any  abatement  ? — They  were. 

12.674.  In  1879  and  1880  ? — Aye. 

12.675.  And  did  not  that  cause  a  very  strong  feeling? — It  did. 

12.676.  And  were  not  the  people  in  the  neighbourhood  at  that  time  very  apprehen¬ 
sive  of  very  grave  consequences  by  reason  of  the  rents  not  being  reduced  ? — They  were. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Biggar. 

12.677.  You  have  had  some  experience  I  suppose  of  these  claims  for  malicious 
injuries,  have  not  you  ?  You  have,  as  a  ratepayer,  taken  notice  of  the  claims  for 
malicious  injuries  which  are  settled  by  the  grand  jury  ? — I  have  had  some  experience. 

12.678.  In  your  experience  are  these  awards  of  the  grand  jury  honest  and  fair 
awards,  or  usually  excessive  ? — Well,  I  think  that  they  were  excessive  enough. 

12.679.  In  a  general  way  ? — Yes. 

12.680.  It  is  the  case  that  the  occupier  has  to  pay  the  whole  of  the  amount  of  these 
awards,  and  the  landowner  has  to  pay  no  part.  Is  not  the  county  cess  payable 
entirely  by  the  occupier  ? — It  is. 

12.681.  And  these  awards,  which  you  say  in  your  opinion  are  excessive,  are  paid 
entirely  by  the  occupier  and  no  part  by  the  landlord  ? — They  are. 

12.682.  You  live  near  to  what  is  called  the  Arrong  estate  ? — Yes. 

12.683.  Is  not  it  the  case,  or  is  it  the  case,  that  the  tenants  of  this  property  were 
very  much  dissatisfied  because  land  was  taken  over  their  heads  ? — I  heard  it 
already. 

12.684.  You  have  lived  a  long  time  in  County  Kerry.  Is  it  your  recollection  before 
1879  that  a  man  who  took  land  over  another  man’s  head,  or  land  for  which  another 
person  was  evicted,  had  a  popular  character  ? — In  what  part  ? 

12.685.  In  County  Kerry  was  it  a  popular  thing  in  a  general  way  for  people  to 
take  land  over  other  people’s  heads,  or  take  lands  from  which  tenants  had  been 
evicted  for  unfair  rents  ? — No,  they  did  not  like  that. 

12.686.  It  was  always  unpopular  within  your  memory  ? — It  was. 

12.687.  Long  before  the  Land  League  was  thought  of  ?  Is  not  that  so  ? — Every 
time. 


Re-examined  by  the  Attorney-General. 

12.688.  Have  you  made  a  statement  since  you  came  to  London? — Yes. 

12.689.  To  whom  ?  Just  answer,  please,  who  to  ? — Mr.  Soames. 

12.690.  Anybody  else  ?  Now  just  answer,  pleaso,  anybody  else  ? — I  do  not  know 
that  I  have. 
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12.691.  Do  you  know  where  Sir  Charles  Russell  got  the  particulars  of  your  rent 
from  ? — I  do  not. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  He  cannot  know  that. 

12.692.  (The  Attorney- General.)  Do  you  know  where  he  got  them  from  ? — I  do  not. 

12.693.  Have  you  made  a  statement  to  anybody  else  besides  Mr.  Soames  ? — I  made 
a  statement  to  some  gentleman. 

12.694.  What  is  the  gentleman’s  name  ;  do  you  see  him  here  ? — I  do  not. 

12.695.  What  ishis  name  ? — I  do  not  know  his  name. 

12.696.  Where  did  you  make  the  statement? — At  some  office. 

12.697.  Ely  Place  ;  now,  come  just  answer  the  question  ? — I  could  not  answer. 

12.698.  Some  office.  What  was  the  office  ? 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  Is  it  a  crime? 

(The  Attorney-General.)  No,  I  did  not  say  anything  about  a  crime,  Sir  Charles. 

12.699.  What  office,  if  you  please  ? — I  have  not  the  particu  ars. 

12.700.  Who  took  you  there  ? — Some  boy. 

12.701.  What  boy  ? — I  do  not  know  his  name. 

12.702.  How  did  he  find  you  out  ? — I  do  not  know. 

12.703.  Stand  up,  if  you  please.  Was  he  a  stranger  to  you  ? — He  was. 

12.704.  How  did  this  boy — this  strange  boy — come  to  take  you  to  this  office.  What 
did  he  say  to  you  ? — He  said  he  would  take  me  to  an  office  that  would  help  me  to  give 
evidence. 

12.705.  Do  you  know  the  name  of  the  gentleman  you  saw  at  the  office  ? — X  do  not. 

12.706.  Have  you  seen  any  of  them  here?— He  would  be  there  unknown  to  me. 

12.707.  How  many  people  did  you  see  there  ? — About  two  or  three. 

12.708.  When  was  this  ;  how  long  ago — three  nights  ago  ? — Two  or  three  days  ago. 

12.709.  What  time  of  the  day  was  it,  the  evening  ? — The  evening. 

12.710.  Tell  me  who  else  were  taken  there,  any  other  witnesses? — There  was 
another  boy. 

12.711.  Speak  out,  please  ? — Another  young  man,  yes. 

12.712.  What  is  the  name  of  the  other  young  man  ? — His  name  is — I  forget  now  ; 
I  forget  his  name. 

12.713.  Try  and  think.  What  is  the  name  of  the  other  witness  who  went  to  this 
office  ? — I  forget  his  name. 

12.714.  Just  try  and  remember  the  office,  please.  Was  not  it  Ely  Place  ? — Ely 
Place  ? 

12.715.  Was  it  not  Ely  Place  ? — No,  I  do  not  understand  it.  I  do  not  know  the 

address  now. 

12.716.  Do  you  not  know  at  all  where  it  was? — I  do  not, 

12.717.  Do  you  know  the  number  of  the  house  ? — No. 

12.718.  How  did  you  find  it  ? — This  boy  showed  it  to  me. 

12.719.  Have  you  seeu  the  boy  in  Court  to-day  ? — The  boy  in  Court? 

12.720.  Yes  ;  have  you  seen  the  boy  here  to-day  ? — No. 

12.721.  Outside  have  you  seen  the  boy  ? — No. 

12.722.  Try  and  think  of  the  name  of  the  other  witness  who  was  taken  there  with 
you? — One,  Clifford. 

12.723.  Anybody  else? — No. 

12.724.  Are  you  quite  sure  ? — No. 

12.725.  Do  you  know  Father  Maloney  ? — [No  answer.'] 

12.726.  Do  you  know  Father  Maloney  ? — Of  where? 

12.727.  Do  you  know  Father  Maloney  ? — I  do  not,  sir. 

12.728.  Before  you  went  to  this  office  were  you  talking  to  a  priest? — I  cfo  not 
remember. 

12.729.  Come,  now  think.  Before  you  went  to  this  office  were  you  talking  to  a 

priest  ? — No. 

12.730.  After  you  came  back  were  you? — No. 

12.731.  At  no  time  ? — No. 

12.732.  Was  the  statement  taken  down  in  writing  ? — It  was, 

12.733.  Any  other  statements  taken  down  in  writing  ? — No. 

12.734.  Only  yours  ? — The  very  same  ;  I  gave  it  in  both  places. 

12.735.  That  you  swear  ? — I  do. 
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12,736  How  long  have  you  been  a  member  of  the  Land  League  ? 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  From  the  beginning  he  says. 

12.737.  (The  Attorney-General.)  How  long  have  you  been  a  member  of  the  Land 
League  ? — I  am  from  the  start. 

12.738.  Now  you  know  you  said  to  this  gentleman  that  the  Land  League  had 
nothing  to  do  with  outrages.  Hid  you  say  that  to  the  gentbman  who  took  your  state¬ 
ment  in  the  evening  ? — What  is  that  you  are  saying  ? 

12.739.  You  said  to  Sir  Charles  Russell  that  the  National  League  or  Land  League 
had  nothing  to  do  with  outrages.  It  was  put  to  you  distinctly  ? — I  said  not  that  I 
know  of. 

12.740.  Did  you  say  that  in  the  statement  which  you  gave  to  the  gentleman  the 
other  night  ? — I  did,  for  a  fact,  but  I  do  not  remember  that  the  like  of  that  was  taken 
in  the  statement  at  all. 

12.741.  Did  you  or  did  you  not  say  that  the  night  you  were  at  this  office  that  you 
were  taken  to  by  the  boy  ? — I  daresay  I  did.  I  could  not  answer  it  now. 

12.742.  Did  anybody  tell  you  anything  about  that  when  you  were  at  this  place 
where  the  boy  was  or  where  the  boy  took  you  ? — I  do  not  know  what  you  say. 

12.743.  Did  anybody  say  anything  to  you  about  the  Land  League  having  anything 
to  do  with  outrages? — No. 

12.744.  Did  you  say  anything  of  that  kind  to  Mr.  Soames’  clerk  when  he  took  your 
statement  ? — I  did  not. 

12.745.  Now,  come  think  ? — I  did  not. 

12.746.  Were  you  not  asked  about  the  notices  that  had  been  served  upon  you  ? — I 
was. 

12.747.  Wer3  you  not  asked  whether  you  did  not  think  they  were  served  by  the  Land 
League  ? 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  Posted  up. 

12.748.  (The  Attorney -General.)  He  understood  me  ? — I  do  not  remember  what  was 
asked  me. 

12.749.  Did  you  say  you  believed  they  were  Land  League  notices  ? — I  did  not. 

12.750.  Why  did  you  go  to  this  parish  priest  about  the  notices.  What  had  he  got 
to  do  with  them  ?  — I  did  not  go  to  any  priest.  I  defy  anyone  to  say  it. 

12.751.  I  am  speaking  of  in  Ireland.  I  do  not  want  to  mislead  you.  When  your 
notices  were  posted  up,  why  did  you.  go  to  the  parish  priest  about  it? — Complaining  to 
the  parish  priest,  because  he  was  always  in  the  habit  of  denouncing  anything  that  was 
not  right. 

12.752.  Did  you  not  know  he  was  President  of  the  League? — Yes,  I  did. 

12.753.  Did  you  not  go  to  him  because  he  was  President  of  the  League  ? — No,  I  did 
not ;  I  went  to  him  because  he  was  parish  priest,  which  is  generally  a  rule. 

12.754.  You  went,  not  because  he  was  President  of  the  League  ? — No. 

12.755.  But  because  he  was  parish  priest.  You  did  not  go  to  the  police  ? — No. 

12.756.  And  you  thought  it  was  nothing  to  do  with  the  Land  League  ? — I  believe  it. 

12.757.  Who  do  you  think  had  put  these  notices  up  ? — What  I  wrote  to  the  “  Cork 
Examiner  ”  was,  I  thought  it  was  the  work  of  foolish  boys. 

12.758.  Why  did  you  take  the  receipts  to  the  priest? — To  show  him  the  whole  of 
them  for  his  satisfaction. 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  I  ask  leave  to  ask  a  question  or  two  about  this. 

(The  President.)  Certainly. 

12.759.  (Sir  C.  Russell.)  My  Lords  perhaps,  or  some  of  them,  do  not  know  much 
about  Ireland,  but  is  the  parish  priest  the  man  people  in  their  troubles  and  difficulties 
are  in  the  habit  of  consulting  ? — Yes. 

12.760.  Is  he  the  man  who  stands  up  against  the  landlord  if  ho  thinks  they  are  being 
oppressed  ? — No,  sir,  it  is  not. 

12.761.  Is  he  the  man  who  stands  up  for  the  tenants  against  the  landlord,  if  he  thinks 
the  tenants  are  being  hardly  used  ? — He  would  stand,  sir,  certainly. 

12.762.  And  have  the  people  been  in  the  habit  of  going  to  him  in  that  way  as  a  friend 
and  advisor? — They  have. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell )  I  desire  to  ask  your  Lordship  to  permit  me  to  put  a  question  or  two 
upon  this. 

(The  President.)  Certainly. 
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Further  cross-examined  by  Sir  Charles  Russell. 

12.763.  My  Lords,  or  some  of  them,  perhaps,  do  not  know  much  about  Ireland.  Is 
the  parish  priest  the  man  who,  in  their  troubles  and  difficulties,  the  people  are  in  the 
habit  of  consulting  ? — Yes,  the  parish  priest. 

12.764.  Is  he  the  man  who  stands  up  against  the  landlord,  if  he  thinks  the  tenants 
are  being  pressed  ? — No,  sir,  he  is  not. 

12.765.  Is  he  the  man  who  stands  up  for  the  tenants,  against  the  landlord,  if  he 
thinks  the  tenants  are  being  hardly  used? — He  would  stand,  sir. 

12.766.  And  have  the  people  been  in  the  habit  of  going  to  him  in  that  way,  as  a 
friend  and  adviser  ? — They  have,  for  advice. 

12.767.  You  have  made  some  reference  to  a  letter  which  you  wrote  to  the  “  Cork 
Examiner”? — Yes. 

12.768.  You  were  asked  by  Mr.  Atkinson  in  examination-in-chief  about  it? — Yes. 

12.769.  What  did  you  say  about  that  letter  that  the  article  contained. 

( The  President.)  With  regard  to  this,  you  had  the  opportunity  of  asking  it  before ;  I 
thought  you  wanted  to  cross-examine  upon  the  new  matter. 

( Sir  C.  Bussell.)  My  Lord,  I  did  think  that  I  might  mention  it.  It  was  merely 
incidentally  referred  to  in  the  opening ;  but  I  understand  my  learned  friend  to  suggest 
now  it  was  not, 

12.770.  Have  you  a  copy  of  the  letter  ? — Yes,  I  have  a  copy  Of  the  letter  I  have 
written  to  the  “  Cork  Examiner.” 

12.771.  Let  me  see  the  copy  ? — The  copy  of  the  letter  I  have  written  to  that  paper. 

12.772.  To  the  “  Cork  Examiner”  ? — Yes. 

12.773.  Let  me  see  the  letter? — ( After  searching  for  the  letter.)  As  I  have  not  got  it 
here  I  am  afraid  whether  I  must  have  lost  it.  I  had  it  in  the  morniug  ;  I  do  not  know 
whether  I  have  it  still. 

12.774.  Have  you  the  date?  I  understand  you  to  say  you  have  it ;  we  will  get  it 
produced.  I  understood  you  to  say  you  thought  that  it  was  some  wild  boys  or  foolish 
boys  ? — Yes,  I  thought  it  was,  the  statement  about  my  being  boycotted,  that  I  found 
it  to  be  untrue,  and  that  I  thought  the  act  that  was  done  was  the  work  of  a  few  little 
boys. 

12.775.  A  few  little  boys? — Foolish  boys,  I  put  down  first. 

12.776.  About  this  question  of  your  giving  a  statement;  did  you  make  any  state¬ 
ment  to  either  of  the  persons  to  whom  you  gave  an  account  of  your  evidence,  except 
what  you  believe  to  be  true  ? — No. 

12.777.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  can  help  you  at  all.  Have  you  seen  the  person  who 
took  you  to  the  office  to  give  your  evidence  ? — No. 

12.778.  What  did  you  get  when  you  got  your  subpoena  to  come  here? — What  did 
I  get  ? 

12.779.  Yes? — I  got  expenses  to  come  over. 

12.780.  How  much  ? — Five  pounds. 

12.781.  After  you  gave  your  second  statement  were  you  promised  any  money,  or 
given  any  money,  or  is  there  any  foundation  for  suggesting  it  ? — No,  nor  I  would  not 
take  money,  not  for  100L,  not  a  bit  of  money.  I  wanted  nothing  to  help  me  to  give 
fair  evidence. 

12.782.  And  you  were  offered  none? — I  was  not  offered  a  farthing  at  all. 

12.783.  Or  piomised? — The  boys  said  I  could  get  money,  and  I  said  if  I  could  have 
100k  I  would  not  take  a  sixpence. 

12.784.  (Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  Let  me  ask  you  a  question  ;  where  did  this  boy 
meet  you  ? — He  met  me  down  at  my  lodging-house. 

12.785.  Where  ? — Down  at  Fetter  Street. 

12.786.  He  came  to  your  house? — He  was  round  the  place  for  a  bit. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  Will  your  Lordship  ask  him  if  knows  how  he  found  his 
i  ddress  ? 

12.787.  (Mr.  Justice  Smith.)  Do  you  know  how  he  came  to  find  you? — No,  I  do  not. 

12.788.  He  came  to  your  house  and  took  you  off  to  an  office  ? — Yes. 

12.789.  (The  Attorney -General.)  Will  you  give  us  the  date  of  that  letter  to  the  “  Cork 

Examiner  ”  ? — I  have  not  it ;  I  cannot  tell  you.  1  thought  I  had  it  in  my  pocket.  It  is 

at  the  lodging-house  I  suppose.  If  I  find  it  I  will  bring  it  to  you.  And  there  is  another 

thing,  there  was  some  process  that  was  served. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  That  will  do. 
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Head  Constable  Thomas  Stretton  sworn ;  examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson. 

12.790.  Are  you  sergeant  of  the  constabulary? — I  am  head  constable. 

12.791.  In  1881  where  were  you  stationed? — At  Listowel. 

12.792.  Do  you  remember  when  the  visit  took  place  to  the  house  of  Pat  Sullivan, 
and  also  Pat  Welsh,  in  the  month  of  May  1881  ? — No,  but  I  happened  to  be  at 
Ballybunan  on  the  19th  Jnne  1881,  and  was  handed  some  threatening  notice  by 
Sergeant  McDonald. 

12.793.  Is  he  dead? — Yes. 

12.794.  Did  you  take  any  copies  of  any  notice  ? — No,  but  I  was  handed  two  copies  by 
Sergeant  McDonald  along  with  two  original  notices. 

12.795.  Have  you  got  the  two  originals? — Yes. 

12.796.  Where  are  they  ? — Here. 

12.797.  You  were  not  present  yourself  when  these  were  given  to  McDonald? — No. 

( Sir  C.  Bussell.)  I  should  not  object  on  that  ground.  What  are  the  notes  purporting 

to  be. 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  Two  originals  that  were  taken  down  from  the  houses  of  Sullivan 
and  Welsh. 

12.798.  Do  you  know  what  house  these  were  taken  from  ? — This  was  taken  from  the 
house  of  Thomas  Dooney,  blacksmith. 

(Sir.  C  Bussell.)  I  have  not  heard  anything  about  that. 

12.799.  (Mr.  Atkinson.)  Are  they  the  copies  that  were  given  to  you  by  Mr. 
McDonald? — Yes,  these  are  the  true  copies. 

12.800.  These  purport  to  be  copies  of  the  notices  taken  from  the  houses  of  Sullivan 
and  Welsh  ? — Yes. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  I  think  that  is  going  too  far. 

12.801.  (Mr.  Atkinson.)  You  never  saw  the  original  of  these  ? — No. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  I  do  not  ask  you  anything. 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  Owing  to  the  death  of  the  constable  I  cannot  go  further. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  If  this  man  knew  anything  about  them  I  should  not  object. 

Dennis  McCarthy  sworn ;  examined  by  Mr.  Murphy. 

12.802.  Are  you  a  farmer  ? — Yes. 

12.803.  Where  do  you  live  ? — Kerry. 

12.804.  What  part  of  Kerry  ? — Outside  the  town  of  Kdlough. 

12.805.  Are  you  a  tenant  of  Lord  Kenmare’s  ? — Yes. 

12.806.  Now  in  October  1881  did  you  pay  the  whole  or  a  portion  of  your  rent  ? — I 
paid  no  rent. 

12.807.  Have  you  stated  that  you  did  ? — I  have  not. 

12.808.  To  anybody? — 1  forget  now  what  statement  I  made,  it  is  so  long  ago. 

12.809.  Since  you  have  been  over  here  in  London,  have  you  stated  to  anybody  that 
you  paid  your  rent  in  October  1881  ? — No. 

12.810.  Did  some  men  call  at  your  house  one  night  in  October  1881  ? — Yes. 

12.811.  About  how  many  men? — From  five  to  six. 

12.812.  Were  there  faces  covered  ? — It  was  soiled. 

12.813.  Soiled  with  what? — With  some  dirt. 

12.814.  Was  there  any  clothing  over  their  faces  ? — There  was  over  two  of  them. 

12.815.  We  are  getting  on.  Why  did  you  say  just  now  that  their  faces  were  covered 
with  dirt  when  I  asked  you  whether  there  was  any  clothing  over  them  ? 

12.816.  (The  President.)  He  said  their  faces  were  soiled  and  then  he  said  two  had 
clothing  on  them  ? — That  is  the  way  as  your  Lordship  said. 

12.817.  (Mr.  Murphy.)  What  did  they  do  when  they  came  to  the  door? — They  did 
nothing  at  all,  but  asked  me  to  open  the  door,  and  we  opened  the  door  and  they  got  in 
and  asked  for  the  pass-book.  I  showed  them  the  pass-book.  They  asked  me  for  an 
acre  of  land  for  a  poor  man  that  was  on  the  farm  ;  they  asked  me  to  give  an  acre  of 
land  to  the  poor  man,  and  they  threw  me  down  and  put  a  few  grains  into  my  hip,  and 
when  I  got  up  they  asked  me  would  I  give  it,  and  I  said  yes. 

12.818.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  pass-book  ;  do  you  mean  to  say  the  rent-book  ? 
— I  could  not  tell  it ;  but  they  asked  me  for  it  and  said  no  more. 

12.819.  What? — They  asked  me  for  it  and  said  no  more. 
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12.820.  Did  you  understand  what  they  meant  ? — I  did  not. 

12.821.  What  did  you  think  they  meant  ? — I  think  they  wanted  the  acre  of  land. 

12.822.  What  did  you  think  they  meant  when  they  asked  for  the  pass  book  ? — The 
acre  of  land  they  wanted. 

12.823.  Was  the  acre  of  land  the  pass  book  ? — It  was  not. 

12.824.  What  did  you  understand  them  to  mean  by  the  pass  book  ? — I  understand  it 
was  the  acre  of  land  that  they  were  wanting  all  along. 

12.825.  Is  it  a  custom  in  your  place  to  enter  the  rent  in  a  book  when  you  pay  it  ? — 
yes. 

12.826.  Is  the  rent  entered  sometimes  in  a  book? — Yes,  it  is  always  the  custom  of 
the  place. 

12.827.  Do  you  keep  the  book  ? — What  is  that  ? 

12.828.  Do  you  keep  the  book  when  the  rent  is  entered  ? — Yes,  always. 

12.829.  Had  you  any  book  except  that  in  your  house  ? — No. 

12.830.  And  you  had  a  book  of  that  sort  ? — I  have  always,  sir. 

12.831.  They  asked  you  for  the  pass  book,  and  you  did  not  know  what  they  meant; 
is  that  it  ? — I  showed  them  the  pass  book. 

12.832.  Was  that  the  rent  book? — That  was  where  it  was  entered,  the  rent. 

12.833.  Now  as  soon  as  you  showed  them  the  rent  book  they  looked  at  it,  I  suppose  ? 
— They  took  a  light  look  at  it,  and  no  more. 

12.834.  Was  it  then  they  shot  you  ? — No,  sir,  until  they  asked  me  about  the  acre  of 
land  for  the  poor  man,  it  was  then. 

12.835.  Did  you  tell  the  police  about  this  outrage  or  not  ? — I  did  not. 

12.836.  Why  not? — They  did  not  injure  me,  and  I  did  not  want  to.  What  did  I 
want  to  go  for  ? 

12.837.  They  shot  you  and  knocked  you  down  ? — They  did  as  I  was  not  giving  the 
acre  of  land.  A  few  grains  here,  that  was  all. 

12.838.  Did  you  take  the  grains  out  of  your  leg  yourself,  or  did  you  go  to  a  doctor  ? 
— I  did  not. 

12.839.  Took  it  out  yourself? — Picked  it  out  myself. 

12.840.  Why  did  not  you  go  to  a  doctor  ? — I  did  not  feel  any  way  so. 

12.841.  Did  they  ask  you  whether  you  were  a  Land  Leaguer? — They  never  did  any 
thing  about  it. 

12.842.  Who  used  to  pay  the  rent,  you  or  your  wife  generally  ? — My  wife  paid  it 
sometimes  and  myself. 

12.843.  Your  wife  may  have  paid  it,  though  you  do  not  know  anything  about  it  ? — I 
did  not  pay  it. 

12.844.  Did  your  wife  pay  it  ? — Yes. 

12.845.  Is  your  wife  coming  down  ? — Yes,  she  is  here. 

12.846.  Did  they  do  anything  to  her? — No. 

12.847.  Not  while  you  were  there  ? — Not  while  I  was  present. 


Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell. 


12.848.  How  long  have  you  lived  on  the  Kenmare  property  ? — I  have  lived  on  it  all 
my  life  through. 

12.849.  Have  you  been  there  all  your  life  ? — Yes,  all  my  life. 

12.850.  And  your  father  before  you,  I  suppose  ? — Yes. 

12.851.  Do  you  recollect  when  Mr.  Galway  was  the  agent  for  the  property  there? — 
I  do  well. 

12.852.  That  is  a  brother  of  Father  Galway,  is  not  it  ? — What’s  that  ? 

12.853.  Perhaps  you  do  not  know.  ^Things  were  very  peaceable  then,  were  not  they? 
— Yes. 


12.854.  He  was  a  kindly  man  ? — Yes. 

12.855.  Mr.  Galway  was? — Yes,  he  was. 

12.856.  When  was  the  agent  changed  ;  was  it  in  1876  or  1877,  do  you  recollect? — 
I  forget  now. 

12.857.  Was  there  a  rise  of  rent  immediately  after? — There  was  sir,  straight. 

12.858.  Who  was  the  agent  ? — Mr.  Hussey. 

12.859.  Had  there  been  any  trouble  upon  the  Kenmare  property  until  the  time  of 
Huss  y’s  appointment  as  agent  ? — No,  not  a  bit  in  the  world. 
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12.860.  Were  you  a  Land  Leaguer  yourself  ? — Eh? 

12.861.  Were  you  a  member  of  the  Land  League  ?  Yes. 

12.862.  Were  all  your  neighbours  ? — Yes,  all  round  me  at  all  events. 

12.863.  Did  you  become  a  member  of  the  National  League  when  it  was  started? — 

Yes.  ’ 

12.864.  And  your  neighbours  round  about? — Yes,  all  that  I  knew. 

12.865.  Now  I  want  to  understand  about  these  men  ;  there  were  five  or  six  of  them 

came,  you  say  ? — Yes.  .  . 

12.866.  Some  of  them  with  soiled  faces,  and  some  with  some  covering  on  their  faces  . 

— About  two.  - 

12.867.  And  they  asked  you  for  the  pass  book? — They  did  as  soon  as  they  came  in. 

12,,868.  And  then  they  asked  if  you  would  give  an  acre  of  land  to  some  poor  man  ? 

— Yes. 

12.869.  Was  that  a  labouring  man  ? — Yes. 

12.870.  Was  he  a  labouring  man  that  used  to  labour  for  you  ? — He  was,  sir,  but  not 

always.  . 

12.871.  Who  was  the  president  of  the  League  there? — I  forget  now,  sir,  at  the  time. 

12*, 872.  At  that  time  you  forget  who  was  there  ? — Yes. 

12.873.  Do  you  recollect  who  was  the  secretary  ? — I  do  well. 

12.874.  Who  was  it  ?— The  secretary,  I  could  not  tell  you  anything  about  him  ;  I  am 

no  scholar.  .. 

12.875.  You  do  not  recollect  who  the  president  at  that  time  was  ? — I  could  not  tell 

you. 

(The  Court  adjourned  for  a  short  time.) 


Kate  McCarthy  sworn  ;  examined  by  Mr.  Murphy. 

12.876.  Are  you  the  wife  of  Dennis  McCarthy  ? — Yes. 

12.877.  Do  you  remember  some  men  coming  to  your  house  in  October  1881,  in  the 
middle  of  the  night? — I  do. 

12.878.  How  were  they  dressed  when  they  came? — l hey  were  dressed  like  any  man. 

12’ 879.  And  their  faces  ? — There  was  some  covering  on  their  faces. 

12’ 880.  What  did  they  say  when  they  came  in  ?— They  asked  me,  would  he  give  an 
acre  of  land  to  the  poor  man  that  was  living  in  the  farm. 

12.881.  Did  they  say  anything  before  that?— They  asked  for  the  pass  book. 

12.882.  Was  the  pass  book  brought  out  ? — It  was. 

12.883.  Did  they  look  at  it?— I  could  not  say. 

12.884.  Had  your  husband  paid  some  of  his  rent  before  that  to  your  knowledge  ? — 
What  do  you  say  ? 

12.885.  Had  your  husband  paid  some  of  his  rent  before  these  men  came  ? — He  had 
a  long  time. 

12.886.  About  how  long  before  ? — I  could  not  exactly  tell  you. 

12.887.  Was  it  a  fortnight  before  ? — I  could  not  say. 

12.888.  I  propose  with  your  Lordships’  permission  to  ask  her  this  question,  whether 
she  gave  a  particular  answer  to  this  question — “  Did  you  tell  Mr.  Soames’  clerk  that 
“  he  had  paid  his  rent  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  before  the  men  came  ”  ? — It  was  not 
my  husband  that  paid  it,  it  was  I  that  paid  it  some  time  before  that. 

*12,889.  Did  they  ask  about  the  pass  book  first  when  they  came  ? — 1  was  not  in  the 
room.  I  could  not  tell  you  exactly  that. 

12.890.  Were  you  asked  anything  about  giving  the  acre  of  land  ? — I  was. 

12.891.  What  did  you  say  ? — I  said  I  would  not  interfere  with  my  husband. 

12.892.  What  did  they  do  then? — They  only  fired  shot  over  my  head.  I  could  not 
say  whether  they  shot  over  my  head  or  back. 

12.893.  Near  your  back? — No ;  I  heard  the  report  over  mo,  but  I  did  not  look. 

12.894.  (Sir  C.  Itussell.)  I  do  not  trouble  you. 


Sergeant  David  Droiian  sworn  ;  examined  by  the  Attorney-General. 

12,895.  You  are  a  sergeant  in  the  Irish  Constabulary? — Yos. 

12*896.  Were  you  stationed  at  llackmore  in  the  year  1881  ? — Yes,  Rathmoro. 
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12.897.  Do  you  remember  the  occasion  when  some  men  visited  M'Carthy’s  house  ? — 
Yes,  I  was  on  duty  and  I  heard  it  casually.  He  did  not  repeat  it  to  me. 

12.898.  You  heard  it? — Yes. 

12.899.  Have  you  found  yourself  any  notices  posted  up  by  his  house  just  before 
that? — Not  near  his  house  ;  some  distance  away. 

12.900.  How  far  away  ? — About  a  mile. 

12.901.  Anything  about  the  rent? — It  was  a  general  notice  cautioning  tenants  not  to 
pay  rent. 

12.902.  Was  there  any  Land  League  in  that  neighbourhood  at  that  time? — Yes, 
there  was  a  branch  of  the  Land  League  in  a  village  about  a  mile  from  his  house  called 
Greeveguilla. 

12.903.  Do  you  recollect  whether  the  notice  not  to  pay  rent  had  any  reference  to  the 
Land  League  or  not  ? — I  could  not  say. 

12.904.  You  went  to  his  house  and  found  he  had  been  shot  at  ? — Yes. 

Cross-examined  by  Sir  Charles  Russell. 

12.905.  How  long  were  you  stationed  at  Kerry  ? — I  was  stationed  in  that  district 
from  November  1877  till  August  1882. 

12.906.  What  part  of  the  county  had  you  been  stationed  in  before  ? — Galway,  the 
East  Riding. 

12.907.  Up  to  1877  ?— Yes. 

12.908.  After  August  1882  where  did  you  go  to  ?  — Castleisland,  in  county  Kerry 
also. 

12.909.  Castleisland  from  August  1882  to  the  present  time? — Yes. 

12.910.  You  are  there  now  ? — Yes,  in  the  district ;  not  in  the  town. 

12.911.  In  the  neighbourhood? — Yes. 

12.912.  Are  there  many  secret  societies  in  Kerry  ? — Well,  I  could  not  say  exactly. 

12.913.  Have  you  heard  so  ? — Yes,  1  have  heard  of  some  there. 

12.914.  What  were  their  names? — The  only  society  I  heard  of  was  the  Moon¬ 
lighters. 

12.915.  Have  you  not  heard  of  the  Rockites? — No. 

12.916.  Ribbon  men? — No. 

12.917.  Moonlighters  ? — Moonlighters. 

12.918.  Well,  according  to  your  information,  were  these  Moonlighters  principally 
young  boys  ? — They  are  principally  farmers’  sons  and  small  farmers  themselves. 

12.919.  That  is  your  information? — Yes. 

Re-examined  by  Sir  Henry  James. 

19.920.  Did  you  know  these  men  as  being  farmers  or  farmers’  sons  ? — Yes. 

12.921.  Do  you  know  as  a  fact  whether  they  or  any  of  them  belonged  to  the  Land 
League  ? — I  do. 

Mary  Hickey  sworn ;  examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson. 

12.922.  What  was  your  husband’s  name  ? — Cornelius  Hickey. 

12.923.  What  business  did  he  follow  ? — He  was  a  caretaker  before  he  was  shot. 

12.924.  Was  he  a  caretaker  on  an  evicted  farm,  till - 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  Where  does  he  live  ? 

12.925.  (Mr.  Atkinson.)  Was  he  caretaking  any  farm  ? — Yes,  minding  a  farm. 

12.926.  Where  was  that  farm  situated ;  near  what  town  was  it  ? — Near  Castleisland. 

12.927.  Do  you  remember  in  1880,  about  six  years  ago? — It  was  in  the  year  1882. 

12.928.  Did  some  people  come  to  your  husband’s  house  at  night  ? — They  did  ;  they 
came  to  the  house ;  Ido  not  know  who  they  were. 

12.929.  At  night? — Yes. 

12.930.  You  were  living  upon  this  farm? — He  was  not;  he  never  lived  upon  the 
farm. 

12.931.  He  was  taking  care  of  the  farm? — He  was  for  a  considerable  while  before 
hat. 

12.932.  Did  the  men  come  into  the  house  ? — I  could  not  tell  you,  they  only  broke 
the  door  and  fired  in  the  shots. 

12.933.  Did  they  say  anything  ? — Not  a  word. 

12.934.  Now  shortly  after  that  were  you  in  the  town  of  Castleisland  with  your 
husband  ? — Yes. 
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12.935.  "Were  you  returning  home  in  the  evening? — Yes. 

12.936.  Do  you  remember  the  month  it  was  ? — I  do,  it  was  the  8th  of  June. 

12.937.  You  were  coming  home;  were  you  walking  or  how? — We  were  walking 
together. 

12.938.  Were  there  only  the  two  of  you  ? — That  is  all. 

12.939.  Do  you  know  a  place  called  Crag  on  the  road  from  Castleisland,  going  to 
the  place  where  your  husband  lived  ? — Yes,  I  do, 

12.940.  The  8th  of  June  1882  ?— Yes. 

12.941.  What  business  had  you  been  doing  in  Castleisland  that  day?— It  was  a 
holiday  day. 

12.942.  Was  it  the  Road  Sessions  ? — Yes,  it  was  a  holiday,  there  was  a  Court  in 
Castleisland  that  day. 

12.943.  Was  your  husband  attending  the  Court? — He  was  summoned  that  day  to 
the  Court. 

12.944.  Did  he  summon  some  person,  or  was  he  summoned  himself  ? — It  was  some 
assault. 

12.945.  Some  case  he  had  ? — Yes. 

12.946.  What  was  the  case  ? — It  was  an  assault,  I  think  he  got. 

12.947.  As  you  were  going  home  did  anything  happen  to  your  husband  on  your  road 
home  ? — Yes. 

12.948.  What  was  it  ? — Two  men  came  out  of  the  road  and  told  him  to  stand. 

12.949.  Told  him  what? — Told  him  to  stand.  They  pointed  a  revolver  at  him. 

12.950.  Did  they  say  anything  to  him  when  they  told  him  to  stand  ? — Of  course  he 
did  nothing  but  stand  ;  what  could  he  do  ? 

12.951.  Did  he  stand? — He  did. 

12.952.  Did  they  fire  at  him  ? — They  did. 

12.953.  In  both  legs? — In  one  leg. 

12.954.  Did  they  say  anything  to  him  at  all  as  to  why  they  fired  at  him,  or  give  any 
reason  for  it  ?  They  asked  him  would  he  land-grab  any  more.  He  said  he  never  did 
and  never  would. 

12.955.  Was  it  after  that  he  was  fired  at  ? — Yes. 

12.956.  Immediately  after  ? — Yes. 

12.957.  Was  there  any  other  question  or  any  other  remark  made? — No,  no  other 

remark. 

12.958.  Where  was  your  husband  brought  to  ?— He  was  brought  into  Castleisland. 
He  was  carried  home  that  evening.  He  was  near  the  house. 

12.959.  What  house  ? — To  his  own  house  ;  and  he  was  brought  in  the  following  day 

to  Castleisland  to  the  hospital.  0 

12.960.  Is  there  a  man  of  the  name  of  Dennis  Hickey,  a  publican  ? — Yes. 

12.961.  Was  your  husband  brought  to  his  house  ? — He  was,  the  first  nio-ht. 

12.962.  Is  he  living  in  Castleisland  ? — Yes,  he  did. 

12.963.  Did  he  live  at  Castleisland  ? — Yes,  he  did. 

12.964.  I  suppose  your  husband  was  a  relative  of  his  ?— He  was  the  same  name,  but 
they  had  no  relation.  We  had  one  name. 

12.965.  While  your  husband  was  at  Hickey’s  house  that  night,  did  you  see  any 
notice  that  was  posted  up  at  Hickey’s,  the  publican’s,  house  ? — I  did  not  see  it,  but  I 
was  told  it  was  there. 

12.966.  You  did  not  see  it  ? — I  did  not,  but  it  was  there. 

12.967.  When  you  went  to  Hickey’s  house  that  night,  had  you  any  arrangement 
made  to  go  to  the  hospital  that  day,  or  were  you  to  have  kept  your  husband  in  Hickey’s 
house  ? — It  was  the  following  day  we  went  to  the  hospital. 

12.968.  When  you  went  the  day  before  to  Hickey’s  house,  was  he  to  be  left  at 
Hickey’s  house  in  order  to  be  attended  by  a  doctor  ? — Yes. 

12.969.  But  the  next  day  he  was  removed  to  hospital  ? — Yes. 

12.970.  What  was  the  object  of  removing  him  to  the  hospital  the  next  day  ?-  •  Ho- 
was  noticed  not  to  have  him  in  the  house. 

12.971.  Who  was  noticed  ? — The  man  at  the  house. 

12.972.  That  is  Hickey  the  publican  ? — Yes. 

12.973.  Not  to  have  your  husband  in  the  house? — Yes. 
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Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell. 

12.974.  Were  not  you  in  error  in  saying  that  your  husband  was  caretaker  of  an 
evicted  farm.  That  is  not  true,  is  it? — He  was  four  months  looking  after  the  place  ; 
he  never  lived  in  it. 

12.975.  So  if  that  is  the  case  you  and  your  husband  lived  originally  at  Carseveen  ? 
— No,  he  did  not,  he  only  had  the  land  at  Carseveen. 

12.976.  Had  not  your  husband  a  farm  at  Carseveen? — No. 

12.977.  Had  your  husband  no  farm  there? — No. 

12.978.  Hid  he  lend  some  money  to  his  brother  James  ?— Oh,  that  is  the  one ;  to 
someone  he  gave  the  money,  and  it  is  nothing. 

12.979.  Was  it  to  Michael,  his  brother,  with  the  land? — It  is  Michael.  James 
took  it. 

12.980.  I  want  to  put  it  to  you.  Was  it  Michael  that  had  the  farm  at  Carseveen? 
— No,  but  it  was  the  brother  at  Carseveen  that  took  the  land,  it  was  himself  that  took 
the  land. 

12.981.  What  was  the  name  of  the  man  that  lived  at  Carseveen  ? — James  Hickey. 

12.982.  He  was  a  brother  of  your  husband  ? — Yes. 

12.983.  Hid  he  lend  money  upon  a  farm  near  Castleisland  belonging  to  a  brother 
named  James.  Had  your  husband  a  brother  called  James? — It  is  that  man  that  had 
the  land — James  Hickey  that  has  the  land. 

12.984.  Was  your  husband  put  in  to  take  care  of  this  land  for  Michael  that  had  the 
farm  at  Carseveen  ? — -He  had  the  farm  at  Carseveen,  the  man  took  the  land,  they  had 
no  farm  at  Carseveen. 

12.985.  I  know  you  had  no  farm,  but  was  your  husband  put  into  the  land  with 
James  to  take  care  of  it  for  Michael  who  had  the  farm  at  Carseveen ;  he  was  the  man 
who  carried  on  some  business  at  Carseveen  ? — He  is  there. 

12.986.  Just  follow  me.  Was  not  James  your  husband’s  brother,  and  was  not  he 
taken  up  and  sentenced  to  four  months’  imprisonment  for  intimidation  ? — James  ?  Is 
it  Michael  ?  It  was  not  James. 

12.987.  Was  it  Michael  ? — Yes. 

12.988.  And  had  four  months  in  gaol  for  threatening  or  intimidating  your  husband  ? 
— No  ;  it  was  for  forcible  possession. 

12.989.  That  is  to  say,  for  taking  land  that  your  husband  thought  he  had  a  right  to 
hold,  and  that  Michael  was  claiming  ? — My  husband  had  his  own  farm. 

12.990.  What  I  want  to  get  is  this,  it  is  rather  difficult  to  do  it,  but  your  husband’s 
brother  was  put  four  months  in  prison  ? — Yes. 

12.991.  That  was  after  a  dispute  with  your  husband? — No,  not  for  a  dispute,  for  it 
was  to  take  the  house  back  again ;  taking  forcible  possession. 

12.992.  For  taking  forcible  possession  of  what  ? — Of  the  house. 

12.993.  Of  the  house  which  your  husband  was  claiming  ? — It  is  not  my  husband, 
but  James  was  caretaker. 

•  12,994.  I  know,  but  which  your  husband  was  claiming  as  caretaker  for  James;  is 

not  that  it  ? — Yes. 

12.995.  And  after  this  attack  upon  your  husband,  you  know,  when  he  was  shot  in 
this  brutal  way,  was  it  James  or  was  it  Michael? — Michael. 

12.996.  Michael  was  arrested  on  suspicion  ? — No,  sir,  he  was  not  taken  on  suspicion, 
it  was  not  him  at  all,  because  Michael  was  in  gaol  when  he  was  killed. 

12.997.  Was  not  he  afterwards  re-arrested  on  suspicion  ? — No ;  he  was  not. 

12.998.  What? — No;  he  was  not  taken. 

12.999.  Was  James  his  brother? — It  is  James  that  has  the  land. 

13,000.  Was  it  James  that  was  arrested  on  suspicion.  Was  any  brother  of  yours  ? 
— No  ;  there  was  not. 

13,001.  Was  there  any  brother  of  your  husband’s  arrested? — No. 

13,002.  Was  any  son,  either  of  James  or  Michael,  arrested? — No,  sir. 

13,003.  Was  there  anybody  arrested? — There  was  a  deal  arrested,  but  no  proof. 

13,004.  Who  was  arrested  ? — There  was  a  good  many  arrested. 

13,005.  How  many  ? — A  good  many  were  arrested  ;  I  do  not  think. 

13,006.  Was  there  not  somebody  of  the  name  of  Hickey  arrested  ? — No,  sir. 

13,007.  What  ? — No,  sir. 

13,008.  Are  you  sure  ? — There  was  several  arrested ;  but  there  was  no  proof. 
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13,009.  Your  husband  was  popular  with  his  neighbours  there,  was  not  he  ? — Yes. 
ls’oiO.  What  time  of  the  year  is  St.  Stephen’s  Day  do  you  know  ;  it  is  about  close 
to  Christmas,  is  not  it  ?— Yes. 

13,011.  You  had  a  dance  at  your  house  on  that  day,  had  not  you  ( — I  hardly  know. 
It  is  about  seven  years  ago  that  happened  in  my  house. 

13  012.  I  am  not  finding  any  fault  with  you.  You  bad  a  dance  at  your  house  at 

Christmas  before  ? — I  suppose  1  had.  _ 

13  013.  And  all  your  neighbours  and  friends  attended  ? — Yes. 

13^014.  And  were  they  on  friendly  terms  with  you  ? — Yes. 

13,015.  Now,  Mrs.  Hickey  ? — I  will  tell  you  the  truth. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  you  will  not,  but  just  tell  me,  was  not  it  said  in  the 
country  that  this  brutaT attack  on  your  husband  was  because  of  the  dispute  he  had 
with  his  brother  about  this  rent,  was  not  it  ? — It  was  about  what  occurred  afterwards. 
13,017.  Was  that  what  was  said? — Yes. 


Re-examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson. 


13,018.  You  were  asked  whether  your  husband  was  popular  in  the  country.  Do  you 
know  whether  this  case  was  mentioned  at  the  Land  League  meeting  ? 

(Sir  C.  Bussell. )  Was  she  there  ? 

13,019.  (Mr.  Atkinson.)  Were  you  at  it? — No. 

13,020.  You  were  asked  was  he  popular  throughout  the  country.  Was  it  reported 
in  the  country  whether  his  case  had  been  before  the  Land  League  ? — It  was  from  a 


mere  hearing. 

13,021.  Was  it  reported  through  the  country  ? 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  There  was  not  a  Land  League  at  that  time. 

13,022.  (Mr.  Atkinson.)  In  1882? — No. 

13,023.  Was  it  reported  in  the  country  at  the  time  ? 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beicl.)  I  submit  that  is  not  an  admissible  question. 

(The  President.)  I  think  it  is,  in  connexion  with  was  he  a  popular  man.  The  ques¬ 
tion  means  was  there  some  change  in  his  popularity;  that  is  what  is  suggested; 
however,  it  comes  to  nothing. 

13,024.  (Mr.  Atkinson.)  You  do  not  know  whether  it  was  or  not  ? — No. 

13,025.  You  do  not  know  whether  it  was  reported  that  the  case  had  been  considered 

by  the  League  ? — No. 

13,026.  Your  brother  Michael  was  in  gaol  at  the  time  your  husband  was  shot  ? — He 


(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  Again  in  this  connexion  I  would  ask  permission  to  refer— I  think  it 
is  convenient  it  should  be  done  at  this  moment — to  what  appeared  in  the  “  Kerry 
Sentinel,”  upon  this  occurrence  being  reported.  My  friend  can  check  it ;  it  is  the 
9th  June  1882  and  7th  July  1882,  it  was  some  time  after  the  occurrence,  but  before  he 
died.  The  first  notice,  my  Lord,  is  this,  “  Last  evening  about  4  o'clock  as  a  farmer 
“  named  Cornelius  Hickey  residing  at  Crumey  within  two  miles  of  this  town  was 
“  proceeding  home  accompanied  by  his  wife,  when  within  about  half  a  mile  of  liis 
“  house  two  persons,  who  evidently  were  laying  in  wait  for  him,  emerged  from  behind 
“  a  fence  and  without  exchanging  a  word  fired  two  shots  which  took  effect  in  the 
“  right  leg  below  the  knee.  It  is  thought  that  the  pellet  passed  through  the  leg. 
“  The  unfortunate  man  with  the  assistance  of  his  wife  struggled  a  short  distance  to  a 
“  house  where  he  was  in  a  short  time  treated  by  Dr.  Nolan.  Sub-inspector  Davis, 
“  Head  Constable  Huggins,  and  a  party  of  police  went  promptly  by  the  bedside  of  the 
“  wounded  man  who  stated  he  could  not  identify  any  of  the  parties.  One  of  them  he 
“  states  was  in  the  garb  of  a  woman,  the  second  dressed  in  male^  apparel,  and  both 
“  heavily  masked.  Hickey  is  a  caretaker  on  a  farm  which  was  taken  lately  from  his 
“  brother  Michael,”  then  there  is  a  kind  of  editorial  note. 

(The  President.)  Are  you  reading  from  the  newspaper? 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  I  have  it  in  a  copy. 

(Sir  JP.  James.)  I  presume  my  learned  friend  has  taken  steps  to  vorify  it  ?' 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  I  have  not  taken  any  steps ;  I  am  not  committing  myself  to  a 
statement  that  I  have  compared  them.  1  am  only  reading  what  purports  to  be  a  copy, 
“  7th  July  1882.  This  morning  intelligence  was  conveyed  to  town  that  the  unfor- 
“  tunate  Cornelius  Hickey,  who  was  recently  fired  at  near  Castleisland,  succumbed  to 
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“  his  wounds.  It  appears  that  his  leg  had  been  amputated  on  Tesday  last,  and  the 
“  poor  man  became  gradually  weaker  after  the  operation,  and  died  last  evening.  Six 
“  men  are  at  present  in  custody  on  the  charge  of  being  concerned  in  the  outrage,  but 
“  it  appears  he  failed  to  identify  any  of  them.  We  cannot  refer  to  this  sad  event 
“  without  again  raising  our  voice  in  protest  against  the  cowardly  and  bloodthirsty 
“  policy  which  dooms  to  death,  or  lifelong  torture,  an  unfortunate  fellow-creature,  and 
“  we  call  upon  all  righteous  men  who  love  religion  and  peace,  and  value  the  well-being 
of  our  devoted  land,  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  discourage  and  cry  down  these 
“  diabolical  deeds  of  blood  and  vengeance,  which  are  so  alien  to  the  true  instincts  of 
“  the  Irish  people.”  Then  there  is  a  note  which  refers  to  it.  I  may  as  well  exhaust 
it.  It  is  the  21st  of  July  1882  :  “  A  private  inquiry  was  held  at  the  County  Hall.  The 
“  prisoners  charged  were  remanded  again,  the  magistrates  remarking,  that  if  the 
“  information  contained  in  a  letter  which  Constable  Gilhooly  said  he  had  got,  and 
“  which  he  thought  implicated  the  prisoners,  turned  out  to  be  false,  he  would  discharge 
“  both  the  prisoners.” 


Head  Constable  David  George  Huggins  recalled ;  further  examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson. 

13,027.  Were  you  head  constable  at  Castleisland  in  the  year  1882? — Yes. 

13,028.  Do  you  remember  the  time  this  outrage  was  committed  on  Hickey  ? — Yes. 

13,029.  Was  he  brought  in  to  the  house  of  a  publican  named  Hickey  in  Castleisland  ? 
*  He  was  first  brought  home,  and  the  next  day  he  was  brought  in  in  order  to  be  near 
the  doctor,  to  David  Hickey’s  house. 

13,030.  He  was  brought  in  there  for  the  purpose  of  being  attended  to  by  the  doctor  ? 
— Yes. 

13,031.  Did  you  see  a  notice  that  was  posted  upon  the  house  of  this  publican? — Yes. 

13,032.  On  the  night  of  the  day  of  this  wounded  man  being  taken  there  ? — Yes. 

13,033.  Have  you  got  the  notice  ? — I  have  not. 

13,034.  Have  you  searched  for  it  ? — Yes,  I  have. 

13,035.  Could  you  find  it  ? — I  could  not  find  it ;  I  left  there  in  1886,  and  I  left  the 
papers  behind  me. 

13,036.  Did  you  see  it  posted  yourself  ?— No,  I  did  not  see  it  posted,  but  it  was 
handed  to  me  by  David  Hickey. 

13,037.  What  was  in  it  ? — It  threatened  any  person  who  would  enter  Hickey’s  house 
while  Cornelius  Hickey  was  stopping  there. 

13,038.  In  consequence  of  that - 

( Sir  C.  Bussell.)  Do  not  say  “  In  consequence.” 

13,039.  {Mr.  Atkinson.)  Was  the  man  removed  to  the  hospital  ? — He  was. 

,  13,040.  Was  it  in  consequence  of  this  notice  ? — It  was. 

13,041.  Did  he  die  in  the  hospital  ? — Yes,  he  died  about  a  week  after  his  leg  was 
amputated. 

13,042.  One  of  the  legs  was  amputated,  and  he  died  ? — Yes. 

{Sir.  C.  Russell.)  It  was  not  a  week  after. 

13,043.  {Mr.  Atkinson.)  How  many  days  after  ? — He  died,  I  think,  about  a  week 
after  that. 

13,044.  {Sir  G.  Bussell.)  No. 

{The  Witness.)  I  do  Eot  know  exactly  about  the  date. 

{Sir  C.  Bussell.)  It  was  nearly  a  month  afterwards,  it  was  a  month  all  but  two 
days.  I  have  no  questions  to  ask. 

William  W illiams  sworn  ;  examined  by  Mr.  Ronan. 

13,045.  Do  you  live  at  Bruceterfield  on  the  property  of  Mr.  Orton  ? — I  do. 

13,046.  Do  you  recollect  in  the  year  1884  he  evicted  a  tenant  named  Fitzgerald  ? — 
Yes. 

13,047.  Were  you  working  for  Mr.  Orton  on  the  farm  Fitzgerald  was  evicted  from  ? 
— I  was. 

13,048.  Do  you  remember  some  people  coming  to  your  house  about  12  o’clock  at 
night  ? — I  do. 

13,049.  How  long  ago  was  that  ? — I  think  about  November  1885,  or  between 
November  and  December  of  1885. 
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13,050.  Yon  were  working  on  the  evicted  farm  at  that  time  ? — I  was. 

13,051.  What  did  you  first  hear— was  it  a  knocking  at  the  door  ?— Yes. 

13,052.  What  sort  of  a  knocking? — They  bursted  it  in  with  a  heavy  rock. 

13,053.  What  did  you  say  to  them  ? — I  heard  the  bedroom  door  being  struck  with 
the  stones,  and  I  shouted,  Who  is  that  breaking  in  the  house. 

13,054.  And  what  did  they  say  ? — They  said  it  was  Captain  Moonlight,  and  I  asked 
him  what  he  wanted,  and  he  said,  “  Come  up,  come  up.  I  want  you.”  “  Indeed,’’  1 
said,  “  I  won’t  come  down  neither.”  “  Oh,  come  up,”  he  said,  “come  up.”  “  No,’  I 
said^  “  I  can  hear  what  you  have  to  say  where  I  am.  Say  what  you  have  to  say.”  He 
slipped  out  then  out  of  the  front  door  and  fired  in  through  the  window  towards  where 

I  stood. 

13,055.  Could  he  see  you  from  where  he  was  ? — He  could  not,  and  1  fired. 

13^056.  Did  the  shot  hit  you  ? — No,  little  grains  touched  me  about  the  hip.  They 
did  not  hurt  me,  but  I  hardly  felt  them. 

13,057.  Was  the  bolt  of  the  window  broken  by  the  shot  ? — It  was. 

13  058.  Was  that  an  iron  bolt  ? — Yes. 

13,059.  A  short  time  before  this  did  you  get  any  notices  ? — I  did. 

13,060.  How  did  they  come — was  it  by  post  or  were  they  fastened  on  the  house  ?—s. 

By  post. 

13,06 L.  What  did  you  do  with  them? — I  gave  them  to  Mr.  Orton  and  he  handed 
them  to  the  police.  I  showed  him. 

13,062.  What  was  in  them  ? — The  first  one  I  got  was  apologising — I  ought  to  quit 
the  place. 

13,063.  Is  that  one  of  them  [ handing  paper  to  witness ]  ? — It  is ;  that  is  one  of 
them. 

13,064.  Now  look  at  that  other  one.  [Passing  a  document,  which  was  put  in  and  read 
and  was  as  follows  : — ] 

“  Head  Quarters. 

“  Take  notice,  anyone  that  will  shoot  Hungry  Orpen  of  Jullala  the  Orange 
“  Bastard  and  also  his  Emergency  bailiff  Bill  Williams  will  receive  the  reward  of 
“  50 01.  with  the  greatest  pleasure  the  moment  the  deed  is  done.  Now  is  the  time 
“  for  anyone  that  wants  to  take  the  money.” 

Is  that  another  of  them  ? — That  is  one  which  was  put  up  on  a  tree,  I  heard,  in  the 
road.  That  did  not  come  to  my  house. 

13,065.  You  did  not  see  this  one  yourself?. — No. 

13,066.  After  this  did  you  get  police  protection  ? — Yes. 

13,067.  Did  you  carry  arms  since  ? — Yes. 

13,068.  Up  to  this  time,  the  working  on  this  evicted  farm,  had  you  always  been  on 
food  terms  with  your  neighbours  ? — I  had,  the  best  of  terms. 

&  13,069.  Had  they  any  other  spite  against  you  or  cause  of  complaint  ? — No,  they 
could  not  have  had. 

13,070.  You  had  no  enemies  in  the  district? — No. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  I  do  not  ask  any  question. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Lockwood. 

13,071.  Is  it  Henry  Orpen  the  man  of  whom  you  spoke? — Bichard  Hungerford 
Orpen. 

13,072.  Do  you  know  a  man  of  the  name  of  Whateley  or  Wheatley  ? — I  did.  I  do. 
If  I  saw  him  at  present  I  would  know  him. 

13,073.  You  would  know  him  ? — Yes.  I  have  not  seen  him  now  for  a  long  time. 
13,074.  Was  he  any  relation  of  Orpen’s? — He  was  a  son-in-law. 

13,075.  Was  there  a  quarrel  between  Orpen  and  Whateley? — There  was  some  law 
proceedings  between  them. 

13,076.  They  quarrelled? — They  did  not  quarrel  any  more  than  have  some  law. 
Mr.  Whateley  had  had  some  law  proceedings  takon  against  him. 

13,077.  Do  you  know  what  it  was  that  was  the  cause  of  the  law  proceedings  between 
Whateley  and  Orpen  ? — I  heard  a  little  about  it. 

13,078.  Toll  us  what  you  heard.  What  was  it?  What  was  the  cause  of  this 
dispute  between  the  Whateleys  and  the  Orpens  ? — I  believe  it  was  something  about 
a  breach  of  character  or  one  thing  or  another  of  that  kind. 
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13,079.  But  whose  character  had  been  breached  ? — Oh,  I  was  not  told  of  that.  It 
was  about  the  granddaughter,  I  believe,  of  his. 

13,080.  Tell  me  what  was  the  cause.  There  was  some  dispute  between  them  with 
regard  to  the  granddaughter  ? — Something  happened  to  the  granddaughter. 

13,081.  Something  of  a  delicate  natuie,  perhaps  ? — Yes. 

13,082.  Very  well,  we  will  not  go  into  it.  Was  the  result  of  that  that  there  was  a 
trial  at  the  Cork  assizes  ? — It  was  not  tried  ;  it  was  settled  without. 

13,083.  But  did  you  go  to  the  Cork  assizes  prepared  to  try  it  ?— Yes,  we  did. 

13,084.  Which  side  did  you  take  ? — It  was  Mr.  Whateley  that  took  me. 

13,085.  Did  you  go  to  give  evidence  for  him  ? — I  did. 

13,086.  Against  the  Orpens? — Yes. 

13,087.  When  was  this  ? — Last  March  three  years.  I  do  not  exactly  know,  but  it 
was  in  March.  It  was  at  the  spring  assizes. 

13,088.  I  am  sure  I  do  not  want  to  go  into  the  detail  of  this  quarrel  between  the 
Orpens  and  the  Whateleys,  but  was  it  a  family  dispute  ? — Yes. 

13,089.  And  a  bitter  one  ? — Yes. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson. 

13,090.  What  was  the  Christian  name  of  this  Fitzgerald  ? — Garrett. 

13,091.  Is  there  a  place  called  Barrowduff  near  where  you  are  living  ? — Yes,  it  is  one 
of  the  parishes. 

13,092.  About  what  time  did  this  outrage  occur.  What  was  the  exact  date  of  it  ? — 
About  November  or  December  of  1885. 

13,093.  How  long  ago  was  this  trial  of  Mr.  Whateley’s  you  were  subpoenaed  on  ?  A 
couple  of  years  ago  ? — It  is  that  much  anyway.  Whether  two  or  three,  I  could  not 
say.  It  was  at  the  spring  assizes,  I  remember.  I  think  so. 

( Sir  H.  James.)  My  Lord,  we  will  now  put  in  a  file  of  “  United  Ireland.”  The  paper 
is  dated  Saturday,  January  16th,  1886.  We  have  given  formal  proof  of  the  registra¬ 
tion  of  “  United  Ireland.” 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  Theie  is  no  objection. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  There  are  several  columns  under  the  heading  of  the  Irish  National 
League.  Under  that  heading  comes  a  paragraph  headed  “  Barrowduff  (county 
Kerry).” 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  What  is  is  this  d  propos  of  ? 

(Sir  H.  James.)  Of  this  case. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  This  was  November  1885,  he  says. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  So  it  is,  January  16th.  I  am  reading — 

[The  paragraph  was  put  in  and  read,  and  was  as  follows  : — ] 

“Barrowduff  (co.  Kerry). 

“  Mr.  Timothy  Counihan,  L.P.G.,  Vice  President,  in  the  chair. 

“  The  following  resolutions  were  passed  unanimously  :  ‘  That  we  condemn  in 
“  ‘  the  strongest  terms  possible  the  action  of  those  landlords  who  are  evicting 
“  ‘  their  tenants  in  our  locality  for  the  nonpayment  of  impossible  rents  in  these 
“  ‘  depressed  times,  and  we  earnestly  call  on  the  Government  to  protect  Her 
“  ‘  Majesty’s  subjects  from  their  nefarious  actions.  That  we  also,  in  emphatic 
“  ‘  terms,  condemn  the  action  of  a  farmer  for  working  on  Garrett  Fitzgerald’s 
“  ‘  evicted  farm  ;  and  furthermore  condemn  those  persons  who  hold  intercourse 
“  ‘  with  him  or  aid  him  in  his  unmanly  action.’  ” 

Henry  W illiams  sworn  ;  examined  by  Mr.  Ronan. 

13,094.  You  are  a  son  of  the  last  witness? — Yes. 

13,095.  Do  you  know  Garrett  Fitzgerald’s  farm  ? — Yes. 

13,096.  After  it  was  evicted  you  and  your  father  used  to  work  it  for  Mr.  Orpen  ? — 
Yes. 

13,097.  Do  you  remember  the  night  your  father’s  houso  was  fired  into  ? — Yes. 

13,098.  Did  you  hear  a  shot? — Yes. 

13,099.  Did  you  hear  any  people  on  the  road  ? — Yes. 

13.100.  How  many  people  about  ? — I  heard  them  on  the  road,  I  could  not  see  them. 

13.101.  Could  you  tell  how  many? — I  could  not. 
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13.102.  Did  you  hear  any  of  them  say  anything  ? — I  heard  one  say,  “  Halt.” 

13.103.  When  you  got  home  did  you  see  the  marks  on  the  -window? — Yes. 

13.104.  Was  anyone  arrested  for  this  thing? — No. 

13.105.  After  this  were  you  all  boycotted  ? — In  a  certain  way. 

13.106.  Tell  us  the  way  ? — Some  of  the  people  not  speaking  to  us. 

13.107.  Were  you  at  school  at  the  time  ? — I  was  working  for  Mr.  Orpen. 

13.108.  Did  you  go  to  school? — I  went  to  the  chapel  afterwards. 

13.109.  How  used  the  people  to  treat  you  there  ? — Some  of  them  used  to  pelt  me 
with  earth  and  stones. 

13.110.  Used  you  to  go  to  school  at  that  time  ? — Yes. 

13.111.  How  were  you  treated  at  school  ?  How  used  other  scholars  to  treat  you  ? — 
Some  of  them  used  not  to  speak  to  me ;  more  of  them  used. 

13.112.  Do  you  know  Father  Shanneragh? — Yes. 

13.113.  Do  you  know  what  connexion  he  bad  with  the  League  at  the  time  ? 

13.114.  ( Sir  C.  Russell.)  Had  he  any? — I  believe  he  had.  He  had  some  connexion 
with  it.  I  do  not  know  what. 

13.115.  (Mr.  Ronan.)  Was  your  father  a  member  of  the  League? — He  was  once. 

13.116.  Was  he  at  the  time  the  house  was  fired  into? — I  am  not  sure.  He  was 

before. 

13.117.  Do  you  know  two  men  named  Reardon  and  Buckley? — Yes. 

13.118.  Are  they  Leaguers  ? — Yes. 

13.119.  Did  they  do  anything  to  you  when  you  were  on  the  road  ? — I  met  Reardon 
and  Buckley,  and  Reardon  led  Buckley’s  jennet  on  to  the  centre  of  the  road,  so  that 
I  was  forced  to  go  into  the  dyke. 

13.120.  Did  they  boo  at  you  as  you  were  passing  ? — After  I  had  passed  they  did. 

13.121.  Do  you  know  a  girl  named  Kate  Donohoe  or  Kate  Donovan  ? — I  do  not 
know  Kate  Donovan. 

13.122.  Do  you  know  any  girl  that  was  a  friend  of  yours  that  had  her  hair  cut  off  ? 
— I  know  what  you  mean.  It  was  said  her  hair  was  cut  off,  but  it  was  not. 

13.123.  You  did  not  see  it? — No.  Ellen  Denohue,  this  gentleman  means. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Lockwood. 

13.124.  You  heard  about  the  girl’s  hair  being  cut  off? — Yes, 

13.125.  Are  you  a  popular  character  in  the  neighbourhood  where  you  live  ? — No. 

13.126.  And  you  were  not  popular  at  school? — No. 

13,127-  Do  you  ever  remember  being  popular? — Yes. 

13.128.  Before  you  went  to  school  ? — Yes. 

13.129.  But  not  since  ? — No. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Harrington, 

13.130.  Was  it  you  or  your  brother  was  accused  of  moonlighting ;  were  you 
brought  to  trial  for  moonlighting  or  your  brother — which  of  the  two? — No. 

13.131.  Not  you? — Nor  any  of  us,  neither  me  nor  my  brother. 

13.132.  You  were  never  charged  with  moonlighting  ? — No. 

13.133.  Which  of  you  did  Miss  Whateley  swear  for  at  the  trial  at  the  assizes? — ■ 
Miss  Whateley  swore  for  George  Williams,  that  he  was  not  the  man  who  beat  Doherty 
on  the  road. 

13.134.  He  is  not  your  brother,  is  he  ? — He  is.  He  was  not  accused  of  moonlighting, 
though. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Ronan. 

13.135.  Had  you  any  difference  with  the  people  before  the  Larjd  League  times.  You 
were  asked  whether  you  were  ever  popular.  Did  they  ever  treat  you  this  way  before 
the  Land  League? — No. 

Charles  Paston  Crone  sworn  ;  examined  by  Mr.  Graham. 

13,136-7.  You  are  an  inspector  of  the  Irish  Constabulary  ? — Yes,  I  am  district 
inspector. 
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13.138.  Where  are  you  stationed  ? — I  am  stationed  in  Killarney. 

13.139.  Do  you  recollect  William  Williams’  house  being  fired  into? — Yes,  I  do. 

13.140.  Had  there  been  a  number  of  threatening  notices  posted  in  the  district  before 
that  ? — Yes,  a  great  many. 

13.141.  And  had  the  conduct  of  Orpen,  for  whom  he  was  working,  in  evicting  a 

tenant  been  denounced  at  the  League  meetings  and  published  in  the  newspapers  ? _ I 

heard  it  all  over  the  district. 

( Sir  C.  Bussell.)  We  cannot  have  this. 

(The  Witness.)  I  heard  it  was  denounced  and  I  saw  the  extract. 

13.142.  (Mr.  Graham.)  Is  this  you  have  here  a  cutting  from  “  United  Ireland  ”  ? — 
That  is  an  extract  I  cut  from  “  United  Ireland.” 

13.143.  Just  look  at  these  notices?  Were  they  notices  posted  in  the  district? — 
These  notices  were  posted  in  the  district  and  sent  in  to  my  office  in  the  ordinary 
course. 

13.144.  (Sir  C.  Bussell.)  You  do  not  know  whether  they  were  posted  or  not? — They 
were  sent  into  my  office. 

13.145.  (Mr.  Graham.)  Did  you  receive  them  from  your  officers  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  their  duty  ? — Yes. 

13.146.  Look  at  it ;  was  that  the  notice  ? — No,  that  is  not  the  notice. 

13.147.  Perhaps  I  had  better  read  it.  The  first  is  headed  “  Captain  Moonlight.” 

[ The  document  teas  put  in  and  read  and  was  as  follows  : — ] 

“  Captain  Moonlight. 

“  Do  hereby  caution,  on  pain  of  death,  all  persons  in  this  district  to  have  no 
“  dealing  or  communication  with  the  miserable  Bums  and  emergency  wretches 

“  Bill  Williams 
“  and 

“  Daniel  Culloty 

“  who  are  betraying  their  country’s  cause  by  working  for  that  hellish  evictor 
“  Orpen.  I  do  hereby  swear,  by  God’s  right  hand,  that  vengeance  sure  and 
“  sudden  will  overtake  anyone  who  will  not  abide  by  this  notice. 

“  (Signed)  Moonlight.” 

Then  there  is  a  rough  picture  of  a  coffin, 

This  one  is  rather  dilapidated  —something  about  Captain  Moonlight. 

“  Emergency  Bill  Williams  and  Dan  Culloty  were  betraying  their  country’s 
“  cause  by  working  for  that  hellish  evictor  Orpen.  I  do  hereby  swear,  by  God’s 
“  right  hand,  that  vengeance  sure  and  sudden  will  overtake  anyone  who  will  not 
“  abide  by  this  notice.  I  request  my  faithful  warriors  to  do  their  duty. 

“  (Signed)  Moonlight.” 

There  is  a  picture  of  a  coffin  with  death  written  in  it. 

Daniel  Dowling  sworn ;  examined  by  Mr.  Murphy. 

13,148-9.  Are  you  a  farmer  living  at  Castleisland  ? — Yes. 

13.150.  Prior  to,  and  up  to  March  1882,  had  you  always  paid  your  rent  regularly  ? 
— Yes. 

13.151.  I  think  you  had  had  a  reduction  on  the  occasion  of  your  paying  it  shortly 
before  March  1882  ? — Yes. 

13.152.  About  half-past  1  on  the  morning  of  the  6th  March  1882  were  you  in 
bed  ? — I  was. 

13.153.  Did  you  hear  a  noise  in  the  kitchen,  or  were  you  called  by  name  by  some 
people  in  the  house  ? — Yes. 

13.154.  What  did  they  call  ?— They  called  me  by  my  name,  and  to  come  up  and  to 
get  into  the  kitchen  from  my  bedroom. 

13.155.  What  did  they  say  ? — They  asked  me,  did  I  pay  my  rent.  I  said  I  did. 

13.156.  What  next? — They  asked  me  why  I  did.  I  said  the  rest  of  the  tenants  paid 
it  before  me,  and  that  I  did  the  same. 

13.157.  What  next  ? — I  was  then  ordered  outside  the  door. 

13.158.  Did  they  fire  at  you  then  ? — They  did. 

13.159.  Could  you  see  who  it  was  that  fired  at  you  ? — I  could  not. 

13.160.  How  was  that? — Because  when  I  got  into  the  kitchen  I  was  told  to  keep 

looking  to  the  ground.  .  r 
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13.161.  Did  you  do  so? — I  did  so. 

13.162.  I  think  the  shots  struck  you  in  the  thigh  ? — Yes. 

13.163.  And  after  shooting  you,  did  they  go  away  ? — They  did. 

13.164.  Did  you  after  this  get  police  protection  ? — Yes. 

’  13,165.  How  have  you!  been  treated  by  your  neighbours  since  this  event  ?  —  I 
did  not  see  any  change.  Whenever  I  met  them  going  to  fair  or  market  I  used  to  find 
them  saluting  me  and  speaking  to  me. 

13.166.  W hy  did  you  get  police  protection  if  that  was  so? — Well,  the  authorities 
thought  I  needed  the  like,  ard  I  did  not  object. 

13.167.  Did  you  ask  for  police  protection? — Well,  I  really  cannot  remember.  I 
suppose  I  did. 

13.168.  You  must  try  and  think,  please.  Just  try  and  think  ? — Likely. 

13.169.  Did  you  ask  for  police  protection  after  the  outrage  ? — Likely  I  did  do  so. 

13.170.  I  think  you  made  a  claim  for  compensation  which  was  allowed  ? — Yes. 

13.171.  Is  it  true  or  not  that  after  this  time  the  neighbours  took  no  notice  of  you 
when  they  met  you  ? — Well,  I  did  not  see  any  change  in  them.  There  may  be  some 
outside  my  knowledge  that  may  have  an  ill-feeling  towards  me. 

13.172.  Were  you  on  good  terms  with  your  neighbours  before  this  happened  ? — I 
was. 

13.173.  Have  you  said  to  anyone  that  after  this  the  neighbours  took  no  notice  of 
you  ? 

(Mr.  Reid.)  My  Lord,  I  submit  my  learned  friend  is  not  entitled  to  treat  this  witness 
as  a  hostile  witness  or  to  put  to  him  questions  in  cross-examination. 

( The  President .)  No,  I  not  think  so.  I  said  so  be  before.  I  think  he  too  readily 
assumes  the  witness  is  hostile.  There  is  nothing  in  the  man's  manner  to  suggest  it. 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  If  your  Lordship  thinks  so  I  cannot  press  it,  of  course. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Reid. 

13.174.  You  have  said  that  before  this  outrage  upon  you  the  neighbours  were  upon 
good  terms  with  you  ? — Yes. 

13.175.  And  as  far  as  you  observed  since  then,  they  have  been  on  good  terms  also  ? 
— Yes,  I  saw  no  change.  They  would  lend  and  borrow  from  me. 

13.176.  Who  was  your  landlord  ? — Mr.  Blennerhassett. 

13.177.  Was  that  Mr.  Arthur  Blennerhassett? — No,  William  Blennerhassett. 

13.178.  At  that  time  when  this  outrage  took  place,  was  there  any  excitement  in  the 
neighbourhood  in  regard  to  paying  rents  ?  Was  there  any  excitement  about  that? — 
There  was. 

13.179.  Just  tell  me,  please,  what  it  was  ? — The  tenants  in  the  property  I  lived  on  were 
served  with  writs. 

13.180.  A  good  many  eviction  notices,  is  that  so — or  writs  for  rent  ? — Writs  for  rent. 

13.181.  And  that  raised  considerable  excitement  among  the  tenants,  is  that  so  ? — 
Well,  likely  it  did. 

13.182.  And  were  these  tenants  wanting  abatements  ? — They  were. 

13.183.  And  yourself,  were  you  wanting  an  abatement  too  ? — I  was. 

13.184.  What  was  the  rent  you  were  paying  then  ? — For  the  farm  1  was  paying  at 
one  time  150L 

13.185.  Have  you  had  it  reduced  since? — To  105L 

13.186.  Was  that  a  judicial  rent  ? — Yes,  by  jndicial  fixture. 

13.187.  And  were  similar  reductions  made  among  the  other  tenants? — Yes  ;  at  that 
time  there  was  a  per-centage  given  of  30  per  cent.,  but  it  was  only  temporary. 

13.188.  There  was  an  abatement  given  ? — Yes. 

13.189.  Was  that  before  you  paid  your  rent  or  after? — It  was  before  I  paid  my 

rent. 

13.190.  Before  this  outrage  took  place  ? — Yes. 

13.191.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  were  a  member  of  the  League  at  all, — the  Land 
League  or  National  League  ? — I  was  a  member  of  the  Land  League  before  this 
outrage. 

13.192.  Did  you  know  whether,  so  far  as  the  Land  League  wore  concerned,  they  had 
expressed  any  dissatisfaction  with  the  reduction  of  30  per  cent.  ? — Well,  I  cannot  say, 
because  I  did  not  get  at  the  meetings  afterwards.  Having  protection  I  did  not  like 
to.  I  thought  better  to  keep  from  them. 
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13.193.  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  time  when  this  outrage  took  place.  Were  you 

aware  that  at  that  time  the  Land  League  had  taken  any  part  or  had  expressed  any 
dissatisfaction  with  the  reduction  of  30  per  cent.  ?— Well,  really  I  cannot  brum  it  to 
memory.  6 

13.194.  You  said  you  were  yourself  a  member  of  the  Land  League.  Is  it  the  case 

that  at  that  time  your  neighbours  all  round  were  mostly  members  of  the  Land  League  ? 
— Well,  likely  they  were.  6 

13.195.  Were  most  of  the  respectable  people  in  your  neighbourhood  members  of  the 
Land  League  { — Yes. 


4- 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Davitt. 

13.196.  You  are  a  maimed  man,  I  believe  ? — Yes. 

13.197.  Did  you  get  a  fortune  with  your  wife  ?— My  father  received  it. 

13.198.  It  was  a  good  substantial  sum,  I  believe  ? — It  was  a  fair  sum. 

.  13,,19w  ^arS1n0i  ^at  that  enabled  y°u  to  pay  the  rent  before  you  got  the  reduc¬ 
tion  ?— Well,  I  had  nothing  to  say  or  do  to  that.  That  went  to  my  father 

13.200.  Did  the  father  pay  rent  for  you  ? — Well,  he  did. 

13.201.  Was  not  the  rent  paid  out  of  this  money,  or  some  of  it? — I  left  him  the 
management  of  the  place  for  some  time. 

13.202.  You  knew  Leaguers  in  your  locality— you  knew  some  of  your  neighbours  to 
be  members  of  the  League  ? — Yes. 

13.203.  Did  any  of  those  Leaguers  give  you  any  annoyance? _ No 

13.204.  None?— No.  J  J 


Re-examined  by  Sir  Henry  James. 

13.205.  You  were  shot  in  March  1882,  I  think,  were  not  you?— Yes. 

13.206.  How  long  before  that  was  it  that  you  joined  the  Land  League  ?— ' Well 

really  I  could  not  exactly  tell  you ;  but  I  was  a  member  of  the  League  before  I  was 
lired  8-t. 

13.207.  That  I  know.  But  about  how  long  had  you  been  a  member  of  the  League 

™  y°Qu  fired  at  1  suppose  about  12  months ;  it  may  be  more  or  less. 

13,A>8.  Had  you  attended  any  of  the  meetings? — I  attended  the  meetings  before 

tilcib. 

13.209.  Before  what  ?  Before  the  time  the  outrage  was  committed  ? 

13.210.  Of  course,  because  you  became  a  member  a  year  before,  (but  how  many 
meetings  did  you  attend  between  March  1881  and  the  time  you  were  shot  in  1882?— 
I  could  not  exactly  say. 

13.211.  About  how  many? — Well,  say  about  a  dozen. 

13  212.  How  long  before  March  1882  was  it  when  you  last  attended  a  meeting 
how  long  before  your  being  shot  ? — I  could  not  bring  to  memory  the  time. 

13.213.  About  how  long,  a  week  or  a  month  or  how  long  ? — It  may  be  within  a 
month. 

13.214.  Had  this  question  of  the  tenants  paying  rent  been  discussed  at  the  Land 
League  meetings  ? — I  did  not  hear  that  it  was. 

13.215.  Never  mentioned  ? — Yes. 

13.216.  Was  it  or  was  it  not  ? — I  did  not  hear,  at  all  events. 

13.217.  Was  it  or  was  it  not  mentioned  ? — I  could  not  exactly  say. 

13.218.  Why  not?  Because  the  time  I  was  there  I  did  not  hear  any  mention  but 
ii:  could  be  mentioned  afterwards,  I  used  not  to  attend  always  regularly. 

13.219.  What  did  you  discuss  at  the  Land  League  ? — I  used  not  to  take  any 

prominent  part.  J 

13.220.  What  did  you  hear  discussed  then  ? — I  could  not  bring  to  memory 

13.221.  Oh,  try  a  little.  What  did  you  hear  discussed  ?— Well,  really  I  cannot 

say.  J 

13.222.  Cannot  you  give  us  any  idea.  Was  it  about  the  state  of  the  weather?— 
Likely  not. 

13.223.  What  was  it  you  discussed  ? — Really  I  cannot  say. 

13.224.  Let  me  put  this.  My  friend  has  put  it  to  you.  Nearly  all  your  neighbours 
the  tenants,  were  Land  Leaguers  ? — I  think  they  were. 

13.225.  Were  all  the  tenants  complaining  of  their  rents  being  too  high  ? — They  were 

complaining.  °  J 
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13.226.  Then  did  not  they  talk  about  it  when  they  were  in  the  Land  League  ? — It 
could  have  been  mentioned  unknown  to  me. 

13.227.  I  want  to  know  what  was  mentioned  when  you  were  there  ? — There  was 
nothing  in  relation  to  the  rent  paying. 

13.228.  Nothing? — Nothing  that  I  am  aware  of. 

13.229.  What  was  it  you  did  discuss? — I  cannot  bring  to  memory  what  was 
going  on. 

13.230.  Cannot  you  tell  their  Lordships  one  subject  you  ever  discussed  at  the 
12  meetings  you  were  at  ? — \_No  answer .] 

13.231.  Notone? — [No  answer.] 

13.232.  Cannot  you  tell  us  one  subject? — Well,  really  I  cannot,  because  I  could  not 
remember  at  this  time. 

13.233.  You  had  received  30  per  cent,  deduction  or  abatement  before  you  were 
fired  at  ? — Yes,  it  was  given  temporary. 

13.234.  Did  you  let  the  Land  League  know  that  fact? — I  did  not  myself. 

13.235.  Did  you  cause  anyone  to  tell  them  of  it  ? — No. 

13.236.  As  far  as  you  know,  the  Land  League  would  not  have  known  it? — They 
may  have  known  it  from  the  rest  of  the  tenants. 

13.237.  Did  the  rest  of  the  tenants  get  the  abatement  too  ? — They  did ;  they  got 
the  same  abatement. 

13.238.  The  30  per  cent.  ;  did  you  get  any  assistance  in  finding  out  who  it  was  that 
shot  you  ? — No,  I  had  no  idea. 

( Sir  H.  James.)  There  is  one  question  which  does  not  arise,  and  I  must  ask 
permission.  My  friend  says  he  forgot  to  put  it. 

13.239.  Did  you  receive  a  threatening  letter  at  any  time  ? — I  received  a  threatening 
letter  some  time  after  being  fired  at. 

13.240.  How  long  after,  about  ? — I  should  say  the  head  constable  here  would  tell 
you  the  date. 

13.241.  Did  you  give  that  letter  to  him  ? — I  handed  it  to  the  authorities. 

13.242.  Who  was  the  authority  ? — Head  Constable  Huggins. 

13.243.  (Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  What  was  the  date  of  that? — I  could  not  say. 

Head  Constable  Huggins  recalled  ;  further  examined  by  Mr.  Murphy. 

13.244.  Do  you  remember  going  to  Mr.  Dowling,  on  March  the  6th,  or  7th  of 
March  ? — The  6th  of  March. 

13.245.  Did  he  inform  you  about  this  outrage  ? — I  saw  the  wound  on  his  thigh. 

13.246.  Did  he  at  any  time  give  jou  a  threatening  letter  he  received? — He  did. 

13.247.  How  soon  was  that  after  the  outrage  ? — The  22nd  of  October  after — October 
1883.  The  outrage  was  in  March  1882  and  the  threatening  letter  was  in  October  1883. 

13.248.  Have  you  searched  everywhere  for  that  letter? — Yes,  I  left  the  letter  after 
me  in  Castleisland  when  I  left. 

13.249.  And  you  went  back  since  and  searched  for  it? — I  could  not  see  that  it  was 

there. 

13.250.  What  was  the  substance  of  it  ? — It  threatened  him  with  the  same  fate  if  he 
paid  his  rent. 

13.251.  The  same  fate  as  what  ? — The  same  fate  as  he  got  before. 

13.252.  Did  he  ask  for  protection  or  not  ? — He  did  ask  for  protection,  and  he  became 
awfully  nervous  after  the  time  he  was  shot.  He  would  not  stop  in  the  house  without 
police,  he  said. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Reid. 

13.253.  You  say  you  got  the  original  of  this  threatening  letter  ? — Yes. 

13.254.  Have  you  no  idea  what  has  happened  to  it  ? — I  liavo  not.  I  left  all  those 
records  after  me  when  I  loft  Castleisland ;  1  do  not  know  what  became  of  them. 

13.255.  Where  did  you  leave  them  ? — In  Castleisland  in  tho  office. 

13.256.  They  ought  to  be  in  the  office  there  still  ? — That  I  cannot  say. 

13.257.  Tnese  things  are  recorded  and  kept,  aro  they  not  ? — Yes. 

13.258.  Are  you  aware  whether  any  attempt  has  been  made  to  find  those  documents  ? 
— -Well,  I  telegraphed  for  them  and  did  all  I  could. 

13.259.  What  reply  did  you  get? — I  did  all  I  could  to  get  them.  I  did  not  get  any 
reply.  The  district  inspector  there  got  a  reply  I  believe.  He  told  mo  he  did. 
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13.260.  (Sir  H.  James.)  What  is  his  name? — District  Inspector  Rice. 

13.261.  (Mr.  Reid.)  What  did  he  report  to  you  as  his  reply  ? — I  did  not  see  his 
reply. 

13.262.  What  did  you  hear  it  was  ?— The  same  letters  he  said  had  been  sent  on  by 

registered  letter.  J 

13.263.  To  whom  ? — To  District  Inspector  Rice. 

13.264.  Have  you  inquired  ? — I  believe  he  never  got  the  letter  at  all. 

13.265.  It  was  a  registered  letter.  Surely  you  might  make  some  further  search 
about  these  documents  ?— It  is  alleged  that  the  letter"  was  posted  on  the  13th  and  it 
has  not  arrived  up  to  this  here. 

(Mr.  Reid.)  I  should  like  to  see  the  original,  if  possible. 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  We  will  get  it. 

13.266.  {Mr.  Re-id.)  You  say  the  outrage  upon  Dowling  was  the  2nd  March? _ The 

6th  March  1882. 

13.267.  And  when  was  the  threatening  letter? — The  22nd  October  1883. 

13.268.  Where  do  you  get  those  dates  from  ?  I  see  you  have  a  piece  of  paper  ? _ 

f  have  a  list  of  all  the  outrages  committed  in  the  Castleisland  district  during  the  time 
I  was  there.  I  got  it  from  the  outrage  book. 

13.269.  You  made  the  entry,  I  suppose,  yourself,  with  regard  to  this  threatening 
letter  of  October  1883  ?— Ho,  I  did  not.  It  was  made  by  the  district  inspector’s  clerk 

13.270.  However,  that  is  what  you  take  the  date  from  ? — Yes. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Asquith. 

13.271.  Who  was  your  successor  at  Castieisland? — Mr.  Davis  was  the  district 
inspector  there. 

13.272.  What  were  you  ? — I  was  head  constable  then. 

13.273.  To  whom  did  you  hand  over  these  papers  ? — I  left  them  in  the  office.  I  did 
not  hand  them  over  to  anyone. 

13.274.  Where  were  they  ? — They  were  in  a  large  envelope  on  a  shelf  in  the  office. 

13,275  To  whom  would  they  naturally  go  after  you  left? — I  dare  say  the  head 

constable  in  charge. 

13.276.  Who  was  he? — Head  Constable  Reddington. 

13.277.  He  was  the  person  who  succeeded  you  ? — Yes. 

13.278.  You  have  never  seen  them  since? — I  have  never  seen  them  since. 

W illiam  Prinderville  sworn  ;  examined  by  Mr.  Murphy. 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  This  is  another  of  the  Blennerhassett  tenants  fired  at  the  same  time 

13.279.  Are  you  also  a  tenant  of  Mr.  Blennerhassett’s  ? — I  am. 

13.280.  Where  do  you  live.  What  is  the  exact  place  ?— Kilenshman. 

13.281.  Do  you  remember  the  6th  March  1882,  your  house  being  visited  by  a  number 
of  men  ? — I  do. 

13.282.  About  how  many  of  them^came  there? — I  would  swear  it  was  nearer  200 
than  80  round  about. 

13.283.  What  did  they  do  when  they  came  in  ? — They  broke  in  the  kitchen  door. 

13.284.  And  after  that  ? — And  from  that  in  my  bedroom. 

13.285.  AY  hat  then  ? — They  ordered  me  out  of  bed. 

13.286.  AYkat  did  they  say  then  ? — From  that  to  the  kitchen. 

13.287.  What  did  they  say  to  you— why  they  came  there  ?— They  asked  me  why  did 

I  pay  a  rackrent.  J 

13.288.  AYhat  did  you  say  ? — I  said  I  had  a  young  family,  and  if  I  did  not  pay  it 
that  I  would  be  evicted  and  thrown  out. 

13.289.  What  did  they  say  or  do  to  you  then  ?— They  took  me  out  in  the  yard  then. 

13.290.  When  they  got  you  in  the  yard,  what  did  they  do?— They  put  me  on  my 
knees. 

13.291.  A\  hat  then  ? — They  were  parading  then  around  me. 

13.292.  After  that,  were  you  allowed  to  go  back  to  your  room  ? — I  was. 

,  13’293-  AYere  they  masked  or  their  faces  covering  with  anything,  or  what  state  were 
tney  in  ?- — To  the  best  of  my  belief,  two  of  them  were. 

13.294.  Two  of  them  were  masked? — Yes. 

13.295.  Had  they  guns  ? — The  guns  I  saw  by  them. 
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13.296.  Was  your  brother  living  with  you  at  this  time? — He  was,  and  is  still. 

13.297.  Was  anything  done  to  him? — He  got  a  cut  in  the  head. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Reid. 

13.298.  Are  you  a  member,  or  were  you  then  a  member  of  the  Land  League  ? — I  am, 
since  its  infancy. 

13.299.  And  yon  are  still  ? — I  would  still  if  it  were  existing, 

13.300.  Well,  it  is  not  existing  now.  Was  Father  Arthur  Murphy  a  member  of  the 
Land  League  ? — He  was. 

13.301.  And  Father  Macgillicuddy  ? — Yes. 

13.302.  Have  you  been  at  meetings  of  the  Land  League  ? — At  different  ones. 

13.303.  Have  you  heard  those  two  reverend  gentlemen  denounce  outrage  at  meetings  ? 
— Always. 

13.304.  You  had  this  outrage  perpetrated  against  you  on  the  6th  of  March  1882. 
Do  you  believe  that  the  Land  League  had  anything  whatever  to  do  with  it? — I  swear 
on  my  oath  to  the  best  of  belief  they  never  had. 

13.305.  In  your  neighbourhood  are  most  of  the  neighbours  members  of  the  Land 
League  or  were  they  members  of  the  Land  League  ? — They  were. 

13  306.  Were  most  of  the  respectable  people  in  the  neighbourhood  members  of  that 
League  ? — They  were. 

Re-examined  by  Sir  H.  James. 

13.307.  You  say  you  belonged  to  the  Land  League  from  its  infancy? — I  do. 

13.308.  When  was  it  born  ?  When  did  it  come  into  existence? — I  think  the  vear 
1881.  J 

13.309.  How  long  did  its  infancy  continue  ?  How  long  did  it  continue  ? — That  was 
the  infancy  of  it  with  me. 

13.310.  1881?— 1881. 

13.311.  How  long  did  it  go  on?  Did  it  grow  up  into  a  boy? — It  did  in  our 
neighbourhood  until  it  was  expelled — suppressed  I  should  have  said. 

13.312.  How  long  was  it  before  it  was  suppressed  ? — I  think  it  was  over  a  twelve- 
month  to  the  best  of  my  belief. 

13.313.  Did  you  know  all  the  people  of  the  Land  League  ? — I  did  in  my  own  vicinity, 
I  knew  a  good  deal  of  them. 

13.314.  Did  you  attend  the  meetings  ? — I  did. 

13.315.  Had  you  any  idea  who  the  men  were  who  came  and  walked  round  the  place, 
and  put  you  on  your  knees.  Do  you  know  who  they  were  ? — Never. 

13.316.  Had  they  anything  over  their  faces? — To  the  best  of  my  belief,  there  was 
over  two  of  them. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  How  does  this  arise  out  of  the  cross-examination  ? 

(Sir  H.  James.)  Because  of  the  Land  League  having  something  to  do  with  it. 

(Mr.  Reid.)  That  does  not  introduce  masks. 

(Sir  II.  James.)  I  have  tested  what  knowledge  he  had,  who  were  the  people  who  did 
it.  It  certainly  had  something  to  do  with  it. 

(Mr.  Ijoclcwood  )  How  can  that  have  anything  to  do  with  it? 

13.317.  (Sir  H.  James.)  Had  the  men  anything  over  their  faces? — I  think  two  of 
them  had. 

13.318.  Do  you  know  who  they  were  ? — I  did  not. 

13.319.  You  did  not  know  where  they  came  from,  nor  who  they  were? — Indeed  I  did 
not  any  more  than  the  man  in  the  moon. 

13.320.  Is  that  the  reason  why  you  say  the  Land  League  had  nothing  to  do  with 
it  ? — To  the  best  of  my  belief. 

13.321.  You  have  no  belief  as  to  who  these  people  were  ? — No. 

13.322.  Not  to  any  one  of  them  ? — Not  to  one  single  one  of  them. 

13.323.  Not  the  slightest  belief  ? — Not  the  slightest  belief. 

Miss  Lizzie  Curtin  sworn;  examined  by  Sir  H.  James. 

13.324.  Are  you  now  the  postmistress  at  Wicklow? — Yes. 

13.325.  In  the  autumn  of  1885  where  were  you  living  ? — At  Castle  Farm  in  the 
county  of  Kerry. 

13.326.  With  whom  were  you  living  at  that  time  ? — My  father  and  mother. 
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13.327.  And  were  there  other  members  of  the  family  ? — Yes,  brothers  and  sisters. 

13.328.  How  many  of  you  were  there  at  home  ? — Two  brothers,  another  sister,  and 
myself. 

13.329.  Who  was  your  father’s  landlord  ? — The  Earl  of  Kenmare. 

13.330.  Do  you  recollect  your  father  and  mother  going  to  Lord  Kenmare  asking  for 
an  abatement  of  rent  ? — My  father  went  with  them  ;  he  did  not  ask  himself. 

13.331.  Do  you  mean  he  asked  for  others  or  himself? — He  was  asked  to  go  as 
spokesman  for  them,  and  he  went. 

13.332.  Do  you  know  whether  that  application  was  successful  or  not  ? — I  do  not 
know. 

13.333.  Do  you  recollect  the  night  of  the  sad  occurrence  of  the  13th  November 
1885  ? — Yes. 

13.334.  Before  that  time  had  your  father  paid  his  rent  ? — Yes. 

13.335.  And  I  believe  he  paid  it  without  any  abatement  ? — I  think  so. 

13.336.  On  the  night  of  the  13th  of  November  were  you  in  the  parlour  with  your 
father  and  mother  ? — I  was. 

13.337.  Did  the  servant  come  in  to  you  and  say  something  (you  need  not  tell  me 
what)  about  moonlighters  ? — Yes. 

13.338.  I  believe  you  had  no  firearms  downstairs  where  the  parlour  was? — No. 

13.339.  And  did  you  go  upstairs  to  get  them  ? — I  did. 

13.340.  Did  your  father  follow  you  ? — He  did. 

13.341.  And  did  he  take  a  gun  and  a  revolver  from  you  which  you  gave  him  ? — Yes. 

13.342.  Did  he  then  leave  you  and  go  as  far  as  the  foot  of  the  stairs  ? — Yes,  he  did. 

13.343.  Were  you  remaining  upstairs? — I  was  on  the  stairs. 

13.344.  Did  you  hear  your  father  say  anything  ? — Yes. 

13.345.  What  did  he  say  ? — He  said,  “  Well,  now,  boys.” 

13.346.  Did  you  after  that  hear  some  shots  fired  ? — Yes,  there  was  a  volley  of  shots, 
and  the  bullets  whizzed  past  my  head  as  I  stood  on  the  stairs. 

13.347.  Did  you  hear  more  shots  than  one.  Did  you  hear  several  ? — Yes,  several. 

13.348.  Then  I  believe  the  lamp  on  the  stairs  went  out  and  it  was  dark  ? — 1  es. 

13.349.  I  believe  the  next  thing  that  happened  was  your  sister,  Miss  Norah  Curtin, 
came  upstairs  ? — Yes. 

13.350.  I  believe  one  of  your  brothers  was  named  Daniel  ? — Yes. 

13.351.  And  did  your  sister  come  upstairs  and  say  to  you  that  your  brother  Daniel 
was  shot? — Yes,  she  rushed  upstairs  and  said  so. 

13.352.  Did  you  then  go  downstairs  ? — Yes,  I  went  down  to  the  parlour  door  where 
he  had  been  shut  in. 

13.353.  That  was  your  brother  Daniel  ? — Yes. 

13.354.  Did  you  see  any  men  about  at  this  time  ? — No,  there  was  no  one  there  as 
I  ran  through  the  hall. 

13.355.  Do  you  know  where  the  men  had  gone  to  or  where  they  were? — No. 

13.356.  Was  the  door  open  or  fastened  where  your  brother  Daniel  was? — It  was  not 
fastened  at  first. 

13.357.  Were  you  able  to  get  in? — Yes,  I  just  pushed  it  in  a  little  first. 

13.358.  Then  did  your  brother  George  and  your  sister  Norah  come  downstairs  ? — 
In  the  meantime  the  door  was  fastened  on  me  and  they  came  then. 

13.359.  Was  it  fastened  from  the  inside  ? — It  was  fastened  from  the  inside,  yes. 

13.360.  When  your  brother  and  sister  came  down  was  the  door  pushed  open  ? — Yes, 
we  pushed  it  open  then. 

13.361.  When  you  got  inside  the  room  what  did  you  see  ? — I  saw  my  brother  and 
some  men.  He  was  caught  by  some  men  in  the  room. 

13.362.  Was  he  standing  up? — Yes. 

13.363.  Do  I  gather  from  you  he  was  struggling  with  the  men  ? — Yes,  he  was 
struggling  with  them. 

13.364.  What  room  was  this  ? — In  the  parlour  in  which  we  had  been  at  first. 

13.365.  The  parlour  in  which  your  father  and  mother  had  been  at  first  ? — Yes. 

13.366.  Did  you  take  hold  of  a  gun  that  was  between  your  brother  and  one  of  the 
men  ? — Yes. 

13.367.  Did  your  sister,  Miss  Norah  Curtin,  do  anything  ? — Yes,  she  put  her  hand  on 
the  man’s  head  and  pulled  something  off  his  face. 

13.368.  Then  did  she  say  anything  to  your  brother  ? — Yes,  she  said,  “  Dan,  do  you 
know  him  ?  ” 
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13.369.  Was  there  any  reply  to  that? — No,  not  that  I  remember. 

13.370.  What  took  place  then,  did  the  struggle  go  on? — The  struggle  continued 
until  we  got  into  the  hall. 

13.371.  How  many  men  were  there  in  this  room  with  your  brother  ? — There  were 
three. 

13.372.  Did  the  struggle  bring  you  into  the  hall  ? — Yes. 

13.373.  Out  of  the  room  ? — Yes. 

13.374.  I  believe  you  kept  a  firm  hold  of  the  gun  ? — Yes,  I  kept  the  gun. 

13.375.  In  the  result  was  your  brother  overpowered? — No,  my  brother  overpowered 
the  man  he  was  struggling  with. 

13.376.  Yes,  at  first  on  the  ground? — Yes. 

13.377.  Did  you  hear  anything  said?  Did  the  man  say  anything  to  your  brother  ? 
— Yes,  I  heard  him  say,  “  Mr.  Dan.” 

13.378.  And  I  believe  you  did  not  hear  what  else  he  said  ? — No,  I  did  not  hear 
anything  else. 

13.379.  What  became  of  the  gun  ?  Did  you  keep  hold  of  it,  or  what  did  you  do 
with  it  ? — I  kept  hold  of  it  until  I  got  it  from  between  the  man  and  my  brother.  Then 
I  gave  it  up  to  the  sergeant  afterwards,  when  he  came.  I  put  it  into  the  parlour  and 
hid  it  until  the  sergeant  came,  and  I  gave  it  to  him. 

13.380.  Did  you  go  upstairs  into  your  father’s  bedroom  ? — Yes. 

13.381.  I  believe  in  going  up  you  stumbled  over  a  second  gun,  which  you  took 
up  stairs  ? — Yes. 

13.382.  When  you  came  into  your  father’s  bedroom,  I  believe  you  found  him  there  ? 
_ Yes. 

13.383.  Was  he  wounded  ? — Yes. 

13.384.  A  shot  wound  ;  a  gun  wound  ? — Yes. 

13.385.  Where  ? — In  the  abdomen. 

13.386.  Did  you  go  downstairs  ? — Yes. 

13.387.  And  ask  the  servants  to  go  for  the  priest  and  for  the  police? — Yes. 

13.388.  Had  they  interfered  up  to  this  time  ? — No. 

13.389.  Were  they  men-servants? — Four  of  them. 

13.390.  Where  were  they  ? — In  the  kitchen. 

13.391.  In  the  same  house? — Yes. 

13.392.  What  did  you  ask  these  servants  to  do  ? — I  asked  them  to  go  for  the  priest 
and  the  doctor,  and  I  asked  them  to  go  for  the  police.  They  went  for  the  priest  and 
the  doctor,  but  would  not  go  for  the  police. 

13.393.  Did  you  ask  them  more  than  once  to  go  for  the  police  ? — I  did. 

13,391.  Did  they  absolutely  refuse  ? — Yes. 

13.395.  I  believe  in  the  hall  when  you  were  there  you  found  a  man  named  Timothy 
Sullivan  died  with  the  shot? — Yes. 

13.396.  I  may  say  it  is  a  fact  that  evening  your  father  died,  three  hours  afterwards  ? 
— Yes. 

13.397.  Did  the  funeral  take  place  the  next  Sunday  ? — Yes. 

13.398.  Had  you  and  your  family  been  in  the  habit  of  attending  chapel  ? — Yes. 

13.399.  Did  any  one  of  the  neighbours  attend  the  funeral  ? — Some. 

13.400.  But  only  a  few? — Yes. 

13.401.  Is  it  the  custom  of  neighbours  in  your  county  to  attend  the  funeral  ? — 
Yes. 

13.402.  How  many  should  you  say  attended? — I  could  not  say  exactly,  I  could  not 
remember. 

13.403.  You  say  there  were  only  a  sew  attended  ? — In  comparison  to  what  is 
general. 

13.404.  Did  your  friends  come  from  a  distance  and  attend  ? — Yes. 

13.405.  Did  any  of  the  neighbouring  farmers  attend  ? — A  few. 

13.406.  You  say  not  so  many  as  usual  ? — No. 

13.407.  On  the  Sunday  I  think  you  were  in  the  sacristy  of  the  chapel  ? — Yes. 

13.408.  Did  Father  Murphy,  the  clergyman,  the  parish  priest,  mention  the  fact  of 
the  murder  ? — Yes. 

13.409.  What  occurred  in  the  chapel  when  he  did  do  ? — There  was  some  uproar  in 
the. chapel ;  I  could  not  say  what  it  was,  either  people  moving  or  making  a  noise  with 
their  feet. 
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13.410.  Did  any  leave  the  chapel  ? — I  could  not  say,  I  was  in  the  sacristy. 

13/111.  You  were  in  the  sacristy  and  did  not  see? — No. 

13.412.  In  leaving  the  chapel  and  going  home,  was  there  any  booing  in  your 
presence? — Not  that  day. 

13.413.  Did  your  workmen  attend  the  funeral  ? — I  should  think  they  did,  most  of 


them. 

13.414.  People  who  had  worked  for  your  father,  did  they  come,  or  did  any  of  them 
stop  away  ? — I  did  not  remark  it. 

13.415.  Now,  how  long  did  you  remain  at  the  place  where  you  had  been  living  with 
your  father  and  mother? — Is  it  last  September  twelve  months  I  left  it  ? 

13.416.  That  would  be  September  1887  ? — Yes. 

13.417.  Did  you  continue  living  in  the  same  house  ? — Yes. 

13^418.  First  tell  me  before  this  murder  happened  where  did  you  get  your  supplies 
of  food  from  ? — Any  food  and  groceries  we  got  them  from  Cork. 

13.419.  Always? — Yes;  always. 

13.420.  Did  you  get  any  supplies  from  the  neighbourhood  ? — Yes ;  small  things 
generally. 

13.421.  Were  you  able  to  get  your  supplies  in  the  same  way  after  the  murder? — 
Well!  no. 

13.422. -  What  was  the  difference  ;  what  supplies  were  you  unable  to  get  as  before  ? — 
We  would  not  get  eggs  or  butter,  or  anything  we  wanted  ourselves. 

13.423.  Were  those  from  shops  in  the  neighbourhood,  or  from  farmers? — The 
farms  or  the  egg  shops  in  the  village. 

13.424.  When  you  say  you  could  not  get  them,  do  you  mean  they  refused  to  supply 
you  with  them  ? — Yes. 

13.425.  Where  did  you  get  these  necessaries  from? — We  often  got  them  by  others 
going  for  them,  and  pretending  that  they  were  for  themselves. 

b  13,426.  By  others  going  for  them,  and  pretending  they  were  for  themselves.  I  will 
not  ask  you  to  mention  their  names,  but  what  class  of  people  ? — The  family  of  the  few 
neighbours  and  workmen  who  stayed  with  us. 

13.427.  The  families  of  the  few  neighbours  and  workmen  ?— Who  stayed  with  us. 

13.428.  What  do  you  mean  by  staying? — Remaining  to  work. 

13.429.  That  is  the  labourers  who  remained  to  work  ? — Yes. 

13.430.  When  you  said,  “  the  few  who  stayed,”  am  I  right  in  saying  that  some  went 
away  and  did  not  continue  to  work  ? — Yes. 

13.431.  Did  they  give  any  reason? — I  do  not  know  that  they  gave  any  reason; 
some  of  them  gave  no  reason ;  others  gave  reasons  that  they  were  afraid. 

13.432.  You  say  a  few  stayed  with  you.  They  would  pretend  they  wanted  the  goods 
for  themselves  ? — Yes. 

13.433.  Now  before  this  time  where  had  your  father’s  horses  been  shod  ? — At  the 
blacksmith’s  shop  in  the  village. 

13.434.  What  is  the  name  of  the  village,  will  you  tell  me  again  ? — Molahiffe. 

13.435.  After  your  father’s  death  and  while  you  remained  there,  where  did  you  send 
your  horses  to  be  shod  — To  Tralee  or  Killarney. 

13.436.  How  far  is  Tralee  or  Killarney  away  ? — Nine  or  10  miles. 

13.437.  Why  did  you  send  the  horses  to  be  shod  there  instead  of  in  the  village? — 
The  blacksmith  refused  to  shoe  them. 

13.438.  At  any  time  had  you  to  get  the  constabulary  farrier  to  shoe  the  horses? — 
Yes.’ 

13.439.  Was  that  for  the  same  reason  that  the  blacksmith  would  not  shoe  them? — 


13.440.  When  you  have  been  on  the  road  in  this  village  have  you  been  shouted  at  and 
hooted  at? — Yes. 

13.441.  Has  that  been  when  you  were  alone,  or  with  other  members  of  your  family  ? 
— Either  alone,  or  with  other  members. 

13.442.  Both? — Yes. 

13.443.  Were  you  ever  hooted  at  in  Killarney? — Yes. 

13.444.  And  there  is  a  place  called  Milltown  that  I  have  here,  and  Killarton  ? — Yes. 

13.445.  Are  these  places  near  to  your  house  ? — On  the  road  we  went  to  Milltown. 

13.446.  On  the  road  as  you  went  to  both  of  these  places,  as  I  understand  ? — Yes. 
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13.447.  What  occurred  to  you  going  on  the  road  to  these  places  ? — We  were  hooted 
and  booed  at  and  called  murderers  and  informers,  and  all  sorts  of  things  as  we  drove 
along,  and  at  one  time  they  placed  stones  on  the  road  to  upset  the  car,  and  stood 
by  the  side  of  the  road  in  a  field  away  to  watch  us,  to  see  us  pass  them,  and  kept 
hooting  and  shouting  the  whole  time. 

13.448.  Who  would  do  that? — The  people  of  the  place,  I  do  not  know  who. 

13.449.  Have  you  heard  ballads  sung  about  you  ? — I  have  not  heard  them  sung,  I 
saw  them  though. 

13.450.  You  say  you  saw  them  printed  up  ? — Yes. 

13.451.  Did  these  ballads  refer  to  you  and  your  family  ? — Yes. 

13.452.  How  many  people  do  you  think  were  looking  at  the  time  these  stones  were 
placed  in  the  road  ? — There  were  some  seven  or  eight  in  that  patch,  at  all  events  in  that 
part  of  the  road. 

13.453.  After  the  murder,  did  you  continue  your  practice  of  attending  the  chapel  ? 
— Yes. 

13.454.  Where  did  you  generally  sit  when  you  went  to  the  chapel  ? — In  a  pew  right 
to  the  top  of  the  chapel. 

13.455.  Did  you  continue  to  occupy  that  pew  in  the  same  place  ? — No,  we  had  only 
gone  two  Sundays,  I  think,  after  the  trial,  when  they  broke  the  pew. 

13.456.  Why  was  that? — I  suppose  not  to  let  us  in  the  chapel. 

13.457.  You  say  they  broke  the  pew  ? — They  broke  the  pew. 

13.458.  What  did  you  do,  then,  after  the  pew  was  broken? — We  went  into  the 
chapel,  the  chapel  was  then  closed  for  six  weeks,  and  we  had  no  pew. 

13.459.  Excuse  me  for  one  moment,  was  the  chapel  closed  by  order  of  the  bishop  ? 
— Yes. 

13.460.  For  how  long?— For  six  weeks. 

13.461.  There  was  no  reason  that  you  knew  of  except  this  occurrence  about  your 
family  and  this  pew  ? — No. 

13.462.  I  think  you  just  said  to  me  for  two  occasions  you  did  sit  in  your  pew  ? — Yes, 
for  two  Sundays. 

13.463.  On  going  to  or  coming  from  chapel  how  were  you  treated  ? — Always  at 
chapel  we  were  hooted  and  booed  at,  and  generally  a  rush  made  at  the  gate  when  we 
would  be  leaving  the  chapel,  and  outside  it  we  were  hooted  and  booed  at. 

13.464.  When  you  say  hooted  and  booed  at,  have  you  yourself  had  epithets  applied 
to  you,  and  been  called  offensive  names  ? — Yes. 

13.465.  What  have  you  been  called  ?— I  was  called  a  murderer. 

13.466.  You  say  this  pew  was  broken ;  was  a  new  pew  attempted  to  be  put  in  its 
place  ? — Yes. 

13.467.  What  happened  to  that? — They  beat  the  carrier  and  broke  the  pew  at  the 
chapel  gate  as  he  arrived  with  it. 

13.468.  It  was  not  built  ? — No,  it  was  never  put  in. 

13.469.  What  sort  of  farm  did  your  father  occupy  ;  was  it  a  dairy  farm  ?— It  was  a 
dairy  farm. 

13.470.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  a  large  farm  or  a  small  farm  ;  do  you  know 
about  the  acreage  ? — About  160  acres,  I  think. 

13.471.  Was  your  mother  able  to  continue  to  carry  on  that  farm  ? — No,  we  could 
get  nobody  to  manage  the  dairy. 

13.472.  You  have  told  us  the  workmen  left  you ;  could  you  get  people  to  work  upon 
it  ? — We  had  two  or  three ;  three,  I  think,  but  they  were  not  in  the  place. 

13.473.  They  were  not? — They  were  not  sufficient. 

13.474.  You  mean  you  could  not  get  sufficient  persons  to  work  for  you  ? — No. 

13,47o.  You  have  spoken  of  the  trial  ;  I  want  to  get  the  date  of  it;  do  you  recollect 

the  date  of  what  you  call  the  trial,  perhaps  my  learned  friend  will  allow  mo  to  mention 
it,  December  1885,  was  it? — Yes,  about  the  21st. 

13.476.  There  were  two  persons,  I  think,  convicted? — Yes. 

13.477.  1  believe  they  received  sentences  of  14  years’  penal  servitude? — Yes. 

13.478.  Did  the  people’s  manner  in  any  way  change  to  you  aftor  that  trial  ? — Yes. 

13.479.  In  what  way  did  it  change,  and  to  what  extent? — After  that  we  got  the 
principal  amount  of  hooting  and  booing,  and  then  the  servants  all  left. 

13.480.  It  was  after  December  1885  ? — Yes. 

13.481.  You  say  the  servants  left? — Yes. 
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13.482.  And  the  hooting  and  booing  occurred  ? — Yes. 

13.483.  You  have  spoken  of  the  evening  of  the  day  of  the  occurrence  in  which  the 
pew  was  broken ;  at  that  time  had  you  a  man  of  the  name  of  Michael  Sullivan  ? — 
Yes. 

13.484.  He  was  a  herd  on  the  farm  ? — Yes. 

13.485.  Did  he  occupy  a  cottage? — Yes. 

13.486.  Belonging  to  the  farm  ? — Yes. 

13.487.  Did  he  come  to  the  house  and  give  up  the  key  of  that  cottage  to  your 
mother  ? — Yes. 

13.488.  On  that  very  Sunday  night  when  the  pew  was  broken? — Yes. 

13.489.  I  think  that  man  had  been  32  years  in  your  family? — Yes. 

13.490.  Did  he  give  any  reason  why  he  gave  up  that  key  at  the  time  he  did  ? — He 
would  be  afraid  to  stay, 

13.491.  Did  he  leave  ? — Yes. 

13.492.  Now,  was  the  parish  priest  there;  that  is,  the  Rev.  Father  O’Connor? — 
Yes. 

13.493.  Was  he  the  president  of  the  Firies  branch  of  the  Land  League  ? — Yes. 

13.494.  For  12  months  after  your  father’s  death,  did  he  .ever  visit  your  mother? — 
Immediately  after  the  death,  but  not  then  for  12  months. 

13.495.  With  the  exception  of  that  ? — Immediately  after  he  did  pay  one  visit,  but 
not  then  for  twelve  months. 

13.496.  You  say  immediately  afterwards  he  paid  one  visit  ? — Yes. 

13.497.  And  after  that  for  12  months  he  never  visited  at  all  ? — No,  he  did  not. 

13.498.  I  think  it  is  right  to  ask  you,  the  Rev.  Father  Murphy  was  the  curate  in  the 
parish  ? — Yres. 

13.499.  He  did  say  something  in  the  chapel  condemning  the  outrage  upon  your 
father,  the  murder  ? — He  spoke  of  my  father  as  being  such  a  good  man. 

13.500.  At  any  rate  he  spoke  kindly  of  your  father  ? — Yes. 

13.501.  Do  you  know  how  lie  was  treated  after  he  had  spoken? — He  was  partially 
boycotted,  I  think. 

13.502.  Now  do  you  know  Mi.  Alfred  Webb,  of  74,  Abbey  Street,  Dublin? — Yes. 

13.503.  I  can  prove  he  is,  but  do  you  know  him  as  being  a  member  of  the  Land 
League  ? — I  have  seen  his  name. 

13.504.  He  was  treasurer  of  the  Land  League.  A.fter  this  murder  of  your  father 
did  he  come  to  your  house  ? — i  es. 

13.505.  Did  he  take  a  statement  from  you — an  account  of  the  way  you  had  been 
treated  and  the  murder  ? — He  wrote  it  out  himself ;  what  he  saw  himself  that  day, 
and  what  he  heard. 

13.506.  Did  Mr.  Webb  afterwards  show  you  a  copy  of  a  circular  which  he  said  was 
printed,  and  which  he  said  he  had  circulated? — Yres. 

13.507.  Is  that  it  ( handing  circular  to  the  witness)  ? — Yes. 

(Sir  Henry  James.)  Do  you  object  to  that? 

(Mr.  Reid.)  No. 

13.508.  (Sir  Henry  James.)  It  is  a  circular  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Alfred  Webb,  of  “94, 
“  Abbey  Street,  Dublin,  27th  January  1886.  Private.  To  some  of  my  Nationalist  friends. 
“  My  dear  Sir.  Can  nothing  be  done  to  save  Mrs.  Curtin  and  her  family  from  outrage. 
“  Mr.  John  O’Connor,  M.P.  \  South  Tip),  is  their  friend,  and  can  explain  the  facts  of 
“  the  case  if  you  do  not  already  know  them.  I  spent  last. Sunday  with  the  family.  I 
“  never  will  forget  my  experiences.  Were  I  now  to  relate  them  they  might  be  used 
“  as  arguments  for  coercion.  I  can,  however,  see  no  impropriety  in  laying  them  before 
“  the  League  next  Tuesday.  Meanwhile,  I  am  prepared,  if  absolutely  desirable,  to  go 
“  to  London  and  talk  the  matter  over.  It  is  the  duty  of  all  Nationalists  openly, 
“  unequivocally,  and  effectually,  to  stand  by  the  family.  There  is  ample  time  before 
“  next  Sunday  to  do  something.  What  makes  me  more  determined  not  to  keep 
“  silence  is  the  shameful  and  horrible  calumnies  afloat  in  Dublin  concerning  the 
“  Curtin  family.”  You  do  not  know  how  far  that  was  circulated  amongst  the  Land 
League  in  the  neighbourhood? — No. 

13.509.  Was  there  the  slightest  difference  in  the  way  you  were  treated  after  that 
circular  was  sent  ? — No. 

13.510.  The  same  booing,  the  same  hooting,  the  same  boycotting  after  that  ? — Y”es. 

13.511.  Which  was  the  nearest  Land  League  ? — Firies. 
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13.512.  Which  was  the  weakest? — Firies,  about  a  mile  away. 

13.513.  Were  there  others  in  the  neighbourhood  too? — I  think  so. 

13.514.  Did  you  know  that  either  the  branch  league  or  the  central  league  was 
taking  any  steps  to  prevent  this  treatment? — No. 

13.515.  I  cannot  give  you  the  exact  date;  I  do  not  know  whether  you  can  ;  do  you 
recollect  the  fact  being  known  that  Mr.  Michael  Davitt  came  down  into  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  ? — Yes. 

13.516.  A  man  who  was  shot  lived  in  the  village  ? — In  the  village. 

13.517.  Did  he  live  with  his  father,  Timothy  Sullivan,  who  was  shot? — His  father 
was  dead,  I  think ;  he  lived  with  his  mother  in  the  village. 

13.518.  Give  me  the  names  of  the  two  men  who  were  tried;  Timothy  Sullivan  was 
shot.  Give  me  the  names  of  the  two  men  who  were  tried  and  had  penalservitude  for 
14  years? — Timothy  Casey  and  Daley  ;  I  do  not  know  his  Christian  name. 

13.519.  Mrs.  Sullivan,  I  think,  you  told  me,  the  mother  of  the  dead  man,  lived  in 
the  neighbourhood  ;  did  Mrs.  Casey  also  live  there  ? — Yes. 

13.520.  Do  you  know  whether  Mr.  Davitt  went  and  saw  Mrs.  Casey  or  Mrs.  Sullivan  ? 
— I  do  not  know.  I  was  told. 

13.521.  I  want  to  ask  you.  If  you  say  you  were  told,  did  he  come  near  your  mother 
and  see  her? — No. 

13.522.  When  did  you  finally  leave  your  father’s  house,  where  your  father  had  been 
living  ? — I  left  it. 

13.523.  Did  all  the  family  leave  together,  or  did  you  leave  first  ? — No.  I  left  first. 
I  left  by  myself  after  September  12  months. 

13.524.  September  1887  ? — Yes. 

13.525.  Did  you  get  an  appointment  in  the  Post  Office? — Yes. 

13.526.  How  long  did  your  family  continue  there? — Till  last  April. 

13.527.  Have  they  all  left  now  ? — Yes. 

13.528.  They  have  given  up  ? — Yes. 

13.529.  As  far  as  you  know,  did  this  system  of  the  treatment  of  your  family  continue 
till  they  all  left  ? — Yes. 

13.530.  I  want  to  go  back,  please,  a  little  earlier  in  date.  Do  you  recollect  some 
time  before  this  a  party  of  men  coming  to  your  father’s  house.  I  will  try  and  get  the 
date.  Do  you  recollect  them  coming  in  the  night  time  ? — Yes,  some  time  about  the 
year  1881,  I  think. 

13.531.  Did  you  hear  what  took  place  ? — Yes. 

13.532.  AYhat  was  it  they  said  or  did. 

13.533.  (Mr.  Reid.)  May  I  ask,  did  you  hear  it  yourself? — Yes. 

13.534.  ( Sir  Henry  James.)  In  the  first  place,  about  how  many  men  came  ? — Well,  I 
could  not  see  ;  they  were  outside. 

13.535.  Could  you  hear  the  voices  of  more  than  one  person  speaking? — Yes. 

13.536.  AYhat  did  they  say  ? — My  father  spoke  to  them  from  his  bedroom  window, 
and  asked  them  what  they  wanted,  and  they  said  they  wanted  his  firearms. 

13.537.  And  then  ? — He  told  them  he  would  not  give  them  to  them.  They  said  they 
wanted  to  get  in.  He  said  he  would  not  let  them  in.  They  made  a  rush  to  the  hall 
door.  He  told  them  the  first  man  that  came  into  his  house  he  would  shoot  him. 

13.538.  AYas  there  anything  said  about  rent  ? — Yes. 

13.539.  AVhat  was  that  ? — They  asked  him,  had  he  paid  his  rent,  and  he  said  yes  ; 
and  they  asked  him  was  he  a  Land  Leaguer,  and  he  said  no. 

13.540.  AYas  anything  said  about  Griffith’s  valuation  ? — They  asked  him  did  he  pay 
Griffith’s  valuation  ;  that  is  when  they  asked  him  about  had  he  paid  the  rent,  and  he 

aid  yes. 

13.541.  Then  they  asked  him  did  he  pay  Griffith’s  valuation? — Yes,  and  he  said  no. 

12.542.  Then  they  asked  him  if  he  was  a  Land  Leaguer? — And  he  said  no. 

13.543.  AYhat  did  they  say  when  he  said  that  ? — They  asked  him  what  he  was,  and 
he  said  he  was  an  Irishman. 

13.544.  Then  it  was  after  this  conversation  that  they  made  a  rush  at  the  door  ? — 
Yes. 

13.545.  You  said  they  made  for  the  hall  door.  AVas  it  then  ? — AYell,  I  would  not  be 
positive,  but  it  was  some  time  duiing  the  conversation. 
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13.546.  I  believe  your  mother  interfered, 'and  a  rusty  old  gun  was  given  to  them  ? _ 

Yes. 

13.547.  I  believe  they  then  went  away  ? — Yes. 

13.548.  Taking  that  with  them  ? — Yes. 

13.549.  Your  mother  left  in  April.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  circumstances 
about  the  farm  being  put  up  to  auction  ? — It  was  put  up  for  auction  first  in  February- 
1887. 

13.550.  Before  you  left  ? — Before  I  left. 

13.551.  Was  there  any  bidders  for  it  at  all  ? — No. 

13.552.  It  was  afterwards  purchased,  1  believe,  for  about  one-fourth  of  its  value  ? _ 

Yes. 

13.553.  Who  was  it  purchased  it  ? — A  man  in  the  neighbourhood. 

13.554.  About  a  fourth  of  the  value,  I  believe,  was  the  highest  bid  ? — Yes. 

( The  President.)  I  suppose  you  would  take  some  time  to  cross-examine  this  lady  ; 
would  you  wish  to  cross-examine  her  now,  or  not. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  It  would  take  some  20  minutes  at  all  events,  my  Lord.  May 
I,  before  your  Lordship  rises,  by  the  assent  of  Sir  Charles  Russell,  make  a  suggestion. 
Perhaps  my  learned  friend  may  be  able  to  accede  to  it,  and  that  is,  that  while  there 
may  be  cases  of  outrage  which  they  desire  to  enter  into  detail,  that  they  should  give 
in  general  a  list  of  outrages,  in  regard  to  these  counties,  without  proving  all  the  facts 
or  omitting  any  material  facts  ;  for  this  reason,  the  county  of  Galway  has  occupied.  I 
think,  something  like  three  weeks,  and  there  were  five  counties  to  which  my  learned 
friend  adverted  in  his  opening.  Besides  that  there  are  some  other  outrages,  and  other 
cases,  and  there  is  evidence  of  a  different  kind  to  his  given.  I  am  appalled  to  think 
how  long  this  inquiry  will  last,  as  the  county  of  Galway  has  taken  three  weeks  to  be 
treated  in  the  manner  it  has,  if  the  other  counties  are  to  be  treated  in  like  manner,  and 
gone  into  at  the  same  length ;  and  what  I  would  respectfully  submit  to  your  Lordships- 
is  this,  that  the  members  who  are  charged  are  entitled  to  some  consideration  in  regard 
to  this,  that  this  inquiry  is  one  which  would  ruin  anybody  if  it  is  to  be  continued  in 
proportion  to  the  duration  which  it  has  already  taken.  That  involves  some  concession, 
and  I  am  willing  to  concede  on  the  part  of  those  whom  I  represent,  and  my  learned 
friends  who  are  with  me  are  willing  to  do  what  is  reasonable,  and  I  submit  to  your 
Lordship,  while  the  other  side  may  desire  to  give  evidence  of  some  outrages  in  detail, 
and  if  they  think  proper  to  supplement  the  bare  fact  of  the  outrage  by  further  evi¬ 
dence,  either  to  connect  it  with  the  Land  League,  or  the  parties  incriminated,  I  submit 
respectfully  to  your  Lordship,  that  if  the  proof  is  to  proceed  in  the  manner  in  which 
it  has  commenced,  this  inquiry  will  practically  be  interminable  as  well  as  ruinous. 

(Mr.  Lockwood .)  I  might  mention  as  illustration  of  that - 

(Sir  Henry  James.)  I  accept  that  suggestion,  my  Lord,  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  is 
made,  and  say  at  once  there  is  no  one  more  desirous  to  limit  this  inquiry  in  point  of 
time  and  expenditure  than  my  friend  and  myself.  We  will  bear  in  mind  what  my 
friend  has  said,  but  we  must  prove  outrages  to  some  extent ;  we  will  take  my  friend’s 
suggestion  where  we  can  and  when  we  can,  take  matters  without  going  into  detail,  we 
will  do  so  if  we  can. 

(The  President.)  It  has  been  the  subject  of  most  anxious  consideration  on  my  part 
and  no  doubt  on  part  of  my  colleagues,  and  I  do  hope  there  will  be  an  earnest  effort 
made  to  shorten  the  inquiry  as  much  as  possible.  I  should  have  thought  myself  that 
now  when  we  have  had  an  ouline,  as  it  were,  a  type  and  example  of  the  case  as 
to  two  counties,  that  it  would  have  been  possible  to  avoid  going  into  other  counties 
in  such  detail,  and  that  we  then  might  proceed  to  the  other  branches  of  the  case.  I 
hope  that  will  be  takea  into  account. 

(Sir  Henry  James.)  I  need  not  say  that  anything  which  falls  from  your  Lordship  will 
be  considered,  and  l  say  at  once  that  it  shall  be,  my  Lord.  You  see  practically  the 
difficulty  is  this.  Outrage  is  not  a  mere  fact  done.  It  must  be  traced  to  some  motive 
or  cause,  and  unless  we  enter  into  some  detail  it  is  very  difficult  to  make  clear  that  the 
cause  of  the  outrage — and  I  wish  to  insist  on  this — was  due  to  the  Land  League, 
and  that  it  was  that  for  which  the  Land  League  came  into  existence.  And  therefore, 
very  often  each  case  will  have  to  be  spoken  to  m  order  to  show  the  cause  of  the 
outrage.  But  we  will  bear  in  mind,  I  would  assure  your  Lordships,  what  you  have 
said  ;  for  no  one  can  desire  more  than  we  do  to  save  your  Lordships  the  expenditure 
of  time,  and  also  to  save  the  very  material  expenditure  of  money. 
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(Mr.  Reid.)  As  far  as  any  evidence  tending  to  connect  the  outrage  with  the  Land 
League,  or  with  any  of  the  persons  charged,  I  have  not,  and  I  will  not  ask  for  anv 
abbreviation  whatever ;  but  what  I  would  ask  for  is  an  abbreviation  in  the  piling  up 
of  what  I  may  call  the  agonizing  details  which  can  have  no  relevancy  whatever  upon 
the  matters  before  your  Lordships. 

( Sir  Henry  James.)  I  wish  my  friend  would  not  use  such  language  which  causes  me 
to  reply,  but  which  however  I  will  not  do  on  this  occasion.  I  do  not  like  him  using 
language  about  “  agonizing  details.”  What  we  want  at  least  is  that  the  facts  of  each 
case  shall  be  detailed  to  your  Lordships. 

Adjourned  to  to-morrow  at  10.30. 
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( Mr.  Reid.)  My  Lords,  in  reference  to  the  matter  which  was  brought  before  your 
Lordships  yesterday  morning,  in  regard  to  which  I  asked  for  an  adjournment  until 
to-day,  I  have  to  state  to  your  Lordships  that  I  have  communicated  my  views  on  the 
subject  to  Mr.  Harrington,  and  that  Mr.  Harrington  has  not  thought  fit  to  adopt  my 
views,  and  under  those  circumstances  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  say  anything  to  your 
Lordships. 

( The  President.)  In  that  case  I  must  ask  Mr.  Harrington  if  he  has  anything  to  say. 

[Mr.  Edward  Harrington.)  I  have  nothing  to  say,  my  Lords,  but  that  I  accept  the 
responsibility  of  what  appears  in  my  paper. 

(The  President.)  We  will  retire  to  consider. 


(The  Judges  retired  for  a  short  time.) 


(The  President.)  It  is  my  painful  duty  to  announce  the  conclusion  to  which  we  ha^e 


arrived.  Certainly  we  had  hoped  that  as  Mr.  Harrington’s  interests  were  confided  to  f 


Mr.  Reid,  whose  position  at  the  Bar  assured  us  that  the  best  possible  advice  Would  be 


given  to  him,  that  we  should  have  been  spared  the  duty  which  now  falls  upon  me ;  but 
as  Mr.  Harrington  has  not  acted  upon  the  advice  which  he  has  received  from  his 
counsel,  but  simply  takes  up  the  position  of  assuming  the  responsibility  of  the  article 
which  has  been  called  to  our  notice,  we  must  proceed  to  deal  with  it. 


It  would  be  wasting  words  to  point  out  how  serious  is  the  contempt  of  Court  which 
has  been  committed.  It  assumes  the  form  which  would  have  induced  us,  if  we  could 
have  seen  our  way  to  doing  it  consistently  with  the  duties  which  belong  to  the  office 
which  has  been  imposed  upon  us,  to  pass  it  over,  because  the  contempt  consists  in 
personal  insults  addressed  to  the  members  of  the  Court ;  but  it  is  necessary  that  the 
authority  of  the  Court  should  be  maintained,  and  one  cannot  but  see  that  if  attacks  of 
this  kind  were  allowed  to  go  on  it  would  tend  to  shake  the  authority  of  the  Court  in 
the  eyes  of  the  public  generally,  and  especially  in  the  eyes  of  those  whom  we  may  have 
to  call  before  us. 


has  been  committed.  It  assumes  the  form  which  would  have  induced  us,  if  we  could 


We  must,  therefore,  mark  our  sense  of  the  serious  character  of  the  contempt  which 
has  been  committed  by  imposing  a  punishment  upon  Mr.  Harrington. 


This  subject  has  been  on  several  occasions  before  the  courts  of  law,  and  I  have 
before  me  the  case  of  Onslow  v.  Whalley,  in  which  the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench  had  to 
deal  with  a  matter  of  this  kind.  We  would  propose  to  follow  that  precedent,  and  we 
therefore  pass  this  sentence,  that  for  the  contempt  for  which  Mr.  Harrington  has  been 
guilty,  he  be  adjudged  to  pay  a  fine  of  500L  to  the  Queen. 


Miss  Lizzie  Curtin  recalled,  cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell. 


13,555,  Miss  Curtin,  your  father  was  a  considerable  farmer? — Yes. 

‘  3d  in  the  neighbourhood  ? — I  think  so. 

vice-presidents  of  the  Firies  branch  of  the  National 


Leagne  ? — JN'flft  that  1  know  of. 

13.558.  Do  you  not  know  that  he  was  a  member  of  that  League  ? — No;  I  know  he 
subscribed  to  it. 

13.559.  Do  you  not  know  that  he  was  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  the  National 
League  ? — No. 

13.560.  He  subscribed  to  it,  you  say  ? — Yes. 

13.561.  And  attended  its  meetings  ? — No,  he  was  never  in  the  League  rooms. 
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13.562.  Lou  recollect,  do  you  not,  when  it  was  considered  necessary  to  make  a 
representation  of  the  Kenmare  tenantry  to  Lord  Kenmare  in  reference  to  a  rent 
abatement  ? — Yes. 

13.563.  Do  you  or  do  you  not  know  that  that  was  arranged  ? — I  do  not. 

13.564.  Kindly  listen  for  a  moment.  Do  you  know  whether  that  was  or  was  not 
arranged  by  the  local  National  League  ? — I  do  not  know. 

13.565.  You  know  he  was  asked  to  be  the  spokesman  ? — Yes. 

13.566.  And  that  he  did  act  that  part  ? — Yes. 

13.567.  You  can  also  tell  us,  probably,  he  had  a  lease  of  this  farm,  had  he  not? — 
Yes. 

13.568.  And  a  beneficial  lease  on  low  terms? — I  do  not  know  whether  it  was 
considered  low  or  not. 

13.569.  I  mean  compared  with  other  lands  in  his  neighbourhood,  low  ? — Up  to  that 
time  he  did  no  ask  a  reduction,  I  know. 

13.570.  Do  you  not  know  that  because  he  was  the  owner  of  the  beneficial  lease  that 
he  was  exempted  from  joining  with  the  rest  in  pressing  for  the  abatement  which  the 
others  were  demanding  ? — I  do  not  know. 

13.571.  Did  you  never  hear  him  discuss  it  at  all  ? — No. 

13.572.  There  were  two  visits  paid  by  these  moonlighters,  or  whoever  they  were,  to 
your  father’s  house  ? — Yes. 

13.573.  The  first  of  those  was  somewhere  about  April  1885  ? — No. 

13.574.  When  was  it  ? — In  1881,  I  think. 

13.575.  I  did  not  hear  your  evidence  yesterday;  when  do  you  say  it  was  ? — In  1881, 
I  think. 


13.576.  How  many  came  to  the  house  on  that  occasion  ? — I  could  not  say  exactly, 
they  were  outside  the  house,  the  night  was  dark,  and  I  could  not  see  them. 

13.577.  You  could  not  tell  whether  they  were  few  or  many  ? — No. 

13.578.  But  as  I  understand  on  that  occasion  they  asked  for  arms  ? — Yes. 

13.579.  Your  father  was  inclined  to  refuse,  and  your  mother  intervened  ? — Yes. 

13.580.  And  gave  them  some  old  gun,  I  think  you  said  ? — Yes. 

13.581.  Then  they  went  away  ? — Yes. 

13.582.  Nothing  took  place  on  that  occasion  except  the  demand  for  arms  ? — Yes,  they 
asked  him  had  he  paid  his  rent. 

13.583.  In  1881  ?— Yes. 

13.584.  Was  it  on  that  occasion  that  the  servant  reported  ? — No. 

13.585.  It  was  on  the  second  occasion  that  the  servant  told  you  that  there  were  the 
moonlighters  outside? — Yes. 

13.586.  The  second  occasion  was  the  13th  November,  was  it  not  ? — Yes. 

13.587.  1885?— Yes. 

13.588.  Could  you  say  how  many  there  were  on  this  occasion  ? — No. 

13.589.  The  servant  reported  that  there  were  a  party  of  moonlighters  outside  ? — 
Yes. 


13.590.  Your  father  then  went  to  the  door? — No,  he  went  upstairs  for  his  arms. 

13.591.  He  went  upstairs  for  his  gun  ? — Went  upstairs  for  his  firearms. 

13.592.  And  then  came  down  to  the  door  ? — To  the  foot  of  the  stairs. 

13.593.  Where  was  the  man  who  was  shot  by  your  father,  where  was  he  at  the  time 
he  was  shot  ? — When  he  was  found  dead  he  was  in  the  hall,  I  do  not  know  where  he 
was  before. 


13.594.  In  the  hall  of  the -  ? — In  the  hall  of  the  house. 

13.595.  And  your  father  had  fired  a  shot  which  killed  him  ? — I  do  not  know. 

13.596.  From  the  stairs? — Nobody  knew  who  shot  him. 

13.597.  Was  there  more  than  one  shot  fired  at  this  time  when  Sullivan  fell? — I  could 
not  say,  there  was  a  volley  of  shots  fired  and  I  do  not  know  who  fired  them,  father 
only  fired  the  one  shot. 

13.598.  Was  not  that  the  first  shot  ? — Yes. 

13.599.  And  then  your  father,  having  fired  the  first  shot,  there  was,  as  you  say,  a 
volley  of  shots? — Yes. 

13.600.  What  time  did  Sullivan  die  ? — He  was  dead  when  I  saw  him. 

13.601.  He  was  killed  almost  instantaneously? — I  do  not  know. 

13.602.  What  age  was  Sullivan  ? — I  do  not  know. 
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13.603.  I  mean  was  he  a  young  man  ? — Yes. 

13.604.  The  son  of  a  farmer  ? — Yes. 

13.605.  The  two  other  men  who  were  sentenced  to  penal  servitude,  there  were 
two  ? — Yes. 

13.606.  They  were  Daley  and  Casey,  I  think  ? — Yes. 

13.607.  Could  you  tell  me  whether  one  of  them,  Daley,  was  about  25  years  of  age, 
and  Casey  about  22  ? — I  do  not  know. 

13.608.  At  all  events,  were  they  young  men  ? — Yes. 

13.609.  One  of  them  was  the  son  of  a  widow,  I  think  ? — No. 

13.610.  It  was  Sullivan,  I  am  mistaken  there  ;  were  they  the  sons  of  farmers,  too  ? — 

Yes. 

13.611.  Dp  to  this  visit  on  the  13th  November  1885,  had  there  been  any  kind  of 
complaint  made  against  your  father,  or  any  kind  of  threat  of  any  shape  or  kind  which 
had  been  conveyed  to  your  knowledge  ? — No,  not  to  my  knowledge. 

13.612.  Not  the  least  ? — Not  to  my  knowledge. 

13.613.  Was  there,  so  far  as  you  know,  any  ground  for  suggesting  that  he  Was  at 
enmity  with  the  Land  League,  or  the  National  League,  or  had  done  anything  against 
their  wishes  ? — No,  not  that  I  know  of. 

13.614.  Now,  you  have  told  us  of  the  behaviour  of  the  people  after  your  father’s 
murder ;  are  the  names  of  Sullivan,  Daley,  and  Casey,  most  common  names  in  that 
neighbourhood  ? — Sullivan  and  Daley  are,  I  know. 

13.615.  Sullivan  and  Daley  are  the  most  common  names  in  that  neighbourhood? — 

Yes. 

13.616.  Are  the  persons  who  bear  these  names  of  Sullivan  and  Daley  largely  con¬ 
nected  with  one  another  ? — I  do  not  know. 

13.617.  You  probably  would  think  they  were  likely  to  be;  however,  you  say  you  do 
not  know.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Alfred  Webb,  whose  circular  has  been  referred  to  ? — 

Yes. 

13.618.  Do  you  know  what  position  Mr.  Alfred  Webb  held  in  the  National  League  ? 

—No. 

13.619.  You  did  not  know  he  was  treasurer  of  the  National  League? — No. 

13.620.  On  the  occasion  of  the  funeral,  did  the  Member  for  the  county  attend  the 
funeral,  Mr.  Sheehan,  I  think  it  is  ? — Yes  ;  I  heard  he  was  there. 

13.621.  Did  Mr.  John  O’Connor,  the  Member  for  an  adjoining  constituency  in  Cork, 
attend  the  funeral  ? — Yes. 

13.622.  Did  Mr.  Webb,  I  do  not  know  that  you  have  told  us,  but  did  Mr.  Webb  come 
down  specially  from  Dublin  and  address  a  meeting  in  the  chapel  yard  ? — Yes,  he  came 
down  on  Sunday  morning. 

13.623.  And  addressed  a  meeting  in  the  chapel  yard  ? — Yes. 

13.624.  And  did  he  denounce  the  outrage,  and  endeavour,  as  far  as  he  possibly  could, 
to  remove  the  boycotting  and  the  annoyance  to  which  your  family  were  subjected  ? — I 

think  he  meant  to  do  it. 

13.625.  That  is  what  I  mean,  of  course.  How  soon  was  it  after  the  funeral  that  he 
made  that  speech? — It  was  in  February  sometime. 

13.626.  Was  it  after  the  circular  ? — No,  before  the  circular. 

13.627.  What? — Before  the  circular  he  was  down. 

13.628.  The  circular  is  dated  in  January.  In  January  was  it? — Well,  then,  it  must 
have  been  J anuary. 

13.629.  You  might  easily  have  made  the  error,  but  it  was,  you  recollect,  befoie  the 
circular  ? — Yes. 

13.630.  Did  you  also  know  that  Mr.  Michael  Davitt  had  come  down  for  the  same 
purpose  ? — I  heard  he  was  down. 

13.631.  You  heard  he  was  down  ? — Yes. 

13.632.  You,  I  presume,  did  not  know  him  personally  ? — No. 

13.633.  And  did  you  learn  that  he  had  also,  as  strongly  as  man  could  well  do  so, 
denounced  the  outrage  and  the  annoyance  that  your  family  were  being  subjected  to  ? — 

No. 

13.634.  What  ? — No  ;  I  heard  ho  was  in  the  place  and  no  more. 

13.635.  You  did  not  hear  any  of  the  particulars  of  what  was  said  ? — No. 

13.636.  At  all  events  you  knew  he  had  come  down  ? — Yes. 
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13.637.  On  the  day  of  the  funeral  and  after  the  funeral,  I  presume  after  the  burial, 
did  not  Mr.  John  O’Connor,  the  member  for  an  adjoining  constituency,  make  a  strong 
speech  in  denunciation  of  the  murder  ? — No. 

13.638.  What  ? — No,  not  that  I  heard  of. 

13.639.  Mr.  John  O’Connor  ? — No. 

13.640.  I  am  instructed  that  is  so,  you  did  not  hear  of  that  ? — No. 

13.641.  Was  not  Mr.  John  O’Connor  a  friend  of  your  family  ? — He  had  been  visited 
two  or  three  times. 

13.642.  Did  he  visit  you  afterwards  ? — He  left  the  day  after  the  funeral. 

13.643.  After  your  father’s  death  ? — Yes,  he  was  in  the  house  at  the  time. 

13.644.  Was  it  on  the  day  of  the  funeral  he  visited,  do  you  mean? — He  came  down 
on  the  Saturday  and  left  on  the  Monday. 

13.645.  The  funeral  was  on  Sunday  ? — Yes. 

13.646.  That  is  what  I  mean.  I  must  ask  you  in  addition  to  that,  we  have  heard  of 
the  gross  conduct  in  reference  to  the  pew,  and  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  congre¬ 
gation  ? — Yes. 

13.647.  Do  not  you  know  that  Father  O’Connor,  the  parish  priest,  denounced  the 
murder,  and  spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of  your  father  ? — I  did  not  hear  him. 

13.648.  Have  you  heard  that  he  did  so  ? — No. 

13.649.  And  Father  Murphy,  the  curate  ? — Father  Murphy  spoke. 

13.650.  In  denunciation  of  the  outrage,  and  in  high  terms  of  your  father? — Yes. 

13.651.  Father  Murphy  is  the  curate,  I  think  ? — Yes. 

13.652.  It  has  been  suggested  to  me  that  there  are  two  chapels,  and  one  clergy¬ 
man  goes  to  one  chapel  on  the  Sunday  and  the  other  clergyman  to  the  other  chapel  ? 
—Yes. 

13.653.  I  am  instructed  that  at  each  of  these  chapels  denunciatory  speeches  were 
made,  one  by  Father  O’Connor  and  the  other  by  Father  Murphy.  You  would  not 
know  of  one  of  them,  but  you  heard  the  other  ? — I  heard  one,  but  I  never  heard  of  the 
other. 

13.654.  You  heard  one,  that  was  Father  Murphy’s,  and  you  say  you  did  not  hear  of 
the  other  ? — Yes. 

13.655.  I  think  you  have  already  told  my  Lord  that  in  order  to  mark  his  disapproval 
of  the  conduct  of  the  people  the  Bishop  ordered  the  church  to  be  closed  ? — Yes. 

13.656.  How  long  was  it  closed  ? — Six  weeks. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Davitt. 

13.657.  I  will  thank  you  to  answer  me  one  or  two  questions.  You  have  said  that 
you  heard  I  visited  the  locality,  and  called  upon  the  family  of  the  Sullivans  ? — Yes. 

13.658.  Did  I  call  upon  the  Sullivans  and  the  Caseys  in  order  to  induce  them  to 
stop  the  boycotting  of  your  family  ? — No. 

13.659.  You  did  not  hear  that  ? — No ;  I  heard  that  you  had  been  down  and  called 
on  them,  that  is  all. 

13.660.  Did  you  read  the  report  of  the  Cowper  Commission  ? — No,  I  never  read  the 
report. 

13.661.  Did  you  hear  of  any  evidence  given  by  District  Inspector  Davis  of  the  fact 
that  I  had  gone  down  to  Kerry  and  denounced  the  outrage  on  your  father  ? — I  did  not 
read  the  report ;  I  never  read  it. 


Re-examined  by  Sir  H.  James. 

13.662.  The  outrage  on  your  father,  as  I  understand,  took  place  in  October  1885  ? — 
November  1885. 

13.663.  Do  you  recollect  the  date  of  Mr.  Davitt’s  visit  to  the  neighbourhood  ? — No. 

13.664.  At  any  rate,  before  he  came  ? — It  was  in  January,  I  think. 

13.665.  January  ? — January  or  February  1886. 

13.666.  Before  he  came  had  you  been  boycotted  ? — Yes. 

13.667.  Did  the  boycotting  change  at  all  in  degree  ;  grow  more  or  less,  or  remain 
stationary  after  Mr.  Davitt  had  been  ? — I  think  it  was  worse  months  afterwards  than 
it  was  in  the  beginning. 
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13.668.  Mr.  Davitt  did  not  call  upon  your  mother  or  at  your  house  ? — No. 

13.669.  Did  you  receive  any  expression  of  sympathy  from  Mr.  Davitt,  or  was  any 
communicated  to  you  ? — No. 

13.670.  Do  not  go  into  any  detail,  there  is  no  reason  that  you  should ;  but  I  believe 
Mr.  O’Connor,  the  gentleman  whose  name  has  been  mentioned,  was  known  to  mutual 
friends  of  yours  ? — Yes. 

13.671.  And  he  came  and  attended  the  funeral,  and  showed  his  sympathy  in  that 
way  ? — Yes. 

13.672.  Now  you  have  been  asked  as  to  the  previous  visit,  the  earlier  visit  of  one 
or  two  of  these  men ;  was  anything  said  by  those  moonlighters  with  reference  to  your 
father  having  paid  his  rent  ? — Yes. 

13.673.  What  was  it,  if  you  recollect,  the  exact  words  about  the  rent  ? — He  was 
asked  had  he  paid  his  rant,  and  he  said  yes ;  he  was  asked  had  he  paid  Griffith’s 
valuation,  and  he  said  no. 

13.674.  Was  he  a  Land  Leaguer  at  that  time  ? — No. 

13.675.  I  think  you  said  yesterday  that  they  asked  him  if  he  was  a  Land  Leaguer, 
and  he  said  no  ? — Yes. 

13.676.  And  remembering  that,  I  presume  he  was  not  a  Land  Leaguer  then? — No. 

13.677.  As  far  as  you  know,  when  did  your  father  become  a  Land  Leaguer? — He 
never  joined  the  Land  League,  it  was  the  National  League. 

13.678.  When  was  it  he  joined  the  National  League? — I  think  not  more  than  a 
fortnight  or  three  weeks  before  his  death. 

13.679.  Now  my  learned  friend  has  asked  you  about  the  first  shot ;  you  told  us 
yesterday  you  were  standing  on  the  stairs,  and  the  bullets  passed  by  you  ;  can  you  form 
any  idea  at  all  about  the  number  of  shots  that  were  fired  ? — Before  they  fired  I 
had  looked-  over  the  bannisters  and  saw  seven  or  eight  guns  pointed  to  the  foot  of  the 
stairs. 

13.680.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  you  saw  seven  or  eight  guns  ? — Yes. 

13.681.  Did  you  see  these  guns  before  your  father  fired  or  not  ? — Before. 

13.682.  When  you  saw  these  seven  or  eight  guns  were  they  or  were  they  not  pointed 
in  the  direction  of  your  father? — Yes. 

13.683.  They  were? — Yes. 

13.684.  He  was  alone  at  the  time? — My  sister  Nora  was  near  him. 

13.685.  With  the  exception  of  your  sister  Nora  ;  she  had  no  gun  ? — No. 

13.686.  Did  your  father  fire  before  the  guns  were  pointed  at  him  or  not  ? — After 
they  were  pointed  at  him,  as  he  went  down  the  stairs. 

13.687.  And  then  he  fired  and  you  saw  seven  or  eight  guns  ;  can  you  form  no 
estimate  of  the  number  of  guns  that  were  discharged  ? — No. 

13.688.  Your  brother  Daniel,  I  believe,  is  in  Australia  ? — Yes. 

13.689.  And  your  sister,  who  was  Miss  Nora  Curtin,  I  believe,  she  is  married,  and  is 
not  able  to  attend  ? — Yes. 

13.690.  Father  O’Connor,  about  whom  my  learned  friend  has  asked  you,  was  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergyman,  was  he  not  ? — Yes. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  Curate,  he  said. 

13.691.  ( Sir  II.  James.)  I  think  Father  O’Connor  was  the  principal  clergyman,  and 
Father  Murphy  was  the  curate  ? — Yes. 

13.692.  Which  of  them  was  it  you  said  was  partailly  boycotted? — Father  Murphy. 

13.693.  He  was  the  one ;  did  you  hear  him  when  you  were  sitting  in  the  sacristy 
speak  kindly  of  your  father? — Yes. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  George  Curtin - 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  I  should  respectfully  submit  that  this  is  an  occasion  in  which  my 
learned  friend  could  give  practical  effect  to  the  suggestion  made  last  evening. 

(The  President.)  I  should  think  so. 

(Sir  II.  James.)  I  would  respectfully  submit  I  am  the  best  judge  of  that ;  I  am 
going  to  put  it  very  shortly  indeed. 

(The  President.)  As  to  facts  other  than  those  we  have  already  heard. 

(Sir  II.  James.)  1  will  not  go  over  it  again. 

(The  President.)  I  expressed  a  long  time  ago  that  really  one  would  be  glad  to  be 
spared  these  details  beyond  what  is  necessary  for  the  explanation  of  your  case. 
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George  Curtin  sworn  ;  examined  by  Sir  H.  James. 

13.694.  Are  you  the  brother  of  the  last  witness,  Miss  Lizzie  Curtin  ? _ Yes. 

13.695.  Did  you  live  with  your  father  and  mother,  and  your  sisters,  [as  she  has 

mentioned? — Yes.  L 

13.696.  Of  course  I  do  not  need  to  remind  you,  you  were  at  home  on  the  evening  of 
the  murder? — Yes, 

13.697.  Do  you  recollect  the  meeting  of  the  National  League  being  held  at  the 
village  of  Firies  shortly  before  that  ? — Yes. 

13.698.  How  long  before,? — I  think  about  six  months. 

13.699.  And  where  were  you  when  the  men  came  into  the  house  ? — I  was  in  the 
outer  kitchen,  or  dairy  kitchen. 

13.700.  I  want  a  very  few  circumstances  from  you;  did  you  attempt  to  leave 
the  kitchen  ? — Yes. 

13.701.  Was  there  any  gun  pointed  at  you  ? — Yes. 

13.702.  By  one  man,  or  by  more  ? — One  man. 

13.703.  Did  you  see  about  how  many  men  were  armed  that  night  in  the  house? 
— I  saw  five. 

13.704.  With  guns? — Yes. 

(Sir  H.  James)  My  Lord,  I  gladly  accept  the  suggestion  that  is  made  by  your 
Lordship,  and  I  do  not  go  over  the  circumstances  that  occurred  inside  the  house 

13.705.  Now,  on  Sunday  after  the  murder  did  you  attend  the  chapel  ? — Yes. 

13.706.  Were  you  in  the  chapel  itself  or  in  the  sacristy  ? — In  the  sacristy. 

13.707.  Do  you  recollect  the  officiating  clergyman  referring  to  the  murder? — Yes. 

13.708.  When  he  did  so,  what  did  the  people  in  the  chapel  do  ? — Some  of  them  got 
up  and  walked  out. 

13.709.  When  you  say  some  of  them,  were  there  any  number,  or  only  very  few? _ 

I  think  the  greater  number  walked  out. 

13.710.  The  greater  part  of  the  congregation  ? — Yes. 

13.711.  Now,  after  that,  did  your  servants  stop  with  you? — Some  of  them. 

13.712.  In  what  proportion  did  they  remain  or  leave  you  ? — All  the  male  servants 
left  except  one. 

13.713.  All  the  male  servants  left  except  one  ? — Yes. 

13.714.  Did  they  give  any  reasons  for  leaving  at  the  time  of  leaving? — I  think  not, 
I  do  not  remember  if  they  did. 

13.715.  Had  some  of  these  men  been  with  you  for  any  length  of  time  ? — Yes,  some 
for  14  years,  I  think. 

13.716.  About  how  many  servants  were  there  in  your  employment  ? — I  think  there 
were  four  male  servants  and  five  female. 

13.717.  You  were  under  police  protection,  we  understand? — Yes. 

13.718.  Speaking  from  your  own  experience,  how  were  you  treated  in  going  along 
the  road,  were  you  greeted  in  any  way  by  the  people? — Yes,  they  were  shouting  and 
screeching  after  us  when  we  travelled  along  the  road. 

13.719.  As  you  what,  along  the  road? — They  used  to  shout  and  screech  after  us  as 
we  used  to  go  along. 

13.720.  What  was  the  shouting  and  the  screeching  ? — I  think  they  used  to  call  us 
murderers. 

13.721.  Anything  else  ? — And  informers,  I  think. 

13.722.  Did  you  give  evidence  at  the  trial  ? — Yes. 

13.723.  With  other  members  of  your  family  ? — Yes. 

13.724.  Y"our  two  sisters? — Yes. 

13.725.  And  your  brother  ? — Yes. 

13.726.  Now  you  said  all  the  servants  left  you  except  one  ? — All  the  male  servants. 

13.727.  Was  that  the  coachman  ? — Yes. 

13.728.  Do  you  recollect  his  going  to  the  village  of  Firies  at  any  time  after  the 
murder.  Do  you  recollect  anything  happening  to  him  in  the  village  ? — Not  that  boy. 
another  bpy  afterwards  that  we  got. 

13.729.  What  did  happen  to  one  of  your  male  servants  afterwards  ? 

( Sir  G.  Russell.)  Was  he  there  ? 

(Sir  II.  James.)  Let  us  have  the  fact. 
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13.730.  Did  your  servant  go  into  the  village  to  your  knowledge  ? — Yes. 

13.731.  Did  he  return  to  the  house  ? — No. 

13.732.  Never? — The  night  he  went  to  the  village  he  got  beaten. 

13.733.  When  he  went  to  the  village  as  you  say  now,  and  got  a  beating,  did  he  come 
back  to  the  house  or  go  away  ? — He  came  back. 

13.734.  When  he  came  back,  did  he  complain  of  anything  hawing  happened  to  him ; 
had  anything  happened  to  him  according  to  his  complaint  ? — Yes. 

13.735.  What  was  it? — He  was  assaulted  and  beaten  on  the  road. 

13.736.  Did  you  see  any  signs  of  the  assault  and  beating  ? — Yes. 

13.737.  What  ? — He  was  all  cut  and  bleeding. 

13.738.  Did  he  go  into  the  village  of  Firies  ? — Yes. 

13.739.  And  did  he  come  back  to  your  house  and  did  you  see  him  ? — Yes. 

13.740.  When  you  saw  him,  what  state  was  he  in. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  He  has  told  us,  but  not  of  the  occasion. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  Pray  do  not  interrupt. 

(The  President.)  He  has  already  said  he  was  all  cut  and  bleeding. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  My  learned  friend  should  not  interfere. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  What  I  said  was,  he  did  not  say  the  occasion. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  Will  you  forgive  me - 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  Then  I  will  formally  object.  The  fact  that  he  came  back  cut 
and  bleeding  I  do  not  object  to ;  but  what  I  am  saying  is  he  does  not  say  the 
occasion. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  I  would  not  have  left  it  there. 

13.741.  Was  the  servant  hurt  or  not? — Yes,  very  badly. 

13.742.  How  long  ago  was  that? — I  think  about  six  months  before  we  left. 

13.743.  Wrhen  did  you  leave? — We  left  in  May. 

13.744.  Last  year  ? — Last  year. 

13.745.  Then  it  would  be  about  a  year  ago,  more  or  less  ? — Yes. 

13.746.  How  long  had  this  lad  been  in  your  service  ? — Since  my  father  was 
murdered. 

13.747.  From  the  time  of  the  murder  until  then  had  he  remained  in  your  service  ? — 
Yes. 

13.748.  Did  you  see  any  threatening  letters  at  all  written  to  the  servants?  — Yes. 

13.749.  Do  you  recollect  in  the  hay  harvest  having  to  engage  men  to  cut  the  hay  ? 
— Yes. 

13.750.  Before  the  hay  was  cut  did  any  leave  you  ? — Yes. 

13.751.  Was  any  reason  given  for  those  quitting  your  service  by  the  men  who  left  ? 
— He  said  he  was  threatened,  I  think. 

13.752.  Were  there  any  men  ever  arrested  for  shouting  after  you  ? — Yes,  there 

were. 

13.753.  Was  one  of  those  men  named  Kennedy? — Yes. 

13.754.  Just  say  yes  or  no.  Do  you  know  whether  those  men  or  any  of  them  were 
members  of  the  Land  League  or  not  ? — 1  do  not  know. 


Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell. 

13, 75o.  Did  any  of  your  servants  bear  the  name  of  Daley,  or  Casey,  or  Sullivan  ? — 
Yes  ;  we  had  three  bearing  the  name  of  Sullivan. 

13.756.  Men  servants  ? — Yes. 

13.757.  Any  bearing  the  name  of  Casey? — No. 

13.758.  Any  bearing  the  name  of  Daley  ? — No. 

13.759.  Were  you  yourself,  Mr.  Curtin,  a  member  of  the  National  League  ? — Yes. 

13.760.  You  were  ?— Yes. 

13.761.  How  long  had  you  been  a  member  of  it? — Since  the  time  it  was  started 

there. 

13.762.  Would  that  be  about  the  autumn  of  1882  ? — Oh  !  no  ;  it  was  only  about  six 
months  bef  ore  when  the  National  League,  I  think,  started  there. 

13.763.  This  branch  of  the  League  ? — Yes. 

13.764.  At  Firies? — Yes. 

13.765.  And  you  joinod  it  when  it  was  formed  ? — Yes. 
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13.766.  So  far  as  you  know,  did  all,  or  the  greater  part,  at  all  events,  of  the  respectable 
neighbours  also  join  it  ? — I  think  so. 

13.767.  Did  your  father  join  it  at  the  same  time  ? — Yes,  I  think  he  did. 

13.768.  When  it  was  started  ? — Yes. 

13.769.  It  has  been  suggested  that  he  was  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  it  ? — Yes, 
he  was. 

13.770.  Did  you  yourself  hold  any  office  in  it  ? — No. 

13.771.  Did  you  attend  its  meetings  ? — Yes. 

13.772.  Mr.  Curtin,  I  must  ask  you  this  question.  Your  family  and  yourself  have 
suffered  grievous  trouble ;  have  you  any  grounds  for  suggesting  that  the  National 
League  had  anything  to  do  with  this  gross  crime  committed  against  your  family  ? — 
No. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Lockwood. 

13.773.  You  have  spoken  of  the  meeting  that  took  place  of  the  National  League  some 
short  time  before  your  father’s  death? — Yes. 

13.774.  Were  you  at  that  meeting? — Yes. 

13.775.  I  think  the  meeting  was  addressed  by  Mr.  Edward  Harrington? — Yes. 

13.776.  And  your  father  was  present  at  the  meeting? — Yes. 

13.777.  Do  you  know  that  your  father  invited  Mr.  Harrington  to  partake  of 
hospitality  at  his  house  during  his  visit? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

13.778.  And  your  father  was  in  thorough  sympathy  with  the  meeting  and  its 
objects  ? — Yes  ;  I  think  he  was. 

13.779.  After  the  occurrence,  did  you  read  the  resolutions  that  were  passed  by 
the  branches  of  the  League  at  Firies  and  at  Killorglin,  and  also  at  Ballyhard,  I  think  ? 
— I  saw  some ;  I  could  not  tell  you  whether  I  saw  all  those  or  not. 

13.780.  Do  you  recollect  the  resolutions  that  were  passed  by  those  branches  that 
I  have  put  to  you  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

13.781.  And  am  I  right  in  saying  that  those  resolutions  passed  at  those  branches 
strongly  denounced  the  outrage  which  had  been  committed  on  your  family  ? — Yes- 


Re-examined  by  Sir  H.  James, 

13.782.  You  say  you  were  a  member  of  the  National  League.  Were  you  a  member 
of  the  general  body  of  the  branch  ? — Yes. 

13.783.  Or  were  you  a  member  of  the  committee? — No,  a  member  of  the  general 
body. 

13.784.  How  often  did  you  attend  the  League  ? — I  think  I  attended  it  nearly  every 
Sunday  it  was  held. 

13.785.  Where  was  it  held  ? — At  a  house  in  the  village  of  Firies. 

13.786.  And  about  how  many  attended?— I  think  about  100  every  day. 

13.787.  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  this  arises  out  of  the  cross-examination,  but  if  it 
does  not  I  ask  permission  to  put  it.  Were  those  the  people  in  the  neighbourhood  who 
were  attending  at  that  branch  ? — Yes. 

13.788.  Shopkeepers  and  others  ? — Yes. 

13.789.  After  you  had  given  evidence  at  the  trial  who  were  the  people  who  looked 
at  you  and  shouted  at  you.  What  class  of  people  ?— The  people  of  the  neighbourhood, 

13.790.  People  who  knew  you  well  ? — Yes. 


Sergeant  Francis  Meehan  sworn,  examined  by  Sir  H.  James. 

13,791.  Are  you  a  sergeant  in  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary  Force? — Yes. 

13^792.  In  charge  of  the  district  at  Farrafore  ?— Yes. 

13.793.  Was  it  within  that  district  that  Mr.  Curtin  lived?— Yes. 

13.794.  On  the  night  of  the  murder  did  Mr.  George  Curtin  report  it  to  you  ? — He 
did. 

13.795.  And  did  you  immediately  proceed  to  the  house? — Yes. 

r  13,796.  I  will  take  this  very  shortly.  You  found  there,  I  believe,  the  body  of 
Timothy  Sullivan  ? — I  did. 
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13,797.  By  his  side  did  you  find  a  loaded  rifle  ? — Yes  ;  it  was  handed  to  me. 

13*, 798.  I  do  not  want  to  go  into  detail ;  there  was  some  other  firearm  found,  was 
there  not  ? — Yes,  a  double-barrelled  gun. 

13.799.  Were  you  present  on  the  day  of  the  funeral  ? — I  was  not  exactly  present, 
but  I  was  convenient,  by  the  road ;  I  saw  the  funeral  quite  plainly. 

13.800.  And  the  procession  ? — Yes.  . 

13.801.  You  know  the  habit  of  persons  attending  funerals  in  that  district.  Was  the 

funeral  largely  attended,  or  not ? — It  was  not. 

13.802.  How  should  you  describe  it  as  being,  what  sort  of  funeral  ?  It  was  small, 
and  I  saw  the  people  coming  out  of  the  churchyard  and  passing  along  the  road  ;  they 
were  principally  composed  of  strangers,  not  neighbours  of  the  deceased. 

13.803.  Do  you  know  Mr.  McMahon  who  is  a  Leaguer ;  a  somewhat  prominent 
Land  Leaguer,  is  he  not  ? — I  do. 

13.804.  Is  he  the  son  of  the  secretary  of  the  League  ? — The  father. 

13*, 805.  The  father  of  the  secretary  ? — Yes. 

13806.  At  the  time,  or  on  the  day  of  the  funeral,  did  you  say  anything  to  him  about 

the  funeral  ? — Yes  ;  I  spoke - 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  Surely  we  are  travelling  very  far  afield. 

(The  President.)  I  think  it  is  put  that  he  was  only  related. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  First  he  proved,  I  think,  that  he  was  a  Land  Leaguer,  and  then  I 
put  that  he  was  somewhat  prominently  a  Land  Leaguer,  and  he  said  “  Yes.” 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  See  where  this  leads  to,  my  Lords.  A  casual  observation  made  by 
the  father  or  the  son  of  a  man  who  happens  to  visit  a  funeral. 

(The  President.)  That  was  my  impression ;  but  Sir  Henry  James  says  the  witness 
said  he  was  a  member  of  the  Land  League. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  Supposing  he  was.  Would  a  conversation  of  this  kind  be 
admissible.  Are  we  to  go  into  all  this  class  of  evidence  ? 

(The  President.)  I  cannot  exclude  it. 

13.807.  (Sir  G.  Russell.)  I  will  interpose  this  question.  Do  you  know  that  the  man 
with  whom  you  had  the  conversation  was  a  member  of  the  League  ? — I  saw  him  enter 
the  National  League  rooms  with  the  rest  of  the  Leaguers  on  Sundays,  where  the 
meetings  were  held. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  That  may  be  primct  facie  evidence. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  I  do  not  say  it  is  of  much  value. 

13.808.  What  was  it  you  said  to  him,  if  anything,  about  the  funeral  ? — I  said  to  him, 
meeting  him  on  the  road,  that  it  was  a  shame  for  him  not  to  attend  his  neighbour’s 
funeral,  as  I  knew  they  were  very  intimate,  and  he  said  he  was  sorry,  or  something  to 
that  effect,  that  he  could  not  attend  it,  but  he  was  afraid. 

13.809.  (Sir  G.  Russell.)  Something  to  that  effect,  did  you  say? — Yes,  he  was  sorry 
and  he  would  have  attended  it,  but  he  was  afraid. 

13.810.  (Sir  E.  James.)  Was  it  part  of  your  duty  to  attempt  to  discover  those  who 
had  murdered  Mr.  Curtin  ?- — Yes. 

13.811.  Did  you  receive  any  assistance  from  the  persons  in  the  neighbourhood  or 
not? — None  whatever. 

13.812.  Did  you  arrest  Casey  and  Daley  ? — I  arrested  Casey.  It  was  not  I  who 
arrested  Daley. 

13.813.  Had  you  known  Casey  ? — I  had. 

13.814.  Did  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge  whether  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Land  League  at  Firies  or  not? — Yes,  I  saw  him  attend  the  meeting  where  the  National 
League  was  established,  riding  on  horseback,  and  wearing  a  green  sash  across  his 
breast. 

13.815.  I  believe  that  man  received  14  years  penal  servitude? — Yes. 

13.816.  How  far  off  were  you  stationed  yourself  from  the  house  Mr.  Curtin  had 
occupied  ? — About  two  miles. 

13.817.  After  the  trial  took  place  were  you  made  acquainted  with  any  change  in  the 
neighbourhood  ? — Yes. 

13.818.  What  was  it  ? — I  saw  that  there  was  very  considerable  ill-feeling  against 
them,  and  especially  so  after  the  trial. 

13.819.  Had  you  to  bring  a  large  force  of  police  to  attend  the  chapel  where  the 
family  went  to  mass  ? — I  had. 
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13  820.  What  happened  upon  that  Sunday  after  the  trial  ? — On  the  first  Sunday 
after' the  trial,  when  the  family  attended  divine  service,  after  they  entered  the  church, 
I  heard  from  the  outside  a  great  shout  arose  within  the  church,  and  booing,  and 
nothing  further  until  divine  service  was  over.  Then,  when  the  family  left  the  church 
and  were  about  getting  up  on  their  cars  to  go  home,  the  crowd  rushed  towards  them, 
booing,  shouting,  and  calling  them  murderers  and  informers,  and  I,  with  a  party  of 
police  that  accompanied  me,  drew  our  swords  and  got  between  the  family  and  those 
that  were  booing  them,  and  in  that  way  we  got  them  away  from  the  church. 

13,821.  The  family  consisted  of  the  female  portion  of  it  as  well  as  the  sons  ? — 


Yes. 

13.822.  In  consequence  of  what  occurred  on  that  first  Sunday  after  the  trial,  did  you 
apply  for  a  larger  force  of  police  for  the  subsequent  Sunday  ? — I  did. 

13.823.  I  believe  the  resident  magistrate  and  district  inspector  attended  with  an 
increased  force  of  police  ? — Yes. 

13.824.  What  happened  when  they  were  coming  out  of  church  on  that  occasion  ? — 
After  they  went  in  I  followed  them  closely,  and  one  person  in  the  congregation 
within  the  church,  a  female,  shouted,  booed  at  them,  as  they  passed  up  the 
church. 

13.825.  Coming  out,  please,  what  occurred  ? — Coming  out,  just  as  they  had  passed 
through  the  gate  and  were  again  about  getting  up  on  their  waggonnette,  the  crowd 
that  waited,  they  remained  inSide  the  church  a  short  time,  until  nearly  all  the  congrega¬ 
tion  were  out,  but  as  they  were  getting  up  on  their  conveyance  to  go  home,  the  whole 
crowd  rushed  towards  them,  shouting  as  before,  and  the  police  were  drawn  up  again 
between  the  family  and  the  crowd.  A  few  stones  were  then  thrown  over  the  heads  of 
the  police  in  the  direction  where  the  family  were,  and  the  police  got  orders  to  charge 
the  crowd . 

13.826.  Were  those  people  in  the  crowd  people  from  the  neighbourhood,  or  not  i — 
Yes,  generally  people  in  the  neighbourhood. 

13.827.  About  how  many  would  form  the  crowd  ? — About  200,  I  should  say. 

13.828.  Did  any  one  person  amongst  that  crowd  in  any  way  endeavour  to  protect 
these  young  ladies  ? — None  whatsoever. 

13.829.  Except  the  police.  Going  back  for  a  moment,  on  the  second  Sunday  after 
the  murder,  were  you  in  the  chapel  when  Father  O’Connor,  the  parish  priest,  was 
there  ? — I  was. 

13.830.  I  believe  he  is  the  president  of  the  Land  League  ? — Yes. 

13*831 .  Did  you  hear  him  refer  to  the  murder  ? — I  did. 

13!832.  In  what  terms  did  he  refer  to  it? — He  said  that  it  was  a  shame,  that  he 
hoped  those  things  would  cease,  in  a  few  words,  and  added,  “  Whatever  any  man  may 
«  think,  we  all  deeply  sympathise  with  the  widow  who  has  lost  her  son.”  They  were 
only  a  few  words  just.  . 

13.833.  Who  was  that  who  had  lost  her  son  ? — I  believe  it  to  be  the  widow  Sullivan. 
The  son  was  murdered  and  shot. 

13.834.  His  mother  was  a  widow  ? — Yes,  she  was. 

13.835.  Give  me  again,  please,  the  words  Father  O’Connor  said.  “  Sympathised 
with 'the  widow”  ? — Yes,  “  with  the  widow  who  had  lost  her  son.” 

13.836.  Did  Mrs.  Sullivan  live  in  the  neighbourhood? — Yes. 

13.837.  Of  course  we  know  her  son  was  shot? — I  know. 

13338.  Did  he  make  any  reference  to  Mrs.  Curtin  or  her  daughters  ? — None. 


Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell. 

13.839.  How  long  have  you  been  in  this  district  ?— Nearly  four  years. 

13.840.  When  did  you  go  there  ? — I  went  in,  I  think,  the  month  of  March  or  Apn 

1885.  '  „  ^ 

18.841.  And  have  been  there  ever  since  ? — Yes. 

13.842.  Were  you  a  sergeant  when  you  went  there? — Yes. 

13.843.  This  McMahon  with  whom  you  had  a  conversation,  what  is  he  ?— A  farmer. 

13.844.  In  the  neighbourhood  ? — Yes. 

13.845.  Did  you  think  his  conversation  of  sufficient  importance  to  make  a  report  ot 

it  ? — I  was  asked. 
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13.846.  Did  you  think  this  conversation  of  sufficient  importance  to  make  a  report  of 
it  ? — Yes,  when  I  was  asked,  I  thought  it  was. 

13.847.  To  your  superiors  ? — No,  not  by  my  superiors. 

13.848.  Then  you  did  not  think  it  of  sufficient  importance  to  make  a  report  to  your 
superiors  about  it  ? — No.  I  did  not ;  I  considered  it  of  little  importance  at  the  time. 

13.849.  Did  you  take  a  note  of  it  ? — I  did  not. 

13.850.  It  occurred  when  ?— The  day  of  the  funeral. 

13.851.  In  1885  ?— Yes. 

13.852.  November  1885  ? — Yes. 

13.853.  We  are  now  in  November  1888  ? — Yes. 

13.854.  Did  you  keep  a  distinct  recollection  of  the  conversation  in  your  mind  ? — 
Yes,  I  did. 

13.855.  To  whom  did  you  first  make  a  report  of  it  ? — Some  solicitor,  a  solicitor  here 
in  Court  or  one  of  the  officers  in  the  Court. 

13.856.  Had  you  made  any  report  of  it  to  anyone  before  you  were  subpoenaed  ? — I 

had  not. 

13.857.  Or  mentioned  it  to  anyone  ? — Excepting  on  the  occasion  after  I  went  home 
to  the  barrack  I  may  have  mentioned  it  to  the  men  who  were  with  me. 

13.858.  Do  you  recollect  you  did? — No,  I  would  not  say. 

13.859.  Did  you  make  any  report  of  it  to  anyone  until  you  say  you  made  it  since 
you  came  to  London  to  some  solicitor  ? — I  did  not. 

13.860.  Who  subpoenaed  you  ? — Mr.  Soames,  I  believe. 

13.861.  But  who  was  the  person  who  served  you  ? — A  clerk  of  his,  I  think. 

13.862.  Where  ? — At  Mr.  Soames’  office. 

13.863.  You  were  subpoened  here,  were  you  ? — Yes. 

13.864.  Then  you  came  here  without  a  subpoena  ? — I  had  no  subpoena  coming. 

13.865.  Who  told  you  to  come  ? — I  got  a  telegram  directing  me  to  come. 

13.866.  From  whom  ? — From  a  district  inspector. 

13.867.  What  is  his  name  ? — Rogers. 

13.868.  District-Inspector  Rogers  directed  you  to  come  to  give  your  evidence 
here  ? — He  did  not  say  for  what. 

13.869.  You  understood  that  to  be  the  objeot  ? — Yes,  to  report  myself  at  Mr. 
Soames’  office. 

13.870.  And  then,  when  you  came  to  Mr.  Soames’  office  you  were  served  with  a  sub¬ 
poena  ? — Yes. 

13.871.  Did  you  know  that  McMahon  was  a  cousin  of  Timothy  Sullivan,  who  had 
been  shot  ? — I  did  not. 

13.872.  Do  you  know? — No,  I  do  not. 

13.873.  Have  you  heard  that  he  was  a  cousin  of  Sullivan’s  ? — I  have  not.  I  never 
heard  that  he  was  a  relative  of  his. 

13.874.  You  say  he  told  you  he  was  very  sorry  and  would  like  to  have  attended,  but 
he  was  afraid  ? — Yes,  something  to  that  effeot. 

13.875.  Is  this  man  who  was  afraid,  according  to  your  account,  the  man  who  has 
taken  the  Curtin  farm  ? — He  is  not. 

13.876.  Who  has  taken  it? — Jeremiah  McMahon  has  taken  it. 

13.877.  Is  he  a  relation  ? — He  is.  He  is  a  relation  of  John  McMahon,  the  man  of 
whom  I  have  spoken. 

13.878.  His  son  ? — No,  he  is  not. 

13.879.  On  the  first  Sunday  after  this  murder,  the  Curtin  family  were  conducted 
to  church  under  a  polioe  esoort  ? — I  do  not  think  that  they  attended  church  on  the  first 
Sunday  after  the  murder,  after  the  trial. 

13.880.  After  the  trial,  by  police  escort  ? — Yes. 

13.881.  Had  they  asked  for  it  ? — I  cannot  say.  I  presume  they  had. 

13.882.  I  wish  to  ask  you  ? — I  cannot  say, 

13.883.  Had  they  asked  for  it  ? — I  could  not  say. 

13.884.  Or  was  it  you  or  your  superior  who  directed  it  ? — There  was  a  permanent 
police  hut  erected  outside  their  house. 

13.885.  Had  they  asked  for  that  ? — I  could  not  say. 

13.886.  Do  you  know  whether  they  had  asked  either  for  that  or  for  the  police 
escort  ? — I  could  not  say. 
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13,887.  Did  the  policemen  escort  them  up  the  church  ? — To  the  church  door. 

13*888.  And  into  the  church? — Yes,  they  passed  in  then. 

13*889.  No,  no  ? — Their  whole  escort  did  not  escort  them  up  the  church. 

13*, 890.  I  do  not  say  their  whole  escort.  Did  some  of  the  policemen  follow  them  up 
the  church  ? — I  really  could  not  say.  I  followed  them  myself.  If  any  did,  there  were 
only  one  or  two. 

13.891.  You  are  a  policeman,  are  not  you  ?— Yes. 

13.892.  Who  was  the  resident  magistrate  ? — Who  heard  the  case  . 

13393.  No.  You  told  my  learned  friend  what  was  done  by  the  directions  of  the 
resident  magistrate  and  district  inspector  ? — Yes. 

13,894.  Who  was  the  resident  magistrate  ? — Mr.  McDermott. 

13*895.  And  who  was  the  district  inspector? — Mr.  Crane. 

13*896  You  have  been  asked  about  the  second  Sunday  after  the  murder.  Where 
were’you  on  the  first  Sunday  after  the  murder?— I  attended  divine  service  on  the  first 

Sunday  after  the  murder. 

13.897.  Where  ?— At  Firies.  a  T  ,  .  ,  _  , 

13.898.  Who  was  the  officiating  clergyman  ? — I  think  1  ather  Murphy. 

13*899.  You  have  not  been  asked  about  him.  Did  he  make  any  reference  to  the 

murder  ? — He  did. 

13.900.  Did  he  denounce  it  ? — He  did. 

13.901.  Strongly  ?— Strongly.  .  ,  _  „  _  rr 

13.902.  Where  was  Father  O’Conner  officiating  on  that  day  ? — 1  could  not  say.  Me 

was  not  there.  .  ,  .  .  .  ,  m  ,,  T 1 

13.903.  You  know,  do  not  you,  that  he  was  m  the  other  church? — Well,  1  know  it 

is  customary  for  them  to  officiate  in  their  turn  at  the  different  places. 

13.904.  What  took  place  on  the  first  day  you  do  not  know,  not  being  there? — I  do 

13.905.  I  must  ask  you  about  this  on  the  second  Sunday.  On  the  second  Sunday, 
when  you  have  spoken  to  some  words  used  by  the  parish  priest,  Father  0  Conner,  were 
the  Curtins  there?— I  think  they  were  not. 

13.906.  Just  think  ? — I  think  they  were  not. 

13.907.  Were  they  or  not  ? — I  believe  they  were  not. 

13.908.  Do  you  say  they  were  not  ? — I  cannot  go  any  further.  I  believe  they  were 

13  909.  I  am  testing  your  recollection.  Will  you  undertake  to  say  whether  they 
were* or  were  not? — I  could  not  go  any  further.  To  the  best  of  my  belief  they  were 

13.910.  Were  they  in  the  sacristy  ? — No,  I  go  as  far  as  to  say  they  were  not  in  the 
sacristy.  I  will  go  so  far  as  to  say  they  were  not  there  at  all. 

13.911.  You  go  so  far  as  to  say  they  were  not  there  at  all  ? — lo  the  best  of  my 

belief.  I  will  not  go  further. 

13.912.  Will  you  say  they  were  not  positively  ? — I  cannot.  . 

13.913.  Did  you  take  any  note  of  Father  O’Conners  sermon  or  observations.  I 

did  not.  .  ,  .  ,  -  .  v 

13.914.  Did  you  think  they  were  of  sufficient  importance  to  make  any  report  or  them 

to  your  superior  ? — No,  I  did  not. 

13.915.  When  were  you  first  asked  about  what  Father  0  Conner  said  ? — After 
coming  here. 

13.916.  At  Mr.  Soames  office?— Yes.  . 

13.917.  Had  you  any  note  or  scrap  by  which  to  revive  your  recollection  of  that  state¬ 
ment  or  those  words  which  you  heard  in  November  or  December  1885  ?— I  had  not. 

13.918.  Had  you  given  any  statement  upon  that  subject  to  anyone,  before  you  gave 
it  at  Mr.  Soames’ office  ? — No. 

13  919  Will  you  tell  my  Lords  again,  what  you  say  Father  0  Conner  said,  and 
collect  yourself  ?— He  said:  “We  all  deeply  regret  what  has  occurred,  and  whatever 
“  any  person  may  think,  we  all  deeply  sympathise  with  the  poor  widow  that  has  lost 

^  ker  gQJ^  * 

13.920.  Now,  do  you  represent  to  my  Lord,  speaking  on  your  oath,  that  that  is  all 
be  said?— Oh,  no,  I  do  not  for  a  moment.  The  last  words  struck  me  so  forcibly  that 

I  remember  them.  „  ,  ,  , 

13.921.  Is  it  the  last  words  then  only  that  you  recollect  ?— Yes,  the  last  sentence. 
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13.922.  I  put  it  to  you  plainly.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  he  did  not  upon  that 
occasion  denounce  the  murder  ? — I  do ;  beyond  what  I  have  told  you. 

13.923.  Will  you  repeat  it  again  ? — He  said  that  he  regretted,  and  that  it  was  to  be 
regretted,  or  words  to  that  effect,  what  occurred ;  but  whatever  any  person  may  think, 
he  says,  we  all  deeply  sympathise  with  the  poor  widow  who  has  ldst  her  son.  A  few 
words,  just  merely  a  few  words. 

13.924.  How  long  was  he  speaking  ? — Not  a  minute,  I  think. 

13.925.  Did  you  understand  the  first  part  of  what  he  said  to  refer,  or  not,  to  the 
Curtin  murder  ? — To  what  occurred. 

13.926.  “  We  all  deeply  deplore,”  I  think  you  said  ? — “  We  all  deeply  sympathise 
“  with  the  poor  widow.” 

13.927.  The  first  words  you  used,  Mr.  Meehan  ? — The  first  words  ;  he  said  that  “  it 
“  is  to  be  regretted,”  or  “  we  all  regret  what  has  occurred.” 

13.928.  Did  you  understand  that  to  apply  to  the  Curtin  murder  ? — I  understand  it 
to  apply  to  one  as  well  as  the  other,  to  the  whole  transaction. 

13.929.  Then  you  did  understand  that  applied  to  the  Curtin  murder  ? — Yes,  to  the 
whole  moonlighting  raid. 

13.930.  It  was  a  moonlighting  raid  ? — Yes,  it  was  known  by  that  name. 

13.931.  Do  you  think  it  also  referred  to  the  annoyance  given  to  the  Curtin  family  ? — 
There  was  no  annoyance  at  this  time.  The  annoyance  did  not  commence.  This  was 
only  the  second  Sunday  after. 

13.932.  You  had  not  begun  to  escort  them  to  church  at  that  time  ? — They  were 
escorted  from  the  commencement. 

13.933.  After  the  murder? — Yes. 

13.934.  Then  there  must  have  been  some  supposed  occasion  for  the  escort  ? — I  believe 
there  was. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Lockwood. 

13.935.  How  long  have  you  been  in  this  district? — Nearly  four  years. 

13.936.  Were  you  examined  at  all  on  the  Cowper  Commission? — I  was  not. 

13.937.  You  know  Mr.  Considine,  do  you  not,  the  resident  magistrate? — I  do. 

13.938.  Has  moonlighting  existed  ever  since  you  have  known  this  district,  in  this 
district  ? — It  has. 

13.939.  And,  so  far  as  you  know,  has  the  object  of  the  moonlighting  generally  been 
the  robbery  of  arms  ? — Yes,  and  other  causes  too  as  well. 

13.940.  I  am  asking  you  what  has  been,  so  far  as  you  know,  the  general  cause  of 
these  moonlighting  outrages,  and  I  ask  you  whether  you  do  not  know  the  general  cause 
has  been  the  robbery  of  arms? — Not  the  general  cause. 

13.941.  The  most  prevalent? — I  would  not  say  it  was  the  most  prevalent. 

13.942.  Is  it  a  very  common  cause  of  the  moonlighting  outrages  ? — Yes,  it  frequently 
occurs. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Davitt. 

13.943.  You  know  the  locality  well  ? — I  do. 

13.944.  And  the  people? — Yes. 

13.945.  Do  you  know  that  the  Sullivans  and  the  Caseys  have  a  very  strong  faction  in 
their  own  family  and  the  Dalys  ? — I  believe  they  have. 

13.946.  A  large  number  of  relatives  ? — Yes. 

13.947.  Through  marriage  and  so  on  ? — Yes. 

13.948.  Now  do  you  believe,  that  the  feeling  against  the  Curtin  family  was  confined 
to  the  relatives  of  the  Sullivans,  the  Caseys,  and  the  Dalys  chiefly  ? — I  do  not. 

13.949.  Chiefly  ? — I  do  not.  Of  course  the  feeling  existed  in  every  one  of  them,  but 
it  was  outside.  I  am  aware  it  was  outside. 

13.950.  To  what  extent  outside  ? — To  a  large  extent. 

13.951.  Would  you  say  that  the  respectable  people  of  the  locality  joined  in  this 
persecution? — On  this  day  that  we  wero  compelled  to  charge  them,  I  could  make  no 
exception. 
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13.952.  Did  you  charge  any  respectable  people  ? — The  whole  of  the  congregation,  I 
might  say.  I  saw  none  whom  I  could  make  exceptions. 

13.953.  Were  there  many  boys  there? — There  were. 

13*954.  Small  boys  ? — Small  and  large. 

13.955.  Did  they  take  a  chief  part  in  this  booing  ? — They  did.  They  took  a  part 
in  it. 

13.956.  Do  you  think  they  initiated  the  booing.  Do  you  think  they  began  it  ? — 
No,  I  would  not  say  the  small  boys  began  it. 

13.957.  Would  you  say  the  respectable  people  began  it? — No,  but  they  took  part 

in  it. 

13.958.  Then  who  began  it  ? — The  whole  of  the  congregation  generally.  They  all 

made  a  rush.  . 

13.959.  Do  I  understand  the  congregation  includes  the  respectable  people  of  Fines  as 

well  as  the  boys  ? — Yes. 

13.960.  Do  you  say  the  respectable  people  in  the  congregation  began  this  ? — I  say 
they  assisted  in  it.  I  could  not  name  anyone  as  beginning,  because  they  all  commenced 
it  together. 

13.961.  You  know  the  people  very  well? — I  knew  the  most  of  them. 

13’962.  You  knew  all  those  who  were  at  mass,  I  suppose? — Not  all,  but  the  greater 
portion. 

13,963.  Will  you  give  me  the  name  of  any  respectable  person  present  you  heard 
booing  ? — I  could  name  a  man.  I  summoned  36  of  them,  and  had  them  bound  to  the 


peace. 

13.964.  For  this?— Yes. 

13.965.  Were  they  respectable  people  ?— They  were. 

13.966.  All  of  them  ? — Just  the  same  as  the  rest  in  the  district. 

13*967.  Were  they  all  respectable  people  ? — The  average.  I  took  them  as  I  found 

them.  . 

13.968.  You  tell  me  you  saw  Casey  at  a  Land  League  meeting  ? — Yes. 

13.969.  Are  you  sure  it  was  a  Land  League  meeting? — Well,  it  was  reputed  to  be. 
13’97()!  When  was  it  held  ? — It  was  held  on  the  27th  September  1885. 

13*971.  Will  you  swear  the  Land  League  was  in  existence  then? — I  will  swear 
I  heard  a  member  of  Parliament  say  they  came  there  to  strengthen  and  re-organise  a 
branch  of  the  National  League. 

13.972.  I  asked  you  the  Land  League  ?— ' When  I  say  the  Land  League,  I  mean  the 

National  League.  . 

13.973.  You  say  one  thing  and  mean  another  ? — Oh,  no  ;  I  believe  they  both  were 

the  same.  I  can  make  no  difference  between  them. 

13.974.  That  is  your  belief  ? — Yes, 

13.975.  Have  you  ever  read  the  constitution  of  the  Land  League  ? — I  do  not  think  I 


13.976.  Have  you  ever  read  the  constitution  of  the  National  League  ? — I  do  not 
think  I  have. 

13.977.  Then  why  do  you  swear  that  one  thing  means  another  ? — Because  I  saw  that 
those  who  were  members  of  one  were  members  of  the  other. 

13.978.  Do  you  know  that  Casey  had  a  brother  ? — I  do. 

13*979.  Will  you  swear  it  was  not  his  brother  you  saw  with  a  sash  ? — I  will. 

13*980.  What  is  his  brother’s  name  ? — John. 

■  13,981.  Was  he  at  the  meeting  ? — I  did  not  see  him. 

13*982.  How  was  he  dressed  ? — Timothy - Ted  you  mean.  That  is  the  man 

wearing  the  sash. 

13.983.  Yes.  Had  he  a  hareskin  cap  on  ? — No,  he  had  not. 

13.984.  Did  you  attend  a  public  meeting  in  Castle  Island  on  the  21st  February 
1886  ? — I  did  not. 

13.985.  Then  you  know  nothing  of  a  speech  delivered  by  me  on  that  occasion  ? — 
Nothing  whatever. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Biggar. 

13.986.  Do  you  remember  having  been  present  at  any  Home  Rule  meetings  between 
1872  and  1879  ? — I  was  not. 

13.987.  You  never  saw  any  of  them  ? — No. 
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Re-examined  by  Sir  H.  James. 

13.988.  You  answered  my  learned  friend,  Sir  Charles  Russell,  and  you  said  “  moon- 
“  lighters  existed  so  long  as  I  have  been  in  this  district.  How  long  have  you  been 
the  district? — About  four  years. 

13.989.  From  this  time  ? — Yes.  . 

13.990.  Then  you  know  nothing  of  what  the  state  of  the  district  was  before  the 

establishment  of  the  Land  League  ? — Excepting  hearsay. 

13.991.  But  you  know  nothing  of  your  own  knowledge  ?— No. 

(Mr.  Biggar.)  Might  I  be  allowed  to  ask  the  witness,  seeing  that  he  was  not  in  Fiiies 
at  the  time  the  Land  League  was  in  existence,  how  he  swears  that  the  same  parties 
were  members  of  both  ? 

( The  President.)  Yes. 

13.992.  (Mr.  Biggar.)  Will  you  give  any  reason  why  you  give  that  evidence  ? — I 
saw  that  those  were  the  parties,  and  heard  they  were  the  Land  Leaguers,  and  then  on 
the  date  on  which  the  National  League  was  established  I  saw  the  very  same  parties 

taking  part  in  it.  . 

13.993.  Were  you  in  Firies  at  the  time  the  Land  League  was  m  existence? — Well, 

I  would  not  say  it  ever  was  dead. 

13.994.  But  do  not  you  know  it  was  dissolved  ? — I  do  not.  I  know  that  it  became 

apathetic.  .  .  a. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  There  is  one  very  small  matter  I  may  communicate  to  my  friend,  air 
Charles  Russell.  I  gathered  that  he  asked  some  questions  to  show  whether  the  inter¬ 
ference  of  the  police  was  moved  by  the  police  themselves  or  proceeded  from  the  family 
of  the  Curtins. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell)  My  observation  was  addressed  to  the  escort  to  church. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  Just  so,  but  I  will  ask  one  question  as  to  that. 


Inspector  C.  P.  Crane  recalled,  further  examined  by  Sir  H.  James. 


13.995.  You  are  the  district  inspector,  I  think,  in  this  district  we  are  speaking  of  ? 

— Yes,  I  am.  . 

13.996.  Did  the  police  attend  at  your  suggestion  or  your  directions  without  any 

application  from  the  Curtin  family  or  in  consequence  of  the  application  ? — Immediately 
after  the  murder  the  Curtins  asked  for  protection,  and  said  they  could  not  live  in  the 
place  unless  protection  was  given,  and  on  the  very  day  following  the  murder  we  had  to 
put  some  men  into  the  house,  and  then  we  had  to  put  a  police  hut  up  in  the  gaiden 
close  to  the  house,  and  whenever  they  went  out  to  chapel  or  anywhere  they  had  to  be 


followed.  . 

13,997.  Was  it  in  consequence  of  their  request  that  the  police  interfered  ? — Yes. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  My  question  referred  to  another  thing,  not  to  this. 


Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell. 

13.998.  Did  they  apply  to  be  escorted  by  the  police  to  and  into  the  church  l— Yes, 
they  did. 

13.999.  Was  that  in  writing  ?— No,  it  was  not ;  it  was  made  personally  to  me. 

14,000.  By  which  of  them  ? — Mrs.  Curtin. 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  While  the  witness  is  coming,  my  Lord,  may  I  produce  a  threatening 
notice  that  was  referred  to  by  the  witness  Huggins  yesterday.  It  was  coming  in  a 
registered  letter  which  had  not  arrived.  The  letter  has  arrived  now.  Ihis  is  the 
threatening  notice.  It  is  referred  to  at  page  882  of  the  proceedings.  If  my  learned 
friend  wishes  I  can  call  Mr.  Huggins  to  identify  the  letter. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  You  had  a  copy  of  it,  had  not  you? 

(Mr.  Murphy .)  I  think  not.  You  will  remember  it  was  in  reference  to  a  man  named 
John  Culloty.  *•  100 1.  reward  for  any  such  person  or  persons  who  will  shoot  any  man 
“  who  works  for  one  day  for  the  said  boycotted  John  Culloty,  of  Gullane.  llus 
“  reward  will  be  had  by  an  application  to  the  head  Land  League  Office,  New  Y  ork. 
“  Signed  by  the  Right  Honourable  Captain  Moonlight.” 
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Peter  Breen  sworn,  examined  by  Mr.  Murphy. 

14,001.  Do  you  live  at Lougbamore,  in  the  county  of  Kerry? — Yes. 

14,002.  Was  there  a  farm  there  which  had  been  formerly  occupied  by  a  man  named 
M‘Mahon  ? — There  is. 

14,003.  How  long  had  it  been  vacant  after  his  eviction  ? — I  could  not  say. 

14,004.  Did  you  take  some  one  grazing  on  that  farm  ? — No. 

14,005.  What  did  you  do  about  it  ? — I  sold  a  heifer  to  the  agent,  Mr.  Hillier. 

14,006.  Were  any  terms  made  as  to  the  grazing? — No. 

14,007.  Did  the  heifer  go  to  that  farm  ? — No,  sir,  I  believe  Mr.  Hillier  had  it,  to  the 
best  of  my  belief,  for  a  year  or  two  before  he  sold  it. 

14,008.  Did  the  heifer  go  to  the  farm  which  Mr.  Hillier  occupied  ? — It  was  there  a 
long  time  after  Mr.  Hillier  buying  her. 

14,009.  Was  this  in  July  1884  ? — Yes,  it  was  July  to  the  best  of  my  belief ;  it  was 
1884. 

14,010.  About  the  2nd  July  ? — The  2nd  July  I  sent  the  heifer  down  to  the  farm 
after  selling  her.  My  father  sold  her  to  Mr.  Hillier. 

14,011.  On  the  18th  July  did  five  or  six  men  come  to  your  house? — They  did. 

14,012.  What  time  of  the  night  ? 

( Sir  G.  Bussell.)  The  18th  July  1884. 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  Yes. 

14,013.  What  time  of  night? — To  the  best  of  my  belief  between  10  and  11  at 
night. 

14,014.  What  did  they  say  to  you  ? — One  of  them,  one  or  more  asked  me  why  did 
I  send  the  heifer  grazing  to  the  evicted  farm  ;  to  the  best  of  my  belief  he  said  to  the 
evicted  farm.  I  told  him  I  did  not,  but  that  she  was  sold  to  Mr.  Hillier,  the  agent, 
the  agent  named  Mr.  Hillier,  and  one  of  the  parties  called  No.  21,  or  something  like 
that,  and  a  shot  was  fired. 

14,015.  Let  me  see  whether  I  understand  it.  When  they  came  in  they  asked  you 
what  ? — Why  did  I  send  the  heifer  grazing  to  Kenmare. 

14,016.  And  you  said  you  had  sold  it  ? — I  said  I  sold  her  to  the  agent. 

( The  President.)  He  named  the  person  Hillier. 

14,017.  (Mr.  Murphy.)  He  was  agent  ? — Yes. 

14,018.  What  was  the  next  thing  that  happened  ? — One  of  the  parties  said  No.  21, 
or  something  like  that. 

14,019.  And  then  a  shot  was  fired  ? — Yes. 

14,019a.  At  you  ? 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  He  has  not  said  it  was  fired  at  him. 

14,020.  (Mr.  Murphy.)  A  shot  was  fired  at  ^ou  by  one  of  the  men? — Yes. 

14,021.  Was  the  shot  fired  at  you  or  not? — Yes. 

14,022.  Did  it  strike  you  ? — It  did. 

14,023.  Where  ? — Here  in  the  thigh. 

14,024.  Had  you  police  protection  after  this  ? — I  had. 

14,025.  How  long  ? — I  believe  I  had  it  two  years  and  nine  or  10  months  to  the  best 
of  my  belief. 


Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell. 

14,026.  You  do  not  seem  to  know  rightly  how  long  you  had  police  protection  ? — I  do 
not  exactly  know.  To  the  best  of  my  belief  it  was  two  years  and  nine  or  10  months, 
I  do  not  know  which. 

14,027.  What  was  the  police  protection  ? — It  would  be  before  I  would  be  injured 
any  more,  I  suppose. 

14,028.  That  was  what  was  guarded  against.  I  mean  what  was  the  police  pro¬ 
tection  ;  did  they  live  in  the  house  ? — I  did.  I  lived  in  my  own  house,  and  they  had  a 
hut. 

14,029.  Is  this  police  protection  that  they  patrolled  in  your  neighbourhood,  and  paid 
you  occasional  visits? — No,  sir.  There  was  a  hut  convenient  to  my  house. 

14,030.  I  want  you  to  tell  us  the  story  about  this.  You  say  you  did  not  send  your 
heifer  to  graze  on  this  evicted  farm  ? — I  did  not. 

14,031.  You  say  what  you  had  in  fact  done  was  to  sell  the  heifer  ? — Yes. 
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14,032.  To  somebody  else  you  had  named.  That  is  true,  is  it  ? — Yes,  it  is. 

14,033.  Where  were  you  shot  ? — Here,  in  the  thigh. 

14,034.  Was  it  shot  or  a  bullet? — I  could  not  say, 

14,035.  Did  you  get  the  shot  taken  out? — No,  it  could  not  be.  The  shot  and  the 
flesh  and  all  went  together. 

14,036.  You  could  not  get  it  out  ? — No. 

14,037.  Have  you  been  able  to  do  your  work  since  ? — I  have,  as  well  as  I  can. 

14,038.  Now  I  want  to  know  about  this  farm.  Who  is  the  landlord? — Archdeacon 
Bland  at  that  time. 

14,039.  Had  he  a  tenant  a  man  called  Michael  McMahon  ? — There  was  two  evicted 
farms  there,  and  one  of  them  was  held  by  McMahon. 

14,040.  What  are  you  ?  What  were  you  at  the  time  ? — I  am  a  farmer. 

14,041.  Had  you  nothing  to  do,  were  not  you  bog  ranging  ? — My  father  was. 

14,042.  For  Archdeacon  Bland  ? — Yes. 

14,043.  And  was  there  a  dispute,  do  you  recollect,  between  the  tenants  on  the 
Blennerhassett  property,  and  Archdeacon  Bland  complained  about  certain  turbery  do  you 
recollect  ? — I  do. 

14,044.  What  was  it  ? — The  Ballyseed  estate  was  getting  the  bog - 

14,045.  Was  there  a  dispute  about  it? — I  do  not  think  there  was,  but  they  used  to 
be  always  trying  to  get  the  bog. 

14,046.  Was  McMahon  evicted  in  March  1884? — Begorra,  I  could  not  say  the  time, 
but  I  think  at  the  time  he  was. 

14,047.  I  want  vou  to  attend  to  me.  You  know  these  men  came  to  you  in  July 
1881  ? — Yes. 

14,048.  Was  McMahon  evicted  in  March  1884  or  about  that  time  ? — To  the  best  of 
my  belief  he  was  evicted  at  the  time,  but  I  could  not  say  what  time. 

14,049.  Do  you  know  who  the  agent  was  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

14,050.  Who  ? — Mr.  Hellier  was  the  agent  at  that  time. 

14,051.  To  whom  you  sold  the  heifer,  you  say  ? — Well,  my  father  sold  the  heifer  to 
him. 

14,052.  Do  you  recollect  who  the  sheriff  was  ? — I  do  not. 

14,053.  Just  attend  to  me.  Was  a  daughter  of  the  evicted  tenant  who  was  dying  of 
consumption  carried  out  of  the  house  on  her  bed,  and  did  she  die  within  an  hour  of 
her  being  carried  out  ? — About  the  same  time,  but  I  cannot  say  what  time. 

14,054.  Did  she  die  within  an  hour  of  her  being  carried  out  ? — I  could  not  say  what 
time,  but  I  know - 

14,055.  You  know  that  it  caused  a  great  deal  of  feeling  between  the  country  ? — 
There  was  some  talk  about  it. 

14,056.  Were  you  at  the  eviction  yourself? — I  do  not  remember.  I  was  at  that 
eviction. 

14,057.  Try  and  recollect  ? — I  do  not  recollect  it. 

14,058.  Will  you  say  you  were  not  at  that  eviction? — To  the  best  of  my  belief  I 

was  not. 

14,059.  It  was  a  matter  as  to  which  you  can  have  no  doubt  about ;  try  and  recollect  ? 
— I  cannot  recollect. 

14,060.  Was  it  a  snowy  day  ? — I  cannot  say. 

14,061.  Tell  me  one  way  or  the  other? — To  the  best  of  my  belief,  I  was  not 
there. 

14,062.  Surely  you  are  able  to  say  positively  one  way  or  the  other  ? — I  cannot. 

14,063.  Then  you  may  have  been  there  ? — 1  do  not  think  I  was. 

14,064.  Did  you  see  the  girl  carried  out  in  her  bed? — No,  I  did  not.  I  was  living  a 
good  way  off  from  her. 

14,065.  You  did  not  see  that  ? — I  did  not. 

14,066.  When  these  men  came,  how  many  men  were  there? — To  the  best  of  my 
belief  from  four  to  six  persons. 

14,067.  And  they  appeared  to  be  known  to  one  another  by  numbers  ? — Sir  ? 

14,068.  And  they  appeared  to  be  known  to  one  another,  or  to  call  to  one  another  by 
numbers  ? — One  man  said  No.  21,  or  something  like  that. 

14,069.  Mentioning  some  number? — Yes. 

14,070.  Were  they  disguised? — I  cannot  say. 
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14,071.  What  ? — I  cannot  say  whether  they  were  or  not. 
14,072.  Was  there  no  light? — No  light. 


Norah  Pitzmaurice  sworn,  examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson. 


14,073.  What  was  your  father’s  name? — James  Fitzmaurice. 

14,074.  Where  do  you  live  ? — In  Ahabeg. 

14*075.  Is  that  in  the  parish  of  Lixnow  in  the  county  of  Kerry  ? — Yes. 

14,076.  Had  you  an  uncle  named  Edmund  ? — Yes. 

14,077.  Was  Edmund  married  ? — Yes. 

14,078.  Did  your  father  James  and  his  brother  Edmund  manage  their  farm  between 
them? — Yes. 

14,079.  What  was  the  size  of  the  farm  ? — 66  acres. 

14J)80.  What  was  the  rent  of  it  ? — 54Z.  18s. 

14,081.  Now,  do  you  remember  in  the  year  1886  some  disputes  arising  between  your 

father  and-your  uncle  about,  this  farm  ? — Yes. 

14,082.  Were  they  both  ultimately  evicted  for  nonpayment  of  rent  ? — Yes. 

Id', 083.  Were  they  both  put  back  as  caretakers? — Yes. 

14’ 084.  Had  this  dispute  continued  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  year  1888  between 

your  father  and  your  uncle?— Yes.  _  , 

14,085.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  dispute? — That  he  would  not  pay  rent  until  he 
got  the  rent  divided. 

14,086.  He  would  not  pay  ? — My  uncle  would  not  pay. 

14,087.  Would  not  pay  any  portion  of  the  rent  is  it,  or  the  whole  of  it?  No,  but  a 


portiou. 

14,088.  His  portion? — Yes.  _ 

14,089.  Was  your  father  willing  to  pay  his  part  of  it  ? — Yes. 

(The  President.)  She  said  something  about  dividing. 

14,090.  (Mr.  Atkinson.)  They  occupied  the  farm  between  them  ? — Yes. 

14,091.  Your  father  was  willing  to  pay  his  portion  of  the  rent  ?— Yes. 

14,092.  How  much  was  that  ? — Some  14Z.  _ 

14,093.  Was  your  uncle  Edmund  willing  to  pay  his  portion,  the  balance  (  JNlo. 
14*094.  He  would  not  pay  any  of  it? — No. 

14*095.  Did  the  landlord  refuse  to  take  your  father’s  portion  unless  the  entire  rent 

was  paid  ? — Yes.  .  0 

14,096.  Were  your  father  and  uncle  evicted  m  consequence  l — I  hey  were. 

14* 097.  They  were  then  put  back  as  caretakers,  you  say  ? — Yes. 

14*098.  Both  of  them,  were  they  not  ? — They  were  put  back  as  caretakers. 

14099.  Do  you  remember  in  March  1887,  Mr.  Hussey  the  landlord,  coming  to  the 


14,100.  ( Sir  C.  Russell.)  When  ? 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  Sometime  in  1886.  .  ■  ■  _ 

14  101  Do  you  know  the  exact  date  when  they  were  evicted  by  the  sherifl  £-JNo. 
14’l02'  At  all  events,  did  Mr.  Hussey  come  to  the  land  in  the  month  of  March  1887  ? 


14  103.  Did  your  father  accompany  him  over  the  land  ?— He  did. 

14  104.  What  did  he  visit  the  land  for  ? — He  was  making  a  new  road  through  the 

^aIp4  105.  And  your  father  accompanied  him  ? — Yes.  . 

14’  106.  Now  about  that  time  was  your  father  made  tenant  of  the  entire  lands,  as  he 
and  your  uncle  could  not  agree  to  divide  the  rent  between  them?— Yes. 

14.107.  Your  father  was  made  tenant  of  the  entire  ? — Yes. 

14.108.  After  your  father  was  made  tenant  of  the  entire,  where  did  your  uncle  go  to 
live?— He  went  to  a  neighbouring  house. 

14.109.  Was  it  far  away  ?— The  next  farm. 

14.110.  He  continued  to  live  there  ? — Yes. 

14*111.  Bo  you  know  a  man  of  the  name  of  Doolan  ? — Yes. 

14,112.  Where  does  he  live,  near? — A  couple  of  farms  near. 

14*113.  What  is  his  Christian  name? — Thomas  Doolan. 
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14.114.  Do  you  also  know  a  man  of  the  name  of  Michael  James  Quilter  ? — Yes.- 

14.115.  He  is  dead,  I  believe  ? — Yes. 

14, J15a.  Died  the  other  day  in  London  ? — Yes, 

14.116.  Had  Doolan  anything  to  do  with  the  Land  League  ? — He  was  chief  secretary 
in  the  League. 

14.117.  And  what  was  Quilter? — Assistant  secretary. 

14.118.  (Mr.  Atkinson.)  My  Lords,  I  will  read  the  “Kerry  Sentinel  ”  of  the  1st 
February  1887,  from  which  it  appears  a  meeting  of  the  Lixnow  branch  of  the  Land 
League  was  held,  and  that  Thomas  Quilter  was  assistant  secretary  and  Doolan  honorary 
secretary.  There  is  the  report  of  the  meeting  of  the  Lixnow  branch.  The  paper  is 
dated  the  1st  February  1887,  and  the  meeting  took  place  on  the  23rd  January.  The 
Rev.  T.  Noolan,  president,  in  the  chair.  Amongst  those  present  were  Mr.  T.  Keene, 
poor  law  guardian  ;  T.  Behan,  treasurer ;  T.  Doolan,  honorary  secretary ;  Michael  J . 
Quilter,  assistant  secretary,  and  several  others.  John  Bowler,  John  O’Connell,  John 
Shea,  Edmund  Fitzmaurice,  senior — is  that  your  uncle  ? — Yes. 

14.119.  Now  after  the  visit  of  Mr,  Hussey  to  this  land,  did  you  see  any  notice 
posted  anywhere  about  your  father’s  house  ? — No,  sir. 

14.120.  Some  short  time  after  this  visit  to  Mr.  Hussey  did  any  person  bring  a  letter 
to  your  father  ? — Yes. 

14.121.  Who  was  it  brought  the  letter? — Thomas  Doolan’s  servant  man. 

14.122.  That  is  the  servant  man  who  was  the  secretary  of  the  League  ? — Yes. 

14.123.  What  was  the  servant  man’s  name  ? — The  name  was  Edward  Barrett. 

14.124.  Did  you  read  the  letter  ? — Yes. 

14.125.  Is  that  the  letter  ( handing  letter  to  the  witness)  ?-- — It  is  the  very  one. 

14.126.  “  Irish  National  League,  Lixnow.  Sir,  I  am  directed  by  the  local  National 
“  branch  to  ask  you  to  attend  at  the  meeting  of  the  branch  on  Sunday  next,  the  I2th  inst. 
“  The  meeting  will  be  held  in  the  League  rooms  after  last  mass.  I  am,  sir,  yours 
“  truly,  T.  Doolan,  honorary  secretary.  To  Mr.  James  Fitzmaurice,  Ahabeg.”  Did 
your  father  go  to  the  League’s  rooms  on  that  day  ? — No. 

14.127.  Did  you  afterwards  see  any  report  in  any  of  the  papers  in  reference  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  Land  League  ? — Yes. 

14.128.  On  this  day,  when  your  father  did  not  appear? — Yes. 

14.129.  In  what  papers  did  you  see  them  ? — In  the  “  Reporter  ”  and  in  the  “  Sentinel.  ’ 

14.130.  In  the  “  Kerry  Weekly  Reporter”  ? — Yes. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  May  I  ask  your  Lordship’s  opinion  now  on  t*his.  This  raises  a 
point  my  learned  friend  Mr.  Atkinson  will  allow  me  to  raise.  We  will  take  your 
Lordship’s  opinion  whether  we  are  entitled  to  put  in  evidence  the  contents  of  this 
publication  the  “  Weekly  Reporter.”  I  admit  that  no  connexion  will  be  shown,  or  can 
be  shown,  between  any  gentleman  whose  name  has  been  mentioned  here,  at  least,  not  at 
present.  Therefore  it  may  be  taken,  generally,  it  is  a  paper  free  from  interference 
with  any  one  who  is  now  before  the  Court.  But  we  submit  it  is  evidence  on  these 
grounds.  We  submit  it  is  evidence  to  show  that  the  publication  of  the  fact  was 
known  generally  in  the  neighbourhood.  A  matter  that  is  secret  and  unknown  to  persons, 
and  one  which  is  published  and  known,  I  say  is  very  different.  We  wish  to  take  your 
Lordship’s  opinion  whether  we  are  entitled  to  prove  the  fact  of  a  resolution,  be  it 
whatever  it  may,  being  made  known  generally  to  the  public  so  as  to  be  known  through 
the  district.  And  then,  my  Lords,  of  course  after  that  we  shall  purpose  to  show 
whether  we  shall  succeed  or  not  is  another  matter — that  circumstances  that  took  place 
were  naturally  induced  by  that  publication.  That  is  the  ground.  I  do  not  wish  to 
tender  evidence  which  I  have  not  your  Lordship’s  approval  for.  But  I  wish  to  put  in 
the  contents  of  the  “  Weekly  Reporter.” 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  My  Lords,  it  seems  to  be  forgotten  that  this  is  an  inquiry  into 
certain  charges  and  allegations  against  certain  persons.  That  seems  to  be  forgotten  ; 
and  once  that  is  stated,  it  seems  to  answer  the  position  of  my  friend.  Because  see  what 
he  proposes.  It  is  not  proposed  to  prove  the  fact  that  any  resolution  or  any  notification, 
such  as  appeared  in  the  paper,  was  in  fact  arrived  at,  against  any  person  against 
whom  allegations  or  charges  are  made  ;  or  by  any  person  in  complicity  with  them ; 
but  what  is  sought  to  be  proved,  is  a  report,  as  to  which  my  friend  has  felt  himself 
compelled  to  admit,  that  he  could  show  no  connexion,  direct  or  indirect,  with  any  of 
the  persons  who  are  incriminated.  Therefore  the  proposition,  simply  stated,  which 
my  friend  submits  with  some  gravity  to  your  Lordships  is  this,  that  your  Lordships 
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are  to  take  a  paper,  and  take  that  as  evidence  in  a  case  where  the  matters  to  be 
inquired  into  are  not  the  general  state  of  the  country  ;  nor  the  state  of  feeling  in  the 
country  ;  nor  the  crime  in  the  country  ;  but  specific  allegations,  or  what  were  supposed 
to  be  specific  allegations,  against  certain  incriminated  persons.  These  are  the  grounds 
why  I  say  it  is  most  clearly  not  admissible,  and  my  friend’s  observation,  in  which  he 
has  disclaimed  his  ability  in  any  way  to  connect  any  of  the  persons  incriminated  with 
this  paper  leads  me  to  submit  that  that  is  met  by  the  further  statement  that,  according 
to  my  instructions,  this  is  not  only  not  a  paper  in  sympathy  with  general  popular 
feeling  in  Ireland,  but  a  paper  directly  opposed  to  it. 

(Mr.  Asquith.)  May  I  add  a  word  to  what  Sir  Charles  Russell  has  said  about  this  ? 
In  support  of  what  proposition  is  it  that  my  learned  friend  Sir  Henry  James  tenders 
this  evidence  ?  If  the  proposition  is  that  this  resolution  is  passed  by  a  branch  of  the 
Land  League,  and  therefore  we  are  constructively  responsible  for  it,  this  of  course  is 
not  a  proper  link  in  the  chain  of  proof,  because  it  is  no  evidence  that  the  resolution 
was  in  fact  passed,  or  was  known  by  the  persons  publishing  a  newspaper  in  any  way  con¬ 
nected  with  the  League.  Therefore  this  is  not  evidence  of  the  fact  of  the  resolution 
having  been  passed.  Again  ;  I  should  imagine  my  learned  friend  tendered  the  evidence — 
as  the  “Kerry  Sentinel”  has  been  put  in  evidence — to  show  that  a  paper  published 
under  the  auspices  of  prominent  local  members  of  the  League  by  giving  complicity 
to  these  resolutions,  constructively  expressed  approval,  or  at  any  rate  did  not  express 
disapproval.  There,  again,  the  evidence  now  tendered  is  not  material,  because  it  is 
admitted  the  paper  which  is  going  to  be  put  in  evidence  is  a  paper  certainly  not 
carried  on  by  members  of  the  League,  but  is  one  which,  as  my  learned  friend  Sir 
Charles  Russel  has  just  remarked  to  me,  we  shall  be  able  to  prove  was  actually  hostile 
to  the  League.  Therefore  I  would  point  out  that  we  are  not,  in  an  inquiry  of  this 
kind,  to  be  made  responsible  for  publications  in  a  newspaper  hostile  to  ourselves,  over 
which  we  have  no  control,  which  has  every  possible  motive  for  misrepresenting  our 
acts,  and  which  may,  if  it  thought  proper,  say  the  very  things  which  it  is  tendered  in 
evidence.  On  these  grounds  I  submit  it  is  not  admissible. 

( Sir  H.  James.)  Will  your  Lordships  allow  me  to  say  one  word  in  reply  ? 

(Mr.  Biggar.)  Allow  me  to  say  one  word.  I  would  like  to  submit  to  you  this.  Of 
course  I  cannot  put  the  thing  so  well  as  Sir  Charles  Russell  has  done,  but  we  know,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  that  in  Ireland  a  great  many  of  these  local  papers  are  only  read  by 
a  very  small  class,  and  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  this  “  Kerry  Reporter,”  which 
I  never  heard  of  before,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  it  is  generally  read  in  the 
district,  I  do  not  think  it  ought  to  be  taken  as  evidence. 

( The  President.)  You  are  weakening  Sir  Charles  Russell’s  argument. 

(Mr.  Biggar.)  I  might  also  say  it  is  notorious  that  some  papers  in  Ireland  are  only 
bogus  papers  altogether,  and  this  may  really  be  one  of  these. 

(Sir  H.  James  S)  I  gather  from  the  argument  of  the  three  gentlemen  that  they 
have  not  either  of  them  appreciated  the  grounds  upon  which  I  asked  your  Lordships’ 
opinion.  I  have  net  forgotten  this  was  an  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  certain  persons. 
I  have  not  forgotten  what  it  is  we  are  inquiring  into.  We  are  inquiring,  first,  as  to 
the  conduct  of  the  League.  Now,  my  Lords,  I  have  quite  admitted  that  this  paper  is 
not  evidence,  because  it  is  in  issue  between  these  persons  whose  conduct  we  are 
inquiring  into.  I  quite  admit  that  my  friends  have  a  right  to  say,  without  any  proof, 
it  is  admissible  in  argument  as  a  hypothesis,  that  this  paper  is  hostile.  But  I  am 
asking  to  be  allowed  to  prove  that  in  a  certain  district  a  fact  was  made  public ;  and  I 
put  it  no  higher  than  if  this  had  been  a  notice  fixed  up  on  a  gateway,  and  that  it  had 
been  said  we  inform  the  public  that  a  certain  person  has  been  guilty  of  a  certain 
offence.  Now  I  quite  admit  that  the  contents  of  that  document  are  not  proved  by 
putting  in  the  document ;  but  it  is  established  by  proof  of  the  publicity  that  the  persons 
in  that  district  had  thus  brought  to  them  a  statement  of  what  the  facts  were.  It  does 
not  prove  the  statement,  but  it  proves  the  commendation  to  the  minds  of  the  people 
who  thereby  became  affected  by  that  which  is  stated.  I  do  not  wish  to  put  the 
evidence  more  highly  than  that ;  but  I  respectfully  ask  your  Lordships  to  say  that  it  is 
admissible.  I  quite  feel  it  ought  nor  to  be  tendered  without  taking  your  Lordships’ 
opinion  whether  you  think  those  are  the  grounds  upon  which  the  evidence  should  be 
admitted. 

(The  President.)  The  Court  is  of  opinion  that  this  evidence  is  not  admissible.  I 
cannot  assent  entirely  to  the  form  of  objection  which  Sir  Charles  Russell  has  taken. 
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that  this  is  not  a  question  in  which  the  general  state  of  the  country  is  to  be  taken  into 
consideration,  but  I  think  that  this  is  not  the  means  by  which  we  are  to  take  evidence 
upon  the  general  feeling  of  the  country ;  and  as  it  seems  to  be  admitted  that  this 
“  Kerry  Weekly  Reporter  ”  is  not  in  any  way  the  representative  of  the  Land  League  or 
National  League  party,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  statements,  merely  because  they  are 
found  in  this  paper,  cannot  be  admitted  as  evidence  at  all  for  any  purpose.  I 
thought  it  was  going  to  be  shown  that  there  was  some  such  connexion,  as  appears  to 
have  been  agreed  that  there  was,  with  regard  to  the  “  Kerry  Sentinel  ”  ;  but  in  the 
absence  of  something  not  connecting  the  particular  report  with  the  individuals,  I  do 
not  think  that  that  is  the  way  to  show  a  connexion  between  a  report  contained  in  a 
paper  and  the  Land  League  or  the  National  League.  I  am  of  opinion  that  is  not 
the  way  to  do  it. 

14.131.  (Mr.  Atkinson.)  You  said  that  your  father  accompanied  Mr.  Hussey  over 
these  lands? — Yes. 

14.132.  Did  you  go  to  Ardberg  Bog? — Yes. 

14.133.  Had  your  father  anything  to  do  with  the  letting  of  turf  or  the  cutting  of 
turf  in  Ardberg  Bog  ? — Yes. 

14.134.  You  also  said  your  father  did  not  attend  the  meeting  of  the  League  referred 
to  in  that  letter  of  the  secretary’s? — No. 

14.135.  Was  \ our  father  a  member  of  the  Land  League? — No. 

14.136.  Do  you  remember,  shortly  after  the  receipt  of  that  letter,  or  even  before  the 
receipt  of  it,  after  the  visit  of  Mr.  Hussey,  seeing  any  change  in  the  demeanour  of  the 
people  towards  you  ? — Yes' 

14.137.  What  was  it  ? — Oh,  they  would  not  work  or  do  anything. 

14.138.  Work  for  whom  ?— For  my  father. 

14.139.  Were  you  able  to  buy  food  anywhere  you  wanted  ? — Yes. 

14.140.  Was  anything  done  to  you  by  neighbours  as  you  met  them  in  the  road? — 

They  passed  me  by  and  they  would  not  speak.  / 

14.141.  People  who  you  were  accustomed  to  speak  to  before? — Yes. 

14.142.  In  the  month  of  July  did  this  same  Mr.  Thomas  Dawling,  the  secretary, 
come  to  your  father’s  land  ? — Yes. 

14.143.  Was  he  accompanied  by  any  persons  ? — Fourteen  or  15  men  with  them. 

14.144.  Did  you  know  any  of  those  who  accompanied  him  ? — Yes. 

14.145.  Who  were  they  ? — The  men  who  had  adjoining  places  of  their  own  were 
with  him. 

14.146.  Were  they  farmers’  sons  or  what  were  they? — Some  of  them  were,  and 
some  of  them  were  not. 

14.147.  What  time  of  the  day  did  they  come  ? — About  7  o’clock  in  the  evening. 

14.148.  What  did  Dawling  do  when  he  came  there  ? — He  went  round  the  house  and 
place  ;  walked  round  with  the  men  with  him. 

14.149.  Did  he  say  what  he  came  for,  what  business  he  had? — No. 

14.150.  Did  he  remain  long  there  ? — About  a  couple  of  hours. 

14.151.  Did  he  then  leave  ? — He  did. 

14.152.  At  this  time  was  your  father  under  police  protection? — Yes. 

14.153.  When  was  he  put  under  police  protection.  Was  it  after  or  before  Mr. 
Hussey’s  visit  ? — After,  sir. 

14.154.  Was  it  after  or  before  your  father  got  that  letter  of  the  10th  of  June  ? — ■ 
After  getting  the  letter. 

14.155.  He  was  then  put  under  police  protection  ? — Yes. 

14.156.  Were  police  living  in  the  house  with  him? — Two  used  to  come  by  night. 

14.157.  And  did  they  remain  during  the  night? — Yes,  until  morning. 

14.158.  And  then  did  they  leave  ? — Yes. 

14.159.  On  the  1st  of  August  did  your  father  employ  some  man  to  work  for  him  ? — 
Y  GS. 

14.160.  ( Sir  C.  Russell.)  The  1st  of  August  1887. 

(Mr  Atkinson.)  1887. 

14.161.  Did  that  man  como  to  work? — Yes. 

14.162.  Did  he  afterwards  leave? — He  worked. 

14.163.  Later  on,  towards  the  end  of  the  year  1887,  did  the  people  do  anything  to 
you  as  you  were  walking  about  your  father’s  farm  ? — Yes,  they  used  to  be  shouting 
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and  booing  as  be  would  be  passing  through  the  farm,  and  whistling  after  him  and 
hooting  him. 

14.164.  Whistling  after  him  and  shouting  to  him  ? — Yes. 

14.165.  Who  were  these  people  ?— His  neighbours  round. 

14.166.  Who  had  previously  been  on  friendly  terms  with  him  up  to  the  time  of 
Mr.  Hussey’s  visit ;  had  these  people  that  booed  been  on  friendly  terms  with  him  ? — 
Yes,  they  were  on  the  best  of  terms. 

14.167.  Do  you  remember  the  morning  of  the  31st  of  March  1888,  leaving  your 
father’s  house  in  his  company  to  go  to  the  fair  at  Listowel  ? — Yes. 

14.168.  (Mr.  Atkinson.)  My  Lords,  I  will  read  the  proceedings  in  this  case  as 
reported  in  the  “Kerry  Sentinel”  of  the  28th  of  October  1887,  which  took  place  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Lixnaw  Branch  of  the  National  League  on  Sunday  the  23rd  of  the  same 
month,  Mr.  M.  J.  O’Connor,  vice-president,  in  the  chair.  A  number  of  resolutions  are 
passed,  my  Lords — “  The  case  of  Edmund  Costello  was  then  taken  up,  and  evoked 
“  considerable  interest,  the  following  are  the  particulars  as  stated  by  Mr.  Costello,  On 
“  ‘  the  1st  of  October  he  and  others  attended  Mr.  Hussey’s  office  in  compliance  with 
“  c  notice  for  payment  of  rent ;  he  demanded  an  abatement  of  25  per  cent.,  but 
“  ‘  Mr.  Hussey  would  only  give  15  per  cent.  Mr.  Costello  declined  to  pay  on 
“  ‘  these  terms,  and  in  the  course  of  an  argument  which  ensued,  Mr.  Hussey  said 
“  ‘  be  ’  (that  is  Mr.  Castello  I  presume),  “  was  the  source  of  great  annoyance  to  him 
“  ‘  by  the  way  in  which  he  was  harbouring  and  encouraging  Edmund  Fitzmaurice 
“  ‘  (an  evicted  tenant),  Fitzmaurice  was  evicted  in  May  last,  and  Mr.  Fitzmaurice  ’ 
“  *  (sic,  Costello )  ‘  has  ever  since  shared  his  own  roof  with  him,  and  given  him 
“  e  every  assistance  in  his  power.  He  paid  no  rent  on  that  day,  but  in  the 
«  ‘  course  of  a  few  days  he  was  served  with  a  writ,  and  thus  put  to  considerable 
“  cost.  He  is  fully  convinced  that  it  is  in  revenge  for  the  kindness  he  is  showing 
“  ‘  Edmund  Fitzmaurice  that  that  writ  was  served  upon  him.  Fitzmaurice’s  land  had 
“  ‘  been  grabbed  by  his  brother  James  Fitzmaurice,  and  Mr.  Hussey  and  James  Fitz- 
“  ‘  maurice  are  anxious  to  have  him  out  of  the  wav.’  Then  Mr.  Costello  was  highly 
“  applauded  for  his  kindness  to  Edmund  Fitzmaurice,  and  the  following  resolution 
“  was  passed  : — Resolved,  that  we  hereby  record  our  most  indignant  protest  against 
“  the  despotic  and  basely  vindictive  action  of  Mr.  S.  M.  Hussey  in  serving  a  writ  on 
“  Mr.  Eugene  Costello  of  one  gale  of  rent,  the  sole  cause  for  this  infamous  proceeding 
“  being  that  Mr.  Costelloe  has  kindly  afforded  shelter  to  an  evicted  tenant,  E.  Fitz- 
“  maurice  j  and  we  again  call  upon  the  public  to  mark  by  every  constitutional  means, 
“  their  disapprobation  of  the  conduct  of  James  Fitzmaurice,  who  has  been  so  base  and 
“  inhuman  as  to  grab  his  brother’s  land.” 

(The  President.)  What  are  you  waiting  for,  Mr.  Atkinson  ? 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  I  understood  I  was  reading  from  the  right  date.  It  is  a  mistake 
upon  my  part  if  I  have  not. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  I  hope  the  mistake  will  not  occur  again.  I  am  told  that  this  paper 
that  my  friend  has,  I  am  quite  sure  unintentionally,  been  reading  from,  is  not  the 
“  Kerry  Sentinel,”  which  my  friend  thought  and  led  your  Lordships  to  suppose. 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  The  “  Kerry  Seutinel  ”  is  in  that  volume,  and  I  think  I  read  from 
the  “  Kerry  Sentinel.” 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  I  cannot  find  it.  1886,  is  it  not  ? 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  The  28th  October  1887. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  It  may  be  that  it  is  a  mistake,  and  they  have  handed  the  wrong 
one  to  me  ;  they  are  both  together,  apparently.  I  think  it  is  very  likely  you  read  the 
right  one. 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  I  am  quite  correct. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  You  may  be  ;  what  was  opened  to  me  and  handed  to  me  was  the 
“  Kerry  Post.” 

14.169.  (Mr.  Atkinson.)  Now  do  you  remember  Jeaving  with  your  father  that  day  to 
attend  the  fair  at  Listowel? — Yes. 

14.170.  Do  you  remember  what  was  the  date  ( — The  31st  of  January. 

14.171.  In  the  present  vear  ? — No. 

14.172.  1887  ?— 1887.  * 

14.173.  I  think  that  is  a  mistake.  Was  it  the  January  after  the  notice  was  served  on 
your  father  to  attend  the  League  ;  it  was  after  that,  was  it  not  ?  5ies. 
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14,174-  And  it  was  in  the  month  of  January ;  it  must  be  last  January,  was  it  not  ? 

Last  January.  „  ,  ,  n 

14,175.  How  far  is  Listowel  from  the  place  where  your  father  lived  . 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  I  want  the  date  ;  I  have  the  31st  of  March. 

(The  President.)  There  was  a  reference  to  the  31st  of  March. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  Yes,  my  Lord.  .  .  .  ,  f 

(Mr,  Atkinson.)  Yes,  it  was  my  mistake.  The  date  in  my  brief  is  the  31st 

January^  ^out  wpat  pour  in  the  morning  did  you  leave  ?— Half -past  4. 

14’  177.  How  did  you  go  ;  in  what  conveyance  ?— A  railing  cart. 

14.178.  Who  was  on  the  cart  ? — -My  father  and  I. 

14.179.  Were  you  accompanied  by  any  police?  Yes. 

14.180.  How  many  police  accompanied  you  ?  Two. 

14.181.  Was  it  dark  at  this  time  ?— No,  it  was  quite  bright. 

14.182.  After  you  had  proceeded  some  way  on  the  road,  did  the  police  escort  leave 

you  and  return  home  ? — They  did.  .  .  , , 

14.183.  After  the  police  had  left  you  for  some  time,  did  you  meet  a  man  on  the 

road? — Yes. 

14.184.  Did  that  man  pass  by  you  ?— He  did.  , 

14.185.  And  did  he  subsequently  return  with  another? — When  we  passed  him  he 

turned  back  and  looked  after  us.  ,  -p- 

14.186.  And  did  he  subsequently  come  back  accompanied  by  another  ?— He  did. 

14  187.  And  when  the  two  came  back  what  happened  to  your  father  —He  was 
walking ;  he  turned  back  to  speak  to  them,  and  they  fired  at  him  and  killed  him. 

14.188.  And  was  he  murdered  ? — Yes. 

14.189.  Do  you  know  the  names  of  those  men  ?  I  do.  _ 

14.190.  What  were  their  names  ? — Donald  Hays  and  Donald  Monarty. 

14*191.  Were  they  subsequently  convicted  and  executed  ?  They  were. 

14.192.  Where  did  they  live  ? — One  of  them  lived  in  Lixnow  and  the  other  lived  m 

Tralee 

14.193.  While  you  father  was  on  the  road  there,  did  any  persons  pass  by  you  ?— 
There  did. 

14.194.  Was  he  lying  on  the  road  ?— He  was  lying  up  against  the  wall.  _ 

14.195.  How  many  passed  ? — Four  or  five  cars  passed,  and  a  man,  a  neighbour  ot 

ours  passed. 

14.196.  Did  they  give  you  any  assistance  whatever  ?— JNo. 

14.197.  Did  the  men  stop  ? — One  of  them  turned  aside  and  looked  and  said,  He  is 
not  dead  yet.” 

14.198.  Did  he  then  pass  on  ? — Yes. 

14.199.  Were  you  able  to  get  a  coffin  to  bury  him  in?— Yes. 

14.200.  Through  whom  did  you  get  it  ? — We  got  it  in  the  village  of  Lixnow.  . 

14.201.  Did  you  get  it  yourself,  or  did  the  police  get  it  for  you  ?— We  got  it  our- 

8G1V6S. 

14.202.  Do  you  remember  after  you  came  home  did  you  go  to  the  Wicklow  Assizes  ? 
_ Y  08 

14.203.  To  give  evidence  on  the  trial  of  these  men  for  the  murder  of  your  father  ?— 

I  did.  .  ,  v 

14.204.  After  your  return  home  were  you  still  under  police  escort  .  1  es. 

14.205.  Did  the  people  still  continue  to  treat  you  in  the  way  they  had  done  imme¬ 
diately  before  your  father  was  murdered  ? — They  did. 

14.206.  Do  you  remember  on  the  second  Sunday  after  the  trial ;  what  was  the  date 

of  the  trial,  do  you  remember? — I  do  not  remember. 

14.207.  On  the  second  Sunday  after  the  trial  did  you  attend  your  ov  n  parish  chuich  ? 

—1  did. 

•14,208.  At  Lixnow  ? — Yes.  ,  . 

14.209.  Do  you  remember  when  you  entered  the  church  whether  any  persons  lett  it . 
— There  did. 

14.210.  How  many  ? — 50  or  60  persons  left. 

14.211.  Who  was  officiating  ? — Thomas  Dawling. 
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14.212.  And  was  there  another  clergyman  there.  Did  yon  see  the  Rev.  Mr.  Nolan, 
the  other  gentleman,  endeavouring  to  induce  those  people  to  return  into  the  church  ?— 
Yes. 

14.213.  Did  they  return  ? — Some  of  them  did,  but  more  did  not. 

14.214.  Did  any  of  them  return  ? — A  few  returned. 

14.215.  The  rest  went  away  ? — Yes. 

14.216.  Before  your  father’s  murder  did  you  join  the  church  at  all.  Before,  were 
you  able  to  go  to  church? — Yes. 

14.217.  Do  you  remember  about  the  murder — between  the  murder  and  the  trial,  did 
you  go  to  church  at  all  ? — No. 

14.218.  Why  did  you  abstain  from  going?— I  was  afraid  to  go. 

14.219.  Do  you  know  this  Thomas  Dawling,  the  secretary  of  the  League.  After 
your  return  from  Wicklow,  had  you  an  interview  with  Dawling? — No. 

14.220.  (Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  When  was  the  Wicklow  Assize  ? 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  The  26th  of  March  was  the  exact  date,  my  Lord. 

14.221.  Did  you  see  Dawling  interfering  with  the  people  in  the  chapel? — Yes,  he  got 
up  and  walked  out  before  them. 

14.222.  He  was  one  of  those  who  walked  out  before  them  ? — Yes. 

14.223.  Did  you  see  him  going  about  amongst  them  before  they  left  ? — Yes,  he  was 
going  amongst  them  before  they  went  into  mass. 

14.224.  Did  you  hear  what  he  was  saying  to  them? — No. 

14.225.  Fou  saw  him,  you  say,  going  about  amongst  them  ? — Yes. 

14.226.  And  when  they  left  the  chapel  did  they  follow  him  ? — They  did. 

14.227.  As  far  as  you  could  form  an  opinion,  did  he  appear  to  be  inducing  them  to 
leave,  or  influencing  them  to  leave  in  any  way  ? — Yes,  he  seemed  to  be  going  through 
the  chapel  and  getting  them  to  follow  him. 

14.228.  Has  this  Dawling  been  subsequently  convicted  for  endeavouring  to  intimi¬ 
date  you  ? — Yes. 

14.229.  You  told  us  what  occurred  on  the  first  occasion  when  you  went  to  chapel 
after  the  Wicklow  Assizes.  Did  you  go  again  to  chapel  on  another  Sunday  subse¬ 
quently  to  that  ? — Yes. 

14.230.  How  did  the  congregation  behave  to  you  on  that  occasion  ? — Most  of  them 
stayed  outside,  and  the  more  of  them  would  not  kneel  in  any  place  in  the  chapel  near 
where  I  was  kneeling. 

14.231.  And  those  you  say  that  did  come  in,  they  would  not  kneel  where  you  were 
kneeling  ? — Yes. 

14.232.  Did  that  occur  on  another  occasion,  another  Sunday  ? — Yes. 

14.233.  From  that  time,  up  to  the  time  you  left  Kerry  last,  did  the  people  still 
continue  to  behave  to  you  in  the  same  way  ? — The  very  same  way. 

14.234.  No  change  whatever  ? — No. 

14.235.  Are  you  living  in  your  father’s  house  ? — Yes. 

14.236.  What  other  members  of  your  family  are  living  there  ? — My  mother  and 
sister. 

14.237.  Have  you  any  brother  ? — No. 

14.238.  The  three  of  you,  and  none  others  there  to  protect  you  but  the  nolice  ? — 

That  is  all.  1 

14.239.  You  are  still  under  police  protection? — Yes. 


Cross-examined  by  Sir  Charles  Russell. 

14.240.  Are  you  still  living  at  Lixnow  ? — Yes. 

14.241.  Who  is  managing  the  place  ? — We  have  a  man  managing  it. 

14.242.  I  want  just  to  try  and  understand  this  story,  please;  your  father,  James, 
and  you  uncle,  Edmund,  held  a  farm  together  ? — Yes. 

14.243.  Of  Mr.  Hussey  ? — Yes. 

14.244.  And  were  both  evicted  ? — Yes. 

14.245.  Was  your  father  then  putin  as  a  caretaker  of  the  entire  farm? — He  was 
put  in  as  the  caretaker  of  his  own  part  of  it. 

14.246.  And  who  was  the  caretaker  of  your  uncle’s  part  ? — My  uncle  was  he 
caretaker  of  his  own  part. 
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14.247.  He  was  put  there  as  caretaker  of  his  own  part  ? — Yes. 

14.248.  And  your  father  as  caretaker  of  the  part  that  belonged  to  him? — Yes. 

14.249.  When  was  the  eviction,  perhaps  you  can  tell  me  when  the  eviction  was. 
Tell  us  as  nearly  as  you  can,  Miss  Fitzmaurice,  when  the  eviction  was? — I  cannot 
think,  sir. 

Was  it  in  1886  ? — I  think  it  was  in  1886. 

You  think  it  was? — Yes. 

What  time  in  1886  was  it,  winter,  spring,  or  the  summer  ? — In  the 


14.250. 

14.251. 

14.252. 
spring. 

14.253.  I  am  told  it  was  somewhere  about  March  1886  ;  may  I  take  that  to  be  so, 
about  that  time,  about  a  year  before  Mr.  Hussey  came  to  pay  the  visit  to  the  farm? — 
Yes. 

14.254.  Was  Mr.  Hussey’s  visit  in  reference  to  a  road  ? — Yes. 

15.255.  Was  there  a  dispute  ahout  a  road  through  the  bog  ? — There  was. 

14.256.  Between  whom  was  that  dispute ;  was  it  a  road  that  Mr.  Hussey  was  seeking 
to  stop  up  and  prevent  the  people  using? — No,  but  a  new  road  he  was  making  into 
the  bog. 

14.257.  And  closing  up  an  old  one  ? — He  was  not  closing  any  one. 

14.258.  What  was  the  dispute  about  the  road  ? — He  was  only  going  along  looking 
at  it  going  into  the  bog. 

14.259.  You  say  there  was  a  dispute  about  the  road  ;  what  was  the  dispute  about  ? 
— I  do  not  know  of  any  dispute  about  the  road. 

14.260.  Well,  I  will  pass  on.  In  March  1887,  your  father  agreed  with  Mr.  Hussey 
to  take  the  whole  of  the  farm  ? — Yes. 

14.261.  Your  uncle’s  and  his  own  part  as  well  ? — Yes. 

And  the  result  of  that  was  that  your  uncle  Edmund  was  turned  out  ? — Yes. 
Of  his  part  ? — Yes. 

And  your  father  took  possession  of  it  all  ? — He  did. 

There  were  two  farmhouses  on  it  ? — There  were. 

And  Edmund  was  turned  out  of  the  farmhouse  that  he  had  lived  in  ? 


14.262. 

14.263. 

14.264. 

14.265. 

14.266. 
—Yes. 

14.267. 

14.268. 

14.269. 


How  long  had  your  family  lived  there  ? — For  hundreds  of  years,  sir. 

And  I  suppose  built  the  houses  that  were  there  ? — Yes. 

You  say,  at  least  I  understood  you  to  say,  that  Edmund  declined  to  pay  any 
share  of  the  rent ;  were  you  there  when  he  declined  to  pay  any  share  of  the  rent  ? 

— No. 

14.270.  Theft  you  do  not  know,  of  your  own  knowledge,  anything  about  that? — No, 
but  I  heard  them  say  it,  that  he  would  not  pay  it. 

14.271.  You  heard  it  said  ? — Yes. 

14.272.  So  far  as  your  own  knowledge  goes,  you  do  not  know  that  to  be  true  ? — 

No. 


14.273.  When  Edmund  was  turned  out,  did  he  go  for  shelter  to  the  house  of  a  man 
named  Costello  ? — Yes. 

14.274.  Who  took  him  in  to  give  him  shelter,  in  fact? — Costello. 

14.275.  Was  Edmund  a  married  man  ? — Yes. 

14.276.  With  a  wife  and  children  ? — Yes. 

14.277.  And  did  Costello  take  them  all  in? — He  did. 

14.278.  Did  you  hear  that  Mr.  Hussey  complained  of  Costello  for  sheltering  Edmund 
Fitzmaurice  and  his  family  ? — I  did. 

14.279.  How  long  had  Costello  lived  in  his  land  ? — I  could  not  shy. 

14.280.  As  long  as  you  recollect  ? — No,  he  did  not  as  long  as  that,  he  was  not  living 
in  his  land  very  long. 

14.281.  It  is  stated  in  the  publication  that  has  been  read  that  Mr.  Hussey,  to  punish 
Costello  for  sheltering  your  uncle  Edmund  and  his  family,  served  him  with  an  eject¬ 
ment  ;  you  heard  that  ? — Yes. 

14.282.  And  for  a  gale  of  rent? — Yes. 

14.283.  A  gale  of  rent  means,  does  it  not,  half  a  year’s  rent? — Yes. 

14.284.  Is  that  a  usual  thing  to  serve  an  eviction  for  half  a  gale  of  rent  ? — I  do  not 
know,  sir. 

14.285.  Was  it  not  a  writ  that  was  served  on  Costello,  putting  costs  on  him  ?  Did 
not  you  hear  that  ? — Yes. 
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(Sir  H.  James.)  I  do  not  object  to  any  hearsay  about  reputation,  but  when  it  comes 
to  a  document — a  question  as  between  one  document  and  another— what  the  witness 
hears  as  to  that  would  not  be  evidence.  This  is  a  mere  question  whether  it  was  a  writ, 
or  whether  it  was  another  process — it  is  what  she  has  heard. 

( Sir  G.  Bussell.)  I  do  not  care  what  it  was,  a  process  or  a  writ. 

14.286.  There  was  very  bad  blood,  was  there  not,  between  your  uncle  and  your 
father  ? — Some  of  it  was  good,  and  more  of  it  was  bad. 

14.287.  Some  of  the  blood  was  good,  and  more  of  it  was  bad? — It  is  not  that  1 

mean,  but  the  land  I  mean. 

14.288.  But  there  was  bad  feeling  between  your  uncle  and  your  father,  was  there 


not? — There  was. 

14,289.  Your  uncle  complained,  rightly  or  wrongly,  that  your  father  had 


taken  his 


farm  over  his  head  ? — Yes. 

14.290.  And  the  neighbours  took  the  side  of  your  uncle  f—  Yes. 

14.291.  I  think  you  said  also  that  your  father  had  something  to  do  with  letting  out 

the  bog.  Was  he  bog  ranger  ? — No. 

14.292.  Then  what  had  he  to  do? — Nothing. 

14^293.  I  think  you  were  understood  to  say - _  .  ,  T 

(The  President.)  He  walked  over  the  bog,  that  is  what  she  said;  that  is  what  i 


understood. 

(Sir  G.  Bussell )  I  thought  she  said  a  little  more,  but  perhaps  1  was  wrong. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  No. 

14  294  ( Sir  C.  Bussell.)  Very  well.  Now  I  want  to  ask  you  this,  and  kindly  give 
me  your  attention.  Be  sure  you  tell  me  what  you  mean  about  it.  There  were  two 
men  convicted  and  hanged  for  this  foul  murder  of  your  father  ?  es. 

14.295.  Hayes  was  one  ?— Moriarty  the  other. 

14.296.  Was  Hayes  a  shoemaker? — Yes. 

14.297.  In  Tralee?— Yes. 

14.298.  Was  Moriarty  a  man  from  Glenbeigh  ? — Yes. 

14.299.  How  far  is  Glenbeigh  from  Lixnaw  ?  I  could  not  say. 

14’, 300.  It  is  a  great  many  miles,  is  not  it  30  or  40  miles  ?— It  is. 

14.301.  Or  more.  1  do  not  know,  I  am  told  it  is  more  than  that.  How  long  had 
Moriarty  been  at  Lixnau  ? — He  was  there  a  couple  of  yeais,  I  think. 

14.302.  And  what  was  his  business  ? — A  labouring  man. 

14  303  I  do  not  know  whether  you  know  or  not,  if  you  do  not  I  will  not  at  all  press 
YOU,  but  is  it  not  the  fact  that  so  far  from  Hayes  and  Moriarty  being  members  of  the 
League,  that  Hayes  tried  to  break  up  the  League  in  Tralee.  Have  you  heard  that . 

No.  .  _T 

14.304.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  11?  -No. 

14.305.  Do  you  know  that  either  one  or  the  other  of  them  was  a  member  of  the 


League? — No,  I  do  not.  .  T 

14  306  Will  you  look  at  the  letter  from  Dowling.  Kindly  look  at  that  letter.  1  do 

not  know  whether  you  can  tell  me,  is  that  in  the  handwriting  of  Dowling  or  is  it  the 
handwriting  of  Quilter  ? — I  think  it  is  the  handwriting  of  Quilter. 

14.307.  Not  Dowling.  Was  Quilter  the  acting  secretary  ? — An  assistant. 

14.308.  I  think  you  called  him  the  assistant  secretary. 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  He  is  described  as  such. 

(Sir  G.  Bussell .)  Yes. 

14.309.  I  am  sorry  to  ask  you,  but  I  must  ask  you,  was  not  Quilter  a  relation  of 


your  own? — Yes. 

14.310.  What  relation  ?— He  was  my  first  cousin. 

14.311.  He  had  no  ill  feeling,  had  be,  against  your  father,  personally  ?— He  had. 
14^312.  What  for  ? — He  would  not  speak  to  him  in  any  place  he  would  meet  him. 
14,313'.  When  was  that — after  he  had  taken  over  the  farm  l— Yes. 

14’, 314.  Or  before  ?— After  taking  it.  ^  v  x  ^  A  , 

14,315.  But  up  to  that  time  there  had  been  no  ill  feeling  between  them,  had  theie  . 


14,316.  Then  you  mean  to  say  he  resented  your  father  taking  the  whole  of  the 

jjq  t  ~y  00 

'  14,317.  I  think  it  has  been  said  (we  had  better  get  the  fact)  that  that  man  Quilter  is 
dead  ? — Yes. 
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(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  I  think  my  friend  said  so. 

( Sir  H.  James.)  Yes. 

14.318.  (Sir  C.  Bussell.)  One  other  question  I  do  want  to  ask  you.  You  said  in 
reference  to  the  letter  which  you  received,  of  the  10th  June  1877,  which  purports  to  be 
signed  by  Dowling,  but  which  you  say  is  Quitter’s  handwriting,  that  you  saw  some¬ 
thing  about  it  in  the  “  Weekly  Reporter  ”  and  in  the  “  Sentinel  ”  ? — Yes. 

14.319.  Do  you  recollect  you  said  that  ? — Yes. 

14.320.  Are  you  sure  about  the  “  Sentinel  ”? — I  am  not  too  sure,  but  I  know  I  read 
it  in  the  “  Reporter.” 

14.321.  You  are  quite  accurate  there,  because  we  have  been  referred  to  it.  You  say 
you  saw  it  in  the  “  Reporter  ”? — Yes. 

14.322.  The  resolution  condemning  your  father’s  conduct  ? — Yes. 

14.323.  But  do  you  say  you  saw  that  resolution  in  the  “  Sentinel,”  just  think  ? — I 
see  other  ones  in  it.  I  see  other  resolutions  in  it. 

14.324.  You  saw  other  ones  in  it  ? — Yes. 

14.325.  But  I  am  asking  you  about  this  one  referring  to  your  father.  Would  you 
like  to  say  you  saw  it  in  the  “  Sentinel  ”?  You  know  what  I  am  referring  to,  a 
resolution  in  1887  which  you  were  asked  whether  you  saw,  after  you  got  that  letter, 
your  father  not  having  attended  in  pursuance  of  the  letter.  You  were  understood  to 
say  you  saw  something  about  it  after  that  letter,  and  after  your  father  had  declined 
to  attend  the  meeting  in  the  “Reporter”  and  the  “Sentinel”? — Well,  I  do  not 
remember  seeing  it  in  the  “  Sentinel.” 

14.326.  I  am  putting  it  to  you  that  it  was  not  in  the  “  Sentinel,”  you  cannot  say 
that  is  not  correct  ? — Yes. 

14.327.  No,  you  cannot.  Now  in  reference  to  this  scene  in  the  church  where 

Dowling  behaved  in  the  manner  you  described,  did  I  understand  you  to  say  that 
Father  Egan - ? — Father  Nolan. 

14.328.  I  got  the  name  Avrongly.  Father  Nolan  spoke  strongly  about  it  ? — Yes. 

14.329.  And  remonstrated  with  the  people  ? — Yes. 

14.330.  And  some  came  back,  but  you  think  that  more  went  away  ? — Yes. 

14.331.  And  did  not  come  back  ? — No. 

14.332.  Now  one  other  fact.  You  know  this  brutal  murder  occurred  in  January 
1888  ? — In  January  1887. 

14.333.  No,  it  is  1888.  You  may  take  it,  it  was  1888,  last  January.  Did  you 
know  that  there  had  been  a  proclamation  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  proclaiming  and 
suppressing  the  National  League  in  Kerry  ? — Yes. 

14.334.  The  whole  of  Kerry  ? — Yes. 

14.335.  That  was  in  the  autumn  of  1887,  the  year  before  the  year  in  which  your 
father  was  murdered  ? — In  the  year  he  was  murdered  in. 

14.336.  There  were  meetings  continued  to  be  held  after  that,  were  there  not, 
notwithstanding  that? — I  do  not  know. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  My  Lord,  this  murder  having  occurred  on  the  31st  January,  in  the 
paper  of  the  same  day  there  is  an  article  (the  “  Kerry  Sentinel”  of  the  31st  January, 
the  evening  of  the  31st  January,  the  day  of  the  murder),  which  perhaps  I  may  ask  my 

friend  to  read. 

(Mr.  Asquith  :) — 

“  Another  deed  of  Blood. 

“  The  news  we  have  received  of  the  brutal  and  foul  outrage  committed  near 
Ahabeg  this  morning  is  very  discouraging  to  those  of  us  who  had  hoped  that  a 
better  feeling  was  beginning  to  animate  the  parties  who  hitherto  favoured  crime  in 
this  county.  In  fact  it  is  doubtful,  after  all,  if  the  elements  of  crime  and  disorder 
do  not  exist  still  as  strongly  as  ever,  though  it  would  not  be  fair  to  judge  of  this 
fact  from  an  isolated  case.  One  circumstance  more  disheartening  and  depressing 
than  another  to  those  who  wish  to  see  Kerry  as  free  from  crime  as  it  once  was,  is 
the  fact  that  the  open  and  legitimate  organization  of  the  people  which  is  permitted 
elsewhere,  has  been  totally  suppressed  in  this  county ;  and,  though  there  may  be 
furtive  gatherings  of  such  organization  in  secret,  it  is  patent  that  the  influence  of 
wholesome  restraint  cannot  be  as  strongly  exerted  on  tho  people  as  if  they  were 
allowed  to  meet  in  full  light  of  day,  where  the  more  staid  and  responsible  members 
of  the  community  would  have  a  chance  of  a  hearing.  Doubtless,  English  anti- 
National  journals  will  make  much  capital  out  of  this  crime,  and,  as  usual,  attribute 
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it  to  the  League ;  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  National  League  is,  at 
least,  technically  suppressed  in  Lixnow  as  in  all  Kerry.  It  would  be  better  than 
indulging  in  recriminatory  phrases  about  these  crimes  if  all  fair-minded  members 
of  the  community  aided  in  an  effort  to  stamp  them  out ;  but  the  people  are  taught 
a  bad  lesson  when  they  see  crime  partially  shielded  or  tardily  exposed  in  certain 
other  parts  of  this  county.  We  hope,  in  all  sincerity  ana  with  some  trustfulness, 
that  this  will  be  the  last  of  those  terrible  deeds  of  blood  which  have  defamed  this 
county.” 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  My  Lord,  there  is  also  an  article  which  appeared  in  “  United  Ireland. 

I  am  reading  from  its  reprint  it  the  “  Kerry  Sentinel  ”  of  Friday,  3rd  February  1888, 
four  days  after  the  murder,  the  next  issue  after  the  murder.  I  cannot  give  your  Lord- 
ship  the  date  of  the  appearance  of  United  Ireland  ”  ;  but  I  presume  it  would  be  about 
the  same  date,  Friday  or  Saturday.  It  is  headed  : 

“  Kerry. 

(From  ‘United  Ireland.’) 

“  Another  Kerry  Murder  ! 

“  Unhappy  Kerry,  that  once  was  one  of  the  most  tranquil  and  happy  counties 
in  Ireland,  that  now  is  the  most  turbulent  and  blood-stained,  the  prey  of  the 
moonlighter,  the  evictor,  the  coercionist.  What  is  to  be  done  with  Kerry  ?  _  Whose 
is  the  reproach  of  Kerry  ?  Kerry  is  a  problem  which  should  make  thinking  men 
of  all  parties  pause,  and  face  to  face  with  Kerry  we  should  even  hope  that  amongst 
our  enemies  there  would  be  men  who  would  give  over  screaming  for  a  little,  and 
strive  with  a  sense  of  awe  to  find  the  truth.  Here  is  Kerry,  the  most  coerced,  the 
most  policed  county  under  English  rule.  It  is  only  a  fortnight  since  Judge 
Murphy  at  the  Cork  Assizes,  inflicted  on  some  dozen  moonlighters  most  terrific 
sentences — penal  servitude  for  2o  years,  penal  servitude  for  14  years,  and  so  on. 
Hot  foot  upon  these  sentences  comes  the  murder  of  unfortunate  Fitzmaurice  upon 
the  high  road  at  Ahabeg.  Kerry  has  more  police  in  proportion  to  its  population 
than  any  county  in  Ireland,  yet  in  Kerry  there  is  most  agrarian  crime  and  most 
crime  of  any  kind  that  is  never  detected.  Last  year  Mr.  Balfour’s  administration 
increased  the  immense  extra  police  tax  of  Kerry  at  one  bound  by  4,000/.,  yet 
crime  only  grows  more  desperate.  The  administration  of  Kerry  grows  more 
severe  and  more  expensive.  There  is  something  rotten  in  the  state  of  Kerry.  Is 
it  not  time  for  even  honest  Unionists  to  ask  how  much  of  the  rottenness  consists  in 
the  administation  whose  oppressiveness  and  expensiveness  advance  with  equal  pace 
with  the  recklessness  and  immunity  of  crime.” 

Then  follow  a  number  of  figures,  the  amount  of  this  increased  burden  and  its  effect 
in  irritating  the  population.  I  do  not  want  to  trouble  your  Lordship  with  all  of  it 
unless  my  friend  desires  it.  The  last  sentence  is  this  : 

“  Kerry  is  a  conclusive  verdict  against  English  rule  m  Ireland.  It  must 
never  be  forgotten  that  Kerry  was  no  always  a  country  of  evil  fame.  Ten  years 
ao-o  moonlighting  was  unknown  there.  Its  history  since  then  is,  the  history  of 
E'no-lish  misgovernment  in  epitome.  Population  going  down,  cost  of  misgovern- 
ment  going  ^up ;  a  peaceful  county  transformed  into  a  scene  of  turbulence  and 
crime,  wholesale  depopulation,  wholesale  coercion  ;  and  in  the  end  nothing  to 
show * for  it  but  a  swollen  extra  police  tax',  moonlighting,  Glenbeighs  and 

Ahabegs.” 


Re-examined  by  Sir  H.  James. 

14  337.  I  think  you  told  us  this  man  Quilter  was  your  first  cousin  \  Oh,  yes. 

14^338.  Was  there  any  other  cause  of  quarrel  between  him  and  your  father  except 

this  question  of  the  farm  ?— No.  „  .  x  v 

14  339  My  learned  friend  has  put  it  to  you  that  your  father  took  the  farm  .  xes. 

14,340.  Let  me  see  if  I  understand  it  rightly.  I  understand  your  father  and  your 
uncle  occupied  the  farm  jointly  ? — Tes. 
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14.341.  And  your  father  was  willing  to  pay  his  rent,  but  your  uncle  was  not? — 
Yes 

13.342.  Is  it  the  fact  that  if  the  whole  rent  had  not  been  paid  your  father  would 
have  been  evicted  ? — Yes. 

14.343.  Then  to  save  losing  his  part  he  paid  the  whole  rent  ?— Yes. 

14.344.  Was  it  for  that  that  Quilter  was  angry  with  him  ?— Yes. 

14.345.  That  letter  is  in  that  came  from  him.  You  also  told  my  friend  that  you 
saw  some  other  articles  in  the  “  Sentinel  as  well  as  in  the  W  eekly  Reportei  : 
Yes. 

14.346.  Tell  me,  yes  or  no,  did  those  articles  refer  to  your  father  at  all  ? — They  did. 

(Sir  G.  Bussell)  She  told  me  she  could  not  say. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  No,  she  said  some  others,  but  I  am  not  asking  to  prove  it  by  this 
witness.  If  they  are  there  they  can  be  looked  at.  I  have  not  had  time  to  look  at  the 
whole  article,  i  have  no  doubt  my  friend  read  all  that  is  material. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  No,  I  do  not  profess  to  have  read  all  that  is  material.  The  inter¬ 
mediate  part  I  left  out  was  chiefly  conversant  with  the  figures  of  the  increased 
taxation. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  I  will  not  comment  upon  it.  I  do  not  wish  to  occupy  time.  ma 
take  it  for  the  moment  there  is  a  great  deal  dealing  with  the  Government,  and  it 
proceeds  in  this  way,  “  Talk  of  Bulgaria  under  the  Pachas  and  Bashi-Bazouks !  beside 
“  Kerry  under  Balfour,  with  its  extra  police  tax  and  its  extra  policemen,  its  emergency 
“  men  of  the  field,  and  its  emergency  men  of  the  judicial  bench,  its  Adye-Cuirans,  its 
“  Cecil  Roches,  its  Sam  Husseys,  and  its  Darleys  and  Rees,  its  rack-rentings  its 
“  batonings,  its  imprisonments,  and  its  evictions,  Bulgaria  was  a  model  of  freedom 
“  and  good  government.” 


Sergeant  Michael  Harris  sworn,  examined  by  Sir  H.  James. 

14.347.  Are  you  a  sergeant  in  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary  l— Yes. 

14.348.  I  believe  you  are  acquainted  with  the  handwriting  of  this  man  Quilter  ? — 

Yes. 

14.349.  Is  that  letter  signed  by  Dowling  written  by  Quilter,  the  assistant  secretary 
of  the  League  ? — Yes. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  Purporting  to  be  signed  by  Dowling  ? 

14.350.  (Sir  E.  James.)  I  say  bearing  the  name  of  Dowling.  Is  the  whole  letter 
written  by  Quilter  ? — To  the  best  of  my  belief. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  My  Lord,  I  am  told  there  is  no  doubt  about  it. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  If  you  please. 

14.351.  Were  you  stationed  at  Freemount  on  the  31st  of  January  of  this  year  . 

Y”  0g#  • 

14.352.  How  far  is  that  from  where  Fitzmaurice  lived  ?  About  four  miles. 

14.353.  Did  you  upon  hearing  of  the  murder  proceed  to  Lixnaw  l — Yes. 

14.354.  And  did  you  arrest  Moriarty  and  Hayes  who  were  afterwards  convicted  at 
Wicklow  ? — I  arrested  Moriarty. 

14.355.  Were  you  present  as  the  trial  ? — Yes. 

14.356.  Were  Moriarty  and  Hayes  convicted? — Yes. 

14.357.  Did  the  last  witness,  Miss  Nora  Fitzmaurice  give  evidence  against  them  ? 

Yes. 

14.358.  In  relation  to  identification  ? — Yres,  she  identified  the  men. 

14.359.  After  that  trial  were  you  present  at  the  chapel  at  Lixnaw  on  the  15th  of 
February  1888  ? — Yes. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  I  was  intimating  to  my  friend  I  quite  accept  this  lady’s  statement. 
I  think  she  gave  her  evidence  without  any  bias,  and  I  accept  her  evidence  as  to  what 
took  place  at  chapel. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  I  am  obliged  to  my  friend,  but  I  have  a  little  more  to  prove.  I  will 
bear  that  in  mind. 

14.360.  Were  you  inside  the  chapel  whilst  the  mass  was  celebrated  ?  — I  was. 

14.361.  Did  you  see  Thomas  Dowling,  the  secretary  of  the  Land  League  there  ? 
Yes. 
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14.362.  Did  yon  see  him  walk  out  of  the  chapel  ? — Yes,  I  saw  him  rise  from  his  seat 
in  the  front,  get  up,  and  walk  out. 

14.363.  At  what  period  of  the  service  ?  What  appeared  to  cause  him  to  get  up  ? — 
Just  at  the  first  crossing  of  the  mass. 

14.364.  Had  Miss  Fitzmaurice  been  in  the  chapel  some  time  ? — Yes,  she  had  been 
there  half  an  hour  before  that. 

14.365.  What  occasioned  him  so  far  as  you  could  see  to  get  up  ? — I  believe  it  was 
because  Miss  Fitzmaurice  was  in  the  chapel. 

14.366.  When  he  got  up,  about  how  many  people  do  you  think  left  the  chapel?  — 
About  60  or  70  people. 

14.367.  Where  Miss  Fitzmaurice  was  sitting,  did  the  people  come  near  to  her  ?  No. 

14.368.  And  has  that  condition  of  things  remained  from  that  time. to  this  ? — Yes. 

14.369.  Did  the  police  keep  close  to  her  ? — The  police  were  on  her  right  in  the 
chapel. 

14.370.  On  the  29th  of  April  did  you  also  go  to  the  Lixnaw  chapel  and  assist  in 

protecting  Miss  Fitzmaurice  ? — Yes.  .  5j 

14.371.  Did  you  see,  then,  on  the  chapel  gate  a  notice,  signed  “  T.  Dowling  ? 
Yes ;  I  found  a  notice  signed  by  him. 

14.372.  What  was  that  notice? 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  Have  not  you  got  it  ? 

14.373.  ( Sir  H.  James.)  Have  you  got  it  ? — I  have  not  got  it.  I  took  it  down,  but  I 
have  not  it  now. 

14.374.  What  became  of  it? — I  gave  it  to  a  sergeant  at  the  next  station,  named 
Flynn  ;  but  I  know  the  contents  of  it. 

(Sir  H  James.)  My  Lord,  I  must  pass  on  ;  I  have  not  it  for  the  moment.  We  must 
prove  the  loss,  if  necessary. 

14.375.  Was  Dowling  sentenced  to  imprisonment  ? — Yes. 

14.376.  What  was  that  for  ?— For  intimidating  Miss  Fitzmaurice. 

Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell. 

14.377.  That  intimidation  was  that  same  act  of  leaving  the  church  ? — Yes. 

Re-examined  by  Sir  IT.  James. 

14.378.  You  gave  the  notice,  I  think,  to  Flynn  ? — Yes ;  I  sent  the  notice  to 
Sergeant  Flynn. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  I  will  leave  it  there  for  the  moment. 

[Adjourned  for  a  short  time.] 

(Sir  H.  James.)  My  Lords,  I  will  put  in  the  “  Kerry  Sentinel”  of  April  25th,  1888, 
in  which  there  is  a  report  of  the  proceedings  before  Captain  Hussey  and  Mr.  Cecil 
Roche,  when  Mortimer  Dowling  was  charged  with  intimidating  Norah  Fitzmaurice. 
My  Lords,  the  report  goes  into  detail.  The  evidence  that  was  then  given  is  set  out.  I 
only  seek  to  put  it  in  for  one  purpose.  I  am  not  here  to  contend  that  all  that  the 
papers  states  here  would  be  evidence.  I  only  put  it  in  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the 
fact,  that  intimidation  was  alleged  to  have  been  used,  and  that  the  evidence  given  m 
support  of  it,  was  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  proprietor  of  the  paper.  Then, 
my  Lords  there  is  the  observation  of  course  to  be  made  :  it  is  proof  of  the  negative ; 
and  it  is  but  frank  that  I  should  state  this  to  my  friend,  that  observation  is  to  be 
made.  There  was  no  condemnation  at  any  time  of  the  intimidation. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  That  is  speech. 

•  Sir  E.  James.)  No,  I  beg  your  pardon,  it  is  no  speech  at  all.  If  there  is  condemna¬ 
tion  of  certain  things  proved,  then  also  I  think  it  is  right  to  say  there  is  condemnation 
of  other  things.  That  is  a  negative.  I  can  only  put  it,  not  by  putting  in  a  lot  of 
papers  and  having  them  read,  but  saying  that  the  papers  are  here,  and  that  there  is  no 

condemnaation  in  them.  #  ..... 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  I  think  your  Lordship’s  will  say  that  it  is  not  admissible  upon  any 

ground  that  my  friend  has  sought  to  put  it  in. 
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( The  President.)  I  thought  you  had  admitted  a  report  of  the  Kerry  Sentinel. 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  Certainly,  but  not  for  the  purpose  of  proving  the  facts. 

( The  President.)  I  do  not  say  it  is  proof  of  the  facts, 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  And,  as  far  as  I  have  admitted  it,  it  only  related  to  an  editorial 
expression,  or  the  reports  of  the  Land  League  branches.  This  is  a  repoit  of  a  case. 
(The  President.)  I  have  not  got  it,  let  us  see  what  it  is. 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  It  is  a  report,  my  friend  has  stated  correctly,  enough  of  the 

hearing -  .  . 

(The  President.)  It  is  a  report  of  the  proceedings  before  the  justices. 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  On  the  charge  of  intimidation. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  I  thought  the  “Kerry  Sentinel”  was  owned  by  Mr. 
Edward  Harrington. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  Yes. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  Then  why  is  it  not  evidence  against  him  ? 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  Why  is  it  evidence  against  him,  my  Lord  ? 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  We  are  only  discussing  it. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  May  I  mention  again,  my  friend  in  cross-examination,  or  virtually 
in  cross-examination,  put  in  articles  of  the  “  Kerry  Sentinel  condemning  outrages. 
Now,  we  seek  to  show  that  there  is  no  condemnation  of  the  intimidation  and  boycotting 
of  Norah  Fitzmaurice.  That  of  course  is  negative,  and  is  not  part  of  our  proof  , 
but  I  do  not  wish  it  to  be  said  that  Mr.  Harrington  never  heard  of  the  intimidation, 
and  that  therefore  there  is  no  condemnation. 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  My  friend  may  take  it  that  Mr.  Edward  Harrington  knew  that 
Daniel  Dowling  was  charged  with  intimidation. 

(The  President.)  Now  you  make  that  admission  there  is  an  end  to  it. 

(  Sir  G.  Bussell.)  It  is  right  to  say,  that  though  my  friend  says  there  was  no  con¬ 
demnation  at  the  very  time,  I  am  informed  there  was  an  appeal  from  the  decision  of 
the  magistrates. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  My  Lords,  our  statement  is  that  there  has  been  no  condemnation  of 

intimidation. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  My  friend  gives  me  notice  that  he  also  charges  these  people  not 
only  with  what  they  have  done,  but  with  what  they  have  not  done.  If  he  alleges 
they  have  not  done  a  particular  thing,  and  we  allege  they  have,  undoubtedly  have  to 

show  it. 

(The  President.)  Yes  ;  but  there  is  an  end  of  it  now. 


Head  Constable  William  Irwin  recalled,  further  examined  by  Sir  H.  James. 

14.379.  We  know  you  have  been  called  before,  but  repeat  what  position  you 
occupied  ? — Head  constable, 

14.380.  Were  you  acquainted  with  Michael  Quilter? — Yes. 

14.381.  What  is  his  name? — Michael  J.  Quilter. 

14.382.  Does  he  reside  at  Ahabeg,  at  Lixnaw  ? — He  did  so,  at  Lixnaw. 

14.383.  Did  he  upon  the  18th  of  August  1888  make  a  statement  to  you  ? — He  did. 

14.384.  Your  Lordship  is  aware  it  has  been  proved  that  he  was  assistant  secretary  to 
the  League  ? — He  told  me  so. 

14.385.  Did  you  take  down  what  he  said  to  you  ? — I  took  down  wdiat  he  said,  word 

by  word. 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  I  would  ask  your  Lordship  again  about  this.  I  agree  that  anything 
he  does,  he  having  been  shown  to  be  the  secretary  of  the  League,  anything  which  he 
does  in  that  character,  I  quite  admit  may  be  taken  to  be  evidence  for  the  purposes  of 
this  case,  but  surely  my  learned  friend  is  at  least  bound  to  lay  some  foundation  for 
this.  Is  any  casual  conversation  which  Mr.  Quilter  carried  on,  or  in  which  ho  expressed 
some  opinion,  is  any  casual  conversation  with  any  man  admissible  in  evidence  ?  I 
submit  not.  My  learned  friend  is  bound  in  the  first  instance  to  show  some  foundation 
for  it,  and  the  character  which  he  charges. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  That  only  goes  to  the  degree  of  the  value  of  the  evidence,  and  not 
to  its  admissibility.  At  present  it  stands,  and  has  not  been  dispossessed,  that  he  was 
assistant  secretary  of  the  League  at  the  time  he  made  the  statement.  That  is  not 
matter  relevant  that  I  should  put  in.  It  is  not  a  conversation,  but  a  statement  of 
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certain  facts  at  the  time  he  was  in  this  position  that  he  occupied,  which  was  that  of 
assistant  secretary  to  the  branch,  and  I  submit  to  your  Lordship,  though  we  can  prove 
the  man  dead,  whether  alive  or  dead  it  would  be  admissible,  and  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  give  evidence  in  any  other  way  if  the  man  is  dead. 

( Sir  G.  Bussell.)  As  far  as  the  man  being  dead  it  makes  no  difference  in  point  of 
law.  The  question  is  this,  the  man  is  shown  to  be  holding  a  certain  official  position, 
as  it  is  alleged,  as  secretary  of  this  League.  That  we  will  assume  to  be  the  fact.  Is 
every  statement  that  that  man  makes  admissible  m  evidence?  If  he  makes  a  statement 
which  the  prosecution  thinks  has  reference  to  the  Land  League,  or  to  the  doings  of 
the  Land  League,  I  want  to  test  it  by  putting  it  to  your  Lordship.  Surely  it  must 
be  shown  that  he  has  done  it  in  some  sense  in  his  character  or  office  as  secretary  of  the 
League. 

( The  President.)  Still,  consideration  ought  to  be  made  for  the  fact  that  this  tribunal 
is  composed  solely  of  legal  members.  It  is  very  necessary,  no  doubt,  when  there  is  a 
jury  that  everything  should  be  done  with  the  greatest  strictness,  so  as  to  prevent  any¬ 
thing  that  is  not  properly  evidence  being  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  jury.  That 
does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  necessary  in  such  a  case  as  this  tribunal ;  but  it  seems  to 
me  impossible  to  deal  with  it  at  the  stage  at  which  Sir  Charles  Russell  asks  us  to  deal 
with  it.  This  is  an  official  of  the  Land  League.  I  quite  agree  that  all  he  says  is  not 
evidence  against  all  the  other  persons  who  are  charged  ;  but  it  is  impossible  for  us  to 
say  beforehand  we  will  not  allow  evidence  to  be  given  of  what  an  official  of  the 
Land  League  stated.  If  it  should  turn  out  to  be  something  that  is  properly  characterised 
as  merely  casual  conversation,  we  shall  pay  no  heed  to  it ;  but  we  must  admit  it  in 
evidence  before  we  can  say  whether  it  has  any  bearing  or  not ;  always  assuming  that 
Sir  Henry  James  would  not  put  it  forward  unless  he  does  it  in  a  character  which  makes 
it  admissible  in  evidence  ;  but  until  we  know  what  it  is  we  cannot  exclude  it,  that 
is  all. 

14.386.  ( Sir  E.  James.)  Will  you  read  from  your  note  what  it  was  that  he  told 
you? — “  I  am  26  years  of  age.  I  became  assistant  secretary  of  the  Lixnaw  branch  of 
the  National  League  on  the  15th  August  1886.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Nolan — 

14.387.  ( The  President.)  How  came  you  to  take  this  ;  on  what  occasion  ? — I  took  it 
on  the  18th  of  August. 

14.388.  What  wes  the  occasion  of  your  doing  it? — I  was  on  duty  in  county  a 
Kerry,  my  Lord,,  and  I  met  this  man  previously,  and  he  expressed  a  wish  to  see  me  ;  he 
said  that  lie  wanted  to  see  me,  and  I  went  to  his  place  there  on  the  18th  of  August. 

( The  President.)  Of  course,  <*s  I  say,  I  cannot  tell  what  it  is.  This  does  seem  to  me 
to  lead  up  to  this  sort  of  position,  that  he  is  making  a  statement  adverse  to  the 
League. 

( Sir  E.  James.)  My  Lord,  it  is  a  statement  of  facts  of  what  occurred. 

( Sir  C.  Russell.)  What  he  said. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  If  it  is  a  statement  of  fact  it  must  be  what  he  said.  If  it  is  a  state¬ 
ment  that  is  so,  he  at  the  time  being  secretary,  he  says,  “  I  will  tell  you  about  this,” 
and  he  did. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  I  say  the  fact  of  this  man  being  dead  makes  it  all  the  stronger. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  It  cannot  touch  the  admissibility  of  the  evidence,  as  you  said. 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  You  see  this  statement  now,  which  comes  out  in  answer  to  the 
President,  makes  it  clear  he  was  not  doing  this,  whatever  it  was.  I  do  not  know 
anything  about  it,  but  that  it  was  not  done  by  the  branch,  and  he  was  not  doing  it  in 
the  character  of  secretary  at  all,  but  making  some  statement  apparently  adverse. 

(Sir  E .  James.)  Your  Lordship  sees  he  had  written  this  letter.  What  I  was  about 
to  say  to  you  as  to  its  admissibility  is,  here  is  a  man  who  is  known  to  have  written  this 
letter  purporting  to  be  signed  by  a  person  of  the  name  of  Quilter,  who  is  assistant 
secretary,  and  he  writes  that,  and  there  is  reference  to  that  act,  and  he  makes  this 
communication. 

(The  President.)  We  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  not  admissible  in  evidence  dealing  witn 
it  upon  the  principle,  it  should  be  in  an  inquiry  of  another  kind.  Statements  made  by 
an  officer  of  the  Land  League  in  the  character  of  an  official  of  the  Land  League  might, 
and  I  think  would  be,  evidence;  but  it  has  been  held  that  the  statements  made 
bv  a  person  charged  with  conspiracy  in  the  nature  of  a  confession  or  statement  of  his 
own  doings  is  not  admissible  in  evidence.  This  seems  to  fall  within  that  rule,  and, 
therefore,  unless  it  can  be  carried  further  than  would  appear  in  the  case  from  the 
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introductory  answers  given  by  the  witness  to  my  questions,  we  think  it  must  be 
excluded. 

( Sir  H.  James.)  If  your  Lordship  pleases. 

( Sir  H.  James.)  My  Lord,  in  relation  to  the  last  case,  I  have  found  a  paper  which  I 
could  not  find  before.  I  wish  also  to  put  in  evidence  a  copy  of  the  “  Kerry  Sentinel  ” 
of  April  7th,  1888.  That  is  a  statement  showing  that  Moriarty,  one  of  the  accused 
persons,  made  a  confession  of  his  guilt.  It  is  still  upon  the  point  of  no  condemnation 
of  intimidation.  I  only  put  this  in  to  show  that  in  the  “  Kerry  Sentinel  ”  appears  the 
fact  that  Moriarty  had  confessed  his  guilt. 

( Sir  C.  Russell.)  He  was  hanged  for  it. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  Not  for  confessing  it. 


Mr.  Maurice  Leonard  sworn,  examined  by  the  Attorney-General. 

14.389.  I  think  you  are  a  justice  of  the  peace  for  Killarney  ? — Yes,  in  the  county  of 

Kerry. 

14.390.  Were  you  agent  for  Lord  Kenmare  ? — Yes,  since  the  1st  of  January  1886. 

14.391.  IJo3v  long  have  you  lived  in  the  county  of  Kerry  ? — All  my  life,  except  when 
I  was  at  school. 

14.392.  How  old  are  you  ?— **36. 

14.393.  What  were  you  doing  from  1870  up  to  1886  ? — I  was  bound  to  Mr.  Hussey 
in  March  1S75,  and  I  was  assistant  agent  on  Lord  Kenmare’s  estate  under  Mr.  Hussey 
from  the  1st  of  November  1876,  up  to  the  31st  of  December  1885. 

14.394.  What  I  wanted  to  get  from  you  was,  that  either  as  articled  or  as  assistant 
agent  you  were  acquainted  with  Lord  Kenmare’s  estate  from  the  year  1875  ? — From 
the  1st  of  January  1876. 

14.395.  That  is  near  enough  for  my  purpose.  Where  did  you  live  ?— In  Killarney. 

14.396.  Are  you  acquainted,  at  any  rate  as  far  as  public  acts  are  concerned,  with 
the  doings  of  the  Land  League  and  National  League  during  the  time  that  the  Land 
League  and  National  League  were  in  force  in  the  county  of  Kerry  ? — Yes,  I  made  it  part 
of  my  duty  to  know  all  about  them. 

14.397.  I  want,  please,  to  take  you  first  to  a  period  before  the  year  1880  or  the  year 
1881.  Before  1880  or  1881,  had  you  ever  heard  or  known  of  persons  being  punished 

paying  rent? — No,  not  until  after  The  O’Donoghue  and  Mr.  Parnell  held  a  meeting 
fistry  in  1881, 


14.398.  Had]you  ever  heard  of  any  persons  being  punished  for  taking  an  evicted 
farm  ? — Not  until  after  the  No  Rent  Manifesto  in  1881. 

14.399.  ( Sir  G.  Russell.)  When  was  that  meeting  held? — In  the  spring  of  1881 
at  Listry,  near  Beaufort. 

14,399a.  (The  Attorney-General.)  I  am  giving  the  year  1880  as  a  dividing  line  for 
a  certain  reason.  Had  there  been  before  the  end  of  1880  or  beginning  of  1881  any 
organisation  in  Kerry  against  the  payment  of  rent? — No. 

14.400.  Had  there  been  any  organisation  against  the  taking  of  evicted  farms  ? — No, 
up  to  the  9th  of  January  1880.  The  O’Donoghue  held  a  meeting  in  Killarney  on  that 
date. 

14.401.  Prior  to  that  meeting  at  Killarney,  when  The  O’Donoghue  spoke,  had  you 
been  able  to  let  evicted  farms  ? — Yes,  and  caretakers  would  mind  them  without 
protection. 

14.402.  I  do  not  know  whethor  you  know,  but  had  there  been  cases  of  what  I  might 
call  private  quarrels  about  land  which  had  come  to  your  knowledge  from  time  to  time  ? 
— Oh,  yes,  I  have  heard  of  private  quarrels  between  tenants  about  land. 

14.403.  Had  you  ever  heard  of  any  combination  or  organisation  to  punish  persons  in 
any  way,  boycotting  or  otherwise,  before  the  beginning  of  the  year  1880  because  they 
had  taken  evicted  farms  ? — No. 


14.404.  Was  the  expression  landgrabber  a  known  expression  as  far  as  you  know 
before  the  beginning  of  1881  ? — Not  until  the  year  1885  to  my  knowledge. 

14.405.  Tou  are  speaking  of  your  district  in  the  county  of  Kerry  ? — Yes. 

14.406.  Then  I  may  take  it  that  prior  to  1880  or  1881  you  had  never  heard  of 
tenants  being  denounced  ? — No. 

14.407.  As  landgrabbers  or  anything  of  that  kind  ? — No. 
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14.408.  I  want  to  put  one  other  general  question  to  you.  Had  you  ever  heard 
before  1880  or  1881  of  secret  societies  committing  outrages  upon  people  because  they 
paid  their  rent? — No. 

14.409.  Or  of  secret  societies  committing  outrages  upon  people  because  they  had 
taken  evicted  land  ? — No. 

14.410.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  part  of  Kerry  where  Lord  Kenmare’s  estate 
was  up  to  the  end  of  1880  and  beginning  of  1881,  as  far  as  crime  was  concerned? — 
There  was  no  crime. 

14.411.  There  had  been  distress,  had  there  not,  in  parts  of  Kerry? — Yes,  in 
November  and  December  of  1879,  and  January,  February,  and  April  of  1880  there 
were  people  blue  with  hunger. 

14.412.  Had  there  been  prior  to  the  date  you  have  already  mentioned  any  develop¬ 
ment  of  abnormal  crime,  or  anything  to  show  the  place  was  in  other  than  a  peaceful 
condition  ? — No. 

14.413.  Now,  with  reference  to  crime,  I  must  ask  you,  before  I  go  into  detail,  did 
you  find  in  subsequent  years  the  crime  and  outrages  to  which  you  referred  or  will  refer 
were  confined  to  districts  where  there  was  great  distress,  or  that  it  went  also  to  places 
where  people  were  well  off  ? — I  beg  your  pardon. 

14.414.  Did  you  find  that  crime  was  confined  to  places  where  there  was  great  distress, 
or  was  there  also  crime  in  places  where  people  were  well  off  ? — Where  people  were  well 
off,  I  think. 

14.415.  Speaking  generally,  did  you  yourself  in  your  personal  experience  notice  any 
coincidence  between  the  Land  League  and  crime  with  regard  to  point  of  time  ? — 
Certainly. 

14,415a.  Just  state  what? — In  1881,  when  the  Land  League  was  established, 
especially  in  the  Rathmore  district,  crime  commenced  there  ? 

14.416.  Was  there  any  period  when  it  stopped? — When  the  Coercion  Act  was 
passed,  in  the  latter  end  of  1882,  it  stopped  ? 

14.417.  IJp  to  what  time  did  the  improvement  continue  ? — It  continued  from  1882 
up  to  about  the  1st  of  September  1885  ;  and  upon  that  date  Mr.  William  O’Brien,  M.P., 
and  Mr.  Healey,  M.P.,  Mr.  Edward  Harrington,  M.P.,  and  an  American  Roman 
Catholic  clergyman  came  to  Killarney  and  made  violent  speeches  there. 

14.418.  After  that  time  in  1885,  were  there  any  meetings  of  the  National  League  ? — 
Oh,  yes. 

14.419.  I  will  go  into  detail  afterwards.  Did  you  find  any  change  in  connexion 
with  crime  and  outrage,  after  the  National  League  had  begun  its  meetings,  as 
compared  with  the  intervening  period  from  1882  to  1885  ? — Yes. 

14.420.  In  your  district,  speaking  of  Lord  Kenmare’s  estate,  as  far  as  you  know 
prior  to  the  beginning  of  1881,  had  there  been  any  outrage  in  respect  of  payment  of 
rent  ? — No. 

14.421.  Or  any  outrage  in  respect  of  taking  an  evicted  farm  ? — No. 

14.422.  I  do  not  want  you  to  refer  to  the  papers  themselves,  because  I  can  put  those 
in  afterwards.  I  just  ask  you,  by  your  own  recollection,  to  fix  certain  dates.  Do  you 
remember  a  Land  League  meeting  at  Listry  ? — I  saw  them  going  to  it. 

14.423.  I  think  you  have  mentioned  it? — Yes. 

14.424.  What  date  was  that  ? — In  the  spring  of  1881. 

14.425.  Do  you  remember  the  actual  day  ? — I  could  not.  It  was  reprrted  in  this 
“  Kerry  Sentinel,”  I  know. 

14.426.  ( The  Attorney-General.)  I  think  I  may  take  it  by  report  of  the  “  Kerry 
Sentinel”  of  the  4th  July  1881.  That  will  fix  it? — I  know  it  was  reported  in  the 
“  Kerry  Sentinel.” 

14.427.  Did  it  come  to  your  knowledge  in  that  district  that  any  Land  League  Court 
was  being  held  ? — Yes. 

( Sir  C.  Bussell.)  Was  he  there  ? 

(The  Attorney-General.)  No,  I  am  going  to  ask  him  in  a  moment,  if  you  will  pardon 
me  for  a  moment. 

( Sir  G.  Russell.)  Will  you  ask  him  ? 

14.428.  (The  Attorney  General.)  It  is  clear  from  my  question.  I  said  come  to  his 
knowledge.  How  did  it  come  to  your  knowledge  ? — I  heard  the  tenants  talk  about 
them. 

14.429.  Do  you  know  whether  any  of  the  Land  League  Courts  were  reported  in  the 
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“  Kerry  Sentinel  ”  ?— Yes  ;  I  have  read  several  times  in  the  “  Kerry  Sentinel  ”  their 
reports. 

( The  Attorney- General.)  I  will  call  attention  to  the  dates.  I  do  not  want  to  put 
in  the  papers  at  the  present  moment.  7th  January  1881,  4th  February  1881 
8th  February - 

( Sir  C.  Bussell.)  That  is  before  the  proclaimed  meeting  ? 

14.430.  ( The  Attorney -General.)  He  said  January  1881,  the  report  of  the  Listry 
meeting  ? — It  was  in  the  spring,  my  Lords. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  I  may  have  spoken  indistinctly  and  said  July.  I  daresay  1 
did.  I  daresay  it  is  my  fault.  Will  your  Lordships  kindly  correct  that.  I  ought  to 
have  said  4th  January  ;  that  is  the  report  of  it  in  the  “  Kerry  Sentinel.” 

14.431.  You  say  that  in  the  spring  of  that  year  besides  what  was  told  you  by  the 
tenants,  you  saw  notices  of  courts  held  ?— No,  in  the  latter  end  of  1881. 

(Sir  0.  Russell.)  Am  I  to  strike  out  those  dates? 

(The  Attorney-General.)  No,  you  will  find  they  are  correct. 

14.432.  (Sir  C.  Bussell.)  You  heard  them  in  the  end  of  1881  ? — I  heard  them  in  the 
end  of  1881,  in  October  and  November  1881. 

(The  Attorney -General,)  Will  you  please  tell  me  without  going  into  great  detail  what 
the  tenants  said  to  you  vfith  reference  to  any  of  these  courts  ? 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  I  ask  your  Lordship  is  that  evidence.  Upon  what  possible  ground 
can  it  be  evidence,  what  the  tenants  said  to  him  as  to  these  land  courts  ? 

(The  Attorney -General.)  In  the  course  of  this  gentleman’s  business,  it  was  his  duty  to 
collect  rents,  and  have  business  transactions  with  the  tenants  in  regard  to  the  payment 
of  their  rents.  In  the  course  of  receipt  of  rent  or  nonpayment  of  rent,  statements  are 
made  to  him  accompanying  the  doing  of  the  act,  that  is  to  say,  the  refusal  to  pay  rent, 
or  the  inability  to  pay  rent  I  submit  to  your  Lordship  it  is  admissible.  I  will  take  this 
case,  I  shall  detail  instances  presently  in  writing.  Suppose  a  tenant  said,  “  I  am  afraid 
“  to  Pay  you  anything.  I  shall  be  taken  before  the  Land  League  Court,”  I  submit  to 
your  Lordship  I  should  be  entitled  to  prove  the  tenant  did  not  pay,  and  said  he  did  not 
pay,  because  he  was  afraid,  and  was  afraid  of  going  before  the  Land  League  Court. 
The  weight  of  that  evidence,  of  course,  will  be  a  question  afterwards. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell)  My  friend  is  not  meeting  my  objection  at  all.  If  he  mention  any 
such  case,  accompanying  an  act,  when  a  man  made  a  statement,  your  Lordships  have 
admitted  Xhat  class  of  evidence  and  I  have  not  objected. 

(The  President.)  Yes,  that  is  so. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  I  only  wish  to  say  one  word  more  if  your  Lordship  will  bear 
with  me  for  a  moment.  I  am,  of  course,  going  to  refer  to  detailed  instances,  but  I 
submit  I  was  also  within  the  same  ruling  when  I  proposed  to  provein  this  way  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  country.  I  propose  to  prove  there  was  a  terrorism  actually  extending  and 
overshadowing  the  whole  of  this  district,  by  reason  of  the  action  of  the  Land  League 
Courts.  I  know  it  may  be  said  to  me,  “  You  ought  to  call  every  single  tenant  who 

made  any  expression  of  any  such  opinion,”  and  it  may  be,  though  f  do  not  suppose 
your  Lordship  would,  in  one  view,  your  Lordship  might  say  I  could  not  give  the 
evidence  without  that.  I  respectfully  submit  to  your  Lordship  that  in  order  to  prove 
the  condition  of  the  neighbourhood,  I  should  be  entitled  to  ask  a  gentleman  in  this 
position  to  give  general  evidence  as  to  statements  made  to  him  by  the  tenants. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  What  it  will  come  to  is  this.  This  gentleman  is  in  his  office  on  a 
market  day.  Tenants  come  in  to  discuss  matters  with  him  or  talk  matters  over  with 
him,  and  they  either  state  what  is  true  or  invent  something  for  their  own  purposes  to 
state  to  the  agent  as  an  excuse.  Is  it  seriously  to  be  said  that  kind  of  gossiping 

information  is  evidence  for  any  purpose  ?  My  friend  will  talk  about  the  state  of  the 
country. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  I  thought  you  admitted  if  it  was  a  statement  accompanying 
an  act  it  was  admissible.  G 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  I  do,  but  I  am  talking  of  what  my  friend  proposes  to  ask  about, 
tbe  general  question  whether  tenants  have  done  this,  and  whether  they  have  done  that. 
Your  Lordship  will  see  what  I  venture  to  point  out  is  the  clear  injustice  of  that.  How 
can  we  test  or  define  these  vague  and  general  statements  ?  If  it,  is  confined  to  what  is 
the  proper  rule  of  law,  as  I  submit,  the  case  of  tenants  making  statements  as  part  of  or 
accompanying  acts  or  a  reason  for  a  definite  course  of  conduct  on  their  part.  Uien  we 
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have  the  means  of  checking  and  following  out  the  accuracy  of  that  case  and  testing  it- 
but  how  can  we  test  general  statements. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  I  would  only  respectfully  point  out  to  your  Lordship  that 
my  learned  friend  has  been  asking  from  all  the  witnesses,  I  admit  in  cross-examina¬ 
tion,  himself  referring  to  statements  of  the  most  general  character,  I  do  not  want  to 
argue  the  matter  further. 

(Sir  C.  Russell, )  I  shall  not  in  the  least  object,  and  I  have  not  objected  even  to  my 
friend’s  asking  his  witnesses,  if  he  chooses  :  “  Do  you  believe  that  the  Land  League 
“  was  the  cause  of  every  crime  committed  in  the  country  ?  ” 

( The  President .)  No,  no. 

( The  Attorney- General.)  I  never  suggested  anything  of  the  kind. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  I  beg  your  pardon,  you  put  questions  of  that  sort. 

(The  President.)  That  is  not  a  real  concession  ;  but,  however,  we  are  of  opinion  the 
evidence  must  be  confined,  as  it  has  been  hitherto,  except  in  cross-examination,  to 
statements  made  by  persons  accompanying  their  acts.  If,  when  a  tenant  is  asked  to 
pay  rent  he  gives  as  his  reason  for  not  paying,  this,  that,  and  the  other,  he  may  be 
asked  that,  but  beyond  that,  I  think  general  statements  made  by  the  tenants  are  not 

admissible.  . 

14.483.  (The  Attorney-General.)  Now  I  will  take  you  to  certain  specific  cases,  and  ask 
you  to  refresh  your  memory  from  time  to  time  by  reference  to  documents  in  reference 
to  them _ do  you  remember  the  case  of  a  man  named  Michael  Cullinane  ? — Yes. 

14.434.  Speaking  generally,  what  had  been  the  relations  between  you  and  the  tenants 
on  Lord  Kenra are’s  estate,  prior  to  the  Land  League  meetings  ?— They  were  very  good. 

14.435.  I  asked  you  whether  you  remembered  the  case  of  Michael  Cullinane,  who 
was  evicted  ? — Y es,  Michael  Cullinane  oi  Ardwainig. 

14,436  .Will  you  tell  us  the  facts  with  regard  to  Michael  Cullinane  before  I  refer  to 
any  action  taken  or  anything  that  happened  ? — There  were  three  brothers  in  possession 
of  the  holding.  We  found  it  necessary  in  1881  to  bring  an  ejectment  against  the  lands 
and  to  execute  the  ejectment.  After  it  was  executed  the  three  tenants  came  in,  and  an 
arrangement  was  come  to  that  Michael  Cullinane,  who  was  the  wealthiest  of  the  three, 
should  take  the  whole  farm,  and  that  his  brothers  were  to  remain  in  their  own  holdings, 
but  pay  the  rent  to  Michael.  Shortly  after  that  Cullinane  came  in  to  me  with  his  ears 

d.1.1  gilt 

14.437.  (Sir  G.  Russell.)  Which  of  them  ?— Michael,  and  blood  dropping,  from  his 

neck.’  He  alleged  that  he  had  been  attacked  by  moonlighters  and  the  outrage  com¬ 
mitted  on  him.  . 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  This  again  is  hearsay.  This  is  not  admissible. 

14.438.  (The  Attorney -General.)  At  any  rate,  as  far  as  you  were  concerned,  did  you 
know  anything  against  the  man,  except  that  he  was  occupying  the  farm  under  the 
circumstances  you  have  mentioned  ?  Certainly  not. 

14.439.  What  is  the  name  of  the  place  j — Ardwainig.  . 

14^440.  About  that  time  were  any  notices  posted  about  the  taking  of  land  .—Oh, 
yes,  in  the  Killarney  district,  but  that  was  in  the  Farranfore  district.  Ardwainig  is  in 
the  Farranfore  district. 

14,441.  Will  you  tell  us  any  notice  you  yourself  saw?  I  do  not  know  whether  you 


have  it  here  ? — Yes.  ,  „  y,  ,  ,r  vc  * 

14,442.  With  reference  to  the  non-taking  of  land  ? — Yes,  when  the  No  Kent  Manifesto 

was  circulated  in  1881  we  had  occasion  to  issue  . 

14  443  Pardon  me  for  one  moment,  there  is  one  other  question  that  I  ought  to 
have’asked.  Do  you  know  from  anything  in  the  paper,  the  “  Kerry  Sentinel,’’  or  from 
anything  that  came  to  your  personal  knowledge,  whether  Cullmane’s  case  had  been 
before  the  Land  League  ?— Oh,  the  Land  League  was  in  force  then. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  That  is  not  the  question.  ,  ,  , 

14  444.  (The  Attorney-General.)  Do  you  know  whether  Michael  Cullinane  nad  been 
before  the  Land  League,  whether  there  had  been  a  trial? -Oh,  he  was  ;  he  told  me 


he  was.  _  T  .  .  , 

14,445.  Did  he  say  anything  to  you  about  the  Land  League  when  he  came  to  you 

when  his  ears  were  cut  ?  ...  , 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  What  was  the  act  accompanying  this  statement  ( 

(The  President.)  He  has  his  ears  slit.  You  may  give  some  account  of  how  he  came 

by  it. 
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14  446  (The  Attorney- General.)  Just  tell  us  what  he  said  to  you  ?— He  came  into 
the  office  and  he  said,  “  Look  what  the  boys  have  done  to  me  for  taking  the  farm,  sir 
14,447.  You  said  just  now  he  said  to  you  something  about  the  Land  League  Uh, 
yes,  he  reported  to  me  he  was  summoned  before  the  League. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  Again  is  this  the  same  occasion. 

14  448.  (The  Attorney-General.)  Was  it  the  same  occasion  that  he  showed  you  his 
ears  that  he  told  you  he  was  summoned  before  the  Land  League  ?  I  am  not  quite 

sure,  but  I  think  it  was  afterwards. 

14  449  Ho  you  remember  the  case  ot  John  Luirnane  .  Yes. 

14  450  Is  it  the  same  man  as  Cullinane  ?— No,  a  different  man  altogether. 

14451.  ( Sir  G.  Russell)  Cullinane  is  of  Ardwainig ?— Yes. 

14*452.  (The  Attorney -General.)  Do  you  remember  the  case  of  John  Luirnane  .  Yes, 

^HA^wfs^hat  in  the  Killarney  district  ?— Yes,  in  the  Killarney  division  of  the 

^14454  What  had  happened  to  John  Cuirnane  ? — He  was  able  to  pay  his  rent  and 
we  found  it  necessary  to  take  proceedings  against  him.  The  League  defended  the 

14^455/ a(Sir  G.  Russell.)  How  do  you  know  that  ?— Mr.  Brodrick,  their  solicitor, 
told  me  so. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  Really,  really.  .  ,  n  ? 

14  456.  (The  Attorney- General.)  Did  Mr.  Brodrick  defend  Cuirnane  .  He  did. 

14*457.  Was  Mr.  Broderick,  the  solicitor  who  acted  for  the  Land  League,  there  . 

So  he  informed  me. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  Well,  well.  - 

(The  Attorney-General.)  Of  course,  Mr.  Broderick  will  be  . 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  No,  no.  n  » 

14.458.  (The  Attorney- General)  What  was  the  gentlemans  name  you  mention.— 

Mr.  Broderick,  of  Tralee.  He  took  the  defence  of  the  action.  . 

14.459.  (Sir  G.  Russell.)  Of  ejectment  ? — No,  on  a  writ  it  was.  I  think  it  was  on  a 

WI>14  460.  (The  Attorney-General)  Was  Cuirnane  evicted? — Ultimately. 

14*461.  After  his  eviction  were  any  notices  put  up  with  reference  to  taking  land  . 
Yes,  this  was  the  first  threatening  notice  that  we  got. 

14.462.  Just  read  it  please  ? 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  Where  did  he  get  this  ?  .  ,  ,  , 

(The  Attorney-General.)  Where  did  you  get  it  from  ?  Sir  Charles  wishes  to  know. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  Will  you  ask  him  ?  ^  ^  A  .  ..  ~  ,  . 

14.463.  (The  Attorney-General.)  By  all  means? — My  bailiff  took  it  off  the  market 

place  in  Killarney. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  How  do  you  know  that  ? 

14.464.  (The  Attorney -General.)  It  was  brought  to  you  at  the  time  ? — it  was,  a  tew 
days  after  the  eviction. 

14.465.  It  was  a  few  days  after  the  eviction  of  Cuirnane  this  notice  was  brought  to 

y°14  466G  Just  read  it  please  ?— “  To  the  farmers  of  Kerry.  Take  notice  that  you  will 
“  not  propose  to  Mr.  S.  Hussey  for  the  lands  of  Dromanhegmon,  near  Killarney,  at 

<<  your  peril 

14,467.  Was  that  the  same  place  from  which  Cuirnane  had  been  evicted  ?  Yes. 
14*468.  (Sir  C.  Russell.)  Is  there  any  date  on  the  notice  l  There  is  no  date,  Sir 

Charles  • .  , 

14,469.  (The  Attorney- General.)  However,  you  say  that  was  brought  to  you  within  a 

few  days  after  the  eviction  of  Cuirnane  ? — Yes. 

14  470.  Do  you  remember  a  transaction  of  a  hut  for  a  Mrs.  Murphy  .  Yes. 

14*471  Will  you  just  explain  to  their  Lordships  what  happened  about  that  .—In  the 
“  Freeman’s  Journal”  of  the  24th  August,  I  think,  1881,  1  read  one  night  that 
Mr.  Sexton  was  sending  down  a  Land  League  hut  for  the  erection  of  1  atiick  1  Lurp  ly  on 

the  following  Sunday.  ,  •,  ,  , _ , 

14  472  What  you  are  referring  to  is  this,  it  came  to  your  knowledge,  truly  or  not, 

that  it  was  reported  that  Mr.  Sexton,  the  Member  of  Parliament,  had  said  the  hut  was 
coming  down  ? — Yes. 
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14.473.  Will  you  tell  us  what  had  happened  before  with  reference  to  Murphy  ? — On 
the  11th  October  1879  Murphy  came  in  to  me  and  asked  me  to  bring  an  ejectment  for 
nonpayment  of  rent  against  his  farm,  as  a  man  named  Eugene  O’Callagan  had  sold 
out  his  interest  and  gone  into  possession. 

14.474.  ( Sir  C.  Bussell.)  Asked  you  to  bring  an  ejectment  against  Murphy  ? — 
Against  his  holding. 

14.475.  (The  Attorney- General.)  Against  Mr.  Murphy  ? — As  O’Callagan  had  sold  out 
his  farm  and  gone  into  possession. 

If  you  would  only  lei;  me  put  the  question  instead  of  keeping  up  this  rambling 
comment  I  will  get  every  fact  you  want. 

14.476.  Possession  had  been  taken  under  a  sale? — Yes. 

14.477.  At  the  instance  of  a  creditor  named  O’Callagan? — Yes. 

14.478.  And  Murphy  wished  to  get  back  again  ? — Yes. 

14.479.  Had  Murphy  paid  any  rent  ? — No,  he  only  owed  12  months’  rent,  and  when 
the  ejectment  came  before  the  county  court  judge  he  dismissed  it  with  costs,  as  the 
ejectment  was  brought  at  the  request  of  Murphy. 

14.480.  At  the  request  of  the  tenant  ? — Yes. 

14.481.  What  happened  then?— 4t  Murphy’s  request  then  I  brought  a  Dublin 
ejectment. 

14.482.  That  is  a  superior  court  ejectment  ? — Yes. 

14.483.  Was  judgment  given? — Judgment  was  given  and  possession  was  taken  on 
the  11th  of  December  1879. 

14.484.  By  whom  ? — By  the  sheriff. 

14.485.  What  happened  to  Murphy? — O'Callagan  and  Murphy  were  put  out  and 
Murphy  was  reinstated  back  as  caretaker. 

14.486.  Up  to  that  time  had  what  you  had  done  been  done  at  Murphy’s  request,  and 
had  there  been  any  quarrel  of  any  kind  between  you  and  Murphy  ? — Not  at  all.  It  was 
solely  done  at  his  request. 

14.487.  Murphy  being  back  as  caretaker,  what  happened  next  ? — He  remained  in  as 
caretaker  then  until  after  the  six  months’  redemption  had  expired,  and  facts  coming  to 
my  knowledge  that  he  was  agitating  in  the  district,  I  called  upon  him  to  pay  up, 
redeem  his  land,  and  he  did  not  do  so. 

14.488.  What  was  he  agitating  about  ? — Against  the  payment  of  rent. 

14.489.  He  did  not  redeem  his  land,  and  what  happened  then  ? — Then  I  re-let  the 
farm.  Then  when  he  did  not  redeem  it  I  re-let  the  farm  to  a  man  named  Lye,  who 
paid  120Z.  fine  for  it. 

14.490.  What  happened  then  ? — I  brought  a  caretaker’s  summons  against  Murphy, 
and  my  bailiffs  and  a  young  assistant,  named  Perrot,  went  to  execute  it.  They  met 
with  every  resistance,  hot  water,  &c. 

14.491.  (Sir  G.  Bussell.)  Were  you  there  ?— No,  except  it  was  what  they  reported  to 
me. 

14.492.  (The  Attorney-General.)  It  was  reported  to  you  that  they  met  with  resistance  ? 
—Yes. 

14.493.  I  must  put  a  question  I  ought  to  have  put  earlier.  Had  you  before  1881 
had  to  carry  out  any  evictions? — Yes. 

14.494.  Had  you  ever  before  1881  been  met  by  barricaded  houses? — No,  never.  The 
sheriff  used  to  go  with  only  a  bailiff  with  him,  no  police  or  anything. 

14.495.  Had  there  ever  been  then,  as  far  as  you  know,  prior  to  the  Land  League 
agitation,  any  organised  resistance  to  the  execution  of  the  sheriff’s  writs  ? — Never. 

14.496.  What  was  the  next  thing  that  happened  to  this  holding  of  Murphy’s? — The 

bailiffs  got  instructions  from  me  to  take  out  the  doors  and  windows  to  prevent  Murphy 
retaking  possession,  and  I  am  informed  that  when  they  were  proceeding  to  do  so  Mrs. 
Murphy  turned  round - 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  No,  no. 

14.497.  (The  Attorney- General.)  I  will  not  ask  you  anything  further.  A  statement 
was  made  to  you.  Was  the  house  burnt? — Yes. 

14.498.  Without  your  knowledge  or  without  your  consent  in  any  way? — Certainly. 

14.499.  Quite  independently  of  any  action  of  yours  or  on  behalf  of  Lord  Kenmare? 
— Certainly  ;  we  never  knew  a  word  of  it  till  the  police  reported  it  at  8  o’clock  at 
night. 
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14.500.  Now  I  want,  please,  to  follow  up  this  hut.  Where  did  they  try  to  put  the 
hut  up  first  ? — They  wanted  to  put  it  upo^  a  road  of  Lord  Kenmare’s,  on  the  following 
Sunday  after  the  reported  meeting  of  the  League  in  Dublin. 

14.501.  The  following  Sunday  after  the  report  the  hut  did  come  down? — It  did 

come  down,  yes. 

14.502.  ( Sir  C.  Bussell.)  That  would  be  after  the  24th  of  August? — Yes,  the  follow¬ 
ing  Sunday,  Sir  Charles. 

14.503.  (The  Attorney- General.)  They  tried  to  put  it  on  a  road? — Yes,  500  people 
went  there,  and  Mr.  Edward  Harrington,  M.P.,  was  there  also.  The  authorities  sent 
about  200  troops  to  protect  the  peace.  I  took  out  about  60  labourers  to  prevent  them 
erecting  the  hut  on  the  road,  and  we  hunted  them  off  two  roads.  Then  they  built  it 
on  Daly’s  Farm. 

14.504.  I  want  to  take  it  as  shortly  as  I  can.  What  I  want  to  know  is  this.  Mr. 
Harrington,  and  some  500  persons,  or  a  large  number  of  persons,  were  there  with  a 
view  of  erecting  a  hut  ? — Yes,  each  man  carried  a  pole — a  portion  of  the  hut. 

14.505.  You,  on  behalf  of  Lord  Kenmare,  with  the  assistance  of  the  police,  pre¬ 
vented  the  erection  of  the  hut  on  Lord  Kenmare’s  private  road  ? — No.  I,  with  the 
protection  of  60  labourers,  prevented  the  erection. 

14.506.  They  put  it,  or  tried  to  put  it,  on  the  land  of  a  man  named  Daly  ? — Yes. 

14.507.  Did  Daly  consent  or  resist? — He  resisted  to  a  certain  extent,  but  they 
ultimately  built  it  on  it. 

14.508.  What  happened  then  ? 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  What  is  Daly’s  name  —William  Daly,  of  Dromreag. 

14.509.  (The  Attorney -General.)  Did  anything  happen  to  him? — He  pulled  it  down 
after  they  dispersed,  and  a  few  nights  afterwards  he  was  raided  and  a  chop  of  his  ear 
was  cut  off. 

14.510.  Do  you  know  the  fact  ? — Yes,  I  do.  A  chop  of  it  was  cut  off,  just  a  small 
chop  of  it  at  the  top  of  his  ear. 

14.511.  It  is  not  imagination  ? — Not  at  all.  His  ear  is  to  be  seen  yet. 

14.512.  Daly  had  put  off  the  hut  which  these  men  had  erected  by  force  upon  his 
land  ? — Yes. 

14.513.  Whether  it  be  a  great  or  small  attack  upon  Daly,  do  you  know  of  anything 
he  had  done,  except  this  hut  being  erected  ? — Oh,  not  at  all. 

14.514.  Do  you  remember  anything  happening  at  Rathmore  at  this  time  ? — Oh,  yes, 

I  do. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  Is  this  the  end  of  Murphy's  case  ? 

(The  Attorney- General.)  The  end  of  that  part  of  it,  yes. 

14.515.  Did  anything  happen  at  Rathmore? — Yes. 

14.516.  What? — Poor  John  O’Keefe,  of  Lisheen,  paid  his  rent  on  the  25th  of 
October  1881. 

14.517.  Did  anything  happen  to  him  ? — Yes. 

14.518.  If  so,  at  what  time? — On  the  27th  of  November  1881  he  was  raided,  and  the 
calves  of  his  legs  blown  away. 

14.519.  Do  you  mean  by  shot  ? — Yes. 

14.520.  Mrs.  Godfrey,  do  you  remember  anything  happening  to  her? — Yes.  Mrs. 
Godfrey  reported  to  the  office  that  she  was  attacked  for  paying  her  rent,  by  letter. 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  Well,  well. 

14.521.  (The  Attorney -General.)  Have  you  got  the  letter  there  ? — Yes. 

14.522.  Produce  it,  please.  Just  read  it,  please.  AYho  is  it  to  ? — It  is  directed  to 
Mr.  Hussey,  but  she  has  not  put  Mr.  Hussey’s  name  to  it. 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  How  is  this  evidence  ? 

(The  Attorney -General.)  I  propose  to  ask.  I  should  have  thought  it  was  exactly 
within  the  decision. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  Have  you  read  the  letter  and  seen  whether  it  is  accompanying  any 
act? 

(The  Attorney- General.)  Will  you  just  read  the  letter. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  No  ;  I  am  objecting  to  the  reading  of  the  letter  till  you  have 
satisfied  yourself  it  comes  within  my  Lord’s  ruling. 

14.523.  (The  President.)  Mrs.  Godfrey  was  tenant? — Yes,  my  Lord. 

14.524.  On  property  of  which  you  had  the  management  ? — Yes. 

14.525.  Is  she  living  ? — Yes. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  I  do  not  think  that  particular  letter  does  accompany  an 
act  done.  I  therefore  will  not  press  that  particular  letter.  I  have  several  others. 
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14.526.  Before  I  leave  the  case  of  John  O’Keeffe,  had  he  been  a  tenant  on  the  farm 
for  long  ? — Oh,  yes. 

14.527.  A  respectable  man  ? — A  most  respectable  old  man. 

14.528.  Paid  his  rent  previously  regularly  ? — Regularly  ;  and  up  to  the  present  day 
he  has  always  paid  his  rent  most  regulary. 

14.529.  Except  interferring  with  payment  of  rent,  do  you  know  anything  against 
that  man  ? — No. 

14.530.  Or  ever  heard  of  any  private  vengeance  or  anything  of  that  sort  ? — Certainly 
not,  he  is  a  most  respectable  man. 

14.531.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  case  of  the  two  Cronins? — Yes. 

14.532.  Did  they  pay  their  rent  ? — Daniel  and  Michael  Cronin  paid  their  rent  on 
the  25th  of  October,  the  same  day  that  John  O’Keefe  paid  his  rent 

14.533.  (Sir  G.  Bussell.)  Where  are  they  ? — They  are  at  a  place  called  Maughan- 
toorig. 

14.534.  Did  any  thing  happen  to  them? — Yes,  on  the  27th  of  November  1881,  they 
were  shot  in  the  legs,  the  same  night  as  O'Keeffe. 

14.535.  Dennis  McCarthy,  do  you  remember  anything  happening  to  him  ?— Yes. 

14.536.  When  did  he  pay  his  rent.  Sir  Charles  wishes  to  know  the  place  ? — Denis 
McCarthy  of  Maughantoorig  paid  his  rent  on  the  7th  o'f  October  1881. 

14.537.  Did  anything  happen  to  him  ? — He  was  fired  at  on  the  16th  October  1881. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  I  think  your  Lordship  will  find  some  evidence  was  given 

yesterday  with  reference  to  the  payment  of  rent  by  that  witness.  If  my  recollection 
serves  me  right  I  think  your  Lordship  will  find  he  did  not  state  in  the  witness  box 
that  he  had  paid  his  rent. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  He  said  he  had  not,  but  his  wife  had  paid  his  rent. 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  No,  pardon  me. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  We  will  not  discuss  it,  but  he  was  examined  by  Mr.  Murphy. 
I  wish  to  remind  my  Lord  of  the  facts. 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  He  said  no  rent  had  been  paid. 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  He  said  he  had  paid  his  rent. 

14.538.  (The  Attorney -General.)  Do  you  remember  Mrs.  Lynch  ? — Yes,  I  remember 
getting  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Lynch. 

14.539.  In  connexion  with  the  payment  of  her  rent  ?— No,  in  connexion  with  the 
payment  of  Jeremiah  Callaghan’s  rent. 

14.540.  Is  thac  her  father’s  ?— Yes. 

14.541.  Just  produce  it,  please. 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  Kindly  give  me  the  name? — Jeremiah  Callaghan  of  Ballymanagh. 

14.542.  (The  Attorney -General.)  Do  you  remember  the  date  about  ? — It  was  in  1881* 

The  letter  was  put  in  and  read,  and  was  as  follows : 

“  Jeremiah  Callaghan,  Ballynamanagh,  Mr.  Linnord,  my  Father  have  sent 
me  with  the  Ballance  of  a  gale’s  rent,  himself  would  be  afraid  to  come  with  it  as 
he  is  no  land  leaguer.  Please  make  no  remark  in  Presence  of  anyone  in  the  office 
but  give  me  a  receipt  Mrs.  Lynch.” 

14.543.  How  long  had  Callaghan  been  a  tenant  ? — Always  on  the  estate.  He  came 
into  Lord  Kenmare’s  upon  a  middleman’s  lease  falling  in,  and  he  remained  as  far  as 
we  knew  always  on  the  estate. 

14.544.  Prior  to  that  time  had  Callaghan  come  and  paid  his  rent  at  the  office  ? — Yes, 
openly. 

14.545.  Had  there  been  any  apparent  fear  on  his  part  or  unwillingness  to  come  in 
the  usual  way  ? — Not  at  all,  he  has  always  paid  his  rent. 

14.546.  Sir  Charles  wishes  to  know  the  date? — It  was  in  December,  1881,  I  think. 

14.547.  Did  you  at  the  same  time  receive  a  letter  from  Patrick  Lynch  ? — Yes,  Lord 
Kenmare  forwarded  me  this  letter. 

14.548.  Just  read  that  please.  Do  you  remember  the  name  of  the  tenant  ? — Patrick 
Lynch  is  the  tenant,  and  the  son’s  name  who  writes  this  letter  is '  Patrick  Lynch 
also. 

14.549.  (Sir  G.  Bussell.)  Where  ? — Of  Duneen  and  Coolcorcoran.  He  lives  in  two 
farms. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  Just  read  that  letter. 

14.550.  (Sir  G.  Bussell.)  What  is  the  date  ? — It  is  dated  the  10th  November  1881. 
“  Oratory  of  the  Holy  Family,  Grosvenor  Square,  Manchester,  November  10th,  1881,” 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  This  is  from  Manchester. 
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( The  Attorney -General.)  It  is  from  the  son  of  the  tenant. 

( Sir  C.  Russell.)  Have  you  read  it  ? 

( The  Attorney -General.)  Yes;  I  will  read  every  one.  I  believe  there  is  not  any  other 
one  which  does  not  fall  within  the  ruling. 

(The  letter  was  put  in  and  read,  and  was  as  follows) : — 

“  My  Lord,  my  father,  one  of  your  Lordship’s  tenants,  has  written  to  me 
asking  me  to  pay  his  rent  to  you,  as  he  is  afraid  to  do  so  himself.  The  more 
honourable  and  courageous  course  for  him  would  be  to  pay  it  himself,  but  the 
poor  man  cannot  suppress  this  feeling  of  terror  which  those  midnight  maurauders 
have  caused  to  spring  up  in  his  mind.  I  enclose,  therefore,  a  cheque  for  351., 
payable  to  your  Lordship.  He  tells  me  that  there  is  a  rumour  that  25  per  cent, 
reduction  is  granted  on  the  current  gale.  I  have  allowed  for  this  reduction  ;  but 
if  it  be  not  granted  I  shall  send  the  balance  of  the  current  gale  as  soon  as  I  hear 
from  your  Lordship.  The  tenant’s  address  is  Patrick  Lynch,  Inchicullane. 
Begging  your  Lordship  to  be  so  kind  as  to  make  the  receipt  out  in  my  name  on 
this  occasion,  with  profound  respect, 

•  “  I  remain  your  Lordship’s 

Obedient  servant, 

Patrick  Lynch.” 

( Sir  C.  Russell.)  That  is  not  the  same  address. 

14.551.  (The  Attorney-General.)  You  mentioned  a  different  name  to  the  place  when 
Sir  Charles  asked  you  ? — It  is  the  very  same  tenant.  One  townland  entwines  into 
another.  Sometimes  it  is  called  Duneen,  sometimes  Inchicullane. 

14.552.  However,  you  say  it  is  the  same  man  ? — It  is  the  same  man. 

14.553.  What  had  been  that  man’s  position  before.  Had  he  previously  paid  you  — • 
Always,  openly. 

14.554.  Is  he  living  and  doing  well,  that  man  ? — Oh,  yes. 

14.555.  Had  there  been  any  secrecy  or  apparent  reluctance  to  come  forward  until 
this  time  ? — Oh,  no ;  he  used  to  come  in  openly  and  pay  his  rent. 

_  14,556.  Now  I  must  ask  you  about  a  case  of  which  some  evidence  has  already  been 
given.  Did  you  know  a  poor  man  named  Daniel  Leahy  ? — Yes. 

14.557.  How  long  had  he  been  on  the  estate? — Oh,  he  was  bailiff  for  years  upon  years 
on  the  estate.  He  lives  at  Scarteen. 

14.558.  Answer  this  question  yes  or  no  :  Did  he  make  a  communication  to  you  with 
reference  to  his  appointment  ? — Yes. 

14.559.  Do  you  remember  in  the  year  1881  his  taking  some  grazing  ? — Yes,  he  took 
some  grazing,  a  portion  of  Lord  Kenmare’s  demesne. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  We  had  all  this  yesterday. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  I  am  quite  aware  of  that,  but  you  will  find,  in  reference  to  a 
particular  incident  I  am  obliged  to  get  this  evidence  on  the  note. 

14.560.  Was  that  land  in  Lord  Kenmare’s  hands  ? — Yes,  it  was  in  his  hands  at  that 

time. 

14.561.  When  he  let  it  to  this  poor  fellow  as  grazing  it  was  in  Lord  Kenmare’s 
hands  ? — Yes. 

14.562.  Was  that  man  subsequently  murdered  ? — Yes,  on  the  20th  August  he  was 
shot  and  stabbed. 

14.563.  Do  you  know  a  man  named  Jeremiah  Leahy  ? — Oh,  yes. 

14.564.  Will  you  produce,  if  you  please,  a  letter  from  Jeremiah  Leahy  to  you  ? 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  Who  is  he  ? 

(The  Attorney -General.)  He  is  a  man  who  was  referred  to  yesterday,  at  page  883. 

14.565.  Do  you  know  that  to  bo  Jeremiah  Leahy’s  handwriting  ? — Yes. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  What  was  he  ? 

14.566.  (The  Attorney- General.)  He  was  the  secretary  of  the  Corbally  branch  of  the 
Land  League  ? — The  Firies  branch. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  Your  Lordship  may  remember  I  withdrew  a  letter  yesterday 
until  I  could  prove  the  handwriting. 

(The  President.)  Yes. 

14.567.  (The  Attorney -General.)  Will  you  kindly  look  at  this  letter,  please,  and  com¬ 
pare  it  with  the  letter  you  have  got  which  you  say  is  in  Jeremiah  Leahy’s  handwriting, 
and  tell  me  whether  they  are  written  by  the  same  man  ? — Yes,  they  are. 

U  5561)6. — Ev.  18.  F 
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14,568.  You  have  no  doubt  that  is  in  the  handwriting  of  Jeremiah  Leahy  ?■ 

lG9)St  _  . 

(The  Attorney-General.)  I  now  will  read  the  letter  which  yesterday  1  was  obliged 

to  postpone,  to  Mr.  Jeremiah  McMahon,  whom  your  Lordship  will  remember  it 

was  proved  succeeded  to  Jeremiah  Leahy  at  the  Firies  branch.  It  is  signed  by 

Jeremiah  Leahy,  and  it  is  to  Mr.  Jeremiah  McMahon.  The  heading  of  the  paper  is 

“  Killarney.”  ,  ^  v 

14  569  By  the  way,  is  there  the  same  heading  on  that  paper  .  xes. 

1L570’.  “  Corbally,  January  10th,  1883  ”  ?— This  letter  bears  the  same  date,  too. 

( The  letter  teas  put  in  and  read,  and  was  as  follows)  : 

“My  Dear  Jerry,  .  „  .  .  _  ..  T  . 

“  Enclosed  is  a  list  of  tliG  Finos  collection  for  Parnell.  I  am  sorry  to 

inform  you  that  I  will  be  on  my  way  to  America  when  you  receive  this.  You  can 
enquire  of  Mr.  Harrington  if  the  funds  will  be  turned  over  to  the  National 
League,  and  if  so  send  up  whatever  balance  you  may  have  m  hand.  I  will 
send  you  a  cheque  for  the  remainder  on  my  hands  on  the  first  favourable 
opportunity,  that  is  if  I  am  not  arrested  in  Queenstown,  which  I  dread  very  much. 
My  reason  for  this  step  is  that  it  appears  an  informer  has  turned  up  m  Dan 
Leahy’s  case,  and  numerous  arrests  are  contemplated,  and  it  is  said  my  own 
amongst  the  number.  I  need  scarcely  tell  you  what  a  wrong  that  would  be, 
but  there  is  nothing  but  wrong  at  the  present  day.  Do  not  mention  a  word  o 
this  to  anybody  living,  as  if  it  became  known  to  the  police  they  may  arrest  me  at 
once.  Good-bye  old  fellow-suspect.  Write  often  and  send  me  papers.— Very 

faithfully  yours,  ..  jEREMIAH  Le  ahy. 

“  Mr.  Jeremiah  McMahon.’ 

14  571.  Now  had  Dan  Leahy,  the  man  who  was  shot,  done  anything,  as  tar  as  you 
know,  to  offend  anybody  except  taking  this  grazing  ?— No,  he  resigned  being  bailiff  m 
Julv  1880.  He  informed  me  that  he  was  threatened.  , 

14.572.  In  previous  years  had  you  had  grazing  to  let  which  was  m  Lord  Kenmare  s 

hands  on  other  occasions  ? — Yes,  I  had. 

14.573.  And  had  let  it  to  persons  ?— Yes.  .  ,  ,  , 

14.574.  Had  you  ever  heard  of  that  being  an  offence  or  crime  against  anybody  at 

a^14,575.  Had  you  some  tenants  of  the  name  of  Lyons,  of  Corlelieve,  and  Jeremiah 

O’Sullivan,  of  Ballyfinane  ?  Yes.  » ?  v 

14  576  Will  you  produce  a  letter,  please,  of  Mr.  Lyons  i — ies. 

( Sir  G.  Bussell.)  What  is  this  ?  First  of  all  how  is  the  letter  evidence  i 

(The  Attorney- General.)  I  have  told  you  it  is  exactly  within  the  same  ruling,  namely, 

an  act  done  as  you  will  find.  ,  .  ,,  ? 

14,577.  ( Sir  G.  Bussell.)  Very  well,  if  you  have  satisfied  yourself.  What  is  the  date  * 

—The  27th  of  October  1881.  ^  _  ....  mi  T 

14  578.  (The  Attorney-General.)  From  whom? — From  Mr.  Thomas  Lyons.  . 

14,579.  Who  was  he  ? — He  was  a  large  shopkeeper  in  Tralee.  He  is  dead  since. 

(The  letter  was  put  in  and  read,  and  was  as  foil oivs)  : — 

q  vr  Hussey  Eaq  ,  Killarney,  Tralee,  October  27th,  1881. 

“Enclosed  you  have  aJ  cheque  valued  57 1.  2s.  6d.  sterling.  Kindly  place  to 
+hp  credit  of  the  following  tenants  on  the  Kenmare  estate.  Patrick  Lyons, 
Corlelieve  27 1.  Jeremiah  T.  O’Sullivan,  Ballyfinane,  3(P.  2s.  6d.,  interest  due 
out  of  your  office,  71.  10 s.  Total  for  rent,  37 1.  10s.  _  The  half-crown  is  for 

income  tax,  usually  charged.  Send  me  receipts,  and  oblige 

“  Faithfully  yours, 

“  Thomas  Lyons.” 

14,580.  Had  those  men,  Patrick  Lyons  and  Jeremiah  O’Sullivan,  paid  you  before 
^isfTHrd^rftenant  in  the  same  year,  29th  of  December  1881,  Daniel 

0  hIsj'.  ? Yes Do  yOT?Produce  a  letter  from  Um  of  tlle  29tt  °£  December  1881 

Yes.  ’ 
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( The  letter  was  put  in  and  read ,  and  was  as  follows ) : — 

“My  dear  Mr.  Hussey,  Li 


Lisheen,  December  29th,  1881. 


“  Owing  to  my  servitude  I  now  wish  to  explain  to  you  some  particulars 
respecting  the  same.  I  fortunately  escaped  the  raids  made  in  this  and  the  other 
farms  hard  by.  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  I  am  envied  owing  to  my  communi¬ 
cation  with  Mr.  Tivy.  I  am  certainly  willing  to  pa y  rent,  but  after  so  doing  I 
am  liable  to  share  the  same  of  my  neighbours.  As  you  are  aware,  Donoghue, 
who  was  served  with  me,  was  attacked  the  second  night  after  leaving  your 
office.  He,  Donoghue  and  I,  are,  as  I  said  before,  willing  to  pay,  but  want 
your  honour  to  allow  us  some  time,  at  least  till  peace  is  in  some  way  restored 
in  this  locality. 


“  Your  obedient  servant, 

“  Daniel  O’Connor. 


“  S.  M.  Hussey,  Esq.” 

14.583.  Keep  that  letter  before  you  for  a  moment.  A  man  named  Donoghue  is 
referred  to  there.  Had  he  paid  you  rent  ? — Oh,  yes. 

14.584.  Do  you  know  whether  he  had  been  attacked  or  not  ? — I  never  heard. 

14.585.  With  reference  to  the  man  Tivy,  do  you  know  anything  about  the  name 
Tivy  ? — Yes,  he  is  a  butter  merchant  in  Cork,  and  I  think  O’Connor  was  his  agent.  At 
least,  I  heard  so. 

14.586.  Had  you  a  tenant  named  Arthur  O’Keeffe  ? — Yes. 

14.587.  Do  you  produce  a  letter  from  him  ? — Yes. 

14.588.  What  is  the  date  ? — There  is  no  date  on  it,  but  it  was  in  1881. 

( The  letter  was  put  in  and  read,  and  was  as  follows) : — 

“  Honored  Sir,  Fortwilliam,  Killarney. 

“  Enclosed  is  a  cheque  to  the  amount  of  27 1.  17s.  6d.,  being  the  rent  due  of 
my  farm.  The  poor  rate  being  111.  5s.,  I  promised  you  I  would  send  it  to  you, 
and  am  more  than  thankful  to  your  honour  for  obliging  me,  considering  it  my 
safest  way  to  overcome  suspicion,  and  expect  if  any  reduction  or  the  like  be  granted, 
I  will  be  entitled  to  the  same. 

“  There  is  one  thing  more  causing  me  much  uneasiness,  and  it  is  to  get  a 
licence  for  a  revolver.  I  was  speaking  to  Mr.  Bodkin,  R.M.,  about  it.  He  said 
he  should  see  Mr.  Hussey  before  granting  ;  so  I  hope  you  will  intercede  with 
Mr.  Hussey  that  I  may  be  granted  it  ere  long,  not  knowing  when  danger  would 
approach. 

Your  very  obedient  servant, 

“  Arthur  O’Keeffe. 

“  Henry  Doran,  Esq.” 

14.589.  How  long  had  that  man  O’Keeffe  been  a  tenant? — He  purchased  the  interest 
in  the  holding,  I  think,  in  1877. 

14.590.  Speaking  of  these  people,  whose  actual  letters  you  produce,  what  sort  of 
condition  were  they  in  as  regards  being  competent  to  pay  ? — They  were  very  comfortable, 
respectable,  solvent  men. 

14.591.  And  about  these  you  have  mentioned,  had  there  been,  as  far  as  you  know 
any  unwillingness  or  reluctance  to  pay  their  rent  prior  to  this  time? — Never. 

14.592.  Do  you  recollect  anything  happening  at  Glangresteen  ? — Yes. 

14.593.  What  happened  there? — We  found  it  necessary  in  1882  to  evict  three  of 
the  tenants  there  who  were  able  to  pay,  but  were  afraid  to  do  so. 

( Sir  C.  Russell.)  Will  you  kindly  give  us  the  names  ? 

14.594.  (The  Attorney- General.)  Can  you  give  the  names? — Yes,  I  will  get  the 
names  in  one  second  (after  referring  to  a  paper),  Michael  Riley,  of  Glangresteen,  he 
was  evicted  on  the  31st  January  1882  ;  Donald  Maddox,  he  was  evicted  on  the  same 
date,  and  Timothy  Gallaghan  who  was  also  evicted  on  the  same  date. 

14.595.  Do  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge  whether  any  persons  came  to  the  place 
Immediately  after  or  shortly  after  that  ? — Shortly  after  that  Miss  Reynolds,  of  the 

'  ►Ladies  Land  League,  came  and  stopped  at  the  hotel  where  I  was  stopping  at 
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( The  Attorney- General.)  Your  Lordships  will  hear  a  great  deal  more  about  Miss 
Reynolds  before  the  end  of  the  case. 

14.596.  Did  anything  happen  to  the  houses  after  Miss  Reynolds’  visit,  and  if  so, 
how  soon  after  ? — I  think  it  was  the  day  after  the  evictions  Miss  Reynolds  went  out 
to  Rathmore  and  stopped  with  Mr.  Stewart,  of  Gallan. 

14.597.  Is  Rathmore  anywhere  near  this  place  ? — It  is  in  that  district. 

14.598.  Did  anything  happen  to  the  houses  ? — On  the  following  night  the  evicted 
houses  were  fired  into. 

14.599.  (Sir  G.  Bussell.)  Were  you  there? — No. 

(  The  Attorney-General.)  I  will  ask  him. 

14.600.  Did  you  yourself  see  the  marks  of  the  firing  on  the  houses  afterwards? — No, 
I  did  not. 

14.601.  How  do  you  know  they  were  fired  into  ? — My  bailiff  reported  it  to  me  the 
following  morning. 

14.602.  What  was  his  name  ? — Crinnan. 

14.603.  (Sir  G.  Bussell.)  Were  all  these  three,  Riley,  Maddox,  and  Gallaghan,  at  the 
same  place,  at  Glangresteen  ? — Yes,  Glangresteen. 

14.604.  ( The  Attorney- General.)  Were  they  town  lands  ? — No,  that  is  one  town  land. 

14.605.  What  they  occupied,  is  it  town  land  ? — A  portion  of  it  is  town  land,  the 
other  tenants  of  the  town  land  had  paid ;  these  tenants  were  afraid  to  pay,  at  least  they 
alleged  it. 

14.606.  Were  they  men  in  posesssion  of  what  you  call  portions  of  town  lands? — Yes, 
they  had  a  portion  of  it. 

14.607.  What  sort  of  portion  ? — One,  I  think,  holds  something  like  30  acres,  the 
other  16  acres,  and  the  other  23  acres,  they  all  join. 

14.608.  Were  those  three  men  in  a  position  to  pay  ? — Certainly,  they  redeemed 
shortly  after  they  were  evicted. 

14.609.  Made  arrangements  with  you  ? — Yes,  paid  their  rent  and  costs. 

14.610.  Paid  both  rent  and  costs  ? — Yes,  and  they  are  still  in  possession. 

14.611.  Was  there  a  man  of  the  name  of  John  Horgan  of  Clounts  ? — Yes,  John 
Horgan  of  Clounts. 

14.612.  Tell  us  what  happened  with  reference  to  John  Horgan,  what  had  he  done  ? 

( Sir  G.  Bussell.)  Does  he  know  of  his  own  knowledge  ?  • 

( The  Attorney -General.)  Yes,  you  will  find  he  does. 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  Kindly  ask,  as  it  is  not  always  so. 

( The  Attorney- General.)  Just  tell  us  what  happened  with  reference  to  John  Horgan  ? 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  Of  your  own  knowledge. 

( The  witness.)  I  know  it  perfectly ;  I  was  there  when  he  was  evicted,  and  there  were 
about  150  police  and  150  soldiers  there. 

14.613.  ( The  Attorney- General  A  When  was  that? — In  1881. 

14.614.  What  date? — I  think  it  must  be  some  time  in  1881.  I  do  not  know  at 
present,  but  the  agreement  speaks  for  itself  afterwards. 

14.615.  What  happened  after  the  eviction  ? — He  was  re-admitted  as  caretaker  of 
the  house,  and  he  was  directed  to  let  the  lands,  pending  redemption,  to  the  highest 
bidder. 

14.616.  Did  he  let  them  ? — Yes,  he  let  them  to  Daniel  Francis  Moynihan,  of 
Islanderry,  and  it  was  reported  to  me  afterwards  that  Moynihan’s  house  was  fired  into, 

14.617.  Do  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge  whether  the  house  was  fired  into  or 
not? — No,  except  from  the  report  of  the  constabulary. 

14.618.  Which  do  you  mean,  was  it  Moynihan’s  house  or  Horgan’s  house? — 
Moynihan’s  house  and  Horgan’s  house  was  fired  into  too. 

14.619.  I  was  coming  to  them  both  directly  ;  when  you  spoke  of  the  house  being 
fired  into  did  you  mean  Horgan’s  house  or  Moynihan’s  house  ? — I  meant  Moynihan’s 
house,  but  Horgan’s  house  was  also  fired  into. 

14,62(J.  Was  there  an  agreement? — Yes. 

14.621.  Just  produce  it,  an  agreement  between  who? — Between  Francis  Daniel 
Moynihan  and  another  for  the  redemption  of  the  place. 

14.622.  That  was  a  letting  of  the  grazing  with  the  consent  of  Horgan  ? — Yes,  with 
the  consent  of  Horgan. 

14.623.  Was  it  done  with  the  consent  of  Horgan? — Certainly,  he  was  there  as  care¬ 
taker  of  the  house. 
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14.624.  An  agreement  made  by  Francis  Daniel  Moynihan  to  take  that  for  the  time 

being  ? _ Yes  ;  it  was  Horgan’s  negotiated  the  matter  and  brought  in  Moynihan  to  the 

office  to  settle  it. 

14.625.  Horgan  negotiated  the  matter  ? — Horgan  negotiated  the  matter,  and  it  was 
a  friendly  thing,  an  arrangement  between  all  parties. 

14.626.  Was  there  any  ill-feeling  between  Horgan  and  you  with  reference  to  that 
matter? — Not  a  bit  in  the  world. 

14  627  -He  was  carrying  out  the  arrangement  that  the  grass  land  should  be  let 
during  the  period  of  his  redemption  ?-Yes,  in  order  to  help  him  to  redeem  the 

farm. 

16.628.  Does  the  tenant  get  credit  for  that? — Oh,  certainly,  we  must  account  for 
every  farthing  we  make  over  the  lands  in  the  meantime. 

16.629.  You  said  just  now  on  behalf  of  Lord  Kenmare,  whatever  it  is,  the  tenant 
gets  the  benefit  of  letting  the  land  to  the  highest  bidder  ?— Yes,  we  must  account  for 
every  penny  we  make  over  the  land. 

16.630.  Had  you  a  man  named  John  Moynihan,  a  tenant  ? — Yes. 

16.631.  He  spells  his  name  in  the  same  manner? — Yes.  John  Moynihan  of  Bauard. 

16.632.  Is  he  any  relation  to  the  other  men  ? — 1  think  there  is  some  cousinship 
between  them. 

16.633.  Please  produce  a  letter  of  his  of  the  12th  January  1882  ?— Yes  ( producing 
the  same). 

14.634.  Just  read  it,  if  you  please,  or  I  will  read  it  for  you  if  you  will  follow  it. 

“  Honoured  Sir.  I  am  in  receipt  of  a  letter  of  Mr.  Arthur  O’Keefe  ” - 

( Witness.)  A  “  note  ”  it  should  be. 

( The  Attorney-General.)  Then  you  had  better  read  it,  please. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  Is  there  a  date? — Yes,  January  12th,  1882. 

The  witness  read  the  letter  as  follows : — 

“  Honoured  Sir. — I  am  in  receipt  of  a  note  from  Mr.  Arthur  O’Keefe,  Fort 
William,  about  the  payment  of  my  rent.  He  states  that  he  was  obliged  to  borrow 
41.,  as  I  only  gave  him  16 A,  as  I  was  informed  the  Earl  of  Kenmare  was  giving 
20  per  cent,  reduction.  Mr.  O’Keefe  also  says  a  writ  has  been  issued  for  me.  I 
now  most  respectfully  submit  to  your  Honour’s  consideration  my  case.  I  have 
always  paid  my  rent,  and  would  have  paid  my  rent  now,  as  I  ever  did  ;  but  when 
I  paid  my  rent  in  November  1880,  my  neighbours  were  afterwards  served  with 
writs  and  came  into  this  office  ;  the  clerk  said  they  had  as  good  a  right  to  pay 
their  rents  as  I  had.  When  they  came  home  began  to  vent  their  indignation  against 
me,  and  I  was  held  up  since  as  an  enemy,  even  at  Rathmore.  In  the  first 
week  of  November  a  notice  was  posted  and  headed  ‘  The  black  sheep  of  the 
parish,’  and  in  that  notice  the  names  of  the  Cronnins,  of  John  Keefe, 
of  Lisheen,  of  Jeremiah  Scanned,  and  mine  appeared.  When  I  was  told  this 
I  began  to  think  of  how  I  could  get  in  the  rent,  and  I  asked  Mr.  O’Keefe,  as  he 
was  near  town,  if  he  could  see  some  one  from  the  office  and  try  to  pay.  John 
Keefe  is  a  cousin  of  mine,  and  when  I  saw  him  mortally  wounded  I  was  very 
much  terrified.  Now  you  can  think  that  Mr.  O’Keefe  is  a  truthful  man,  and  can 
state  that  I  gave  him  my  rent  on  the  18th  November,  and  would  have  willingly 
paid  it,  were  it  not  for  being  afraid.  I  sincerely  hope  your  Honour  will  recon¬ 
sider  my  case,  and  if  you  ask  Mr.  Doran  he  will  be  able  to  say  that  I  told  him 
through  the  constable  of  Rathmore  on  the  day  of  the  eviction  that  my  rent  was 
paid,  so  that  the  fault  is  not  mine,  and  that  your  Honour  will  not  charge  the 
extra,  as  I  understand  the  Earl  of  Kenmare  is  not  willing  to  put  an  honest  tenant 
to  cost.  So  as  I  understand  the  writ  has  been  issued  you  will  be  good  enough  to 
send  me  a  copy  by  post  to  send  my  neighbours  to  understand  that  I  have  not  paid 
my  rent.  So  I  earnestly  entreat  you  will  not  tell  anybody  of  my  having  paid  any 
rent,  as  it  is  a  sentence  of  death.  I  have  my  brother  James  at  my  house,  but  if 
you  are  against  it  I  will  have  him  removed,  as  I  should  not  do  anything  that 
would  be  hostile  to  the  interests  of  the  Earl  of  Ken  more. 

“  I  remain,  your  Honour’s  obedient  servant, 

“  John  Moynihan. 

“  Samuel  M.  Hussey,  Esq.” 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  Will  you  ask  him  what  the  “  oxtra”  refers  to  there  ? 
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( The  Attorney-General.)  I  will  ask  him  now. 

14.635.  There  is  something  about  “  his  honour  will  not  charge  the  extra  ”  ? — Those 
were  the  costs. 

14.636.  Did  you  ascertain  that  this  man  had  sent  his  money  by  Mr.  0  Keefe  ? — 1 
had  received  it. 

14.637.  Although  the  money  had  been  received  he  asked  for  the  writ  to  be  sent  to 
him  ? — Yes. 

14.638.  So  that  he  might  show  his  neighbours  he  had  not  paid  his  rent?— Yes. 

14.639.  What  sort  of  position  is  John  Moynihan  in  ? — Most  comfortable,  he  is  com¬ 
fortable  up  to  the  present  day  ;  his  rent  was  always  paid. 

14.640.  Before  this  January  1882  had  John  Moynihan  tried  to  pay  his  rent  secretly, 
or  had  he  in  any  way  abstained  from  paying  it  ? — Never,  he  always  came  in  openly  and 
paid  it. 

10.641.  I  call  your  attention  to  the  notice,  the  names  of  the  Cronnms  and  John  Keefe 
of  Lischeen  appear  here  ? — Yes. 

14.642.  Are  they  the  men  you  mentioned  before  as  being  shot  ? — Yes,  and  there  was 
Jeremiah  Scanned,  his  horse’s  ear  was  cut  off,  and  he  got  20 1.  compensation  for  the 
loss  of  his  horse. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  When  was  that  about  Scanned  ? 

{The  Attorney-General.)  It  must  have  been  before  the  12th  January. 

(The  Witness.)  It  was  some  time  in  the  autumn  of  1881. 

14.643.  (The  Attorney- General.)  Had  you  a  tenant  named  Patrick  Lawlor  ? — Yes. 

14.644.  Have  you  a  letter  from  him  on  the  17th  April  1882  ? — Yes. 

The  witness  read  the  letter  as  follows : — 

«<  Dronmadesart,  Monday,  April  17,  1882. 

“  1  have  enclosed  a  cheque  for  36b  7s.  6d.  with  a  poor-rate  ticket  interest 
on  the  money,  making  in  ad  52 1.  10s.  0 d.  Hoping  you  will  send  me  a  receipt  by 
post  as  soon  as  possible.  I  am  afeared  of  being  attacked  at  night  if  I  made  off. 
I  paid  my  rent. 

“ 1  remain,  Sir, 

“  Your  obedient  servant, 

“Pat.  T.  Lawlor.” 


14.645.  I  see  in  two  or  three  of  the  cases  they  send  a  poor  rate  ticket  with  the  rent  ? 
_ yeS- 

14.646.  Does  Lord  Kenmare  pay  the  poor  rate  ?— He  has  to  allow  them  half  the  poor 

rate 

14.647.  So  they  send  in  the  poor  rate  for  the  tenant  to  show  that  he  has  deducted 
the  right  amount  ? — They  are  entitled  to  be  paid  half  of  it. 

14.648.  Had  he  lent  money,  and  was  there  interest  due  in  this  case  ? — He  had  lodged 
money  at  the  office,  and  was  getting  interest  at  5  per  cent,  upon  it. 

14.649.  So  that  his  payment  was  made  up  by  a  cheque  for  36Z.,  half  the  poor  rate  and 

interest  on  the  money  lodged  in  the  office  ? — Yes.  _ 

11  650.  (Sir  C.  Bussell.)  How  much  is  the  interest? — The  difference  between 
36Z  7s  6d  and  52 1.  10 s.  and  the  poor  rate,  200 1.,  was  the  amount  he  lodged  in  the 


office,  however.  .  , .  .  „  ,  ... 

14.651.  (The  Attorney-General.)  Then  it  would  be  for  half  a  year  5b,  and  tor  a  year 

10Z.  ? — Yes.  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  , 

14.652.  (Sir  C.  Bussell.)  I  want  to  see  what  the  poor  rate  was,  but  we  do  not  know  i 

_ X  do  not  know  really.  I  know  his  rent  is  under  the  poor  rate  valuation.  . 

14.653.  (The  Attorney-General.)  The  poor  rate  would  show  the  amount ;  it  would  not 
show’  anything  more  than  that  ?— It  would  show  the  valuation,  and  the  gross  amount 

14.654.  But  the  amount  of  the  poor  rate  would  not  tell  the  valuation  unless  you  have 
the  rent. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  I  am  asking  about  the  poor  rate. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  That  is  only  so  much  money  the  tenant  has  to  pay  . 

Exactly  ;  but  he  has  to  be  allowed  half  of  it. 

14.655.  On  the  1st  of  February  1882  had  you  a  man  named  Cornelius  Leahy  i—  Yes, 

of  Keanasup. 
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14.656.  Was  he  evicted,  and  was  Murphy  Leahy,  his  son-in-law,  put  in  possession 
of  his  farm  as  a  caretaker  ? — Murphy  Leahy  was  evicted  and  Leahy  was  put  back  as 
caretaker. 

14.657.  Murphy  was  the  son-in-law  ? — Yes. 

14.658.  Leahy  had  been  in  occupation  of  this  farm  before  he  was  the  caretaker  i — 
Yes,  before  he  gave  it  to  his  son-in-law,  but  he  kept  a  certain  reservation  for  himself. 

14.659.  That  was,  I  think  you  said,  on  the  1st  of  February  1882  ?— Yes. 

14^660.-  Did  anything  happen  to  him  ? — Shortly  after  he  was  put  in  as  caretaker  a 
party  of  moonlighters  came  and  shot  him  in  the  legs. 

14.661.  Was  that  on  the  14th  of  March  1882  ?— Yes,  he  got  100 l.  compensation 

under  the  Crimes  Act.  .  1JS .  _  ,. 

14.662.  Patrick  Duggan  ;  had  you  anything  to  do  with  him  yourself  ? — Yes,  he  is  a 

tenant  on  the  estate.  . 

14.663.  I  am  afraid  this  is  not  actually  in  accordance  with  the  ruling — was  Patrick 

Duggan  shot? — He  was. 

14.664.  (Sir  G.  Bussell)  Where  is  he  ?— He  lives  at  a  place  called  Shroon  Moor. 
14,,665.  (The  Attorney-General.)  What  time  was  it;  at  the  end  of  1881  or  the 

beginning  of  1882  ? — 1882,  I  think. 

14.666.  Just  answer  my  question,  yes  or  no.  Did  you  see  him  shortly  after  he  was 

shot  ? — Yes.  4 

14.667.  Did  he  make  a  communication  to  you  ? — Yes. 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  Patrick  Duggan. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  Patrick  Duggan? 

14.668.  Had  you  a  caretaker  on  an  evicted  farm,  named  Merty  Finane  ? — Yes,  care¬ 
taker  of  Cornelius  Crowley’s  farm  at  Cuteem,  which  the  Land  League  resisted  in 

Dublin.  .  . 

14.669.  You  mean  the  Land  League  resisted  the  eviction  ? — Yes. 

14^670.  You  know  that  Crowley  was  defended  by  the  Land  League  on  eviction  ? — 

Yes. 

14.671.  Finane  was  the  caretaker,  what  happened  to  him  ? — He  was  going  home  from 
mass  on  Sunday,  and  he  was  shot  in  the  back  by  a  bullet. 

14.672.  Except  the  fact  that  he  was  caretaker  of  an  evicted  farm,  was  there  anything 
against  that  man  ? — Never,  he  was  a  poor  labourer  up  to  that  date. 

(The  President.)  You  have  not  given  a  date  to  that. 

14.673.  ( The  Attorney -General.)  The  eviction  I  think  was  on  the  19th  of  December 

188  L 

(The  Witness.)  Yes. 

14.674.  How  long  after  was  he  shot  ? — I  will  tell  you  directly.  Crowley  was  evicted 
on  the  19th  December  1881,  and  Finane  was  fired  at  and  shot  in  the  back  on  the  12th 

August  1882 

14.675.  Was  he  then  caretaker  of  the  farm  ? — Yes. 

14.676.  Joseph  O’Sullivan,  was  he  a  state  bailiff?— Yes,  he  took  the  place  of  poor 
Dan  Leahy  when  he  resigned,  and  when  he  was  going  to  mass  on  the  27th  of  May 
1883  he  was  shot  in  the  back. 

14.677.  Just  tell  us  what  the  duties  of  the  state  bailiff  are? — He  has  to  report  the 
undertenants  on  the  property,  and  report  whatever  is  going  on,  and  to  attend  at  evic¬ 
tions,  and  make  seizures. 

14.678.  I  will  pass  for  a  moment,  if  you  please,  to  ask  you  a  question  about  the 
Crimes  Act  of  1882.  After  the  Crimes  Act  of  1882  was  passed,  did  things  improve  in 
your  neighbourhood  ? — Oh,  vastly. 

14.679.  And  up  to  the  time  of  the  expiry  of  that  Act,  did  they  continue  better  ? — 
Certainly. 

14.680.  Was  Curtin  a  tenant  on  that  farm  ? — John  Curtin  of  Castle  Farm,  yes. 

14.681.  (The  Attorney-General.)  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  do  more  than  that. 
Mr.  Curtin  did  pay  his  rent  ? — Yes,  on  the  12th  of  October  1885. 

14.682.  Now  I  will  go  to  the  point  I  was  upon.  Had  you  a  farm  in  the  occupation 
of  a  man  named  Barry  ? — Yes. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  1885,  still  ? 

(The  Attorney- General.)  End  of  1884  and  beginning  of  1885. 

14.683.  Do  you  remember  up  to  what  time  Barry  occupied  the  farm  ? — One  moment, 
please. 
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14.684.  I  think  you  will  find  it  is  28  April  1884,  Ballinamanagh — or  that  may  be 
the  name  of  the  place  the  man  came  from  who  afterwards  took  it.  Do  you  remember 
a  tenant  of  the  name  of  Barry  ? — Yes. 

14.685.  What  became  of  him  ;  did  he  go  to  America? — There  was  an  ejectment  out 
for  nonpayment  of  rent,  and  before  it  was  executed  he  asked  me  to  be  allowed  to  sell 
his  interest,  and  he  sold  it  to  a  man  named  Daniel  Donohoe  for  90 l. 

14.686.  Barry  was  in  possession ;  an  ejectment  was  brought  against  him,  and  before 
the  ejectment  issued  he  asked  to  be  allowed  to  sell  his  interest  ? — Yes  ;  to  a  man  named 
Donohoe  for  90 l. 

14.687.  What  happened  ? — He  got  permission,  went  into  possession,  and  shortly 
afterwards  the  Moonlighters  got  him  and  shot  him  in  the  legs,  and  he  got  100Z.  com¬ 
pensation  under  the  Crimes  Act. 

14.688.  That  was  the  case  of  a  man  who  had  bought  the  interest  of  the  previous 
tenant  ? — Yes,  and  paid  him  90£.  hard  cash. 

14.689.  The  only  person  suffering  by  that  land  being  taken  would  be  the  landlord 
and  not  the  previous  tenant  ? — Certainly.  He  emigrated  with  his  family  to  America. 

14.690.  Do  you  remember  the  name  of  these  two  men  ? — John  Barry,  I  think,  was 
his  name. 

14.691.  No,  the  name  of  the  Moonlighters,  I  mean? — I  could  not  tell  you. 

14.692.  Do  you  remember  a  man  named  Dennis  Sullivan  ? — Yes,  of  Ballinamanagh. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  Do  you  say  this  was  the  man  that  was  shot  in  the  legs  ? 

14.693.  (Mr.  Murphy.)  What  was  his  Christian  name  ? — Daniel  Donohoe. 

14.694.  Are  you  sure  the  name  was  not  Sullivan  ? — Oh,  no,  it  was  Donohoe. 

14.695.  (Sir  G.  Russell.)  Donovan  ? — Donohoe  was  shot  on  the  18th  of  December 
1881. 

14.696.  (The  Attorney-General .)  It  was  neither  my  fault  nor  yours.  I  think  you  had 
mentioned  the  name  of  Donohoe  before  in  connexion  with  this  outrage  ? — It  occurred 
in  1881,  on  the  18th  December  1881. 

( The  President.)  That  does  not  connect  it  with  Barry. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  It  is  not  the  witness’s  fault;  it  was  my  fault  for  having 
overlooked  it ;  it  was  immediately  in  my  proof  below  Leahy’s  murder.  Barry  was  the 
name  of  the  tenant  Patrick  Donohoe  had  purchased  his  farm,  and  was  shot  in  the  legs  ; 
that  was  quite  right.  Going  back  to  1881 . 

(The  President.)  Then  the  correction  will  be  what  ? 

( The  Attorney -General.)  That  is  quite  right  as  far  as  Barry  is  concerned.  Now  I  want 
to  direct  attention  to  this  case. 

14.697.  (Sir  G.  Russell.)  This  is  1881  and  not  1884? — Quite  true.  I  have  the  dates 
now,  if  you  want  them. 

14.698.  (The  Attorney-General.)  You  have  given  us  the  dates? — It  was  let  to 
Frederick  Donohoe  on  the  12th  of  September  1881. 

14.699.  You  said  it  was  sold?  — Well,  he  was  made  rack  tenant  after  the  sale  on  the 
12th  of  September  1881,  and  he  was  shot  on  the  18th  of  December  1881 

14.700.  I  am  entirely  to  blame  for  having  passed  it  over,  and  not  you.  Now  then, 
was  there  a  man  named  Dennis  Sullivan  who  in  1884  took  a  farm  which  I  think  was 
Barry’s  farm  ?— Yes,  James  Barry. 

14.701.  And  another  name  ? — Yes,  I  think  they  were  cousins  ;  he  lived  at  Ballina¬ 
managh,  and  he  went  to  America ;  his  family  went  with  him,  and  he  went  to  America 
and  left  the  farm  behind  him. 

14.702.  Well,  who  took  it  ? — In  December. 

14.703.  When  did  he  go  to  America? — He  went  in  1884;  the  farm  was  then,  after 
some  months,  let  to  Dennis  Sullivan  of  Dooney. 

14.704.  It  lay  empty  and  vacant  for  some  months  ? — Yes. 

14.705.  Then  it  was  let  to  Dennis  Sullivan  ? — Yes,  on  the  28th  of  April  1884. 

14.706.  Now  in  December  1885  was  there  a  raid  upon  Sullivan  ? — Yes,  the  Moon¬ 
lighters  raided  him  December  1885. 

14.707.  Were  two  young  men  convicted  for  that  raid  ? — Yes. 

14.708.  What  were  their  names  ? — Cokely  and  Leary. 

14.709.  Do  you  know  whether  either  of  them  were  members  of  the  National  League  ? 
• — It  was  reported  in  the  district  they  were. 

14.710.  Both  of  them  ? — Yes,  Cokely  and  Leary. 

14.711.  (Sir  G.  Russell.)  Is  that  a  part?  He  says  it  was  reported.  Do  you  know 
whether  they  were  or  not  ? — Not  personally,  except  as  related  in  the  district. 
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14.712.  ( The  Attorney- General.)  Do  you  believe  it? — I  do. 

(Sir  C..  Bussell.)  Really. 

14.713.  (The  Attorney -General.)  Cokely  and  Leary,  my  Lord,  are  the  names.  Now  I 

do  not  know  whether  you  can  prove  it.  Were  you  at  the  trial  of  these  two  men  ? _ 

Not  in  Cork. 

14.714.  Or  were  you  at  any  of  the  hearings  of  these  two  men  ? — I  think  I  was  in 
Killarney  when  they  were  before  the  magistrate. 

14.715.  I  only  wanted  to  know  whether  you  remember  anything  about  their 
hearing  ? — The  tenant  came  in  and  swore  against  them. 

14.716.  If  you  do  not  know  actually,  I  will  not  put  it  to  you.  Answer  “Yes”  or 
“  No.”  Do  you  know  by  whom  these  men  were  defended.  Do  not  say  unless  you 
know  ? — I  know  they  got  up  a  subscription  for  them  in  Killarney. 

14.717.  You  do  not  know  anything  more  than  that? — No;  except  that  the  Land 
Leaguers  got  up  a  subscription  for  them  in  Killarney. 

14.718.  You  can  tell  me  that  ? — Yes. 

14.719.  How  do  you  know  that? — Dennis  Cooney,  he  was  getting  it  up.  He  got  a 
subscription  up  for  it,  I  know. 

14.720.  Was  he  a  member  of  the  League  ?— Yes.  It  is  notorious  in  the  district  that 
he  is  a  member  of  the  National  League. 

14,  /21.  You  say  a  subscription  was  being  got  up  by  Land  Leaguers  in  the  district  ? — 
Yes. 

14.722.  Who  actually  defended  or  instructed  for  the  defence,  you  yourself  do  not 
know? — No,  I  do  not. 

14.723.  Had  you  a  tenant  named  John  Cronin  in  the  month  of  January  1885,  or 
perhaps  it  may  be  the  name  of  his  mother,  Mrs.  Cronin.  There  is  a  letter  from  John 
Cronin  ? — Where  ? 

14.724.  I  can  only  tell  you  the  mother  was  a  tenant  of  yours.  Do  you  produce  a 

letter  from  John  Cronin  of  the  19th  of  January  1885  ? — Yes;  the  letter  is  as  follows  : _ 

“  19th  January  1885, 

John  Cronin,  care  of  Messrs.  Cullen  Bros., 

“  Respected  Sir,  “  5,  Clanwilliam  Place,  Dublin. 

“  I  feel  much  for  troubling  your  honour  but  I  can’t  help  it.  In  conse¬ 
quence  of  these  Moonlighters  in  Kerry  my  mother  was  rather  afeard  to  pay  the 
rent  herself  for  fear  of  it  being  discovered  so  I  had  to  send  it  from  here  hoping  it 
will  be  in  due  time  as  we  could  not  meet  it  any  sooner.  Knowing  it  was  honestly 
due,  I  hope  your  honour  will  make  it  all  right  now  Sir.  I  enclose  a  post  office 
order  for  21.  13 s.  9d.  payable  in  Killarney  for  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Kenmare 
it  being  half  year  s  judicial  rent  due  of  Patrick  Cronin,  Gutnagaun.  Sir  you  will 
oblige  very  much  by  ordering  receipt  to  be  sent  to  my  address  in  Dublin. 

“  I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

“  John  Cronin.” 

14.725.  Had  Patrick  Cronin  got  possession  of  the  estate  ?— Yes. 

14.726.  Now  had  you  a  tenant  of  the  name  of  Timothy  Daly  ? _ Yes. 

14.727.  That  is  a  letter  of  the  27th  October  1885,  Knockaderry  ? — Yes;  the  letter  is 
as  follows : — 


“  Dear  Sir,  “  Knockaderry,  October  27th,  1885. 

“  Herein  I  have  enclosed  a  cheque  in  your  name  in  the  National  Bank  for 
12L  10s.  0 d.,  it  being  the  amount  of  the  last  May  gale  due  of  me  and  please  have 
it  entered  to  my  credit  in  the  book  until  these  troublesome  times  pass  away  for  I 
don’t  think  it  safe  at  present  for  me  to  go  to  the  office  and  have  it  entered  in  my 
pass  book.  Sir  I  will  be  more  than  obliged  to  you  if  you  write  a  few  linos  to 
Farranfore  Post  office  for  me  when  you  receive  this  for  I  will  be  uneasy  until  I 
hear  you  received  it. 

“  I  remain  your  obedient  servant, 

“  Timothy  Daly, 

“  Knockaderry,  Farranfore.” 
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14.728.  Where  was  Forranfore  Post  Office? — About  9  miles  from  Killarney. 

14.729.  Was  it  the  same  place  as  Knockaderry  ? — Knockaderry  is  about  10  minutes 
walk  ;  it  is  a  portion  of  the  town  lands. 

14.730.  What  is  meant  by  that  pass  book  these  tenants  refer  to  ? — The  pass  book 
referred  to  here  is  a  copy  of  the  ledger  account  kept  at  the  office  of  the  agents. 

14.731.  And  each  payment  is  entered  in  that? — Yes,  as  they  pay. 

14.732.  The  tenants  keep  it  ? — Yes. 

14.733.  As  a  sort  of  record  of  the  rent  he  pays  ? — Yes,  and  it  is  an  exact  copy  of  the 
ledger. 

14.734.  That  very  frequently  is  called  the  pass  book  ? — Yes. 

14.735.  That  is  what  the  tenants  know  it  by? — Yes. 

14.736.  Had  you  a  tenant  of  the  name  of  John  Killigher,  of  Castleisland  ? — No,  that 
is  John  Killigher  of  Glunagiskeen. 

14.737.  The  date  of  the  letter  is  the  2nd  November  1885  ? — Yes ;  the  letter  is  as 
follows : — 

Sir,  “  Castleisland,  November  2nd,  1885. 

“  Please  to  give  me  time  for  a  month  for  my  rent.  I  came  here  fourteen 
miles  to-day  to  sell  cattle,  and  could  not  make  any  money  of  them  to  pay  my 
rent,  as  you  can  see  by  the  postmark  of  the  letter.  I  send  you  the  second 
envelope  that  your  writing  would  not  be  known,  as  we  have  frightful  trouble  here 
in  Rathmore  about  the  League. 

“  Yours  faithfully, 

“  John  Killigher, 

“  Glunagiskeen. 

14.738.  Now,  in  the  earlier  days,  before  the  National  League  was  established - 

( Sir  G.  Russell.)  In  November  1885  ? 

Yes. 

14.739.  (The  Attorney -General.)  In  the  earlier  days,  before  the  Land  League  or  the 
National  League  was  established,  were  you  ever  asked  to  send  a  letter  in  the  writing,  of 
the  tenant’s  envelopes  to  the  house? — Never. 

14.740.  Now  you  remember  a  meeting  to  which  you  have  referred  at  which 
Mr.  William  O’Brien,  Mr.  Healy,  and  the  American  priest  spoke  ? — Yes,  about  the 
1st  September  1885,  Mr.  William  O’Brien,  M.P.,  Mr.  Healy,  M.P..  Mr.  Edward 
Harrington,  M.P.,  and  an  American  priest  came  to  Killarney  and  made  some  fearful 
speeches. 

14.741.  What  I  wish  to  know  is  whether,  in  your  opinion,  that  meeting  had  any 
effect  upon  the  condition  of  the  district? — From  that  day  to  this  we  have  had  nothing 
but  agitation  in  Kerry. 

14.742.  ( Sir  G.  Russell.)  I  am  sorry  to  stop  you  for  a  moment,  was  that  the  same 
meeting,  the  1st  November  1885,  at  Listra? — No;  the  Listra  meeting  was  in  1881. 
This  was  held  in  the  Fair  Hall  at  Killarney,  1885. 

14.743.  ( The  Attorney-General.)  I  think  you  said  the  Listraw  meeting  was  in  1881  ?— * 
I  think  it  was  in  the  spring  of  1881. 

14.744.  This  other  one  was  at  Killarney  ?— The  Fair  Hall  at  Killarney. 

14.745.  Do  you  remember  a  certain  Father  O’Connor  being  referred  to  ? — Yes. 

14.746.  Was  that  at  the  same  meeting  or  a  different  meeting  ? — I  think  it  was  the 
same  meeting. 

14.747.  Never  mind  whether  it  was  or  not;  look  at  the  “  Kerry  Sentinel  v  of  the 
10th  December  1885  ? — September. 

14.748.  (The  Attorney- General.)  I  have  not  an  extract  from  it - 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  September,  he  said. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  I  daresay  it  was ;  I  am  referring  to  the  fact? — Yes,  I  have 
the  paper. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  Hand  it  down  to  me ;  I  will  read  the  part  I  want  to  read 
myself.  It  is  from  the  “  Kerry  Sentinel  ”  of  the  10th  November  1885  : — 

“  Writs  are  flying  around  broadcast,  and  it  behoves  the  tenantry  to  keep  a 
sharp  lookout,  and  endeavour  to  baffle  these  legal  plunderers  by  each'  and  every 
means  that  human  ingenuity  can  contrive  within  British  law.  It  is  a  life  and 
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death  struggle  for  their  existence.  The  grip  of  the  tyrant  is  on  their  throats,  and 
the  very  list  of  them  make  it  incumbent  on  them  to  resist  the  plunder  of  their 
families  to  the  last.  In  the  Rev.  P.  O’Connor,  P.P.,  the  tenants  have  a  wise, 
zealous,  and  faithful  guide,  let  them  be  led  in  all  cases  by  his  council  and  advice, 
and  nothing  will  occur  to  bring  disgrace  on  the  righteous  struggle  in  which  they 
are  engaged.  We  are  informed  that  a  number  of  tenants  have  lodged  their  rents 
in  the  year,  less  30  per  cent.,  to  be  put  in  the  bank  to  their  account,  till  the 
struggle  is  ended.  Let  all  the  others  follow  their  example  without  delay,  and 
if  the  worst  comes  they  will  at  least  have  wherewith  to  feed  and  clothe  their 
families  this  terribly  trying  year.  Let  their  motto  be  no  surrender,  30  per  cent,  or 
nothing.” 

14.749.  What  had  happened;  had  there  been  any  reduction  on  the  Kenmare  estate 
prior  to  this  time  ? — There  was  no  application  for  a  reduction  until  this,  from  1882  up 
to  then  there  was  no  application  for  reduction. 

14.750.  Had  there  been  some  reduction? — No. 

14.751.  From  1882  to  1885  there  had  been  no  application  for  a  reduction  ;  had  there 
been  some  reductions  in  the  earlier  years  you  are  speaking  of  ? — Yes,  I  can  tell  you  in 
one  second,  in  November  1879,  the  November  1879  rent,  there  was  20  per  cent,  given ; 
in  the  1880  rent  there  was  20  per  cent,  given  ;  and  in  1881  there  was  20  per  cent. ; 
there  was  25  per  cent,  given  in  1885  ;  20  per  cent,  given  in  1886  ;  20  per  cent,  given 
in  1887  ;  and  20  per  cent,  at  present.  That  is  on  all  yearly  tenancies. 

14.752.  In  1879,  20  per  cent.  ? — Yes. 

14.753.  In  1880,  20  per  cent.  ? — On  the  November  of  1879. 

14.754.  Then,  apparently,  none  up  to  1885? 

(Mr.  Justice  Smith.)  Twenty  per  cent,  in  1881  ? 

(Witness.)  Yes,  £0  per  cent,  in  1881. 

14.755.  (The  Attorney -General.)  There  had  been  an  allowance  made  in  1879,  1880, 
and  1881  ? — Yes. 

14.756.  Now,  during  that  time,  from  1882  up  to  1885,  I  am  not  speaking  of  any 
special  instances,  such  as  bankruptcy,  or  anything  of  that  kind  ;  had  the  tenants 
demanded  any  reduction  ? — No. 

14.757.  W as  there  anything  in  the  condition  of  the  country  at  that  time  to  call  for, 
what  I  may  term,  a  general  reduction  ? — Yes,  there  was. 

14.758.  When? — The  latter  end  of  1885. 

14.759.  For  the  first  time  ? — Yes. 

14.760.  After  1882  ?— Yes. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  Now,  will  your  Lordship  allow  me  to  break  off  here,  as  there 
is  a  great  deal  more  to  ask  this  witness  ? 

The  Court  adjourned  until  to-morrow,  at  10.30, 
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SPECIAL  COMMISSION  ACT,  1888- 


Royal  Courts  of  Justice, 

Probate  Court  No.  1, 
Thursday,  22nd  November,  1888. 

Mr.  Maurice  Leonand  sworn. 

Further  examined  by  the  Attorney- General. 

14.761.  Before  we  adjourned,  previous  to  the  questions  respecting  reductions,  I  had 
asked  you  as  to  a  certain  Father  O’Connor? — Yes. 

14.762.  And  you  had  put  in  a  reference  to  the  “  Kerry  Sentinel,”  asking  the  tenants 
to  follow  the  wise  and  faithful  guidance  of  the  Reverend  P.  O’Connor,  parish  priest? — 
Yes. 

14.763.  Were  there  any  speeches  of  the  Reverend  P.  O’Connor  reported  in  the 
“  Kerry  Sentinel  ”  shortly  after  that? — Yes,  in  the  same  paper  on  the  10th  of  November 
1885. 

14.764.  The  same  one  as  you  have  referred  to  ? — Yes. 

14.765.  The  “Kerry  Sentinel”  of  the  10th  of  November  1885.  It  is  in  an  article 
headed  “  Sheriffs’  Sales  at  Firies.”  Do  you  remember  what  sheriffs’  sales  there  were 
about  this  time? — Yes,  William  Daly,  of  Tuala’s  cattle  and  kane  of  Clounlara,  was 
sold  by  the  sheriffs  at  Firies  pound  upon  that  day. 

14.766.  Who  were  they  ? — They  were  two  tenants  on  Lord  Kenmare’s  estate. 

14.767.  Were  they  sold  for  rent? — Yes,  for  rent. 

14.768.  What  sort  of  position  were  those  men  in  ? — Wealthy  farmers. 

14.769.  What  happened  at  those  sales? — Mr.  Sheehan,  Member  of  Parliament,  took 
a  band  from  Killarney  out  there. 

14.770.  ( Sir  C.  Russell.)  Were  you  there? — Yes. 

14.771.  You  were  at  the  meeting  ? — I  was  at  the  sale,  Sir  Charles. 

14.772.  ( The  Attorney-General.)  Was  James  Jeremiah  D.  Sheehan,  President  of  the 
Killarney  National  League  ? — Yes,  he  went  out  from  Killarney  with  a  band.  There 
was  also  a  band  there  from  Castlemaine,  and  from  Castleisland,  I  believe.  There  were 
three  bands. 

14.773.  Was  Mr.  D.  Healy  there? — Yes. 

14.774.  Was  he  President  of  the  Kilcummin  branch  of  the  league  ? — Yes. 

14.775.  Mr.  George  Gorman,  was  he  there? — Yes. 

14.776.  Was  he  Vice-President  of  the  Ballyhar  branch  of  the  National  League  ? 
— It  was  reported  so. 

14.777.  Then  I  see  the  Castleisland  League  represented  by  Hussey,  Quinlan,  Matthew 
Wren,  B.  Hussey,  and  George  Twiss.  Was  there  at  this  sale  a  large  demonstration  of 
the  National  League? — Yes. 

14.778.  What  number  of  people  were  there? — I  think  about  300  or  400. 

14.779.  What  was  the  result  of  the  sale  with  regard  to  prices  realised  ? — The  cattle 
were  put  up  by  the  sheriff,  aod  they  were  bought  in  by  the  tenants;  and  Mr.  Sheehan, 
Member  of  Parliament,  gave  a  cheque  for  a  portion  of  the  amount  of  the  execution, 
and  the  tenant  paid  up  the  balance  in  a  few  days  to  the  sheriff. 

( The  Attorney- General.)  Now,  my  Lord,  I  call  attention  to  Father  O’Connor’s  speech 
reported  in  the  “  Kerry  Sentinel.”  It  is  the  same  heading,  beginning  “  Sheriff's  Sales 
at  Firies  ”  (I  will  put  the  whole  of  in),  at  which  this  disturbance  took  place. 

( Sir  C.  Russell.)  Was  there  a  disturbance? 
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{The  Attorney-General.)  "Well,  conduct  took  place  ;  demonstration  I  will  call  it. 

{The  document  was  put  in  and  was  as  follows ) ; — 

“  [*  Sheriffs  sale  at  Firies. 

“  On  Saturday  the  sub-sheriff,  Mr.  Harnett,  attended  at  Firies  for  the  purpose 
“  of  putting  up  for  sale  a  number  of  cattle  which  had  been  seized  at  the  suit  of 
“  the  Earl  of  Kenmare  for  rent.  The  seizures  took  place  on  Thursday  last,  under 
“  the  superintendence  of  the  sub-sheriff  himself,  assisted  by  Mr.  Browne  and  Sons, 
“  Tralee,  and  the  notorious  Arthur  Gloster,  Firies.  The  first  place  visited  was 
“  that  of  Mr.  John  Kane,  Clounlara,  where  seven  head  of  cattle  were  seized  to 
“  satisfy  the  landlord’s  demand  for  28Z.,  a  half  year’s  rent.  The  next  seizure 
“  took  place  on  the  farm  of  William  J.  Daly,  Trala,  when  eleven  cattle  were 
“  seized  to  satisfy  a  demand  for  50 1.,  a  half-year’s  rent  also.  The  report  of  the 
“  sheriff  being  in  the  district  having  spread  abroad,  a  large  and  threatening  crowd 
“  assembled,  who  showed  a  very  decided  disposition  to  prevent  the  cattle  being 
“  driven  off  the  land,  and  the  Messrs.  Brown  and  Gloster  appeared  fully  inclined 
“  to  beat  a  retreat,  when  Mr.  Daly  himself  came  forward,  and  used  every  exertion 
“  to  calm  the  people,  and  the  cattle  were  then  driven  off  and  lodged  in  Firies 
“  pound.  Early  on  Saturday  large  crowds  commenced  pouring  into  the  village 
“  of  Firies  from  all  the  surrounding  parishes.  The  Killarney  brass  band,  accom- 
“  parked  by  Mr.  Jeremiah  D.  Sheehan,  President  of  the  Killarney  National  League, 
“  and  the  members  of  the  executive,  Messrs.  D.  Shea,  D.  Moriarty,  John  Price,  &c., 
“  arrived  among  the  first.  Those  were  followed  by  a  large  contingent  from 
“  Kilcummin,  in  charge  of  Mr.  D.  Healy,  President  of  the  Local  Branch  of  the 
“  League.  The  Ballyhar  contingent  came  next,  in  charge  of  Mr.  George  Gorman, 
“  vice-president  of  the  Ballyhar  Branch,  Mr.  Patrick  Cronin,  hon.  sec.,  &c. 
“  This  contingent  created  a  great  sensation,  a  number  of  horns  being  distributed 
“  to  the  members  of  the  League,  which  were  sounded  continually  as  they  advanced 
“  along  the  roads,  and  attracted  immense  crowds.  The  Castleisland  League  was 
“  represented  by  Messrs.  Edward  Hussey,  William  Quinlan,  Matthew  Wren, 
“  B.  Hussey,  George  Twiss,  &c.  Large  numbers  also  poured  in  from  Castlemaine, 
“  Curro,  and  Currans,  and  when  the  hour  appointed  for  the  sale  came  on,  fully 
“  3,000  people  were  assembled  in  the  village.  Upwards  of  100  police  were 
“  present,  in  charge  of  Captain  Plunket,  R.M.,  and  District  Inspector  Crane, 
“  Killarney.  The  Killarney  brass  band  and  the  Firies  fife  and  drum  band 
“  discoursed  popular  airs  while  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  sheriff,  and  the  greatest 
“  excitement  and  enthusiasm  prevailed.  Shortly  after  12  o’clock,  Mr.  Harnett 
“  arrived,  and  his  advent,  and  that  of  Mr.  Maurice  Leonard,  Estate  Office,  was 
“  received  with  a  tremendous  storm  of  groaning,  whistling,  and  sounding  of 
“  horns.  They  proceeded  towards  the  pound,  accompanied  by  Captain  Plunket 
“  and  the  police,  and  followed  by  an  immense  crowd,  headed  by  the  Firies  fife 
“  and  drum  band,  the  groaning,  hooting,  and  sounding  of  horns  being  perfectly 
“  deafening.  Captain  Plunket  halted  his  men,  holding  the  Riot  Act  in  his  hand, 
“  and  informed  the  crowd  that  they  would  not  be  allowed  to  proceed  any  further. 
“  The  Rev.  P.  O’Connor  said  the  people  had  a  perfect  right  to  go  where  they 
“  pleased,  it  was  another  specimen  of  British  law.  (Loud  cheers  for  Father 
“  O’Connor,  and  groans  for  Pacha  Plunket.)  The  crowd  assumed  a  very 
“  threatening  aspect,  and  a  collision  with  the  police  seemed  imminent,  when 
“  Father  O’Connor  and  Mr.  Daly  interposed,  and  succeeded  in  restoring  quiet. 
“  The  pound  being  reached,  the  sheriff  commenced  to  proceed  with  the  sale. 
“  Close  to  him  were  a  seedy-looking  emergency  man,  and  Messrs.  Gloster  and 

«  Leonard,  representing  the  Estate  Office,  while  the  interest  of  the  tenants  was 

“  watched  by  Father  O’Connor,  Mr.  J.  D.  Sheehan,  and  other  members  of  the 

“  National  League.  The  people  ranged  themselves  on  the  fences,  and  kept  up  a 

“  withering  fire  of  sarcasm  on  the  bailiffs  during  the  proceedings. 

“  The  sheriff  said  he  would  put  up  Mr.  Daly’s  cattle  in  ope  lot. 


*  The  portions  in  brackets  were  not  read. 
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“  Father  O’Connor  objected,  and  said  there  were  many  present  who  would 
“  buy  the  cattle  if  put  up  separately. 

“  Sheriff :  You  should  not  be  causing  a  disturbance  here,  sir. 

“  Father  O’Connor  (indignantly) :  It  is  you  who  are  disturbing  the  peace 
“  with  your  mercenaries.  We  have  foreign  rule  here  to-day.  (Cheers.) 

“  Mr.  Leonard :  Let  the  sale  go  on. 

“  Mr.  Daly  :  Shut  up,  you  hungry  pauper. 

“  A  voice. — What  about  the  Widow  Leonard  ?  (laughter). 

“  Another  voice. — Mossey,  why  don’t  you  carry  Arthur,  and  he’ll  steal  a  wife 
“  for  you  as  he  did  for  himself  (loud  laughter). 

“  Another  voice. — Let  him  alone,  he  sleeps  with  his  lap-dog  (renewed 
“  laughter). 

“  The  sheriff  here  invited  a  bid. 

“  The  emergency  man  bid  51. 

“  Mr.  Sheehan  bid  61. 

“  The  emergency  man  bid  10Z. 

“  Mr.  Sheehan. — Who  bid  ? 

“  The  sheriff  declined  to  answer. 

“  Mr.  Sheehan. — That  beggar  could  not  pay  his  train-fare  home  (loud 
“  cheers). 

“  After  a  few  more  bids,  the  cattle  were  knocked  down  to  Mr.  Sheehan  at 
“  30 1.  amidst  great  cheering.  Here  the  bailiff,  Gloster,  who  kept  in  the  back- 
“  ground,  made  his  appearance,  looking  very  scared,  and  was  received  by  the 
“  crowd  with  a  perfect  storm  of  hooting,  whistling,  and  blowing  of  horns. 

“  A  voice. — Arthur,  a  basin  of  soup  would  be  no  black  eye  to  vou  now 
“  (laughter). 

“  Another  voice. — Let  someone  go  for  the  parson  for  him.  He  is  getting  a 
“  weakness  (loud  laughter). 

“  Mr.  Kane’s  cattle  were  then  put  up,  and  after  a  few  bids,  were  knocked 
“  down  to  Mr.  Sheehan  at  30 1.,  amidst  great  cheering. 

“  Mr.  Daly’s  cattle  only  realised  less  than  half  the  amount  of  rent  claimed, 
“  and  Mr.  Kane’s  cattle  were  sold  for  61.  less  than  the  rent  due.  The  cattle  were 
“  decorated  with  green  branches,  and  driven  through  the  village,  followed  by  an 
“  immense  crowd,  who  cheered  loudly  for  Mr.  Daly,  Mr.  Kane,  and  Father 
“  O’Connor.  Subsequently,  the  people  were  addressed  by  Father  O’Connor, 
“  Mr.  Sheehan,  and  Mr.  Healey,  Killarney.] 

“  Father  O’Connor  said  they  had  to-day  scored  a  splendid  victory.  They 
“  could  understand  for  the  future  the  vital  importance  of  unity  and  determination, 
“  and  could  learn  to  protect  themselves  by  taking  a  leaf  out  of  the  landlord’s  book. 
“  There  was  a  combination  of  landlords  in  Cork  the  other  day,  and  their  whole 
“  object  was  to  send  cattle  across  to  England  that  were  raised  on  evicted  farms, 
“  and  after,  if  they  had  the  money,  to  clear  the  people  out  of  the  country. 

“  A  voice. — They  will  go  themselves  first  (cheers). 

“  They  now  knew  what  to  do  in  the  future  (cheers).  The  people  would  stand 
“  together  like  brothers,  and  when  one  was  attacked,  they  should  all  come  to  assist 
“  him  (cheers).  Let  them  stand  together,  because  their  cause  was  a  just  one,  and 
“  they  were  only  trying  to  resist  oppression  and  injustice,  and  that  resistance  they 
“  all  knew  very  well  was  forced  upon  them  by  the  inhuman  conduct  of  those  who 
“  had  the  who  had  the  power  to  harass  and  ruin  and  destroy  the  people  of  the 
“  country. 

“  A  voice. — Down  with  Hussey  (groans). 

“  Father  O’Connor.  If  any  tenant  went  behind  his  neighbour’s  back  and  paid 
“  his  rent,  he  was  a  traitor  and  a  coward,  and  should  be  cast  out  from  among 
“  them. 

“  A  voice. — Shoot  him  (No,  no). 

“  Father  O’Connor.  Don’t,  but  put  what  we  call  a  ‘  brassil  ’  upon  him,  and  he 
“  will  be  known  and  execrated  all  over  the  country.” 

14,780.  What  is  a  “  brassil  ”  ? — A  red  mark. 
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( The  Attorney -General,  continuing  to  read)  : — 

“  It  was  by  acting  thus  shoulder  to  shoulder  like  men  they  could  succeed. 

“  Mr.  Sheehan  next  addressed  the  meeting  in  an  eloquent  speech.  He  said, 
“  the  men  of  Firies  had  to-day  made  a  spendid  effort  to  throw  off  the  crushing 
“  yoke  that  bound  them.  Some  years  ago  they  had  a  middling  good  agent  on  the 
“  Kenmare  estate,  who  enabled  them  to  live  at  least  from  hand  to  mouth.  Had 
“  he  been  continued,  they  would  probably  be  still  the  same  submissive  slaves  they 
“  were  before,  but  the  tyranny  they  were  subjected  to  at  the  hands  of  Sam  Hussey 
“  had  become  unbearable,  and  they  had  risen  like  men  to  assert  their  rights.  It 
was  rumoured  that  Hussey  was  about  bidding  farewell  to  the  Kenmare  Estate. 

“  A  voice. — The  d - 1  go  in  his  road  (laughter.) 

“  And  if  so,  Mr.  Sheehan  hoped  in  God  they  would  get  worse  than  him,  so 
that  they  would  be  compelled  to  shake  off,  once  and  for  ever,  the  intolerable 
“  yoke  that  crushed  them. 

“  A  voice. — We  could  not  get  worse. 

“  Pat  Murphy,  of  Rath.  We  should  go  to  hell  to  find  him  (roars  of 
“  laughter). 

“  Mr.  Sheehan  counselled  them  to  persevere  firmly  in  their  just  demands,  to 
“  act  with  courage  and  determination,  as  they  had  done  to-day,  and  victory  would 
“  be  theirs  in  a  short  time.” 

I  should  like  the  whole  of  it  put  upon  the  note,  and  the  rest  I  will  not  read. 

(Sir  0.  Bussell.)  You  had  better  read  the  lot. 

( The  Attorney-General.)  The  whole  article  had  better  be  put  on  the  note.  I  have  only 
taken  short  extracts  from  it. 

(j Sir  G.  Bussell.)  Will  you  read  it  all  ? 

(The  Attorney-General.)  Not  now. 

“  Mr.  Michael  Healy  next  addressed  the  people  in  a  brilliant  and  stirring 
“  speech,  and  the  immense  crowd  shortly  after  dispursed  quietly  and  peaceably, 
“  cheering  loudly  for  Mr.  Daly,  Mr.  Kane,  and  the  National  League.” 

14.781.  Do  you  remember  anything  happening  with  reference  to  the  Firies  National 
School  ? — Yes. 

14.782.  Was  there  anything  in  the  “  Kerry  Sentinel”  about  that? — Yes,  my  bailiff, 
Gloster’s  children  used  to  go  to  school,  and  immediately  after  the  sheriff  s  sale,  referred 
to  in  the  “  Kerry  Sentinel  ”  of  the  10th  of  November  1885,  the  school  was  boycotted. 
All  the  children  left,  save  and  except  Gloster’s  two  children. 

14.783.  Do  you  know  whether  the  boycotting  of  the  Firies  National  Schools  is 
reported  in  the  “  Kerry  Sentinel  ”  ? — Yes. 

14.784.  Can  you  give  me  the  date  ? — It  is  in  the  paper  of  the  13th  November  1885. 

( The  document  ivas  put  in  and  read,  and  was  as  follows) : — 

“  Boycotting  a  National  School,” 

“  On  Tuesday  last,  the  children  of  the  male  and  female  schools  at  Firies, 
“  numbering  about  500,  left  in  a  body,  in  consequence  of  the  children  of  the 
“  notorious  Arthur  Gloster,  one  of  Lord  Kenmare  bailiffs,  who  is  boycotted,  being 
*«  attending  the  school.  The  children  marched  along  the  roads  singing  ‘  God 
“  Save  Ireland,’  and  groaning  for  Gloster.  The  same  was  repeated  on  subsequent 
“  days,  and  not  one  single  scholar  has  remained  in  the  schools,  and  the  teachers’ 
occupation,  like  Othello’s,  is  gone,  The  utmost  indignation  is  expressed  against 
f‘  Gloster  in  the  district,  in  consequence  of  having  served  a  number  of  writs,  and 
“  assisted  in  the  seizure  of  cattle  for  rent  on  the  Kenmare  Estate.” 

14.785.  That  was  in  the  same  paper  as  the  report  of  the  sheriff’s  sale  ? — Yes,  it  is  a 
paragraph  out  of  the  newspaper. 

14.786.  In  connexion  with  the  Reverend  P.  O’Connor,  were  there  any  notices  given 
to  the  tenants  of  Castleisland  ?  Did  you  yourself  see  them  ? — No,  except  as  it  was 
reported  to  me. 

14.787.  Reported  to  you  by  the  tenants  ? — It  was  reported  to  me  ;  I  could  not  say  by 
whom. 

14.788.  Do  you  now  produce  a  letter  from  Timothy  Counihan,  of  Clqunlara  ?— 

Yes.; 
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14,789.  Read  the  letter  first,  and  then  you  shall  explain  what  you  did  in 
consequence. 


( The  letter  was  put  in  and  read,  and  was  as  folloivs) : — 

“  Sir,  “  Clounlara,  Nov.  11th,  1885. 

«  You  would  confer  a  favour  on  me  if  you  would  send  me  a  receipt  for  the 
“  18/.  I  paid  you  in  account  of  my  rent  on  the  23rd  October,  without  including  the 
“  word  J  account  ’  or  ‘  balance  ’  in  it,  as  I  am  reported  to  have  the  rent  paid,  and 
“  am  bound  to  produce  some  proof  of  not  having  done  so,  beyond  the  valuation 
“  before  the  public  on  Sunday  next.  The  balance  I  will  soon  pay.  Your  com- 
“  pliance  will  oblige, 

“  Your  obedient  Servant, 

“  Timothy  Counihan. 


“  To  Maurice  Leonard, 

“  Killarney.” 

P.S. — The  same  date  will  do,  and  will  send  the  other  receipt  if  you  wish. 

14.790.  Did  that  man  come  and  see  you  ? — Yes,  about  five  hours  after  I  got  that 
letter. 

14.791.  He  came  and  saw  you  ? — Yes. 

14.792.  Did  he  tell  you  what  he  wanted  himself  ? — Yes. 

14.793.  What  did  he  say  ? — He  said  he  was  summoned  before  the  Firies  League  for 
having  his  rent  beyond  the  valuation. 

14.794.  What  did  he  ask  you  to  do  ? — He  asked  me  to  give  him  a  clear  receipt  for 
the  18/.  he  had  paid  me,  and  hat  he  would  pay  me  the  balance  in  a  few  days,  in  order 
that  he  would  be  able  to  say  the  had  only  paid  his  rent  at  the  valuation. 

14.795.  And  you  did  it  ? — I  gave  him  a  receipt. 

14.796.  The  rent  at  the  valuation  being  smaller,  of  course,  than  the  amount  of  rent 
he  was  paying  ? — Yes,  Father  O’Connor  having  before  advised  them  in  Killarney  to  pay 
nothing  beyond  the  valuation. 

14.797.  Did  he  tell  you  that  ? — I  heard  him  make  the  speech  in  Killarney. 

14.798.  You  say  Father  O’Connor  had  advised  the  tenants  to  pay  nothing  beyond  the 
valuation? — Yes,  at  the  meeting  at  Killarney  on  the  Fair  Hill  one  evening  about  half 
past  five  o’clock. 

14.799.  Were  you  there  ? — Yes. 

14.800.  You  heard  him? — Yes. 

14.801.  He  says  here  “  before  the  public  on  Sunday  next,”  and  you  told  me  he  told 
you  it  was  the  Firies  branch  of  the  Land  League  ? — The  National  League. 

14.802.  Used  the  National  League  meetings  to  be  held  on  the  Sunday  ? — Every  second 
Sunday. 

14.803.  Did  that  man  pay  you  the  balance  of  his  rent  afterwards  ? — Yes,  he  did. 

14.804.  What  sort  of  position  was  that  man  Counihan  in  ? — A  very  ^comfortable 
man. 


14.805.  Had  he  paid  his  rent  previously  ? — Always. 

14.806.  And  subsequently  ? — Yes. 

14.807.  Had  you  a  tenant  at  Renasup  named  John  Herlehy  ? — Yes. 

14.808.  What  sort  of  position  ? — A  comfortable  man. 

14.809.  Had  he  previously  been  in  a  position  to  pay  his  rent  ? — Always  ;  his  rent  is 
clear  to  the  present  date. 

14.810.  Just  produce  the  first  letter  from  Herlehy.  I  think  it  is  7th  November 
1885  ?— Yes. 

1-4,811.  From  Renasup,  near  Gneeveguilla  ? 


( The  letter  was  put  in  and  read,  and  was  as  follows) : — 

“  Renasup, 

“  Gneeveguilla, 

“  County  Korry, 

Dear  Sir,  “  November  7th  1885. 

“  I  enclose  a  draft  in  the  National  Bank  for  13/.  10s.,  payable  at  Killarney, 
*(  being  the  amount  of  one  gale  of  rent.  You  will  please  send  a  receipt  to  my 
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address.  I  have  to  request  that,  you  will  keep  this  matter  a  dead  secret,  as  it  is 
very  necessary  that  it  should  not  be  made  public,  and  that  when  sending  the 
receipt  the  Estate  Office  brand  be  not  marked  on  the  envelope.  Hoping-  vou 
will  kindly  oblige.  r  5  j 


To  Mr.  Maurice  Leonard. 


“  I  remain,  very  truly  yours, 

“  John  Herlehy. 


P.S.  Please  address  the  letter  containing  receipt  ‘John  Herlehv,  Renasup 
“  Gneeveguilla,  County  Kerry.’  ” 


14.812.  Had  you  heard  from  any  other  tenants  anything  about  the  post  office  ?--Oh 
Yes. 

14.813.  What  had  they  said  to  you  ?— They  said  it  was  not  safe  ;  they  believed  their 
letters  were  tampered  with  at  the  Gneeveguilla  Post  Office,  and  it  was  not  safe  to  send 
them  in  my  handwriting  there. 

14.814.  Sir  Charles  Russell  wishes  you  to  mention  a  tenant  who  said  that  ? — John 
Killigher  of  Glornagristeen,  John  Herlehy,  of  Reanasup,  and  Con.  Casey  of  Connigar. 

14.815.  On  the  26th  December  1885,  did  you  receive  another  letter  from  Herlehy  ? _ 

Y  GS. 

14.816.  Look  at  the  beginning  of  the  letter :  “  I  beg  to  inform  you  that  I  received 
“  m  due  time  the  writ  you  kindly  sent  me  by  post.”  Had  anything  passed  between 
you  and  Herlehy  about  a  writ  before  that  letter  was  sent? — Yes,  on  the  4th  November 
1885,  I  had  occasion  to  bring  writs  against  every  man  in  the  townland  of  Reanasup, 
Herlehy  among  the  number.  The  very  day  the  writ  was  issued  in  Dublin  I  received 
Herlehy’s  letter  with  his  rent. 

14.817.  I  think  that  is  the  same  date  as  the  letter  you  read  ? — Yes,  the  very  same 
date,  so  I  sent  back  a  receipt  to  Herlehy,  and  charged  him  only  21.  for  the  writ  that 
was  served. 

14.818.  You  subsequently  received  this  letter  ? — Yes. 


(The  letter  was  put  in  and  read,  and  was  as  folloivs)  : — 

“  Reanasup, 

“  Gneeveguillea, 

“  Rathmore, 

“  Dear  Sir,  .  _  “December  26th  1885. 

“  I  beg  to  inform  you  that  I  received  in  due  time  the  writ  you  kindly  sent  me 
“  by  post.  I  also  wish  to  let  you  know  that  1  removed  my  hay  and  cattle  from 
“  my  <*wn  land,  as  others  in  my  neighbourhood  have  already  done.  Now  I  have 
“  another  favour  to  request  of  you,  and  that  is  to  sell  my  farm  by  sheriffs’  sale  if 
“  the  farms  of  William  Fitzgerald,  Reanasup,  Batt  Cronin,  Newquarter,  or 
“  Carhoonse,  and  John  Mahony,  Banard,  be  sold  in  that  manner.  Andalso 
whatever  notices  of  sale  or  other  legal  document  you  send  by  post  or  by 
“  Mr.  Patrick  Cronin  to  these  three  farmers,  who  are  already  served  with  writs,  I 
“  have  to  request  that  you  send  the  same  notices  and  in  the  same  manner  to  me. 
“  But  if  you  should  have  any  private  business  with  regard  to  this  matter,  which  it 
“  would  be  necessary  for  me  to  know,  you  will  please  send  it  enclosed  in  an 
“  envelope  to  Miss  May  Herlehy,  Commercial  House,  Main  Street,  Kanturk.  This 
“  girl,  who  can  be  implicitly  trusted,  is  my  daughter,  and  she  will  send  to  me 
“  immediately  whatever  accounts  she  receives.  The  reason  I  wish  the  private 
“  letters  not  to  be  sent  direct  to  myself,  is  that  I  strongly  suspect  Kiflamey 
“  letters  may  be  tampered  with  at  Gneeveguillea  or  Rathmore  Post  Office.  I 
“  enclose  one  envelope  addressed  as  above  for  convenience  if  required.  Dear  sir, 
“  I  have  confided  to  you  the  whole  secret  of  this  business  since  the  commence- 
“  ment,  and  I  trust  you  will  help  me  out  of  this  terrible  difficulty  in  the  manner  I 
“  have  requested,  even  should  the  form  be  not  entirely  lawful.  I  will  only  be  too 
“  happy  to  pay  all  the  expenses  incurred  at  the  earliest  opportunity.  I  may  tell 
“  you  that  if  it  were  known  with  certainty  that  I  had  my  rent  paid,  my  life  would 
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“  be  in  the  greatest  danger.  Hoping  you  will  kindly  oblige,  and  keep  this  matter, 
“  as  I  have  written  before,  a  dead  secret, 

“  I  remain  dear  sir  your  obedient  servant, 

“  John  Herlehy. 

“  Mr.  Maurice  Leonard.” 

14.819.  That  man  had  paid  his  rent? — Yes,  on  the  7th  November. 

14.820.  (Sir  C.  Bussell.)  Have  you  got  the  envelope  ? — I  think  it  is  pinned  inside 
(passing  the  document ). 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  Yes. 

14.821.  (The  Attorney- General.)  That  man  had  paid  his  rent  and  had  paid  the  cost 
of  a  writ  which  you  had  served  upon  him? — Which  I  had  ordered  for  him. 

14.822.  Which  you  had  issued  for  him  ;  you  are  quite  right.  What  had  happened 
with  regard  to  these  other  tenants  whose  farms  were  about  to  be  put  up  for  sale  ? 
Had  they  not  paid  ? — They  had  not  paid.  I  had  to  sell  out  their  farms  under  a 
sheriffs  sale,  bring  in  an  ejectment,  stick  1 61.  or  17 1.  costs  in  addition  to  the  rent,  and 
then  they  paid  me, 

14.823.  This  Mr.  Herlehy  wished  to  be  put  in  the  same  position  as  were  people  who 
had  not  paid  their  rent,  and  process  was  going  against  their  farms  ? — Yes. 

14.824.  I  notice  he  says  here,  “  I  also  wish  to  let  you  know  I  removed  my  hay  and 

“  cattle  from  my  own  land,  as  others  in  my  neighbourhood  have  already  done.”  Was 
he  not  allowed  to  take  his  hay  off  the  land  according  to  the  terms  of  *  the  tenancy,  or 
what? — Not  at  all,  but  the  Land  League  there  issued  directions  to  the  tenants  who 
were  sued  for  their  rent - 

14.825.  (Sir  C.  Bussell.)  Did  you  see  those  ? — No. 

14.826.  (The  Attorney-General.)  Stop  for  a  moment.  I  will  take  it  in  the  way  my 
friend  suggests — to  avoid  distress,  as  I  understand  ? — Seizure. 

14.827.  Had  any  notices  been  issued  by  the  Land  League  so  far  as  you  know,  or 
not  ? — Except  the  general  order — the  rumour  of  the  general  order  in  the  district. 

14.828.  However,  be  it  as  it  may,  this  man  who  had  paid  his  rent  acted  in  the  same 
way  as  a  number  of  people  who  had  not  paid  their  rent  ? — Yes. 

14.829.  On  the  2nd  February  1886,  did  you  receive  another  letter  from  him? — Yes. 


(The  letter  was  put  in  and  read ,  and  was  as  follows)  : — 

“  Reanasup,  Glneeveguillea, 

“  Rathmore, 

“  Dear  Sir,  “  February  2nd,  1886. 

“  I  beg  to  inform  you  that  I  received  on  Monday  the  25th  ult.,  the  regis, 
“  tered  letter  you  kindly  sent  from  the  estate  office,  to  the  effect  that  my  farm 
“  would  be  sold  by  sheriffs  sale  at  the  Court  House,  Tralee,  on  the  13th  of  the 
“  present  month,  the  date  first  written  was  the  6th  February,  but  this  was 
“  crossed,  and  the  13th  written  overhead,  I  have  also  to  state  that  William 
“  Fitzgerald,  of  Reanasup,  and  Batt  Cronin,  of  Newquarter  or  Carhoonol, 
“  received  on  the  same  day  letters  to  the  very  same  effect,  but  here  is  a  terrible 
“  difference.  These  two  farmers,  and  three  or  four  others  from  near  Rathmore, 
“  received  on  yesterday  printed  forms  from  the  sheri ffs  office,  Tralee,  stating 
“  that  these  farms  with  the  several  others,  about  fourteen  in  all,  would  be 
“  sold  at  the  Court  House  on  next  Saturday,  6th  February,  but  my  name 
“  did  not  appear  in  the  printed  list.  Again,  the  leading  members  of  the 
“  Gneeveguillea  Branch  of  the  National  League  obtained  some  time  ago  an 
“  account  from  Dublin  that  judgment  had  been  marked  against  William  Fitzgerald 
“  and  Batt  Cronin,  and  also  the  Rathmore  tenants  whoso  names  appeared  in  the 
“  Sheriffs  list  sent  to  each  on  yesterday.  No  judgment  was  thon  marked  against 
“  me.  These  two  facts  place  me  in  a  dreadful  difficulty.  You  have  kindly  sent 
“  iue  a  writ  and  a  notice  of  sale,  as  I  earnestly  requested,  but  I  greatly  fear  that 
“  you  have  mistaken  to  order  judgment  to  be  marked  against  my  case  in  Dublin 
as  if  I  paid  nothing,  and  consequently  my  name  is  not  in  the  Sheriff’s  list  of  the 
farms  to  be  sold  at  Traloe  on  the  6th  February.  Now,  sir,  I  have  to  again 
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“  request  and  beseech  you  in  the  most  earnest  manner  to  send  an  order  at  once 
“  to  the  Dublin  Court  and  get  judgment  marked  against  my  case,  if  it  is  not 
“  already  done,  and  get  my  farm  legally  sold,  if  at  all  possible,  at  Tralee  on  the 
“  13th  inst.,  or  as  soon  after  as  possible,  in  the  same  manner  in  every  respect  as 
“  all  the  other  farms  have  been  sold.  You  may  consider  me  too  persevering 
“  in  writing  thus,  but,  sir,  you  should  kindly  remember  that  I  have  as  above 
“  stated  received  two  documents  from  the  estate  office,  and,  being  suspected  before, 
“  should  these  turn  out  to  be  false,  what  then  would  be  the  consequence,  I  have  no 
“  hesitation  in  saying  that  my  life  would  be  seriously  in  danger  in  these  despbrate 
“  times  and  this  still  more  desperate  district,  when  every  farmer  in  my  townland 
“  is  ejected  in  court  and  expecting  eviction.  As  I  have  previously  stated,  I  am 
“  more  than  willing  to  pay  all  expenses  incurred.  You  will  please  send  a  reply 
“  for  safety  to  my  daughter’s  address  in  the  enclosed  envelope.  I  have  again  to 
“  implore  you  to  act  kindly,  as  I  have  requested,  or  in  some  other  manner  which 
“  yourself  may  know,  in  which  it  would  be  believed  I  paid  no  rent  for  the  present 
“  gale  to  save  me  in  these  terrible  times  from  personal  violence  or,  worse  still, 
“  from  boycotting,  for  which  I  will  ever  feel  thankful,  and  perhaps  may  at  some 
“  future  period  kindly  repay  your  kindness  and  consideration.  Wishing  to  be 
“  excused  for  the  length  of  this  letter,  which  you  will  please  keep  a  dead  secret. 

“  I  beg  to  remain,  dear  sir, 

“  Your  most  obedient  servant, 

“  John  Herlehy. 

“  Mr.  Maurice  Leonard.” 


14.830.  Did  you  do  anything  with  reference  to  that  man’s  farm  in  consequence  of  his 
request  ? — I  gave  notice  of  the  sale  of  his  farm,  and  then  I  adjourned  the  sale,  and  the 
tenant  settled  in  the  meantime  whose  farms  were  sold  properly,  and  it  died  out, 

14.831.  I  will  come  to  that  then,  if  you  please.  You  adjourned  the  sale  of  the  farms 
of  the  tenants  which  were  properly  sold? — No.  I  served  notice  of  sale  of  John 
Herlehy’s  farm,  and  then  when  it  was  put  up  for  sale,  of  course,  I  could  not  go  on  with 
it  because  it  was  not  a  legal  process.  He  did  not  go  through  the  legal  process,-  so  I 
applied  to  the  Sheriff  to  adjourn  the  sale  openly  in  public  court. 

14.832.  Now  the  three  names  mentioned  as  persons  whose  farms  you  were  about  to 
sell  were  William  Fitzgerald,  Batt  Cronin,  and  John  Mahony  ? — Yes. 

14.833.  Some  others  are  mentioned,  but  their  names  not  given.  Were  those  people 
in  a  position  to  pay  at  the  time  of  the  sales  ? — Certainly. 

14.834.  Did  they  subsequently  pay? — Yes,  with  costs — 161.  or  17 1.  costs,  in  addition 
to  their  rent.  It  was  a  most  cruel  proceeding  of  the  National  League  at  the  time. 

14.835.  That  is  to  say,  the  result  of  this  was  that  these  tenants  who  remained  in 
occupation  did  have  to  pay  to  the  estates  a  very  considerable  amount  of  costs  ? — 
Certainly. 

14.836.  Now,  I  will  take  you,  if  you  please,  to  the  case  of  Patrick  Lynch,  of 
McMullane  ? — Yes. 


{The  following  letter  was  put  in  and  read  by  the  witness ,  as  follows ) : — 


“  Mr.  Leonard,  McMullane. 

“  Dear  Sir,  December  24th,  1885. 

“  I  have  enclosed  two  cheques  for  rent  on  account  for  myself  and  Timothy 
“  Sheehan,  of  Kathmore.  My  cheque  is  23?.,  and  Timothy  Sheehan’s  cheque  is 
“  10Z.,  which  you  will  please  re  ceive  on  account,  and  stop  all  further  law  pro- 
“  ceedings,  as  you  are  well  aware  how  dangerous  it  is  for  us  to  do  so  in  paying  so 
“  much,  which  at  the  present  time  we  could  not  on  any  account  pay  any  more  at 
“  present.  Please  send  an  acknowledgment  by  post  to  each. 

“  I  am  dear  Sir, 

“  Yours  respectfully, 

“  Scrahanaffadda.  Patrick  Lynch.” 

14,837.  Had  you  a  tenant  named  Jeremiah  Murphy  ? — Yes. 
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{The  following  letter  was  put  in  and  read  by  the  witness,  as  follows)  : — 

“  Gneeveguillea,  Rathmore, 

“  Dear  Sir,  December  26th,  1885. 

“  I  have  to  earnestly  request  that  you  send  by  post  to  me  at  your  earliest 
“.convenience,  a  notice  to  pay  the  November  rent.  You  will  please  state  that 
“  you  would  have  me  served  already  for  its  recovery,  were  it  not  for  the  decent 
“  manner  I  behaved  in  the  payment  of  the  arrears  due  of  McSweeney  at  the  time 
“  I  purchased  the  farm.  You  will,  I  trust,  kindly  oblige,  as  the  state  of  this  part 
“  of  the  country  is  so  desperate  that  a  man’s  life  or  property  is  not  safe  at  the 
“  present  time. 

“  I  remain,  dear  Sir, 

“  Your  humble  servant, 

“  To  Maurice  Leonard,  Esq.  Jeremiah  Murphy. 

14.838.  Do  you  remember,  whether  or  not  Murphy  had  paid  that  November  rent  ? 
— A  month  before. 

14.839.  He  wrote  to  ask  you  to  give  him  a  notice  to  pay  it  ? — Yes. 

14.840.  I  do  not  want  to  get  out  of  date,  but  there  is  a  case  which  I  do  not  think 
has  been  given  to  me  ;  it  was  a  case  of  Jeremiah  Sheehan  ? — Yes.  Mary  Dooney  was 
evicted  in  1886. 

14.841.  What  time  in  1886? — About  1886  :  she  came  to  me  in  1887. 

14.842.  Forgive  me  a  moment.  Did  what  happened  to  Jeremiah  Sheehan  happen 
after  1886  ? — Yes,  in  1887. 

14.843.  Then,  please,  leave  it  for  a  moment.  Did  you  have  a  tenant  named  John 
Horan  ? — Yes. 

14.844.  Do  you  produce  a  letter  from  him  of  the  10th  April  1886  ? 

{Sir  C.  Russell.)  Could  you  give  me,  conveniently,  the  long  letter  of  John  Horlehey 
{the  letter  ivas  handed  to  Sir  C.  Russell). 

{The  Attorney -General.)  I  am  about  to  read  a  letter  from - 

{The  Witness.)  What  about  the  writ  in  Herlehey’s  case? 

14.845.  You  need  not  trouble  about  that.  You  have  got  the  writ  you  served  ? — 

Yes. 

14.846.  You  stated  you  did  serve  it  ? — Yes. 

{The  letter  was  put  in  and  read  by  the  witness ,  as  follow)  : — 

“  Dear  Sir,  Rathmore,  10th  April,  1886. 

“  Enclosed  you  have  a  draft  on  the  National  Bank,  Killarney,  (then  that  is 
“  crossed  out,  and  put  over  it)  on  the  Provincial  Bank,  Cork,  for  131.  13s.  3d.,  amount 
“  of  the  last  November  gale,  after  deducting  poor  rates  and  abatement,  the  receipt  of 
“  which  I  also  enclose.  I  should  not  think  it  safe  for  me  to  go  to  Killarney,  on 
“  account  of  the  rent  agitation  that  prevails  at  present.  Please  send  me  the  receipt 
“  by  post  to  Farranfore. 

“  Yours  faithfully, 

“  Maurice  Leonard,  Esq.,  John  Horan.” 

“  Estate  Office,  Killarney. 

14.847.  Do  you  remember  whether  that  man  had  previovsly  paid? — Oh,  yes, 
regularly  ;  the  rent  was  paid  up  to  date. 

14.848.  Now,  had  you  a  tenant  named  Edmund  Casey.  I  think  you  mentioned  him 
before  ? — Yes. 

14.849.  Do  you  produce  a  letter  from  him,  Coningar,  24th  April  1886? — Yes. 

{The  letter  ivas  put  in  and  read  by  the  witness,  as  folloivs) : — 

“  Honoured  Sir,  Coningar,  April  24th,  1886. 

“  Whoever  (I  think  it  is)  will  reach  you  this  enclosed  an  answer  on  writing 
“  where  and  at  what  time  during  the  day  I  can  see  you  in  private  outside  of  the 
“  office  in  order  to  let  the  people  scatter.  I  will  wait  for  the  last  train  to 
“  Farranfore,  so  you  can  fix  the  most  convenient  place  I  can  see  you  at  leisuro. 
“  It  would  not  be  safe  for  me  to  go  near  the  office.  Travel  Ireland  and  you  will 
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“  not  meet  a  greater  set  of  blackguards  than  there  is  around  me.  I  have  some 
“  money  to  give  you  belonging  to  a  neighbouring  old  woman  with  whom  I  am 
“  on  friendly  terms.  I  have  some  money  to  give  you  myself  also  as  well  as  to 
speak  about  some  other  matters.  Be  sure  that  the  message  will  be  private,  as 
“  I  don’t  know  who  I  may  give  it  to.  Whether  you  would  put  some  recent  date 
“  in  my  book  for  the  last  rent.  Put  a  stamp  or  more  in  your  pocket. 

“  Yours  sincerely, 

“  M.  Leonard,  Esq.  Edmund  Casey.” 

14.850.  Now,  do  you  remember  seeing  that  man  ? — Yes,  I  met  him  in  the  smoking 
room  at  the  railway  hotel  that  night. 

14.851.  Did  he  pay  you  money  ? — He  did. 

14.852.  For  himself  ? — Yes. 

14.853.  What  for  ? — For  rent. 

14.854.  Did  he  pay  the  money  for  anybody  else  ? — He  did. 

14.855.  More  than  one  ? — One  more. 

14.856.  Was  that  all  for  a  tenant  who  had  previously  paid  you  openly  ? — Yes. 

14.857.  Do  you  remember  whether  he  took  a  receipt,  or  whether  you  did  not  give 
him  a  receipt  ? — I  receipted  his  book  for  the  previous  gale,  altering  the  date  in  it  as 
requested,  and  I  gave  him  a  memorandum  receipt  for  the  money  he  paid  me. 

14.858.  That  is  to  say,  you  did  not  put  into  his  pass  book,  as  you  call  it,  the  last 
payment  he  had  made  ? — No. 

16.859.  Did  he  tell  you  any  reason  why  he  did  not  wish  it  put  into  the  pass  book? 
— He  said  he  was  afraid. 

14.860.  I  think  I  asked  you  yesterday  ;  this  custom  of  pass  books  is  well  known  to 
the  people  ? — Yes. 

14.861.  It  is  a  common  system  ? — Yes. 

14.862.  Did  you  on  the  28th  September  1886  receive  any  letter  from  him  ? — 
Yes.’ 

14.863.  Produce  it,  please  ? — September. 

14.864.  September  is  the  date  given  to  me.  It  begins,  “Honoured  Sir,  unless 
“  prevented  ” — the  other  is  only  a  small  one  ? — Yes. 

(The  letter  ivas  put  in  and  read  by  the  witness)  : — 

“  Coninger, 

“  Honoured  Sir,  September  28th,  1886. 

“  Unless  prevented  by  something  unforeseen,  I  will  meet  you  in  the  ‘  Railway 
“  ‘  Hotel’  the  evening  of  the  1st  October,  Friday  next,  to  give  you  some  money. 
“  I  have  some  business  to  the  fair  of  Castleisland  that  day,  so  I  find  it  the  best 
“  opportunity  to  slip  in  by  the  evening  train  from  Farranfore,  which  reaches 
“  Killarney  a  little  after  six  in  the  evening.  In  case  anything  may  take  you 
“  away  on  that  evening,  let  me  know  in  some  form,  as  I  have  no  other  business 
“  but  to  see  you.  If  you  want  to  stop  me  of  going  that  evening,  drop  a  line  to  a 
“  man  named  James  Lyons,  Castleisland,  for  me,  and  I  will  call  there  ;  or  if 
«  Mr.  Doran  goes  to  the  fair,  tell  him  you  will  be  in  Killarney,  or  not,  that 
“  evening.  I  find  it  better  to  go  in  the  most  private  manner,  fearing  a  repetition 
“  of  last  year’s  work.  It  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  leave  this  place  any 
“  other  day,  without  being  spotted  by  the  class  that  are  in  one  yard  with  me  here, 
“  so  that  I  would  wish  to  have  them  in  the  dark  about  the  matter.  Let  everybody 
“  do  his  own  work.  I  would  very  badly  want  to  see  you  about  the  state  of  the 
“  water  course  or  courses  here.  It  would  be  difficult  for  me  to  find  words  to 
“  describe.  Long  before  boycotting  was  general  in  Kerry,  I  had  ample 
“  experience  of  it  in  many  ways.  The  reason  the  water-courses  are  let  closed  up, 
“  is  to  block  me  up  and  keep  me  idle,  so  that  I  could  not  drain  or  manure. 
“  There  are  several  parties  between  me  and  the  river,  so  that  I  am  completely 
“  blocked  up,  unless  he  give  me  something  in  the  shape  of  relief.  To  not  work 
“  is  idle.  It  would  be  as  well  for  a  person  not  to  have  had  land  at  all,  unless  he 
“  is  doing  something  in  the  shape  of  improvement.  What  land  I  have  is  a 
“  regular  swamp ;  reclaimed  and  improved  bog  land,  so  that  I  would  have  no 
“  business  neglecting  it.  Mr.  Doran  was  badly  able  to  work  it  four  years  since. 
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“  It  is  a  hard  case  that  a  man  would  not  be  allowed  wort  or  pay,  if  others  could 
“  prevent  him. 

“  Yours  sincerely, 

“  Edmond  Casey.” 


14.865.  Do  you  remember  whether  you  met  him  ? — Yes. 

14.866.  Did  he  pay  any  rent  ? — Yes. 

14.867.  For  himself,  or  anybody  else  ? — Yes. 

14.868.  For  anybody  else  ? — Yes,  the  widow  Donnelly. 

14.869.  I  will  now  take  you,  if  you  please,  to  the  case  which  I  took  out  of  order  of 
date,  Jeremiah  Sheehan,  the  person  you  mentioned  who  gave  up  some  land  ? — Mary 
Foomey  was  evicted  in  the  early  part  of  1886,  and  re-admitted  as  caretaker  in  the 
latter  end  of  1887.  She  came  in  and  asked  permission  to  sell  her  interest  in  the  farm. 

I  gave  her  the  permission,  and  Michael  Warren,  the  auctioneer  in  Killarney,  put  it  up 
for  sale. 

14.870.  Who  bought  it? — It  was  bought  by  Cornelius  Sheehan,  of  Tillancoora. 

14.871.  Is  that  the  same  Jeremiah  Sheehan  ? — Jeremiah  Sheehan ;  it  was  the  old 
father  bought  it. 

14.872.  Who  went  into  possession  ? — Then  a  man  of  the  name  of  Collins,  who  also 
bid  for  the  farm,  claimed  it  as  well  as  Sheehan.  They  both  came  into  me  with  the 
auctioneer,  and  I  decided  to  give  it  to  Sheehan,  who  held  the  adjoining  farm,  and  he 
paid  150/.  to  Mrs.  Foomey,  and  went  into  possession,  A  few  days  afterwards  he 
brought  me  in  that  threatening  notice,  and  asked  me  to  give  him  a  revolver,  which 
I  did. 

14.873.  Bead  the  notice  ? — Yes.  It  is  as  follows  : 

“  Men  of  Cork  and  Kerry.  Take  notice  that  Jeremiah  Sheehan,  of  Tillancoora, 
has  grabbed  a  farm  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  national  party,  from  the 
notorious  Lord  Kenmare’s  agent.  Any  person  valuing  his  life  is  requested  to  shun 
him.  God  save  Ireland.” 

14.874.  Did  any  of  the  tenants  produce  to  you  a  National  League  card  ? — Yes. 

14.875.  Just  produce  them  please? — Yes.  ( The  witness  produced  cards,  which  were 
handed  in,  and  some  League  cards.) 

14.876.  How  many  of  them  are  there  altogether? — I  have  got  four;  I  think 
Mr.  Soames  has  got  two  more. 

14.877.  How  did  the  tenants  come  to  give  you  these  cards? — They  came  to  pay  me 
the  rent,  and  I  found  the  card  in  the  pocket  of  their  pass  book,  and  I  asked  them  to 
leave  the  card  with  me,  and  they  said,  You  may  keep  it,  sir. 

14.878.  Did  they  say  anything  as  to  that  at  all ;  how  they  came  to  show  the  card  on 
the  occasion  of  their  paying  their  rent  ? — No. 

14.879.  They  simply  produced  the  ticket? — No;  they  left  it  in  the  pocket  of  their 
pass  book.  I  took  up  their  pass  book  and  looked  at  it,  and  saw  the  card,  and  I  asked 
them  to  give  it  to  me,  and  they  left  it. 

14.880.  You  have  referred  to  a  number  of  letters,  and  to  this  statement  about  not 
paying  rent? — Yes. 

14.881.  And  to  the  letters  that  have  been  written  about  the  various  things  referred 
to  in  the  letters.  During  the  years  which  these  letters  refer  to,  by  which  I  mean  1881 
and  1882,  and  1885  and  1886,  were  there  any  other  organisations  that  were  preaching 
the  non-payment  of  rent  besides  the  Land  League  and  the  National  League  ? — No. 

14.882.  Now,  it  is  suggested  that  this  intimidation,  whatever  it  was,  was  the  work 
of  some  secret  society,  and  not  of  the  Land  Leaguo  and  the  National  League  ;  do  you 
believe  it  ? — It  was  the  work  of  the  National  League  and  the  Land  League,  and  the 
National  League  in  the  district  of  Rathmore,  Gneeveguillia,  Barraduff,  Kilcummin, 
Farranfo re,  and  a  portion  of  Killarney;  there  is  another  portion  of  Killarney  which 
is  mixed  up  with  the  secret  society  at  Castleisland,  which  is  a  different  bit  altogether. 

14.883.  Now,  with  reference  to  your  evidence  in  this  matter  in  connexion  with  the 
estate  that  you  were  managing,  give  mo  the  names  of  the  branches  of  the  National 
League  or  the  Land  Leaguo  that  there  were  in  the  various  years,  and  when  they  were 
formed.  I  will  take  them  in  the  order  given  to  me,  and  you  shall  give  mo  tho  names 
of  the  chairman  or  president.  Was  there  a  branch  at  Rathmore? — Yes. 

14.884.  Who  was  the  president  of  that,  that  is  the  Land  Leaguo  in  1881  I  am 
speaking  of  ? — Patrick  McCarthy  of  Stagmount. 
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14,885.  Was  there  a  branch  at  Barraduff? — Yes. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  Rathmore  is  the  first. 

14.888.  ( The  Attorney-General.)  I  am  dealing  with  the  Land  League  first;  who 
was  the  president  ? — Patrick  McCarthy  of  Stagmount. 

14,887.  Was  there  a  branch  at  Barraduff? — Yes. 

14388.  Only  mention  those  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  property  of  Lord  Kenmare  ? 
— These  are  all  on  the  property. 

14.889.  Who  was  president  of  the  Barraduff  branch  ? — John  Callaghan  ;  and  then 
O’Connor,  and  John  Kelly  was  looked  upon  as  president  subsequently.  Then  there  is 
the  Gneeveguillia  branch  of  the  National  League. 

14.890.  You  call  it  the  National  League,  I  think  ? — No  ;  that  is  the  League.  Timothy 
Casey  of  Gneeveguillia  and  John  Connor  of  Gneeveguillia,  secretary. 

14.891.  That  branch,  later  on,  became  the  National  League. 

14.892.  ( Sir  G.  Russell.)  Are  those  all  the  branches? — No. 

14.893.  (The  Attorney-General.)  In  reference  to  this  branch,  were  any  other  persons 
afterwards  officers  ? — Yes. 

14.894.  Later  on  ? — Yes  ;  Jeremiah  Sulivan  of  Cavan. 

14.895.  Who  was  he  ? — Sullivan  of  Gneeveguillia,  he  was  chairman,  and  John 
Connor  of  Tooreerawcult  was  secretary. 

14.896.  Was  that  the  same  John  Connor? — No,  a  different  man;  he  lives  in  a 
different  townland. 

14.897.  Now  Ballyhar  ? — Martin  Lyne  was  chairman. 

14.898.  Was  that  the  National  League,  or  the  Land  League  ? — It  was  both. 

14.899.  Fieries  we  have  mentioned  several  times  ? — The  Rev.  Patrick  O’Connor. 

14.900.  That  is  the  man  who  made  the  speeches  ? — Yes. 

14.901.  Was  that  both  the  Land  League  and  the  National  League? — Oh  no,  for  the 
National  League,  not  the  Land  League. 

14.902.  The  Fieries  branch? — All  the  National  League,  not  the  Land  League. 

14.903.  What  year  are  you  speaking  of  ? — I  do  not  think  Father  O’Connor  was 
chairman  of  what  they  call  the  Land  League  in  1881 ;  I  know  he  was  chairman  of  the 
National  League  which  was  got  up  in  the  parish  in  1885. 

14.904.  Now,  at  Killarney,  was  there  both  the  Land  League  and  the  National 

League  ? — Mr.  Sheehan - 

14,  05.  Answer  the  question  first,  was  there  both  the  Land  League  and  the  National 
League  at  Killarney  ? — Certainly. 

14.906.  Who  was  the  officer  of  that? — Mr.  Sheehan,  M.P.,  was  the  chairman,  and 
Mr.  Lyne  was  the  vice-chairman. 

14.907.  Was  that  of  both  the  Land  League  and  the  National  League  ? — Yes. 

14.908.  Kilcummin  ? — Mr.  David  Healy  was  chairman,  and  I  am  not  certain  who  was 
the  secretary  at  Kilcummin. 

14.909.  Was  that  both  of  the  Land  League  and  National  League  ? — Yes. 

14.910.  I  do  not  know  if  there  are  any  others  you  remember  ?—  Those  are  all. 

14.911.  Now,  what  I  want  to  ask  you,  if  you  please  is,  were  those  branches  mere 
paper  organisations,  or  were  they  active  ? — Oh,  they  were  most  active.  They  used  to 
meet  every  Sunday  after  mass,  except  Firies,  and  that  used  to  meet  every  second 
Sunday. 

14.912.  Now,  you  said  that  there  was,  I  think,  a  part  of  Killarney  which  had  some 
connexion  with  some  secret  society  at  Castleisland  ? — Yes,  I  have  reason  to  believe 
there  are  four  or  five  fellows  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Killarney,  who  are 
connected  with  a  secret  society  in  Castleisland. 

14.913.  I  do  not  want  you  to  mention  their  names,  but  do  you  know  their  names  ? 
—I  do. 

14.914.  Speaking  of  the  outrages  to  which  you  have  referred,  and  of  the  intimidation, 
do  you  believe  them  to  have  been  caused  by  any  secret  society  ? — Certainly  not. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  Which  do  you  mean  ? 

14.915.  (The  Attorney-General.)  I  will  ask  as  to  both.  First,  do  you  believe  the 
outrages  to  have  been  caused  by  any  secret  society  ?  Certainly  not. 

14.916.  Do  you  believe  the  intimidation  to  have  been  caused  by  any  secret  society  ? 
— Certainly  not. 
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14.917.  I  must  ask  you  the  question,  for  I  want  it  in  this  connexion,  and  I  apologise 
if  I  have  asked  it  before,  was  there  any  society  preaching  non-payment  of  rent,  except 
the  Land  League  or  National  League? 

14.918.  (The  President.)  You  asked  it  before  ? — No. 

14.919.  ( The  Attorney- General.)  You  are  able  and  willing  to  give  any  information 
with  regard  to  the  tenants  on  the  estate  ? — I  'court  it. 

14.920.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  letting  back  of  these  people  as  caretakers,  just  tell 
us  what  was  the  number  in  this  year  of  the  people  actually  put  out  from  their 
holdings  ? — There  are,  I  may  mention,  2,000  tenants  on  Lord  Kenmare’s  Kerry  property. 
From  1874  up  to  the  year  1880,  there  were  only  two  tenants  permanently  evicted,  and 
there  were  43  put  out,  and  re-admitted  as  caretakers. 

14.921.  (Sir  C.  Bussell.)  How  many  were  evicted? — Two  permanently  evicted,  and 
43  put  out.  but  let  back  as  caretakers. 

14.922.  (The  Attorney- General.)  In  1881  ? — In  1881  there  were  five  permanently 
evicted,  and  15  let  back  as  caretakers. 

14.923.  1882? — In  1882  there  were  three  permanently  evicted,  and  96  let  back  as 

caretakers. 

14.924.  In  1884? — In  1884  there  was  one  permanently  evicted,  and  68 - 

14.925.  (Sir  G.  Bussell.)  He  has  passed  1883  ? — In  1883  there  were  two  permanently 
evicted,  and  17  let  back  as  caretakers. 

14.926.  (The  Attorney- General.)  1884? — In  1884  there  was  one  permanently  evicted, 
and  68  evicted  and  let  back  as  caretakers. 

14.927.  (Sir  C.  Bussell.)  Repeat  those  figures? — One  permanently  evicted,  and  68 
evicted  and  let  back  as  caretakers. 

14.928.  (The  Attorney -General.)  1885  ? — In  1885  none  permanently  evicted.  There 
were  44  evicted  and  let  back  as  caretakers. 

14.929.  1886  ? — One  permanently  evicted,  and  48  evicted  and  re-admitted  as 
caretakers. 

14.930.  1887  ? — In  1887  there  were  four  permanently  evicted,  and  50  re-admitted 

as  caretakers. 

14.931.  1888? — In  1888,  up  to  the  present  date,  there  was  one  permanently,  and 
three  evicted  and  let  back  as  caretakers. 

14.932.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  can  tell  me  actually  the  particulars,  perhaps  if 
not,  you  can  give  me  an  estimate  of  the  proportion  of  the  tenants  evicted,  who  settled 
with  their  landlords  amicably  ? — They  all  settled  except  these  19  permanently  evicted 

tenants. 

14.933.  Now  I  wish  to  ask  you,  and  listen  carefully  to  my  question,  not  pretending 
to  speak  for  every  case,  but,  speaking  of  these  tenants  generally,  were  they  persons 
able  to  pay  or  were  they  not? — The  great  majority  of  them  were. 

14.934.  Were  they  by  any  means  the  poorest  persons  on  the  estate  ? — Certainly  not. 

14.935.  Do  you  find  resistance  to  payment  or  difficulty  in  getting  payment  occur 
solely  in  cases  where  there  was  the  most  distress  or  not? — Not  at  all ;  they  were  people 
well  off  where  most  resistance  was  shown. 

14.936.  Do  you  believe  that  these  outrages  from  non-payment  of  rent  which  you 
have  referred  to,  were  the  result  of  simply  distress  and  inability  to  pay  ? — Not  all. 

14.937.  Now  there  is  a  matter,  I  do  not  know  that  I  need  go  into  it  at  present,  but 
if  necessary  you  can  give  Sir  C.  Russell  the  particulars  of  people  who  were  in  arrear 
who  did  not  ultimately  pay  ? — Certainly. 

14.938.  Now,  speaking  of  the  tenants  themselves,  you  went  among  them  ? — I  knotv 
them  intimately. 

14.939.  And  saw  them  from  day  to  day,  and  month  to  month,  as  the  case  may  be  ?- — 

Oh,  yes. 

14.940.  When  you  got  these  tenants  by  themselves,  did  they  apparently  show  any 
hostility  to  you  ? 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  We  must  not  have  these  details  in  general  language. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  This  is  a  question  that  can  only  be  answered  generally. 

(The  President.)  I  think  it  can  be  put. 

14.941.  (The  Attorney-General.)  Did  you  find  the  tenants  display  any  hostility  to 
you  or  the  landlord  when  you  got  them  by  themselves? — Up  to  October  1881,  the 
tenants  were  most  friendly,  and  when  we  went  out  on  the  farm,  they  would  chat  and 
talk  to  us,  and  tell  us  the  last  gossip  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  but  after  the  Land  League 
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in  1881  was  started,  when  we  used  to  go  out,  they  would  scowl  at  us,  and  set  their  dog 
at  us  when  we  passed  along  the  road. 

14,942.  How  long  did  that  last?— Until  the  latter  end  of  1883. 

14*943.  After  1883,  up  to  some  later  date,  what  terms  were  you  on?— We  were  on 
very  good  terms  until  January  1886,  when  the  National  Leage  again  attacked  the 
estate,  and  then  it  is  the  same  repetition  again,  scowling  at  us  when  we  pass,  and 
booing  and  blowing  horns  and  insulting  us  in  every  way  they  possibly  could  when  we 
pass  over  the  estate. 

14.944.  Is  the  National  League  powerful  in  your  district  now  or  not?  Yes;  it  is 
just  as  powerful  as  ever. 

14.945.  What  terms  are  you  on  now  ? — The  Plan  of  Campaign  is  sprung  on  me  now, 
and  of  course  it  is  the  fight  over  again. 

14.946.  One  question  about  the  evictions,  did  you  find  any  difference  in  the  way  you 
had  to  carry  evictions  out  in  these  years  1881  and  1882,  and  1885  and  1886,  to  what 
they  were  previously  ? — Yes,  up  to  1881,  the  sheriff  would  drive  all  over  the  estate 
with  the  bailiff  and  get  possession  quietly,  but  after  1881,  in  October,  we  had  to  bring 
180  troops  or  soldiers,  and  about  200  police  to  the  evictions. 

14.947.  Was  that  the  same  kind  of  resistance.  I  do  not  mean  to  all  the  evictions, 
when  the  Land  League  and  the  National  League  was  in  force  ? — Yes,  in  January  1886, 
I  had  to  evict  Mr.  MacMahon,  of  Bushmount,  and  I  had  to  bring  400  troops  to 
protect  me  there,  and  he  came  the  following  morning. 

14.948.  Do  you  remember  whether  there  was  any  difference  when  you  had  to  carry 
out  evictions  in  the  year  1883,  or  I  will  take  1884,  which  is  the  date  the  Land  League 
was  not  there?— The  sheriff  was  able  in  1884  to  go  over  the  estate  with  four 
policemen. 

Cross-examined  by  Sir  Charles  Russell. 

14.949.  I  understand  almost  your  last  answer  to  be  that  the  National  League  is  as 
powerful  as  it  ever  was  ? — Certainly. 

14.950.  Probably  more  so? — I  could  not  say  more  so. 

14.951.  You  mean  to  say  it  was  so  powerful  that  it  could  hardly  be  said  to  be  more 

powerful  ? — Exactly.  _ 

14.952.  And  are  the  great  majority  of  the  people  in  the  neighbourhood  with  which 

you  are  acquainted  members  of  it  ? — Yes. 

14.953.  People  of  all  classes  ? — All  the  farming  class. 

14.954.  And  shopkeepers,  as  well,  in  towns  ? — Yes,  some  shopkeepers. 

14.955.  Of  course,  there  are  some  exceptions ;  but,  generally  speaking,  the  farming 
class  and  the  shopkeeing  class  in  the  towns  ? — Yes. 

14.956.  Respectable  people  and  people  you  would  not  think  otherwise  than  highly 
of  ? — Yes,  most  respectable  people. 

14.957.  In  fact,  practically,  may  I  say  ail  the  respectable  people,  except  the  land¬ 
lords’ and  the  attaches  of  the  landlords  ?— Well,  there  are  very  respectable  people,  and 
a  great  many  rough  ones  too. 

14.958.  I  suppose,  even  among  the  landlord  class,  you  would  not  use  that  expression, 
perhaps,  but  there  are  degrees  of  merit  even  in  their  body,  I  suppose  ? — That  is  a 
matter  of  opinion. 

14.959.  I.  should  like  to  ask  one  or  two  general  questions :  first, .  you  have  read 
to-day  and  yesterday  a  number  of  letters  ;  this  is  not  the  first  court  of  inquiry  in  which 
those  letters  have  figured,  is  it? — No. 

14.960.  They  were  all  trotted  out,  read,  I  had  better  say,  they  were  all  read  by  you 
when  you  were  giving  your  evidence  before  the  Cowrper  Commission  ? — A  portion  of 
them. 

14.961.  Tell  me  any  that  were  not  read?— I  think  there  were  very  few  that  1  read  ; 
I  think  when  I  went  through  a  certain  number,  the  Commissioners  stopped  me,  and 
said  that  they  had  had  enough. 

14.962.  Tell  me  what  it  was  you  did  not  read  ? — I  read  all  I  have  read  for  the  last 
two  days  here,  but  I  know  quite  well  before  the  Royal  Commission  they  stopped  me, 
and  said  they  had  had  sufficient. 

14.963.  Tell  me  what  you  did  not  read  before  that  Commission.  I  suppose  you  read 
the  cream  of  the  correspondence  ? — I  read  them  as  they  came,  as  I  had  them  arranged. 

14.964.  At  all  events,  it  was  a  fairly  strong  sample  ? — Perhaps  so. 
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14.965.  I  was  a  little  struck  with  some  of  these  letters,  and  would  like  to  ask  a 
question  or  two  about  them,  a  general  question  or  two  first ;  you  have  read  several  this 
morning? — Yes. 

14.966.  I  do  not  pledge  myself  to  the  exact  number,  but  several,  some  four  or  five, 
perhaps  six? — Yes. 

14.967.  Which  were  written  in  1885,  1886  ? — Yes. 

14.968.  Am  I  right  in  saying  that,  with  those  exceptions,  all  the  others  were  written 
in  1881  ?— 1881  and  1882, 1  think. 

14.969.  Will  you  just  refer  me  to  any  in  1882,  or  rather  I  had  better  fix  a  date ;  this 
will  answer  my  purpose :  were  they  all  either  in  1881  or  before  May  1882  ? — They 
were,  in  the  latter  end  of  1881,  and  I  think  before  May  1882. 

( The  Attorney- General.)  There  are  several  in  1882,  Sir  Charles. 

( Sir  G.  Russell.)  Very  well,  I  will  take  it  so,  in  the  early  months  of  1882. 

14.970.  So  that  it  stands  thus :  a  number  of  letters  written  to  you  in  1881,  and  in 
the  early  months  of  1882,  and  then  some  half-dozen  written  to  you  in  1886  ? — 1885  and 
1886. 

14.971.  Then  the  intervening  period  is  a  blank,  so  far  as  this  class  of  correspondence 
is  concerned  ? — Yes. 

14.972.  That  is  to  say,  after  the  early  months  of  1882  up  to  1885,  1886,  you  were 
not  favoured  with  correspondence  of  this  kind  ? — No,  the  tenants  paid  me  openly. 

14.973.  I  will  come  to  that  in  a  moment  or  two.  I  want  to  get  the  facts  first ;  tell 
me,  did  it  happen  that  you  saw  some  of  these  correspondents  of  yours  before  they 
wrote  their  letters  ? — Certainly  not,  certainly  not,  I  did  not  see  them. 

14.974.  None  of  them  ? — None  of  the  tenants  before  they  wrote  the  letters.  Is  that 
your  question  ? 

14.975.  That  is  my  question  ?  —Certainly  not,  except  in  the  ordinary  way  of  paying 
rent,  I  have  seen  them  occasionally. 

14.976.  I  do  not  say  whether  it  was  an  ordinary  or  an  extraordinary  way,  but  you 
saw  them  ? — In  the  ordinary  way  of  paying  rent,  six  months  before. 

14.977.  Are  you  sure  ;  I  will  take  Herlehy,  for  instance.  Are  you  sure  you  did  not 
see  Herlehy  before  receiving  any  of  those  letters  ? — I  will  tell  you  the  exact  date  I  saw 
Herlehy ;  it  was  on  the  18th  of  December  1885,  when  he  came  into  the  office,  and 
asked  me  to  send  him  that  writ.  I  got  a  letter  from  him  on  the  7th  of  November,  and 
on  the  18th  of  December  1885  Herlehy  came  into  the  office,  personally,  and  asked  me 
to  send  him  a  copy  of  this  writ  in  my  hand,  which  I  did. 

14.978.  I  want  to  know  the  date  of  his  visit  when  he  asked  you  to  serve  the  writ  ? — 
The  18th  of  December  1885. 

14.979.  Herlehy  was  a  man  very  well  to  do  ? — Very  comfortable. 

14.980.  And  so  are  several,  probably  all  of  those  other  correspondents  ? — Yes,  they 

are. 

14.981.  You  know,  do  you  not,  rightly  or  wrongly  as  to  which — I  am  not  asking 
your  opinion  for  the  moment  — that  one  of  the  movements  of  the  tenants  was  that  all 
should  go  in,  the  richer  standing  by  the  poorer.  That  was  one  of  the  objects,  was  it 
not  ? — Yes,  I  think  I  heard  that.  Yes,  I  hoard  that. 

14.982.  No  doubt  you  heard  it? — Yes. 

14.983.  So  that  by  the  richer  and  wealthier  tenants  amongst  them  standing  with  the 
poorer,  they  should  all,  as  it  is  called,  “  present  an  united  front  ”  ? — Yes. 

14.984.  I  may  take  it  that  you  were  not  a  member  of  the  Land  League  ? — No. 

14.985.  Nor  a  member  of  the  National  League? — No. 

14.986.  You  were  fighting  against  both? — Certainly. 

14.987.  And  picking  up  the  best  crumbs  of  evidence  against  both  that  you  could  lay 
your  hands  on? — No,  I  was  not;  they  gave  me  any  amount  of  trouble,  the  National 
League  and  the  Land  League,  they  gave  me  serious  trouble  on  the  estate.  That  is  all 
I  know  about  them.  . 

14.988.  But  you  began  your  evidence  yesterday  by  telling  us  this,  in  answer  to  a 

question  that  was  put  to  you,  I  think  :  “Are  you  acquainted,  you  were  asked,  “  at  any 
“  rate,  so  far  as  public  acts  are  concerned,  with  the  doings  of  the  Land  League  and 
“  the  National  League  during  the  time  the  Land  League  and  National  League  were  in 
“  force  over  County  Kerry  ?  (A.)  I  made  it  part  of  my  duty  to  know  all  about  them  ”  ? 

— Yes,  that  is  a  fact. 
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14.989.  That  is  true  ? — That  is  a  fact. 

14.990.  Then  I  was  not  wrong,  was  I,  in  saying  that  you  did  collect  such  information 
as  you  could  about  them  ? — Yes,  I  had  to  fight  the  Leagues  :  the  National  League,  and 
I  had  first  to  fight  the  Land  League  in  1881,  1882,  and  1883.  Then  it  came  to  1885, 
and  I  had  to  fight  the  National  League.  Then  1885,  1886,  and  1887,  and  a  portion  of 
1888. 

14.991.  I  am  not  for  the  moment  blaming  you  at  all ;  I  am  asking  you  the  question. 
You  dM,  therefore,  think  it  part  of  your  duty  to  pick  up  all  the  information  about 
either  one  or  the  other  that  you  could  ? — Yes,  because  I  should  do  it. 

14.992.  I  want  to  know  the  fact  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

14.993.  And  you  have  told  us,  elaborately,  we  see,  the  result  of  your  observations? 
—Yes. 

14.994.  And  the  information  you  gathered  ? — Yes. 

14.995.  I  suppose  you  have  known,  in  your  experience  as  a  land  agent,  a  class  of 
tenants  who  might  be  described  as  persons  anxious  to  curry  favour  with  the  landlord  ? 
— A  few. 

14.996.  None  of  your  correspondents  were  of  that  class  ? — My  anonymous  corre¬ 
spondents  are  of  that  class. 

14.997.  We  have  not  heard  of  an  anonymous  correspondent  so  far ;  none  of  your 
correspondents,  whose  letters  have  been  read,  were  of  that  class  ? — No. 

14.998.  You  think  not? — No. 

14.999.  Will  you  kindly  tell  me,  is  Kerry  in  one  union  or  in  more  than  one  union  ? — 
Several  unions. 

15,000.  How  many  ? — Listowel  Union,  Tralee  Union,  Dingle  Union,  Castleisland 
Union,  and  Killarney  Union. 

15,001.  You  have  mentioned  five  ? — Yes. 

15,002.  You  are  a  magistrate,  I  think  you  said? — Yes. 

15,003.  The  land  agents  generally  are  ? — They  are,  as  a  rule. 

15,004.  And,  as  a  magistrate,  you  are  an  ex  officio  poor  law  guardian  ? — Yes. 

15,005.  Have  you  any  property  in  Kerry? — No;  I  have  some  house  property  in 
Listowel  of  mv  own. 

15,006.  None  in  the  part  in  which  you  reside,  Killarney  ? — No,  30  miles  away. 

15,007.  What  was  the  poor  rate  in  the  Killarney  Union  in  1878? — Well,  Coom 
division  was  5s.  in  the  £  ;  Kilcummin,  2s.  10 d. ;  Killarney  is  about  4s.  ;  and  there  was 
Busterfield  division,  I  think,  was  Is.  10c?.  :  it  varied  from  one  to  the  other. 

15,008.  Can  you  tell  us  the  average  of  the  union  in  which  Killarney  is  situated  ? — I 
should  say  the  average  is  about  2s.  6c?.  to  2s.  9 d.  in  the  £. 

15,009.  Would  you  say  so  ? — I  think  so. 

15,010.  Is  Lord  Kenmare’s  property  wholly  in  the  Killarney  Union  ? — All  in  the 
Killarney  Union,  and  all  in  the  Barony  of  Maghera. 

15,011.  I  do  not  quite  understand  this,  then.  You  referred  to  one  case  yesterday, 
and  you  read  a  letter  in  connexion  with  it.  Would  you  kindly  refer  to  it  again? — 
Patrick  Lawlor  of  Droumadesart. 

15,012.  Not  at  all.  Arthur  O’Keefe  ? — Of  Fort  William. 

15,013.  Arthur  O’Keefe  ? — Yes;  Arthur  O’Keefe,  is  it  of  Lisheen  or  Leansup,  or 
where  ? 

( The  Attorney-General.)  I  am  told  it  is  at  page  969. 

15,014.  (Sir  G.  Bussell.)  This  is  the  letter  : — “  I  enclose  this  cheque,  to  the  amount 
“  of  27 1.  17s.  6d.,  being  rent  due  of  my  farm,  the  Poor  Rate  being  11Z.  5s.”?  — 
I  think  in  that  case  he  was  not  allowed  his  Poor  Rate  the  previous  year,  having  this 
ticket ;  I  think  that  is  two  year’s  rent. 

15,015.  Assuming  that  to  be  so  ? — I  think  that  is  what  it  is. 

15,016.  What  was  that  man’s  rent? — I  think  his  rent  was  62/.  a  vear. 

15,017.  It  would  apparently  be  55/.  according  to  you  ? — Then  there  is  an  abatement 
of  20  per  cent. ;  he  gets  an  abatement  of  20  per  cent.  off. 

15,018.  Even  that  would  not  make  it.  However,  you  think  that  that  was  for  two 
years  ? — I  think  so. 

15,019.  Can  you  verify  that  ? — No  ;  I  do  not  know  that  I  could.  By  telegraphing 
to  Killarney,  I  could  find  out  in  a  few  moments. 

15,020.  I  must  take  it  for  the  present  from  your  statement ;  you  say  that  the 
average  was  not  more  than  3s.  in  the  £  ? — About  that,  I  think. 

15,021.  In  what  Union  in  Castleisland? — That  is  in  Tralee  Union. 
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15,022.  J)o  you  know  what  the  Poor  Rate  there  was  ? — I  do  not,  but  I  know  it  was 
very  high:  I  always  heard  they  paid  in  the  £  something  like  close  on  12s. 

15,023.  Then  there  was  a  great  deal  of  distress  in  that  neighbourhood  ? — In  1879 
and  1880 ;  the  commencement  of  1880  there  was  distress  everywhere. 

15,024.  It  was  general  in  that  county,  was  it  ? — Yes ;  we  had  a  very  bad  Autumn 
and  a  very  bad  Spring. 

15,025.  As  regards  these  ejectments  of  which  you  have  spoken,  and  the  figures,  of 
which  I  will  say  something  in  a  moment,  can  you  give  my  Lords  any  idea  of  the 
total  number  of  evictions  in  Kerry  from  1879  to  1883  ? — I  have  given  you  the  number 
of  the  total  evictions. 

15,026.  You  have  given  us  on  the  Kenmare  estate  the  total  evictions.  I  want  the 
total  evictions  in  the  County  of  Kerry  ? — I  could  not  tell  you  that. 

15,027.  Could  you  tell  us  whether  this  would  be,  or  not,  true,  that  in  1879-80  alone 
there  were  above  3,000  evictions  ? — I  could  not  tell  you. 

15,028.  Is  it  your  experience  or  not  that  evictions  contribute  to  crime  and  disturb¬ 
ance  ? — A  harsh  eviction  would. 

15,029.  May  I  say  that  evictions  would  ? — Harsh  evictions  would  certainly. 

15,030.  You  have  never  probably  known  a  harsh  eviction? — No. 

15,031.  Then  your  opinion  is  that  no  eviction  that  you  had  anything  to  do  with 
would  contribute  to  disturbance  or  to  crime  ? — Certainly  not,  and  I  would  be  glad  if 
some  person  would  point  me  out  one. 

15,032.  I  am  not  asking  you  what  ought  to  be,  I  am  asking  you  what  is  ? — Yes. 

15,033.  Is  it  that  you  think  that  your  evictions  ought  not  to  lead  to  disturbance  and 
crime  ? — Certainly  not. 

15,034.  Kindly  listen.  Is  it  that  they  ought  not  in  your  opinion  to  lead  to 
disturbance  or  crime,  or  that  they  do  not  ? — They  ought  not  to  have  led. 

15,035.  Apart  from  what  in  your  judgment  they  ought  to  lead  to,  you  know  it  is  true, 
is  it  not,  to  say  that  evictions  do  contribute  greatly  to  the  disturbance  of  the  country  ? 
— Harsh  evictions  do. 

15,036.  Again  we  are  going  back  to  the  point  of  “  ought.”  Do  they  not,  in  fact, 
contribute  greatly  to  the  disturbance  of  the  country,  and  therefore  to  crime  ? — If  the 
National  League  resist. 

15,037.  Kindly  answer  my  question  first? — Under  certain  circumstances  they  do, 
and  the  circumstances  are,  if  the  National  League  send  out  people,  and  blow  horns, 
and  assemble  people  at  the  evictions,  of  course  that  causes  disturbance  in  the  district. 

15,038.  In  other  words,  you  think  that  if  the  eviction  is  carried  out  quietly,  and 
nobody  resents,  and  nobody  complains,  that  it  ought  not  to  cause  disturbance? — Yes, 
it  does  not. 

15,039.  Very  well,  ought  not  and  does  not  ? — Yes. 

15,040.  What  proportion  of  the  evictions  carried  on  on  the  Kenmare  property  were 
by  what  is  known  as  Dublin  Writs  ? — In  1885  we  proceeded  by  writs  instead  of  eject¬ 
ments  to  fight  the  League. 

15,041.  1  think  you  are  misapprehending  my  question? — Not  at  all,  Sir  Charles, 
you  want  to  know  the  proportion  of  writs  served  on  the  estate. 

15,042.  No,  you  do  not  follow  me  ;  writs  are  one  thing  ;  you  may  be  suing  for  the 
rent  in  an  action  for  debt  ? — Yes. 

15,043.  That  would  be  by  writ.  I  am  speaking  of  Dublin  ejectments  as  contrasted 
with  the  ejectments  issued  by  the  County  Court  ? — Hcibares,  you  are  referring  to  ? 

15,044.  IS  o,  a  writ  of  possession  ? — A  writ  of  Ilabares  is  for  non-payment  of  rent, 
for  possession,  with  us. 

15,045.  How  many  of  those  were  issued? — In  1875,  there  were  2  served  on  the 
estate;  in  1878,  there  were  7  served  ;  in  1879,  there  were  2  served  ;  in  1880,  there 
were  5  served;  in  1881,  there  were  14  served;  in  1882,  there  were  9  served,  and  in 
1883  there  was  1  served. 

15,046.  Go  on  ? — That  is  all. 

15,047.  Were  there  no  writs — writs  of  ejectment  in  superior  courts  in  1884,  1885, 
and  1886  ? — There  were  writs  to  seize  their  goods. 

15,048.  No  writs  of  ejectment? — Thero  were  no  Ilabares  of  ejectment;  there  were 
no  writs  of  possession. 

15,049.  You  do  not  really  quite  follow  mo.  You  may  pursue  an  ejectment  to  the 
end,  in  which  case  you  would  have  your  writ  of  Ilabares,  as  you  call  it  ? — Yes. 
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15,050.  I  am  inquiring  as  to  the  proceedings  of  ejectments  in  the  superior  courts 
rather  than  in  the  county  courts  ;  are  there  any  more  ? — Certainly  not,  I  have  given 

you  all.  ,  .  -00_ 

15,051.  Now,  about  the  writs  in  the  superior  courts  for  rent? — Yes,  m  1885  we 

ceased  to  bring  ejectments  on  the  property  to  any  large  extent,  and  in  1885  there  were 
20  writs  served ;  in  1886,  33  writs  served ;  in  1887,  47  writs  served ;  in  1888,  38  writs 
served. 

15,052.  I  want  you  just  to  follow  out  the  mode  of  proceeding  then  in  these  cases. 
What  is  the  cost  of  the  writ  to  begin  with  ? — 21.  10s. 

15,053.  Were  there  any  of  those  cases  which  were  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 

county  court  ? — Oh,  yes. 

15,054.  How  many  ? — Several ;  they  were  all  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  county 
court. 

15,055.  That  is  what  I  was  asking  you.  There  were  none  of  them  that  were  not 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  county  court? — Certainly;  they  were  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  county  court. 

15,056.  Then  1  may  take  it  that  the  costs  in  the  county  court  would  be  very  much 
less  ? — The  costs  in  an  ejectment  would  be  about  21.  19s.  lOd.  _ 

15.057.  Whereas  the  cost  of  a  mere  writ  in  the  other  court  is  21.  10s.  ? — 21.  10s. 
15,058.  I  suppose  I  may  take  it  from  you  that  you  proceeded  in  the  more  summary 
way  to  strike  terror  to  the  tenants  ? — No,  the  Land  League  were  telling  the  tenants  not 
to  pay,  and  I  had  to  take  the  most  summary  means  I  could. 

15,059.  The  other  would  be  as  summary,  but  less  expensive  ? — No,  it  would  not  be 
as  summary,  because  I  should  have  to  wait  for  three  months,  and  I  could  not  get  any 
ejectment  out  till  six  months  afterwards. 

15,060.  You  took  that' as  being  the  more  summary  method  of  striking  terror? — I 
had  to  do  it  to  get  the  rent. 

'  15,061.  You  did  it? — Yes,  from  the  action  of  the  Land  League.  _ 

15,062.  And  neither  in  cases  of  ejectment  or  in  cases  of  suing  for  the  rent  were 
there  any  of  those  cases  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  County  Court  ? — All  within 
the  jurisdiction. 

15,063.  I  want  you  to  follow  out  this  course  of  proceeding,  please.  When  you  sue 
for  the  rent  you  get  judgment  ? — Sometimes. 

15,064.  I  mean  where  you  succeed  you  get  judgment  ? — Yes. 

15,C65.  And  you  may  either  proceed  to  sell  under  the  execution  such  chattels  as  the 

tenant  has  ;  that  is  one  way,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

15,066.  Or  another  way  is  to  set  up  for  public  auction  the  interest  that  the  tenant 
pas? — Yes.  When  you  send  the  writ  to  the  sheriff  he  tries  to  make  a  seizure  under 
that  writ ;  if  he  returns  “  no  goods  ”  then  we  put  up  the  farm  for  sale. 

15,067.  That  is  what  I  was  going  to  say,  and  you  know  from  the  state  of  feeling  in 
the  country,  or  as  you  prefer  to  put  it,  from  the  action  of  the  Land  League  or  the 
National  League,  that  there  would  be  a  very  great  improbability  of  there  being  any 
bidders  ? — Certainly. 

15,068.  Then  the  result  is  the  tenant’s  interest  is  bought  in  for  a  comparatively 

small  sum  ? — Generally  about  51.  t 

15,069.  Although  it  may  really  represent  a  great  deal  more? — I  know  a  mans 
interest  which  was  fixed  by  the  Commissioners  at  1,100/.,  and  it  was  allowed  to  go 
for  51. 

15,070.  And  the  bidding  is  either  the  bid  of  the  landlord  or  his  agent? — Certainly, 
nobody  else. 

15,071.  And  then  on  that  purchase  he  would  have  a  conveyance  from  the  sheriff  of 
the  tenant’s  interest  ? — Yes. 

15,072.  And  would  be  entitled  to  proceed  to  eviction  on  the  title  ? — Yes. 

15,073.  And  in  that  case  there  would  be  no  proceeding  for  redemption  ? — No. 
15,074.  How  many  cases  of  that  kind  were  there  altogether  on  the  estate  from 
1879’ to  1886-87? — There  was  one  in  1881,  Daniel  Crowley  of  Cloonteens,  whom  the 
League  defended  in  Dublin  by  Mr.  Roderick. 

15,075.  That  you  have  already  mentioned  ? — There  was  James  Flynn  s  case  in  the 
same  year. 

15,076.  I  do  not  mind  you  giving  the  names  if  you  wish  to,  but  for  my  purpose 
just  give  me  the  number  in  these  years  ? 
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15,077.  {The  President.)  Is  that  an  actual  case  that  you  mentioned  on  the  estate,  the 

1,100Z.  ?— Yes.  .  t  ,  .  .  ,  . 

{The  President.)  Would  you  object  to  folllowing  that — I  mean  what  kind  or  case 

was  it  ? 

{Sir  C.  Bussell.)  I  will,  my  Lord,  follow  it  it  up. 

{The  Witness.)  There  was  one  in  1882  Michael  Moynhan  of  Knocknamucklagh. 
He  was  defended  by  the  Land  League  also.  There  was  Catherine  Mahony  of 
Ballybrack  in  1883 :  one  in  1883  and  one  in  1887 . 

15,078.  But  you  have  told  me  there  were  20  in  1885  ?— They  were  writs  issued— 
ordinary  writs  and  their  cattle  seized,  not  their  farm  sold. 

15,079.  I  misunderstood  you  then.  I  see.  How  many  altogether  were  there  of 
those  others? — There  was  Daniel  Crowley  in  1881,  James  Flynn  in  1881,  that  is  two  ; 
Michael  Moyrihan,  three  in  1882  ;  Catherine  Mahoney  in  1883,  that  is  four. 

15,080.  We  will  add  up  the  names  if  you  will  tell  us  each  year  ?— Two  in  1881,  two 
in  1882,  and  two  in  1887. 

15,081.  Then  there  were  none  in  1885  and  1886  ? — No, 

15,082.  Two  in  1887  ? — Yes,  that  is  all. 

15,083.  And  none  in  1888  ? — No — Oh,  one  in  1888. 

15,084.  What  was  the  name  of  this  case,  where  you  say  the  tenant’s  interest  was 
bought? — Hanoria  Shea  of  Cleery,  Ballydouney. 

15,085.  How  was  her  interest  fixed  at  1,100/.  ?— By  the  Land  Commission. 

15,086.  When  was  it  fixed? — It  was  fixed  by  Mr.  John  George  McCarthy,  Com¬ 
missioner,  on  the  30th  June,  1884. 

15,087.  At  1,100/.  ? — At  1,100/.  the  two  farms  of  Ballydouney  and  Cleery. 

15,088.  Can  I  see  the  paper  you  are  looking  at? — Yes ;  that  is  a  copy  of  John 
George  McCarthy’s  judgment. 

15,089.  Vfhere  did  Mrs.  Shea  live  ?— At  Cleery,  within  a  mile  of  the  town  of 

Killarney. 

15,090.  When  was  the  sale  of  her  interest? — It  was  on  the  11th  June,  1887. 

15,091.  And  the  landlord  bought  it  for  51. 1—51.  each  farm  ;  10/.  altogether. 

15,092.  Was  she  turned  out? — Yes. 

15,093.  Is  she  out  still  ? — Yes. 

15,094.  And  has  the  farm  been  re-let  ? — No. 

15,095.  Is  it  lying  vacant  ? — No,  it  is  stocked  with  a  caretaker  and  two  policemen. 
It  is  stocked,  and  a  caretaker  and  two  police  are  in  possession. 

15,096.  Where  is  this  lady,  Mrs.  Hanoria  Shea  ? — Mrs.  Shea  is  dead.  I  may  mention 
that  in  1886  I  had  to  sue  this  tenant  for  her  judicial  rent,  and  I  seized  her  stock,  and 
after  they  were  sold  at  the  public  pound,  the  rent  was  paid  with  19/.  costs.  Then  her 
son  led  the  agitation.  He  is  the  principal  National  Leaguer  in  that  district.  He 
attacked  the  office  in  every  possible  way,  and  prevented  the  payment  of  rent. 

15,097.  I  want  to  get  the  date  from  you — it  is  important  in  another  connexion  ; 
it  was  in  1886  ;  the  rent  was  fixed  in  June  1884  ? — Yes. 

15,098.  And  it  was  in  1886  she  complained  of  the  rent  being  too  high  ? — I  think  in 
1883.  She  went  into  the  Court  in  1883.  I  think  she  served  her  notices  in  1883. 

15,099.  Very  likely,  but  you  knew  at  that  time  the  reduction  in  her  rent  only  dates 
from  the  time  of  the  judgment  ? — Yes  ;  the  gale  day  after  the  judgment. 

15.100.  It  has  no  relation  back?— No,  it  runs  from  the  gale  day  after  the  judgment. 
{The  President.)  What  was  the  rent  ? 

{Sir  C.  Russell.)  I  will  give  your  Lordship  the  figures. 

15.101.  {Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  The  two  farms  ?— The  gross  judicial  rent  is  263/. 
The  valuation  is  190/.,  the  acreage  131/.,  the  tenant’s  value  1,164/. 

15.102.  {The  President.)  How  much  in  arrear  at  the  time  ?— Twelve  months’ rent. 

I  may  mention,  my  Lords,  that  when  I  served  this  woman  with  a  writ  her  son  took 
defence  in  Dublin.  Mr.  Mahony,  of  Killarney,  defended  the  aotion.  At  the  last 
moment,  when  it  was  coming  for  trial,  Mr.  Mahony  gave  consent  for  judgment. 
Mr.  Mahony  came  into  court  then  and  asked  for  a  settlement.  I  said  to  him  1  was 
prepared  to  take  50/.  in  hand  and  give  him  time  for  another  50/.  to  the  30th  Juno. 
That  was  in  April  1887.  Mr.  Mahony  said  that  was  very  fair,  but  the  tenant  would 
not  accept  it  unless  I  extended  the  time  until  September  for  the  other  50/.  1  told  him 

that  was  an  impossibility,  because  I  closed  my  accounts  on  the  30th  Juno  1887,  and 
his  rent,  being  a  judicial  rent,  it  should  be  paid  up  fairly  to  a  certain  date.  Well,  he 
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refused  that  offer.  Then  I  put  up  both  these  farms  for  sale,  and  after  I  put  them  up 
for  sale,  he  came  into  the  office  and  asked  for  further  terms.  I  said  I  was  quite  willing 
to  let  him  back  on  the  payment  of  six  months’  rent,  and  I  would  take  the  costs  by 
instalments.  He  said  he  would  not  do  it,  and  walked  out  of  the  office. 

15.103.  (Sir  G.  Bussell.)  What  time  was  asked  for  the  payment? — In  April  1886, 
when  he  gave  consent  for  judgment,  Mr.  Mahony  came  into  the  office  and  asked  for 
terms. 

15.104.  I  only  want  to  get  what  extension  of  time  for  payment  he  asked  for? — I 
wanted  to  get  50 1.  in  hands,  and  the  other  50/.  by  the  30th  June.  He  offered  to  pay 
50 l.  in  hands  and  the  other  50 Z.  in  September. 

15.105.  And  upon  that  you  differed  ? — Yes. 

15.106.  This  was  not  a  case  of  refusing  to  pay  rent  at  all  ? — No. 

15.107.  It  was  a  case  of  asking  time  to  pay? — No;  he  refused  unless  he  got  an 
abatement.  He  distinctly  refused  to  pay  unless  he  got  an  abatement  on  the  judicial 
rent  of  30  per  cent. 

15.108.  You  are  aware,  of  course,  that  Parliament  intervened  ? — Yes. 

15.109.  And  did  allow  the  tenants,  whose  rents  had  been  fixed  before  a  particular 
date,  to  go  in  in  respect  of  the  judicial  rents  ? — Yes. 

15.110.  On  account  of  an  abnormal  fall  in  1885,  1886,  and  1887  ? — Yes. 

15.111.  That  is  so,  is  it  not? — Yes. 

15.112.  An  abnormal  fall  of  prices  is  what  I  am  talking  about? — Yes. 

15.113.  I  may  take  it  that  you  did  not  agree  that  there  was  any  necessity  for  that 
revision  at  all  ? — Of  course  I  agreed.  If  I  did  not  agree  I  would  not  offer  to  take 
100/.  out  of  263/. 

15.114.  No  ;  did  you  agree  there  was  any  fair  demand  for  that  revision  at  all? — Of 
course  I  agreed.  That  is  the  reason  I  offered  to  take  100/.  out  of  263/. 

15.115.  I  must  ask  you,  did  you  not  say  this  before  the  Commission.  I  will  read  the 
whole  of  it. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  What  is  the  number  ? 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  18,324 — Cowper’s  Commission. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  That  is  Cowper’s  Commission. 

(The  President.)  Yes,  I  have  not  seen  it,  but  I  have  given  directions  it  should  be  got 
for  me. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  It  is  4969  of  1887. 

15.116.  (Sir  G.  Bussell.)  I  asked  for  the  date  of  this  transaction.  This  evidence  is 

given  on  the  13th  November  1886.  (18,324.)  “  Then,  in  your  opinion,  there  is  no 

“  necessity  for  a  revision  of  the  judicial  rents? — Oh,  certainly  not,  because  the  Land 
“  Commission  strained  every  point  they  could  in  favour  of  the  tenant  ”  ? — So  they 
did. 

15.117.  That  was  the  landlords’  point  of  view? — Certainly  they  did. 

15.118.  I  know  you  say  so.  (18,325.)  “  And  rents  can  be  paid  now  throughout  the 
“  estate,  not  only  the  judicial  rents,  but  in  the  other  cases  also  ? — Certainly  ;  but  Lord 
“  Kenmare’s  trustees  gave  25  per  cent,  on  the  last  gale  ”  ? — Yes,  that  is  on  the  May 
1885. 

15.119.  “  And  they  are  giving  20  per  cent,  on  this  December  gale.  (18,326. 
“  Mr.  Neligan.)  Then  there  is  no  necessity  for  any  revision  of  the  judicial  rents  ? — 
“  Certainly  not.  (18,327.  Lord  Milltown.)  Do  you  think  that  the  circumstances  of 
“  the  tenants  demanded  that  abatement  ?  ”-*-that  is  the  20  per  cent.  “  Well,  I  think  so 
“  to  the  yearly  tenants.  (18,328.)  On  account  of  the  exceptionally  bad  times  ? — On 
“  account  of  the  fall  in  prices  ”  ? — Yes. 

15.120.  Then  you  see  you  were  of  opinion  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  a  revision 
of  judicial  rents,  because  the  Land  Commission  had  strained  every  point  they  could  in 
favour  of  the  tenant  ? — Where  the  tenant  was  solvent  there  was  no  occasion  for  it,  but 
where  the  judicial  tenant  is  not  solvent  there  is  every  occasion  for  it. 

15.121.  Let  me  ask  you  this.  Is  it  the  landlord  view,  or  the  landlord’s  agent  point 
of  view,  that  the  question  of  the  justice  or  injustice  of  pressing  for  a  given  rent 
depends  upon  anything  except  whether  the  land  has  or  has  not  fairly  produced  the 
rent  ? — Not  at  all.  I  will  tell  you  how  we  proceed.  If  a  tenant  is  able  to  pay — 

15.122.  Now,  I  must  please  have  an  answer  to  my  question.  It  is  clear  enough  ? — 
Well,  what  is  it  ? 
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15.123.  You  say,  “  if  the  tenant  is  able  to  pay  ” — “  solvent,”  I  think,  was  the 
expression  ? — Yes. 

15.124.  He  ought  to  get  no  abatement  ? — His  judicial  rent  is  a  fair  rent  and  if  he  is 
solvent  he  should  get  no  abatement. 

15.125.  But  you  have  told  us  after  the  judicial  rents  were  fixed — I  mean  previous 
to  1886  and  1887,  there  was  a  very  serious  abnormal  fall  in  prices? — Certainly. 

15.126.  What  I  am  asking  you  is  this  :  is  it  your  view  that  a  tenant  is  not  entitled 
to  any  consideration  in  the  way  of  abatement,  so  long  as  he  is  able  from  any  means 
or  from  any  sources  to  pay  ? — Certainly  not. 

15.127.  He  is  not  entitled  ? — He  is  entitled  to  get  a  fair  abatement  if  the  times 
come  down. 

15.128.  What  was  it  you  meant  by  saying  the  solvent  tenants  were  not  entitled  to 
any  abatement,  but  the  tenants  that  were  not  solvent  might  be  ? — What  I  said  was 
this.  The  solvent  judicial  tenants — their  present  rents  are  fair.  Of  course  there  are 
a  lot  of  judicial  tenants  whose  rents  are  fair,  but  who  are  not  able  to  pay,  and  those 
certainly  I  would  give  an  abatement  to. 

15.129.  You  really  are  arguing  in  a  circle,  if  you  will  excuse  my  saying  it.  Why 
do  you  bring  in  the  question  of  solvent  tenant  at  all,  if  since  the  rents  were  judicially 
fixed,  there  has  been  what  you  call  an  abnormal  fall  of  prices  ? — Take  a  solvent 
judicial  tenant :  his  land  is  let  fair ;  he  is  comfortable  in  every  way,  and  he  requires 
no  abatement. 

15.130.  That  is  to  say,  although  the  harvest  and  working  of  the  farm  would  not 
have  justified  the  rent  in  1866  and  1867  by  reason  of  the  fall  of  prices,  yet  because 
he  has  means,  you  think  he  ought  to  pay  ? — Certainly,  I  think,  if  he  has  got  a  fair 

rent. 

15.131.  And  without  any  abatement? — Yes. 

15.132.  I  am  not  questioning  whether  your  view  is  right  or  wrong  for  the  moment ; 
I  only  want  to  understand.  What  was  the  schedule  that  was  actually  applied  under 
the  Act  of  1887,  which  your  Lordships  will  take  for  the  moment  on  trust,  for  your 
Lordships  have  not  heard  of  it  yet ;  what  was  the  schedule  that,  under  the  Act  of 
1887,  was  applied  to  the  union  in  which  Lord  Kenmare’s  property  is  situated  ? — On 
the  rents  fixed  in  1881  :  the  Commissioners,  on  the  27th  December,  added  a  further 
reduction  of  13^  per  cent ;  on  the  rents  fixed  in  1882,  they  added  a  further  reduction 
of  14]-  per  cent. ;  on  the  rents  fixed  in  1883,  they  added  a  further  reduction  of  16^- 
per  cent.  ;  on  the  rents  fixed  in  the  year  1884  they  added  a  further  reduction  of 
12  per  cent.,  and  on  the  rents  fixed  up  to  December  1885,  they  added  a  further 
reduction  of  3f  per  cent. 

15.133.  So  that  the  point  from  which  the  abnormal  fall  apparently  was  to  be 
considered  was  from  the  end  of  December  1885  ? — Yes. 

15.134.  So  that  tenants  who  had  got  their  rents  judicially  fixed  before  that  date 
were  entitled  to  a  revision  ? — Yes. 

15.135.  Those  who  had  got  their  rents  fixed  after  that  date  were  not  entitled  to  a 
revision  ? — Exactly,  that  is  quite  so. 

15,136-7.  On  the  assumption  that  as  regards  the  rents  fixed  after  that  date  the 
Commissioners  had  presumably  taken  into  account  the  fall  that  had  existed  ? — Certainly, 
and  they  did. 

( The  President.)  What  is  the  Act  of  1887  you  refer  to  ? 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  It  is  called  the  Land  Law  Ireland  Amendment  Act,  1887. 

(The  President.)  I  wanted  the  chapter. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  I  do  not  recollect  the  chapter.  Your  Lordship  will  have  to  hear 
the  whole  history  of  these  Acts,  I  am  afraid,  at  a  later  stage. 

15.138.  That  is  Killarney? — Yes. 

15.139.  Are  these  reductions  cumulative.  As  you  read  them,  they  sounded  as  if  they 
were  cumulative? — No,  they  are  not.  I  think  they  averago  about  12  per  cent. 

15.140.  Only  one  other  word  in  this  connexion.  That  reduction  is  not  a  permanent 
one? — Three  years  from  1887,  I  think  it  is. 

15.141.  And  then  at  the  end  of  that  time  the  rents  rise  again  to  the  former  point  at 
which  they  were  fixed  ? — Yes,  you  cease  to  allow  the  abatement  at  the  end  of  three 
years. 

15.142.  You  told  us,  I  think,  that  you  had  lived  in  Killarney  practically  all  your 
life,  except  when  you  were  away  at  school  ? — I  have  been  living  in  Killarney  since  the 
26th  January  1876. 
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15,143.  Before  that,  I  thought  ?— I  have  been  living  in  the  county  of  Kerry  all  my 

life,  except  when  I  was  at  school.  .  . 

15  144  That  is  what  I  understood.  Let  me  see  if  I  realise  your  opinion.  You  say 
that  the  relations  between  landlords  and  tennants  in  Kerry  were  of  the  most  friendly 
and  cordial  character  ? — I  speak  of  Lord  Kenmare. 

15.145.  Then  you  wish  to  confine  it  to  Lord  Kenmare  ? — Certainly. 

15.146.  And  was  continued  up  till  when? — Till  the  9th  January  1882,  when  the 

O’Donoghue  held  a  meeting  in  Killarney. 

15.147.  (The  Attorney-General.)  Listry,  I  think  it  was? — No,  that  was  m  1881. 

15.148.  (Sir  C.  Bussell.)  Then  the  O’Donoghue  and  his  meeting  and  speech  were  the 
fons  et  origo  mali,  were  they  ? — They  began  to  abuse  Lord  Kenmare  and  the  estate,  and 

everything  connected  with  him.  „ 

15.149.  You  do  not  think  that  any  protection  for  the  tenants  was  wanted  at  all  f — 

In  1880  ?  .  . 

15.150.  Yes? — In  1880  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  give  the  tenants  every  assist¬ 
ance,  because  there  were  several  of  them  blue  with  hunger  owing  to  the  fearful  autumn 
they  had  in  1879. 

15.151.  You  do  not  quite  follow  me.  I  heard  you  say  that  yesterday.  My  point 
was,  did  you  think  it  was  necessary  to  give  them  legal  protection  ? — How  do  you  mean 

legal  protection  ?  . 

15.152.  Would  you  have  thought  it  better  to  leave  them  entirely  to  these  cordial 

and  sympathetic  relations  between  the  landlord  and  tenant  and  agent  ?  Certainly,  in 
Lord  Kenmare’s  case. 

15.153.  Do  you  think  the  Land  Act  of  1881  was  a  great  mistake  ?— No,  I  do  not. 

15*154.  You  do  not  ?— No,  not  at  all.  T  ,  ^ 

15,155.  Not  even  on  Lord  Kenmare’s  estate  ? — No.  Lord  Kenmare  only  wants  a 
fair  rent  fixed  on  his  property,  and  we  were  only  too  delighted  to  get  the  Land  Act 

to  fix  the  rent  on  it.  . 

15  156  Then  you  were  delighted  with  the  Act  of  1880  ?— Perfectly  satisfied.  Lord 

Kenmare  only  wanted  a  fair  rent  on  his  property.  We  did  not  object  in  the  slightest 

degree.  .  .  ^  ,  .,  ,r 

15  157.  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  that  testimony  m  respect  of  it.  You  are  too  young 

to  recollect  the  original  Land  Act  of  1870  ?— No,  I  am  not.  I  remember  it.  1 

remember  it  quite  well.  _  T  ..  ,, 

15,158.  It  had  very  little  effect  in  the  country  ? — Well,  I  do  not  think  it  was  worth 

mT5L'l59.  j  qUite  agree  with  you.  Were  arrears  a  trouble  at  all  on  Lord  Kenmare’s 
property '?— No.  There  are  tenants  on  Lord  Kenmare’s  property  at  present  who  owe 
the  1883  rent — the  rent  which  fell  due  in  May  and  November  1883. 

15.160.  I  should  rather  have  considered  all  that  pointed  to  the  arrears  being  a 
trouble  ?— Well,  they  are  not  a  trouble.  Of  course,  where  you  have.  2,000  tenants 
there  must  be  some  poor  ones  amongst  them.  There  are  about  200  poor  tenants  on 
Lord  Kenmare’s  estate. 

15.161.  But  you  do  not  think  the  arrears  were  a  trouble  ? — Certainly  not,  because 
the  poor’  man  always  brings  in  what  he  can  make  in  order  to  hold  his  holding.  He 

does  not  join  the  agitation,  but  pays  as  he  can.  . 

15  162.  Did  you  think  the  Arrears  Act  was  necessary  ? — It  ruined  the  country, 
because  it  made  every  man  dishonest.  Honest  men  it  made  dishonest  people  of. 

15.163.  I  want  to  get  your  views  ? — Yes,  those  are  my  views,  and  my  experience 

of  if 

15.164.  You  approve  of  the  Land  Act  of  1881,  but  think  the  Arrears  Act  was  a 
dishonest  Act  ? — Yes,  certainly  it  was  a  dishonest  Act.  It  turned  honest  people,  and 

made  them  dishonest.  .  . 

15.165.  You  did  not  think  there  was  anything  in  the  general  condition  ot  the 
people,  or  with  a  view  to  the  peace  of  the  country,  that  rendered  that  necessary  at  all  ? 
—Some  Act  was  necessary  at  the  time,  but  I  do  not  approve  of  the  Arrears  Act  of 

1883 

15.166.  What  Act  did  you  think  was  necessary  ? — Some  other  Act  was  necessary. 
15*, 167.  What?— I  could  not  tell  you  what  Act  was  necessary.  Something ;;,was 

necessary,  but  certainly  the  Arrears  Act  ruined  the  whole  place. 

15,168.  What  Act  did  you  think  it  was  ?  An  Act  to  put  down  all  the  Land  League, 
and  put  all  the  leaders  in  prison  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  that  was  necessary. 
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15,169.  You  did  not  think  it  was  necessary  in  any  way  to  deal  with  arrears  ;  very 
g00(j  ? — Not  on  Lord  Kenmare’s  estate. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  He  has  not  said  that.  # 

15  170.  ( Sir  G.  Bussell.)  Are  you  speaking  entirely  of  Lord  Kenmare  s  estate  f — 
Yes,  soleiy.  I,  of  course,  only  know  about  other  estates  by  rumour,  but  am  speaking 

from  experience  of  Lord  Kenmare  s  estate. 

15  171.  You  have  more  than  once  used  the  expression  which  was  striking— you 
used  it  vesterday  evening  and  repeated  it  this  morning,  that  in  1879-80  the  people 
I  think  you  used  the  expression  “ the  people,”  or  “some  of  the  people,  were  blue 

with  hunger  ? — Yes,  that  is  perfectly  true.  .  9  mi  u  l 

15  172  Was  there  great  and  general  distress  in  Kerry  ? — There  was.  We  had  a 
fearful  autumn  and  a  fearful  winter,  and  a  very  bad  spring.  It  was  raining  m 
Killarney  from  the  1st  of  January  up  to  about  the  3rd  of  March  without  stopping. 

15,173.  My  limited  experience  of  Killarney  is  that  it  generally  rams  m  Killarney  ? 
_ Well,  we  get  every  passing  shower  as  a  rule.  We  generally  live  in  our 

waterpr^  there  had  been  a  very  great  failure  of  the  potato  crops  ? — Yes,  they 


were  not  worth  eating.  ,  .  ,  ,  . 

15.175.  And  I  presume  it  was  upon  that  that  the  people  depended  tor  their 

sustenance  ? — The  majority. 

15.176.  The  great  majority  ?— I  think  so.  n  . 

15.177.  It  is  to  the  other  crops  they  look  to  the  payment  of  their  rent  ?— Yes,  and 

the  sale  of  their  pigs  and  calves. 

15.178.  The  sale  of  their  stock?:  Yes.  .  ,  ,  . 

15.179.  Do  you  find  that  in  Kerry,  as  in  other  places  we  have  heard  ot,  the  tenants 

are  frequently  assisted  by  their  friends  in  other  places  ?— Oh,  yes.  . 

15  180  To  pay  their  rent?— Yes,  constantly  their  children  from  America  often  send 


me  their  rent.  „  ^ ,  ,, 

15  181.  That  has  been  so  as  long  as  you  recollect? — Oh  yes,  constantly. 

15*182.  And  I  think  in  some  of  the  letters  which  were  read  yesterday  you  have 
received  payments  also  from  Manchester  and  Dublin  ?  Yes.  . 

15,183.  I  think  in  one  case  where  a  man  had  two  sons  in  the  Excise  ?— les,  Cronin, 


°f  l^lSA^Wm  'had  sons  in  the  Excise  ?— No,  he  was  steward  to  Collin  Brothers, 


contractors,  in  Dublin.  .  1Q„r  „ 

15.185.  Mr.  Hussey  succeeded  to  the  Kenmare  property,  did  he  not,  m  i87o-/b 

July  1874,  I  think  he  was  appointed  agent. 

15.186.  Was  there  on  the  2nd  September  1879.  a  memorial  presented  to  Lord 
Kenmare  by  the  general  body  of  his  tenantry,  praying  for  a  reduction  ?  I  think  so  , 
I  am  not  quite  sure,  but  I  think  so. 

15  187.  I  believe  the  dates  I  am  giving  you  are  accurate  i—  les,  1  think  so. 

15*  188.  Was  there  on  the  5th  September  a  conference  of  the  Catholic  clergy  of  the 
Listowell  Deanery,  at  which  a  resolution  was  passed  that  a  reduction  of  the  rents  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  save  the  people  from  destruction  i  that  was  in  Noith  Kerry. 

That  is  30  miles  away  from  Killarney. 

15,189.  Do  you  recollect  the  circumstance  ? — Well,  I  heard  about  it. 

15*190.  Was  there  on  the  9th  September  a  resolution  of  the  clergy  of  the  Millstreet 

Deanery  to  the  same  effect  ? — I  heard  so.  . 

15,191.  (The  Attorney -General.)  Is  that  in  Lord  Kenmare’s  district;  No.  > 

15*192.  (Sir  C.  Russell.)  I  am  not  dealing  with  Lord  Kenmare’s  district?  It  is 

about  20  miles  from  Killarney. 

15.193.  Although  we  know  Millstreet  is  not  on  Lord  Kenmare’s  property,  it  is  the 
fact,  is  it  not,  that  the  priests  attending  the  Deanery  meeting  would  be  some  of  them 
from  Lord  Kenmare’s  neighbourhood  ? — Yes,  it  is  in  the  diocese  of  Kerry. 

15.194.  I  wish  to  -ask  you  about  one  more  gentleman.  Canon  Griffen  was  the 
clergyman  presiding  at  that  meeting  ? — Yes. 

15.195.  Do  you  know  Canon  Griffen  is  a  man  who  has  been  unfriendly  to  the 
League,  has  he  not  ?— He  has  never  countenanced  the  League. 

15.196.  Did  Lord  Kenmare,  in  answer  to  those  representations,  at  that  timo  make 
any  reduction  ? — They  got  the  reduction  on  the  rent.  I  could  not  tell  you  roally,  but 
I  know  they  got  the  reduction  on  the  November  1879  rent. 
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15.197.  That  is  not  an  answer  to  what  I  was  putting  to  you.  Do  you  not  know 
that  Lord  Kenmare  said  that  if  the  low  prices  continued  he  would,  the  following 
Spring,  be  willing  to  inquire  into  the  matter,  and,  if  necessary,  presumably  make  a 
reduction  ? — All  I  know  is  this,  thaff  on  the  November  1879  rent  the  tenants  got  20 
per  cent,  abatement,  in  addition  to  a  large  expenditure  on  the  estate  in  the  way  of 
improvements  and  loans. 

15.198.  That  is  a  different  thing.  You  mean  on  the  Kenmare  property  ? — Yes. 

15.199.  On  the  private  demesnes  ? — No,  on  the  estate. 

15.200.  I  will  come  back  to  that  in  a  second.  Is  it,  or  is  it  not,  a  fact  that  no 
abatement  was  made  until  the  next  year? — No  abatement  was  made,  I  think,  except 
on  the  November  1879  rent,  which  was  paid  the  following  March. 

15.201.  Was  any  abatement  made  until  the  next  year  is  my  question  ? — It  was 
made  on  the  November  1879  rent,  which  was  payable  in  the  following  January  and 
April. 

15.202.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  get  ? — But  I  may  mention  that  previous  to  the 
9th  of  January  1880,  Lord  Kenmare  was  spending  close  upon  300Z.  a  week  on  labour 
when  the  distress  set  in  in  October  1877.  Mr.  Hussey  was  directed  to  have  a  large 
expenditure  on  the  estate,  and  the  labour  bill  from  October  1879  until  close  in  the 
middle  of  April  came  to  300Z.  a  week. 

15.203.  When  did  that  expenditure  begin? — October  1879. 

15.204.  Was  that  under  a  Statute,  Was  that  money  advanced  under  a  Statute  at 
exceptionally  low  rates  of  interest  to  the  tenants  ? — Yes. 

15.205.  That  is  to  say,  no  interest  for  two  years,  and  after  that  1  per  cent.  ? — Yes. 

15.206.  That  was  the  money  you  were  referring  to  ? — Yes,  and  the  very  Saturday 
before  the  O’Donoghue  held  his  meeting  on  the  9th  of  January  1880,  Lord  Kenmare’s 
labour  bill  that  week  was  268Z. 

15.207.  Out  of  this  money  ? — Out  of  this  money,  and  the  tenants  were  never  charged 
one  farthing  interest. 

15.208.  That  I  am  glad  to  hear? — I  may  mention  also  Lord  Kenmare  came  into  his 
property  in  1851,  and  from  1851  up  to  1885  he  spent  173,994Z.  on  his  estates  in  Kerry, 
Cork,  and  Limerick;  and  on  the  Kerry  property  alone  he  spent  within  that  period, 
163,8142. 

15.209.  What  is  the  total  rental? — Of  all  the  estates  ? 

15.210.  What  is  the  total  rent? — About  40,000Z. 

15.211.  And  the  Kerry  estates? — The  Kerry  estate  about  32.000Z.,  I  think. 

15.212.  As  regards  the  expenditure  you  have  referred  to  in  those  figures,  apart  from 
the  expenditure  of  the  moneys  advanced  by  Parliament  on  easy  terms  to  landlords, 
where  was  that  expenditure  ? — On  the  estate.  I  will  read  to  you  how  it  was 
expended. 

15.213.  No  ;  kindly  answer  the  question  I  am  putting.  Where  was  it  expended  ? — 
On  the  Kerry  estate. 

15.214.  How? — On  buildings,  40,1 16Z. ;  on  land  improvement,  15,019Z.  ;  on  roads, 
4,432 Z.  ;  Killarney  town,  1,982Z.  ;  seed  potatoes  to  tenants  in  1879,  2,38J  ;  general 
labour  on  roads,  65,381 Z. ;  Board  of  Works  loans,  34,500Z. 

15.215.  Will  you  tell  me,  of  those  total  figures  you  are  giving  me,  how  much  was 
expended  on  the  erection  of  the  mansion  ? — None  ;  not  a  penny. 

15.216.  Then  that  was  in  addition  to  those  figures? — Yes,  not  a  penny. 

15.217.  How  long  does  the  power  to  the  landlord  continue  under  the  Statute  referred 
to  ? — 35  years,  I  think,  my  Lord. 

15.218.  (Sir  G.  Russell.)  As  regards  the  expenditure  in  Killarney  would,  that  include 
the  expenditure  on  the  Town  Hall  and  the  cottages  ? — Yes. 

15.219.  Those,  of  course,  are  let  at  a  rent  ? — At  a  nominal  rent. 

15.220.  A  rent,  I  presume,  to  pay  interest? — They  are  let  at  a  rent,  but  the  rent  is 
not  paid. 

15.221.  Were  you  aware  of  similar  memorials  to  the  one  I  have  asked  about  in 
Lord  Kenmare’s  estate,  being  addressed  to  Lord  Henley  and  other  landlords  in  the 
country  ?— 1  am  not  aware. 

15.222.  That  would  not  come  to  your  knowledge  ? — No. 

15.223.  When  Mr.  Hussey  succeeded  in  the  agency,  was  there  a  rise  in  the  rent  to  a 
portion  of  the  tenants  ? — A  few  years  afterwards. 

15.224.  When? — He  raised  the  rent  in  1875,  1876,  and  1878. 
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15.225.  I  think  that  was  not  the  general  rise  of  rent? — There  was  a  general  rise  all 
over  the  estate ;  he  brought  the  rents  up  to  what  they  were  before  the  famine. 

15.226.  It  was  a  general  rise  all  over  the  estate,  was  it  ? — Yes. 

15.227.  What  was  the  amount? — If  you  will  kindly  let  me  get  a  copy  of  my  figures 
I  can  tell  you, — I  have  it  now, — kindly  repeat  your  question. 

( The  Attorney -General.)  You  were  asking  about  the  rents  before  the  famine? 

15.228.  ( Sir  G.  Russell.)  I  was  asking  you  whether  it  was  a  general  rise  over  the 
whole  estate,  which,  you  say,  brought  it  up  to  the  rent  before  the  famine.  I  was  asking 
what  was  the  general  rise  ? — 2,250/. 

15,220.  No,  no,  the  per-centage? — That  is  the  gross  amount. 

15,229a.  (Mr.  Justice  Smith.)  How  much  ? — 2,250/.  12.s.  Id. 

15.230.  (Sir  C.  Russell.)  In  relation  to  how  many  tenants  was  that  rise  in  1875 
and  1876  ? — About  453. 

15.231.  ( The  Attorney- General.)  Give  me  that  figure  again? — The  total  rise  was 

2,250/.  12s.  Id. 

15.232.  And  the  number  of  tenants  ? — -453,  and  the  Land  Commission  reduced  it. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  Pray  recollect,  you  are  in  my  hands  at  present. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  I  will  give  you  the  opportunity  presently. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  I  will  give  him  the  opportunity  presently. 

15.233.  That  was  upon  450  tenants? — 453. 

15.234.  You  could  not,  in  fact,  raise  the  rents  upon  a  large  number  of  tenants 
because  they  had  leases  ? — Oh,  no,  not  at  all;  there  are  2,000  tenants  on  the  estate; 
150  are  leaseholders,  1  (0  judicial,  and  1,777  yearly  tenants  on  the  estate  at  this 
moment. 

15.235.  You  are  running  away  from  the  point.  I  am  asking  you  before  there  was 
any  question  of  judicial  rents  at  all.  I  am  asking  the  question  about  things  in  1875 
and  1876\  At  that  time  there  were  a  number  of  leaseholders  upon  Lord  Kenmare’s 
estate  upon  whom  you  could  not  raise  the  rent? — 150. 

15.236.  There  were  2,000  tenants  altogether  ? — Yes. 

15.237.  How  many  of  them  are  leaseholders?’ — 150. 

15.238.  They,  previous  to  1878  and  1879,  had  no  right  of  recourse  to  the  Land  Court  ? 

—No. 

15.239.  Was  there  any  abatement  to  the  leaseholders  at  all? — No,  because  they  were 
leases  made  in  1811,  and  up  to  1873.  When  the  Land  Act  of  1887  passed,  Lord 
Kenmare  instructed  Mr.  Morpliey,  the  barrister,  in  open  court  to  say  that  he  was 
prepared  to  take  a  surrender  of  any  lease  he  ever  made  on  the  property,  or  of  any 
lease  that  ever  existed  on  the  property,  and  to  let  the  tenant  go  into  court  to  fix  the 
rent.  There  were  152  leaseholders  then,  and  two  only  went  into  court  and  accepted 
the  offer. 

15.240.  The  leases,  of  course,  secured  them  in  undisturbed  possession,  so  long  as  they 

paid  the  rent  ?— Yes. 

15.241.  And  secured  them  against  any  increase  of  rent  ? — Yes. 

15.242.  It  was  an  act  of  the  present  Government  that  enabled  the  leaseholders  to  go 

in  ? — Yes. 

15.243.  When  was  that? — 1887. 

15.244.  It  is  the  same  Act,  is  it  not,  which  deals  with  the  question  of  the  revision  of 
judicial  rents? — Certainly. 

15.245.  Have  they  under  that  had  a  reduction  or  not? — No,  only  two  tenants  went 
in,  and  they  went  in  in  1882. 

15.246.  I  am  not  talking  of  that.  They  could  not  go  in  in  1882  ? — They  could  have 
gone  in  1882,  because  wo  offered  to  take  a  surrender  of  their  leases  and  let  them  go 
into  Court. 

15.247.  They  could  not,  in  point  of  law,  go  in  ? — They  could  in  point  of  law,  because 
we  offered  to  accept  a  surrender,  and  make  them  yearly  tenants. 

15.248.  I  understand  that;  but  they  could  not,  in  point  of  law,  but  for  the  offer 
which  Lord  Kenmaro  made  ? — Certainly  not. 

15.249.  After  the  Act  of  1887,  had  any  of  them  gone  in  or  not? — No. 

15.250.  None  ? — One  in  the  county  of  Cork,  but  he  had  gone  in  before  the  Act  of 
1887. 

15.251.  Just  give  me  that  little  schedulo.  Then  this  has  no  application  to  them? — 
IS  o,  not  the  slightest. 

15.252.  You  say  that  none  of  them  have  since  gone  in  ? — No. 
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15.253.  Now  about  this  question  of  the  good  feeling  between  the  landlords  and  the 
tenants.  I  am  not  speaking  of  Lord  Kenmare  personally  at  all,  but  generally  about 
the  feeling  between  the  landlords  and  the  tenants  ;  do  you  think  that  continued  to  be 
very  cordial  up  to  1881  ? — I  do  not  like  speaking  outside  Lord  Kenmare  s  estate, 
because  I  do  not  know  personally  about  it,  I  can  only  speak  of  rumours. 

15.254.  Do  you  know  that  there  was  no  such  cause  of  feeling  ? — Rumours  said  them 

was  not.  ) 

15.255.  Have  you  had  to  do  with  other  estates  than  Lord  Kenmare  s? — No. 

15’,256.  Have  you  not;  I  thought  you  said  you  were  articled  to  Mr.  Hussey? — Yes 

I  was.  I  think  from  March  1885  up  to  January  1886. 

15.257.  (The  Attorney -General.)  1875  you  mean  ? — Yes. 

15.258.  ( Sir  G.  Russell.)  Is  not  Mr.  Hussey  one  of  the  most  extensive  land  agents 
in  Kerry  ? — Yes. 

15.259.  The  most  extensive  ? — Yes. 

15.260.  Your  experience  extended  far  beyond  Lord  Kenmare  s  estate  at  that  time  ? 
— I  was  learning  my  business  at  that  time,  and  I  did  not  give  it  much  attention. 

15.261.  Did  you  ever,  I  put  it  to  you,  because  it  is  referring  to  a  date  you  mentioned, 
did  you  ever  see  a  remarkable  letter  of  the  3rd  December  1880,  m  the  columns  of 
the  “  Times  ”  newspaper  by  the  late  General  Gordon  ? — No,  I  did  not. 

15.262.  You  know  that  he  knew  a  good  deal  about  Ireland,  and  took  a  good  deal  of 
interest  in  it  ? — I  think  I  have  heard  so  ;  I  really  could  not  say  exactly. 

15.263.  You  know  that  he  lived  in  County  Kerry  ?— General  Gordon  ? 

15.264.  Yes  ? — No,  never. 

15.265.  You  did  not  know? — No,  I  never  heard  he  did,  and  I  am  sure  I  should  have 

heard  it  if  he  had  been  there.  .  _  . 

15.266.  I  should  really  like  to  ask  you  a  question  about  this,  to  see  if  you  think  this 

correctly  describes  the  condition  of  things. 

( The  Attorney-General.)  Read  the  whole  of  it  if  you  are  going  to  read  it  at  all. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  I  will  read  the  whole  letter ;  it  appears  in  the  columns  of  the 
“  Times  ”  of  the  3rd  December  1880.  It  begins  thus 

“  The  Irish  land  question  deeply  interests  all  classes  of  people  at  the  present 
“  moment.  Among  others,  Colonel  Gordon  has  been  lately  investigating  it  on 
“  the  spot.  He  has  written  me  the  following  brief  remarks. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  Is  this  a  complete  copy  of  the  letter  ? 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  It  is  in  the  columns  of  the  “  Times  ”  of  the  3rd  December  1880. 

«  And,  as  may  be  imagined  from  his  previous  career,  he  goes  to  the  root  of 
“  the  matter.  The  vast  interest  of  the  subject  must  be  my  excuse  for  sending 
“  this  private  letter  for  publication,  which  I  do  on  my  own  responsibility. 
“  Whether  the  public  will  agree  in  his  conclusions  or  not,  at  least  they  offer  a 
“  new  departure  for  consideration,  and  they  are  those  of  a  man  who  has  wielded 
“  auto'cratic  power  over  millions  of  human  beings,  and  who  knows  the  respon- 
“  sibilities  of  government. 

“  I  am,  feir, 

“  Your  obedient  servant, 

“  J.” 


(The  Attorney-General.)  I  understood  the  witness  to 
not  been  in  Kerry  ? 

(The  Witness.)  I  never  heard  of  him  being  m  Kerry  ; 
of  Kerry  ? 

(The  President.)  What  General  Gordon  is  it. 

(. Sir  G.  Russell.)  The  late  General  Gordon. 

(The  President.)  I  may  say  the  General  Gordon. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  Yes,  my  Lord. 


say  that  General  Gordon  had 
where  has  he  been  ;  what  part 


“  My  dear  J.,  t  _  _  •  ,  i  £  ,  » 

66  You.  are  aware  liow  interested  I  am  in  the  welfare  of  this  country. 


(The  Attorney- General.)  Where  is  it  written  from  ?  . 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  It  is  written  from  Ireland.  From  Glengarnff,  m  the  county  of 

Cork 

15,267.  A  part  of  the  Kenmare  estate  goes  up  to  Glengarriff ?— No,  it  does  not;  it 
does  not  go  within  40  miles  of  it. 
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( The  Attorney-General.)  These  statements  ought  to  be  checked  before  they  are 

made. 

15.268.  ( Sir  C.  Russell.)  Does  it  not  go  into  the  county  of  Cork? — Into  the  Cork 
property  ?  The  Cork  property  is  40  miles  away. 

15.269.  Do  not  catch  me  up  in  that  way.  Lord  Kenmare  has  property  in  the  county 
of  Cork  ? — Yes. 

15.270.  And  I  believe  it  goes  up  close  to  Ban  try  ? — Yes. 

15.271.  Is  Glengarriff  close  to  Bantry  ? — It  is  within  nine  miles.  Lord  Kenmare’s 
Cork  properly  goes  within  nine  miles  of  it. 

( Sir  G.  Russell.)  The  letter  goes  on — 

“  You  are  aware  how  interested  I  am  in  the  welfare  of  this  country,  and  having 
“  known  you  for  26  years,  I  am  sure  I  may  say  the  same  of  you.  I  have  lately 
“  been  over  to  the  south-west  of  Ireland,  in  the  hope  of  discovering  how  some 
“  settlement  could  be  made  of  the  Irish  Question,  which,  like  a  fretting  cancer, 

“  eats  away  our  vitals  as  a  nation.  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that— 

“  1st.  A  gulf  of  antipathy  exists  between  the  landlords  and  tenants  of  the 
“  north-west  and  west,  and  the  south-west  of  Ireland.  It  is  a  gulf  which  is  not 
“  caused  alone  by  the  question  of  rent ;  there  is  a  complete  lack  of  sympathy 
“  between  the  two  classes.  It  is  useless  to  inquire  how  such  a  state  of  things  has 
“  come  to  pass.  I  call  your  attention  to  the  pamphlets,  letters,  and  speeches  of 
“  the  landlord  class,  as  a  proof  of  how  little  sympathy  or  kindness  there  exists 
“  among  them  for  the  tenantry,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  tenantry  feel  in  the  same 
“  way  towards  the  landlords. 

“  2nd.  jNo  half-measured  Acts  which  left  the  landlords  with  any  say  to  the 
“  tenantry  of  these  portions  of  Ireland  will  be  of  any  use,  They  would  be 
“  rendered,  as  past  land  Acts  in  Ireland  have  been,  quite  abortive  ;  for  the  land- 
“  lords  will  insert  clauses  to  do  away  with  their  force.  Any  half  measures  will 
“  only  place  the  Government  face  to  face  with  the  people  of  Ireland  as  the 
“  champions  of  the  landlord  interest.  The  Government  would  be  bound  to 
“  enforce  their  decision,  and  with  a  result  which  none  can  foresee,  but  which 
ft  certainly  would  be  disastrous  to  the  commonweal. 

“  3.  My  idea  is,  that  seeing — through  this  cause,  or  that  it  is  immaterial  to 
;t  examine — a  deadlock  has  occurred  between  the  present  landlords  and  tenants  ; 
“  the  Government  should  purchase  up  the  rights  of  the  landlords  over  the  whole 
“  or  the  greater  part  of  Longford,  Westmeath,  Clare,  Cork,  Kerry,  Limerick, 
“  Leitrim,  Sligo,  Mayo,  Cavan,  and  Donegal.  The  yearly  rental  of  these 
“  districts  is  some  four  millions ;  if  the  Government  give  the  landlords  20  years’ 
“  purchase,  it  would  cost  80  millions,  which  at  3^  per  cent,  would  give  a  yearly 
“  interest  of  2,800,000/.,  of  which  2,500,000/.  could  be  recovered ;  the  lands 
“  would  be  Crown  lands ;  they  would  be  administered  by  a  Land  Commission, 
“  who  would  be  supplemented  by  an  emigration  commission,  which  might  for 
“  a  short  time  need  100,000/.  This  would  not  injure  the  landlords,  and  so  far 
“  as  it  is  an  interference  with  proprietary  rights  it  is  as  just  as  is  the  law  which 
“  forces  Lord  A.  to  allow  a  railway  .through  his  park  for  the  public  benefit.  I 
“  would  restrain  the  landlords  from  any  power  or  control  in  these  Crown 
“  land  districts.  Poor  law,  roads,  schools,  &c.,  should  bo  under  the  Land 
“  Commission. 

“  4.  For  the  rest  of  Ireland,  I  would  pass  an  Act  allowing  free  sale  of  leases, 
“  fair  rents,  and  a  Government  valuation.  • 

“  In  conclusion,  I  must  say,  from  all  accounts,  and  my  own  observation, 
“  that  the  state  of  our  fellow  countrymen  in  the  parts  I  have  named,  is  worse 
“  than  that  of  any  people  in  the  world,  let  alone  Europe.  I  believe  that  these 
“  people  are  made  as  we  are,  that  they  are  patient  beyond  belief,  loyal,  but  at 
“  the  same  time  broken-spirited  and  desperate,  living  on  the  vergo  of  starvation 
“  in  places  in  which  we  would  not  keep  our  cattle.  The  Bulgarians,  Anatolians, 
“  Chinese,  and  Indians  are  better  off  than  many  of  them  are.  The  priests  alone 
“  have  any  sympathy  with  their  sufferings,  and  naturally  alone  have  a  hold 
“  over  them.  In  these  days,  in  common  justice,  if  wo  endow  a  Protestant 
“  university,  why  should  we  not  endow  a  Catholic  university  in  a  Catholic 
“  country  ?  Is  it  not  as  difficult  to  get  a  5/.  note  from  a  Protestant  as  from  a 

“  Catholic  or  Jew?  Read  the  letters  of - and  of  - 
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Then  he  mentions  some  names. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  No,  he  does  not  mention  any  names  at  all. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  I  see  the  names  are  left  blank. 

“  Read  the  letters  of  -  and - and  tell  me  if  you  see  in  them 

“  any  particle  of  kind  feeling  towards  the  tenantry  ;  and  if  you  have  any  doubts 
“  about  this,  investigate  the  manner  in  which  the  Relief  Fund  was  administered, 
“  and  in  which  the  sums  of  money  for  improvements  of  estates  by  landlords  were 
“  expended. 

“  In  1833,  England  gave  freedom  to  the  West  Indian  slaves  at  a  cost  of 
“  20  millions — worth  now  30  millions.  This  money  left  the  country,  England 
“  got  nothing  for  it.  By  an  expenditure  of  80  millions  she  may  free  her  own 
“  people.  She  would  have  the  hold  over  the  land,  and  she  would  cure  a  cancer. 

“  I  am  not  well  off,  but  I  would  offer - or  his  agent  1,000k  if  either  of 

“  them  would  live  one  week  in  one  of  these  poor  devil's  places,  and  feed  as  these 
“  people  do.  Our  comic  prints  do  an  infinity  of  harm  by  their  caricatures,  firstly, 
“  the  caricatures  are  not  true,  for  the  crime  in  Ireland  is  not  greater  than  that 
“  in  England  ;  and,  secondly,  they  exasperate  the  people  on  both  sides  of  the 
“  Channel,  and  they  do  no  good.  It  is  ill  to  laugh  and  scoff  at  a  question  which 
“  affects  our  existence. 

“  Yours  sincerely, 

“  C.  G.  Gordon.” 

(The  President.)  I  did  not  catch  the  date  of  that. 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  It  appears  in  the  paper  of  the  3rd  December  1880,  whether  it  is 
dated  a  few  days  before,  or  some  days  before,  I  do  not  know. 

15.272.  You  do  not  agree  with  that  letter  ? — I  do  not  know  anything  about  these 
counties  that  he  refers  to  there. 

15.273.  But  he  refers  to  Kerry  ? — What  does  he  say  about  Kerry? 

15.274.  I  am  not  going  to  read  it  again.  If  you  will  kindly  read  what  he  says  about 
Kerry  ? 

15.275.  He  mentions  Kerry,  and  he  also  mentions  Cork  ? — What  part  of  Cork  does 
he  refer  to  ? 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  He  does  not  refer  to  any  particular  part. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  He  refers  to  the  rights  of  landlords. 

15.276.  (Sir  G.  Bussell.)  Now,  is  there  any  county  in  Ireland  in  which  there  is  a 
greater  degree  of  wretchedness  than  in  parts  of  Kerry — can  you  name  any  ? — Portions 
of  Galway  and  portions  of  Clare,  I  believe. 

15.277.  Portions  of  Galway,  and  portions  of  Clare,  you  think,  are  worse? — Yes, 
I  think  so. 

15.278.  I  just  want  to  know  a  little  about  the  condition  of  things  outside  the  mere 
land  question  in  Kerry,  if  you  would  be  kind  enough  to  favour  me? — Yes. 

15.279.  The  magistrates  of  the  county  are,  of  course,  appointed  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor  in  the  usual  way  on  the  nomination  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  county  ? 
—Yes. 

15.280.  Who  is  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  County  of  Kerry  ?— Lord' Kenmare. 

15.281.  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying,  that  of  late,  so  far  as  dealing  with  disturbances 
and  ordinary  magisterial  duties,  the  local  magistrates  have  rather  receded  in  the  back¬ 
ground  ? — Yes. 

15.282.  Ever  since  the  agitation  in  1881  they  have  left  to.  a  large  extent  the 
performance  of  their  magisterial  duties  to  magistrates  directly  appointed  by  the 
Government  ? — Yes,  they  do  not  like  to  get  unpopular. 

15.283.  They  do  not  like  to  get  unpopular — the  local  magistrates? — Yes,  that  is 
some  of  them, — the  majority  of  them. 

15.284.  There  are  exceptions  amongst  landlords,  and  I  suppose  amongst  magistrates 
too  ? — I  have  no  doubt. 

15.285.  And  in  the  county  of  Kerry,  how  many  resident  magistrates  are  there  ? — 
There  is  one  in  Listowel,  Captain  Massey,  one  in  Tralee,  Mr.  Roach,  there  is  one  in 
Casseveen,  Mr.  Butler,  and  one  in  Killarney,  Mr.  Macdermott. 

15.286.  How  many  is  that  altogether  ? — I  think  five. 

15.287.  In  addition  to  that  these  are  magistrates  known  by  the  name  of - ? — 

Resident  magistrates  living  in  the  different  neighbourhoods. 
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15.288.  You  are  aware  they  hold  their  office  directly  upon  the  will  of  the 
Government  of  the  day  ? — I  have  been  told  so. 

15.289.  In  addition  to  these  resident  magistrates,  are  there  what  are  called  district 
magistrates  ? — Yes.  Colonel  Turner  is  what  we  call  a  district  magistrate,  and  he 
sometimes  lives  in  Tralee  and  sometimes  in  Clare. 

15.290.  What  time  was  it  that  Sir  Redvers  Buller  came  to  Kerry  ? — 1886,  I  think 
it  was. 

15.291.  What  time  was  it? — I  think  it  was  about  April  1886  :  about  that  time. 

15.292.  In  what  capacity  did  he  go  there? — Well,  when  he  came  first,  it  was 
reported  he  came  to  put  down  outrage,  but  when  he  did  come  it  turned  out  that  it 
was  not  for  that  at  all.  It  was  investigating  the  payment  of  rents,  and  how  rents 
had  been  paid  for  years  back. 

15.293.  Was  he  a  magistrate? — He  was  a  short  time  after,  I  think.  He  was  a 
magistrate  afterwards  ;  after  a  short  time. 

15.294.  It  was  notorious,  was  it  not,  that  he  again  and  ^gain  called  attention 
to,  and  tried  to  stop  evictions  as  being  a  source  of  disturbance  and  crime? — 1 

believe  so. 

15.295.  And  to  use  the  expression,  which  I  think  was  afterwards  used  by  a  distin¬ 
guished  statesman,  he  used  “  great  pressure  within  the  law  ”  upon  the  landlords  ? — 
I  believe  so,  and  outside  the  law. 

15.296.  That  was  rather  serious  in  a  magistrate  ? — Well,  it  was  done. 

15.297.  Then  I  may  take  it  you  did  not  approve  of  Sir  Redvers  Buller? — I  did  not 
mind  a  bit. 

15.298.  No,  no.  I  do  not  say  it  affected  you  or  Lord  Kenmare.  I  have  left  the 
personal  part  of  the  matter  ? — I  did  not  mind  a  bit.  He  had  arrived  in  Killarney 
about  24  hours  when  he  sent  for  me  and  asked  me  would  I  go  over  the  estate  with 
him — Lord  Kenmare’ s  estate.  I  said  I  would  be  very  happy,  and  he  never  sent  for 
me  from  that  day  to  this. 

15.299.  As  I  understand,  so  far  as  Lord  Kenmare  was  himself  personally  concerned, 
he  was  quite  averse  to  anything  which  even  had  the  appearance  of  harshness  ? — 
Certainly.  He  inquires  minutely  himself  into  everything  in  connexion  with  his 
estate. 

15.300.  I  do  not  want  to  go  further  than  is  necessary  just  to  call  your  attention  to 
it,  but  I  think  that  for  some  time  the  control  of  the  estate  has  not  been  in  Lord 
Kenmare’s  hands  practically  ? — No  ;  trustees’  hands. 

15.301.  From  what  time  would  that  be? — From  the  1st  of  January  1883. 

15.302.  You  are  aware  that  so  far  as  Lord  Kenmare  himself  was  concerned,  he  had 
no  legal  power  to  grant  abatement  ? — No  legal  power. 

15.303.  He  himself  had  no  legal  power  to  grant  abatements;  that  must  be  the  act 
of  the  trustees  of  the  estate  ? — The  trustees,  of  course,  now  since  1883. 

15.304.  (The  Attorney-General.)  Since  1883  ? — Yes,  since  1883.  Of  course,  Lord 
Kenmare  must  be  consulted. 

15.305.  ( Sir  C.  Bussell.)  Now,  in  reference  to  the  Cowper  Commission,  I  think  I 
understood  you  to  say  that  was  really  a  Commission  that  was  not  at  all  needed  ? — I 
never  said  any  such  thing. 

15.306.  I  beg  your  pardon,  then ;  do  you  think  it  was  needed? — Certainly. 

15.307.  You  do? — Yes,  because  there  were  any  amount  of  lies  going  round  about 
landlords  and  tenants  in  the  country  at  tho  time,  and  it  was  as  well  the  truth  should 
be  known. 

15.308.  Who  were  the  members  of  that  Commission  ? — 1  forget.  Lord  Cowper  was 
the  chairman.  I  forget  who  the  other  members  were.  Mr.  Nelligan,  Q.C.,  I  know. 

15.309.  I  will  give  you  the  names.  Lord  Cowper  was  the  chairman,  as  you  have 
correctly  said.  Lord  Milltown,  he  was  a  member? — Yes. 

15.310.  Mr.  James  Caird  ? — Yes. 

15.311.  Mr.  Nelligan? — Yes. 

15.312.  Mr.  James  Knipe? — The  last  gentleman  was  not  in  Killarnoy. 

15.313.  I  have  not  asked  you  whether  ho  was  in  Killarnoy,  the  least  in  tho  world. 
I  am  asking  you  who  were  the  Commissioners  ? — Those  were,  I  believe. 

15.314.  Lord  Milltown  is  an  Irish  landlord? — I  believe  so. 

15.315.  Mr.  Nelligan  is  a  county  court  judge  ? — Yes,  and  a  landlord  in  Kerry. 
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15  316.  I  do  not  know  whether  Lord  Cowper  has  any  land  in  Ireland  ?  I  do  not 
know. 

15,317.  As  far  as  you  know  ? — Not  as  far  as  1  know. 

15^318.  I  think  the  remaining  Commissioner  was  Mr.  James  Knipe  ? — Yes. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  There  is  Caird.  ,  ,  . 

15  319  ( Sir  C.  Russell.)  Is  Mr.  Caird  the  same  Mr.  Caird  who  publicly  stated  m 
writing  that  there  were  500,000  tenants  in  Ireland  who  could  not  pay  any  economic 

rent  ? — He  was,  I  believe. 

15.320.  The  same  gentleman  ? — I  believe  so. 

15.321.  Hg  is  now  Sir  James  Caird? — I  think  so,  and  ho  was  then,  I  think. 

15.322. '  Was  the  date  of  that  public  statement  of  Sir  James  Caird  in  1881  ? — I  think 

it  was  1885.  .  .  _  ,  ,  „  T  x-u-  i  t 

15.323.  I  am  told  it  was  earlier,  but  you  are  quite  entitled  to  say  so  ( — 1  think  1 

read  it  in  “  The  Times  in  1885  ;  1  am  not  quite  sure. 

15.324.  You  are  more  likely  to  be  right  than  the  date  suggested  to  me.  Was 
Mr.  Knipe  the  only  representative  of  the  tenant  farmer  class  ?— So  I  believe. 

15.325.  He,  I  think,  was  a  farmer  from  the  north  of  Ireland  ? — I  understand  so. 

15.326.  I  will  refer  to  this  report  hereafter.  How  many  of  the  tenants  on  the 
Kenmare  property  altogether  went  into  the  Land  Court?— 152,  including  middlemen’s 

interest  that  fell  in  since  the  passing  of  the  Act. 

15.327.  Was  that  a  mode  of  dealing  with  property  pretty  general  ? — 1  think  there 
were  20  middlemen  leases  which  were  grantee!  in  the  year  1811.  They  are  falling  in 
from  time  to  time. 

15  328.  I  do  not  think  that  we  have  had  an  explanation  of  what  that  term  means  : 
that  is,  a  landlord  will  grant  a  lease  to  a  middleman  on  a  portion  of  his  estate,  is  it 

not  ? — Yes,  certain  ploughlands  or  to wnlands. 

15.329.  And  the  middleman,  you  call  him— the  direct  lessee  from  the  landlord— 
would  pay  the  landlord  the  gross  rent  ? — Yes,  the  head  rent. 

15.330.  What  you  call  the  head  rent;  and  the  middleman  would  be  left  to  deal  with 

the  tenants,  and  would  make  such  an  arrangement  as  to  rents  as  he  thought  right  ?  • 

Yes. 

15.331.  That  was  a  pretty  extensive  mode  of  dealing  ? — It  was  the  custom  in  1811, 

X  IdgIigvg* 

15.332.  How  many  did  you  say  ? — I  think  there  were  20  leasehold  middlemen  on 

the  property.  .  A1  uo 

15  333.  How  many  did  you  say  went  into  the  Court  .  Auout  laz, 

15,334*.  I  will  just  mention  some  of  the  reductions  to  you  ;  you  can  have  the  whole 

number.  - 

(The  Attorney-General.)  Is  this  Lord  Kenmare  ?  _  „  ,  OQ7 

15,335.  (Sir  G.  Russell)  Yes.  Colonel  Shea,  valuation,  20 1.  10s. ;  former  rent,  28 1. ; 

iudicial  rent,  23Z.  ? — Shea  ?  « 

15  336.  Shea,  of  Gorricebeefe  ? — I  do  not  think  there  is  a  tenant  of  the  name  of 

Sheehy  on  the  property  ;  no,  I  do  not  think  so.  .  .  . 

15,337.  This  is  the  county  Cork  property  ? — Sheehy — there  is  no  tenant  of  the  name 

of  Sheehy  on  the  County  Cork  property. 

15  338.  My  paper  is  headed  “  County  Cork  and  County  Kerry  .  There  is  no 

tenant  of  that  name  on  that  property. 

15  339.  Is  there  a  tenant  called  Garnabege  l — Garnbeg  and  Garnbeere. 

15340.  Was  there  not  a  man  called  Shea  ? — Yes,  Shea. 

15,341.  I  pronounced  it  Shee  ;  former  rent  28^.,  judicial  rent  23L  ?— Yes,  that  was 

b:V15°342nti  am  going  to  ask  you  about  that ;  Mary  Windle,  former  rent  601,  judicial 
rent  471.  10s.  ?— No,  we  failed  in  that  case,  as  it  was  a  domain  holding  ;  we  succeeded 
in  holding  it  a  domain  holding.  It  was  a  gentleman  s  residence. 

15,343r  But  she  is  reduced  to  47 1.  10s.  ? — Yes,  illegally  they  reduced  it,  as  it  was  a 

domain  holding. 

15.344.  Catherine  Monaghan,  91. ; 
consent. 

15.345.  They  were  judicial  rents? 


reduced  to  71.  10s.  ? — Monaghan,  yes  ;  that  is  by 


-Yes. 


15,346.  They  were  by  consent  until  after  that  ? — They  were  by  the  consent  of  the 
court. 
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15.347.  John  Sullivan  81.,  reduced  to  51.  15s.  ? — Yes. 

15,347a.  Peter  Loonie  36/.,  reduced  to  29 1. ;  Patrick  Connors,  22/.,  reduced  to  19/,  ? 
— Yes. 

15.348.  Jeremiah  Malony,  9/.,  reduced  81,  ? — Yes. 

15.349.  Timothy  Harrington,  no  reduction.  Dennis  Scully,  28 1.  19s.,  reduced  to 
23/. ;  Michael  Rearden  50 /.,  reduced  to  24/.  /—Michael  Rearden  of  where  ? 

15.350.  Of  Longfield  Upper  ? — 50/. 

15.351.  Yes  ? — That  is  a  mistake,  there  is  no  holding  there  of  50/.  a  year  at  all. 

15* 352.  Perhaps  it  is  30/.  ? — I  think  it  is  not  more  than  14/.  a  year. 

15.353.  Oh  yes,  it  must  be,  because  the  judicial  rent  is  54/.  ? — What  is  the  date  of 
it  please  ? 

15.354.  November,  1883  ? — No,  unless  you  give  me  the  name  of  the  townland,  I 
cannot  tell. 

15.355.  I  have  given  it  you,  Michael  Rearden,  Longfield  Upper  ?— He  is  only  paying 
about  14/.  a  year. 

( The  Attorney-General.)  24/.  may  be  a  mistake  for  14/.;  it  may  be  a  mistake  in  the 
copy. 

( The  Witness.)  He  is  only  paying  14/.  a  year. 

15.356.  (Sir  C.  Russell.)  Well  you  can  refer  to  it  hereafter.  There  are  a  number  of 
others  I  will  get  you  to  explain  presently.  I  will  ask  you  this.  Timothy  Sullivan, 
40/.,  reduced  to  36/.  9s.,  Dennis  McGillicuddy,  48/.,  reduced  32/.  ?— Yes,  that  was 
increased  by  the  Court  of  Appeal. 

15.357.  I  want  to  ask  you  about  the  Court  of  Appeal ;  it  was  part  of  the  policy,  was 
it  not,  to  appeal  ? — Certainly  not. 

13.358.  Was  it  not? — No. 

13.359.  Was  it  not  the  general  rule  to  appeal? — Certainly  not,  why  should  we  do 
such  a  thing  as  that  to  throw  away  money  in  law  costs  when  we  knew  we  should 
not  get  an  increase. 

15.360.  You  might  do  it  from  the  general  consideration  of  the  advantage? — No. 

15.361.  That  was  not  the  policy  on  the  Kenmare  property? — No,  we  got  an 
independent  valuer,  Mr.  Barrett,  of  Carrickmacross,  to  value  every  case  that  went  into 
the  court,  and  we  were  guided  wholly  by  him. 

15.362.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  a  great  many  of  tbe  tenants  who  had  appealed  for  the 
abatement  afterwards  withdrew  their  notice,  did  they  not? — No,  except  in  two  cases, 
Keefe  and  Cronin,  of  Lahigdavan. 

15.363.  That  was  suggested  to  me  ? — Those  are  facts. 

15.364.  You  say  only  those  two  ? — Yes. 

15.365.  These  judicial  rents,  which  you  say  were  agreed,  were  they  agreed  after  the 
tenants  were  given  notice  to  go  into  the  court  ? — On  a  tenant  serving  his  originating 
notice  he  got  Mr.  Barrett,  of  Carrickmacross,  to  value  his  holding. 

15.366.  Were  these  agreements,  agreements  made  by  the  court  for  the  judicial  rent 
after  the  tenants  had  given  notice  to  go  into  the  court  ? — Yes,  and  I  will  tell  you  how 
it  was ;  when  the  tenant  served  the  originating  notice  we  got  Mr.  Barrett,  the 
independent  valuer,  to  value  the  land  ;  he  fixed  it  at  a  certain  value  ;  we  offered  it  to  the 
tenants  at  that,  and  they  accepted  it. 

15.367.  Was  this  man  you  call  the  independent  valuer,  a  man  who  had  himself  had 
to  do  with  the  management  of  the  Kenmare  estate  ? — At  one  time  he  had. 

15.368.  You  would  hardly  call  him  an  independent  valuer? — Yes. 

15.369.  ( The  Attorney- General.)  Will  you  give  us  the  name  again  ? — Mr.  Barrett,  of 
Carrickmacross. 

15.370.  (Sir  C.  Russell.)  What  was  his  position,  please,  on  the  estate  ? — Ho  was 
assistant  agent  of  the  property  under  Mr.  Hussey. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Lockwood. 

15.371.  Was  there  a  man  of  the  name  of  Duggan,  who  was  a  tenant  of  Lord  Ken- 
mare’s? — Yes,  ho  was  an  extensive  middle  man  on  the  property. 

15.372.  Was  he  evicted  ? — Yes. 

15.373.  When  was  that? — On  the  20th  April  1887. 

15.374.  Had  the  family  of  the  Duggans  been  tenants  for  a  great  many  years  on  the 
Kenmare  proporty  ? — Yes,  for  a  number  of  years. 
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15,375.  Two  hundred  ? — Oh,  ever  so  far  back. 

15^376.  Before  your  time  ? — Yes.  „  .  .  , 

15.377.  Lid  you  read  a  letter  that  was  published  by  that  person  after  the  eviction  ' 

_ Yes. 

15.378.  Of  course  you  did  not  agree  at  all  with  his  version  of  the  facts? — No,  I  did 

U°15,379.  Lid  you  publish  a  letter  in  reply?— No,  because  it  was  notorious  in  the 
district  what  he  did. 

15.380.  Tell  us,  first  of  all,  the  worst  you  can  tell  us  about  him,  and  then  i  will  read 

the  letter  ? _ Well,  I  say  it  was  notorious :  he  adopted  the  Plan  of  Campaign ;  he  sold 

all  his  stock ;  he  removed  all  his  hay,  his  oats,  and  his  corn  on  Mr.  Lowling’s  farm  at 
Knockmasseed ;  he  cleared  away  the  fixtures  of  the  farm,  and  then  defied  me.  I  sent 
for  Mr.  Coulson,  the  magistrate  of  the  district,  and  a  friend  of  his,  and  asked  him  to 
let  him  pay  50/.  and  I  would  give  him  as  much  time  as  he  required.  I  asked  him  to 
negotiate  with  Mrs.  Luggan,  not  to  put  me  to  the  necessity  of  putting  her  out.  I  said 
she  owed  180/.,  and  I  offered  to  take  50/.  and  give  her  further  time,  and  they  would 
not  give  me  a  farthing. 

15.381.  You  first  say  he,  and  then  you  say  she.  Was  it  a  female  Luggan  or  a  male 
Luggan?— Mrs.  Godfrey,  who  was  a  Miss  Luggan,  was  tenant  of  the  farm. 

15.382.  Have  you  told  us  all  you  know  against  the  Luggans  ? — Yes. 

15^383.  Now  we  will  hear  Mr.  Luggan’s  story.  I  need  hardly  say,  Mr.  Leonard,  you 
take  in  the  “  Kerry  Sentinel  ”  ? — Oh,  indeed  I  do. 

(Mr.  Lockwood .)  My  Lords,  I  am  going  to  read  a  letter  which  is  published  in  the 

“  Kerry  Sentinel  ”  of  the  26th  April  1887 . 

( The  President.)  And  you  are  going  to  ask  him  whether  that  is  a  true  version. 

( Mr.  Lockwood.)  Yes,  my  Lord. 

(The  President.)  Very  well. 

15.384.  (Mr.  Lockwood.)  You  have  the  letter  here  with  you  ? — Yes. 

15.385.  (Mr.  Lockwood.)  “  Sir,  I  trust  to  your  courtesy  to  insert  the  following  state- 

“  ment.  Por  over  200  years  the  lands  of  Knockmasseed  ” - 

(The  Attorney -General.)  Pardon  me,  I  think  you  have  got  the  wrong  date. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  It  begins  as  I  have  read  “  I  trust  to  your  courtesy 

( The  Attorney-General.)  What  is  the  date  of  that? 

( Mr.  Lockwood.)  The  26th  April. 

(The  President.)  I  thought  you  said  the  20th. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  The  20th  was  the  date  of  the  eviction ;  I  very  likely  fell  into  a 
mistake  by  repeating  that  date.  “For  over  200  years  the  lands  of  ^Knockmasseed, 
45  County  Kerry,  have  been  held  by  the  Luggan  family  under  the  Kenmares.  This 
“  place,  when  first  taken,  was  a  wilderness,  consisting  of  bog  and  water.  My  fore. 
“  fathers  drained,  fenced,  and  reclaimed  the  land,  planted  it,  and  built  a  large  dwelling 
«  house  and  out  ofiices.  Having  made  these  improvements,  each  time  that  the  lease  has 
“  expired,  the  rent  was  raised,  and  some  of  the  land  taken  from  the  Luggans, 
“  So  late  as  the  year  1848  my  father  took  out  a  new  lease,  a  most  stringent  one  it  is. 
“  He  had  just  built  a  new  dwelling-house  and  out-offices  at  the  cost  of  about  1,800/., 
«  anq  planted  2,000  trees.  Two-thirds  of  the  land  was  taken  from  him,  and  the  rent 
«  raised  from  70/.  to  100/.  a  year,  an  encouragement  for  him  to  make  further 

improvements.  Farms  held  under  the  Kenmares  fifty  years  by  the  Luggans,  at  a 
“  head-rent  of  70/.  per  annum,  are  now  paying  the  present  Earl  over  500/.  a  year. 
“  The  rent  of  Knockmasseed  had  been  paid  up  to  May  1885.  In  May  1886  I  paid 
“  20/  out  of  half-year’s  rent  of  50/.,  due  the  previous  November.  I  received  a  writ 
“  in  February  1887  for  180/.,  50/,  of  which  is  the  running  gale  not  payable  until  the 
“  first  of  next  May.  I  was  evicted  on  the  20th  of  this  month  by  the  sheriff  for  non- 
“  payment  of  the  above,  and  was  asked  by  him  if  I  would  pay  180/.  ;  I  said  no.  So 
“  far  back  as  the  year  1880  I  wrote  and  told  the  agent  I  could  not  pay  so  high  a  rent. 
“  The  only  concession  I  got  since  was  an  allowance  of  10?.  m  one  gale  of  rent  paid  m 
“  1882  In  April  1886  I  wrote  and  told  Lord  Kenmare  that  I  would  not  pay  an 
“  impossible  rent,  and  begged  of  him  to  give  me  a  reduction.  He  did  not  answer  my 
“  letter.  I  then  wrote  to  Lord  Castlerosse,  as  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  estate ;  he 
“  declined  to  give  me  an  abatement,  and  suggested  that  with  moderate  farming  the 
“  farm  ought  to  be  one  of  the  cheapest  holdings  in  the  Rathmore  district.  I  denied 
“  myself  in  every  way  to  pay,  what  in  these  hard  times  is  an  unjust  rent.  The  rates 
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“  and  county  cess  amount  to  considerably  over  40?.  Mr.  Leonard  told  me  no  abate- 
“  ment  would  be  given,  and  in  his  well-known  capacity  as  agent  he  offered  to  let 
“  Knockmasseed  to  a  neighbour,  and  told  him  I  had  left  the  place.  Mr.  Leonard 
“  must  have  been  well  aware  I  had  not  removed.  Such  is  the  consideration  and  fair- 
“  play  shown  by  the  Kenmares  to  a  family  who  has  spent  thousands  on  this  farm,  and 
“  who  honestly  paid  their  rent  as  long  as  they  could.  10?.  is  the  solitary  allowance 
“  made  by  the  landlord  in  200  years.  The  Kenmare  family  never  spent  a  penny  on 
“  Knockmasseed.  Therefore  is  it  strange  in  the  face  of  such  hard  facts  that  Irish 
<£  tenants  should  call  for  justice.  How  different  English  landlords  treat  their  tenants. 

“  I  am,  Sir, 

Yours  “  the  Evicted  Tenant.” 

And  it  is  dated  from  Rathmore  April  23rd,  1887.” 

15,385«.  Will  you  please  tell  me,  Mr.  Leonard  (this  letter  appears  to-be  a  statement 
of  the  facts),  what  facts  alleged  there  as  facts  are  untrue  ?— Well,  I  should  say,  there 
are  about  50  acres  of  arable  land  attached  to  the  domain  of  the  house. 

15.386.  Please  answer  my  question.  I  do  not  think  that  is  an  answer  ;  tell  me  what 
statement  that  is  made  there  is  an  untrue  statement  in  your  opinion  ? — Well  he  has  not 
referred  to  his  own  acts. 

15.387.  I  am  not  asking  you  what  he  has  left  out.  I  am  asking  you  what  statement 
he  has  made  there  as  a  statement  of  fact  which,  in  your  opinion,  is  not  true  ? — He 
refers  to  years  back,  which  I  do  not  speak  of. 

15.388.  Then  you  cannot  say  they  are  not  true  ? — A  certain  portion  of  them. 

15.389.  Can  you  tell  me  any  statement  of  fact  in  that  letter  that  is  not  true  ? — He 
was  refused  an  abatement  because  he  had  a  cheap  holding. 

15.390.  Tell  me  any  statement  of  fact  in  that  letter  which  is  not  true  ? — Let  me  see 
the  letter,  and  I  will  tell  you. 

15.391.  Did  you  not  attend  to  it  when  I  was  reading  it,  and  did  not  you  say  you  had 
a  copy  ? — I  thought  I  had  a  copy,  and  I  find  I  have  not  (the  letter  ivas  handed  to  the 
witness).  As  far  as  the  200  years  is  concerned  they  were  large  middlemen  of  the 
property,  and  they  held  a  portion  of  Jtteanseys,  Lislieen,  and  Rathmore. 

15.392.  I  do  not  want  to  waste  time  in  going  into  all  this  ? — I  was  just  going  over  it. 
In  1848  there  was  a  lease  taken  out.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  rent  was  increased  or 
not,  and  then  he  says  he  built  a  new  dwelling-house  at  the  cost  of  1,800?. ;  that  is  true, 
there  was  a  new  dwelling-house  there. 

15.393.  Would  it  be  interrupting  you  to  ask  you  to  deal  with  another  portion  of  the 
letter  ?  You  say  that  is  a  true  account  that  he  spent  1,800?. ;  is  it  also  true  that  the 
Kenmares  never  spent  a  farthing  ? — Yes, 

15.394.  Goon,  please? — He  says  he  planted  2,000  trees.  Well,  indeed,  that  is  not 
a  fact. 

15.395.  You  do  not  know  that? — I  know  it  personally,  because  many  a  day  I  have 
walked  the  farm. 

15.396.  How  many  thousands  did  he  plant  ? — I  am  sure  there  are  not  3,000  trees  in 
the  whole  place. 

15.397.  I  dare  say  not  now;  he  it  talking  of  the  time  they  were  planted - go  on? 

It  is  true  he  received  a  writ  in  1887. 

15.398.  I  want  you  to  tell  me  what  is  not  true.  You  know  it  will  take  you  longer 
to  tell  me  what  is  true,  probably,  than  what  is  not  ? — Well,  this  is  not  true  that  I 
wanted  180?.  when  he  was  evicted;  that  is  downright  untrue,  because  I  offered  to 
take  50?. 

15.399.  Just  read  the  letter  carefully;  does  it  say  “you”? — “I  was  evicted  on 
“  the  20th  of  this  month  by  the  sheriff  for  non-payment  of  the  above,  and  was 
“  asked  by  him  if  I  would  pay  180?.”  That  is  the  sheriff? 

15.400.  Yes? — That  is  not  the  fact. 

15.401.  He  says  he  was  asked  by  the  sheriff? — Yes,  but  the  sheriff  was  carrying  out 
my  order  ;  he  was  not  speaking  for  himself. 

15.402.  Goon? — It  is  with  reference  to  his  letting  Knockmansoed  to  a  neighbour. 
I  will  tell  you  how  it  occurred.  Well,  that  is  not  true, — to  a  certain  extent,  it  is  not 

true. 

15.403.  Any  explanation  you  wish  to  make  with  regard  to  it,  I  will  not  interrupt 
you  ? — Mrs.  Godfrey  said  the  farm  was  not  worth  anything.  I  said  that  was  not  the 
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fact,  that  the  farm  was  well  worth  the  rent,  and  I  said  to  her,  “  Will  you  sell  your 
“  interest,  and  see  what  it  is  worth,”  and  she  said  no,  she  would  not.  I  said,  “  All  right, 
“  if  you  won’t  pay  me  fair  rent  for  the  place  I  will  take  50 1.  and  have  you  evicted.” 
After  she  was  evicted  there  was  a  man  came  named  Sedgwick,  of  Tralee,  who  was 
anxious  to  get  the  farm,  and  he  told  me  he  would  give  200/.  to  Mrs.  Godfrey  for  the 
interest.  I  then  got  Mr.  Bawling,  a  solicitor  in  Tralee,  to  write  to  Mrs.  Godfrey  to 
tell  her  about  the  offer.  She  was  in  communication,  as  you  will  see  by  the  letters  in 
the  “  Kerry  Sentinel,”  with  Mr.  Bawling,  and  he  went  to  see  the  farm,  and  when  he 
went  there  he  wanted  to  get  it  for  100/. 

15.404.  You  challenge  that  statement  with  regard  to  the  circumstances  as  to  the 
letting  of  the  farm  ? — Yes,  but  let  me  say  this  ;  when  Sedgwick  went  to  see  the  farm 
the  National  League  in  Rathmore,  of  which  Mr.  Casey  was  secretary,  interfered,  and 
threatened  to  boy  cot  him. 

15.405.  That  you  wish  to  add  as  another  rap  at  the  National  League  ? — No,  as  a 


fact. 

15.406.  I  think  you  have  finished  the  letter  now,  have  you  not  ? — Yes. 

15.407.  There  is  only  one  other  question  I  have  to  ask  you.  You  can  hand  that 
back.'  I  think  you  told  us  that  the  Curtin  family  are  tenants  of  Lord  Kenmare  ? — 
Yes.' 

15.408.  And  have  been,  I  suppose,  also  for  many  years  ? — Oh,  yes,  a  long  period. 

15.409.  We  were  told,  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  true  or  not — you  will  tell  us— 
that  owing  to  the  treatment  of  the  Curtin  family  after  the  murder,  that  the  family  had 
great  difficulty  in  getting  a  living  out  of  the  land  ? — Well,  they  had  some  difficulty  in 

tilling  the  land.  . 

15.410.  And  a  considerable  difficulty  ? — Yes,  Lord  Kenmare  sent  his  men  out  there* 

and  sent  out  his  machines  to  work  it  for  them. 

15.411.  Do  you  represent  that  those  difficulties  had  been  increasing  ? — It  was  owing 
to  a  dispute  they  had  with  the  National  League  in  that  neighbourhood  that  caused  the 
difficulty. 

15.412.  Did  you  put  in  a  distress  on  Mrs.  Curtin  last  April  ? — Yes. 

15  413.  What  for  ? — For  rent.  Mrs.  Curtin  and  the  Curtin  family  wanted  to  make 
themselves  popular  at  the  officer’s  expense,  and  would  not  pay  their  rent  unless  she  got 
what  she  called  a  substantial  abatement.  The  meaning  of  that  was - 

15.414.  Please,  I  am  sure  I  do  not  want  to  interrupt  you.  I  wish  to  give  you  every 
opportunity  of  making  an  explanation.  You  say  that  you  distrained  on  the  widow, 
Mrs.  Curtin,  in  April  last? — Yes  ;  but  lot  me  explain  it,  please. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  Answer  me  first. 

(The  President.)  He  is  entitled  to  explain.  If  you  do  not  let  him  do  it  now,  I  dare 
say  the  Attorney- General  will. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  No  doubt  I  was  going  to  suggest  that.  I  only  wanted  to  get  the 
fact. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  But  that  is  not  a  fact;  it  may  cause  [a  false  inference  to 

be  drawn.  .  . 

15.415.  (Mr.  Lockwood.)  If  your  Lordship  thinks  there  is  any  danger  of  that,  1  wish 

the  explanation  to  be  given  at  once.  (To  the  witness.)  Give  your  explanation  at 
once  ?__In  1887,  I  repeatedly  wrote  to  Mrs  Curtin  for  her  rent,  and  she  would  send 
me  no  reply.  She  was,  I  know  at  the  time,  trying  to  get  popularity  in  the  district 
with  the  National  League,  and  she  wanted  me,  I  know,  to  evict  her,  or  to  serve  her 
with  a  writ,  and  I,  seeing  what  she  was  at - 

15.416.  It  was  done  as  a  personal  favour,  you  mean  ? — Yes,  to  make  her  popular. 
15A17.  But  your  serving  the  writ,  that  was  a  matter  of  personal  favour  to 

Mrs/ Curtin  ? — Yes,  to  make  her  popular  in  the  district. 

15.418.  (The  President .)  That  was  her  object?— Yes,  to  make  her  popular  in  the 
district.  When  I  saw  what  she  was  at,  and  when  she  would  not  answer  my  letters,  I 
neither  would  serve  her  with  an  ejectment  or  a  writ,  but  simply  issued  a  distress  warrant 
and  seized  her  cattle,  and  a  few  hours  after  her  cattle  were  seized  she  came  in  and  gave 
me  a  cheque  on  the  National  L  ank  for  60/. 

15.419.  The  cattle  were  seized,  I  think,  in  April,  as  you  have  told  us.  What  was 
the  amount  of  rent  due  ? — There  was  a  year  s  rent  due  then. 

15.420.  Will  you  just  give  the  amount  ? — 160Z. 
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15.421.  And  the  expenses  of  seizure? — She  was  charged  no  costs.  The  expenses 
legally,  would  be  about  U.  10s.,  and  she  was  charged  no  costs. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Timothy  Harrington. 

15.422.  You  said  something,  Mr.  Leonard,  about  pressure  being  brought  by  Sir 
Redvers  Buller  on  some  of  the  Kerry  landlords,  I  believe? — So  I  heard. 

15.423.  Hid  you  experience  any  of  that  pressure  on  the  Kenmare  estate  ? — Not  the 
slightest. 

15.424.  But  you  met  Sir  Redvers  Buller  frequently  in  Killarney  ? — Yes,  I  con¬ 
stantly  met  him. 

15.425.  And  Colonel  Turner,  who  was  then  his  secretary? — Yes. 

15.426.  And  you  knew  something  about  the  manner  in  which  the  pressure  was 
being  brought  on  other  landlords  ? — Well,  I  heard  about  it. 

15.427.  And  I  think  you  ventured  an  opinion  that  it  was  pressure  even  outside  the 
law  ? — Certainly. 

15.428.  Can  you  give  us  any  specific  instance  ? — He  interfered,  with  the  action  of 
the  sheriff ;  would  not  give  the  sheriff  protection,  or  allow  the  protection  to  be  given. 

15.429.  Are  there  any  other  officials  down  there  who  had  been  bringing  pressure  of 
this  kind  on  the  landlords  in  Kerry  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

15.430.  Judicial  functionaries  who  have  been  bringing  pressnre  on  the  landlords  ? — 
No,  not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

15.431.  Did  the  county  court  judge  of  Kerry  exercise  any  pressure  of  that  sort? — 
No  ;  but  when  ejectments  were  brought  before  him  for  trial,  he  asked  the  landlords  to 
leave  it  to  him  how  much  he  would  allow,  or  how  much  he  would  give,  and  the  land¬ 
lords  in  many  cases  did  leave  it  to  him. 

15.432.  Did  you  always  leave  it  to  him  ? — I  left  it  to  him  in  the  case  of  O’Shea.  I 
had  issued  a  writ  for  10/.  The  Commissioners  fixed  it  at  1,164/.  I  offered  to  leave 
that  to  the  county  court  judge  to  decide,  and  O’Shea  would  not  agree. 

14.433.  Was  there  a  farmer  named  James  McSweeney  whose  interest  was  sold  ? — 

Yes. 

14.434.  Do  you  remember  what  his  interest  was  sold  for? — He  was  sued  for  twelve 

months  rent. 

15.435.  After  they  sued,  and  his  farm  was  sold,  what  was  about  the  value  of  his 
farm  ;  the  judicial  value  fixed  ? — No,  that  was  a  yearly  tenancy. 

15.436.  After  being  sued  and  sold,  the  interest  was  bought  in  by  you  from  the  land¬ 
lord  ? — Yes. 

15.437.  Did  you  accept  from  the  man  afterwards  payment  in  respect  of  the  arrears 
for  which  the  interest  was  sold  ? — He  paid  it  on  account  of  the  judgment. 

15.438.  After  the  sale  of  his  interest  had  gone  away  ? — Yes,  on  account  of  the 

judgment  he  did. 

15.439.  After  the  sale  ? — Yes,  in  my  absence  from  the  office,  he  went  and  paid  it, 
when  my  back  was  turned,  on  account  of  the  judgment. 

15.440.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  the  Court  that  he  knew  your  back  was  turned  when  he 
paid  it  ? — Yes,  his  farm  was  sold  to-day,  supposing,  and  when  I  was  away  from  the 
office  on  the  following  day,  he  paid  5/.  on  account,  behind  my  back 

15.441.  And  it  was  accepted  ? — My  assistant  accepted  it,  knowing  nothing  about  the 
sale  at  the  time. 

15.442.  Have  you  ever  returned  it  to  him  ? — No. 

15.443.  Although  he  paid  it  behind  your  back,  you  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  send 
it  back  to  him? — No. 

15.444.  Did  he  sue  you  afterwards  for  a  writ  of  restitution  ? — No. 

15.445.  Did  the  case  come  before  the  court  in  that  way  ? — Yes,  it  did. 

15.446.  Before  the  county  court  judge? — Yes,  and  I  offered  to  leave  the  case  to  the 
decision  of  the  judge,  and  offered  him  any  terms,  and  he  would  not  accept  it. 

15.447.  Now  listen  to  this  report  of  the  case.  It  is  from  the  “  Kerry  Sentinel  ”  of 
January  10th,  1888.  “Mr.  Hennessy.”  That  was  the  barrister,  I  believe,  who 
appeared  for  the  tenant? — Yes. 

15.448.  “  Mr.  Hennessey  then  suggested  that  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  where  the  tenant 
“  had  actually  paid  three-fourths  of  the  rent  due,  he  had  come  within  the  provisions  of 
“  the  Land  Act  of  1887.”  Did  that  occur? — Yes. 
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15  449  “  His  Lordship  agreed  in  that,  and  suggested  to  the  agent,  Mr.  Leonard,  that 
“  it  was  a  case  in  which  the  tenant  ought  to  be  let  go  back.”  Did  that  occur  ?— 

Yes 

15.450.  “  Mr.  Leonard  refused,  and  said  that  proceedings  were  brought  on  account  of 
“  ]\/[r  Sweeney  having  acted  harshly  towards  a  tenant  named  Rahilly,  a  bailiff  on  the 
“  Kenmare  estate  ”  ?— That  is  a  fact  also ;  be  wantonly  sold  his  own  farm  at  Kenmare 
to  a  man  of  the  name  of  Carroll,  and  then  he  went  into  possession  and  turned  out 
Rahilly  on  the  high  road. 

15.451.  That  was  his  legal  right,  at  all  events? — Certainly. 

15.452.  And  a  legal  right  that  a  great  many  of  the  landlords  have  been  exercising  ? 
— Yes,  it  was  a  legal  act,  but  a  wanton  act  in  my  opinion. 

15  453.  And  if  you  think  it  was  a  wanton  act  on  his  part,  you  would  think  it  a 
wanton  act  on  others  also  ?— Yes,  I  say  it  would  be  a  monstrous  thing  to  go  to  a  man’s 
farm  and  take  possession  without  some  just  reason  for  doing  it. 

15.454.  Did  you  never  enquire  what  the  reasons  were  in  that  case  ?  He  deliberately 
went  on  and  put  up  his  own  farm  at  Kenmare  for  sale,  and  sold  it  to  a  man  named 
Carroll  of  Manlakivane,  and  then  went  immediately  and  ejected  Rahilly. 

15.455.  Do  you  mean  to  say  he  ejected  Rahilly  ? — He  did. 

15.456.  For  the  purposes  of  the  sale  ? — For  possession  after  the  sale. 

15*457.  And  if  the  person  who  bought  the  farm  restored  Rahilly,  he  would  have 
nothing  to  say ;  there  was  a  person  who  bought  the  farm? — Mr.  Sweeney  bought  it 
himself  at  the  sheriff’s  sale,  then  he  brought  an  ejectment  on  the  sheriff’s  sale. 

15,458.  We  are  talking  of  another  farm  ;  do  you  mean  he  put  the  farm  up  for  sale 
deliberately  himself,  or  he  put  you  to  the  trouble  to  put  up  the  farm  ?  He  got  a 
judgment  agaiast  Rahilly  ;  he  put  up  Rahilly ’s  farm  under  the  Sheriff’s  sale  ;  he  bought 
it  in  for  51.  ;  he  brought  an  ejectment  then  for  possession  ;  he  got  a  decree  for 
possession  before  the  chairman.  When  he  got  the  decree  he  brought  an  ejectment 
against  the  farm  for  non-payment  of  rent ;  the  sheriff  put  out  Rahilly  for  Mr.  Sweeney; 
I&  walked  in  and  put  out  Mr.  Sweeney.  Mr.  Sweeney  then  brought  a  writ  of 
restitution,  and  the  county  court  judge  gave  a  decree  for  possession,  and  although 
the  crops  of  the  farm  were  sold  for  151,  he  went  in  and  he  swore  they  were  close  on 
40L  ;  I  am  telling  you  the  fact,  so  that  Lord  Kenmare,  in  addition  to  losing  a  year  and 
a  half’s  rent,  lost  10L  in  addition. 

Adjourned  for  a  short  time. 


15.459.  You  told  me,  I  think,  it  was  quite  true  that  you  refused  to  agree  to  the 

suggestion  of  the  county  court  judge  ? — On  that  date.  _  T 

15.460.  The  county  court  judge  is  not  a  member  of  the  National  League  ? — No,  1 

presume  not.  „  .  T 

15.461.  He  is  a  pretty  strong  opponent  of  it,  I  suppose  ?— 1  am  not  aware  of  it.  l 

think  he  is  a  very  fair-minded  man.  _  .  „  . 

15.462.  There  are  several  men  who  are  fair-minded  men  ? — I  think  he  is  a  very  fair- 

minded  man.  I  do  not  think  he  has  any  strong  prejudice  either  way. 

15.463.  Do  you  think  there  are  any  fair-minded  men  on  the  league  ?  Oh,  there 

are. 

15.464.  Numbers  of  them,  I  presume  ? — Yes. 

15.465.  Is  this  passage  in  the  report  true,  “  Mr.  Leonard  refused,  and  said  these 
“  proceedings  were  brought  on  account  of  M’Sweeney  having  acted  harshly  towards 
“  Qj  tenant  named  Rahilly,  who  is  now  a  bailiff  on  the  Kenmare  estate  ?  Fhat  is  a 

fai 15,466.  “  His  Lordship  said  that  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  present  case,  that  the 
“  tenant  had  only  exercised  his  legal  rights  towards  Rahilly,  and  that  it  accordingly 
“  did  not  come  well  from  landlords,  to  object  to  any  man  exercising  his  legal  right  ”  ? 
— That  is  a  matter  of  opinion. 

15.467.  I  am  only  asking  you  whether  the  report  is  true  ? — Quite  true. 

15.468.  “  The  present  case  was  the  most  important  as  affecting  the  peace  of  the 
“  county  that  was  tried  since  he  came  into  it  ?  I  disagree  with  that. 

15.469.  I  am  only  asking  you  if  the  report  is  true  ?  Quite  true. 

15.470.  ‘  He  disapproved  of  the  landlord  s  action,  and  he  strongly  urged  on 
4‘  Mr.  Leonard  to  consider  whether  it  was  not  a  case  in  which  he  would  not  yield  to 
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“  Mr.  Hennessy’s  suggestion.”  Mr.  Downing,  tlie  solicitor,  was  the  solicitor  who 
appeared  for  you  : — Yes. 

15.471.  In  that  case  ? — Yes. 

15.472.  “  Mr.  Downing  asked  to  have  the  case  adjourned  to  Tralee  ?— JNo. 

15.473.  Mr.  Downing  then  was  trying  to  have  it  adjourned  ?— No,  I  do  not  think  it 
was  Mr.  Downing’s  suggestion — I  think  it  was  the  chairman  s  suggestion. 

15.474.  “Mr.  Downing  asked  to  have  the  case  adjourned  to  Tralee.  His  Lordship 
“  said  he  felt  very  sore  over  it,  and  would  not  allow  the  scandal  of  it  to  go  outside 
“  Killarney.”  Is  that  true  ? — Yes,  he  made  use  of  that  expression. 

15.475.  “  Ultimately  the  case  was  allowed  to  stand  to  see  if  any  arrangement  could 
“  be  arrived  at  between  the  parties  ”  ? — At  his  suggestion  at  the  Judge  s  suggestion 
and  he  adjourned  it  to  Tralee. 

15.476.  It  appears  from  this— it  is  said  here  that  “  he  would  not  allow  the  scandal 
“  to  go  outside  Killarney  ”  ?— That  is  not  a  fact.  He  adjourned  the  case  to  Tralee 
owing  to  an  impertinent  observation  of  the  tenants. 

15.477.  We  are  talking  about  different  things  ?— No,  indeed,  it  is  the  same  case  of 
the  tenant,  M’Sweeney.  Before  the  judge  decided  the  case,  M’ Sweeney  made  use  of 
an  improper  observation,  and  then  the  judge  turned  round,  and  said,  I  will  adjourn 
“  the  case  to  Tralee.” 

15.478.  You  will  come  to  that  if  there  is  any  report,  but  was  it  not  the  case  of  a 
man  named  Michael  O’Leary  ? — Not  at  all. 

15.479.  You  have  said,  however,  that  this  paragraph  in  the  paper  is  true?— Yes, 
except  the  latter  part  of  it,  Isay. 

15.480.  “  His  Lordship  said  he  felt  very  sore  over  it,  and  he  would  not  allow  the 
“  scandal  of  it  to  go  outside  Killarney  ” — was  that  stated  ?  Yes,  he  made  that  a 
personal  request  of  me. 

15.481.  Answer  the  question  first— was  that  said  by  the  County  Court  Judge— were 
those  words  used  ? — Yes  ;  he  addressed  a  personal  request  to  me.  I  did  not  feel  at 
iiberty  to  accede  to  that  request,  as  I  believe  M  Sweeney  s  conduct  was  improper. 

15.482.  At  that  same  session  we  had  a  description  from  you  of  a  number  of  dummy 
writs  that  were  served  on  the  tenants  of  the  estate  ? — Yes,  owing  to  the  action  of  the 
National  League. 

15.483.  You  have  National  League  on  the  brain?— No,  not  at  all;  but  I  have 
experienced  a  tremendous  lot  of  trouble  from  it. 

15.484.  And  I  do  not  suppose  you  anticipate  that  all  the  trouble  is  over  yet  ?  Indeed 

I  do  not. 

15.485.  Now,  apart  from  the  Dublin  ejectments  which  you  have  deposed  to  m  your 
answers  to  Sir  Charles  Russell,  were  there  any  proceedings  taken  before  the  County 
Court  Judge? — Yes,  civil  bill  claims — civil  bill  decrees,  not  civil  bill  claims. 

15.486.  Civil  bill  decrees  for  rent  ? — Yes. 

15.487.  Now,  on  this  very  date  we  are  speaking  of — on  the  day  on  which  this  case 
was  heard — had  you  not  70  processes  for  rent  for  hearing  before  the  County  Court 
Judge? — I  think  there  were  about  50. 

15.488.  Then  it  would  not  be  true  there  were  70  ?—  No,  I  think  there  were  50  decrees 
heard. 

15.489.  Was  there  the  case  of  Patrick  Liddane  ? — Yes. 

15.490.  For  17?.  10s.  6d.  ? — Yes. 

15.491.  Due  on  the  1st  May,  1887? — Oh,  no;  that  was  rent  due  on  the  1st 
November.  1885. 

15.492.  Due  the  1st  November,  1885? — Yes,  1885.  He  owes  the  1886,  1887,  and 
1888  rent  at  the  present  moment.  That  was  a  civil  bill  decree  of  the  1st  November, 
1885. 

15.493.  You  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  take  proceedings  against  him  for  the 
whole  amount? — Certainly  not,  because  I  would  be  heaping  oosts  up  which  he  could 
not  pay  me.  Why  should  I  heap  costs  up  for  1886,  1887  and  18a8  rent  which  he 
could  not  pay  me. 

15.494.  That  is  a  case  of  making  payment  by  a  tenant,  whom  you  knew  could  not 
pay  the  rent  ? — I  knew  he  could  pay  12  months’  rent,  but  not  three  years’  rent. 

15.495.  And  the  12  months’  rent  you  were  prepared  to  extract  from  him  by  legal 
process,  was  12  months’  rent  which  was  to  be  dated  three  years’  back  ? — Which  did 
date  back,  it  fell  due  the  1st  November,  1885. 
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15.496.  You  knew  that  he  was  unable  to  pay  more  than  one  year’s  rent  ? — Yes. 

15.497.  You  took  no  effort  to  wipe  out  the  arrears,  which  you  knew  he  could  not 
pay  ? — I  did  not,  because  if  he  put  the  interest  of  his  farm  up  to-morrow,  the  whole 
arrears  would  be  wiped  out. 

15.498.  Answer  the  question  simply,  please  ? 

15.499.  (The  Attorney  General.)  What  is  the  name  ? — Patrick  Liddane. 

15.500.  (Mr.  T.  Harrington.)  Though  you  knew  his  capacity  to  pay  was  only  the 
payment  of  one  year’s  rent  you  took  no  steps  to  recommend  that  the  other  two  years 
which  he  owed  should  be  wiped  out  ? — I  did  not,  because  I  had  no  notion  of  asking 
him  for  it. 

15.501.  No  notion  of  asking  him  for  it? — No. 

15.502.  Have  you  now? — No,  I  have  not. 

15.503.  And  you  will  not  ask  him  ? — Ultimately,  I  may,  if  I  see  he  gets  on,  and  can 
pay  it,  I  will  ask  him  for  it. 

15.504.  It  remains  there  at  all  events,  and  it  remains  on  the  books  against  him 
until  he  is  able  to  pay  it  ? — Certainly. 

15.505.  Then  the  nest  I  have  is  Eugene  Moynihan,  was  he  sued  at  the  same  sessions  ? 
—Yes. 

15.506.  The  decree  is  given  against  him  for  14/.  8s.  8 d.  ? — I  should  presume  he  was ; 
if  you  can  give  me  the  name  of  the  tenant,  and  when  due,  I  could  tell  you. 

15.507.  Due  the  1st  May,  the  yearly  rent  being  12/.  4s.  4 d.  Dennis  Leary,  do  you 
know  anything  about  him  ? — Indeed  I  do,  of  Conny  curran.  That  man  owes  four  years’ 
rent ;  at  the  present  moment  he  has  eight  cows,  and  he  owes  four  years’  rent. 

15.508.  (The  Attorney -General.)  What  is  the  amount  of  the  rent? — The  rent  is  16/. 
a  year,  and  he  has  got  5s.  in  the  £  of  that,  and  at  present  he  owes  November  1886, 
the  whole  of  1887,  and  the  whole  of  the  1888  rent. 

15.509.  (Mr.  T.  Harrington.)  Which  you  hope  he  will  be  able  to  pay  ?• — Tat  depen  d 
upon  circumstances. 

15.510.  If  the  times  get  prosperous? — Yes. 

15.511.  That  rent  will  remain  until  the  times  do  become  prosperous? — Certainly, 
until  I  consider  he  is  able  to  pay. 

15.512.  Did  I  understand  from  you  that  you  make  an  entry  in  the  book  which  would 
enable  a  future  agent  to  know  the  condition  of  things,  and  to  deal  leniently  with  these 
men  ? — Certainly,  in  every  tenant’s  lodger  account  there  is  a  page  for  observations,  and 
I  consider  it  my  duty  to  enter  the  circumstances  of  each  tenant,  as  far  as  I  can  make 
them  out. 

15.513.  Patrick  McCarthy,  do  you  know  him?  —  Indeed,  I  do  know  Pat 
McCarthy,  the  man  who  had  fever  in  his  family,  and  who  had  a  wake  to  his  wife  or 
daughter,  I  think,  in  the  high  road. 

15.514.  A  wake  ? — Yes;  the  neighbours.  He  had  a  fearful  fever. 

15.515.  Is  there  anything  of  interest  in  his  case  that  makes  you  think  it  necessary 
to  mention  that  ? — Yes,  it  is  interesting  ;  the  man  lost  his  wife. 

(The  President.)  Is  this  all  necessary  ? 

(Mr.  T.  Harrington.)  I  want  to  examine  the  witness  as  briefly  as  I  can,  but  I  do  not 
like  to  stop  him,  my  Lord. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  It  does  not  seem  that  you  are  very  quick  in  going 
through  these  50  tenants. 

(Mr.  T.  Harrington.)  Oh  !  I  am  very  quick. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  It  does  not  seem  that  you  will  be  very  quick. 

(Mr.  T.  Harrington.)  I  am  not  going  through  the  whole  of  them,  but  as  many  as 
the  witness  will  allow  me. 

( The  Attorney- General.)  You  should  allow  him  to  answer. 

15.516.  (Mr.  T.  Harrington  to  the  Witness.)  Had  he  fever  in  the  family  before  the 
seizure  was  out  against  him  ? — He  had  a  fearful  fever  in  his  family  in  1883  and  1884. 
It  was  so  bad  that  when  the  neighbours  attended  the  wake,  they  would  not  go  into 
the  house  ;  they  waked  the  remains  on  the  public  road  ;  he  was  sued.  He  has  got 
nine  cows,  and  I  demanded  a  gale  rent,  and  left  5s.  in  the  pound  for  him  ;  that  is 
the  May  1885  rent,  and  he  would  not  pay  it,  and  I  had  to  get  a  decree  against  him, 
and  I  seized  the  cows  ultimately  ;  and  the  very  minute  I  seized  them,  he  came  in  and 
paid  the  gale’s  rent. 

15.517.  You  do  not  know  where  he  got  it  from  ? — No,  but  I  know  he  had  it. 
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15.518.  Do  you  believe  he  borrowed  it  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

15.519.  Have  you  known  instances  of  the  men  having  to  borrow  the  money  to  pay 
the  rent  ? — Yes  ;  I  have  known  tenants  going  to  the  bank,  and  raising  their  rents  on 

bills. 

15.520.  And  I  suppose  you  have  subsequently  known  by  their  appearance  that  they 
have  not  been  able  to  pay  it  back  ? — It  has  occurred  from  time  to  time. 

15.521.  Is  it  a  fact  that  in  cases  where  tenants  have  so  acted  and  have  received 
money  from  shopkeepers  towards  the  remainder  of  their  rents,  that  you  have  in  many 
instances  afterwards  endeavoured  to  shield  them  from  the  shopkeepers,  and  assist  them 
at  the  time  by  taking  their  cattle  for  the  landlords  and  marking  them  ? — In  several 
cases  on  the  property.  Several  of  the  tenants  were  broken  down,  and  in  order  to  help 
them  on,  I  found  it  necessary  to  seize  their  cattle,  sell  them,  and  let  it  back  to  them 
as  a  grazing  agreement,  that  is,  to  protect  them  and  bring  them  on. 

15.522.  To  protect  them  from  whom  ? — Oh,  from  the  different  creditors. 

15.523.  To  whom  they  owed  money  ? — Yes;  but  I  always  told  them  that  they  must 
pay  their  debts  by  instalments,  that  is  1/.  a  quarter,  or  21.  a  year  according  as  I 
see, 

15.524.  (The  Attorney-General.)  That  is  the  shopkeepers,  you  mean  ? — Yes. 

15.525.  (Mr.  T.  Harrington.)  You  have  always  protected  them  from  the  shopkeepers 
by  marking  the  cattle? — In  their  case  of  any  struggling  men,  I  always  did  it. 

15.526.  It  is  a  common  practice  with  you  on  the  estate  ? — I  cannot  say  it  is  a  common 
practice. 

15.527.  Have  you,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  been  sued  several  times  for  the  property  ? — 
Yes,  I  have. 

15.528.  Have  the  shopkeepers  recovered  judgments  against  yourself,  and  not  against 
the  tenant  ? — Against  the  tenant. 

15.529.  And  their  assignment  to  you  has  been  broken  in  some  cases  ?— No,  the 
assignment  has  not  been  broken ;  at  the  present  moment  there  is  an  action  in  the 
Superior  Courts,  which  you  advised  as  counsel. 

15.530.  Do  not  mind  the  action,  I  am  advising;  you  know  more  than  I  do? — Well, 
I  have  your  letter. 

15.531.  Do  you  know  a  tenant  named  David  Welch  ? — David  Welch  of  Moringtory. 
oh,  quite  well. 

15.532.  Did  you  do  a  service  of  that  kind  for  David? — Yes,  David  Welch  had  to  be 

evicted  and - 

15.533.  I  do  not  want  the  details? — You  must  allow  me  to  explain;  I  must  ask 
his  Lordship’s  permission  to  explain. 

15.534.  If  it  is  the  explanation,  I  do  not  object,  but  if  it  is  a  question  of  detail,.  I  do 
not  want  it? — If  you  ask  me  a  question,  I  ought  to  be  allowed  to  answer  it. 

(The  President.)  At  present,  you  have  only  been  asked  the  name. 

15.535.  (Mr.  T.  Harrington.)  Cornelius  Leary,  did  you  do  a  service  of  that  kind  for 
him  ? — Yes,  Cornelius  Leary  of  Moringtory. 

15.536.  You  told  us  something  about  the  action  of  Sir  Redvors  Buffer  bringing 
pressure  to  bear  upon  the  landlord.  Do  you  know  Sir  Redvers  Buffer’s  successor  in 
Kerry  ? — Y es. 

15.537.  That  is  Colonel  Turner? — Yes,  I  know  him  since  he  came  to  Kerry. 

15.538.  Has  he  in  his  own  capacity  since  Colonel  Turner  left  interferred  to  any 
extent  ? — No,  not  to  my  knowledge. 

15.539.  Not  with  regard  to  the  Kenmare  estate  ? — No,  he  had  some  correspondence, 
I  believe  with  Solomon  Standish  Melish ;  I  only  know  what  I  saw  in  the  papers. 

15.540.  You  saw  in  the  papers  that  he  said  if  the  tenants  referred  their  oases  to  him  ? 
— I  believe  so. 

15.541.  And  did  not  take  part  in  the  agitation,  he  would  go  to  Lord  Kenmare 
himself  about  it? — Yes,  it  was  quite  unnecessary, 

15.542.  Quite  unnecessary  on  his  part  as  far  as  you  were  concerned  ? — ^  es. 

15.543.  But  he  did  not  see  it? — He  ought  to  have  seen  it  before  he  made  that 
statement ;  he  asked  me  for  the  particulars  about  the  estate,  and  I  gavo  them  in 
writing.  . 

15.544.  But  he  did  interfere? — He  asked  me  to  send  him  particulars  of  the  estate 
with  reference  to  the  tenants,  and  I  did,  in  writing,  weeks  before  ho  wrote  that  letter. 
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15  545.  Now,  with,  reference  to  the  money  that  was  expended  on  the  estate,  those 
cases  that  came  before  the  Court  subsequently,  where  there  money  expended  on  the 
estate  touched  the  farms  in  question,  was  evidence  given  of  the  money  expended  by 
the  landlord  there  ?— Certainly. 

15  546.  And  consequently  that  expenditure  was  an  element  to  be  taken  into  account 
by  the  Commissioners  in  fixing  the  judicial  rents? — Certainly. 

15.547.  So  that,  although  the  tenants  do  not  directly  pay  for  the  expenditure,  they 
indirectly  are  paying  rent  for  it,  by  its  being  a  consideration  in  the  fixing  of  judicial 
rents? — The  whole  evidence  in  connexion  with  that  holding  was  laid  before  the 
Commissioners,  and  they  decided  as  they  thought  best. 

15.548.  Now  some  of  the  money  expended  at  that  time,  I  believe,  went  to  open  up 
the  bogs  upon  that  estate  ? — A  portion ;  I  think  three  roads  were  opened  into  the 
bogs. 

15.549.  At  one  time  the  tenants  on  the  Kenmare  estate  had  the  bogs  free  ? — At  a 
nominal  rent — a  penny  a  yard  from  Mr.  Galway,  and  Mr.  Hussey  put  2 d.  a  yard 
since  the  times  got  disturbed. 

15.550.  Worse  than  disturbed  ? — Yes,  perhaps  got  down,  and  the  tenants  have  not 
been  charged  for  the  bog. 

15,55L  But  they  were  charged  after  this  expenditure  of  the  money  in  opening  up 
the  bog? — Mr.  Galway  charged  them  Id.  a  yard,  and  Mr.  Hussey  put  2d.  a  yard. 

15.552.  That  was  after  this  expense? — After  expending  163,8141  on  the  whole 
estate. 

15.553.  We  are  speaking  of  a  portion  of  it ;  you  say  none  of  that  money  was  expended 
on  the  mansion  ? — Not  a  penny. 

15.554.  Some  of  it  was  expended  on  demesne  ? — Yes,  a  portion  of  it  was  which  gives 
local  employment. 

15.555.  And  a  portion  of  the  expenditure  on  the  demesne  surrounding  the  mansion 
consisted  in  throwing  down  some  of  the  houses  of  the  peasantry,  and  extending  the 
demesne,  did  it  not  ? — Yes,  there  were  four  or  five  tenants  ;  five  tenants  gave  up 
position  at  a  posse,  for  which  they  got  a  sum  of  3,008?. 

15.556.  And  that  is  the  money  which  went  to  improve  the  tenantry  on  the  estate  ? 
— No,  that  is  quite  separate  altogether. 

15.557.  That  is  not  an  item  ? — It  is  not  an  item,  Lord  Kenmure  wanted - 

15*558.  Listen  to  my  question.  Did  a  portion  of  the  money  which  you  say  was 

expended  on  the  estate  go  to  throw  down  the  houses  of  some  of  the  tenantry  there  ? — 
Certainly  not. 

15.559.  Not  to  extend  the  demesne  ? — There  was  163,814?.  expended  on  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  estate. 

15.560.  Was  this  an  improvement? — No,  it  was  not. 

15.561.  Did  any  of  the  money  that  you  speak  of  as  being  expended? — No,  not  a 
bit. 

15.562.  Go  to  buy  out  these  tenants  ? — No,  that  was  quite  separate  altogether. 

15*563.  Have  you  not  already  told  me  that  portion  of  the  money  you  referred  to 

went  to  the  extension  of  the  demesne? — No,  I  think  not. 

15.564.  Was  the  demesne  extended? — Yes. 

15.565.  And  considerably  extended,  too? — Yes. 

15,556.  By  the  inclusion  in  all,  I  believe,  of  some  16  estates  ? — No  ;  four  tenants,  I 
think,  were  bought,  or  five.  The  land  adjoining  the  demesne  was  held  under  a  middle¬ 
man’s  lease  in  1811,  and  when  this  expired  Lord  Kenmare  gave  the  tenants  two  farms 
in  occupation,  and,  in  addition  to  that,  he  paid  the  large  sum  of  3,023?.  compensation. 

15.567.  And  not  only  was  some  of  the  money  expended  on  the  demesne,  but  was 
not  some  of  it  expended  in  the  town  of  Killarney  ?  Les,  1,982?.  3s.  in  the  town  of 
Killarney. 

15.568.  Was  that  in  permanent  improvements  of  the  town  itself  ? — Yes,  cottages, 
schools,  and  lighting  the  town. 

15.569.  Cottages  for  which  rent  has  been  paid  ?— Rent  is  being  charged,  but,  I  regret 
to  say,  not  paid. 

15.570.  Do  you  mean  to  say  the  rents  are  not  paid  ? — There  are  a  few  exceptions, 
but  the  majority  are  not. 

15.571.  Did  a  portion  go  to  the  erection  of  the  town  hall  ? — Yes. 

15.572.  Is  there  any  charge  for  that  ? — I  told  you  it  is  let  to  the  public  for  amuse¬ 
ment,  and  they  are  only  charged  for  the  lighting. 
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15.573.  Are  the  town  commissioners  charged  ? — No. 

15.574.  Were  they  at  any  time? — No,  never. 

15.575.  There  were  some  cases  of  evicted  farms ;  I  want  to  ask  you  about  those. 
How  many  evicted  farms  can  you  tell  me  are  there  upon  the  estate  at  the  present  time  ? 
— There  are  19  agricultural  holdings  evicted  and  one  sown  field. 

15.576.  Now  vacant  ? — Yes,  now  vacant. 

15.577.  Are  the  majority  of  them  vacant  since  1880  or  1881  ? — Yes. 

15.578.  Many  of  these  are  since  1881,  I  think  ; — Yes,  since  1881. 

15.579.  Now,  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question  with  respect  to  this  ;  Lord  Kenmare  has 
been  raising  some  of  these  himself  ? — Yes. 

15.580.  Have  you  refused  to  pay  the  poor  rates  for  them  ? — No,  not  on  the  farms 
that  I  actually  stopped. 

15.581.  Have  you  refused  to  pay  poor  rates  with  respect  to  these  vacant  farms? — I 
refused  to  pay  poor  rates  upon  farms  which  w,ere  vacant,  and  which  were  common 
property,  which  farmers — neighbouring  tenants — feed,  pulled  down  the  fences,  and  feed 
it  regularly. 

15.582.  Was  Lord  Kenmare,  not  you,  brought  into  Court? — Yes. 

15.583.  With  respect  to  these  farms  ? — Yes. 

15.584.  And  he  had  refused  to  pay  them  ? — Yes.  The  guardians  of  Killarney  Union 
sued  him  for  18s.  3 d. ;  then  the  case  went  to  the  Court  of  Appeal,  and  ultimately  they 
had  to  pay  51.  costs. 

15.585.  In  default  of  the  payment  of  18s.  3c?.  ?— Yes. 

15.586.  Were  there  other  cases  besides  that  ? — Yes. 

15.587.  Now,  I  want  to  ask  you  one  question  about  the  distress  of  Mrs.  Curtin 
what  was  that  distress  for? — For  12  months’  rent. 

15.588.  Did  that  include  what  is  usually  termed  the  hanging  gale? — Yes. 

15.589.  The  hanging  gale,  you  will  explain  to  their  Lordships,  is  usually  allowed 
in  arrears  ? — Yes,  within  four  months. 

15.590.  After  it  falls  due  ? — Yes. 

15.591.  It  is  not  usually  taken  from  the  tenant,  but  usually  demanded  from  the 
tenant  ? — Not  within  four  months  after  it  falls  due. 

15.592.  But,  in  the  case  of  Mrs.  Curtin,  though  ordinarily,  if  she  had  paid  the  one 
year’s  rent,  you  would  have  expected  it  ? — Certainly. 

15.593.  When  you  went  to  sue,  you  sued  her  for  two  ? — I  never  sued  her. 

15.594.  Well,  a  distress  ? — That  is  not  suing. 

15.595.  Is  it  not? — No. 

15.596.  Usually  it  is  ? — That  may  be,  but  it  is  not  suing  though. 

15.597.  It  was  a  legal  process? — Yes. 

15.598.  When  you  went  to  seize,  you  seized  in  respect  of  the  whole  lot  ? — Yes, 
according  to  law.  I  followed  the  law  of  it. 

15.599.  Half  of  which  she  would  not  have  to  pay  in  the  ordinary  course  ? — Yes,  and 
I  did  not  ask  her  to  pay  it.  I  only  asked  her  to  pay  wdiat  she  liked,  and  she  gave  me 
a  cheque  for  60?.,  which  was  20?.  short  of  the  ordinary  gale,  besides  running  gale,  and 
with  reference  to  the  evicted  farms,  I  have  repeatedly  offered  the  tenants  to  sell  their 
interest  in  it,  to  put  the  whole  of  the  purchase-money  into  their  pocket,  and  have  the 
incoming  tenant  go  into  Court  and  fix  the  fair  rent  of  them.  Another  offer  I  made  to 
them  was  to  pay  a  gale’s  rent  and  wipe  out  all  arrears,  and  I  would  give  51.  abatement 
on  the  gale’s  rent  and  remit  all  the  costs,  and  they  would  not  take  it,  and  I  am  quite 
prepared  at  this  moment  to  carry  it  out. 

15.600.  (Sir  C.  Russell.)  What  was  that  offer  ? — Do  you  mind  repeating  it  ? — I  offered 
all  the  evicted  tenants  on  Lord  Kenmare’s  estate  to  sell  their  inrerest,  to  put  the  whole 
purchase-money  in  their  pocket,  and  have  the  incoming  tenant  come  into  Court,  and 
fix  a  fair  rent,  and  wipe  out  all  arrears, 

15601.  IIow  about  the  tenants  ? 

15.602.  (Mr.  Harrington.)  Would  you  allow  the  tenants  to  be  re-instated  ? — I  offered 
the  tenants,  if  they  would  pay  me  one  gale’s  rent,  I  would  give  5s.  in  the  £,  and  wipe 
out  all  arrears,  and  let  the  Court  fix  the  future  rent  of  the  holding. 

15.603.  When  did  you  make  that  offer  to  the  tenants  ? — Since  I  became  agent  in  1886. 

15.604.  Tell  me  one  evicted  tenant  to  whom  you  made  that  offer? — Every  one. 

15.605.  Let  us  have  a  definite  name  ? — I  will  give  you  an  instance. 
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15  606  Let  us  have  a  definite  name  ? — Will  you  allow  me.  There  was  James  Flynn, 
of  Shahies.  He  was  evicted  on  the  19th  of  December  1881.  Con.  Casey,  of  Connigar, 
nut  200 l.  into  my  hand,  and  said,  “  If  Flynn  gives  up  his  good-will  of  that  farm  give 
“  him  the  200/.”  I  sent  for  Flynn,  and  I  sent  for  his  father-in-law,  John  Kernsk, 
and  I  said,  “  Here  Flynn,  I  know  you  are  not  able  to  redeem  the  land,  but  if  you  will 
“  write  me  a  consent  to  give  over  your  interest  here  is  200/.,  and  walk  away  with  it. 
The  tenant  would  not  accept  it.  His  father-in-law,  John  Kerrisk,  turned  him  out  of 
his  house,  and  he  is  now  living  in  a  hovel  in  Killarney.  . 

15.607.  I  ask  you  to  give  me  one  single  instance  of  an  evicted  tenant  to  whom  you 

made  the  offer  that  you  would  reinstate  him  ? — Yes. 

15.608.  I  only  want  one  ? — There  is  Mary  Twoomy  of  Tooreencahil. 

15’609.  (The  President.)  That  is  one  name  ? — There  are  two. 

15.610.  Let  us  have  the  names? — There  is  Mary  Twoomy  of  Tooreencahil,  who  sold 

to  Cornelius  Sheehan.  ,  r  .  ...  „ 

15.611.  Who  is  the  other  ? — Jeremiah  Connor,  of  Moulagough,  who  accepted  my  oner, 

and  is  now  in  possession.  .  ...  , 

15.612.  (Sir  G.  Bussell.)  What  are  the  two  ?— Mary  Twoomy  of  Toorencahill,  and 

Jeremiah  Connor,  of  Moulagough,  otherwise  Gorthaneboy  East. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Davitt. 

15  613.  I  will  only  ask  you  a  very  few  questions.  I  think  you  said  there  were  no 
other  organizations  in  Kerry,  except  those  of  the  League  ?  With  the  exception  of  a 
small  portion  within  the  neighbourhood  of  Killarney.  ^  - 

15.614.  If  other  witnesses  called  by  the  “  Times  swear  to  the  contrary,  you 

would  not  be  of  the  same  opinion  ?— Certainly  not. 

15.615.  Will  you  say  that  you  have  better  sources  of  information  as  to  the  existence 

of  societies  than  the  police  ? — I  think  I  have  better. 

15.616.  You  have  better  ? — I  think  so. 

15.617.  Than  the  police  of  Kerry? — Yes,  because  I  hear  things,  and  things  are  told 
me  that  would  no  more  be  told  to  a  policeman  than  a  person  fiy  in  the  air. 

15  618  Do  I  understand  most  of  your  time  is  devoted  to  your  duties  as  a  land 
agent  i — Altogether,  and  unfortunately,  I  could  not  get  a  week’s  leave  in  seven  years 

15.619.  I  am  sorry  for  you.  If  a  police  officer  swore  that  nearly  every  village  had 
its  secret  society,  you  would  not  agree  with  him  ?— Certainly  not. 

15.620.  You  would  not  ?— Certainly  not.  ,  _  -  , 

15.621.  I  think  you  said,  Mr.  Leonard,  that  the  National  League  was  as  powerful 

as  ever  in  Kerry  ? — Certainly. 

15  622.  And  that  refers  to  all  this  year  ?— Yes,  certainly. 

15,623.  Then,  if  the  Chief  Secretary  said  that  the  National  League  was  a  thing  of 
the  past,  you  would  not  agree  with  him  ? — Most  certainly  not. 

15  624  Then  you  have  better  sources  of  information  about  the  National  League 
than’ the’  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  ?— Certainly,  because  I  put  my  back  to  a  rick 
of  turf  in  the  county  when  tired  after  taking  a  long  walk,  and  I  talk  to  people  there, 
and  hear  things  which  no  chief  secretary  or  no  constabulary  officer  would  hear  at  all. 

15  625.  Did  you  put  your  back  to  every  turf  stack  in  Ireland  ?  No,  indeed. 

15,626.  Then  your  experience  in  that  respect  is  confined  to  the  Kenmare  estate  . 
Certainly.  I  have  done  my  utmost  to  know  all  about  the  estate. 

15  627.  I  think  you  said  you  think  evictions  ought  not  to  contribute  to.  outrage  or 
disturbance  ? — I  say  ordinary  evictions — harsh  evictions,  I  say,  would  contribute. 

15  628.  But  you  think  that  an  ordinary  eviction  would  not  ?— Yes. 

15,,629.  That  is  an  eviction  which  is  brought  about  by  the  misfortune  of  the  tenant, 

his  ill-luck  or  a  bad  season  ? — Certainly.  Af 

15  630.  Then  would  you  say  that  it  is  not  human  to  resist  the  destruction  of  a  home  . 

Well!  it  is  illegal  to  resist  the  sheriff,  you  know.  .  .  , 

15  631  It  is  illegal,  I  admit ;  but  would  you  say  it  is  not  an  error  common  to 
humanity  to  resist  destruction  of  a  home  ? — I  know  the  tenants  are  very  fond  of  their 
homes,  and  it  is  the  last  extremity  with  an  agent  to  evict  them,  as  far  as  my  experience 

g°15,632.  They  cling  to  them  with  a  peculiar  fondness  ?— Yes ;  they  cry  bitterly  after 
they  are  put  out. 
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15.633.  Then  an  eviction  under  those  circumstances  would  naturally  lead  to  resis¬ 
tance  on  the  part  of  the  evicted  people  ? — Certainly . 

15.634.  Speaking  humanly? — Certainly.  There  is  Mr.  John  McMahon  of  Bush- 
mount.  I  had  to  take  400  men  to  evict  him. 

( The  President.)  Reserve  this  for  re-examination. 

( The  Attorney- General.)  Yes,  my  Lord. 

15.635.  (Mr.  Davitt.)  I  will  put  it  in  this  way.  If  you  were  a  poor  man  (I  hope  you 
never  will  be)  and  you  saw  yourself  and  your  children  evicted  through  your  mis¬ 
fortune,  you  would  not  think  much  of  the  law?— Well,  I  cannot  say  really  what  I 
would  do  at  present,  but  I  know  I  would  not  evict  a  poor  man,  nor  have  I  done  so. 

15.636.  But  if  you  were  in  this  position  you  would  possibly  think  that  the  law  was 
wrono"  or  unjust  ? — W ell,  until  I  experience  it  I  would  not  like  to  think  over  it. 

15.637.  I  hope  you  never  will.  I  have  experienced  it,  and  I  hope  you  never  will. 
You  say  that  there  are  200  poor  tenants  on  Lord  Kenmare’ s  estate  ? — About  that. 

15.638.  Bid  the  trustees  of  the  estate  ever  omit  the  rent  ? — No.  In  any  case  I  have 
presented  to  the  trustees  they  always  acted  on  my  representation. 

15.639.  But  you  enforce  the  rent  legally  on  these  poor  tenants  ? — No,  I  do  not. 
Now  there  is  John  Herleby :  of  Gneeveguilla,  I  was  out  in  his  part  of  the  country  one 
day,  and  I  saw  three  cows  of  his  deaci  on  the  floor,  died  of  disease  ;  and  I  represented 
to  the  trustees  his  case.  He  owes  at  present  two  year’s  rent,  and  the  trustees  the  other 
day  remitted  a  gale’s  rent. 

15.640.  You  deserve  every  credit  for  it,  but  does  this  apply,  as  a  rule,  to  the  200 
poor  tenants  ? — It  does. 

15.641.  As  a  rule,  though  you  take  the  rents? — What  they  ever  offer  me  I  take, 
and  I  do  not  touch  them.  A  man  owed  me  105/.  He  brought  me  in  a  3/.  note,  and 
said,  “  I  will  pay  you  shortly,”  and  I  took  it  from  him. 

15.642.  The  rule  is  to  take  from  these  200  poor  tenants  what  they  offer  ?— ■ What 
they  offer. 

15.643.  And  that  rule  will  continue  in  the  future  ?— Most  certainly. 

15.644.  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it.  You  say  that  people  were  blue  with  hunger  in 
1879  and  1880? — Certainly. 

15.645.  Did  you  ask  any  rent  from  them  in  that  year  ?— I  did  certainly  from  people 
who  were  well  able  to  pay. 

15.646.  You  did  ? — I  did. 

15.647.  Did  you  exact  rent  with  from  those  who  were  blue  with  hunger? — No; 
tenants  who  were  able  to  pay. 

15.648.  (The  President.)  Just  the  contrary;  he  said  from  tenants  who  were  able  to 
pay  ? — What  is  more  than  that,  besides  the  expenditure  of  300/.  a  week  on  the 
property,  Lord  Kenmare  cut  down  his  woods  and  opened  it  to  all  the  poor  people  of 

Killarney. 

15.649.  (Mr.  Davitt.)  Did  any  of  those  poor  people,  who  were  blue  with  hunger,  pay 
rent  in  1879-1880  ? — No  ;  'how  could  they  pay  it  ? 

15.650.  And  the  arrears  were  forgiven  ?  — The  arrears  are  remaining  on  the  books 
against  them  to  the  present  day. 

15.651.  You  said  2,000/.  was  expended  in  seed  potatoes  in  1880  on  the  estate  ? — Yes, 
2,381/. 

15.652.  Were  they  given  by  grant? — Lord  Kenmare  paid  them  out  of  his  rents. 

15.653.  Did  he  get  them  back? — Not  one  farthing, 

15.654.  Did  he  ask  for  it? — No. 

15.655.  Was  the  distribution  of  the  potatoes  in  proportion  to  the  rent  paid  by  the 
tenants,  or  were  the  potatoes  given  indiscriminately  ? — No,  the  potatoes  were  appor¬ 
tioned  out  according  to  the  tenant’s  valuation. 

15.656.  Indiscriminately  ;  not  as  to  whether  they  had  paid  their  rent  or  not  ? — No, 
because  the  potatoes  were  got  for  the  estate,  and  they  were  distributed  as  best  we 
could. 

15.657.  You  said  that  portions  of  Galway  and  Clare  were  worse  than  in  Kerry  ? 
. — I  have  seen  a  small  portion  of  Galway,  and  been  in  a  small  portion  of  Clare,  and 
from  my  observations,  I  consider  they  are  worse  than  Kerry. 

15.658.  With  reference  to  the  poor  tenancies  on  the  Kenmare  estate,  I  suppose  in 
many  houses  pigs  inhabit  the  same  apartment  as  the  family  ? — Oh,  yes. 
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15  659.  You  consider  that  a  very  low  condition  of  social  life? — Certainly.  They 
would  sooner  part  with  their  hand  than  part  with  the  pig  out  of  the  house. 

15.660.  The  pig  plays  a  prominent  part  in  the  payment  of  the  rent,  I  think  ? — Yes, 

and  to  give  you  an  instance,  now,  if  you  will  allow  me - 

(The  Attorney-General.)  Do  not. 

15.661.  (Mr.  Davitt.)  In  that  case,  neither  agents  nor  landlords  have  the  same 
objection  to  bacon  that  the  Jews  have  ? — No,  indeed ;  it  is  a  most  useful  commodity. 

15.662.  You  say  that  Sir  Redvers  Buller  went  to  Kerry  and  had  some  conversation 

with  you? — Yes.  ~  .  .  .. 

15.663.  Do  you  know  that  this  gentleman  said  before  the  Cowper  Commission  that 

the  people  believed  that  the  League  had  been  their  salvation  ?  Yes,  I  believe  I  read 

15.664.  Do  you  agree  with  him  ? — I  do  not  think  he  knew  very  much  about  the 

country  at  all.  .  .  ,  .  0  _T  .  ,  ,  T  , 

15.665.  I  did  not  ask  you  that.  Do  you  agree  with  him  ? — No,  indeed,  I  do  not. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Biggar. 

15.666.  I  think  you  told  us  last  night  that  the  O’Donoghue  was  the  first  gentleman 
who  started  the  agitation  in  your  neighbourhood? — Yes,  on  the  9th  January  1880. 

15.667.  The  O’Donoghue  is,  I  believe,  a  native  of  Kerry,  is  not  he  ?— Yes,  he  used 
to  live  a  few  miles  from  Killarney. 

15.668.  He  lived  a  good  part  of  his  life  in  Kerry  ?— I  could  not  say  a  good  part  of 
his  life  in  Kerry.  The  remainder  of  his  life  he  has  lived  a  short  time  in  Kerry.  He 
has  been  away  in  France  and  London,  you  know,  a  long  time. 

15.669.  He  would  know  a  good  deal  about  the  circumstances  of  the  Kerry  people, 

does  not  he  ? — I  do  not  think  he  does. 

15  670.  He  never  knew  much  about  them  ?- - 1  do  not  think  he  does,  except  what  he 

has  been  told  by  certain  people  in  Killarney. 

15.671.  Has  he  been  a  Member  of  Parliament  a  considerable  time  ? — Yes,  he 
represents  the  borough  of  Tralee,  which  is  20  miles  away. 

15.672.  He  was  a  landlord  himself  in  Kerry,  was  not  he  ? — Yes. 

15.673.  Was  he  a  member  of  the  Land  League,  do  you  know,  or  the  National 
League  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

15.674.  In  point  of  fact,  he  is  a  Liberal  Unionist,  is  not  he  ? — I  do  not  know  what 
he  is’;  I  could  never  find  out.  He  changed  so  often  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to 

remember  what  he  is.  ,  , ,  £ 

15.675.  You  told  us  last  night  about  one  outrage — the  cutting  ofl  of  the  ear  ot  a 

horse  ^  ~y os 

15.676.  Have  you  any  idea  what  the  value  of  the  horse  was  ? — He  got  20/. 

15^677*.  Have  you  any  idea  what  the  value  of  the  horse  was  ? — Well,  if  I  was  buying 

him  before  his  ear  was  cut  off,  I  would  have  given  about  16/.  for  him. 

15.678.  And  this  award  of  20/.  for  a  16/.  horse  was  given  by  the  magistrates  of 
County  Kerry  ?— Originally  it  was  given  by  the  cess-payers  and  the  magistrates,  and 
then  it  went  before  the  Grand  Jury. 

15.679.  They  give  the  final  award  ? — Yes. 

15^680.  They  are  the  final  judges?  Yes. 

15.681.  That,  I  suppose,  is  a  reasonably  fair  sample  of  the  way  m  which  the  Grand 
Jury  of  County  Kerry  and  other  counties  in  Ireland  adjudicate  in  cases  of  that  sort  ? 
Well,  it  is  a  sample  ;  but  the  extra  4/.  was  put  on  for  costs  which  the  tenant  would 
have  to  pay  the  solicitor  for  moving  in  the  matter. 

15.682.  Is  not  that  contrary  to  the  law  to  put  anything  on  for  costs  ?— Yes,  it  is 

contrary  to  law,  but  it  is  always  done. 

Re-examined  by  the  Attorney- General. 

15  683  Now,  we  will  have  a  little  more  information  from  you  on  the  particular  point 
you  have  been  asked  about.  In  the  first  place,  you  were  asked  whether  you  read  those 
letters  before  the  Commission  ? — Yes. 

15,684.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  looked  at  your  evidence  to  see  how  many 
you  read  before  the  Commission  ? — I  believe  four. 
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15.685.  I  think  it  was  six.  You  have  read  20  or  30  before  their  Lordships.  Now, 
listen  to  this  : — A  question  was  put  to  you  by  Sir  Charles  Russell  as  to  your  having 
seen  the  tenants  before  they  wrote  the  letters.  Do  you  remember  that  question  being 
put  to  you  ?  You  said  you  had  seen  them,  and  they  had  paid  their  rent  in  the  ordinary 
way  ? — Yes. 

15.686.  Had  you  anything,  direct  or  indirect,  to  do  with  those  letters  being  written 
to  you  ? — Never. 

15.687.  Did  you  ever  suggest  any  one  of  the  letters  being  written  to  you? — 

Never.  ^ 

15.688.  Or  use  any  expression  to  a  tenant  to  make  him  write  you  a  letter? — 
Never. 

15.689.  Is  there  any  foundation  for  the  suggestion? — Not  the  slightest. 

15.690.  You  have  spoken  about  receiving  those  letters  in  the  periods  of  1881  and 
1882,  and  1885  and  1886  ? — Yes. 

15.691.  In  between,  in  1883  and  1884,  did  you  receive  any  of  them  ? — No,  none. 

15.692.  Had  you  ever  received  any  of  them  before  1881  ? — No,  never.  Tenants 
used  to  come  in,  and  openly  pay  their  rent. 

15.693.  You  have  told  Sir  Charles  Russell  that  a  number  of  respectable  people 
joined  the  League  ? — Yes. 

15.694.  Why  did  they  join  it  ? 

( Sir  G.  Bussell.)  How  can  this  be  evidence  put  to  the  witness? 

( The  Attorney -General.)  What  do  you  think  ? 

( Sir  C.  Bussell.)  I  object  to  that  question.  He  asks  why  did  they  join.  He  is 
asking  this  gentleman  to  dive  into  the  minds  of  these  people,  and  give  his  own  reason 
for  what  their  reason  was. 

(  The  President.)  I  do  not  think  it  is  worth  pressing. 

( The  Attorney- General.)  Very  well,  my  Lord. 

15.695.  Now,  my  friend  put  to  you  that  you  had  been  picking  up  crumbs  of  evidence 
against  the  Land  League  and  the  National  League.  Had  you  any  idea  at  all  of  giving 
evidence  when  these  matters  happened? — Not  the  slightest  in  the  world. 

15.696.  Did  you  ever  give  any  evidence  against  the  National  League  at  all  till  the 
Cowper  Commission  ? — No,  never ;  but  I  had  to  find  out  all  about  them,  in  order  to  be 
able  to  fight  them. 

15.697.  You  were  endeavouring  to  get  information  in  order  properly  to  discharge 
your  duty  ? — Yes. 

15.698.  One  word  about  the  poor-rate.  Does  the  landlord  pay  half  ? — Yes. 

15.699.  I  think  in  one  district  you  said  the  poor  rate  was  high.  Which  district  was 
that  ? — Coom  electoral  division. 

15.700.  Was  there  a  special  reason  for  that? — Yes  ;  awful  outdoor  relief  was  given 
by  the  local  guardians  in  that  division. 

15.701.  Did  persons  go  there  for  the  purpose  of  getting  relief? — Anybody  who 
applied  to  the  guardians  got  it. 

15.702.  And  there  was  in  that  district  a  very  large  proportion  of  outdoor  reliet  ? 

— Yes. 

15.703.  Did  that  at  all  prevail  in  the  other  parts  ? — In  some  electoral  divisions 
it  did. 

15.704.  To  the  same  extent? — Well,  not  to  the  same  extent. 

15.705.  Sir  Charles  Russell  asked  you  whether  evictions  produced  crime,  or  ought  to 
produce  crime.  You  stated  that  you  had  evictions  before  1881.  You  gave  us  the 
numbers  of  them  ? — Yes. 

15.706.  In  your  opinion  (whether  they  produced  sorrow  is  another  matter),  had  those 
evictions  had  any  effect  on  the  crime  of  the  district  ? — Not  a  bit,  not  until  the  starting 
of  the  Land  League. 

15.707.  Had  they  had  anything  to  do  either  with  subsequent  resistance  to  law  or 
anything  to  do  with  any  other  evictions  that  happened  afterwards  ? — No. 

15.708.  I  should  like  to  refer  to  one  particular  matter.  You  were  asked  to  name  the 
date  of  an  interview  with  Herlehy,  and  you  named  18th  December,  and  I  think  you 
have  got  the  writ  there  ? — Yes. 

15.709.  Was  that  the  date  on  which  he  called  after  he  had  written,  and  on  which 
you  gave  him  the  writ  ? — It  is  the  day  he  called  asking  me  to  send  a  copy  by  post. 
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15.710.  You  are  able  to  fix  it  by  tbe  memorandum? — Yes;  I  endorsed  tbe  writ  at 
the  time. 

15.711.  I  want  to  refer  to  Mrs.  Honoria  Shea.  Sir  Charles  Russell  referred  to  a 
part  of  what  was  said  by  the  Land  Commissioner  in  Shea’s  case ;  I  think  it  was  1884  ? 
—Yes. 

15.712.  I  will  read  a  part  of  the  judgment  I  want  to  refer  to  : — “  Mrs.  Honoria  Shea 
“  had  three  farms  adjacent  to  each  other.”  This  is  the  language  of  Mr.  McCarthy, 
who  was  the  Commissioner,  part  of  whose  judgment  Sir  Charles  Russell  referred  to : 

“  Mrs.  Honoria  Shea  had  three  farms  adjacent  to  each  other,  and  in  the  immediate 
“  precincts  of  Killarney.  There  has  been  no  increase  of  rent  since  the  farms  were 
“  taken  in  1866.  The  landlord  has  made  a  large  expenditure  on  farm  buildings. 

“  Taking  into  account  the  expenditure,  we  think  the  first  farm  is  value,  for  the  present 

rent  of  108/.,  and  we  fix  the  specified  value  at  524 /.”  I  presume  the  524/.  was  the 
tenant’s  interest  ? — Yes. 

15.713.  “  Although  the  second  farm  has  20  acres  of  deep  soil,  we  think  the  rent 
“  should  be  reduced  from  90/.  to  80/.,  and  we  fix  the  specified  value  at  320/.  That 
was  also  the  tenant’s  value  ? — Yes. 

15.714.  “In  the  third  case,  we  reduce  the  rent  from  80/.  to  75/.,  and  we  specify  the 
“  value  at  320/.”  Were  those  the  three  interests,  amounting  to  about  1,100/.,  which 
you  referred  to  in  answer  to  my  Lord  as  being  sold  for  10/.  ? — Yes. 

15.715.  That  is  to  say,  they  were  on  those  rents  not  having  been  raised,  and  that 
being  the  finding  of  the  Commissioners  as  to  the  interest? — Yes. 

15.716.  Does  Lord  Kenmare  actually  pay  rent  for  that  land  himself  ? — Yes;  he  is 
paying  close  upon  the  amount  the  tenant  is  paying  within  a  few  pounds. 

15.717.  Is  it  the  same? — I  think  there  is  about  5/.  profit  on  it. 

15.718.  You  were  asked  as  to  one  of  your  answers  before  the  Cowper-Commission, 
and  Sir  Charles  read  one.  This  is  the  one  he  read  :  “  Then,  in  your  opinion,  there 
“  there  is  no  necessity  for  a  revision  of  the  judicial  rents?”  Then  you  answer, 

“  Certainly  not,  because  the  Land  Commission  strained  every  point  they  could  in 
“  favour  of  the  tenant ;  (2)  and  rents  can  be  paid  now  throughout  the  estate,  not 
“  only  the  judicial  rents,  but  in  the  other  cases  also  ”  And  you  answer,  “  Certainly  ; 
“  but  Lord  Kenmare’s  trustees  gave  25  per  cent,  on  the  last  gale.”  You  are  speaking 
of  1886  ?— Yes. 

15.719.  “  And  they  are  giving  20  per  cent,  on  this  December  gale  ?  ” — Yes. 

15.720.  It  had  been  suggested  in  1883,  Lord  Kenmare’s  property  was  in  the  hands 
of  trustees,  and  you  said  it  was  the  fact  ? — Yes. 

15.721.  Was  there  any  difference  in  your  management  of  the  estate  after  the  trustees 
took  possession  of  it  ? — Certainly  not. 

15.722.  Have  you  dealt  with  the  tenants  in  the  matter  of  either  turning  them  out  or 
exacting  rent,  or  letting  them  off  in  the  same  way  as  before  ? — On  my  own  respon¬ 
sibility. 

15.723.  And  you  have  not  been  fettered  by  the  trustees  in  anyway? — Not  in  the 

slightest  degree.  _  # 

16.724.  I  will  only  ask  one  question  with  regard  to  Lord  Kenmare  himself.  Had 
he  lived  in  the  place  ? — Oh,  yes ;  about  five  or  six  months  throughout  the  year. 

15.725.  I  should  like  to  read  to  you,  and  ask  you  whether  it  is  correct  or  not, 
another  judgment  of  Mr.  Commissioner  McCarthy’s  ? 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  Another  judgment. 

(The  President.)  What  is  this  about  ?  How  does  this  arise  ? 

(The  Attorney- General.)  If  your  Lordship  thinks  not  I  will  get  another  opportunity 
of  proving  it. 

15.726.  Will  you  just  explain  what  you  meant  when  you  said  the  Arrears  Act  of 
1883  made  the  people  dishonest  ?  I  want  you  to  explain  that  ? — It  prevented  the 
honest  men  paying  their  rents. 

15.727.  Were  there  to  your  own  knowledge  persons  who  were  able  to  pay  their  rent 
got  into  arrear  ? — Certainly. 

15.728.  Did  that  prevail  to  any  considerable  extent  ? — It  did. 

15.729.  Now  you  mentioned  a  case  of  Cronin,  and  one  letter  was  referred  to  which 
Cronin  had  written,  where  his  family,  I  think,  sent  the  money  from  Manchester  ? — 
From  Dublin. 
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15.730.  In  that  case  was  Cronin  able  to  pay  himself? — Well,  I  do  not  think  so. 

15.731.  That  was  a  case  of  charity  ? — I  do  not  think  he  was.  He  was  a  feeble  man, 
and  his  wife  was  delicate,  bnt  he  was  a  thoroughly  good,  honest,  hard-working  fellow. 

(The  Attorney- General)  I  am  passing  over  as  much  as  I  can.  I  only  want  to  refer  to 
particular  points.  I  do  not  want  to  go  over  the  ground  again. 

15.732.  You  have  been  asked  particularly  about  this  money  which  went  to  improve¬ 
ment,  part  of  it  having  come  from  the  Government.  I  want  to  get  this  clear.  Has  it 
to  be  repaid  in  a  certain  number  of  years  ? — Yes,  within  35  years. 

15.733.  By  instalments  ?  —By  instalments. 

15.734.  The  landlord  paying  back  the  principal  and  a  low  rate  of  interest  by 
instalments  ? — Yes. 

15.735.  But  as  far  as  the  tenants  were  concerned,  did  the  money  which  was  spent 
go  to  relieve  by  paying  the  wages  to  the  tenant? — Each  tenant  was  allowed  to  drain 
his  own  land,  and  he  was  paid  as  he  got  on  by  the  work. 

15.736.  He  received  money  for  draining  his  own  land? — Yes. 

15.737.  Therefore  he  got  improvement  by  drainage,  and  the  payment  for  the  work  ? 
— Yes,  he  got  about  71.  10s.  an  acre  for  draining  the  land,  which  he  did  with  his  own 
labour  and  his  son’s  aid. 

15.738.  Will  you  explain  a  little  more  about  this  rise  of  Tents.  I  understand  you 
to  say  the  total  rise  on  the  whole  estate  was  2,25)?.  ? — Yes. 

15.739.  You  will  remember  the  figures  ;  453  tenants,  about  51.  apiece  altogether? — 

Yes. 

15.740.  I  think  you  said  the  gross  rental  was  how  much  ? — About  32,000?. 

15.741.  I  am  speaking  of  the  Kerry  estates  ? 

(The  President.)  It  was  40,000?.  with  the  others. 

15.742.  (The  Attorney -General.)  32,000 ?.  in  Kerry,  upon  which  there  was  a  rise  of 
2,250?.  ?— Yes. 

15.743.  Was  that  rise  made  by  merely  a  percentage,  or  was  it  by  examining  each 
holding  ? — By  examining  each  holding. 

15.744.  And  going  into  the  case  and  seeing  whether  more  rent  should  be  charged  ? 
— Yes.  The  Land  Commission  afterwards  reduced  that  by  803?.  13s.  4 d.,  and  we 
voluntarily  reduced  it  further  by  about  150?. 

15.745.  That  is  about  950?.  altogether  ? — Yes,  that  leaves  the  outstanding  rise  on 
the  property  about  1,200?. 

15.746.  That  took  place  in  1875  ?— 1875,  1876,  1877,  and  1878. 

15.747.  Apart  from  the  request  for  a  reduction  when  there  was  special  distress,  had 
there  been  any  complaint  of  that  rise  as  a  rise  ? — The  tenants  grumbled  at  it. 

15.748.  The  tenants  grumbled  at  it  ? — They  grumbled  at  it  of  course. 

15.749.  Were  they  good  years,  from  1862  up  to  1875  ? — I  can  only  speak  from  1875 
to  1878  ;  they  were  very  good  years. 

15.750.  You  said  something  about  he  did  not  raise  the  rents  at  all  beyond  what  they 
were  before  the  famine  ? — Certainly.  Mr.  Hussey  thought  it  his  duty  to  put  them  up 
to  what  they  were  before  the  famine. 

15.751.  And  notwithstanding  what  has  happened  since,  the  reduction  still  leaves 
about  1,100?.  above  what  they  were  in  1875  ? — Yes. 

15.752.  I  think  you  answered  clearly  about  the  leaseholders.  You  had  150  lease¬ 
holders  on  the  estate  ? — 152  before  the  Land  League. 

15.753.  Only  two  have  taken  you  into  court  at  any  time  ? — Yes. 

15.754.  And  both  those  were  under  a  voluntary  arrangement,  and  not  under  the 
Land  Act  ? — Certainly. 

15.755.  I  notice  that  in  General  Buller’s  letter  of  the  3rd  of  April  1880,  occurs  the 
statement  that  at  that  time  crime  was  no  worse  in  Ireland  than  it  was  in  England.  I 
want  to  ask  you  about  your  particular  neighbourhood.  Speaking  of  your  own  neighbour¬ 
hood,  up  to  the  end  o  1880,  was  the  place  free  from  crime  ? — Certainly.  It  was  free 
from  any  kind  of  ciime  until  after  the  9th  of  January  1880. 

15.756.  There  had  been  considerable  distress,  I  understood  you  to  say,  in  the 
autumn  of  1879  ? — Yes,  and  in  the  spring  of  1880. 

15.757.  Had  that  distress,  to  your  own  personal  knowledge,  produced  any  increase 
of  crime? — Certainly  not.  You  could  go  over  all  the  whole  estate  at  any  hour  of 
the  night. 
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15.758.  Had  the  subsequent  outrages,  in  your  judgment,  bad  any  connexion,  in  the 
district  you  are  acquainted  with,  with  the  previous  distress  ?— Certainly  not. 

15.759.  I  must  ask  you  to  listen  to  a  passage  out  of  this  Commission,  to  which 

Sir  Charles  Russell  referred.  It  is  the  report  of  the  Commission  of  Lord  Cowper, 
Lord  Milltown,  Mr.  Caird,  and  Mr.  Neligan.  It  is  under  the  head  of  “  Combinations 
at  page  7.  “  It  appears  from  the  evidence  that  the  operation  of.  the  Land  Law 

“  (Iceland)  Act,  1881,  has  been  affected  in  many  districts  by  combinations  to  resist 
“  the  payment  of  rent,  and  the  right  of  free  sale.  In  Ulster  such  combinations  do 
“  not,  as  a  rule,  exist.  In  the  other  provinces,  combinations  made  themselves  felt 
“  before  the  passing  of  the  Land  Act,  1881,  and  have  in  various  forms  continued  to 
“  the  present  time.  Outrage  was  at  first  made  use  of  to  intimidate  parties  who  were 
“  willing  to  pay  rents,  but  latterly  the  methods  of  passing  resolutions  at  National 
“  League  meetings,  causing  their  proceedings  to  be  reported  in  local  newspapers, 

“  naming  obnoxious  men  and  then  boycotting  those  named,  have  been  adopted. 

“  Tenants  who  have  paid  even  the  judicial  rents  have  been  summoned  to  appear  before 
“  self-constituted  tribunals,  and  if  they  failed  to  do  so,  or  appearing,  failed  to  satisfy  those 
“  tribunals,  have  been  fined  or  boycotted.  The  people  are  more  afraid  of  boycotting, 

“  which  depends  for  its  success  on  the  probability  of  outrage,  than  they  are  of  the  judg- 
“  ments  of  the  courts  of  justice.  This  unwritten  law  in  some  districts  is  supreme.  We 
“  deem  it  right  to  call  attention  to  the  terrible  ordeal  that  a  boycotted  person  has  to 
“  undergo,  which  was  by  several  witnesses  graphically  described  during  the  progress 
“  of  our  enquiry.  The  existence  of  a  boycotted  person  becomes  a  burden  to  him,  as 
“  none  in  town  or  village  are  allowed,  under  a  similar  penalty  to  themselves,  to  supply 
“  him  or  his  family  with  the  necessaries  of  life.  He  is  not  allowed  to  dispose  of  the 
“  produce  of  his  farm.  Instances  have  been  brought  before  us  in  which  his  attendance 
a  at  divine  service  was  prohibited,  in  which  his  cattle  have  been,  some  killed,  some 
“  barbarously  mutilated;  in  which  all  his  servants  and  labourers  were  ordered  and 
“  obliged  to  leave  him  ;  in  which  the  most  ordinary  necessaries  of  life,  and  even 
“  medical  comforts  had  to  be  procured  from  long  distances,  in  which  no  one  would 
«  attend  the  funeral  of,  or  dig  a  grave  for  a  member  of  a  boycotted  person  s  family, 

“  and  in  whioh  his  children  have  been  forced  to  discontinue  attendance  at  the  national 
‘s  school  of  the  district.  Had  we  thought  it  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  our  inquiry, 
“  we  could  have  taken  a  much  larger  amount  of  evidence  to  prove  the  existence  of 
“  severe  boycotting  in  very  many  districts.  We  did  not,  however,  think  it  necessary 
“  to  examine  more  than  a  sufficient  number  of  witnesses  to  inform  ourselves,  and  to 
“  illustrate  the  cruel  severity.” 

( The  President.)  There  is  a  great  deal  more  than  has  been  put. 

(Mr  Lockwood.)  I  did  not  wish  to  interrupt  the  Attorney- General,  but  my  memory  is 
that  the  cross-examination  of  my  learned  friend  Sir  Charles  Russell  was  directed  to  that 
portion  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Commission  when  this  gentleman  was  giving 

evidence. 

( The  Attorney -General.)  Pardon  me. 

(Mr.  Lockiuood.)  I  speak  subject  to  any  correction.  . 

(The  President.)  What  I  was  pointing  out  is  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  this  which 

clearly  cannot  found  a  question  to  the  witness.  , 

( The  Attorney- General.)  I  thought  right  to  read  the  whole  of  it,  but  1  will  found 

questions  with  regard  to  particular  parts. 

15,760.  In  the  first  place,  with  regard  to  holding  of  courts  ;  did  that  occur  m  your 
district? — It  did. 

15  761.  With  regard  to  the  intimidation - 

(Mr.  Asquith.)  My  Lord,  I  must  really  submit  to  your  Lordship  that  this  does  not 

arise  out  of  the  cross-examination.  .  . 

(The  President.)  No,  I  do  not  think  it  does.  It  does  not  naturally  arise  out  of  it. 
He  was  asked  questions  with  regard  to  his  evidence,  but  that  does  not  lay  the  founda¬ 
tion  for  asking  him  all  that  this  refers  to.  . 

(The  Attorney-General.)  I  most  humbly  point  this  out  to  your  Lordship  that  having 
called  for  the  report  and  put  the  names  of  the  commissioners,  Sir  Charles  Russell  stated 
he  would  called  your  Lordship’s  attention  to  paragraphs  of  the  report  at  a  later  stage. 

(The  President.)  He  did,  but  it  will  be  time  enough  when  he  does  so. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  Your  Lordship  will  forgive  me  for  a  moment. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  He  will  have  to  make  it  evidence  too  if  he  can. 
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(The  Attorney- General.)  I  agree  with  regard  to  particular  matters.  I  submit,  if  that 
is  so,  while  this  witness  is  here,  I  am  justified  in  putting  the  things  to  him.  I  was 
only  reading  it  so  that  it  should  not  be  said  I  was  leav  mg  out  part. 

{The  President )  I  do  not  think  you  are  entitled,  merely  because  reference  has  at 
present  been  made  to  certain  parts  of  the  evidence,  to  take  him  through  the  whole  of 
the  report,  and  ask  him  whether  he  agrees  with  it  in  several  particulars. 

{The  Attorney-General .)  Very  well.  I  will  only  put  a  few  questions  quite  in¬ 
dependent  of  that.  ,  .  , .  ,  .  ,  , 

15.762.  Will  you  tell  me  who  was  the  person  who  held  the  courts  m  your  district  ? 

(Mr.  Asquith.)  I  renew  my  objection.  . 

{The  President.)  This  is  the  same  point  over  again.  Ihere  has  been  no  cross- 

examination  about  it. 

{The  Attorney- General.)  It  is  fresh  matter. 

{The  President.)  There  has  been  no  cross-examination  about  it. 

{The  Attorney-General.)  I  am  perfectly  satisfied,  my  Lord.  Of  course  it  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  important  with  reference  to  a  possible  use  of  this  report.  It  must  not  be 
said  afterwards  I  had  not  invited  this  witness  to  give  evidence  respecting  it.  It  may 
mean  possibly  calling  this  gentleman  over  from  Ireland  again,  and  I  want  to  avoid  it 

as  far  as  I  can. 

{The  President.)  So  far  as  I  can  look  ahead,  I  do  not  see  how  the  report  of  those 
gentlemen  will  be  evidence.  It  S6ems  rather  that  we  have  got  to  form  opinions  on  the 
same  subject. 

(  The  Attorney- General.)  Yes. 

15.763.  You  were  asked  about  your  dealings  with  the  tenants  under  the  Land  Act, 
and  you  mentioned  a  person  named  Barrett  ? — Yes. 

15.764.  You  said  you  called  in  Mr.  Barrett  to  value  the  estate,  or  value  farms  ? — 

Yes.  ’  ,  .  , 

15.765.  Had  Mr.  Barrett  any  connexion  with  Lord  Kenmare’s  estate  at  the  time  he 

valued  those  farms  ?  —  He  was  not ;  no  ;  no  connexion  in  the  world  to  him. 

15.766.  Was  he  acting  in  business  for  himself? — Yes. 

15.767.  Where? — Bantry. 

15.768.  As  an  independent  land  agent? — Yes,  40  miles  away. 

15.769.  And  whatever  his  previous  knowledge  may  have  been  of  the  estate  he  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  responsibility  of  the  estate  at  that  time? — No.  When  the 
tenant  served  an  originating  notice  for  my  information,  I  get  Barrett  to  value  the 
farms,  and  1  say  to  the  tenants,  “  Here  is  Mr.  Barrett’s  valuation,  you  can  accept  it  if 
“  you  like ;  if  you  do  not,  go  before  the  Commission.” 

15.770.  You  were  asked  by  Mr.  Harrington  about  a  Mr.  Duggan.  Was  ho  a 
middleman  ? — His  sister,  Mrs.  Godfrey,  was  the  middleman. 

15.771 .  The  person  about  whom  this  question  arose.  Was  it  in  respect  of  a  property 
which  was  underlet  ?— Yes ;  well,  there  were  three  small  tenants  on  it. 

{Mr.  Lockwood.)  You  had  better  not  suggest. 

15.772.  {The  Attorney-General.)  What  was  the  profit  rental  in  that  case;  do  you 
remember  ? — I  think  the  tenants  were  paying  something  about  12h  a  year. 

15.773.  Do  you  know  what  was  the  profit  rental  which  was  being  received  ?  Do 
you  know  whether  any  profit  rental  was  being  received  by  that  Mr.  Duggan? — Yes, 
but  not  in  that  neighbourhood.  He  held  different  farms  under  Lord  Kenmare,  and  on 
other  portions  of  the  estate. 

15.774.  Was  the  particular  property  in  respect  of  which  the  proceedings  took  place 
under-let  or  not  ? — It  was  for  a  fair  rent. 

15,175.  Was  it  under-let  ?  Where  there  under-lettings  ? — Yes,  three  small  farms. 

15.776.  As  I  understand,  this  gentleman  wanted  a  reduction? — Yes. 

15.777.  Was  he  able  to  pay  his  rent  ?- — Certainly  he  was. 

15.778.  Was  there  any  reason,  either  in  his  position  or  tho  amount  of  rent  which 
was  being  charged  him,  that  in  your  opinion  necessitated  any  reduction  at  all  ? — 
Certainly  not,  and  I  would  never  have  suod  him,  only  ho  adopted  the  plan. 

15.779.  He  adopted  the  plan  of  campaign? — Yes. 

15.780.  Will  you  just  explain  this.  You  were  asked  about  some  refusal  of  Lord 
Kenmare  to  pay  poor  rates  in  respect  of  ovicted  farms.  Just  tell  my  Lord  exactly 
how  it  arose,  and  what  it  was  ? — I  always  paid  poor  rate  on  farms  that  were  stockod, 
but  farms  whore  tho  tenants  pulled  down  tho  boundary  fences  of  tho  farm  and  fed  it 
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indiscriminately,  I  would  not  pay  that,  because  I  considered  it  was  the  rate  collector’s 
duty  to  distrain  that  farm  for  the  rates. 

15.781.  That  is  to  say,  where  you  were  not  able  to  keep  the  evicted  land  in  Lord 
Kenmare’s  stocking,  but  owing  to  the  fences  being  pulled  down,  other  peoples’  cattle 
got  in  ? — Yes,  the  neighbouring  tenants’  cattle.  I  considered  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
rate  collector  to  distrain  those. 

15.782.  Has  the  poor-rate  collector  the  right  of  distraining  in  order  to  get  the 
rate  ? — Yes. 

15.783.  There  is  only  one  matter  I  forgot  to  ask  you  in  chief ;  but  I  must  put  this 
question  in  consequence  of  Sir  Charles  Russell’s  question.  You  mentioned  a  reduction 
given  in  the  beginning  of  1880,  in  respect  of  the  1879  rent  ? — Yes. 

15.784.  Did  you  give  reductions  in  1885  and  1886  ? — Yes. 

15.785.  How  much  ? — 20  per  cent,  in  1885,  25  per  cent,  in  1886,  1887,  and  1888. 

15.786.  You  were  asked  about  some  resolutions  passed  at  some  places  by  some 
Catholic  clergymen,  I  think.  In  the  first  place,  I  want  to  ask  you,  as  far  as  you  know, 
had  those  resolutions  any  reference  to  the  Kenmare  estate? — Not  a  bit  in  the  world. 
They  were  40  miles  away,  26  miles,  and  17  miles. 

15.787.  Was  there  anything  in  the  Kenmare  estate  to  justify  such  resolutions  ? — - 
Certainly  not.  All  that  could  be  done  was  done  for  the  tenants  at  the  time. 


Inspector  David  George  Huggins  re-called.  Further  examined  by  Sir  H.  James. 

15.788.  You  are,  I  think  we  have  heard  before,  a  district  inspector  in  the  Irish 
Constabulary  ? — Yes. 

15.789.  Were  you  transferred  to  Castleisland  on  the  4th  of  December  1880? — Yes, 
I  arrived  there  on  that  day. 

15.790.  Remaining  there  till  the  15th  of  July  1886  ? — Yes. 

15.791.  I  will  not  ask  you  as  to  the  previous  state  of  the  district.  That  will  come 
from  others.  But,  as  a  fact,  was  your  attention  called — I  do  not  want  the  details  of 
it — to  the  publication  of  speeches  made  on  the  10th  of  October  1880  ? — Yes,  I  saw  it 
reported  in  the  paper. 

15.792.  At  what  place,  according  to  your  knowledge,  was  that  meeting  held  ? — 
Castleisland. 

( Sir  E  James.)  It  may  be  convenient  to  say  (I  shall  not  get  it  from  this  witness,  but 
it  will  be  proved)  it  was  a  speech  at  which  Mr.  Biggar,  amongst  others,  was  present. 
It  is  one  which  is  before  your  Lordship,  on  the  10th  of  October  1880,  at  Castleisland. 

( The  President.)  You  say  we  have  it  before  us. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  It  is  amongst  the  80  speeches  of  which  copies  have  been  delivered. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  They  have  not  been  delivered  yet  ? 

(Sir  H.  James.)  Yes,  my  lord. 

(The  President.)  They  have  not  been  delivered  to  us. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  They  were  placed  with  your  Lordships’  secretary  last  Saturday 
week.  The  secretary  has  them. 

(The  President.)  I  was  only  saying  I  had  not  seen  them. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  There  were  six  copies  delivered  according  to  your  Lordship’s 
directions  of  all  the  1880  speeches. 

(The  Secretary.)  Yes. 

15.793.  (Sir  H.  James.)  When  you  came  to  Castleisland  did  you  find  that  there  was 
a  branch  of  the  Land  League  established  there  ? — Yes. 

15.794.  That  was,  you  have  told  us,  on  the  4th  of  December  1880.  Who  was  the 
secretary  of  that  League  ? — Timothy  Horan. 

15.795.  As  you  have  mentioned  his  name,  I  will  ask  you  this  question.  Did  you  at 
any  time  see  a  letter,  purporting  to  come  from  Horan,  addressed  to  Mr.  Herbert  ? — 
Yes,  Arthur  Edward  Herbert,  that  was  subsequently  murdered. 

15.796.  The  letter  is  in  the  hands,  I  believe,  of  district  inspector  Davis? — Yes, 

(Sir  E.  James.)  I  will  give  the  evidence  through  Davis.  I  only  want  to  earmark  it 
a  little  further. 

15.797.  As  soon  as  you  arrived  in  the  district  of  Castleisland,  first,  generally  describe 
to  me  what  state  you  found  that  district  in  ? — It  was  in  a  very  disturbed  state.  There 
were  outrages  nearly  every  night  being  committed. 

15.798.  Were  meetings  of  the  Land  League  held  from  time  to  time? — Yes. 
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15,799.  How  often  ?  What  days  of  the  week  ? — On  Sundays. 

15*800.  Where  were  the  meetings  held  ? — They  were  held  in  a  room. 

15,801.  In  somebody’s  house? — Yes,  it  was  rented  by  the  League,  I  believe. 

15*802.  Did  you  see  the  people  going  in  and  out  ? — Yes. 

15.803.  Were  those  meetings  largely  attended? — They  were,  and  addressed  by 
several  members  from  the  windows  of  the  room  to  people  on  the  street  frequently. 

15.804.  At  the  station,  was  there  a  book  kept  called  the  outrage  book? — Yes. 

15*, 805.  That  book  is  here,  I  believe  ? — Yes. 

15.806.  Who  made  the  entries  in  that  book  ? — The  district  inspector,  or  his  clerk,  or 
head  constable. 

15.807.  Who  would  that  be  at  that  time?— Mr.  Davis  made  some  of  the  entries. 

I  made  some  myself,  and  some  were  entered  by  bis  clerk,  head  constable  O’Donnell. 

15.808.  You  were  district  inspector  as  well  as  Davis  ? — Not  then. 

15.809.  Whar  were  you  then  ? — Head  constable. 

15*, 810.  You  say  you  made  some  entries.  The  district  inspector  made  some,  and  the 
clerk  some  ? — Yes. 

15.811.  Had  you  access  at  all  times  to  that  book?— Yes. 

15.812.  Did  you  from  time  to  time  look  at  it  and  its  contents  ?  I  did. 

15*813.  What  was  your  duty  as  to  receiving  reports  from  persons  complaining  or 
making  inquiry  as  to  outrages? — When  any  complaint  of  an  outrage  reached  the 
barrack  through  any  source,  the  district  inspector  or  head  constable,  and  perhaps  both, 
sometimes  visited  the  scene  at  once  and  inquired  into  the  matter. 

15.814.  Would  a  constable  or  policeman  come  to  you  and  make  a  statement  to  you, 
before  you,  yourself,  made  any  entry  in  the  book?  — The  statement  might  be,  as  it 
often  was,  made  to  myself  by  the  person  reporting  the  outrage. 

15.815.  tf  a  constable  reported  to  you  an  outrage,  I  suppose  you  then  would  enter  it 
in  the  book? — Yes,  on  inquiring  into  the  matter. 

15.816.  Did  you  make,  yourself?  in  very  many  of  these  instances,  personal  inquiry 

before  you  made  the  entry  in  the  book  ? — Yes. 

15.817.  I  think  you  have  a  copy,  have  you  not? — I  have  a  list  of  the  outrages  taken 

from  the  book.  . 

(Sir  E.  James.)  The  book  is  here.  I  will  only  come  to  the  time  after  you  went,  it 

you  please.  I  will  take  it  as  shortly  as  I  can,  with  my  Lord’s  permission,  but  I  must 
take  some  of  it.  What  is  your  report  as  to  houses  entered  on  the  5th  December  ? 

{Mr.  Reid.)  I  should  like  to  see  this  book. 

{Sir  E.  James.)  Yes,  my  friend  shall  see  it.  I  said  the  book  was  here.  It  is  a  book 
with  other  entries  in,  but  there  is  not  the  least  objection  as  far  as  I  can  see.  My 
friend  shall  see  the  book. 

15.818.  On  the  5th  December  1880,  what  occurred  on  that  day? — There  were 
several  houses  visited  and  arms  taken  from  them. 

15.819.  I  think  14.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  is  correct? — Yes,  that  is  correct. 

15.820.  It  is  5th  December? — There  are  13. 

15.821.  On  the  10th  December  1880  have  you  an  entry  as  to  Michael  Casey  ? — 
Yes. 

15.822.  What  is  that  ? — Forcible  possession.  I  inquired  into  that  case  myself.  It 

was  before  Mr.  Davis  came  to  the  district.  He  stated  to  me  that  he  had  been  called 
out  of  his  bed,  taken  out  of  his  house,  and  tied  to  a  car,  and  his  whiskers  cut  off,  and 
a  woman  named  Nolan - 

{The  President.)  We  had  this  on  a  former  occasion,  and  I  think  it  is  actually  in 

print. 

{Sir  E.  James.)  I  am  sorry  we  have  no  print,  for  this  reason  :  the  different 
witnesses  give  explanations  of  these  matters.  They  are  not  ah  from  one  witness. 

15.823.  {Mr.  Reid.)  My  friend,  Sir  Henry  James,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  is 
quite  at  liberty  to  read  out  straight  ahead,  and  let  the  witness  correct  him  if  there  is 
any  mistake  made.  It  seems  1o  me  a  much  shorter  method  ? — Up  to  the  time  1  left 
there  were  580  outrages  reported. 

{Sir  E.  James.)  I  will  gladly  accept  my  friend’s  suggestion.  I  will  endeavour  to 
read  nothing  but  what  is  strictly  accurate. 

15.824.  Follow  me,  if  you  please.  Is  this  correct :  “  10th  December  1880.  Michael 
“  Casey  visited  by  a  party,  who  tied  him  to  a  cart,  cut  off  his  whiskers,  and  adminis- 
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“  tered  an  oath  that  he  should  leave  the  place  he  had  taken  and  give  it  to  Mrs.  Nolan, 

“  the  former  tenant  ”  ? — Yes. 

15,825.  I  want  to  ask  you  particularly  about  one  thing.  At  Castleisland  was  there 
a  Roman  Catholic  clergyman  named  Archdeacon  O’Connell  ?  Yes,  there  was  ;  he  is 

6 15, 826.  To  your  knowledge,  and  in  your  presence,  has  he  expressed  himself  strongly 
against  the  Land  League  ? — I  did  not  hear  him  say  so. 

(Mr.  Reid.)  I  will  take  your  Lordship’s  opinion  upon  that.  Whether  a  deceased 
clergyman  has  expressed  himself  strongly  against  the  Land  League  or  not,  surely ,  is 

an  irrelevant  topic.  ,  ,  ,  , 

15.827.  ( The  President.)  I  do  not  know.  First  of  all  did  you  say  you  had  or  had 
not  ?— No,  my  Lord,  I  had  not  much  intercourse  with  him  at  all. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  My  friend  misunderstood  me.  It  is  not  an  expression  of  opinion  ; 
it  is  a  fact  known  to  the  public. 

(The  President )  I  thought  I  caught  from  him  that  his  answer  was  no. 

15.828.  ( Sir  H.  James.)  Now,  did  you  take  these  notices  down  and  see  those  notices? 
— I  saw  one  of  those  notices  posted  on  the  chapel  gates  at  Castleisland  on  the 
18th  December,  “  Any  person  who  pays  Archdeacon  O’Connell,  the  Tory,  more  than 
“  half  the  usual  Christmas  offerings,  will  be  boycotted.” 

15.829.  It  seems  to  create  laughter.  He  was  the  clergyman  at  the  chapel  at 

Castleisland  ? — He  was.  _  T  , 

15.830.  As  my  friend  Mr.  Reid  says,  he  is  admitted  to  be  an  opponent  of  the  Land 


League. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  I  did  not  say  it  was  admitted. 


On  the  contrary,  I  said  it  was 


proved  he  was  an  opponent.  .  ,  n 

15.831.  (Sir  H.  James.)  “  Notice.  Any  person  who  pays  Archdeacon  O  Connell,  the 
“  Tory,  more  thon  half  the  usual  Christmas  offerings, _  will  be  boycotted.  ’  Is  there  a 
usual  Christmas  offering  at  Castleisland  ? — Yes,  there  is.  I  know  Archdeacon  0  Connell 
did  not  attend  the  Land  League  meetings. 

15.832.  I  will  take  that  fact.  Having  seen,  as  you  say,  the  people  going  m  and  out 
to  the  Land  League  meetings,  did  you  ever  see  Archdeacon  0  Connell  ?  No. 

15.833.  Now  let  us  proceed.  On  the  20tli  of  December,  I  believe  a  police  patrol 
was  attacked  and  beaten?— Yes.  Two  of  the  men  came  back  and  reported  that  they 

were  attacked.  . 

15.834.  I  am  taking  your  report  which  you  entered  in  the  book  ? — Yes. 

15.835.  On  the  31st  December  1880,  two  houses,  Timothy  Keane’s  and  Edward 
Browns,  of  Mullen,  were  visited  by  an  armed  party  at  night  ?— Yes,  and  a  gun  taken 


from  Keane’s  house.  .  .  T 

15.836.  I  believe  on  the  4th  of  January,  13  houses  were  visited  ?—  Yes,  but  1  was 

away  for  a  few  days  then.  I  inquired  subsequently  into  the  outrages. 

15.837.  You  inquired  subsequently  into  them  ? — Yes. 

15.838.  I  believe  on  the  4th  of  January,  13  houses  were  entered  by  parties,  shots 
werefired,  and  guns  taken  away  ?— And  illegal  oaths  administered  about  rent. 

15.839.  On  the  30th  of  January  1881,  the  house  of  James  Black,  gamekeeper  to 
Mr.  Drummond,  was  entered,  and  Black  beaten,  shots  fired,  and  a  gun  taken  away  ? 

Yes,  Black  was  an  old  man  70  years  of  age. 

15.840.  On  the  13th  February  1881,  the  house  of  William  Saunders,  at  a  place  called 
Carker,  was  visited  by  an  armed  and  disguised  party,  who  demanded  admittance  in  the 
name  of  the  Land  League.  Is  that  so  reported  ?  Yes. 

15.841.  Being  admitted,  they  fired  a  shot,  took  some  money  away,  a  gold  watch,  and 

a  gun? — Yes.  „  , 

15.842.  Is  that  the  book  you  have  been  asked  about  (producing  a  book)  i—  Yes,  that 


is  the  book.  .  ,  , 

15.843.  To  your  knowledge,  was  the  gun  which  was  taken  away  found  m  the  nouse 

of  a  man  named  Walsh  ?— No,  not  in  his  house.  .  It  was  found  in  a  cock  of  hay 
convenient  to  Walsh’s  house. 

15.844.  To  your  knowledge,  was  he  a  member  of  the  Land  League  ? — I  could  not  say 

that  he  was.  , 

15.845.  I  believe  you  afterwards  inquired  into  an  attack  which  was  made  upon  the 

barracks  on  the  17th  of  March  ? — Yes.  .  .  . 

15.846.  On  the  7th  April,  were  the  houses  of  Powell  and  Quinlan  visited  by  an 
armed  and  disguised  party,  who  demanded  and  took  away  a  gun  ?  Yes. 
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15.847.  According  to  your  report,  did  Powell  receive  any  assurance  at  that  time? — 
Yes,  he  stated  that  one  of  the  parties  told  him  that  he  would  not  suffer  during  the 
agitation. 

15.848.  During  what  agitation  ? — The  Land  League.  . 

15.849.  Were  those  arms,  to  your  knowledge,  found  near  the  place  where 
Mr.  Herbert  was  murdered  ? — Yes. 

.  15,850.  (Mr.  Loclcwood.)  I  understand  it  is  material  that  I  should  ask  my  friend  not 
to  make  suggestions  at  this  time.  I  understand  this  witness  is  repeating  something 
that  was  reported  to  him  ;  that  I  understood  him  to  say.  Then  I  understood  him  to 
say  that  a  portion  of  the  report  was  that  a  person  who  was  outraged  was  told  that 
certain  things  would  not  occur  during  the  agitation.  (To  the  witness.)  I  understood 
those  were  the  words  that  were  reported  to  you  ? — Yes,  those  are  the  words. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  Then  I  must  ask  my  friend  not  to  interpret  that. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  I  did  not.  My  question  was,  what  agitation  ? 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  I  was  going  to  say  that  with  regard  to  this  most  compendious 
and  useful  method  of  proving  outrages,  the  fact  that  outrages  have  taken  place  we  are 
very  glad  to  see  proved  in  this  way,  but  if  there  are  any  expressions  connected  with 
the  Land  League  or  the  incriminated  persons  used,  I  think  we  ought  to  have  them 
proved  first  hand. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  We  have  gone  a  great  deal  further  than  that  already. 
There  was  a  witness  after  Allen  Bell,  I  have  forgotten  his  name  now,  a  district 
inspector,  who  came  and  gave  the  same  thing.  We  had  the  same  controversy  with 
Sir  Charles  Russell,  and  (inasmuch  as  Sir  Charles  Russell  was  going  to  put  in  Blue 
Books,  and  inasmuch  as  he  was  going  to  read  them,  he  said  he  would  let  the 
whole  thing  go  in. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  I  should  at  once  withdraw  if  I  thought  that  this  was  anything  not 
in  accordance  with  what  Sir  Charles  Russell  has  admitted.  What  I  mean  is  that  there 
are  two  distinct  things,  the  proof  of  the  outrage  having  taken  place,  which  we  assent 
to  be  proved  by  referring  to  persons  in  authority. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  The  last  time  the  controversy  arose  there  was  a  heading 
of  “  motive  ”  ;  the  same  controversy  arose,  and  afterwards  Sir  Charles  Russell  said  he 
would  let  it  go  in  quantum  valeat. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  I  recollect  the  occurrence.  I  have  been  over  the  notes,  of  course, 
very  carefully  since.  If  your  Lordships  understood  it  in  that  sense,  I  shall  not  say 
any  more. 

(Mr.  Lockivood.)  My  objection  only  went  to  this  extent.  I  was  going  to  ask  my 
friend  not  to  call  upon  the  witness  to  interpret  anything  that  was  said,  but  merely  to 
say  what  was  the  statement. 

(The  Witness.)  There  was  no  agitation  then  but  the  Land  League. 

15.851.  (Sir  H.  James.)  My  friend,  Mr.  Lockwood,  is  quite  right.  I  will  put  this  : 
what  was  the  report  as  to  the  protection  this  man  had  received  ? — During  the 
agitation,  and  there  was  no  agitation  then  but  the  Land  League. 

15.852.  (The  President.)  I  was  not  attending  to  this  at  the  moment.  Is  that  what 
was  written  down  “  during  the  agitation  ”  ? — No. 

15.853.  What  is  written  out  of  which  this  grows  ? — This  is  the  result  of  my 
inquiry. 

15.854.  I  know,  but  I  am  now  dealing  with  the  particular  thing.  What  are  the 
words  written  which  has  given  rise  to  this  discussion. 

15.855.  (Sir  II.  James.)  What  were  the  names  of  the  houses  ? — Powell  and 
Quinlan. 

15.856.  (Sir  II.  James.)  My  Lords,  all  that  is  written  here  is  “  the  7th  April  1881. 

Robbery  of  arms.  James  Powell,  43,  farmer;  Maurice  Quinlan,  46,  farmer.  District 

“  Castleisland,  Farranfore.  Then  no  other  heading  except  Mill  Street,  in  each  case, 
“  warrants,  and  so  forth.  Observations  stating  result  of  trial,  or  any  other  par- 
“  ticulars.”  Then  there  is  nothing  at  all. 

15.857.  What  caused  you  to  say  this.  Did  you  make  inquiry  after  the  report  to  you 
of  these  outrages  ?- — Yes,  I  made  inquiry  of  Powell,  and  he  stated  this  to  me. 

15.858.  You  made  inquiry  of  this  man  ? — Of  James  Powell. 

15.859.  And  you  are  sure  he  stated  this  to  you  ? — Yes. 

15.860.  Are  you  speaking  from  memory  ? — I  am  speaking  from  memory.  I  took 
a  note  of  it  all  the  time,  but  I  have  not  the  note  now. 
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(Mr  Lockwood.)  Then  it  woulS  occur  to  me  that  this  further  inquiry  upon  which 
the  witness  has  spoken  would  appear  rather  to  go  beyond  the  former  admission  that 
was  made  by  my  friend  Sir  Charles  Russell.  _ 

(The  President.)  I  think  so-  too.  I  was  making  the  same  observation.  (Jn  that 
occasion  we  had  something  in  writing,  namely,  that  which  was  put  under  the  heading 
“motives,”  and  that  was,  with  the  consent  of  Sir  Charles  Russell,  admitted  in 

evidence. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  Do  you  remember  the  name  of  the  witness. 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  James  Murphy. 

(The  President.)  This  is  something  quite  fresh  ;  we  have  the  report,  and  you  seek  to 
supplement  it  by  giving  us  the  result  of  that  inquiry  at  that  time. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  Will  your  Lordships  forgive  me,  if  your  Lordships  will  look  at  the 
book,  it  does  not  seem  to  be  in  the  shape  of  a  report  at  all ;  it  is  a  record  of  a  fact, 
resulting  from  a  report.  This  is  the  office  book  (same  was  handed  to  the  Court),  and  it 
is  an  entry  of  the  outrages.  It  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  a  transcript  of  what  the 

man  said. 

(Mr  Lockwood.)  At  all  events  our  admission  does  not  go  to  that. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  No,  I  do  not  care  about  it.  It  goes  so  much  to  the  weight  of 

evidence  I  will  keep  to  the  very  main  facts.  _  . 

(The  President.)  All  I  wish  to  say  now  is,  that  I  think  Sir  Charles  Russell  s  admission 

would  only  go  to  making  all  that  was  in  that  book  evidence.  ^ 

(Sir  E.  James.)  I  think  so.  I  will  discuss  the  matter  if  it  arises,  how  far  any 
particular  report  may  or  may  not  be  evidence,  but  I  hope  it  will  not  be  necessary. 

(The  witness.)  There  is  nothing  in  that  book,  you  know,  except  the  list  of  the 

outrages ;  no  report  at  all  about  it. 

15,861.  Have  you  another  book  ? — There  is  another  book  kept. 

15*862.  Where  is  that,  please  ?— Oh,  it  is  not  here. 

15*863.  Where  is  it  ? — I  believie  it  is  in  Castleisland,  it  is  not  here. 

15*864.  You  have  just  told  me  something  about  a  gun  being  taken  one  day  from  this 

Plai°5,866.  Had  you  any  knowledge  of  that  gun  ever  afterwards  being  found  yourself  ? 

—Yes,  I  saw  it  with  Mr.  Davis.  T,  .  , 

15.866.  Where  was  it?  — He  pointed  it  out  to  me  where  he  found  it  it  was  tounci 

near  the  scene  where  Mr.  Herbert  was  murdered.  It  was  Quinlan’s  gun. 

15.867.  On  the  7th  April  1881  the  houses  of  three  other  farmers  were  visited ;  have 

you  got  that?— Yes,  the  same  night.  ,r.  .  .  ^  , 

15.868.  On  the  26th  April  1881  was  the  house  of  Michael  Dennehy  entered  . 


Y  0g# 

15.869.  Was  he  bailiff  to  Mr.  Herbert  ? — He  was ;  that  is  Mr.  Herbert  of 
Muckross. 

15.870.  That  is  Mr.  Henry  Herbert  of  Muckross  ?— Yes. 

15*871.  Entered  at  night  by  an  armed  party  1— Yes. 

15  872.  Were  his  ears  cut  off,  or  a  part  of  his  ears? — Yes  ;  his  wife  reported  the 
matter  to  me  the  next  day,  bringing  in  the  parts  of  his  ears  which  were  cut  off  into 

the  barracks.  I  visited  the  place  at  once. 

15,873.  I  believe  he  was  a  bailiff  in  the  habit  of  serving  processes  ( — Yes. 

15  874.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  spoke  to  it;  did  you  see  Dennehy  about  any 
warning  he  had  received  ? — I  saw  Dennehy  when  I  went  out  and  enquired  into  the 

matter,  and  he  told  me  that  he  had  been - 

(Mr  R.  T.  Reid.)  I  think  this  is  going  beyond  the  admission. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  This  raises  the  difficulty.  My  learned  friend,  I  think,  most  rightly 
has  taken  the  course  of  trying  to  limit  this  inquiry,  and  he  has  said  if  you  can  avoid 
it  you  shall  not  go  into  these  cases  over  and  over  again.  We  are  anxious  to  effect 
that  view,  but  on  the  other  hand  when  we  try  to  deal  with  it  generally,  my  learned  friend 
makes  these  objections  ;  I  am  not  objecting  to  his  making  them  in  a  technical  point 


(The  President.)  That  is  so,  but  still  I  think  we  have  limited  that  with  tolerable 
clearness  before.  If  this  man  came  and  made  some  complaint  of  how  his  ears  had 
been  cut  off,  that  would  be  legitimate,  and  I  do  not  suppose  any  objection  would  be 
taken  about  it.  The  report  was  made  by  the  wife,  but  if  it  goes  beyond  that  1  do 
not  think  it  ought  to  be  given.  Suppose  he  had  said  a  particular  individual  did  it,  I 
do  not  think  his  evidence  ought  to  be  taken  upon  that. 
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(Sir  E.  James.)  Will  your  Lordships  allow  me  to  put  it  in  this  way.  The  witness 
was  in  the  execution  of  his  duty  making  inquiries.  He  was  asked  to  give  evidence  (if 
your  Lordships  say  it  is  evidence)  as  to  the  result  of  those  inquiries,  then  if  that 
is  not.  as  I  hope  your  Lordship  will  see  that  we  are  compelled  to  call  these 

WltnGSSBS 

(The  President.)  Yes,  so  you  would  be;  but  the  question  is,  how  far  you  wish  to 
press  this.  Unfortunately,  in  all  these  objections  to  evidence,  one  does  not  know 
what  is  sought  to  be  kept  out,  or  what  is  wanted  to  be  put  in.  The  general  principle 
is  this,  that  the  general  report  made  to  the  police  may  be  given  in  evidence,  but  we  do 
not  think  that  that  admits  all  the  details  that  may  have  been  stated,  as  evidence  of  the 

facts. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  Of  course  there  is  a  little  difficulty  in  defining  the  meaning  of  the 

words  “  general  reports.” 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  Public  matter. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  If  your  Lordships  feel  that  within  that  rule  I  cannot  prove  what  this 
man  said,  when  the  witness  in  the  performance  of  his  duty  goes  to  inquire  what  the 
nature  of  the  case  is,  I  am  afraid  we  may,  however  reluctantly,  be  driven  into 
particular  proof. 

(Mr.  Reid.)  With  deference  to  my  learned  friend,  I  do  not  think  so  ;  we  raise  no 
objection  at  all.  The  constables  are  officials,  and  can  piove  repoits  made  to  them  as 
pnmd  facie  evidence,  rebuttable  of  course,  of  outrages  having  been  committed,  nay, 
further  than  that,  there  appears  to  be  no  motive  assigned  at  the  time.  We  have  not 
objected  to  proof  being  given  and  entered  of  that  motive,  but  this  goes  somewhat 
further,  because  my  learned  friend  is  asking  the  witness  whether  he  spoke  to  the 
person  who  had  suffered  the  outrage,  and  whether  that  person  stated  that  upon  some 
previous  occasion  some  previous  notice  had  been  given,  and  my  learned  friend  asked 
that  that  should  be  read  as  evidence  of  the  notice  having  been  previously  given,  as  I 
understand  it.  I  do  think  that  is  going  quite  beyond  the  rules  of  evidence,  and  I 
should  have  thought  that  your  Lordships  would  object  to  it  as  not  being  reliable 
evidence.  With  regard  to  my  observations  a  day  or  two  ago,  with  respect  to  abbre¬ 
viating  the  inquiry,  we  really  wish  to  abbreviate  the  inquiry,  but  if  anything  is  to  be 
proved,  as  I  say,  connecting  the  outrages  with  the  Land  League,  or  with  the  inciimi- 
nated  persons,  we  desire  that  that  should  be  fully  proved,  and  that  seems  to  be  the 
sort  of  point  to  be  proved  in  this  instance. 

(The  President.)  What  was  the  question  that  you  put  ? 

(Sir  E.  James.)  It  was  partially  a  question,  and  partially  an  answer  to  an  objection. 
First,  I  asked,  without  objection,  whether  he,  in  the  course  of  his  duty,  as  soon  as  the 
matter  was  reported  to  him  by  Dennehy  s  wife,  visited  Dennehy  at  his  house.  Then 
I  proceeded  first  to  ask  generally,  did  he  make  a  statement  to  you,  and  the  answer  was 
yes,  and  I  was  anxious  to  have  that  statement. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  “  Did  he  complain  to  you,  or  not,  about  this  outrage 
that  Mr.  Reid  would  not  object  to. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  If  he  complained  simply  about  an  outrage. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  No,  he  complained  about  having  his  ears  cut  off. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  I  do  wish  to  carry  it  further,  that  in  answer  to  that  inquiry  made 
by  this  officer  the  man  stated  to  him  :  I  had  my  ears  cut  ofi,  and  they  were  cut  ofi  in 
consequence  of  so-and-so. 

(The  President.)  I  go  with  you  entirely  except,  “  In  consequence  of  so-and-so.” 

(Sir  E.  James.)  That,  of  course,  is  the  point. 

(The  President.)  That  is  the  point.  I  think  you  are  entitled  to  get,  “  My  ears  were 
“  cut  off.” 

(Sir  E.  Jarr/es.)  Of  course,  the  cutting  off  the  ears  might  be  done  in  the  course  of 
a  surgical  operation. 

(The  President.)  Of  course,  you  may  go  further  than  that. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  Suppose  he  had  gone  further,  and  said,  My  ears  were 
•«  cut  off,  and  cut  off  by  A.B.,”  is  that  evidence  against  A.B. l. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  If  your  (Lordship  asks  me  whether  it  would  be  evidence  on  an 
indictment  for  murder,  I  say  no,  but  I  think,  after  what  my  learned  friends  have 
done  that  wo  ought  to  be  allowed  to  give  this  evidence.  Of  course  I  am  not  going  to 
sustain  this;  directly  your  Lordship  intimates  the  extent  your  Lordship  will  go,  I 
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will,  of  course,  accept  your  Lordship’s  ruling.  If  your  Lordship  thinks  I  cannot  ask 

this,  I  will  pass  on.  . 

(The  President.)  I  do  not  think  so ;  if  you  find  it  necessary  to  go  into  the  details 

they  must  be  proved  unfortunately  by  those  who  can  speak  to  them. 

(The  Witness.)  He  cannot,  he  is  dead.  .  ..... 

(Mr.  Reid.)  That  shows  there  has  been  no  time  wasted  in  discussing  this. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  There  are  many  cases  will  raise  the  same  principle. 

15.875.  On  the  14th  May,  Edward  Boyle  of  Cordall,  bailiff  and  gamekeeper  to 
Lord  Yentry,  reported  a  threatening  notice  ? — Yes,  Edward  Boyle. 

15.876.  On  the  19th  May,  Dennis  Neligan,  the  bailiff  and  process  server,  of  Castle- 

island,  received  a  threatening  notice  ?— Yes. 

15.877.  On  the  3rd  June  1881  was  a  Land  League  meeting  held  at  a  place  called 

Farranfore? — Yes.  „  _ 

15.878.  On  the  same  night— on  the  3rd  June  1881— the  houses  of  three  farmers 

were’visited  at  night  by  an  armed  and  disguised  party  ?— Yes.  „ 

15.879.  It  is  here  :  “  Who  made  them  swear  not  to  pay  rent  — that  is  the 

complaint? — Yes.  .  1  ,  , 

( The  President.)  That  is  an  illustration  of  what  may  be  done. 

(Mr.  Reid.)  It  is  not  entered  here. 

15  880  (Sir  H.  James.)  Where  did  you  get  this  from  :  “  Who  made  them  swear  not 
“  to  pay  rent  ”  ?— From  what  they  stated  to  me ;  I  think  you  will  see  “  an  unlawful 

“  oath  ”  in  that  book. 

(Mr  Reid.)  Yes,  swearing  of  some  kind.  . 

15  881.  (Sir  H.  James.)  What  is  the  name  of  the  place  ?— Meenleitnm. 

155882.  How  far  is  that  from  Farranfore? — I  suppose  about  12  miles  from 

**15383.  On  the  29th  of  May  had  a  Land  League  meeting  been  called  at  Brosna  ?— 
Y  0s. 

15,884.  How  far  is  that  from  Meenleitrim  ? — That,  I  suppose,  is  about  seven  or 
ei15,885ei On  the  26th  of  June  1881  was  the  house  of  Hugh  Brosnan,  of  Kilcusna, 

entered  by  an  armed  and  disguised  party?— Yes,  he  reported  so. 

15  886.  On  the  29th  of  June  was  the  house  of  Michael  and  John  McAuliffe  broken 

onen  at  nierht  by  an  armed  party  ? — Yes.  . 

15,887.  I  believe  Ellen  McAuliffe  was  the  wife  of  one  of  them  ?— A  sister;  they  were 

brother  and  sister. 

15  888.  Michael  and  Ellen  were  beaten?— Yes. 

15*889  Were  shots  fired  into  the  house  ? — John  was  wounded  m  the  arm  ,  his  arm 
had  to  be  amputated,  and  I  saw  in  the  “  Kerry  Sentinel  ”  a  resolution  denouncing  the 

action.  That  was  in  April,  I  think,  before  this  outrage. 

15  890.  You  were  mentioning  some  of  these  people  ? — Denouncing  McAulines. 

15  891.  Do  not  use  the  word  “  denouncing  ” ;  was  there  some  mention  of 

McCauliffes  ?— " Yes,  I  think  the  word  “  denounced.”  . 

15.892.  Never  mind.  We  will  produce  the  document.  Do  not  give  evidence  ot  it. 

Was  Michael  McAuliffe  a  process  server?— Yes. 

15.893.  A  process  server  and  bailiff  ?— Yes.  ..  . 

15.894.  Was  he  bailiff  for  any  particular  person  ? — He  used  to  do  generally  tor 

Mr.  Herbert,  I  think,  and  Mr.  Meredith.  ,  ? 

15.895.  On  the  5th  of  July  was  a  Land  League  meeting  held  at  Knockabowl  .— 


Yes. 

15.896 

15.897 


Was  that  in  the  Castleisland  district  ? — Yes. 

Was  the  Rev.  Mr.  McGillycuddy  the  speaker  ?— He  was  one  of  them. 

15398.  Were  you  present? — Yes. 

15.899.  Did  you  hear  the  speeches  ? — I  did.  , 

15.900.  Did  you  take  any  note,  or  do  you  speak  from  memory  of  what  you  heard  ?— 

1  ?56,90L  ^eakSg^from  your  memory  only  tell  us  what  you  do  recollect ;  what 
did  you  hear  Mr.  McGillycuddy  say,  if  anything,  about  Mr.  Herbert,  on  the  5th  or 
July  1881  *— He  spoke  about  Mr.  Herbert,  and  pointed  to  the  rums  of  a  house  down  a 
ittle  from  where  the  Land  League  meeting  was  held,  from  which  a  man  named 
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Donohoe  -was  evicted,  and  he  said,  “  If  the  walls  of  that  old  house  could  speak,  they 
“  would  call  out  ‘  Oh  !  Herbert.’  ” 

15.902.  Was  there  anything  said  about  a  redshank,  or  anything  of  that  kind? — 
Yes ;  it  was  also  stated  that  he  came  there  a  short  time  before  to  serve  writs,  as  I 
know  he  did,  for  I  accompanied  him. 

15.903.  And  what  did  he  say? — He  said  if  he  came  to  the  district,  disturbing 
the  district  again,  that  he  would  be  made  fly  like  a  redshank,  or  works  to  that 
effect. 

15.904.  My  friend,  Mr.  Honan,  does  not  know,  what  is  a  redshank  ? — A  bird. 

15.905.  I  believe  there  were  some  outrages  in  August  and  September,  that 
Mr.  Davis  knows  more  about  ? — Yes. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  My  Lords,  this  is  what  I  believe  the  witness  referred  to — it  is  in 
the  “  Kerry  Sentinel,”  of  April  26th,  1881.  This  was  Mr.  John  McAuliffe  who  was 
wounded. 


“  Castleisland  Land  League.” 

“  A  special  meeting  of  that  branch  of  the  Irish  National  Land  League  was 
“  held  on  Sunday,  in  their  rooms,  to  consider  the  attack  made  by  some  bailiff, 
“  bum-bailiff,  or  law  messenger  on  their  late  respected  president,  the  Rev.  a! 
“  Murphy,  C.C.,  the  particulars  of  which  have  appeared  in  the  “  Sentinel.”  The 
“  chair  was  taken  by  the  Rev.  G.  D.  McGillicuddy,  C.C.,  president.  Amongst  those 
“  present  were  Messrs.  John  Roche,  Jeremiah  Roche,  H.  W.  Knight,  the  Rev.  T. 
“  O’Callagan,  C.C.,  T.  Horan,  T.  Moore,  J.  K.  O’Connell,  Mr.  Murphy,  Kerry, 
“  O’Connor,  D.  T.  Coffee,  and  J.  T.  Riordan.  After  the  usual 'business  of  the 
“  meeting  had  been  gone  into,  the  following  resolution  was  passed  unanimously. 
“  ‘  Resolved,  that  we  condemn,  in  the  strongest  terms,  the  conduct  of  those  who  by 
“  ‘  affidavits  trumped  up  against  the  Rev.  A.  Murphy,  C.C.,  a  charge  which  has 
“  ‘  been  proved  in  open  Court  to  be  talse,  namely,  that  Rather  Murphy  tried 
“  ‘  to  bribe  McAuliffe,  the  process  server  not  to  serve  ejectments.’  I  understand 
“  the  matter  will  be  discussed  at  a  futuro  meeting  of  the  League  with  a  view  of 
“  passing  a  stronger  resolution  condemning  the  conduct  of  the  bailiff,  bum-bailiff, 
“  and  law  messenger.” 

15.906.  Is  that  the  paragraph  you  refer  to  ? — Yes,  the  first  time. 

15.907.  On  the  11th  September  1881,  was  a  Land  League  meeting  held? — At 
Curragh — that  is  convenient  to  M’Callow’s  house. 

15.908.  Speeches  were  made  there,  amongst  others  by  a  clergyman — the  Rev.  A. 
Murphy  ? — Arthur  Murphy. 

15.909.  Was  Mr.  Edward  Harrington,  the  gentleman  who  is  now  member  for  Kerry, 
there  ? — Yes,  he  was  there  too. 

15.910.  Did  you  hear  Mr.  Murphy  speak? — Yes,  I  did. 

15.911.  Did  you  hear  him  say  anything  about  men  going  to  pay  their  rent  singly? 

— Yes. 

15.912.  Very  carefully,  tell  me  what  you  heard  him  say? — He  advised  the  tenants 
against  going  singly  to  the  landlord,  and  said  that  they  should  go  in  a  body  ;  and  he 
stated  that  he  heard  that  some  of  them  had  not  done  so,  but  had  gone  by  the  back 
stairs,  and  then  he  turned  round  and  asked,  was  there  no  Good  Night  boys  in  the 
locality. 

(The  President.)  Who  was  this? 

(Sir  H.  James.)  Alfred  Arthur  Murphy,  at  the  meeting  lltli  September. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  1881  ? 

(Sir  H.  James.)  Yes,  1881.  We  have  read  in  the  “  Kerry  Sentinel  ” - 

( The  President.)  The  question  is,  who  said  it  ? 

15.913.  (Sir  H.  James.)  Mr.  Murphy  said  it,  my  Lord,  in  this  paper  I  have  just 
read;  you  will  recollect  the  Rev.  A.  Murphy  is  described  as  “their  late  respected 
president  ”  at  the  meeting  of  the  Land  League.  I  do  not  wish  to  repeat  those  words. 
You  have  used  the  term,  I  think,  “Night  Boys”? — Yes. 

15.914.  Is  that  a  term  known  in  the  district  ? — Yes. 

15.915.  Within  your  knowledge  to  whom  does  that  term  apply? — The  people  that 
visited  the  houses  at  night  were  as  often  called  “Night  Boys”  as  moonlighters. 

15.916.  Was  there  a  person  of  the  name  of  Timothy  O’Connor  Brosuau  ? _ Yes 

Timothy  O’Connor  Brosnan  was  there. 
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15.917.  Did  he  refer  to  two  g™416™™  “h*e  1— Be  said  :  He 

15.918.  Tell  me  who  they  were,  an  of  t)|B  ais{rictj  and  he  said  it  was  no 

sway"  of"  a  skiver’em  Herbert  and  an  evicfem 

“S'.  (Sir  E.  Jam* j.)  “ Skivefem i” ’  ™ 

was  talking  one  day  at  Castleisland  Petty  ^f^^Ve  right  to  “  skiver'em.” 
thl5Pr902Co”AnTd'd  ?ha“’  attach  to  Mr.  Herbert  afterwards  t-Yes.  And  evicfem ; 

had  said,  “  skewer”  them,  and  another  man  said, 

“  S  IZ’e.  James.)  No,  no.  They  were  two  names  ;  on*  aPP¥»g  *>  Mr.  Herbert, 
and  one  to  Mr.  Meredith  ?-Yes,  Mr.  Meredith  was  the  landlord. 

The  Court  adjourned  until  to-morrow  morning. 


“  Uncorrected  Proof” 


SPECIAL  COMMISSION  ACT,  1888. 


Royal  Courts  of  Justice, 
Probate  Court  No.  1, 
Friday^23rd  November  1888. 


Inspector  David  George  Huggins  re-called. 

Further  examined  by  Sir  H.  James. 

15.922.  You  have  got  your  list.  I  think  our  last  date  yesterday  was  that  of  the 
11th  September  1881,  with  the  names  of  Mr.  Herbert  and  Mr.  Meredith.  The  3rd 
October  is  the  next  date.  After  that  meeting  of  the  11th  September  did  Mr.  Meredith, 
the  gentleman  you  have  spoken  of  as  being  called  “  Eviction  Meredith,”  obtain  police 
protection  ? — He  did. 

15.923.  Constant  police  protection? — Yes. 

15.924.  The  next,  I  think,  is  the  3rd  October  1881.  James  Austin  received  a  notice, 
threatening  him  with  evil  consequences  if  he  did  not  join  the  Land  League  ? — Yes. 

15.925.  On  the  16th  October  1881  seven  houses  were  visited  by  an  armed  disguised 
party,  who  swore  the  inmates  not  to  pay  rent,  and  fired  shots  into  the  house? — Yes; 
in  that  case  there  was  a  man  shot  by  the  police — the  police  patrol. 

15.926.  "Was  that  some  of  the  same  party  that  visited  the  house? — Oh,  no,  but  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  one  of  the  party  ;  that  was  on  a  moonlight  raid. 

15.927.  When  was  be  shot? — He  was  called  on  to  stand,  and  he  did  not,  and  the 
police  fired  at  him. 

15.928.  The  16th  October,  I  believe,  there  was  a  horse  mutilated,  the  property  of 
Jeremiah  Mahony  ? — Yes. 

15.929.  Do  you  know  whether  Mahony  had  paid  his  rent? — I  do  not  know,  but  that 
was  the  motive  assigned  for  the  outrage,  that  he  had  paid  his  rent. 

15.930.  Was  there  also  a  notice  left  upon  him  ? — Yes,  threatening  his  daughter. 

15.931.  For  what  ? — Boycotting  her  school — she  was  a  schoolmistress. 

15.932.  She  was  a  schoolmistress  in  the  locality  ? — Yes. 

15.933.  Through  November  1881,  I  believe,  there  were  five  persons’  houses  visited 
by  an  armed  party  ? — Yes. 

15.934.  Any  warning  or  notice? — Yes,  they  were  noticed  not  to  pay  rent. 

15.935.  On  the  10th  November  1881,  any  threatening  notice  to  Walter  Costelloe? — 

Yes. 

15.936.  What  was  that  ? — Walter  Costelloe  had  a  mason  building  a  house,  and  part 
of  the  house  was  knocked  down,  and  the  mason  who  was  building  it  was  threatened ; 
he  was  threatened  for  employing  the  mason  because  he  worked  for  Mr.  Herbert. 

15.937.  12th  November  1881,  the  house  of  Thomas  Galvin,  of  Doonane,  entered  at 
night? — Yes,  Thomas  Galvin,  of  Doonane. 

15.938.  What  happened  there  ? 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  He  cannot  tell  that. 

(The  Witness.)  I  inquired  into  the  outrage. 

15.939.  (Sir  II.  James.)  Tell  as  what  it  was  ? — Galvin  said  a  party  of  men  entered 
his  house  and  asked  had  he  paid  his  rent,  and  he  said  ho  had. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  Here  is  a  point,  my  Lord,  wo  must  have  tested.  We  do  not  object, 
and  we  do  not  recode,  from  anything  that  we  have  previously  said.  We  have  no  objec¬ 
tion  to  this  list  of  outrages  being  given  subject  to  further  examination  ;  but  we  do  object 
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to  its  beino-  taken  in  question  and  answer  of  this  witness ;  because  it  is  something  he 
himself  knew.  The  regular  course  on  the  part  of  my  friend  would  be  to  take  this 
proof  and  read  it  out  as  a  catalogue  of  reported  ciune. 

(The  President.)  First  of  all  I  should  like  to  know  (for  I  have  not  got  it)  what  is 

(Sir  Bussell.)  I  should  have  thought  that  is  what  my  friend  ought  to  have  seen. 

(Sir  PL.  James.)  I  have  seen  it.  It  is  quite  admitted,  there  are  two  books  kept.  Last 
night  was  established  that  in  this  book  it  may  be  taken  that  only  exceptionally  the 
motive  is  entered  in  the  book.  We  promised  to  obtain  the  other  book  which  has  been 
telegraphed  for,  and  which  the  witness  says  he  copied.  It  can  be  here  on  Tuesday. 

If  my  friend  says  he  wishes  the  witness  not  to  be  asked  until  he  sees  the  other  book,  I 
submit  I  am  entitled  to  ask  him  questions  as  to  entries  in  this  book. 

(Sir  G.  Bussell)  I  do  not  wish  to  object  unnecessarily  if  all  the  books  were  here. 
What  I  am  objecting  to  is  this  gentleman  being  asked  to  make  a  statement  of  sup¬ 
posed  facts  not  within  his  own  knowledge,  and  which  I  say  is  only  a  reported  statement 

°f  (W.  James.)  I  think  his  admission  was  before  that  the  writing  in  the  book  was 
a  portion  of  the  reports. 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  Quite  true.  . 

(The  President.)  What  occurred  in  your  absence  was  this,  that  the  witness  said  rather 

to  my  surprise _ I  do  not  know  whether  it  took  other  persons  by  surprise  that  it  was 

not  the  entry  in  that  book,  but  that  he  had  another  book,  I  thought  we  had  that  book, 
and  assume  for  a  moment  (for  the  purpose  of  argument)  that  it  is  reported  in  the 
book,  what  was  said  at  the  time,  then  I  think  that  ought  to  be  admitted. 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  My  Lord,  I  do  not  object  to  that.  I  have  not  receded  from  any¬ 
thing  I  said  before  ;  but  what  I  am  objecting  to  is  my  friend  saying  on  the  night  of 
so  and  so  this  took  place,  and  then  the  witness  proceeding  to  state  matters  as  if  they 
were  facts  within  his  own  knowledge. 

(Sir  PL.  James.)  I  do  not  think  that  was  so. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell)  I  assure  you  you  did.  The  point  is,  my  friend  was  proceeding  to 
obtain  from  the  witness  certain  statements  supposed  to  have  been  made. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  That  is  part  of  the  report,  and  it  is  all  the  same. 

(The  President.)  I  must  put  it  upon  an  intelligible  principle.  I  have  already  taken 
occasion  to  say  that  I  think  Sir  C.  Russell  was  taking  a  course  which  was  calculated  to 
save  time,  and  which  was  done  in  a  spirit  of  conciliation.  I  think  that  the  principle 
that  we  ought  to  lay  down  is  this  :  that  the  report  made  to  the  police  at  the  time  of 
the  facts  which  occurred  ought  to  be  admitted  for  what  it  is  worth.  Sir  C.  Russell 
has  shown  by  his  cross-examination  on  a  former  occasion  that  the  report  was  liable  to 
be  impeached  on  various  grounds ;  and  suggesting  that  other  motives  than  those  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Land  League  were  in  action.  Now,  I  think,  that  would  be  found  to 
be  a  definite  principle  upon  which  to  act,  the  reports  made  to  the  policeman  at  the 
time  of  the  facts  occurring,  that  is  all.  I  took  exception  to  the  words  “  in  consequence. 

I  do  not  think  that  would  be  admissible,  that  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
“  in  consequence  of  something.”  That  would  be  taking  upon  himself  to  investigate  an 
inquiry  which  we  have,  unfortunately,  to  investigate  for  ourselves. 

(Mr.  Beid.)  May  I  make  this  suggestion  ?  This  book  contains  part  of  the  matter 
which  is  to  be  admitted.  It  appears  there  is  another  book  containing  other  matter, 
which  also  is  to  be  admitted,  I  would  submit  that  as  my  friend  Sir  H.  James  asks  this 
witness  on  the  assumption  that  he  is  going  to  establish  something  from  the  other  books. 
We  may  have  what  we  get  the  other  book  to  govern  all  that  has  been  done  and  have  to 
unravel  the  whole  thing  again.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  wait  until  the  other  boo*  is 
here,  and  simply  to  say  what  there  is  in  this  book;  and  then  when  the  other  book 

comes  read  what  is  in  that  ?  .  .  . ,  ..  , . 

(Sir  II.  James.)  My  friend  has  stated  that  which  is  practicable  and  not  unreasonable, 

that  if  I  took  this  book  we  should  have  to  go  over  the  same  ground  again  only  pro¬ 
ducing  different  results,  and  I  will  see  if  I  can  adapt  my  questions  to  suit  the  objection 

of  my  learned  friend.  „  .  „ 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  Would  it  not  be  as  well  to  wait  until  the  book  comes  ( 
(Sir  H.  James.)  Yes,  my  Lord.  This  is  the  county  of  Kerry,  and  us  this  came  out 
yesterday  at  3  o’clock  there  was  no  means  of  our  getting  it  heie  by  this  morning. 
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We  telegraphed  for  it,  and  it  will  be  here  on  Tuesday  morning.  Now,  I  will  take 
some  facts,  and  if  necessary  we  will  supplement  them  afterwards. 

15.940.  12th  November  1881,  did  you  see  Thomas  Galvin  yourself? — I  did. 

15.941.  How  long  after  this  outrage  of  the  12th  November  ? — Three  or  four  hours  ; 
immediately  after  I  heard  it  I  proceeded  there. 

15.942.  You  saw  Thomas  Galvin? — Yes. 

15.943.  Was  he  wounded  ? — Yes,  he  was  wounded  in  the  thigh. 

15.944.  By  a  shot  wound  ? — Yes. 

15.945.  This  wound  you  are  speaking  of,  is  it  of  a  rifle  b  11  or  scattered  shot  ? — 
Oh,  it  was  by  a  bullet. 

15.946.  On  the  13th  November  1S81  was  the  military  sentry  at  Winville  Barracks 
attacked  ? — It  was  so  reported.  I  visited  the  place  as  soon  as  I  found  it  was  so,  and 
that  he  had  fired  on  the  parties. 

15.947.  On  the  15th  November  1881  three  farmers  received  threatening  letters?— 

Yes. 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  The  book  I  have  before  me  says  the  13th. 

( Sir  II.  James.)  Is  there  nothing  on  the  15th  ? 

( Sir  C.  Bussell.)  There  are  two  entries  of  the  13th. 

15.948.  ( Sir  H.  James.)  This  is  the  15th ;  now  on  the  18th  November  the  wall  of 
the  land  of  Thade  Horan  ? — That  is  Timothy  Horan. 

15.949.  Timothy  Horan  was  knocked  down,  what  is  Thade  ? — Thade  is  the  short 
name  for  Timothy. 

15.950.  Do  you  know  whether  he  had  paid  his  rent  or  not  ? — No,  but  that  was  not 
the  motive ;  it  was  because  he  was  friendly  with  Mr.  Hussey. 

15.951.  ( Sir  C.  Bussell.)  Will  you  ask  him  if  that  Timothy  Horan  is  secretary  of  the 
League? — No,  that  is  not  the  same  man.  This  man  lives  near  Curran. 

15.952.  ( Sir  E.  James.)  Between  the  28th  and  the  29th  November  the  particulars 
of  the  occurrence  were  reported  to  Mr.  Davis  ? — They  were  inquired  into  by  Mr. 
Davis. 

15.953.  On  the  29th  November  1881  did  you  see  a  notice  threatening  certain 
persons  ? — I  did. 

15.954.  Where  was  that  posted  ? — On  the  school,  at  a  place  called  Clune  Clough. 

15.955.  Did  you  leave  it  there? — No. 

15.956.  Have  you  got  it? — It  was  partly  torn  down,  but  Mrs.  O’Brien,  the  school¬ 
mistress,  took  a  copy  of  it. 

15.957.  It  was  partly  torn  down  you  say? — Yes. 

15.958.  What  was  it  ? — It  was  threatening  those  people  to  be  boycotted  if  they  sent 
their  children  to  Mrs.  O’Brien’s  school. 

15.959.  Were  there  any  names  mentioned  ? — Yes. 

15.960.  Who  were  they  ? — Patrick  Shea,  Daniel  Brosnan,  and  Edward  Sheehan. 

15.961 .  Were  they  farmers  in  the  neighbourhood  ? — Yes. 

15.962.  Was  the  school  boycotted? — Yes,  it  was. 

15.963.  What  school  was  it? — It  was  Clune  Clough  National  School. 

15.964.  Who  was  the  schoolmistress? — The  schoolmistress  was  Mrs.  O’Brien,  and 
the  assistant  teacher  was  Annie  Griffin.  Annie  Griffin’s  father  had  taken  a  farm  from 
which  a  man  had  been  evicted  ;  father-in-law,  I  think  it  was. 

15.965.  On  the  30th  November  1881  were  the  houses  of  nine  farmers  visited  ? — Yes. 

15.966.  Any  oath  administered  according  to  the  report  ? — Yes. 

15.967.  What  was  it  ? — Not  to  pay  rent. 

15.968.  3rd  December  1881 - 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  Just  let  me  call  attention  to  that.  The  entry  is  not  taking  an  oath 
not  to  pay  rent,  but  the  entry  in  the  book  is  “  administering  unlawful  oaths  and 
intimidation.” 

15.969.  (Sir  H.  James.)  I  assume  the  general  term  of  the  report  includes  it ;  does 
the  term  “  unlawful  oath  ”  include  the  oath  not  to  pay  rent  ? — Yes. 

15.970.  On  the  3rd  December  1881  13  farmers  visited  ? — Yes. 

15.971.  At  night,  and  the  same  oath  administered  ? — Yes. 

15.972.  7th  December  1881,  Michael  Flynn,  of  Cordal,  fired  at  in  his  own  house?-- 
Michael  Flynn,  of  Cordal. 

15.973.  Was  he  wounded  in  the  leg  ? — He  was,  and  his  leg  had  afterwards  to  be 
amputated.  He  was  a  man  of  about  60  years  of  age. 
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15.974.  An  old  man  ?— Yes. 

15.975.  Did  you  know  anything 


that  he  had  done  ? — It  was  reported  that  he  had 


paid  his  rent.  «... 

(Sir  G.  Bussell )  Here,  again,  it  is  offending  against  the  rule. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  Not  at  all. 

15  976.  On  the  7th  December  1881  ?— Yes,  the  same  night. 

15*977.  Was  the  caretaker  of  Mr.  Raymond,  James  Kearney,  visited  ?— Yes,  by  an 

armed  disguised  party.  .  ,  ,  , 

15.978.  I  think  that  man  escaped  ?— He  searched  his  house  for  a  gun. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  Really  you  must  not - 

15.979.  {Sir  H.  James.)  He  is  giving  the  report  ? — The  report  is  not  in  that  book  at 
all.  ,ThereV  is  nothing  at  all  only  the  nature  of  the  outrage  in  that  book. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  We  are  not  taking  that. 

(Mr  Beid.)  Why  not  wait  until  you  get  the  book. 

15.980.  (Sir  E.  James.)  Now,  take  the  10th  to  the  15th  December  1881,  were 
threatening  letters  sent  to  five  persons  ?— Yes. 

15.981.  Have  you  got  that  report? — Yes. 

15  982.  I  will  not  give  you  the  contents  of  the  letters.  On  the  16th  of  December 

was  a  hay-pressing  machine  injured  ?— Yes. 

15,983.  To  whom  did  that  belong  ?— To  Mr.  Hussey.  It  was  left  on  the  roadside 

and  was  knocked  down  and  injured. 

15  984  Where  was  it  ? — It  was  being  taken  to  an  evicted  farm. 

15*985.'  On  the  17th  December  1881  did  two  farmers  receive  threatening  letters  ?— 


I  did  not  see  it 


Yes. 

15.986.  Did  you  see  them  ? — I  did  not  see  that  threatening  letter. 

there  then,  but  I  saw  it  in  the  office.  >  .  . 

15.987.  On  the  25th  December  1888,  Christmas  Day,  were  six  houses  visited  by  an 

armed  and  disguised  party  ?— Yes.  .  .  '  ,, 

15.988.  Then,  I  think,  the  early  part  of  January  Inspector  Davies  speaks  of  the 

outrages? — Yes.  T  i.  ™ 

15.989.  On  the  14th  January  1882  was  a  cow,  the  property  of  John  Flemming, 

stabbed  ? — Yes  ;  killed  in  the  stall  where  she  was. 

15.990.  Was  she  killed  ?— Yes.  _ 

15  991 .  January  and  February.  Mr.  Davies  speaks  of  the  outrages  then  .  Yes. 
15,992.  On  the  5th  and  6th  of  February  1882  were  there  notices  posted  up  ?— Yes. 
Daniel  Keefe,  John  Brosnan,  and  Denis  Leary,  and  others. 

15  993.  What  did  the  notice  threaten  ? — Threatened  to  have  their  ears  cut  and 
clipped  if  they  paid  their  rent  or  applied  to  the  Land  Courts. 

15  994.  (Sir  G.  Bussell.)  Where  is  this  ?— 5th  and  6th  February  1882. 

( Sir  G.  Bussell.)  Here  again  you  seem  to  me  to  be  offending  against  the  rule. 

15.995.  (Sir  E.  James.)  No,  it  is  a  notice  put  up  publicly  ? — I  think  Mr.  Davies 

has  that  notice. 

16.996.  Are  these  the  notices  you  speak  of  ? — Yes. 

15*997  Were  they  posted  publicly  in  the  road  ? — Yes. 

15*998'  My  Lords,  it  is,  as  far  as  I  can  read  it:— “  Take  notice  of  this  abomination, 
“  that  any  person  who  will  pay  his  rent  will  get  the  revenge  of  C.M.”  [That  is,  I 
suppose  Captain  Moonlight.]  “  And  his  successful  companions  rifles,  and  any  person, 
«  p^le  or  female,  who  will  speak  to  the  constables  will  get  the  same  stand  as  I  have 
“  said  before  Let  everyone  peruse  it,  and  any  person  who  will  then  there  is  a 
word  torn  off  which  I  cannot  read— “  the  hand  in  it  to  tear  it,  C.M.  will  give  you  an 
«  early  grave  in  an  early  century  ”— it  is  written  century,  it  means  cemetery  1 
suppose,  but  I  read  it  as  it  is  written  here— “  I  stand  here  truly  as  before.  CX 
[ Captain  Moonlight,  I  suppose.]  “  As  sure  as  God  is  your  guide  this  is  yer  coffin. 
Then  there  is  a  picture.  “  C.M’s.  warning.”  Then  there  is  a  figure  representation 

which  I  cannot  describe — “  shoot  him.  .a  .  T 

Then  my  Lords,  this  is  the  next— “  I  stand  here  sufficiently  and  magmficient,  as  1 
“  often’ did  before,  and  I  verily  believe  there  are  few  people  m  this  townland  that  they 
“  are  committing  themselves  wrongfully  against  the  League.  One  of  them  are 
“  wearing-  a  round  hump,  and  I  will  soon  straighten  him. 

15,998a.  Do  you  knoiv  who  that  is? — No,  I  do  not.  i  _ 

(Witness.)  “  He  is  deserving  buck  shot  and  ammunition  those  many  .ong  days,  and 
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“  I  won’t  mention  the  other  one.  The  landlords  are  now  on  the  brink  of  a  sandy 
“  foundation  and  on  their  knees,  and  I  hope  you  will  stand  to  their  downfall  and  keep 
“  them  down.  C.  M.  ”  (Captain  Moonlight)  “  will  regulate  your  stand.  He  is  the 
“  bravest  captain  in  the  land.  He  will  give  you  buckshot  to  the  eyes,  and  if  anyone 
“  will  work  for  any  landlord  I  will  give  them  plenty  of  shot,  as  sure  as  God  is  your 
“  Creator.  I  am  yer  murdered  C.  M.  Take  this  warning  or  not,  I  will  have  your  life 
“  on  the  spot.  Captain  Moonlight,  the  boy  that  regulates  yer  movements.  C.  M.” 

15,999.  Then  were  there  others  against  the  tenants  of  Mr.  Raymond  and  Lord 
Y entry  ? — Yes,  generally. 

16,000.  Were  those  letters  written  or  posted  ? — They  were  notices;  no  tenants  were 

named  on  them. 

16,001.  Were  Mr.  Raymond  and  Lord  Yentry  referred  to  in  the  notices? — Yes. 

16,002.  They  seem  to  have  been  taken  down  off  the  wall  after  some  severe  rain 
(i document  handed  to  the  witness )  ? — No,  that  is  not  the  notice — that  is  not  the  one  I 
refer  to.  There  are  no  tenants  named. 

16,003.  See  if  that  is  the  notice  you  are  speaking  of  ( another  document  handed  to 
witness )  ? — No,  that  is  not  the  notice ;  Daniel  Keefe’s  name  is  in  that  notice. 

16,004.  See  if  that  is  the  notice  ( another  document  handed  to  the  witness)  ? — Yes,  that 

is  the  notice. 

16,005.  “  February,  1882.  Down  with  landlordism.  To  all  whom  it  may  con- 
“  cern,  namely,  to  rentpayers,  bailiffs,  spies,  &c.,  and  especially  to  tenants  in  the 
“  Drumond  ”  ? — Drummond  it  should  be,  it  is  Mr.  Drummond. 

16,006.  “  And  Yentry  estates.  Know  all,  the  above-mentioned  tenants  are  now,  for 
“  the  last  time,  cautioned  to  observe  the  following  remarkable  advice  :  1.  That  the  Land 
“  Court,  as  it  is,  is  a  sham.  2.  Pay  no  rent  until  our  brave  and  gallant  ehieftan, 
“  Charles  S.  Parnell  and  the  other  suspects  now  in  English  prisons  are  released,  for 
“  they  were  illegally  arrested  under  that  villainous  Coercion  Act  so  actively  placed  in 
“  force  by  the  magistrates  and  police,  or,  in  other  words,  English-paid  hirelings.  3. 

“  Treat  all  traitors  as  Talbot  and  Corydon  were  treated.”  These  were  informers  who 
were  shot,  were  not  they  ? — Yes,  Talbot  was. 

16,007.  Talbot  was  shot? — Yes. 

16,008.  What  became  of  Corydon? — I  could  not  tell  you  ;  he  was  not  shot  anyway. 

16,009.  Talbot  was  shot? — Yes. 

16,010.  “  Avoid  the  man  who  is  under  the  protection  of  Catchpoles.”  Do  you  know 
what  that  means? — That  refers,  in  my  opinion,  to  Edward  Ball.  He  was  the  bailiff  to 
Lord  Yentry  on  Lord  Yentry’ s  estate. 

16,011.  What  does  Catchpole  mean? — That  is  the  name  they  call  the  police. 

16,012-13.  They  call  the  police  Catchpoles  ? — Yes. 

Then  this  seems  to  be  poetry  : — 

“  By  the  God  that  sees  us  all, 

“  Rentpayers  they  will  surely  fall : 

“  For  while  Parnell  in  gaol  remains 
“  Captain  Moonlight  must  take  pains 
“In  every  way,  both  day  and  night, 

“  To  make  the  tenants  go  aright. 

“  So  now  to  end — enough  I’ve  said 
“  With  50 1.  for  the  rentpayers  head. 

“  Any  person  who  disregards  these  rules  will  be  punished  with  certain  death.  Down 
“  with  Victoria  la  Reine.  Down  with  the  traitors  and  spies,  and  the  mean  tenants  in 
“.  Ventry  estate,  who  betrayed  Parnell  by  paying  their  rents,  who  think  it  is  not  known 
“  as  yet,  but  let  them  prepare  for  death.  Signed  by  Captain  Moonlight,  or  United 
“  Irishmen.” 

16,014.  Then  on  the  18th  of  February  1882  “  two  farmers  threatened  not  to  pay 
their  rent”  ? — Yes  ;  I  think  that  is  the  notice  that  you  had  before.  Daniel  Keefe  "was 
one  of  them. 

16,015.  On  the  28th  of  February  1882  ? — On  tho  21st  of  February  there  was  an 
outrage.  William  M’Carthy  and  Denis  Lonahan  visited,  and  a  shot  fired  in  Lenahan’s 
house  ;  sworn  not  to  pay  rent. 

16,016.  You  are  quito  right;  that  is  the  21st  of  February  ? — Yes. 

16,017.  The  next  is,  I  think,  tho  28th  of  February  1882  ? — Yes.  That  is  a  caso  that 
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was  proved  here  the  other  day.  Cornelius  Hickey ;  he  was  intimidated.  That  was  the 
man  who  was  subsequently  shot. 

16  018.  I  think  my  Lords  have  had  that  case  before  ;  the  man  was  shot  on  the  8th 

of  June  1882  ? — Yes.  .  £,11 

16  019.  And  he  died,  did  he  not  ?— Yes,  he  did,  after  amputation  of  the  leg. 

16*020.  On  the  6th  of  March?— That  case  was  also  proved  here.  Daniel  Doolan ; 

he  was  fired  at  and  wounded.  J  _  .  . 

16,021.  And,  I  think,  from  the  5th  of  March  to  the  th,  Inspector  Davies  speaks 

of  Ygs 

16  022  We  have  had  no  meetings  up  to  this  time  since  the  11th  of  September  1881, 
at  which  Mr.  Herbert  was  mentioned,  but  on  the  30th  of  March  Mr.  Arthur  Herbert 
was  murdered  ?— Yes ;  he  was  at  the  petty  sessions  at  Castleisland  that  day.. 

16,023.  Mr.  Meredith,  I  think  you  told  me,  had  received  police  protection  ? — Mr. 


Meredith  had ;  yes.  .  ,  ,  , 

16,024.  Had  Mr.  Herbert  received  any  police  protection  ?— JNo  ;  he  used  to  be  pro¬ 
tected  occasionally,  by  patrols  if  we  knew  he  was  out  on  a  certain  road  at  night ;  but 
he  had  not  any  constant  protection. 

16,025.  Where  was  Mr.  Herbert  murdered? — He  was  murdered  at  a  place  called 
Lisheenbawn,  about  2  miles  or  2|  miles  from  Castleisland. 

16,026.  Did  you  know  anything  yourself  in  investigating  tha,t  murder  (do  not  tell 
me  if  you  do  not  know  of  your  own  knowledge)  with  Mr.  Moriarty  ?— Yes,  I  went  to 
the  scene  at  once,  and  I  saw  Mr.  Moriarty  coming  out,  that  is  the  clergyman  of  the 
parish  ;  he  was  sent  for  to  break  the  intelligence  to  Mrs.  Herbert. 

16,027.  To  the  mother?— Yes.  ,  _ 

16,028.  What  happened  when  he  came?— On  coming  near  the  scene  he  was  hooted 

and  groaned  at  by  a  crowd  collected  near  the  scene. 

16,029.  Who  were  the  people  collected  near  the  scene  of  the  murder . — .People  of 
the  locality.  I  was  not  near  enough  to  distinguish  who  they  were  at  the  time. 

16,030.  But  they  were  people  of  the  locality  P — Yes,  they  were  people  of  the  locality. 

16,031.  Did  you  attend  the  funeral  ? — I  did. 

16,032.  Did  the  police  and  military  attend  the  funeral  ? — Yes. 

16,033.  For  what  purpose? — For  the  purpose  of  protecting  his  remains  to  the 


grave. 

1 6,034.  Was  the  grave  guarded  for  several  days  ?— It  was. 

16,035.  Did  you  see  some  lambs  that  had  been  killed  on  the  lawn?— I  saw  some 
of  them  the  next  day,  the  night  after  they  were  killed. 

16,036.  How  long  was  that  after  the  murder  ? — It  was  on  the  night  of  the  murder 


the  lambs  were  killed.  ..  J  . 

16,037.  The  night  after? — It  was  the  night  on  which  the  murder  took  place. 

16*038.  Then  the  murder  was  in  the  daytime  ? — Yes,  on  the  30th. 

16,039.  I  suppose  the  fact  of  the  murder  was  notorious  in  the  neighbourhood  ? — 

Yes. 

16,040.  How  many  of  these  lambs  were  killed? — I  cannot  say  how  many  were  killed, 

but  I  saw  one  of  them  next  day.  . 

16,041.  That  was  the  30th  of  March.  Then  I  think  between  the  30th  of  March  and 

the  middle  of  April  Mr.  Davis  speaks  to?— Yes. 

16,042.  17th  of  April  1882,  John  Cullo tty  ?—  John  Cullotty  was  shot. 

16*043.  What  was  he  ? — He  was  a  rent  warner  on  Miss  Busteed’s  property. 

16,044.  That,  I  think,  has  been  before  my  Lords.  On  the  17th  April  1882  he  was 

shot  in  the  leg  and  it  had  to  be  amputated  ?  \es.  ,  .  , 

16,045.  Since  that  time  had  Cullotty  been  protected  by  the  police  ? — les  ;  he  had 

police  huts  in  front  of  his  door.  .  T  -n  i  i.  7  -rr  *. 

16,046.  On  the  25th  of  April  did  anything  happen  to  James  Eraght  ?— He  got  some 

threatening  notices  about  some  farm  he  had  taken.  .  „  9 

16,047.  On  the  1st  of  May  1882  was  the  dwelling  of  Edward  Walsh  fired  into  ? — 


16,048.  On  the  7th  of  May  1882  was  a  notice  posted  up  offering  a  reward  ?— Yes, 
that  was  the  notice  that  was  spoken  to  here  the  other  day,  and  afterwards  the  notice 
was  found  ;  it  was  the  notice  about  Cullotty  offering  100 1.  reward..  . 

16,049.  Has  it  been  put  in  evidence? — I  think  Mr.  Somes  gave  it  m.  . 

16,050.  I  am  told  that  was  put  in  by  my  friend  Mr.  Murphy.  It  is  offering  a  reward 
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of  100Z,  for  anybody  who  would  work  for  John  Cullotty.  That  was  the  notice,  I  think  ? 
—Yes. 

16,051.  Then  there  were  some  notices  inquired  into  by  Mr.  Davis  on  the  14th  of 
May  1882 ;  Callaghan  and  Lynch  received  notices  threatening  them  ? — I  do  not 
remember  that  case,  but  it  is  reported. 

16,052.  From  the  14th  of  May  to  the  29th  of  May  belongs  to  Mr.  Davis.  On  the 
2nd  of  June  1882  the  case  of  Honora  Cahill,  what  happened  to  her? — Her  house  was 
fired  into  at  a  place  called  Knockatee,  near  Castleisland,  and  the  notion  was  that 
she  was  about  to  take  a  farm. 

16,053.  I  think,  on  the  8th  of  June  1882,  we  have  again  the  case  of  Cornelius 
Hickey  referred  to  ? — Yes,  that  case  has  been  proved. 

16,034.  I  believe  during  the  early  part  of  June  1882.  I  will  summarise  them,  the 
5th,  6th,  8th,  10th,  12th,  13th,  18th,  20th,  23rd,  and  26th  of  June  a  great  many 
threatening  letters  were  received  ? — There  were,  and  boycotting  notices. 

16,055.  Were  those  letters  or  notices  ? — They  were  both  letters  and  notices. 

16,056.  Have  you  got  any  of  the  notices  as  a  sample  ? — Yes. 

16,057.  They  run  from  the  5th  of  June  to  the  26th.  My  Lords,  there  was  a  notice 
which  I  asked  for  just  now,  under  date  February  1882.  It  was  out  of  Court  for  the 
moment.  If  your  Lordships  will  allow  me  I  will  read  it  now. 

(The  President.)  The  18th  of  February,  did  you  say  ? 

16,058.  ( Sir  H.  James.)  No  ;  under  the  date  of  Thursday  simply.  “  100/.  reward 
“  for  anyone  giving  information  of  paying  rent.  Captain  Moonlight’s  office,  Tippe- 
“  rary,  February,  year  1882,  Keefe  Daniel.”  What  does  that  mean  ? — A  man  named 
Daniel  Keefe  who  rents  a  farm  near  a  place  called  Kilquane,  about  three  miles  from 
Castleisland. 

16,059.  “  We  are  hereby  ordered  to  give  you  notice,  and  a  strict  one :  Why  did  you 
“  Pay  your  rent  a  few  days  ago  ?  Did  you  not  know  that  the  moonlight  brigade  is  not 
“  dead  yet  ?  and  I  solemnly  swear  that  before  a  few  nights  we  will  take  a  walk  to  you 
“  and  clip  off*  your  ears,  and  also  to  the  rest  of  your  friends  in  Kilquane  about  the 
“  paying  of  their  rent,  namely,  John  Brosnan,  Denis  Leather,  for  the  paying  of  their 
“  rent,  John  Hoggin  for  putting  his  land  under  the  Court,  Maurice  Costello  settling 
“  with  his  landlord,  John  Sullivan  for  telling  the  people  to  pay  rent.  Signed  by  Captain 

“  Moonlight . I  will  give  a  reward  of  51.  to  any  person  who 

“  will  give  information  of  tearing  off  this  notice.  Captain  Moonlight.”  I  was  speaking 
“  of  June  1882.  You  said  you  got  some  notices,  see  if  those  are  specimens  ( handing 
“  same  to  witness)  ? — I  think  those  are  they. 

16,060-61.  Just  take  this  one;  it  seems  to  be  a  list  of  names.  What  does  that 
mean  ? — I  do  not  think  those  can  be  notices ;  they  seem  to  be  memoranda. 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  Does  he  know  anything  about  them  at  all  ? 

( Sir  II.  James.)  Yes,  he  has  identified  them.  I  put  them  into  his  hands.  Just  look 
at  that  while  I  read  this  notice  :  “  Captain  Moonlight  is  now  at  hand.  There  is  50/. 
“  reward  by  Captain  Moonlight,  any  man  to  give  intelligence  about  any  person  to 
“  serve  a  landgrabber ’’ — then  there  is  the  word  “  Sooper”— “  And,  indeed,  Mr.  Horan, 
“  I  am  told  you  are  giving  a  passage  to  Patt  Kean  for  his  cattle  to  the  Orfens’  land.” 
“  Orfens’  land  ;  ”  do  you  know  what  that  means  ? — Yes. 

16,062.  What  is  it  ? — Kean  allowed  a  man  to  go  through  his  land  who  became 
obnoxious. 

16,063.  What  is  the  “  Orfens’  land”?  What  does  it  mean? — Orphans. 

16,064.  What  does  “  Orfens  ”  mean  ? — A  man’s,  named  Horan,  parents  died. 

16,065.  But  had  you  knowledge  that  there  was  a  placo  called  Orfens’  Land? — No, 
the  place  is  at  King’s  Hill. 

16,066.  No  doubt;  but  I  want  to  know  tho  meaning  of  the  word  “  Orfens.”  Wore 
there  some  orphans  concerned  in  the  land  ? — Yes. 

16,067.  Who  were  they  ;  what  were  they  ? — The  Horans  or  Keans  ;  Keans,  I  think, 
were  the  orphans. 

16,068.  “  Giving  a  passago  to  Patt  Kean  for  his  cattlo  to  the  Orfens’  Land.  Well, 
“  now,  we  are  telling  you  in  one  word  if  you  let  his  cows  come  through  your  land 
“  any  more,  by  Jesus  Christ,  your  life  is  not  worth  ” — then  there  is  something  I  cannot 
read — “your  sun  will  bo  set,”  I  think  it  is.  Then  thoro  is  a  word  that  looks  like 
“  Dippo.”  “  Take  very  good  care  not  to  let  Cane’s  cows  como  through  any  more,  and 
“  spare  your  own  life  as  long  as  you  can.”  Then  there  is  tho  picture  of  a  man  shooting 
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a  gun,  and  “Mind  the  bog.”  What  are  the  other  memoranda  that  you  had?- 

are  the  ages  of  Kean’s  children.  1 

16,069.  Between  the  5th  and  26th  June  there  were  several  of  these  letters  and 

n°16,oVo.  On  the  27th  June  did  you  see  the  body  of  a  man  murdered,  Pat  Cahill  ? — 
Yes,  lying  on  the  mountain  side,  at  Clashatlea,  in  the  morning..  It  is.  not  in  that 
book,  that  part  of  county  Kerry  was  not  in  Castleisland  then,  it  was  in  the  Tralee 

district. 

16,071.  Therefore  it  will  not  be  in  this  book.  Who  was  this  man  ? — He  was  a 
caretaker  on  a  farm  under  Mr.  Hussey. 

16,072.  Was  that  an  evicted  farm  or  not?— Yes,  an  evicted  farm. 

16,073.  He  was  caretaker  for  Mr.  Hussey  on  an  evicted  farm  ?— Yes. 

16,074.  Was  there  on  the  11th  July  1882  another  caretaker  shot,  James  Kearney? 
— Yes,  he  was  a  sort  of  managing  man  for  Mr.  Raymond. 

16,075.  Mr.  Raymond  was  a  landlord? — Tes. 

16,076.  Kearney  was  wounded  in  the  shoulder  by  a  bullet  ? — les. 

16,077.  I  think  you  have  more  notices  from  the  11th  to  the  31st  July  to  several 

people  ? — Yes.  . 

16,078.  See  if  these  are  notices  which  you  had  in  July  ( handing  same  to  the  witnesses)  ( 


—Yes. 

16,079.  Just  give  them  to  me  ?— There  are  several  others. 

16,080.  I  know ;  I  will  take  specimens  of  them.  This  is  printed,  my  Lords,  in  large 
type  :  “  Notice.  You  are  hereby  requested,  at  the  peril  of  your  lives,  not  to  transact 
“  business  with  Patsy  Power,  the  landgrabber,  or  his  representatives.  You  will  be 
“  well  watched  by  our  company.  Captain  Moonlight.”  Who  was  Patsy  Power  ?  He 
was  a  horse  dealer  who  used  to  come  to  Castleisland  fair. 

16,081.  Had  he  taken  any  land  to  your  knowledge  ? — Not  to  my  knowledge,  but  I 

heard  he  had.  _  .  . 

16,082.  “  Notice.  Labourers,  take  warning!  At  your  peril,  do  not  go  into  his  house 
“  or  work  for  the  tussock  jumper,  Collins,  the  oppressor  of  the  widow  and  orphans  of 
“  your  class.  Save  yourselves  ;  keep  your  eye  on  ”■ — then  there  is  the  commencement 
of  the  letter  “  h  ” — I  presume  it  is  the  word  “  him  ”  ?— That  notice  refers  to  the  same 
orphans  as  the  ones  before. 

16,083.  The  Kean’s  ? — The  Horan’s  there.  . 

16,084.  Just  take  that  letter  in  your  hand  and  tell  me  from  whom  you  received  it  . 

— I  received  it  from  J ames  Eraght.  # 

16,085.  Was  there  a  man  named  Maurice  Murphy  at  Castleisland  ?  There  was. 
16,086.  Was  he  at  the  Crown  Hotel  ? — Yes  ;  keeping  the  Crown  Hotel. 

16,087.  Was  he  known  to  you  as  a  Land  Leaguer  ? — Yes. 

16,088.  An  active  one  or  not  ? — Well,  he  was  rather  active  in  it. 

16,089.  You  received  this  letter  ? — Yes. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  My  Lords,  it  is  a  letter  directed  to  Mr.  Maurice  Murphy,  Castle¬ 
island,  Crown  Hotel,  for  James  Eraght,  Meenglaw. 

16,090.  You  have  told  me,  I  think,  that  you  received  that  letter  from  Eraght?— Yes, 

from  James  Eraght. 

16,091.  Were  Land  League  meetings  held  at  Murphy’s  house? — res,  frequently ; 
the  members  of  the  League  addressed  the  people  from  the  balcony  of  Murphy’s 


Hotel. 

( Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  Is  it  an  anonymous  letter  ? 

(Sir  H.  James.)  Yes,  it  is  an  anonymous  letter ;  it  is  in  the  same  category  as  the 
threatening  notices. 

( The  Witness.)  It  was 'only  directed  to  the  care  of  Murphy. 

16,092.  ( Sir  H.  James.)  “  Brave  James  Eraght,  as  a  friend,  I  caution  you  the  sooner 
“  you  give  up  bog -ranging  and  under-strapping,  and  also  land-grabbing,  is  best  for 
“  you.  Blast  you,  you  boycotted  ruffian  !  Do  you  know  that  the  day  has  cawned  in 
“  Ireland  that  landlords  and  their  tools  are  trodden  under  foot  by  the  poor  suffering 
“  peasantry.  It  is  absurd  for  your  equals  to  think  that  you  could  be  left  live  in  a 
“  civilized  country  like  this  ;  so  now,  you  boycotted  ruffian,  you  are  sure  to  fall  like 
“  the  rest  of  our  poisonous  reptiles.  Your  carcase  will  be  mutilated  by  bullets. 
“  Yours  truly,  Captain  Moonlight.  Direct  your  letter  to  Castleisiand  Barracks  ? 
That  man  had  police  protection  for  about  two  years. 
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16,093.  I  -was  going  to  ask  you  that ;  that  man  who  gave  you  the  letter,  Eraght,  did 
you  give  him  police  protection  ? — Yes,  constant  protection  at  his  house. 

16,094.  For  how  long? — About  two  years,  or  two-and-a-half-years,  as  well  as  I  can 
remember. 

16,095.  Then  on  the  4th  August  1882,  I  believe  a  horse,  the  property  of  John 
Powell,  was  maliciously  stabbed  ? — Yes. 

16,096.  And  on  the  21st  July,  26th  and  27th  July,  and  the  3rd  September,  were 
people  threatened  ? — Yes. 

16,097.  Then  September  and  October  is  Inspector  Davis.  Then  on  the  3rd  October 
1882  Thomas  Brown  was  shot  dead,  in  a  field,  I  believe  ? — Yes,  convenient  to  his  house. 

16,098.  Between  the  3rd  October  1882  and  the  30th  November  1883,  threatening 
notices,  or  raids  for  arms  ? — Yes,  they  occurred  in  the  district  reported. 

16,099.  Just  see  if  this  is  one  of  the  October  notices  ( handing  same  to  witness)  ? — 
Yes,  I  think  so. 

16.100.  Just  look  at  those  and  see  if  those  are  also  October? — Yes. 

16.101.  That  is  a  letter  that  was  received  from  Kearney  : — “  Take  notice,  to  Daniel 
“  Kearney,  Moonlight  Arms  Hotel.  Take  notice,  pay  no  rent,  or  if  you  do  you  are  liable 
“  to  be  shot,  and  it  is  not  what  your  brother  Jim  got  you  will  get.  You  are  liable  for 
“  death  altogether,  and  Jim  will  catch  it.”  Do  you  know  who  that  refers  to  ? — I  think 
it  refers  to  James  Kearney  who  was  shot  in  the  shoulder. 

16.102.  James  Kearney  was  shot  in  that  district  as  we  know? — Yes. 

16.103.  “It  is  in  store  of  ye  again,  it  is  the  last  caution  we  will  be  going  to 
“  trouble,  show  this  to  Dan  Keefe,  and  John  Walsh,  and  Dan  Walsh;  and  Dan 
“  Walsh  and  John  Walsh  if  ye  do  pay  rent  ye  will  catch  it  yet  ”  ?— All  those  farmers 
lived  in  the  same  locality  as  James  Kearney. 

16.104.  It  is  signed  by  Captain  something,  then.  “  Take  notice,  to  Daniel  Kearney, 
“  take  notice,  pay  no  rent,  or  if  you  do  you  are  liable  to  be  shot,  and  it  not  what  your 
“  brother  got  you  will  get,  you  are  liable  to  death  altogether  with  vour  brother  Jim.” 
That  seems  to  be  almost  the  same  as  the  other.  Then  there  is  the  letter  to  this  man 
Kearney.  I  had  got  it  October,  but  this  comes  in  on  November  10th,  I  will  read  it, 
“  Dear  Mrs.  Kearney.  I  hereby  warn  you  not  to  allow  your  children  to  be  visiting 
“  the  house  of  Mrs.  Mahoney,  who  is  worse  than  an  informer  and  partly  acting  on  that 
“  principle  as  well.  If  you  don  t  keep  your  children  from  her  company  altogether  I  will 
“  have  you  in  Eternity  on  the  20th  instant,  under  pain  of  a  cruel  death.  Never  again 
“  allow  your  daughter  or  daughters  neither  to  work  or  speak  to  Mahoney  or  his  wife, 
“  who  wants  to  confirm  old  Biddy  Shea  in  her  dirty  false  smearing,  Lieutenant  Moonlight, 
“  No.  14,  will  give  the  coup  de  grace  ”  ? — That  notice  referred  to  the  murder  of  Brown.j 

16.105.  Just  look  at  that.  Do  you  know  what  date  that  would  be  ( handing  a 
paper  to  the  witness )  ? — I  do  not  remember  about  this  notice. 

16.106.  Have  you  seen  that  notice  before,  at  any  time  ? — I  may  have  seen  it  at  the 
office,  but  I  do  not  remember  it. 

16.107.  Then  put  that  back.  The  last  date  I  got  to  was  October  1882.  On  the  30th 
of  November  1882  was  Edward  Boyle,  gamekeeper  of  Lord  Ventry,  shot  at  ? — Yes,  and 
one  of  his  escort  was  murdered. 

16,108  The  President.)  YJhat  was  the  date? — The  30th  of  November,  my  Lord. 

16.109.  ( Sir  H.  James.)  Was  one  of  his  escort  a  constable,  McLean  ? — Yes  ;  he  had 
to  leave  the  service  in  consequence  of  the  wounds  he  received. 

16.110.  This  letter  is  a  November  letter.  Do  you  know  anything  of  that  ( handing  it 
to  the  witness)  ? — No. 

16.111.  That  is  a  November  notice.  Have  you  seen  that  notice  ? — Yes. 

16.112.  Where  was  that  notice  placed  ? — It  was  about  Kilmorey  somewhere. 

16.113.  “  Notice  from  Captain  Moonlight  to  John  Walsh  to  send  James  Kearney’s 
“  heifers  off  his  land  before  two  days.  You  will  get  the  contents  of  Captain  Moonlight’s 
“  gun,  although  you  had  a  supposed  ”  (something  scratched  out),  “  Captain  Moonlight 
“  yourself,  but  he  was  a  rotten  one.  I  knew,  Johnny,  you  were  a  rotten  scab.  God 
“  knows  you  will  get  what  Kearney  got,  and  I  knew  this  a  long  time,  the  biglarding 
“  wison  yow,  but  1  would  not  any  other  one  Walsh’s  up  and  down  with  you,  they  are 
“  decent  men  ;  by  God  we  are  not  dead  yet.” 

16.114.  Is  this  another  notice.  See  if  you  recognise  that  (handed  to  witness)  ? — No. 

16.115.  Between  the  30th  of  November  1882  and  the  25th  of  February  1883  were 
there  33  outrages? — Thirty  outrages  were  reported. 
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16,116.  Between  the  30th  of  November  1882  and  the  25th  of  February  1883  ?— Yes- 
lb'll?  They  were  outrages  which  included  threatening  notices,  intimidation  by 

firing  shots,  and  raids  for  arms?— Yes. 

16,118.  On  the  14th  of  May  1883  was  James  Walsh  attacked  ( — He  was  shot. 

16  119  What  happened  to  him? — He  was  fired  at  and  wounded  in  the  neck.  He 
had  also  the  mark  of  two  holes  just  like  that  at  each  side  of  the  spine  ( illustrating ). 

16.120.  Who  was  James  Walsh;  what  was  he  doing? — He  was  a  caretaker  on  an 

evicted  farm.  , 

16.121.  On  the  30th  of  June  1883  was  a  horse,  the  property  of  Hugh  Gonnor, 

injured? — Yes  ;  one  of  its  ears  cut  off. 

16.122.  Did  you  see  the  horse? — Yes. 

16.123.  Did  you  see  one  of  its  ears  cut  off? — Yes. 

16.124.  Between  the  30th  of  June  1883  and  the  17th  of  January  1884  were  there 
33  outrages  ? — There  were,  reported  and  committed  in  the  district. 

16,125°  Did  you  see  a  notice  ? — No,  I  did  not,  but  I  heard  there  was  a  notice. 

16J26.  Do  not  speak  about  it  then.  On  the  21st  of  January  1884  was  an  outhouse 
belonging  to  John  Flynn  at  Portduff  burnt? — Yes.  _ 

16.127.  Was  there  a  horse  and  some  cattle  in  it? — Yes,  six  head  of  cattle.  He  got 

120L  compensation  after. 

16.128.  From  the  21st  of  January  1884  to  the  5th  of  July  1884  were  there  11  out¬ 
rages  ? _ There  were  raids  for  arms  and  threatening  notices.  There  were  84  outrages 

committed  in  that  time  ;  between  the  21st  of  January  and  the  5th  of  July  84 

outrages.  . 

16.129.  Then  I  have  got  it  wrong.  There  is  some  little  inaccuracy  m  my  statement 

You  are  sure  of  that  ? — Yes,  reported,  I  counted  them  from  the  book. 

16.130.  Of  what  character  were  they? — Raids  for  arms  and  threatening  notices. 

16’, 131 .  On  the  8th  of  July  1884  did  anything  happen  to  some  heifers,  the  property  of 
John’  McCarthy  ?— Yes,  the  tails  were  cut  off  four  heifers  belonging  to  him.  He  got 
compensation  for  them. 

16.132.  Where  had  the  cattle  been  grazing?— The  cattle  had  been  grazing  on  an 
evicted  farm  at  a  place  called  Cordall. 

16.133.  From  the  8th  of  July  to  the  29th  of  September  1884  there  were  seven 
outrages  ? — Seven  ;  yes. 

16.134.  Of  the  same  character? — Raids  for  arms  and  throating  notices. 

16’l35.  On  the  29th  of  September  1884,  again  the  cattle  of  John  McCarthy  maimed  ? 

— Yes,  they  were  further  maimed.  _  . 

16.136.  Was  there  compensation  obtained? — I  think  he  applied  for  compensation.  1 

do  not  know  whether  he  got  it  or  not. 

16.137.  Between  the  29th  of  September  and  the  21st  of  November  1884  how  many 
outrages  were  there  about  ? — There  were  several  outrages. 

16.138.  They  are  in  the  book.  On  21st  November  1884  did  anything  happen  to  a 
horse,  the  property  of  Patrick  Horgan?— Yes;  its  ear  was  cut  off.  It  was  a  gennet. 

He  got  compensation.  . 

16.139.  On  the  28th  November  1884  did  anything  happen  to  Mr.  Hussey  s  house  f 
_ Yes ;  there  was  an  attempt  made  to  blow  up  Mr.  Hussey’s  house. 

16.140.  By  what  means? — Supposed  to  be  by  dynamite.  The  house  was  injured. 

He  got  compensation,  2, 000L  loorT1  n 

16.141.  Between  the  28th  November  1884  and  the  1st  of  July  1885  I  believe  there 
were’29  outrages  of  the  character  you  have  mentioned  ? — Yes  ;  raids  for  arms,  cattle 
stealing  from  evicted  farms.  Nearly  all  the  cattle  were  slaughtered  after  being  stolen, 
and  afterwards  found  by  the  police. 

16.142.  On  the  1st  July  1885  I  believe  there  was  rather  a  valuable  horse,  the 
property  of  Bridget  Horan,  injured  ? — Yes  ;  its  ear  was  cut  off  also. 

^6  1Y9.  To  your  knowledge,  were  there  two  Land  League  meetings,  one  held  at 
Gneeveguilla,  on  the  21st  December  1885  ? — Yes. 

16.144.  And  was  there  one  on  the  6th  January  1886  ? — Yes. 

16.145.  Where? — At  Knocknagoshil. 

16.146.  Were  you  present? — I  was  present  at  both  those  meetings. 

16.147.  Take  the  first  meeting  at  Gneeveguilla ;  that  was  the  21st  December  1885. 
Who’  were  present  there,  and  who  spoke  ?— Mr.  Edward  Harrington  was  there ;  Mr. 
Stack,  of  Listowell ;  and  Mr.  Sheehan,  Member  of  Parliament. 
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16,148.  Those  three  gentlemen  are  all  Members  of  Parliament  ? — Yes. 

16*149.  Was  any  reference  made  to  any  landlords  ? — Yes. 

(Mr.  Reid.)  Surely  in  regard  to  these  speeches  we  ought  to  have,  and  I  presume  we 
shall  have,  the  speeches  proved  in  the  ordinary  way  what  was  said  ? 

( The  President.)  Yes. 

(Mr.  Reid.)  We  need  not  have  it  over  again. 

( Sir  H.  James.)  My  friend  is  very  good.  The  objection  is  not  a  legal  one.  If  we 
have  no  report,  and  I  am  instructed  we  have  no  report,  we  must  prove  it  the  best  way 

we  can. 

(Mr.  Reid.)  It  is  different  if  you  have  no  report. 

(Sir  H  James.)  That  is  so.  I  have  not  the  report. 

16.150,  You  have  told  me  Mr.  Harrington,  Mr.  Stack,  and  Mr.  Sheehan  were  all 
present  ? — Yes. 

16.151.  You  were  not  sent  there  as  a  reporter? — No,  I  was  sent  there  to  preserve 


the  peace. 

16,152.  Did  you  hear 


any  reference  made  to  Lord  Kenmare  and  Mr.  Hussey  ? — 


16.153.  What  was  said,  if  you  please  ?— Well,  they  were  spoken  of  in  connexion 
with  rents  on  the  Kenmare  property.  I  did  not  take  any  notes  of  the  meeting.  I  am 
only  talking  from  memory. 

16.154.  So  I  understand  you.  What  was  said  about  paying  rent  or  anything  of  that 
kind’about  landlords? — It  was  stated  at  that  time  that  there  was  a  demand  of  30  per 
cent,  asked  by  the  tenants,  and  that  it  was  not  accepted  by  the  landlord,  and  the 
tenants  were  asked  not  to  accept  now  even  30,  but  to  go  in  for  50  per  cent. 

16.155.  Was  anything  said  about  landgrabbers  or  land-grabbing  ? — Yes. 

16*156.  What  ? — I  could  not  exactly  give  the  exact  words  used,  but  landlordism  and 
landgrabbers  were  denounced  in  the  usual  way. 

16^157.  (Sir  G.  Russell.)  Is  this  the  meeting  of  the  21st  December  you  are  speaking 

of  ? — Yes. 

16.518.  (Sir  E.  James.)  The  Gneeveguilla  meeting  ? — I  made  a  report  of  the  meeting 

at  the  time. 

16.519.  Now  come,  if  you  please,  to  the  Knocknagoshil  meeting  of  the  6th  January. 
Was  Mr.  Sheehan  present  there  ? — Mr.  Sheehan  and  Mr.  Harrington  were  present  there, 
and  Mr.  Stack. 

16,160.  Were  there  also  two  clergymen? — The  Rev.  Mr.  Casey,  he  was  the  parish 

priest. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  It  seems  there  is  a  report  of  this,  because  it  is  one  of  those  which 
have  been  already  furnished  to  us,  so  really  I  hope  we  shall  not  go  over  it  again. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  I  am  told  it  is  not  so.  Is  it  furnished  to  you  ? 

(Mr.  Reid.)  Here  it  is,  furnished  by  you — Knocknagoshil. 

( Sir  H.  James.)  Gneeveguilla  is  the  one.  That  was  not. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reul.)  No  ;  but  I  am  dealing  with  the  one  you  are  dealing  with. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  Will  you  let  me  see  it  ? 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  With  deference,  we  not  go  through  them  again. 

(The  Witness.)  There  was  no  special  report  of  that  meeting. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  My  friend  is  assisting  me.  He  has  put  in  a  report  of  eight  lines 
giving  simply  the  condensed  statement,  and  in  the  margin  is  put  “  Witnesses.”  Head 
Constable  Huggins  is  one. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  That  was  furnished  to  us. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  If  your  Lordship  will  look  at  that  it  is  not  a  report  of  the 
speech. 

(The  President.)  Assuming  you  have  read  it  all,  it  refers  to  the  witness. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  What  we  have  furnished  is  this :  “  Knocknagoshil,  6th  January, 
“  1888.  Speaker,  Mr.  Sheehan.  Asked  the  people  to  use  to  the  best  advantage  boy- 
“  cotting,  that  powerful  instrument  which  they  possessed,  against  the  land  and  grass 
“  grabber.  He  know  that  there  were  plenty  of  people  about  here  who  have  received 
“  processes  for  rent,  and  warned  them  against  going  behind  their  neighbours  backs  to 
“  pay  their  rents.  Any  such  man  should  be  treated  as  a  grabber.  "They  hoard  a  lot 
“  about  a  fair  rent,  but  he  considered  a  fair  rent  to  be  no  rent.  Also  spoke  against 
“  the  commission  of  outrages,  as  at  present,  when  the  goal  was  so  nearly  reached,  they 
“  might  injure  the  cause.”  Then  there  are  two  witnesses,  Hdurican  and  Huggins. 
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{The  Witness.)  I  am  one  of  those  witnesses,  my  Lord. 

( Sir  C.  Bussell.)  You  had  better  wait  till  you  are  asked. 

( Sir  H.  James.)  Your  Lordship  sees  the  person  who  is  mentioned  here  is  Constable 
Hourican  and  Head  Constable  Huggins. 

{The  President.)  I  see  he  is  referred  to  as  the  witness  who  would  prove  what  is  there. 
Of  course  you  are  entitled  to  prove  more  than  is  there  if  this  witness  can  remember  it, 
but  the  observation  is  that  in  the  report  he  made  at  the  time. 

16.161.  {Sir  H.  James.)  That  was  a  very  short  report  in  eight  lines  of  what  Mr. 
Sheehan  mentioned.  'Your  Lordship  sees  I  was  going  to  prove  now  what  a  Dr. 
Moriarty,  of  Listowel,  said  ? — That  was  the  only  speech  I  noted — Dr.  Moriarty’s,  but  I 
heard  the  others. 

16.162.  {The  President.)  What  document  is  that  which  you  have? 

{Sir  H.  James.)  This  was  furnished  by  the  courtesy  of  my  friends  as  a  short  summary 
and  statement.  I  do  not  know  it  is  the  exact  report  he  sent,  but  it  is  not  a  reporter's 
report. 

{The  President.)  That  I  am  fully  aware  of,  but  I  am  under  the  impression  that  it 
was  a  copy  of  his  official  report  of  the  meeting  which  he  said  he  made? — No,  I  did  not 
make  an  official  report. 

16.163.  I  understood  you  to  say  you  did  ? — The  only  speech  I  noted  was  that  of  Dr. 
Moriarty. 

{Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  Sir  Henry  and  Mr.  Reid,  are  those  speeches  of  1886  ? 

{Mr.  B.  T.  Reid.)  Yes. 

{Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  We  have  only  speeches  of  1880  yet. 

{Sir  PL.  James.)  No,  1886. 

{Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  I  say  we  have  only  had  furnished  to  us  the  speeches  of 
1880. 

{Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  The  full  report  your  Lordship  has  not  had  furnished  beyond  that 
probably.  But  there  are  other  speeches  which  have  been  put  in  and  furnished  pre¬ 
viously,  and  those  are  they. 

{The  President.)  However,  now  I  understand.  This  is  in  fact  a  short  precis  of  the 
evidence  which  you  have  furnished  to  the  other  side  ? 

{Mr.  B ,  T.  Beid.)  No,  it  is  all  the  report  they  have.  It  was  given  to  us  as  all  they 
had. 

{Sir  G.  Russell.)  We  need  not  quarrel  about  terms,  my  Lord,  but  we  do  not  admit  it 

is  &  precis. 

The  President.)  Very  well,  I  was  only  imagining  wnat  it  was. 

{Sir  E.  James.)  The  Attorney-General  referred  to  certain  matters  in  his  speech,  and, 
amongst  others,  referred  to  this  very  speech,  and  my  friend  has  got  the  assistance  the 
Attorney-General  could  render  them. 

16.164.  Did  you  hear  Dr.  Moriarty  speak? — Yes. 

16.165.  Who  is  Dr.  Moriarty  ? — He  is  a  medical  man.  He  lived  then  at  Listowell, 
partly  in  the  Castleisland  district.  He  was  going  in  for  a  position  in  Castleisland 
district,  but  he  was  defeated  by  a  Dr.  Rice. 

16,156.  Tell  me  from  memory  first  what  it  was  he  said  ? — I  took  a  note.  That  is 
the  only  speech  I  noted  at  the  meeting. 

16,167.  Have  you  that  note  ? — I  have. 

( The  document  was  put  in  and  read ,  and  was  as  folloivs  : — ) 

“  6th  January  1886. 

“  At  the  National  League  meeting  held  at  Knocknagoshil  on  the  6th  instant, 
“  Dr.  Moriarty  announced  himself  an  ardent  admirer  and  follower  of  James 
“  Stephens.  He  also  stated  that  he  was  well  acquainted  with  all  the  leaders  of 
“  the  Fenian  movement  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland.  That  until  landlordism 
“  was  completely  abolished  there  would  be  no  hope  for  this  country.  That  next 
“  to  landlordism  was  the  land  grabber,  because  he  helped  to  keep  up  the  system. 
“  He  said  the  landgrabber  should  be  shunned  by  every  man  caring  anything  for  his 
“  country.  No  man  should  talk  to  him.  They  should  shun  him  as  if  he  had  the 
“  plague.  He  said  they  might  if  he  were  dying  go  for  the  priest  for  him,  but  not 
“  to  attempt  to  bring  him  a  doctor.  Let  him  go  to  his  grave  unhonoured,  un- 
“  wept,  and  unsung.  But  none  of  them  should  go  to  his  funeral.  He  would  not 
“  allow  anyone  to  go  there  except  his  widow,  who  ought  to  fire  a  pop-gun  over  his 
“  grave.” 
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16.168.  Was  that  spoken  in  the  presence  of  the  gentlemen  whose  names  you  have 
given  me  ? — Yes. 

16.169.  What  sort  of  meeting  was  this?  Was  it  a  large  meeting  ? — It  was  a  very 
large  meeting.  It  is  a  small  village. 

16.170.  Was  this  spoken  loudly  to  the  meeting? — Yes,  it  was. 

16.171.  Did  you  hear  any  dissent  from  that  speech  of  Dr.  Moriarty  proceed  from 
either  of  the  gentlemen  you  have  said  were  present,  Mr.  Sheehan,  Mr.  Stack,  or  Mr. 
Edward  Harrington  ? — No. 

16.172.  Throughout  the  whole  of  the  time  that  you  were  at  Castleisland  how  were 
the  police  treated  ?  Could  you  obtain  cars  or  obtain  assistance? — No.  Immediately 
after  I  went  there  transport  cars  had  to  be  furnished.  We  could  not  get  cars  to  go  on 
duty  or  remove  men  on  transfer,  or  anything  else.  There  were  three  cars  ;  two  at 
first,  and  then  a  short  time  after  another  one  sent  to  the  district. 

16.173.  I  am  going  back  for  one  moment  to  a  particular  case.  On  the  6th  of 
January  1881  were  you  present  when  Catherine  Linaghan  was  prosecuted  for  holding 
forcible  possession  of  a  house  ? — I  prosecuted  her  myself. 

16.174.  At  Doolag,  in  the  county  of  Kerry  ? — Yes. 

16.175.  Was  that  hearing  at  the  Castleisland  Petty  Sessions? — Yes. 

16.176.  You  have  spoken  of  Timothy  Horan,  who  was  then  secretary  to  the  Land 
League  ? — Yes. 

16.177.  Did  he,  when  the  case  was  called  on,  stand  up  in  court  and  make  any 
application  ? — He  did. 

16.178.  What  did  he  say  ? — He  said  he  appeared  to  defend  the  case  on  behalf  of  the 

Land  League. 

16.179.  This  was  a  charge  for  taking  forcible  possession  of  a  house  in  Doolag? — 
Yes,  the  woman  was  put  into  possession  of  the  place  by  an  armed  party.  It  occurred 
before  I  went  to  the  district. 

( Sir  H.  James.)  Very  well ;  you  must  not  tell  me  this. 

16.180.  ( Sir  G.  Bussell.)  What  was  the  date  of  this? — The  6th  January  1881, 

16.181.  ( Sir  H.  James.)  But  had  you  stated  before  Horan  mentioned  this  in  Court 
what  the  charge  was  ? — Yes,  the  charge  was  read  out. 

16.182.  Had  you  stated  that  it  was  that  she  had  taken  forcible  possession  by  means 
of  an  armed  party  ? — Yes  ;  she  was  prosecuted  for  holding  forcible  possession,  and 
not  for  taking  forcible  possession. 

16.183.  Had  you  mentioned  how  she  had  got  into  possession  ? — Yes. 

( Sir  C.  Bussell.)  He  said  he  was  not  in  the  district. 

( Sir  H.  James.)  I  endeavoured  to  make  that  clear  ;  but  in  open  Court  he  said  that 

was  the  charge. 

16.184.  That  having  been  stated,  Horan,  who  was  secretary  of  the  League, 
appeared  on  the  part  of  the  League,  you  say,  to  defend? — Yes. 

16.185.  I  suppose  Horan  was  not  in  any  legal  position,  he  was  not  a  solicitor? — No, 
the  magistrates  did  not  attend  to  him. 

16.186.  The  magistrates  did  not  allow  him  to  appear  ?— No. 

16.187.  Had  Mrs.  Lenihan  taken  the  farm  from  a  man  named  Patrick  Murphy  ? — 
Mrs.  Lenihan  had  been  evicted  from  the  farm. 

16.188.  Then  Patrick  Murphy  went  in  ? — Yes. 

16.189.  Then  she  was  put  into  possession  again? — Yes,  that  occurred  before  I  went 

to  the  district. 

16.190.  Only  say  yes,  or  no.  Whatever  happened  to  Patrick  Murphy  had  happened 
before  you  went  to  the  place? — Yes. 

16.191.  Did  you  in  stating  the  case  to  the  Court  mention  what  had  happened  to 
Patrick  Murphy,  and  before  Horan  made  this  application  ? — No,  I  did  not. 


Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell. 

16,192.  I  should  just  like  to  know  about  this  last  case.  Did  you  think  it  was  wrong 
that  a  woman  charged  with  keeping  forcible  possession  should  bo  defended? — No,  I  did 
not;  but  I  thought  it  extraordinary  that  Tim  Horan  should  stand  up. 
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16,193.  Why? — Because  I  did  not  think  he  was  any  relative  of  hers. 

16  194  And  because  he  was  not  a  relative  of  hers  you  thought  it  was  extraordinary 
he  should  stand  up  and  defend  her  ?— Make  the  statement  he  did ;  that  he  appeared  on 
behalf  of  the  Land  League. 

16.195.  Well,  but  that  was  very  candid  on  his  part ! — Yes. 

16.196.  Did  you  think  it  was  wrong  for  any  organization  to  defend  a  person 
charged  with  any  offence  ;  charged,  recollect  ? — I  do  not  know  that  I  thought  about 

the  matter  at  all.  .  .  .  £  , 

16.197.  I  suppose  you  know  there  is  a  presumption  that  everyone  is  innocent  of  wnat 

he  is’ charged  with  until  he  is  proved  to  be  guilty  ? — Yes. 

16.198.  In  course  of  law  ?— Yes. 

16.199.  Perhaps  that  is  not  a  presumption  you  would  give  much  practical  eiiect  to  ; 
— Well,  I  do. 

16.200.  You  do  in  your  own  mind? — Yes. 

16  201.  As  it  is  the  last  matter  which  has  been  mentioned,  although  it  more  properly 
belongs  to  my  learned  friends,  I  should  like  to  ask  a  question  about  this  meeting. 
First  of  all,  and  do  not  answer  without  reflecting,  was  Mr.  Edward  Harrington 
present  when  Dr.  Moriarty  spoke  at  all  ? — I  believe  he  was. 

16  202.  Will  you  swear  he  was? — I  would  not  swear  that  he  was.  I  think  he  was 
in  the  crowd,  if  he  was  not  on  the  platform.  I  saw  him  moving  convenient  to  the 

platform  at  different  times  during  the  speeching. 

16.203.  Then  you  are  not  able  to  say  that  he  was  present,  but  you  think  he  was, 

because  you  saw  him  moving  about  in  the  crowd  ? — Yes.  I  think  he  was.  . 

16.204.  Will  you  say  you  saw  him  moving  about  in  the  crowd  when  Dr.  Moriarty 

was  speaking? — I  would  not  say  that  either. 

16.205.  Then  probably  you  would  not  know  what  I  am  now  going  to  put  to  you. 
You  have  told  us  that  Dr.  Moriarty  was  seeking  some  official  position  in  the  country  ? 


—  A  UOj  ULC?  vvcxo.  #  e  •  J  O  TV 

16.206.  What  was  it  ?  Dispensing  doctor  or  something  kof  that  kind  .  Dispensary 

doctor  at  Cordall.  .  . 

16.207.  Did  you  hear  that  he  was  endeavouring  to  use  the  occasion  oi  tins  meeting 

for  the  purpose  of  pushing  himself  ? — No,  I  did  not. 

16.208.  Did  you  think  he  was  ? — No,  I  did  not.  It  did  not  occur  to  me. 

16*209.  Have  you  known  him  take  any  part  in  any  meeting  before  or  since  ?— 
No,  I  did  not  see  him  only  just  about  the  time  that  he  came  to  try  to  get  this 


*  16,210.  Did  you  know  whether  he  was  a  member  of  the  Land  League  ? — No. 

16.211.  Or  of  the  National  League?— No.  . 

16.212.  But  so  far  as  your  observation  extended  he  had  no  connexion  with  either, 
except  so  far  as  this  meeting  was  concerned  ? — Except  on  what  he  stated  himself. 

16.213.  About  your  report,  I  should  like  to  ask  a  question  or  two.  Did  you  take 
anv  notes  of  the  meeting  ? — No,  I  did  not ;  that  was  the  only  speech  that  I  noted. 

16.214.  I  do  not  think  you  appreciate  my  question.  Did  you  take  any  notes  at  the 

meeting  ? — Not  at  the  meeting,  immediately  after. 

16  215  Of  no  person's  speech  ( — Of  Brosnan  s  speech  and  no  other.  But  1  was 

present  during  the  whole  meeting. 

16,216.  Of  whose  speech?— Of  Dr.  Moriarty  s  I  mean. 

16  217.  I  am  asking  you,  you  did  not  take  that  at  the  meeting  ?  No. 

16  218  Therefore  your  answer  is  you  took  no  notes  at  the  meeting  ?  No,  not  at 


16  219  Then  you  went  home  to  the  barracks? — Yes,  the  barracks  was  quite 
convenient. 

16  220.  Very  well,  I  do  not  say  it  was  not.  You  went  home  to  the  barracks 
and  then  you  took  a  note  ? — Yes. 

16.221.  On  this  half  sheet  of  paper? — Yes. 

16.222.  Where  has  this  important  document  been  since  ? — It  has  been  in  my 
possession  since. 

16  223  Where  ?— In  my  papers.  It  was  almost  the  only  one  I  brought  with  me 
from’  Castleisland.  All  tbe  others  I  tore  up,  and  I  do  not  know  how  that 

escaped. 
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16.224.  When  did  you  date  this,  do  you  recollect  ? — I  put  the  date  on  it  when  I 
found  out  the  date  of  the  meeting  from  the  records. 

16.225.  Do  you  mean  you  put  it  on  this  a  few  days  ago  ? — No,  I  put  it  on  last 
summer,  when  I  was  in  Castleisland.  I  took  the  date  of  all  the  meetings  that  were 
held  in  the  district. 

16.226.  I  only  want  to  follow  this.  You  put  it  on  last  summer  ? — Yes. 

16.227.  1887  ?— No,  1888. 

16.228.  1888,  you  mean  ? — Yes. 

16.229.  I  think  you  had  written  1885,  had  not  you,  as  the  date  ?  Just  look  at  it. 
I  do  not  know  that  it  is  very  important,  but  it  is  simply  to  test  the  genuineness  of  this 
record  of  yours  ? — Yes,  I  had. 

16.230.  You  had  originally  written  it  1885  ? — Yes. 

16.231.  And  you  corrected  it  last  summer  ?  You  wrote  it  first  and  then  corrected 
it  ? — It  was  then  I  made  both  1885  and  1886,  because  I  thought  it  was  1885. 

16.232.  Yes,  it  is  a  mistake  people  sometimes  do  make,  no  doubt.  Hourican  was 
with  you  ? — Yes. 

16.233.  Did  he  write  shorthand  ? — No. 

16.234.  Did  he  take  any  notes  at  the  meeting  ? — He  was  the  man  that  was  appointed 
to  take  notes  at  the  meeting. 

16.235.  He  did  take  notes? — He  did,  yes. 

16.236.  I  may  just  get  the  fact.  Were  these  three  members  of  Parliament  whose 
names  you  have  mentioned  members  for  the  county  in  which  this  meeting  was  held  ? — 
Yes,  they  were,  for  Kerry. 

16.237.  Then  it  was  a  meeting  of  their  constituents,  or  composed  of  their  con¬ 
stituents  ? — I  could  not  say  now  really  whether  Mr.  Sheehan  was  a  member  or  about 
to  be  a  member,  but  it  was  just  about  the  time  of  his  election.  I  think  he  was  an 
elected  member  at  the  time. 

16.238.  Now  I  leave  that.  How  long  have  you  been  here  in  London  ? — I  have  been 
here  since  the  1st  of  November. 

16.239.  Is  this  your  first  visit  ? — No. 

16.240.  I  mean  about  this  matter  ? — Yes,  this  is  my  first  visit  on  this  trial. 

16.241.  On  this  inquiry  ? — Yes. 

16.242.  But  not  your  first  visit  about  these  outrages? — No,  I  got  a  subpoena  in  the 
O’Donnell  trial. 

16.243.  Who  served  you  with  a  subpoena,  or  were  you  served  ? — I  got  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Bolton,  asking  would  I  accept  service  by  post,  and  I  said  I  would. 

16.244.  Is  that  Mr.  George  Bolton? — Yes. 

16.245.  Where  does  he  live  ? — I  believe  he  lives  in  Dublin. 

16.246.  He  is  Crown  Prosecutor,  is  he  not,  for  a  district  in  Ireland  ? — He  is  Crown 
Solicitor  for  Tipperary,  I  think. 

16.247.  I  presume  you  agreed  you  would  accept  service  ? — Yes. 

16.248.  How  long  were  you  in  attendance  here  on  the  first  occasion  ? — I  was  about 

three  weeks,  I  think. 

16.249.  And  now  on  this  occasion  you  have  been  here  since  the  1st  of  November  ? — 
Yes. 

16.250.  How  many  head-constables,  and  constables  and  inspectors,  and  sub-inspectors 
and  district  inspectors,  and  resident  magistrates  are  here  ? — I  could  not  tell  you. 

16.251.  Tell  me  within  a  hundred  or  two  ? — I  do  not  think  there  are  half  a  hundred  ; 
that  is,  district  inspectors.  I  daresay  there  are  over  200  in  all. 

16.252.  I  mean  inspectors,  district  inspectors,  policemen,  head  constables,  resident 
magistrates,  and  district  magistrates.  Very  well;  about  100  in  all.  How  does  Ireland 
get  on  without  them  ? — I  cannot  say. 

16.253.  Have  outrages  gone  down  since  they  arrived  in  London  ? — I  do  not 
think  so. 

16.254.  I  want  to  know,  please,  about  this  book,  and  I  wish  to  put  this  with  a  view 
of  conveying  it  to  my  Lords  directly.  This  is  a  volume  which  is  an  official  volume,  L 
presume? — Yes,  called  the  Outrage  Book. 

16.255.  Furnished  by  the  authorities  ? — Yes. 

16.256.  It  is  headed  “  Outrage  Book”  ? — Yes. 

16.257.  And  are  all  the  outrages  of  every  class,  agrarian  and  non-agrarian,  recorded 
in  it? — Yes,  every  outrage  that  is  reported  is  recorded  in  that  book. 
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16  258.  That  is  what  I  mean,  of  course.  Every  outrage  reported  is  recorded  in  it, 
whether  agrarian  or  non-agrarian  ? — Yes,  that  is  the  particulars  ;  just  the  name  and  so 
on,  according  to  the  headings  in  the  book. 

16  259.  I  call  my  Lords’  attention  to  what  the  character  of  the  headings  is  :  “  Date 
“  and  nature  of  offence  ;  name  and  class  of  life  of  injured  person,  and  when  reported 
“  to  the  Constabulary.  Sub-district  and  townland.  Persons  arrested.  Name.  Date 
«  0f  arrest.  Whether  summoned,  bailed,  committed,  or  discharged.  Date  in  each 
“  case.  If  information  sworn,  before  whom,  and  when.  Warrants,  if  issued,  by 
“  whom,  and  when.  Dates  of  attempts  to  execute.  Observations  stating  result  of 
«  trial,  or  any  other  particulars.”  Those  are  the  headings  ? — None  of  the  particulars 
of  the  outrage  are  reported  in  that  book,  beyond  just  the  names  and  the  nature  of  the 
outrage. 

16.260.  That  is  what  I  am  asking  about.  You  know,  do  you  not,  that  these  hooks 
have  been  in  use  since,  1  think,  the  year  1845  ? — I  could  not  say  how  long  they  have 
been  in  use. 

16.261.  At  all  events,  going  back  a  considerable  way? — Ido  not  think  they  are 
that  length.  I  think  they  are  not  more  than  about  20  years. 

16.262.  It  may  be  in  this  particular  form  ? — In  that  form ;  but  I  am  not  sure  about 
that  point.  I  should  say  about  20  years. 

16.263.  At  all  events  going  back  a  considerable  time  ? — Yes. 

16.264.  You  may,  of  course,  not  know  anything  about  it.  But  the  record  is  a 
record  of  every  outrage  reported? — Every  outrage  reported.  In  some  instances 
outrages  are  ordered  not  to  be  recorded  from  the  particulars  given  in  the  report. 

16.265.  I  am  going  to  follow  that  up.  I  wish  my  Lords  to  follow  this.  You  are 
aware  that  from  these  books  there  are  compiled  the  returns  made  to  Parliament? — 
Yes. 

16.266.  Of  agrarian  outrages  ? — Yes. 

16.267.  Now,  am  not  I  right  in  saying,  you  have  occupied  more  than  two  hours  yester¬ 
day  and  to-day  over  it,  that  every  one  of  the  outrages  that  you  have  mentioned  is 
returned  to  Parliament  in  an  official  return? — No. 

16.268.  Tell  me  one  that  is  not? — There  are  several  in  that  book.  You  will  see 
every  outrage  in  that  book  that  is  ordered  not  to  be  recorded  is  not  furnished  as  an 
agrarian  outrage. 

"  16,269.  I  quite  agree,  and  that  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  question  I  am  putting  to 
you,  or  rather  with  an  answer  in  the  affirmative  to  that  question.  You  have  not 
spoken  of  any  outrage  that  has  been  ordered  not  to  be  recorded  ? — I  only  gave  the 
particulars  of  the  outrages  that  were  reported. 

16.270.  Have  you  mentioned  in  your  recital  any  that  was  ordered  not  to  be  recorded  ? 

—No. 

16.271.  Have  you  mentioned  in  your  report  any  that  were  ordered  not  to  be 
recorded? — No. 

16.272.  Am  I  right  in  saying  that  every  outrage  of  an  agrarian  character,  or 
supposed  to  be  of  an  agrarian  character,  is  reported,  unless  it  is  ordered  not  to  be 
recorded,  is  returned  in  a  Parliamentary  return? — Yes,  if  it  is  ordered  not  to  be 
recorded. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  I  said  so. 

( The  President.)  What  I  want  to  know  is,  is  that  an  order - 

( Sir  C.  Russell.)  I  am  going  to  follow  it  up. 

16.273.  The  return  of  these  are  made  to  a  person  called  the  Inspector- G eneral  ? — 
Yes.’ 

16.274.  Who  is  the  Inspector-General? — Mr.  Read. 

16.275.  What  is  he  ? — He  is  an  officer  in  the  constabulary. 

16.276.  And  has  offices  in  Dublin  Castle,  I  presume  ? — Yes,  he  is  now  the  head  of 
the  force. 

16.277.  Has  he  any  information  to  enable  him  to  judge  whether  the  offence  is 
agrarian  or  non-agrarian,  to  report  or  not  to  be  report  except,  the  returns  made  by  the 
police  ;  answer  yes  or  no,  and  then  explain  ? — He  has. 

1 6,277 a.  He  has  what  ? — He  has  the  report  of  the  particulars  of  each  case. 

16  278.  That  I  am  aware  of  ? — Not  as  they  are  given  down  there,  but  a  lengthy 
report  of  each  particular  act  on  the  occasion. 
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16.279.  That  is  a  report  from  the  police? — From  the  district  inspector  of  the 
district. 

16.280.  From  the  police  ? — Yes. 

16.281.  He  has  a  report  which  amplifies  the  circumstances  of  each  case  ? — The  whole 
of  the  circumstances  of  each  case. 

16.282.  And  upon  that  information  he  determines  whether  they  are  to  be  classed  as 
agrarian  or  non-agrarian  ? — Or  not  recorded  at  all. 

16.283.  Now  I  should  like  to  know  what  are  the  class  of  cases  in  which  there  are 
directions  not  to  record  at  all  ?— What  class  of  cases  ?  Well,  it  might  be  any  class  of 
case  if  the  police,  as  they  often  do,  as  I  have  often  done  myself,  if  they  report  they  do 
not  consider  it  an  outrage  from  the  circumstances  connected  with  it.  That  is,  there 
are  several  raids  there  for  rent,  and  that  the  belief  was  that  some  of  them  were  got  up 
by  the  farmers’  sons  themselves,  in  order  to  have  an  excuse  not  to  pay  rent,  those  cases 
were  not  reported. 

16.284.  That  is  the  line  I  want  to  follow.  Then  the  view  of  the  Inspector-General 
as  to  whether  it  is  agrarian  or  not,  or  whether  it  has  to  be  recorded  would  depend  upon 

the.  particulars  or  with  the  addition  of  the  amplified  report  he  would  receive  ? _ The 

Inspector-General,  except  on  his  inspection,  never  sees  that  book  at  all. 

16.285.  He  gets  the  substance  ?— He  gets  the  full  particulars  of  each  report. 

16.286.  With  an  amplified  report  ? — Yes,  and  then  a  further  report. 

16.287.  If  he  wants  it?— No,  a  further  report  if  there  are  any  fresh  faets  on  the 
outrage,  and  it  is  often  that  the  report  is  pending,  perhaps  a  month  or  two  months, 
whether  it  would  be  recorded  or  not,  until  full  inquiry  is  made  into  it. 

16.288.  May  I  take  it  in  the  same  way  that  the  question  is  determined  whether  or 
not  it  is  agrarian  or  non-agrarian  ? — Yes. 

16.289.  So  that  practically  the  Inspector- General  has  no  independent  sources  of 

information,  but  depends  upon  the  police  reports  ?— He  has  only  the  report  of  the 
district  inspector.  r 

16.290.  It  would  be  fit  to  mention  it  if  there  were  any  ;  which  is  his  judgment  on 
that  report.  Refer  me  to  any  case,  we  have  not  heard  of  it  if  there  is  one,  in  which 
you  came  to  the  conclusion  the  outrage  was  a  got-up  thing  ?-  If  you  will  show  me 
the  book  I  will  tell  you. 

16,291  First  of  all,  were  there  any  such  cases?— Yes,  there  were;  one  of  them 
you  asked  me  for  the  case. 

16.292.  Do  not  run  before  me;  there  were  such  cases? — Yes. 

16.293.  How  many  altogether? — I  could  not  tell  you. 

16.294.  How  many  about  ? — I  could  not  tell  you. 

16.295.  In  your  time  at  Castleisland,  about  how  many  were  there  in  which  you 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  they  were  got-up  outrages  ? — Well,  I  should  say  about  20 
or  so,  that  is,  speaking  roughly. 

16.296.  Speaking  roughly  ? — Yes. 

1^’297;(i1Ve  US,  tbe  (^ates  when  y°uwere  at  Castleisland  ?— I  went  to  Castleisland 
on  the  4th  December  1880,  and  I  left  it  on  the  15th  July  1886. 

16.298.  So  that  you  were  five  and  a  half  years,  something  of  that  kind  ? _ Yes. 

16.299.  Do  you  say  there  were  only  20  cases  in  which  you  came  to  the  conclusion 
they  were  got-up  ? — I  do  not  say  there  were  only  20,  I  would  say  there  were  20  at 
least,  I  could  not  say  how  many  until  I  see  the  book. 

10.300.  That  is  quite  fair;  do  not  suppose  I  am  aggressive  with  you  at  all.  Would 
you  like  to  say  there  were  not  50  ?— I  would  not  say  there  were  50. 

16.301.  At  all  events  20  at  least  ? — Yes. 

16.302.  As  to  which  the  police  themselves  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  it  was  a 
got-up  job  .—Yes.  In  every  case  where  it  is  ordered  not  to  be  recorded,  it  was  the 
opinion  of  the  police  of  the  district  that  the  outrage  was  not  a  genuine  one. 

16.303.  May  I  therefore  take  it  that  in  every  case  where  the  Inspector-General 
ordered  it  not  to  be  recorded,  that  the  police  were  also  of  opinion  that  it  was  not  a  real 

outrage  but  a  got  up  job  ?  Yes,  there  was  something  connected  with  it  that  made  it 
doubtful,  at  all  events. 

16.304.  Is  there  any  occasion  in  which  the  Inspector-General  arrived  at  anv 

different  conclusion  from  that  to  which  the  police  reports  would  have  led  to ? _ I  do  not 

think  so. 
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16  305  Therefore  it  comes  to  this,  does  it  not - ?— I  think  perhaps  Mr.  Davis 

would  dve  you  clearer  evidence  than  me  on  that,  because  he  reported  part  ot  the 

outrages  and  some  of  the  outrages  I  did  not  see  reported.  ,  , 

16  306  Therefore  I  think  the  result  of  what  you  say  is  this,  that  it  depended  on  the 
view  the  police  took  in  the  locality,  what  view  the  Inspector-General  would  take  as  to 
the  classification  or  non-classification  of  outrages  ?— I  think  so  as  a  rule.  , 

16  307.  I  should  like  to  know  a  little  more  about  this.  Am  I  right  m  saying  that  m 
an  enormous  majority— something  like  80  per  cent.  ;  I  do  not  ask  you  to  fix  that 
partictdar° per-centage  ;  but  an  enormous  number  of  these  cases  recorded  are  cases  of 

threatening  letters  or  notices? — And  raids  for  arms.  #  .  » 

16  308  And  notices— that  is,  a  number  of  them  ?— Threatening  notices,  raids  for 
arms’,  and  cattle  dealing  is  the  general  class  of  outrage  in  the  district.  Of  course 

309re  Threatening  letters  and  notices.  First  of  all,  take  them  separately  :  Did  not 
the  threatening  letters  and  notices  represent  the  great  majority  of  the  cases 

Well  threatening  letters  and  raids  for  arms  did. 

16310.  I  would  like  to  take  them  separately  ?— Well,  I  think  they  did  as  a  rule. 

16  311  Threatening  letters  and  notices ;  I  will  put  them  both  together  .  xes. 

16’312.  And  raids  for  arms  will  be  another  large  class?— Yes.  Those  two  together 

16P313enVery  frequentlv,  with  raids  for  arms,  there  was  the  administering  of  unlaw¬ 
ful  oaths  to  tenants?— As  a  rule,  in  nearly  every  raid  for  arms,  in  some  house  or  the 

ntTiP-p  tfipre  were  also  unlawful  oaths  administered. 

16,314.  That  is  not  quite  so.  A  great  many  cases  you  are  right  ?— Where  a  number 

of  houses  were  visited ;  not  where  a  single  house  was.  , 

16  315  Is  it  a  characteristic  also  of  this  offence  of  moonlighting  besides,  as  you  have 
rightly  called  it,  raids  for  arms— is  it  characteristic  of  that  offence  that  several 

frequently  occurred  on  the  same  night?— Yes.  _  > 

16  316.  And  in  the  same  district  ?— Yes,  a  district  is  generally  taken.  . 

16^317.  And,  therefore,  presumably  by  the  same  band  of  persons?  Yes,  and  m  every 

case  of  that  it  is  only  reported  as  one  outrage.  _  .  .  ,  . 

16  318  I  think  that  is  not  quite  so,  but  you  are  quite  justified  m  saying  what  you 
do  ?— The  names  of  all  are  given,  but  it  is  put  down  as  one  outrage  ;  the  names  ot  ail 

are  given  in  the  particulars.  .  ,  ,  ,i  , 

16  319.  I  understand.  I  thought  I  saw  some  outrages  which  did  not  point  to  mat 

conclusion  ?— No,  that  is  not  the  fact.  The  report  of  the  thing  then  is  paragraphed 
off  and  the  particular  acts  done  at  each  house  is  put  m  those  paragraphs. 

16,320.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  constabulary  ?  I  joined  the  force  on  the 

1C>16,32L  Where  have  you  been  particularly  stationed? — Well,  I  have  been  stationed 

in  Cork  and  Kerry,  most  of  my  time.  ,  .  , ,  , 

16  322.  May  I  ask  you :  Have  not  anonymous  threatening  notices  and  letters  been, 
during  the  whole  of  your  time,  a  common  occurrence  in  Cork  and  Kerry  ?— No,  1  could 
not  say  there  were.  There  may  be  occasional  ones,  but  nothing  at  all  like  that. 

16  323.  Do  not  suppose  I  am  suggesting  there  were  as  many.  I  am  not  taking  it  m 
that  sense  at  all  ;  I  am  asking  you  was  not  it  a  common  offence  ?— Well,  it  was  not 

a  common  offence.  ,  ~ 

16  324  Was  it  a  frequent  offence  ?— It  was  not  a  very  frequent  offence. 

16325  In  neither  Cork  nor  Kerry ?— No.  There  were  occasional  cases. 

16’ 326.  It  was  an  offence  well  known  to  you,  if  not  a  common  offence  ?— Not  common, 

nor  frequent,  but  occasional.  , 

16,327.  Were  raids  for  arms  unknown  ? — Yes,  as  far  as  I  know.  I  never  remember 

°n  16^328.^ Were  you  in^Kerry  in  1865,  1866,  and  1867  ?— No,  I  was  not.  I  was  m 

C°16*329.  Do  you  say  that  in  1865,  1866,  and  1867  raids  for  arms  were  not  frequent? 
—I  do. 

16.330.  In  Cork?— Yes. 

16.331.  Were  there  raids  for  arms  ? — I  do  not  remember  one.  107  ,,  , 

16.332.  I  wish  to  be  quite  fair  with  you  ;  do  you  say  that  seriously  — 1  say  that 
seriously.  I  went  to  Cork,  I  think  it  was  in  1862,  and  I  was  there  until  December 
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1880,  and  I  do  not  know  that  I  remember  a  single  case  of  a  raid  for  arms.  #  It  may 

have  occurred,  but  I  do  not  remember  it.  -  > 

16.333.  You  would  not  like  to  say  it  did  not  occur  ? — Well,  not  in  the  district  I  have 
been ’in.  I  have  been  in  Chari  ville  district,  and  in  Passage  West  district,  and  for  seven 
years  before  I  went  to  Castleisland  J  was  in  Cork  city. 

16.334.  Do  you  say  that  you  did  not  hear  of  raids  for  arms  in  the  years  I  have 
mentioned  to  you  ? — No.  Yes,  in  Chavrlille  at  the  time  of  the  Fenian  rising  there  were 
a  few  raids  for  arms. 

16.335.  Now,  Charlville  is  in  Cork? — Yes,  it  is  on  the  bounds  of  Cork  and  Limerick. 
16’,336.  I  want  to  remind  you  of  something  much  more  serious  than  that.  Did  you 

never  hear  of  a  raid  for  arms  upon  a  tradesman’s  place  of  business  in  the  city  of  Cork  ? 
— Yes,  I  did. 

16.337.  Had  you  forgotten  it? — I  did  not  think  of  it  at  the  time ;  I  remember  now, 
at  Allport’s  house. 

16.338.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  raid  for  arms  at  Bandon  Barracks? — No;  but  1 
heard  at  Maldon  Barrack. 

16.339.  We  are  getting  on,  you  see.  At  Bandon  Military  Barrack?— No. 

16^340.  Now,  I  want  to  take  some  of  those  cases  to  which  you  have  referred,  and  I 
want’ to  ask  you  a  few  questions  about  them.  Do  you  know  which  is  the  Castleisland 
book  of  outrages  ?  This  book  begins  1st  September  1882.  Is  the  previous  book  here, 
1878  and  1879  ? — It  was  not  a  district  at  all  before  that  time  ;  it  formed  a  portion  of 
the  Tralee  district. 

16.341.  Is  the  Tralee  book  here? — I  daresay  it  is. 

16.342.  Of  1878  and  1879  ?— Yes. 

( The  Attorney-General.)  It  is  not  in  the  building  at  the  present  moment. 

(Sir  G.  Bussell, )  On  Tuesday  I  should  like  to  see  it. 

16.343.  I  just  want  to  draw  your  attention  to  this — looking  through  this  book  one 
or  two  cases  strike  me.  Under  the  date  29th  November  1881  I  find  a  threatening 
notice.  Ellen  O’Brien,  which  you  have  referred  to  already  ? — Yes. 

16.344.  And  I  find  that  under  the  head  of  observations  in  this  book,  a  notice  to  two 
farmers  named  for  sending  two  children  to  Mrs.  O’Brien’s  school,  which  has  been 
boycotted  in  consequence  of  her  having  Annie  Griffin  as  an  assistant  teacher  (  Yes, 
that  is  the  woman  who  was  a  friend  to  those  men  who  had  taken  this  farm. 

16.345.  You  told  me  her  brother  was  charged  with  having  taken  an  evicted  farm? — 

Yes.  ; 

16.346.  I  find  a  pencil  note  opposite  that — “  Cannot  say  yet.”  What  does  that  mean  I 

—  I  could  not  say. 

16.347.  Look  at  it? — It  was  not  I  who  made  the  note. 

16’348.  You  have  been  speaking  about  it.  What  is  that  you  “  cannot  say  yet,”  or 
the  writer  cannot  say  yet  (boolc  ho/nded  to  witness)  ?  I  do  not  know  ,  that  note  is 
in  Mr.  Davis’  handwriting. 

16.349.  Very  well,  that  relieves  you  at  all  events.  Now  on  the  8th  of  December 
there’  is  an  entry,  “  Threatening  notices  to  sundry  farmers  in  Brosna ;  threatening 
“  notices  warning  tenants  not  to  go  to  the  Land  Courts ;  not  to  pay  rent,  or  they  would 
“  soon  hear  from  Captain  Moonlight  ”  ? — Yes. 

16.350.  There  is  a  similar  note,  it  is  in  the  same  handwriting,  I  think  ? — It  is  not 

mine.  ..  . 

16.351.  “  Cannot  say  if  it  will  be  attended  to  ”  ? — Yes.  That  was — cannot  say  if  it 

had  any  effect,  I  believe. 

16.352.  Then  there  is  another  report  opposite  that — under  this  same  date— I  want 
to  ask  you  that;  where  is  Cordal  ? — Cordal  is  within  about  four  miles  of  Castleisland. 

16.353.  And  Kilmorey? — About  the  same  distance — half  a  mile  to  the  north  of 
Cordal. 

16.354.  They  are  not  close  together  ? — They  are  close  together,  adjoining,  I  think — 
the  townlands  adjoining. 

16  355.  Was  there  no  connexion  between  the  firing  at  Michael  Flynn  on  the  7th 
December  at  Cordal  and  the  raid  for  arms  on  George  Raymond  at  Kilmorey  on  the 
same  night,  7th  December  ? — I  could  not  say. 
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16.356.  They  are  put  here  as  separate  outrages..  That  is  one  of  the  cases  I  was 
calling  attention  to  ? — Kearney  reported  there  was  a  lot  of  people,  and  there  were  only 
two  men,  I  think,  went  to  Flynn’s. 

16.357.  Now  I  will  give  an  illustration  that  my  Lords  may  understand  how  this  is 
made  up.  On  the  16th  December  1881  ;  you  have  not  spoken  to  this  ? — Yes,  it  was. 
I  visited  that  man  ;  Mr.  Davis  did  not  see  that  at  all. 

16.358.  “ Malicious  injury  to  a  hay-pressing  machine”  ;  it  attracted  my  attention. 

( The  President.)  We  have  had  that  incident,  though  I  do  not  remember  the  date. 

16.359.  ( Sir  C.  Bussell.)  Samuel  Hussey  ;  did  you  examine  that  yourself  ? _ Yes. 

16.360.  You  came  to  the  conclusion  it  was  from  some  agrarian  motive  ? — I  did, 
because  the  machine  was  going  to  work  on  an  evicted  farm.  It  was  left  by  the  side 
of  the  road,  and  it  was  upset  by  the  road. 

16.361.  You  attribute  it  to  that,  and  not  to  any  personal  private  malice  against 
Mr.  Hussey  ? — W ell,  I  forget  really  the  particulars  of  it. 

16.362.  At  all  events  you  came  to  the  conclusion  ? — It  was  a  very  trifling  injury  at 
all  events. 

16.363.  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact,  although  you  took  that  view  of  it, 
and  you  were  the  person  who  inquired  into  it,  “  the  Inspector-General  directs  this  case 
will  not  be  recorded”  ? — It  was  a  very  trifling  injury,  too  trifling  to  be  recorded. 

16.364.  Any  case  of  malicious  injury  as  a  general  rule,  except  the  damage  is  over  5 L, 

it  is  not  considered.  I  presume  it  was  not  worth  while  applying  for  compensation  ? _ 

He  did  not  apply  for  compensation,  and  as  a  general  rule  where  information  is  not 
sworn  nor  compeusation  applied  for  the  case  is  not  recorded. 

16.365.  Now  then  I  come  to  this :  “  The  17th  December,  threatening  letter  to 
Timothy  Horan  ”  ;  you  did  speak  to  it,  I  recollect  ? — Yes,  I  did. 

16.366.  Have  you  come  to  the  conclusion  that  that  was  also  agrariam,  or  not  ? _ No, 

I  do  not  think  it  was.  I  think  that  letter  was  about  paying  his  dues  or  something  to 
Father  Lynch. 

16.367.  Just  refer,  please  ;  you  have  been  asked  as  to  this? — Yes,  that  is  it;  that  is 
just  the  thing.  William  Harold  and  Timothy  Horan  were  threatened  if  they  paid 
Father  Lynch’s  Christmas  dues,  who  was  the  parish  priest  at  Curran ty. 

16.368.  Was  that  because  they  had  done  something  unpopular,  or  had  not  done 
something  which  would  be  popu'ar? — The  priest  was  partially  boycotted. 

16.369.  Was  that  because  they  had  not  done  something,  or  were  supposed  to  have 
done  something  unpopular  in  relation  to  the  Land  League  ? — It  was  because  they  were 
suspected  of  being  about  to  pay  him  his  dues,  which  others  did  not. 

16.370.  You  do  not  follow  me  ? — I  do  not  think  it  was  at  all  connected  with  the 
Land  League  that. 

16.371.  You  do  not  think  it  was  in  any  way  ? — Yes,  I  do  not  think  it  was. 

16.372.  I  do  not  know  why  you  were  asked  about  it  then  ? — Those  men  were 
threatened  if  they  paid  Father  Lynch  his  dues. 

16.373.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  your  observation  on  that  head — letter  threatening  with 

a  visit  from  “  Rory  of  the  Hills  ”  if  they  paid  Father  Lynch’s  Christmas  dues  ” _ is  the 

notice  was  not  attended  to  ? — No. 

16.374.  And  then  I  have  got  “  per  official  minute,”  the  numbers  are  given,  which 
means  the  Inspector-General  ? — His  decision  upon  that  point. 

16.375.  “  This  case  not  to  be  recorded  as  agrarian,  as  the  motive  is  only  doubtfully 
connected  with  agrarianism  ” — Yes. 

16.376.  This  is  December  1881  ? — I  do  not  know  what  Father  Lynch  was  boycotted 
for,  but  I  know  he  was  partially  boycotted. 

16.377.  Now  there  is  one  thing  I  am  anxious  to  ask  you  about  particularly  ;  “  21st 
“  February  1882,  Castleisland.  Firing  into  dwellings,  administering  illegal  oaths,  &c. 
“  Daniel  McCarthy,  farmer,  Denis  Leonard,  ditto  ”  ? — That  was  the  very  case  I  was 
going  to  bring  under  your  notice  a  little  while  ago  when  you  stopped  me. 

16.378.  I  am  obliged  to  you.  “23rd  February  1882  there  is  an  outrage,  Meena- 
law  ? — They  made  no  report  of  the  outrage.  I  visited  the  place  and  saw  where  a  shot 
was  fired  through  the  door  of  the  house,  and  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  not  a 
genuine  outrage. 

16.379.  I  want  to  know  what  that  means ;  did  that  mean  that  these  men  had  got  a 
story  for  some  purpose  or  other  of  their  own  that  they  had  been  fired  into,  and  that 
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illegal  oaths  had  been  administered  to  them  ? — That  was  my  opinion,  and  I  believe  it 
was  Mr.  Davis’s  also,  for  he  visited  the  place  with  me. 

16.380.  I  want  to  know  the  fact.  You  did  record  it  as  an  outrage  ? — It  was  reported  ; 
the  fact  was  ;  but  I  do  not  think  it  was  recorded  as  an  outrage. 

16.381.  You  put  it  in  the  outrage  book  ?— Everything  that  is  reported  is  put  in  the 
outrage  book. 

16.382.  That  you  have  told  me  again  and  again  ;  let  me  ask  you  if  at  the  time  the 
outrage  is  reported,  or  if  after  it  is  reported,  you  come  to  the  conclusion  in  your  own 
views  that  it  is  not  a  real  outrage,  but  a  fabrication ;  do  you  not  make  any  observation 
in  this  book? — Well,  there  are  observations  made  opposite  those  things. 

16.383.  I  put  the  case  to  you  that  you  may  understand  it ;  here  is  a  case  in  which 
you  made  up  your  mind  the  thing  is  a  fabrication  ? — Yes. 

16.384.  Do  you  not,  or  ought  you  not,  to  record  the  result  of  your  examination  under 

the  head  of  “  observations  ”  It  is  not  done,  except  it  is  not  to  be  recorded  by  the 
Inspector-General.  ^ 

16.385.  Therefore,  in  all  the  cases  in  which  you  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 

outrages  were  fictitious  you  make  a  report  of  your  views  to  the  Inspector-General ? _ 

Yes. 

16.386.  But  you  do  not  make  any  record  opposite  the  entry  until  the  Inspector- 

General  visits  ? — He  has  to  decide.  ^ 

16.387.  I  find  here  “  the  Inspector- General  directs  this  case  will  not  be  recorded  as 
an  outrage.”  Now  the  21st  February,  I  notice  these  are  not  in  the  order  of  date. 

I  presume  they  are  entered  in  the  order  in  which  these  are  reported? _ Yes;  we  may 

not  have  heard  of  it  for  days  after  the  occurrence.  ’  ^ 

16.388.  Now  there  is  another  case  here  I  must  ask  you  about.  I  would  be  glad  if 

you  will  give  me  your  opinion  about  this.  It  is  the  6th  of  April  1882.  “  Alleged 

malicious  burning  in  Eneas  Lain,  42.”  Did  you  take  the  report  of  that  ?— Mr  Davis 
visited  that. 

16.389.  It  was  reported  to  you  also  ?— Well,  I  heard  it,  but  I  did  not  visit  the  place 

16.390.  Did  you  form  any  opinion  about  whether  that  was  a  genuine  case  or  not  ?— 
I  did  not  visit. 

16.391.  Then  you  were  not  called  to  form  an  opinion? — No. 

16.392.  The  record  is  this— I  am  referring  my  Lords  to  the  official  record _ appa¬ 

rently  there  is  some  communication  :  “  This  case  will  not  be  recorded  ”;  that  means  it 
is  not  to  be  treated  as  a  genuine  case  ? — I  believe  so. 

16.393.  We  have  heard  in  more  than  one  of  these  cases  as  to  the  machinery  by  which 
compensation  for  malicious  injury  is  obtained,  and  we  have  heard  that  the  payments 
for  these  injuries  are  liberal  payments.  That  suggests  another  cause  for  them  ;  men 
who  can  get  from  the  road  sessions,  and  afterwards  from  the  grand  jury,  or  from  the 

grand  jury  liberal  payment  have  not  been  unwilling  to  have  their  property  injured  ? _ 

Well  certainly  I  could  not  say  that.  I  have  no  knowledge.  J  J 

16.394.  Have  cases  occurred  to  you  in  which  you  suspected  these  men  had  been 
parties  to  the  injury  of  their  own  property  with  the  view  to  representing  them  as  cases 
of  malicious  injury,  and  so  claim  compensation  ? — I  never  heard  of  a  case  of  that 
sort. 

16.395.  You  never  did  ? — No. 

16.396.  I  will  call  your  attention  to  one  in  a  moment ;  did  you  ever  suspect  a  case 

of  that  kind  ? — No.  1 

16.397.  Never  ? — No. 

16.398.  You  thought  the  cases  for  malicious  injury  were  all  genuine  cases? _ Yes 

16.399.  You  did  ? — I  do  not  remember  any  case  in  which  a  person  seeking  the 
compensation  was  the  person  who  got  up  the  injury  himself,  as  well  as  I  remember 
now. 

16.400.  Or  have  you  suspected  that  in  cases,  for  instance,  of  burning  of  hay  injurv 

by  fires,  arson,  that  they  have  claimed  as  for  malicious  injury  when  there  was  no 
ground  for  suggesting  the  injury  was  malicious  ?— I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
injury  you  refer  to  now  was  an  accident,  that  is  Eneas  Lean’s,  but  the  Constabularv 
cannot  appear  at  the  petty  sessions  or  the  road  sessions,  except  they  are  summoned  as 
witnesses.  I  daresay  if  the  Constabulary  had  appeared  iu  this  case,  that  the  comnensa 
tion  would  not  have  been  awarded.  ^ 
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(The  President.)  In  which  case? 

(The  Witness.)  In  this  case  counsel  refers  to,  of  Eneas  Lean. 

16,401.  ( Sir  G.  Bussell.)  What  was  the  date  of  that  case?— The  case  you  referred  to, 
Eneas  Lean ;  I  do  not  know  the  date. 

16  402.  But  I  want  to  follow  it  out.  Where  are  the  Road  Sessions  held  ? — The 
Road  Sessions  for  Castleisland  district  are  held  in  Tralee. 

16,403.  And  you  were  how  far  from  Tralee  ? — 1 1  miles. 

16*404.  Do  you  know  whether  Eneas  Lean  got  compensation? — 1  heard  he  did. 
16,405.  You  know  he  did,  do  you  not  ? — I  do  not  know  that  he  did. 

16A06.  How  much  did  he  get  ? — I  could  not  say  how  much,  something  over  100 1. 
however.*  I  think  it  was  160 1.  or  180Z.,  I  am  not  quite  sure.  I  was  not  at  the 
sessions,  but  all  the  cattle  that  were  in  his  house  were  burnt,  and  the  house  was  burnt 

^DkioT.  We  have  heard  of  the  case,  I  think,  before,  and  you  came  to  the  conclu- 
sjonJ _ ? _ That  is  not  the  case  I  referred  to  in  my  statement ;  that  is  another  case. 

You  could  not  have  heard  of  this  until  now. 

16  408.  But  in  the  case  of  Eneas  Lean  you  came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  no 
malicious  burning  ? — Yes,  from  what  I  heard  I  came  to  the  conclusion  it  was  an 

aC?6,409.  That  is  the  6th  April  1882,  and  you  say  that  you  were  powerless  to  interfere 
and  prevent  the  cess  payer  being  mulcted?— We  had  no  locus  standi  at  all  at  Presenting 
Sessions,  you  could  not  go  in  there  except  you  were  summoned. 

16,410.  You  said  it  was  accidental  ?— I  believe  it  was  accidental ;  however,  Mr.  Davis 
visited  that  house  and  he  will  be  able  to  tell  you  all  about  it.  , 

16  411.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  know  we  have  had  the  sad  story  of  Mr.  Herbert  s 
death,  and  we  have  had  mentioned  in  connexion  with  it  injury  to  some  lambs  actually 

within  his  demesne? — Yes. 

16.412.  Close  to  his  house  ? — Yes. 

16.413.  And  on  the  night  of  the  murder  ? — Yes. 

16  414.  And  at  the  time  that  the  police  were  actually  in  the  house  and  about  the 
demesne  ? — There  were  police  there  that  night. 

16  415.  Was  the  law  at  that  time  this,  that  there  could  be  no  compensation  for  loss 
of  life  unless  there  was  also  injury  to  property  ? — Oh,  no,  I  think  not. 

16  416.  I  am  putting  it  to  you  ? — I  do  not  know  that  there  was  any  such  law  in 
existence  ;  I  do  not  believe  there  was. 

(Mr,  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  What  was  the  date? 

(Sir  H.  James.)  The  31st  March  1882,  my  Lord. 

16.417.  ( Sir  G.  Bussell.)  Now  here  is  another  case, 

“  dwellings.  Edmund  Walsh,  45,  farmer  ”  ?  — May  1882  ? 

16.418.  Yes,  May  1st,  1882 ;  did  you  come  to  the  conclusion  that  that  was  a  sham  ? — 
I  must  wait  until  I  see  it,  please.  I  do  not  think  I  visited  that  house  at  all. 

16  419.  I  am  not  sure  it  is  one  you  have  spoken  to ;  I  have  a  note  of  it ;  yes,  I 
believe  you  did  ? — I  do  not  see  it  in  my  list ;  what  was  the  name  of  the  man  ? 

16,420.  Edmund  Walsh,  I  think  it  is?— Oh,  yes,  I  did  visit  that. 

16*421.  What  conclusion  did  you  come  to  about  that  case? — I  just  came  to  the  same 
conclusion  about  that  that  I  did  about  Eneas  Lean,  that  it  was  not  a  genuine  outrage. 

16,422.  Can  you  explain  at  all;  you  understood  they  were  being  put  forward  as  a 
powerful  catalogue  of  crime  without  any  cause  practically ;  how  did  it  come  that  you 
did  not  state,  or  were  not  asked  to  state,  that  this  was  not  a  genuine  outrage  ? — I  gave 

the  list  of  the  outrages  that  were  reported.  . 

16  423.  You  came  to  the  conclusion  that  that  case  was  also  a  sham  ? — Yes,  1 
believe  it*  was  ;  I  believe  there  was  not  a  man  in  the  district  that  would  fire  into  his 

house. 

16,424.  Was  it  not  a  fact  that  this  Edmund  Walsh  was  a  prominent  member  of  the 
League  ?— He  was,  and  that  is  one  of  the  principal  reasons,  I  believed  it  too. 

16  425.  And,  as  I  understand,  it  was  that  that  excited  your  suspicion  ? — No,  it  was 

not  that  altogether.  ,  *  v 

16,426.  Now,  Mr.  Herberts  name  has  been  mentioned  l. — Yes. 

16427^  How  far  did  Mr.  Herbert  live  from  you;  I  just  catch  his  name  herein 
reference  to  another  case  ?— He  lived,  I  suppose,  about  4  miles— 4|  miles. 

16  428.  I  must  ask  you  candidly  to  tell  the  Court,  was  Mr.  Herbert  unpopular,  or 
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was  the  ill-feeling  of  the  people  towards  him  in  his  character  of  a  landlord,  or  m  his 
character  of  a  magistrate  ? — I  do  not  think  he  was  much  of  a  landlord  at  all,  he  was 
an  agent  of  property  at  Knocknabowl,  and  I  know  he  got  into  great  unpopularity 
there.  On  one  occasion  he  could  not  get  a  process  server  to  serve  the  writs,  and  he 
went  and  served  them  himself.  I  was  protecting  him  with  a  party  of  police.  On 
another  occasion  at  the  eviction  of  Donohoe,  I  believe,  he  and  Mr.  Davis  weie  veiv 
nearly  being  injured  ;  a  party  followed  them. 

16,429.  That  would  be,  of  course,  in  connexion  with  his  land  agency?— Yes. 

16’, 430.  But,  apart  from  any  unpopularity  or  ill-will,  rightly  or  wrongly,  which  was 
supposed  to  arise  from  that,  or  in  that  connexion,  do  you  not  know  that  as  a  magis¬ 
trate  he  was  greatly  disliked  ? — I  do  not  say  that  he  was,  he  had  a  rough  sort  of 
manner  with  him  that  may  not  have  added  to  his  popularity  at  all  events,  if  it  did  not 

detract  from  it.  _  . 

16.431.  Have  you  a  remembrance  of  an  occasion  of  some  row  m  the  streets  when 

he  complained  of  the  police  not  skivering  the  people  ? — This  occurred  at  the  Petty 
Sessions.  I  was  not  there,  but  I  heard  about  it. 

16.432.  Where  ? — It  occurred  at  Brosna,  and  talking  of  that,  last  night  I  made  a 
mistake  saying  it  was  Castleisland.  I  heard  Mr.  Herbert  say  or  mention  the  fact  at 

the  Castleisland  Petty  Sessions  a  time  after. 

16.433.  That  was  not  a  kind  of  feeling  or  expression  to  make  him  popular?— No, 

certainly  it  would  not. 

16.434.  Do  you  recollect  ?  I  do  not  know  whether  you  were  there,  but  if  you  were 
there,  do  you  recollect  the  fact  of  his  ordering  the  police  to  fire  at  Cahill  Fair  ?  N  o, 

I  was  not  there.  • 

16.435.  Did  you  hear  that? — No,  I  never  heard  that  he  ordered  the  police  to  fire, 

but  Mr.  Davis  was  there,  and  he  will  be  able  to  tell  you  about  it. 

16.436.  Did  you  hear  that  he  had  ordered  the  police  to  fire,  and  that  the  police 

refused  ? 

(Sir  H.  James.)  It  is  not  quite  a  specific  act.  If  it  is  to  be  proved  the  person  who 
was  there  would  be  the  person  to  prove  it. 

(Sir  G.  Russell .)  Very  well,  I  was  only  asking. 

16.437.  There  is  no  doubt  about  what  skivering  the  people  would  mean,  it  would 
mean  bayonetting  them  ? — It  would  mean  to  cut  them  up  in  some  way.  The  occasion 
I  spoke  about  was  a  lot  of  police  were  protecting  the  bailiff  serving  processes,  and  the 
bailiff  had  to  retire  ;  not  only  that,  but  I  believe  he  had  to  go  back  and  take  up  some 
of  the  processes  which  he  had  posted  on  the  doors  serving. 

16.438.  You  have  given  me  one  instance  about  Eneas  Lean,  did  Eneas  Lean,  having 
got  his  180Z.  or  160Z.,  whatever  it  was,  in  May  make  a  second  claim  ?— No. 

16.439.  Did  he  not  ? — I  will  tell  you  about  that  if  you  will  allow  me  now.  That 
outrage  I  do  not  think  was  recorded  there,  and  I  will  tell  you  why. 

16.440.  You  do  not  think  what  ?— I  do  not  think  that  outrage  was  recorded,  it  was 
directed  not  to  be  recorded  as  an  outrage.  His  house,  as  I  believe,  was  burnt 
accidentally,  and  it  was  believed  that  he  injured  some  cattle,  not  only  that,  but  that  he 
set  fire  to  his  own  house  to  give  colour  to  his  claim  at  the  Road  Sessions.  That  was 
the  motive  attributed  to  it  at  the  time,  and  it  was  ordered  not  to  be  recorded. 

16.441.  I  have  no  doubt  you  are  correct,  but  that  is  not  quite  what  I  am  asking.  1 
have  pointed  out  already  that  in  May  he  made  a  report  of  one  outrage,  malicious 
injury  ? — That  was  the  burning  of  his  outhouse  with  the  cattle  in  it. 

16.442.  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  on  the  5th  June  he  reports 
another? — His  claim  for  the  first  would  not  come  on  until  November. 

16.443.  You  mean  the  claims  would  come  on  together  ?— -There  was  no  claim  in 
that  case ;  he  only  went  for  the  first  claim,  and  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  police  that 
he  either  got  the  thing  done  or  did  it  himself,  to  give  a  colour  to  his  claim  at  the 
Road  Sessions,  and  consequently  it  was  not  reported  as  an  outrage. 

16.444.  That  is  a  case  which  you  told  me  a  little  while  ago  you  had  never  known  to 
to  happen? — Yes,  I  told  you  that,  and  I  will  tell  you  now  the  reason. 

16.445.  You  had  forgotten  this  case  ? — Yes,  it  did  not  occur  to  me  at  the  time. 

16.446.  Then  you  would  wish  to  correct  that  answer  ? — I  wish  to  correct  it  so  far. 

16.447.  You  have  known  cases  where  men  have  made  claims  where  no  real  injury 
has  been  inflicted,  or  where  they  have  inflicted  the  injury  themselves?  rlhere  was  no 
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claim  made  in  this  case  at  all ;  he  made  the  claim  for  the  first,  but  he  did  not  make  a 
claim  for  any  of  the  subsequent  things  which  he  reported. 

16.448.  I  thought  you  told  me  that  you  considered  the  first  was  also  his  own  con¬ 
trivance  ? — I  told  you  I  thought  it  was  an  accident,  and  I  believe  it  was  so,  and  I 
believe  that  those  things  were  done  to  give  colour  to  the  first  claim,  and  to  show 
malice,  because,  except  malice  is  shown  at  the  sessions,  compensation  will  not  be 
granted. 

16.449.  Upon  the  11th  June  1882  Castleisland  threatening  notice  to  David  Hickey 
50,  relieving  officer  ? — Yes,  that  is  the  notice  mentioned  here  the  other  day  in  connexion 
with  Cornelius  Hickey. 

16.450.  That  is  the  reason  I  want  to  get  it ;  Hickey  was  a  man  who  was  shot  at  ? _ 

Yes,  Cornelius  Hickey  was,  and  wounded,  and  brought  in  there  so  as  to  be  near _ ' 

16.451.  This  is  the  entry :  “  Notice  posted  on  wall  threatening  any  person  who 
“  entered  Hickey’s,  so  long  as  Con.  Hickey,  who  was  fired  at  and  wounded,  was  kept 
“  there.  Official  note :  Inspector- General  directs  that  this  case  will  not  be  recorded 
“  as  an  outrage.”  What  was  the  object  of  that  ?— Well,  I  suppose  it  was  not  looked 
upon  as  a  very  important  case. 

16.452.  Just  consider,  sir,  why  was  it  not  an  important  case? — I  could  not  tell  you. 

16.453.  If  it  was  true,  was  not  the  ground  that  the  police  came  to  that  conclusion, 

and  so  reported,  that  David  Hickey,  50,  relieving  officer,  had  got  this  notice  posted 
up  ? — The  notice  had  no  effect  in  the  district,  because  the  man  was  removed  to  hospital 
at  once.  r 

16.454.  Yes  ;  but  it  was  suggested  as  an  instance  of  the  brutality  of  the  people  that 

he  was  removed  to  hospital  because  the  man  could  not  keep  him  at  his  house  ? _ Yes, 

that  was  the  motive. 

16.455.  Did  you,  or  did  you  not,  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  notice  was  posted 
by  David  Hickey,  relieving  officer,  or  by  somebody  at  his  instance  ?— No,  I  did  not. 

16.456.  Did  you  believe  it  was  a  genuine  notice  ( — I  believed  it  was  a  genuine  notice 
yes. 

16.457.  Then,  if  so,  why  was  it  not  an  outrage?— I  could  not  say;  Mr.  Davis 
reported  it. 

16.458.  But  it  was  you,  yourself,  who  spoke  of  the  case  as  reported  to  you,  and  you 
ascribed  a  motive  to  it  ?  Yes,  the  motive  was,  the  apparent  motive  was,  to  have  the 
man  removed  from  the  house,  and  if  he  were  not  removed  that  this  man  would  be 
boycotted  ;  the  man  kept  a  public- house,  David  Hickey. 

16.459.  I  am  pressing  you  to  explain  to  my  Lords,  if  it  was  a  genuine  notice  and 
not  a  put-up  job,  why  it  was  not  an  outrage  ?— The  only  explanation  I  can  give  is, 
that  it  had  not  any  effect  when  the  man  was  removed  at  once. 

16.460.  But  was  it  less  an  outrage  because  it  had  no  effect  ? — Well ! 

16.461.  You  know  I  must  remind  you  what  you  said  when  you  were  examined 
before,  which  my  friend,  Mr.  Asgarth,  is  good  enough  to  point  out.  It  was  in  exami¬ 
nation  by  Mr.  Atkinson.  “  He  was  brought  in  there  for  the  purpose  of  being  attended 
“  to  by  the  doctor?  (A.)  Yes.  (Q.)  Did  you  see  a  notice  that  was  posted  upon  the 
“  house  of  this  publican.  (A.)  Yes.  (Q.)  On  the  night  of  the  day  of  this  wounded 
“  man  being  taken  there.  (A.)  Yes.  (Q.)  Have  you  got  the  notice.  (A.)  I  have 
“  not.  (Q.)  Have  you  searched  for  it.  (A.)  Yes,  I  have.  (Q.)  Could  you  find  it 
“  (^-)  I  could  not  find  it;  I  left  there  in  1886,  and  I  left  the  papers  behind  me 
“  (Q-)  Did  y°u  see  it  posted  yourself.  {A.)  No,  I  did  not  see  it  posted,  but  it  was 
“  handed  to  me  by  David  Hickey.”  That  is  David  Hickey,  the  man  on  whose  house 
it  was  supposed  to  be  posted  ? — Yes. 

16.462.  “  What  was  in  it  ? — (A.)  It  threatened  any  person  who  would  enter  Hickey’s 

“  house  while  Cornelius  Hickey  was  stopping  there.  (Q.)  In  consequence  of  that _ ” 

Then  I  interpose,  and  the  motive  is  suggested  by  Mr.  Atkinson,  “Was  the  man 
“  removed  to  the  hospital  ?  (A.)  He  was.  (Q.)  Was  it  in  consequence  of  this  notice. 

“  (4.)  It  was.”  You  mean  to  convey,  do  you  not,  that  the  effect  of  the  posting  of 
that  notice  was  that  this  man  was  removed  to  the  hospital,  whereas  otherwise  he 
would  have  been  attended  in  Hickey’s  house  ? — I  believe  only  for  the  notice  he  would 
have  been  attended  in  Hickey’s  house,  and  I  heard  that  David  Hickey  wanted  the  man 
to  stop,  but  Cornelius  Hickey  would  not  stop  there  for  fear  the  notice  would  have 
effect  on  Hickey. 
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16,463-4.  What  did  you  mean  by  saying  a  moment  or  two  ago  that  you  believed 
the  notice  had  no  effect  ? — I  believe  it  had  not  any  effect  when  the  man  was  removed. 

16.465.  Having  told  us  your  view  of  that  matter,  do  you  consider  the  posting  of 
that  notice,  if  it  was  a  genuine  thing,  was  or  was  not  an  outrage? — Well,  I  believe 
that  it  was  calculated  to  affect  the  man  very  much. 

16.466.  Was  it  an  outrage  or  not  ? — I  could  not  say  ;  it  was  to  my  mind ;  it  was  an 
outrage. 

16.467.  Do  you  think  it  was  a  very  gross  outrage,  an  unfeeling  outrage  ? — It  was 
an  unfeeling  one  any  way. 

16.468.  Now,  sir,  I  must  ask  you  that  being  so,  and  the  Inspector- General  directing 
that  the  case  was  not  to  be  recorded  as  an  outrage,  aye  or  no,  was  it  not  because  you 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  Hickey,  or  somebody  in  Hickey’s  interest,  had  put  up  the 
notice  ? — I  believe  it  was  on  account  of  the  notice  having  no  effect. 

16.469.  Mr.  Davis,  you  say,  will  speak  to  it  ? — Mr.  Davis  reported  it. 

16.470.  On  the  17th  of  June  1882  “Michael  Delaue,  35,  alleged  malicious  injury 
evicted  tenant  ”  ? — I  do  not  know  that  case. 

16.471.  Have  you  no  record  of  that  either  ? — No,  I  do  not  remember  ;  it  was  one  of 
the  cases  that  I  did  not  attend  to. 

16.472.  Kindly  give  me  that  paper  you  are  refreshing  your  memory  by.  What  is 
this,  may  I  ask  ( the  paper  was  handled  to  Sir  G.  Russell )  ? — It  is  a  list  that  I  made  out 
from  this  list,  because  in  this  list  there  is  only  just  the  names  of  one  and  so  many 
others,  and  by  looking  at  that  list  I  can  tell  the  names  of  the  other  people,  who  were 
also  either  visited  or  raided. 

16.473.  Do  you  mean  that  is  a  paper  you  have  made  for  the  purpose  of  giving  your 
evidence  here  ? — It  is  a  paper  I  have  made  from  this  list. 

16.474.  You  have  access,  of  course,  to  these  books? — Yes. 

16.475.  And,  I  presume,  you  had  them  before  you  when  you  compiled  that  list  ? — 
Yes,  I  compared  the  list  with  them. 

16.476.  How  does  it  come  that  you  have  not  in  this  list  that  you  have  followed,  and 
I  suppose  it  is  the  same  that  my  learned  friend  has  been  examining  you  from,  how 
does  it  come  that  you  have  not  taken  any  note  in  ypur  proof,  or  taken  for  your  proof 
any  of  these  cases  of  concocted  outrage  ? — I  only  took  down  the  cases  which  were 
reported. 

16.477.  But  there  are  amongst  those  cases,  cases  condemned  by  your  own  report  as 
got-up  outrages.  How  does  it  come  that  in  giving  your  notes  of  the  evidence  you 
have  not  thought  it  fair  to  include  those?— I  did  not  take  them  down. 

16.478.  Why? — I  cannot  say  why. 

16.479.  Was  it  because  you  were  not  asked  ? — Well,  I  was  not  asked,  and  I  just  took 
the  copy  from  the  book  that  was  there. 

16.480.  I  ask  you,  Mr.  Huggins,  head  constable,  do  you  think  that  was  fair  to  exclude 
from  your  account  before  this  Court  the  cases  as  to  malicious  injuries ;  as  to  threaten¬ 
ing  notices ;  as  to  firing  into  dwellings  ;  as  cases  you  would  conceive  to  be  got-up 
outrages  ? — I  simply  took  the  notes  of  the  cases  that  were  reported.  I  did  not  take 
any  note  of  those  cases. 

16.481.  Why  not  ? — I  cannot  give  any  explanation  why  I  did  not. 

16.482.  What  about  Delane? — I  do  not  know  anything  about  Delane’s  case. 

16.483.  Do  you  know  what  the  injury  alleged  to  be  done  to  Delane  was? — I  do  not. 

16.484.  You  were  there  in  June  1882  ? — I  was;  but  that,  I  think,  is  a  case  which 
occurred  in  Brosna. 

16.485.  No,  it  did  not;  it  occurred  in  Toonena  ? — Yes;  that  is  more  on  the 
Knockagashel  side. 

16.486.  That  may  be  so,  but  are  you  sure  you  did  not  make  these  entries  yourself 
here  ? — I  did  not.  I  made  some  entries  in  the  first  of  the  book,  not  those  ;  I  know 
nothing  about  this  case. 

16.487.  You  cannot  tell  us  then  why  this  was  not  to  be  recorded? — I  do  not  know 
even  what  happened  in  the  case,  or  what  it  is  at  all. 

16.488.  Here  is  a  case  of  the  26th  of  June  1882  ;  Castleialand,  you  would  know 
something  about ;  that  was  an  aleged  intimidation.  Patrick  Bradley,  30  ;  Cornelius 
Donovan,  60;  Michael  Clifford,  45  ;  Connor,  60 ;  Riley,  40  ;  Crinan,  35;  Horgan,  57. 
It  gives  a  regular  batch  ? — Yes. 

16.489.  Intimidation  ;  what  was  that  case  ? — I  believe  that  was  a  case  where  people 
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were  visited  and  ordered  not  to  pay  rent  to  Miss  Busteed.  It  is  a  case  that  occurred 
at  Carker. 

16.490.  “  Visited  and  ordered  not  to  pay  rent  ”  ? — Yes,  I  think  that  was  it,  as  well 
as  I  remember. 

16.491.  Was  that  a  genuine  complaint  or  not? — Well,  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
doubt  about  it. 

16.492.  A  good  deal  of  doubt  about  whether  it  was  genuine  or  not,  did  you  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  was  not  ? — I  did. 

16.493.  That  that  was  another  put-up  job,  or  got-up  job? — Yes. 

16.494.  The  10th  of  July  1882,  “  alleged  intimidation,  Thomas  Prenderville,  care- 
“  taker ;  Edmund  Prenderville,  50,  publican,  Knockabowl.”  Is  that  in  your  district  ? 
— Yes,  I  remember  that  case. 

16.495.  What  was  that  ? — This  was  a  farm  that  was  taken  by  Edmund  Prenderville 
from  Thomas,  and  Thomas  was  supposed  to  be  connected  in  getting  up  the  affair 
himself,  the  intimidation. 

16.496.  Was  he  under  police  protection? — No. 

16.497.  Has  it  come  within  your  experience  that  men  have  complained  of  intimida¬ 
tion  and  of  outrage  in  order  to  get  police  protection,  where  there  was  not  any  real 
intimidation  or  outrage? — Well,  I  know  one  case,  but  he  only  got  protection  for  a  few 
nights  by  patrols. 

16.498.  That  is  one  case  about  which  you  were  satisfied  ? — Yes. 

16.499.  That  he  was  shamming? — Yes,  but  I  was  not  satisfied  at  the  time. 

16.500.  The  15th  of  July  1882,  “malicious  burning,  Patrick  Connor,  farmer  ”  ? — 
Yes,  I  believe  that  was  an  accident. 

16.501.  He  claimed  compensation  ? — I  do  not  remember  that  he  did,  I  do  not  think  he 
did. 

16.502.  What  was  it  burning  ? — It  was  the  burning  of  a  house,  and  I  may  tell  you 
that  whenever  I  went  to  visit  a  case  of  the  sort  I  always  told  them  that  if  they  went 
for  compensation  in  a  case  that  I  believed  was  not  a  case  for  compensation,  they  would 
be  opposed  by  the  police. 

16.503.  I  thought  you  told  us  a  little  time  ago  that  you  had,  to  use  your  own  classical 
expression,  no  locus  standi? — Neither  have  we,  but  nevertheless  I  used  to  tell  the  people 
where  I  believed  there  was  a  case  of  accident  that  I  would  oppose  it. 

16.504.  A  little  extra  legal  interference  or  advice  ? — Yes. 

16.505.  Quite  proper.  Have  you  any  reason  for  saying  that  that  was  accidental  rather 
than  intentional  ? — Well,  from  the  way  the  house  and  the  man  were  circumstanced,  I 
did  not  believe  that  it  could  be  malicious. 

16.506.  I  am  not  talking  about  malicious  injury  by  anybody  else  exactly,  your  state¬ 
ment  is  that  it  was  not  malicious  by  anybody  else.  You  have  said  it  was  accidental. 
I  am  asking  you  whether  there  was  anything  in  the  circumstances  of  the  case  to  suggest 
that  it  was  accidental  rather  than  intentional  on  the  part  of  the  owner  ? — Yes,  there 
was. 

16.507.  What  was  it? — Well,  the  man  would  not  have  set  fire  to  his  own  house,  I 
believe  that  man  would  not. 

16.508.  Why  not,  if  he  could  come  on  the  county  cess  for  a  good  liberal  com¬ 
pensation  ? — I  do  not  believe  he  applied  for  compensation  at  all. 

16.509.  Will  you  say  he  did  not  ? — I  would  not  say  he  did  not;  I  believe  he  did  not. 

16.510.  ( The  President.)  Did  not  you  say  that  in  many  cases  there  were  serious 
informations  ? — Yes,  my  Lord. 

16.511.  Is  there  anything  to  indicate  the  cases  in  which  there  were  sworn  informa¬ 
tions  ? — In  any  case  where  compensation  had  been  asked  there  must  be  an  information 
sworn  within  three  days  after  the  injury. 

( Sir  G.  Russell.)  My  Lords,  I  would  call  your  Lordship’s  attention  to  this ;  of  course 
the  use  of  the  word  “information  ”  in  this  connection  might  have  a  double  meaning. 

( The  President.)  Swearing  is  the  important  thing  in  my  mind. 

( Sir  G.  Russell.)  Of  course  information  in  the  police  sense  would  mean  information 
against  accused  persons,  but  it  might  also  be  taken  by  a  constable  to  apply  to  a  sworn 
statement  which  the  claimant  had  to  make  if  he  was  seeking  for  compensation. 

{Sir  H.  James.)  Mr.  Atkinson  informs  me  that  is  quite  so,  as  Sir  Charles  Russell 
says,  that  within  three  days  after  the  injury  there  must  be  a  sworn  information. 
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16.512.  (Sir  G.  Russell .)  But  you  have  no  record  of  anything  of  that  kind  in  vour 

books  ? — No.  J 

16.513.  The  case  of  information  which  was  recorded  would  be  a  case  of  information 

by  the  person  against  whom  an  outrage  was  committed  or  a  witness  to  the  outrage  ? _ _ 

Y  es. 

(Sir  C.  Russell .)  My  Lords,  I  would  say  in  the  great  majority  of  these  cases  (your 
Lordships  will  see  the  book)  under  this  head,  it  is  all  nil,  nil,  nil,  nil ;  I  do  not  say  it  is 
invariably,  but  it  is  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases. 

(The  Witness .)  You  could  not  get  people  to  make  informations  in  these  cases.  ' 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  The  heading  is,  “  If  information  sworn,  before  whom  and  when.” 

16.514.  (Sir  E.  James.)  Does  that  mean  that  you  have  no  information,  or  that  none 

has  come  forward? — No  information,  or  the  person  would  not  come  forward  to  give 
information.  6 

(The  President.)  Still,  that  is  ambiguous. 

16.515.  (Sir  C.  Russell.)  It  means  what  I  have  said;  it  says  so  in  terms  ? — The  in¬ 
formation  in  that  case  is  always  in  writing. 

16.516.  The  heading  is,  “  If  information  sworn,  before  whom  and  when  ”  ? — That 

means  an  information  sworn  by  the  party  injured,  if  they  knew  anyone  or  anythin? 
connected  with  it.  J  ° 

16.517.  Or  an  information  by  a  person,  if  any  person  witnessed  the  outrage?-^ 

es. 

16.518.  To  found  a  prosecution  upon? — Yes,  on  that  information  there  might  be  a 
warrant  granted  if  it  was  a  case  in  which  an  arrest  could  not  be  made  without  a 
warrant. 

16.519.  Now  is  Farranfore  in  your  district  ? — Yes,  it  was  in  Castleisland  district. 

16.520.  The  30th  July  1882,  have  you  got  that.  Look  in  your  evidence  first  to  see 
if  there  is  any  entry  of  this  ? — No,  it  is  not  in  my  evidence. 

16.521.  Who  was  it  who  took  your  evidence? — Took  a  statement  from  me  ? 

16.522.  Aye  ? — Head  Constable  Irwin  took  down  my  evidence. 

16.523.  Is  that  the  gentleman  whom  we  have  seen  frequently  in  the  box? — Yes. 

16.524.  Took  it  down  in  shorthand  ? — No,  in  longhand.  I  held  this  list  in  my  hand 
and  I  dictated  to  him  the  outrages  that  I  refer  to  in  my  statement. 

16.525.  But  you  happened  to  miss  all  these  which  were  shams  ? — How  miss  them  ? 

16.526.  louhave  no  record  of  them? — They  are  mentioned  in  the  statement;  any 
outrage  I  reported  or  that  I  knew  anything  about. 

16.527.  I  have  mentioned  to  you  several ;  is  there  any  note  of  any  of  those  ? _ There 

is  no  note  about  the  thing  not  being  recorded  as  an  outrage. 

16,o28.  Is  there  any  note  about  any  of  these  things  being  recorded  as  shams  ;  got 
up? — No.  ’  6 

16.529.  This  is  a  case  you  say  you  know  about:  “Michael  Fitzgerald,  65,  herd. 

30th  duly  1882,  Knocknagoshil  ”  ? — I  know  nothing  about  that  case. 

16.530.  I  thought  you  told  me  you  did  ? — No. 

16.531.  This  is  the  observation  :  A  notice  threatening  him  with  death  if  he  did  not 
give  up  herding.  Suspect  Fitzgerald  got  up  this  notice  himself  in  order  to  get  an 
increase  of  wages.”  Then  the  official  note  from  the  Inspector-General :  “  This  case 

will  not  be  recorded  as  an  outrage.”  Where  was  it  that  Irwin  took  your  evidence  ?  ” 
— It  was  in  the  Inns  of  Court  Hotel.” 

16.532.  Irwin  does  not  belong  to  your  county  ? — No,  he  does  not. 

16.533.  I  think  he  came  from  Galway  ? — He  comes  from  the  Constabulary  depdt  in 
Dublin. 

16.534.  Then  has  he  been  acting  as  Mr.  Soames’  clerk  in  taking  the  evidence  ? _ I 

do  not  think  so  ;  he  did  it  to  oblige  me  ;  I  asked  him.  It  was  a  long  statement,  and 
if  I  had  to  go  over  all  the  outrages  without  getting  somebody  to  take  if  from  me  I 
should  be  a  very  long  time  over  it. 

16.535.  Now,  the  27th  September  1882,  Ballybeg ;  is  that  in  your  district? — Yes. 

16.536.  Here  is  a  batch  :  “  David  Nagle,  45  ;  William  Buckjey,  37  ;  Matthew  King, 

38  ;  Patrick  Brandey,  65 ;  Daniel  Murphy,  68.”  Did  you  come  to  the  conclusion 

that  was  a  sham  ? — W  ell,  there  was  a  good  deal  of  doubt  about  it. 

16.537.  Did  you  come  to  the  conclusion  it  was  a  sham  ? — I  believe  it  was  a  doubtful 
case,  and  I  reported  so. 

16.538.  Did  you  come  to  the  conclusion  it  was  a  sham  ? — I  could  not  say  I  did. 
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16,539.  You  strongly  believed  it  was  ? — Yes,  I  strongly  believed  that  it  was  a 
doubtful  case. 

16  540.  Strongly  believed  it  was  a  very  doubtful  case  f — A  doubtful  case,  yes. 

16  541^  Now  f  want  to  ask  you  about  some  other  matters.  It  is  so  long  since  I 
asked  you  I  may  be  inaccurate,  but  I  think  you  said  you  went  to  this  district  in  1881 
and  remained  there  till  1886?—!  went  in  December  1880  and  remained  till  July 


16^542.  When  you  went  to  Castleisland,  in  December  1880,  you  had  charge  of  a 
district,  had  you  ?— Yes,  I  had  charge  of  the  district.  It  was  not  a  district  inspector’s 
station  then,  but  it  became  so  a  fortnight  after  from  the  number  of  outrages. 

16.543.  Just  explain  to  my  Lord  what  was  the  extent  of  the  district  ? — It  was  about 
11  miles  broad  by  about  26  long.  That  was  when  it  became  a  district. 

16.544.  I  mean  when  it  was  under  you? — Well,  it  was  about  10  miles  long  and 

about  4  or  5  broad. 

16.545.  From  40  to  50  square  miles? — Yes. 

16.546.  What  are  the  places  included  in  it.  Tell  us  the  principal  places  included  in 
it ;  as  regards  the  perpetration  of  crime  I  mean  ? — There  were  about,  I  daresay,  40  or 

50  townlands  in  it.  .  , 

16.547.  Name  the  places;  Castleisland  was  one? — Castleisland,  Kilmurry,  Cordall, 

Clydane,  Ballybeg,  Farran;  about  40  townlands,  I  think. 

16.548.  When  you  went  there  in  December  1880  tell  us  what  branches  of  the  Land 
League  were  established,  and  where  ? — I  do  not  think  there  was  any  branch  of  the 
Land  League  then  except  Castleisland,  as  well  as  I  can  recollect. 

16.549.  That  accords  with  what  I  am  told? — There  may  have  been,  but  I  do  not 
know  anything  about  them. 

16.550.  Did  you  ascertain  that  that  local  branch  of  the  Land  League  had  only 
recently  been  established  in  Castleisland  ? — I  ascertained  that  it  was  only  established 
from  the  10th  or  11th  of  October,  the  time  of  the  meeting  there. 

16.551.  One  Land  League  branch  established  in  1880  when  you  went  there  in 
December  1880.  When  was  the  next,  and  where  ? — I  believe  there  was  one  established 
then  or  soon  after  at  Brosna.  Brosna  did  not  belong  to  the  district  then. 

16.552.  Will  you  kindly  confine  yourself  to  the  district  of  which  you  have  been 
speaking,  the  district  of  which  you  had  charge  ? — I  think  that  was  the  only  one. 
Perhaps  there  was  one  at  Cordal,  I  am  not  quite  sure,  at  that  time. 

16.553.  Are  you  speaking  now  of  the  whole  of  1881  ? — Yes. 

16.554.  Then  during  the  whole  of  1881,  as  far  as  you  are  certain,  there  was  one  at 
Castleisland.  There  may  have  been  one  at  Cordal,  but  you  are  not  sure  ? — Yes. 

16.555.  That  brings  us  to  the  end  of  1881.  You  are  aware  that  there  was  a 
suppression  of  the  Land  League  in  October  1881  ? — Yes,  I  believe  so. 

16.556.  I  am  not  suggesting  that  Land  League  meetings  did  not  continue  to  beheld 
in  particular  places.  IV  as  there  in  this  district  that  you  are  speaking  of,  however,  any 
Land  League  meeting  that  you  are  aware  of  held  after  October  1881  ? — I  do  not  know 
that  there  was,  except  the  Ladies’  Land  League. 

16.557.  Then  it  stands  thus  :  one  Land  League  branch  about  October  1880  in 
Castleisland,  and  suppression  of  the  League  in  October  1881,  and  no  Land  League 
meeting  held  after  that  date,  except  one,  you  say,  the  Ladies’  Land  League? — Yes. 
The  Ladies’  Land  League  was  established  soon  after.  I  could  not  say  how  soon  after. 

16.558.  Where  was  the  Ladies’  Land  League  meeting  held? — At  Castleisland. 
There  was  one  near  Cordal  also,  a  branch. 

16.559.  A  branch  of  the  Ladies’  Land  League  in  Castleisland,  and  one  in  Cordal  ? — 
Cool  or  Cordal.  It  is  called  by  either  name. 

16.560.  You  had  better  keep  to  the  same  name  ? — Cordal. 

16.561.  You  are  aware,  of  course,  that  under  the  Act  which  was  then  in  force  there 
was  power  of  summary  arrest  for  attending  meetings  ? — Yes. 

16.562.  A  power  which  was  put  in  force  ? — I  do  not  think  there  was  anyone  arrested 
in  Castleisland. 

16.563.  No,  because  there  were  no  meetings  you  have  told  us? — Yes. 

16.564.  You  are  aware  also  (I  shall  have  to  call  my  Lords’  attention  to  that,  of 
course,  hereafter)  that  under  the  Act  which  was  then  in  force,  known  as  Forster’s  Act, 
there  was  power  of  arresting  and  putting  in  prison  on  what  was  called  “  reasonable 
suspicion  ”  ? — Yes. 
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16.565.  And  the  persons  who  were  so  put  in  prison  were  called  suspects  ? — Yes. 

16.566.  There  were  none  of  those  persons  so  arrested  ever  brought  to  trial  ? — No,  I 
think  not. 

16.567.  No  charge  ever  formulated  against  any  of  them  which  they  had  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  meeting? — No,  there  was  not,  so  far  as  I  remember. 

( Sir  H.  James.)  You  may  take  it  so. 

10.568.  (Sir  C.  Bussell.)  How  many  arrests  were  made  in  Castleisland  ? — I  could  not 
exactly  tell  you,  but  there  were  a  great  many. 

16.569.  Of  course  it  would  not  be  reasonable  to  ask  you,  but  how  many,  or  about 
how  many,  would  you  say  were  arrested  in  Castleisland? — Well,  in  Castleisland  town, 
is  it  ? 

16.570.  Town  and  neighbourhood  ? — And  district.  At  all  events  I  am  sure  there 
were  20. 

16.571.  At  least? — Oh  !  there  were  more,  I  am  sure. 

16.572.  Then  give  it  to  us? — Well,  at  least  there  were  20.  I  could  go  over  them, 
I  suppose. 

16.573.  If  you  were  to  include,  not  Castleisland  merely,  but  your  whole  district,  how 
many  would  you  say  ? — I  could  not  exactly  say  how  many.  There  were  at  all  events 
25,  I  think,  or  more.  Mr.  Davis  will  be  able  to  tell  that. 

16.574.  It  is  suggested  to  me  there  were  more  ? — There  may  have  been  more.  I 
would  not  like  to  confine  myself  to  any  number. 

16.575.  Have  you  got  any  list  of  the  persons  that  were  so  arrested  ? — Well,  I  could 
have  it  for  you  at  the  adjournment.  I  know  it  from  memory  if  I  could  just  put  them 
down. 

16.576.  If  you  kindly  would  after  the  adjournment  I  should  be  glad? — Very  well. 

16.577.  Kindly  add  to  it,  please,  the  position  in  life  of  these  people  ;  what  they  were  ? 

—Yes. 

16.578.  Now  I  want  to  put  this  general  question  to  you.  Taking  the  10  months 
before  Forster’s  Act  came  into  operation,  and  taking  the  10  months  after  Forster  s  Act 
came  into  operation,  which  period  was  the  worst  for  crime  and  outrage,  according  to 
your  view  ? 

(Sir  E.  James.)  May  I  ask  this  ?  If  my  friend  is  speaking  of  Castleisland  generally, 
at  the  time  he  gives,  then  the  witness  was  not  at  Castleisland.  We  will  give  the 
statistics  of  the  crime  exactly  during  that  period,  but  he  could  not  know  that  himself. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  I  am  trying  to  get  it  generally.  The  witness  is  quite  able  to  qualify 
any  answer. 

(The  President.)  I  thought  he  volunteered  and  said  he  would  put  down  the  names. 

( Sir  H.  James.)  Those  are  the  persons  who  were  arrested.  My  friend’s  question  is 
now  to  compare  a  time  previous  to  the  date — it  is  the  2nd  of  March  1881  with  the 
date  afterwards.  This  witness  never  came  there  before  December. 

(The  President.)  Yes  ;  I  did  not  appreciate  your  objection.  He  had  not  had  experi¬ 
ence  at  that  time. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  It  is  perfectly  clear  he  would  not  speak  from  his  own  knowledge. 
He  is  speaking  to  many  things  not  to  his  own  knowledge.  He  can  correct  it  hereafter. 

(The  President.)  He  was  not  asked  any  question  of  this  time  in  examination  in 
chief.  You  have  asked  several  questions.  The  objection  is  he  was  not  there  at  the 

time.  . 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  I  am  aware  of  that,  therefore  it  would  not  be  from  his  own  infor¬ 
mation.  I  will  take  it  another  way. 

16.579.  Take  the  three  months  before  October  1881,  when  the  League  was  sup¬ 
pressed,  and  the  three  months  after  October  1881,  which  was  the  worse  in  point  of 
crime? — Well,  I  do  not  think  there  was  very  much  difference.  If  anything,  I  think 
the  three  months  after  was  the  worst. 

16.580.  It  is  suggested  to  me  that  it  was  much  the  worst  ?— Well,  1  would  not  say 

but  it  was,  and  I  will  give  you  a  reason — the  reason  I  attribute  that  to.  A  great 
many  of  the  outrages  then  were  in  consequence - 

16.581.  I  have  not  asked  you  that. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  Let  him  answer. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  I  shall  not  object,  because  I  shall  ask  a  question  of  that  kind 
myself. 
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16.582.  Now,  can  you  tell  me  the  twelve  months  before  October  1881  and  the  twelve 
months  after  October  1881  ? — I  could  not  without  referring  to  the  list. 

16.583.  Have  you  not  a  clear  impression  that  the  twelve  months  after  was  worse 
than  the  twelve  months  before  ? — I  believe  it  was. 

16.584.  Much  worse  ? — Yes,  it  was.  There  were  40  or  50  reported,  I  think,  more 
in  1882  than  in  1881,  at  least. 

16.585.  You  will  give  us  this  list  after  the  adjournment  which  you  were  good 
enough  to  say  you  would  give  me.  May  I  ask  you  generally,  meanwhile,  this  question  : 
Were  many  of  the  25  to  30  persons  arrested  in  your  district  leading  men  in  the 
district  ? — There  were  a  few  of  them,  at  least. 

16.586.  I  say  many  ? — Not  very  many. 

16.587.  A  few  of  them  were  leading  men  in  the  district  ? — They  were.  A  great 
many  of  them  were  leading,  as  regards  the  position  they  held,  I  believe,  in  the  Land 
League. 

16.588.  That  is  another  question.  I  will  ask  you  that  too.  That  is  also  true.  I  am 
not  comparing  them  with  the  social  position  of  landlords  and  agents  at  all  ? — Yes  ; 
there  were  none  of  those. 

16.589.  That  I  quite  agree  ? — There  were  none  of  them  suspected. 

16.590.  But,  taking  the  general  class  of  persons  arrested,  were  they  not  what  you 
would  describe  as  the  respectable  class  of  farmers  and  of  shopkeepers,  many  of  them  ? 
— Yes,  they  were. 

16.591.  And  you  also  say  they  were  persons  who  took  the  most  leading  parts  in  the 
Land  League  organisation  ? — Yes. 

16.592.  So  that  by  the  operation  of  these  arrests  the  leading  persons  in  the  Land 
League  at  Castleisland  were  removed  to  prison  ? — A  good  many  of  them. 

16.593.  I  mean  a  good  many  of  them.  Who  was  the  president  of  the  League  at 
Castleisland  ? — I  believe  a  man  named  Thomas  Moore,  a  shopkeeper,  was  president  of 
the  League  when  I  went  there. 

16.594.  Was  he  that  when  you  went  there  first  in  December  1880  ? — I  believe  he 
was.  I  am  not  certain. 

16.595.  What  was  Mr.  Moore,  do  you  say  ? — He  was  a  shopkeeper,  a  draper. 

16.596.  Is  he  a  leading  shopkeeper  in  the  town  ? — Yes,  he  is  a  well-to-do  man. 

16.597.  Was  he  arrested  ? — No. 

16.598.  He  was  not  ? — No. 

16.599.  I  am  told  you  may  have  mistaken  the  date,  but  I  am  told  a  Mr.  Kenny  was  ? 
— Mr.  Kenny  became  president  after  Moore.  He  was  arrested. 

16.600.  When  did  he  become  president  ? — A  short  time  after. 

16.601.  What  was  Mr.  Kenny  ? — He  was  a  poor  law  guardian  and  farmer  ;  a  good 
large  farmer. 

16.602.  Was  he  a  considerable  farmer? — He  was,  yes. 

16.603.  How  many  acres  of  land,  for  instance,  would  he  farm,  about  ? — I  daresay 
close  upon  100,  if  not  more.  He  was  a  comfortable  farmer. 

16.604.  What  you  would  describe  as  a  comfortable  farmer  ? — Yes. 

16.605.  Whose  tenant  was  he  ? — I  think  he  was  on  Mr.  Marshall’s  property. 

16.606.  Who  was  the  secretary  when  you  went  there  in  December  1880? — The 
secretary  was  Timothy  Horan. 

16.607.  Was  he  arrested? — No. 

16.608.  He  was  not  arrested  ? — No. 

16.609.  Do  you  recollect  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Brosnan  ? — Yes. 

16.610.  O’Connor  Brosnan,  I  am  told,  was  his  name  ? — O’Connor  Brosnan  and  his 
father  were  both  arrested. 

16,6 J.  1 .  Was  not  he  secretary  ? — I  believe  he  was  secretary  or  treasurer.  He  was 
not  secretary  at  the  time. 

16.612.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  father  was  treasurer  and  the  son  secretary  ?— I 
cannot  say  that, 

16.613.  Were  they  arrested? — They  were  both  arrested. 

16.614.  Speaking  generally,  there  may  have  been  some  exceptions,  but  the  men  who 
were  arrested  as  suspects  remained  in  prison,  the  greater  number  of  them,  until  the 
spring  of  1882  ? — Yes,  I  believe  they  did. 

16.615.  So  that  those  of  them  who  were  arrested  as  early  as  October  1881  remained 
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from  October  1881  to  somewhere  about,  I  think,  April  or  May  of  1882  ? _ Yes  I 

daresay. 

16.616.  There  may  have  been  some  exceptions,  but  that  was  the  general  rule.  What 
was  Brosnan,  the  father  ? — He  was  a  shopkeeper,  and  had  some  land  too. 

16.617.  What  kind  of  shop  ? — A  publican  and  baker. 

16.618.  And  grocer,  and  so  on  ? — Yes  ;  he  also  had  an  extensive  lime  works. 

16.619.  A  man  of  some  position  ? — Yes,  he  was. 

16.620.  And  some  means  ? — Yes. 

16.621.  Was  he  a  man  you  would  describe  as  a  respectable  man.  I  mean  apart  from 
his  connexion  with  the  Land  League? — Yes,  he  was.  He  was  looked  upon  as  a 
respectable  man. 

16.622.  Looked  upon  as  a  respectable  man,  and  regarded  as  a  respectable  man,  by  his 
neighbours  ? — I  daresay  he  was,  but  I  regarded  him  as  something  else. 

16.623.  The  policemans  spectacles  did  not  see  him  in  so  favourable  a  light? _ No. 

(Adjourned  for  a  short  time.) 


( The  witness.)  Here  is  the  list  (handed  to  Sir  C.  Russell). 

16,623a.  ( SirtG .  Russell.)  Oh  !  this  is  the  list,  is  it  ? — Yes. 

( Sir  H.  James.)  It  is  in  the  return. 

16.624.  (Sir  G.  Russell.)  I  will  hand  this  list  to  your  Lordships  so  that  you  need 
not  take  the  trouble  to  take  it  down  ? — I  merely  wrote  that  from  memory.  I  do  not 
think  there  were  any  more.  There  were  two  of  those  men  arrested  twice. 

16.625.  When  I  come  to  that  you  will  tell  me.  The  first  is  P.  D.  Kinney,  farmer. 
Ballymacadam  ;  Terence  Brosnan,  shopkeeper,  &c.,  Castleisland  ? — Yes. 

16.626.  That  is  a  gentleman,  I  am  told,  of  65  or  70  years  of  age  ? — He  is  an  old 
man. 

16.627.  As  to  whom  you  intimated — I  will  not  observe  upon  it  now — that  your 
opinion  of  him  was  not  the  opinion  of  his  neighbours  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

16.628.  Timothy  Brosnan,  shopkeeper;  that  is  the  son,  I  think  you  said? _ Yes. 

16.629.  Is  he  a  shopkeeper  or  is  he  simply  at  work  ? — He  is  a  son  of  that  man,  and 
lived  in  the  same  house. 

16.630.  Edmund  Walsh,  farmer’s  son,  Balligree ;  Cornelius  Hussey,  farmer’s  son, 
Balligree ;  Bartholomew  Hussey,  farmer’s  son,  Balligree ;  William  Quinlan,  farmer’s 
son,  Farran;  Patrick  Quinlan,  farmer’s  son,  Farran ;  Laurence  Quinlan,  farmer’s  son, 
Farran  ;  John  Bourke,  farmer,  Cordel  ? — Bourke  and  Laurence  Quinlan,  of  Cordel,  were 
both  arrested  twice. 

16.631.  Can  you  give  me  the  date  of  the  first  arrest  of  Quinlan? — I  cannot;  it  was 
one  of  the  early  ones. 

16.632.  That  would  be  about  October? — Yes. 

16.633.  What  was  the  second  arrest  ? — I  could  not  say. 

16.634.  Was  it  in  the  following  March? — I  would  not  be  positive;  some  time  in 
the  spring. 

16.635.  I  am  told  I  am  wrong  in  saying  that ;  the  arrests  were  not  in  October  ;  I 
am  told  they  were  in  March  ? — I  could  not  give  the  date  of  the  arrest. 

16.636.  And  John  Burke,  you  cannot  give  the  date  either  ? — No. 

16.637.  Those  are  the  two  that  were  arrested? — Yes. 

16.638.  Those  are  both  farmers? — Burke,  of  Cordel,  and  Quinlan,  of  Farran. 

16.639.  Daniel  Killigher,  farmer,  Cordel  ;  Daniel  Connell,  farm  labourer,  Cordel ; 
Jeremiah  Leary,  farmer,  Cordel ;  Jeremiah  McMahon,  farmer’s  son,  Bushmount ;  Michael 
Carrol,  shopkeeper,  Brosna.  Is  Brsona  a  town  or  a  village  ? — A  village. 

16.640.  Murphy,  you  do  not  recollect  his  other  name? — I  do  not  recollect  it. 

16.641.  Farmer’s  son,  Brosna? — Yes. 

16.642.  Timothy  Carrol,  a  school  teacher,  Brosna;  Edmund  O’Connell,  farmer’s  son  ? 
— Gartroe. 

16.643.  Thomas  Walsh,  shoemaker,  Gartroe? — Yes. 

16.644.  Timothy  Carrol,  the  school  teacher,  you  mean  ;  he  was  a  National  school 
teacher  ? — Yes. 

16.645.  That  is  18,  I  think? — I  think  19. 

16.646.  Yes,  there  is  one  with  no  Christian  name  ? — I  thought  there  was  20, 
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16  647.  Nineteen,  your  are  accurate.  You  have  given  me  a  general  description  of 
these  men  as  regards  this  part  of  the  case.  We  have  parliamentary  returns  which  we 
can  refer  to,  and  which  I  will  not  now  trouble  the  witness  by  going  into  the  details 
about,  but  the  result  of  these  arrests  were,  that  those  who  were  responsible  heads  of  the 
local  branch  of  the  League  were  removed  to  prison  ? — Some  of  them,  yes. 

16,648.  There  is  in  your  list  two  men  who  were  presidents  ? — No. 

16*  649.  One  man  who  was  president  and  treasurer,  and  the  secretary  Timothy 
Brosnan  ? I  do  not  believe — I  was  not  aware — that  Timothy  Brosnan  was  secretary. 

16.650.  I  think  you  did  tell  me  he  was  at  one  time.  H.  Oran  was  secretary  at  one 
time,  and  Timothy  Brosnan  another,  the  son  of  Terluce. 

16.651.  (The  President.)  I  thought  H.  Oran  was  not  arrested  ? — H.  Oran  was  not. 
16,,652.  ( Sir  G.  Bussell.)  He  is  not  in  this  list? — No. 

16^653.  But  you  said,  and  I  think  I  may  take  it,  it  was  the  fact  that  Brosnan  had 
been*  secretary  at  one  time  ? — Not  to  my  knowledge  that  he  was  secretary  to  the 
National  League,  he  may  have  been  at  a  later  date  to  the  League.  I  do  not  know,  but 
if  he  was,  I  am  not  aware  of  it. 

16.654.  The  treasurer  and  secretary  of  the  League  were  arrested  ?— Yes. 

16.655.  Do  you  know  whether  the  remaining  17  names  in  your  list  of  19  were,  all 
of  them  or  any  of  them,  members  of  the  committee? — Well,  it  was  proved  that 
Jeremiah  Leahy  was  secretary  to  the  Fieres  branch. 

16.656.  You  do  not  follow  my  question.  Were  any  of  these  other  17  names  members 
of  the  committee  of  the  Castleisland  branch  of  the  Land  League  ? — I  think  Terence 
Brosnan  was  a  member  of  the  committee. 

16.657.  Well,  he  was  treasurer — of  course  he  would  be  ? — I  did  not  know  that  he 
was  treasurer. 

16.658.  I  am  asking  you  for  the  others,  you  made  some  reference  to  fieres  ? — les. 
16*, 659.  There  was  no  branch  of  the  Land  League  in  Fieres  ?— There  was,  yes. 

16.660.  Is  that  in  your  district? — It  was  in  Castleisland  district. 

16.661.  Then  I  am  afraid  I  must  saj  you  have  misled  us.  I  think  you  will  find  I 
am  right.  You  told  us  you  know  that  Castleisland  district  was  enlarged  ? — Yes. 

16.662.  So  as  to  form  a  district? — Yes. 

16.663.  And  you  also  told  us  at  the  time  you  were,  there  in  charge  the  early  part, 
about  which  we  had  been  asking,  that  it  had  not  then  been  made  an  enlarged  district  ? 

_ It  was  not  till  a  fortnight  after  I  went  there.  A  fortnight  after  I  Went  there  it  was 

made  a  district  of - 

16.664.  I  asked  you  if  you  recollect  what  Land  League  branches  there  were,  and  1 

gave  you  definite  dates  up  to  October,  and  you  told  me  there  was  in  Castleisland,  and 
you  were  not  there,  but  you  thought  there  might  have  been  one  or  was  one  at  Brosna, 
'in  Cordel  ? _ Yes,  in  Coom,  I  did,  but  that  only  referred  to  the  sub-district  of  Castle¬ 

island,.  not  to  the  district  at  large. 

16.665.  I  was  asking  about  the  district  you  had  charge  of  yourself  ? — Yes,  there 
was  only  two  in  the  part  I  had  charge  of  myself. 

16.666.  That  district  you  told  us  was  40  to  45  square  miles  ? — Not  quite  so  much. 

16.667.  You  said,  I  think,  if  I  am  not  wrong,  10  miles  long,  by  4  or  5  broad? — Yes, 
about  that. 

16.668.  Now  I  have  asked  you  all  I  want  to  know  for  the  moment  about  the  Land 
League.  When  was  it  first  established  in,  I  will  take  for  this  purpose,  your  enlarged 
district  ? — The  24th  December  1880. 

16.669.  Oblige  me  by  listening  to  the  question.  When  was  there  first  established  a 

branch  of  the  National  League  ? — I  could  not  tell  you  the  date,  but  it  was - 

16.670.  About  the  date  ? — About  some  short  time  after  the  suppression  of  the  Land 

League. 

16.671.  Tell  me  about  the  date  ? — Well,  I  could  not  be  accurate  about  the  date. 

16.672.  Tell  me  the  year  ? — I  think  it  was  in  1882. 

16.673.  You  think  the  first  branch  of  the  National  League  in  your  enlarged  district 
was  in  1882  ? — It  was  some  time  after  the  Ladies’  Land  League. 

16.674.  Am  I  to  take  it  it  was  in  1882  ? — I  could  not  be  accurate  as  to  the  date,  I 
do  not  remember. 

16.675.  Do  you  believe  it  was  1882  ? — 1882  or  the  beginning  of  1883. 

16.676.  Where  was  it  established  ? — It  was  established  in  Castleisland, 
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16.677.  Any  other  branch  of  the  National  League  in  your  district,  in  the  enlarged 
district  ? — Yes. 

16.678.  Where? — There  was  a  branch  at  Fieres. 

16.679.  When  ? — Oh,  I  think  about  the  same  time  as  the  other. 

16.680.  1882  or  1883  ?— Yes. 

16.681.  Any  other  ? — There  was  a  branch  at  Brosna. 

16.682.  When,  the  same  time  ? — Something  about  the  same  time,  and  a  branch  at 
Knocknagashel. 

16.683.  About  the  same  time  ? — Yes. 

16.684.  Knocknagashel  ? — I  think  so  ;  in  or  about  the  same  time. 

16.685.  Now,  are  those  all  the  branches  in  the  enlarged;  Castleisland  district  that  you 
are  aware  of,  or  can  speak  of  ? — I  think  so.  I  am  not  quite  sure  whether  it  was  at 
Kerry  or  not ;  there  was  a  Land  League  meeting  there.  I  think  there  was  at  Kerry. 

16.686.  I  put  it  to  you,  will  you  undertake  to  say  that  there  was  any  branch  of  the 
National  League  established  in  Castleisland  before  1885  ? — I  do  not  undertake  to  say ; 
I  do  not  know  the  dates  ;  I  do  not  remember  the  dates. 

16.687.  You  would  not  undertake  to  say  ? — No. 

16.688.  Will  you  undertake  to  say  there  was  any  branch  of  the  National  League 
established  in  any  part  of  the  enlarged  Castleisland  district  before  the  end  of  1885  ? — 
I  could  not  tell  you,  I  could  not  remember  the  date,  nor  I  do  not  know. 

16.689.  You  have  served  the  greater  part  of  your  service  in  the  force  in  Cork  and 
in  Kerry  ? — Yes. 

16.690.  Have  you  become  aware  of  the  existence  of  secret  societies  in  Kerry  ? _ No, 

not  to  my  knowledge,  I  did  not  see  any  secret  society  in  Kerry,  except  these  moon¬ 
lighters,  and  I  believe  them  to  be  part  and  parcel  of  the  National  League  and  Land 
League. 

16.691.  Did  I  ask  you  that,  I  do  not  object  to  your  giving  it  because  it  is  valuable. 
Did  I  ask  you  that? — No,  you  did  not. 

16.692.  Then  why  did  you  give  that  answer  to  my  question  ? — Because  I  do  not 
believe  there  was  any  other  secret  society  existed. 

16.693.  Did  you  think  that  was  a  damaging  thing  to  say  ? — I  did  not  think  whether 

it  was  or  not.  ' 

16.694.  Will  you  swear  you  did  not  weigh,  in  giving  that  which  was  no  answer  to 
my  question,  whether  in  your  opinion  it  was  a  damaging  statement  or  not  to  make  ? 
— You  asked  me  about  the  secret  societies. 

16.695.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  the  jury - 

( Sir  II.  James.)  This  is  not  before  a  jury. 

16.696.  (Sir.  C.  Bussell.)  My  impression  is  not  so  very  inaccurate  either,  my  Lords 

are  judge  and  jury.  Do  you  mean  to  say  when  you  answered  me  a  moment  ago  you 
did  not  convey  to  the  judge - 1  mean - 

16.697.  That  you  deliberately  and  intentionally  put  upon  me  an  answer  which  I  did 
not  ask  you  for,  and  which  you  believed  to  be  injurious  ? — No. 

16.698.  That  is  your  statement  ? — Yes,  that  is  my  statement. 

16.699.  On  your  oath  ? — Yes. 

16.700.  How  long  had  you  heard  of  the  existence  of  moonlighters  ? — Well,  since  I 
went  to  the  district  in  December  1880. 

16.701.  I  am  talking  of  Kerry  generally  ? — Yes. 

16.702.  You  swear  you  never  heard  of  that  before? — Never. 

16.703.  And  never  heard  of  any  secret  societies  in  Kerry  before  ? — I  never  heard  of 
any  secret  societies  in  Kerry  except  those. 

16.704.  Except  the  moonlighters  ? — Yes. 

16.705.  You  never  heard  of  the  moonlighters  until  you  went  to  Castleisland  ? — No, 
never. 

16.706.  4  hat  is  what  you  have  sworn  ? — Well,  I  saw  it  in  the  paper  before  I  went 
there  a  short  time,  but  I  never  heard  the  name  used  except  in  connexion  with  those 
raids  that  were  perpetrated  through  the  country  at  that  time. 

16.707.  Let  me  be  very  clear  about  this.  You  never  hoard  the  name  moonlighter 
used  before  1880? — Never  before  1880. 

16.708.  Never? — Never. 

16.709.  Either  in  Cork  or  in  Kerry  ?— Neither  in  Cork  or  in  Kerry. 

16.710.  And  nevor  heard  of  the  existence  of  secret  societies  in  Cork  or  in  Kerrv 

before  1880  ? — I  did  in  Cork,  but  not  in  Kerry.  ^ 
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16.711.  You  did  hear  of  secret  societies  in  Cork  ? — Yes. 

16.712.  What  were  their  names  ? — The  Fenian  Society. 

16.713.  Any  other  ? — I  did  not  hear  of  any  other  secret  society  in  Cork. 

16*714.  Think,  Mr.  Huggins? — Not  in  Cork. 

16.7 1 5.  Where  else? — Well,  I  heard  of  Whiteboy  offences  in  Cork,  and  Molly 
Maguire’s  in  Leitrim,  and  societies  of  that  kind. 

16.716.  But  only  the  Fenians  in  Cork  ? — The  Fenians  in  Cork. 

16.717.  You  never  heard  of  any  Ribbon  Society? — I  did  not  hear  of  any  Ribbon 
Society  in  Cork. 

16.718.  Nor  Kerry? — Nor  Kerry. 

16.719.  Your  experience  being  principally  in  Cork  and  Kerry,  I  may  take  it  ? — Well, 

I  did  not - 

16.720.  Attend:  your  experience  being  in  Cork  and  Kerry  you  wish  to  convey  that 
except  the  Fenian  Society  you  heard  of,  no  secret  society  in  either  Cork  or  Kerry  before 
1880,  is  that  your  evidence  ? — That  is  my  evidence. 

16.721.  I  forget  the  date  when  you  told  us  you  entered  the  police  force? — I  entered 
the  police  force  in  July  1861. 

16.722.  July  1861  ?— Yes. 

16.723.  Were  you  during  the  Fenian  period  of  1865,  1866,  and  1867  in  Cork? — 
Yes. 

16.724.  Do  I  understand  you  then  to  say  that  the  only  secret  society  that  you  speak 
of  from  official  information  is  these  moonlighters  which  you  say  were  part  and  parcel. 
I  think  that  was  your  expression  of  the  Land  League  ? — Well,  seeing  the  members  of 
what  I  considered  that  secret  society  attended  their  meetings,  that  was  what  led  me  to 
believe  that. 

16.725.  Did  you  ever  report  the  Land  League,  or  anybody  in  connexion  with  the 
Land  League,  for  a  secret  society  ? — I  did  not  report  it  as  a  secret  society. 

16.726.  Why  did  not  you,  sir  ? — I  attributed  the  acts  above  to  this  society,  and  this 

society  I  believed  to  be - 

16.727.  Did  you  ever  report  to  your  superiors  verbally  or  in  writing  that  the  moon¬ 
lighters  were  a  secret  society  and  a  branch,  and  in  connexion  with  the  Land  League  ? 
—I  did  not. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  R.  T.  Reid. 

16.728.  You  have  given  a  list  of  outrages,  and  of  information  connected  with  it  to 
Sir  Henry  James  ? — Yes. 

16.729.  And,  as  I  understand,  one  source  of  your  information  is  this  book,  is  that 
so  ? — The  source  of  my  information  with  regard  to  the  outrage,  and  the  date  of  it,  is 
that  book,  but  I  did  not  mention  outrages  that  I  had  not  visited  and  inquired  into 
myself. 

16.730.  Pray  confine  yourself  to  answering  my  question.  One  source  of  information 
is  this  book,  is  that  so  ? — Yes. 

16.731.  Is  there  another  book  kept  at  the  office  which  is  another  source  of  your 
information  ? — I  did  not  refer  to  that  book. 

16.732.  First  of  all,  is  there  another  book  ? — There  is  a  book  in  which  the  report 
of  all  outrages  are  made. 

16.733.  That  is  the  only  other  book  relating  to  outrages  ? — Yes. 

16.734.  And  you  have  not  referred  to  that  yourself? — No. 

16.735.  Now  yesterday  you  stated  that  upon  the  13th  February  1881,  I  am  taking 
this  as  a  sample  case,  the  house  of  William  Saunders,  at  a  place  called  Carter,  was 
visited  by  an  armed  disguised  party,  who  demanded  admittance  in  the  name  of  the 
Land  League? — Yes. 

16.736.  Where  did  you  get  that  information  from  that  they  demanded  admittance 
in  the  name  of  the  Land  League  ? — I  got  it  from  the  persons  in  the  house,  Miss 
Saunders. 

16.737.  Did  you  make  any  note  of  it? — Yes,  that  is  reported. 

16.738.  Where? — In  the  report  of  the  outrage. 

16.739.  Is  that  in  the  other  book? — It  would  be. 

16.740.  Is  that  in  the  other  book? — Yes,  it  is. 
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16,741.  I  thought  you  said  you  had  not  consulted  that  book;  you  got  the  informa¬ 
tion,  you  say,  from  Miss  Saunders  herself? — The  report  of  ail  outrages  are  made,  and 
they  are  kept  in  this  letter  book. 

16  742.  In  which  letter  book? — The  letter  book  which  is  kept  at  each  station. 

16.743.  Is  that  a  third  book  or  the  other  book  to  which  you  are  referring  ? — The 
other  book  to  which  I  am  referring. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  We  shall  see  that  book  ? 

(Sir  H.  James.)  Yes,  it  will  be  here  on  Tuesday  morning ;  it  has  been  sent  for. 

16.744.  (Mr.  Reid.)  Am  I  to  understand  that  in  these  cases  in  which  you  have  given 
information  as  to  these  outrages,  and  which  information  does  not  appear  in  this  book, 
that  we  shall  find  it  in  that  other  book  ? — Yes,  as  a  rule. 

16.745.  You  have  no  other  source  of  information  ? — No,  except  from  my  own 
memory  of  the  facts. 

16.746.  Have  you  any  record  of  what  you  say  is  your  own  memory? — No,  I  have 
none. 

16.747.  As  far  as  record  is  concerned,  there  is  nothing  except  these  two  books? 

—No’. 

16.748.  The  same  observation  will  apply  to  different  parts  of  your  evidence,  but 
you  having  said  that  I  will  not  trouble  you  further  ? — Yes. 

16.749.  Now,  Sir  Charles  Russell  did  not  ask  you,  but  I  intend  to  ask  you  this  : 
What  do  you  say  was  the  reason  for  the  increase  of  crime  after  October  1881  ? — I 
believe  it  was  a  sort  of  retaliation  for  the  arrest  of  those  persons  who  were  arrested 
under  the  Act  as  suspects. 

16.750.  Did  not  the  suspects  begin  to  get  arrested  in  the  month  of  March  1881  ? — 
Yes,  I  believe  it  was  abouu  that  date.  I  do  not  know  about  the  dates. 

16.751.  Sir  Charles  Russell  has  asked  you  some  questions  about  secret  societies, 
and  therefore  I  do  not  think  I  need  pursue  that  topic,  but  do  you  believe  the  crimes  in 
Kerry  since  1879  and  1880  have  in  no  case  been  due  to  secret  societies? — I  do  not 
believe  they  have,  except  that  there  may  be  some  cases.  There  may  be  some  cases. 

16.752.  Let  me  see,  do  you  say,  or  do  you  not,  that  any  of  the  crimes,  in  your 
judgment,  have  been  due  to  ihe  action  of  secret  societies  ?  — I  would  not  say  that  they 
have. 

16.753.  Will  you  say  that  in  your  judgment  that  they  have  not? — My  opinion  is 
that  they  have  not. 

16.754.  Do  you  say  that  many  of  them  have  not  been  due  to  private  malice? — Well, 
there  may  be  some  of  them. 

16.755.  Do  you  believe  that  many  of  them  have  been  due  to  private  malice  ? — There 
may — there  may — I  would  not  say  there  are  not.  There  are  some. 

16.756.  Or  oi  family  quarrels  ? — Well,  yes. 

16.757.  Now  you  have  said  to  Sir  Charles  Russell  that  some  of  these  claims  were 
bogus  claims — sham  claims.  Did  you  communicate  that  to  any  on  behalf  of  the 
Times  newspaper  ? — I  did  not. 

16.758.  You  did  not? — No. 

16.759.  Why  not? — I  just  took  the  record  of  the  book  as  I  found  it.  I  did  not  go 
into  all  the  details  of  the  number  of  outrages  that  were  reported. 

16.760.  Did  not  you  think  it  was  material  to  state  to  those  gentlemen  that  there  were 
a  considerable  number  of  crimes  in  Kerry  since  1880  which  you  believed  to  be  sham 
crimes  ? — Well,  I  have  not  referred  to  these  crimes  except  one  or  two  of  them. 

16.761.  You  have  stated  that  moonlighters  were  in  your  opinion  a  branch  of  the 
Land  League  and  the  National  League  ? — I  believe  they  were. 

16.762.  Will  you  give  me  the  grounds  for  that  opinion  now? — Well,  the  ground  of 
that  opinion  is  that  until  the  establishment  of  the  Land  League  in  Castleisland  it  was  a 
peaceable  district,  and  no  outrages  occurred  there. 

16.763.  Is  that  your  sole  reason  ? — That  is  one  of  the  reasons. 

16.764.  Give  me  any  other? — The  other  reason  is,  seeing  those  men  that  were 
suspected  of  committing  those  outrages  at  land  meetings  and  attending. 

16.765.  The  men  attending? — Attending  the  Land  League  meetings  in  the  locality. 

16.766.  The  men — give  me  the  names  if  you  please. 

16.767.  (Sir  C.  Russell.)  How  many  ? — Well,  there  are  a  great  many  in  Castleisland. 
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16.768.  {Mr.  Reid.)  Give  me  the  names  of  a  few — the  principal  ones  ? — I  believe  that 
every  one  of  those  men  that  I  have  given  you  there  are  connected  more  or  less  with 
the  commission  of  outrage  in  the  district,  and  a  great  many  more. 

16.769.  Just  let  me  see,  you  say  you  believe  that  they  are  connected  with  the 
commission  of  crime  ? — Not  directly,  but  by  prompting  the  commission  of  outrage. 

16.770.  “Prompting”;  what  is  your  evidence  of  that?  Give  me  any  piece  of 
evidence  you  have  of  that  ? — I  will  tell  you  a  case  that  occurred  yesterday. 

{Sir  G.  Russell.)  We  do  not  want  a  case  of  yesterday. 

{Sir  Henry  James.)  Yes,  let  him  give  it. 

16.771.  {Mr.  Reid.)  Before  you  say  that,  was  your  opinion  formed  yesterday  ?  — No. 

16.772.  Then  before  we  come  to  yesterday,  I  would  like  you  to  give  me  some  evidence 
of  the  years  we  have  been  speaking  of? — Well,  in  1881  Michael  Downey,  of  Cloyton, 
his  ears  were  cut  by  an  armed  and  disguised  party,  and  shot  was  fired  in  his  house. 
That  man  stated  to  me  that  he  was  warned  by  a  member  of  the  League. 

16.773.  Did  he  tell  you  the  name? — He  did. 

16.774.  Give  me  the  name  ? — Well,  I  would  rather  not  give  it. 

16.775.  I  would  rather  you  did ? — I  will  give  you  the  name;  the  man’s  name  was 
Maurice  Murphy.  He  stated  to  me  he  was  warned  by  this  man  not  to  serve  the  writs 
that  he  then  had  for  service  ;  he  stated  he  was  told  by  Maurice  Murphy  to  go  to  Terry 
Brosnan  and  tell  him  that  he  had  returned  the  writs.  That  man’s  name  is  down  there. 
He  was  afraid  to  bring  him  the  writs,  and  he  left  them  with  me  in  the  barrack,  and 
that  very  night  his  house  was  attacked  and  outraged  in  the  way  I  have  described. 

16.776.  You  inferred  from  that  Maurice  Murphy  was  one  of  the  persons  who 
committed  the  outrage? — No,  I  did  not.  I  inferred  from  that  if  the  man  had  gone  to 
Terry  Brosnan  and  told  him  he  had  returned  the  writs,  that  he  would  not  have  been 
outraged. 

16.777.  That  is  not  quite  what  I  am  asking.  It  is  not  an  answer  to  my  question. 
My  question  is  give  me  the  evidence  that  connects  the  Land  League  with  outrage.  Did 

you  infer  from  that  statement  that  this  Maurice  Murphy - ? — I  inferred  from  that 

statement  that  Terry  Brosnan  could  have  prevented  the  outrage,  and  would  have 
prevented  the  outrage,  had  the  man  reported  to  him  that  he  had  returned  the  writs. 

16.778.  That  is  the  inference  you  drew  from  that? — Yes. 

16.779.  Now,  let  me  ask  you  for  another  piece  of  evidence,  another  occurrence  if  you 
please? — Well,  there  are  others,  but  I  do  not  remember  them  now. 

16.780.  Just  let  us  see;  I  do  not  want  to  hurry  you.  You  charge  that  these  moon¬ 
lighters,  these  outrages  are  part  and  parcel  of  the  Land  League.  I  want  to  know  your 
grounds  for  that,  and  give  me  any  other  piece  of  evidence  you  have?— Well,  on  nearly 
every  occasion  on  which  I  heard  people,  members  of  the  Land  League,  speak  of  meetings, 
I  heard  landlords  and  bailiffs,  and  men  who  had  taken  evicted  farms,  denounced  by 
those  men ;  and  I  believe  that  they  made  the  men  unpopular  in  the  district  and  caused 
a  great  many  outrages,  as  nearly  all  the  murders  committed  were  bailiffs,  or  men  who 
had  either  paid  their  rent  or  been  in  charge  of  evicted  farms. 

16.781.  Is  that  in  your  mind  evidence  that  the  Land  League  or  the  National  League 
promoted  or  instigated  crimes  ? — It  is. 

16.782.  That  is  what  you  regard  as  evidence? — That  is  my  opinion. 

16.783.  Is  there  any  other  ground? — Well,  I  do  not  know  that  there  is. 

16.784.  Now,  let  me  ask  you ;  you  have  been,  I  suppose,  in  intimate  knowledge  for 
seven  or  eight  years  of  all  the  private  information  brought  to  the  police  ? — No  ;  I  have 
not. 

16.785.  Well,  have  you  not  been  at  the  head  of  the  police  ; — No  ;  Mr.  Davis  was  at 
the  head  of  that  district. 

16.786.  You  were  in  a  high  position  ? — I  was ;  I  heard  a  good  deal. 

16.787.  You  heard  a  good  deal? — I  heard  a  good  deal  of  anything  that  was  going 
on  in  the  way  of  information,  but  there  was  very  little. 

16.788.  Are  you  able,  beyond  what  you  have  stated  to  give  me  any  evidence  what¬ 
ever  of  any  kind  against  the  Land  League  as  being  connected  with  the  party  ? — No  ;  I 
am  not. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Lockwood. 

16,789.  I  want  to  ask  you  about  this  book  too.  This  book,  I  see,  begins  on  the 
1st  December  1880  ? — Yes. » 
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16.790.  Where  is  the  book  before  this? — Well,  I  told  Sir  Charles  Russell  that  that 
book  only  dated  from  the  time  that  it  became  a  district ;  the  other  attached  to  the 
Island  before  that  book  that  was  attached  to  the  Tralee  district. 

16.791.  I  did  not  know  that  my  learned  friend  Sir  Charles  Russell  had  asked  you 
that.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  getting  up  the  case  for  the  “  Times.” 

(Sir  E.  James.)  I  must  object  to  this. 

( The  Witness.)  I  have  not  been  engaged. 

( Sir  E.  James.)  I  must  object  to  that. 

(The  President.)  He  has  given  an  account  of  how  he  has  been  brought  into  the 
case. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  That  there  shall  be  no  mistake  about  this,  we  charge  deliberately, 
and  we  shall  endeavour  to  make  it  good  in  evidence,  that  the  whole  of  the  Government 
authority  represented  by  the  police,  and  even  by  some  of  the  resident  magistrates,  has 
been  employed  in  getting  up  the  case  of  the  “  Times.” 

(Sir  E.  James.)  That  is  not  my  object.  My  learned  friend  has  a  perfect  right  to 
make  that  assertion  if  he  likes,  and  to  attempt  to  prove  it,  but  my  objection  is  to  Mr. 
Lockwood,  without  having  raised  the  foundation  for  so  doing,  saying  to  this  witness, 
“  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  getting  up  the  case  for  the  ‘  Times  ’  ?  ”  At 
present  there  is  no  proof  whatever  of  it. 

(Mr.  Loclcwood.)  I  will  not  ask  you  that,  if  my  learned  friend  objects.  If  the  man 
has  not  been  engaged  in  getting  up  the  case-  for  the  “  Times  ”  he  can  say  so  ;  but  do 
not  let  my  learned  friend  misunderstand  me.  I  am  perfectly  free  to  ask  the  question. 

( Sir  E.  James.)  I  object  to  this  being  put. 

(Mr.  Lockivood.)  I  will  not  argue  it  with  you. 

16.792.  Tell  me  this  :  when  were  you  first  employed  by  the  “  Times  ”  ? — I  was  not 
employed  by  the  “  Times  ”  at  all. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  My  Lord,  I  will  object  to  this  question.  I  say  that  counsel  has  no 
right  to  say  to  a  witness,  for  instance,  “  When  did  you  murder  A.B.  ?  ”  unless  they 
give  some  foundation  for  saying  so.  When  my  learned  friend  says,  “  How  long  have 
“  you  been  employed  in  getting  up  the  case  for  the  ‘  Times  ’  ?  ”  that  is  a  question,  I 
submit,  he  has  no  right  to  put. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  May  I  remind  your  Lordship  what  the  witness  has  admitted, 
namely,  that  from  the  Crown  prosecutor  in  Ireland,  from  the  Crown  solicitor,  he  got  a 
communication  asking  him  whether  he  will  dispense,  with  personal  service  of  a 
subpoena. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  Not  qua  Crown  solicitor;  he  does  private  practice. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  We  will  hear  about  that  later;  that  may  be,  or  it  may  not  be,  but 
what  we  know  is  that  this  gentleman  has  produced  from  the  records  of  the  office 
these  various  documents  which  have  been  put  before  him,  and  of  which  we  have  got 
no  copy,  and  he  has  had  his  evidence  taken  by  some  person  representing  the  “  Times.” 
He  has  said  so,  and  he  has  said  that  he  went  down  to  Castleisland,  not  being  then  in 
the  district,  in  order  to  refresh  his  recollection  of  this  matter. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  He  has  not  got  up  the  case  for  the  “  Times.” 

(The  President.)  I  hoped  Mr.  Lockwood  had  abandoned  that  form  of  question.  Of 
course  I  do  not  consider  that  he  is  entitled  to  put  it,  and  to  assume  that  the  witness 
has  been  employed  by  the  “  Times.”  however  he  has  now  abandoned  it,  and  therefore 
the  matter  will  be  allowed  to  pass. 

16.793.  (Mr.  Lockwood.)  He  was  employed? — No  one  has  employed  me;  I  got,  as 
I  told  you,  the  subpoena  from  Mr.  Bolton  ;  he  asked  me  to  give  a  statement. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  Ij.  Smith.)  1  may  say  a  word  here.  I  think  we  had  all  of  this  hours 
ago.  I  only  wish  to  make  that  remark.  With  regard  to  myself,  I  have  heard  all  this 
two  hours  ago.  Of  course,  you  can  go  over  the  ground  again.  I  thought  your  side 
was  complaining  of  the  length  to  which  the  case  was  dragging.  Go  on. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  I  can  only  say  if  we  had  it  two  hours  ago  it  is  rather  strange  my 
learned  friend  Sir  Henry  James  did  not  take  his  objection  two  hours  ago. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  The  question  was  not  put. 

[The  President.)  The  question  was  not  put  in  that  form  ;  the  facts  wero  got  out. 

16.794.  (Mr.  Lockwood.)  Who  has  employed  you  ? — No  one  has  employed  me.  1 
got  a  subpoena.  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Bolton,  telling  him  I  would  accept  service,  as  he  asked, 
by  post.  I  told  him  that  I  could  not  give  any  accurate  information  about  the  crimes 
that  were  committed  in  Castleisland. 
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16.795.  Do  not,  please,  put  upon  me  a  long  conversation  with  Mr.  Bolton,  but  answer 
my  question.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  getting  up  evidence,  either  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  it  yourself  or  for  the  purpose  of  other  persons  giving  it  ? — I  have  not 
been  engaged.  I  went  to  Castleisland  for  that  trial,  and  I  did  not  stir  those  things 
since. 

16.796.  When  ? — At  the  time  of  the  O’Donnell  trial.  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Bolton  as  I 
tell  you. 

16.797.  When  did  you  come  over  to  London  ?—  I  came  over  on  the  first  of  this 
month. 

16.798.  The  1st  of  November  ?— The  1st  of  November. 

( The  President.)  We  have  had  all  this  before. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  I  will  at  once  fall  in  with  your  Lordship’s  suggestion,  if  your  Lord- 
ships  wish.  There  is  one  point  I  wanted  to  get,  if  I  could.  I  will  come  do  the  question 
at  once.  I  want  to  ascertain  this. 

16.799.  Do  I  understand  that  during  the  time  that  you,  and  so  far  as  you  know 
these  other  police  constables  and  inspectors,  are  here  in  London  you  are  receiving  your 
Government  pay  ? — Yes,  my  pay  is  going  on,  of  course. 

16.800.  And  are  you,  in  addition,  receiving  money  from  the  “  Times  ”  newspaper? — 
I  have  not  got  any  moneys  from  the  “  Times  ”  newspaper  since  I  came  to  London. 

16.801.  Who  found  the  money  for  you  to  come  over  here? — I  got  51.  with  the 
subpoena  or  after  I  arrived  here. 

16.802.  Is  that  all  you  have  had  ? — That  is  all  I  have  had.  I  was  paid  my  expenses 
in  the  other  case  the  same  as  anyone  else. 

16.803.  Now  I  want  to  ask  you  with  regard  to  what  you  have  said  as  to  Mr.  Shehan, 
one  of  the  Irish  members.  You  have  spoken  of  a  speech  that  he  made  ?— Yes,  he 
spoke  at  Gneeveguilla. 

16.804.  Where  is  Mr.  Shehan  now? — Well,  I  saw  that  he  was  arrested.  I  do  not 
know  where  he  is  now. 

16.805.  I  suppose  you  have  a  pretty  srood  idea  where  he  is  ? — No  ;  I  saw  also  that 
he  Avas  liberated  on  bail,  and  I  have  not  read  anything  about  the  case  since. 

(Mr.  Lochvood.)  I  am  very  anxious  not  to  go  over  any  ground  which  has  been  gone 
over  before,  but  this  has  not  been  touched  upon,  I  think,  by  either  of  my  learned 
friends. 

16.806.  You  say  in  this  note  you  have  got - ? — It  was  Dr.  Moriarty  made  that 

speech. 

(Mr.  Lochvood.)  My  Lord  I  have  got  here  the  document  which  this  witness  pro¬ 
duced.  I  will  read  from  it  before  I  put  a  question  to  him.  “  Dr.  Moriarty  announced 
“  himself  an  ardent  admirer  and  follower  of  James  Stephens.  He  also  stated  that  he 
“  was  well  acquainted  with  all  the  leaders  of  the  Fenian  movement.” 

16.807.  Did  you  hear  him  say  that? — Yes. 

16.808.  Did  you  furnish  this  account  to  any  person  as  to  what  Dr.  Moriarty  said  at 
Knocknagoshil  “  was  intimately  acquainted  with  all  the  great  nationalists  of  England, 
“  Scotland,  and  America,  and  was  an  ardent  follower  of  that  great  man  James 
“  Stephens,  and  would  always  remain  a  follower  of  his.”  Is  that  a  report  of  the  speech 
that  you  furnished  at  any  time  ? — No,  it  is  a  report,  I  think,  furnished  by  Sergeant 
Hourican. 

( Sir  H.  James.)  The  two  names  are  given. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  I  can  read  that. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  I  did  not  think  you  saw  it. 

16.809.  (Mr.  Lockwood.)  Your  recollection  was,  he  said  he  was  acquainted  with  the 
leaders  of  the  Fenian  movement  ? — That  is  my  recollection. 

16.810.  But  you  are  not  responsible  for  the  other  ? — No. 

16.811.  Mr.  Shehan  denounced  outrage,  did  he  not,  at  that  meeting  ? — I  do  not 
remember. 

16.812.  Just  think? — I  did  not  take  any  note  of  any  speech  that  was  delivered  there, 
except  Dr.  Moriarty’s. 

16.813.  Did  not  Mr.  Shehan  denounce  outrage  at  that  meeting?  —  I  cannot  say 
whether  he  did ;  I  cannot  say  one  way  or  the  other. 

16.814.  You  cannot  say  whether  he  did  or  not? — No. 

16.815.  Did  you  provide  this  report  of  Mr.  Shehan’s  speech? — No,  I  did  not. 

16.816.  (Sir  H.  James.)  He  said  he  did  not  ? — I  did  not  furnish  any  report  of  a  speech. 
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( The  President.)  There  was  another  man  present. 

(Mr.  Loclcivood.)  He  was  asked. 

( The  President.)  Yes,  he  said  there  was  another  man,  Honrican. 

16.817.  (Mr.  Lockwood.)  That  is  as  to  Moriarty’s  speech  ?— Hourican  was 
to  take  notes  at  that  meeting. 

16.818.  Is  Hourican  here  ? — He  is. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Davitt. 

16.819.  You  know  a  large  number  of  Leaguers,  I  presume  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

16.820.  How  many  Land  Leagures  did  you  arrest  for  being  members  of  a  secret 
society  ? — I  did  not  arrest  any  Land  Leaguers. 

16.821.  You  did  not? — Those  were  arrested  for  being  suspected  of  being  con¬ 
cerned  in - 

16.822.  That  is  not  the  question.  How  many  Land  Leaguers  did  you  arrest  for 
being  members  of  a  secret  society  ? — I  believe  those  were  nearly  all  Land  Leaguers. 

16.823.  Were  they  arrested  for  being  members  of  a  secret  society  ? — No. 

16.824.  Did  you  charge  them  with  being  members  of  a  secret  society  ? — No,  there 
was  not  any  specific  charge  against  them. 

16.825.  Is  not  membership  of  a  secret  society  considered  a  serious  offence  against 
the  law  ? — Yes,  it  is. 

16.826.  Then,  if  you  knew  so  many  Leaguers  to  be  members  of  a  secret  society  why 
did  you  not  arrest  them  ? — A  man  might  be  a  member  of  a  secret  society  and  do  nothing 
to  bring  him  within  the  power  of  the  law. 

16.827.  I  asked  you  if  you  did  not  consider  membership  of  a  secret  society  to  be  a 
serious  offence  against  the  law  ? — Oh,  I  do  not  think  it  is. 

16.828.  You  do  not  think  it  is? — I  do  not  think  it  is.  So  long  as  a  man  keeps  from 
crime  I  do  not  think  he  can  be  interfered  with. 

16.829.  He  may  be  a  member  of  a  secret  society  ? — Yes. 

16.830.  No  matter  what  his  object  is?  —  Except  his  object  is  to  upset  the 
Government. 

16.831.  If  his  object  was  to  murder  people  you  would  not  arrest  him  on  suspicion? — 
No. 

16.832.  You  would  not? — No. 

16.833.  You  would  not  try  to  proceed  against  such  a  conspiracy? — I  would  if  I 
could  get  information,  but  conspiracy  for  murder  is  not  a  case  in  which  you  can  arrest 
without  a  warrant. 

16.834.  Now,  with  reference  to  the  threatening  letters.  A  great  number  of  those 
outrages  that  you  have  testified  about  consisted  in  threatening  letters  and  notices  ? — 
There  were  a  good  many. 

16.835.  I  suppose  you  have  noticed  that  the  phraseology  is  about  the  same  in  the 
whole  of  them  ? — Well,  some  of  them  are  worse  than  others. 

16.836.  There  is  not  much  difference.  There  is  a  strong  family  resemblance  ? — Yes, 
there  is. 

16.837.  In  the  diction,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  What  steps  did  you  take  to  find 
the  authors  of  those  cowardly  threatening  notices? — We  did  all  we  could  to  bring  the 
parties  to  justice,  but  we  could  not  get  any  information  about  them. 

16.838.  What  steps  did  you  take  to  find  information  ? — In  some  instances  I  obtained 
specimens  of  handwriting,  and  the  case  was  not  considered  strong  enough. 

16.839.  Are  yoa  familiar  with  the  handwriting  of  many  Land  Leaguers  in  Castle- 
island? — Yes,  I  know  some  of  them. 

16.840.  Did  you  compare  the  threatening  notices  with  such  handwriting  ? — I  did  in 
some  cases. 

16.841.  And  you  did  not  find  any  resemblance? — In  some  cases  I  almost  knew  who 
were1  the  writers,  but  it  could  not  be  proved. 

16.842.  You  almost  knew  ? — It  could  not  be  proved. 

16.843.  That  is  inconsistent.  If  you  almost  knew  who  the  authors  were,  why  could 
not  it  be  proved  ? — Well,  the  handwriting  was  so  disguised  that  I  do  not  think  any 
jury  would  convict  in  the  case. 
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16.844.  But  experts  would  discover  the  connexion.  Did  you  consult  any  expert  ? — 
I  did  not  think  a  jury,  I  do  not  still  think  any  jury,  would  convict  in  the  cases  I  had. 

16.845.  It  is  not  your  duty  to  anticipate  what  a  jury  will  do,  is  it? — Oh,  yes  it  is. 

16.846.  Then  if  you  think  a  jury  will  not  convict,  you  take  no  further  steps  to  bring 
persons  suspected  to  justice? — The  magistrates  would  very  likely  not  return  the  case 
for  trial  at  all. 

16.847.  Did  you  charge  any  Land  Leaguer  with  writing  any  of  these  threatening 
notices  ? — I  did  not. 


Re-examined  by  Sir  H.  James. 

16.848.  You  were  asked  first  by  my  friend  as  to  the  meeting  of  January  6th,  1886. 
Did  you  see  Mr.  Edward  Harrington  at  that  meeting  ? — I  saw  him  at  that  meeting  and 
heard  him  speak. 

16.849.  Of  course  then,  when  he  was  speaking,  he  was  on  the  platform  ? — Yes. 

16.850.  Did  you  see  him  at  other  parts  of  the  meeting  besides  on  the  platform  ? — 
Yes,  I  saw  him  in  the  crowd  part  of  the  time,  moving  round  near  the  platform. 

16.851.  Was  he  or  was  he  not  taking  an  active  part  at  the  meeting  ? — Oh,  yes,  he 
was. 

16.852.  As  far  as  you  know  was  he  present  when  Dr.  Moriarty  spoke  ? — My  recol¬ 
lection  of  it  is  that  he  was,  but  I  would  not  be  positive. 

16.853.  Now,  there  were  other  persons  on  the  platform,  of  course,  besides  Mr.  Har¬ 
rington  ? — Yes,  the  Rev.  Father  Casey  was  there. 

16.854.  When  Dr.  Moriarty  spoke,  as  you  have  sworn  he  has  spoken,  did  you  hear 
anyone  dissent  from  what  he  said  ? — No,  not  one. 

16.855.  Now,  you  have  told  my  learned  friend  Sir  Charles  Russell  that  in  the  period 
you  were  at  Castleisland,  from  the  4th  of  December  1880  to  July  1886,  you  think  there 
were  some  20  sham  outrages.  In  any  one  of  those  cases  of  sham  outrages  was  any 
person  ever  injured? — No. 

16.856.  Of  course,  in  many  of  the  others  you  have  given  us  persons  were  injured  ? — 
Yes. 

16.857.  Now,  did  you  do  your  very  best  to  discover  whether  the  outrages  that  came 
before  your  notice  were  real  or  sham  ? — Yes,  in  every  case.  Every  possible  inquiry 
was  made  into  the  outrages. 

16.858.  Was  such  information  as  you  obtained  placed  before  the  head  official ;  I 
think  the  Inspector-General,  is  not  it  ? — Yes. 

16.859.  Was  that  so  ? — Yes. 

16.860.  Were  the  papers  ever  returned  to  you  for  further  inquiry  ? — Yes,  frequently. 

16.861.  What  do  you  suggest  was  the  motive  of  the  shamou  trages  ? — In  some  cases — 
now  that  is  one  that  I  referred  to — firing  into  the  house  of  Lenihan.  I  believe  that 
was  got  up  just  with  a  view  to  give  him  an  excuse  for  not  paying  his  rent. 

16.862.  To  your  knowledge  was  any  successful  claim  ever  made  for  compensation 
in  the  case  of  these  sham  outrages  ? — Oh,  no. 

16.863.  I  will  ask  you  a  little  more  about  that  in  a  moment.  To  your  knowledge 
would  any  case  be  reported  so  as  to  appear  in  a  return  as  a  real  outrage  when  it  was  a 
sham  outrage  ? — No,  because  the  full  circumstances  of  the  case  were  reported  in  the 
first  instance,  and  the  district  inspector  had  then  to  write  to  know  whether  it  would  be 
classed  as  an  outrage  or  not,  and  the  description  of  outrage  in  which  it  would  be 
classed. 

16.864.  So  far  as  parliamentary  return  is  concerned  it  would  be  the  return  of  real 
outrage  and  not  sham  outrage  that  would  eventually  appear? — Yes. 

16.865.  As  far  as  you  know  has  every  cafe  been  taken  to  return  only  the  real 
outrage  ? — Only  the  real  outrage. 

16.866.  My  friend  has  mentioned  and  pointed  out  to  you  that  in  all  this  list  of 
outrages  you  have  given,  mentioning  several  hundreds,  I  think,  two  were  what  you 
would  call  sham  or  unfounded  outrages  ? — Yes. 

16.867.  Was  it  your  intention  to  place  before  the  Court  the  real  outrages  only  ? — It 
was,  to  be  sure. 
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16.868.  My  friend  lias  also  asked  you  whether  you  did  not  prove  before  the  Court 
the  sham  outrages  ? 

( Sir  C.  Russell.)  That  it  not  what  I  asked  him  at  all. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  The  contradiction  is  a  little  more  strong  in  its  terms  than  I  think  is 
right,  but  I  think  my  friend  said,  Why  did  you  not  tell  the  Court  to-day  of  these  sham 
outrages  ? 

( Sir  C.  Russell.)  Yes,  certainly. 

16.869.  (Sir  H.  James.)  My  friend  asked  you  why  did  you  not  tell  the  Court  to-day 
of  these  sham  outrages  ?  That  is  what  I  ask  in  the  first  instance,  was  it  because  you 
desired  to  give  the  real  outrages  ? — Yes. 

16.870.  Was  it  with  that  intention  you  gave  your  evidence  to-day? — Yes,  I  would 
not  do  otherwise  than  the  book. 

16.871.  The  book  was  before  you  and  produced  in  Court,  and  these  entries  were 
before  my  friend  ? — Yes. 

16.872.  As  to  the  claims  for  compensation,  I  think  they  go  before  the  Road  Sessions 
first  ? — Yes  ;  the  Presentment  Sessions  it  is  called. 

16.873.  There  is  a  sworn  information  there  ? — The  magistrates  and  a  certain  number 

of  cesspayers - 

16.874.  Is  there  a  sworn  information  made  by  the  person  claiming? — Three  days 
after  the  injury  it  must  be  made. 

16.875.  Before  they  go  to  the  Presentment  Sessions  ? — Yes. 

16.876.  Then  you  go  from  the  Presentment  Sessions  to  the  grand  jury  ? — Yes. 

16.877.  Then  there  is  an  appeal  from  the  grand  jury  to  the  assizes  with,  if  ordered, 
a  trial  before  a  petty  jury  ? — Yes. 

16.878.  Can  the  ratepayers  appear  and  oppose  in  their  own  interest  the  payment  of 
that  compensation? — Part  of  the  persons  who  allot  the  compensation  in  the  first 
instance  are  ratepayers  of  the  district. 

16.879.  That  is  at  the  Presentment  Sessions  ? — Yes ;  there  may  be  two  or  three  votes 
on  the  amount  awarded.  One  man  may  suggest  a  oertain  amount;  another  may 
move  that  it  be  reduced  by  so  much,  and  eventually  the  amount  is  fixed  in  that  way. 

16.880.  Do  the  ratepayers  appear  ever  represented  by  legal  persons  and  oppose  ? — 
Almost  invariably  ;  whenever  there  is  any  doubt  about  the  claim. 

16.881.  And  the  witnesses  are  cross-examined  and  witnesses  called  to  reply  ? _ Yes. 

16.882.  1  he  police  have  no  locus  standi  ,*  but  are  you  called  sometimes  as  witnesses? 
— Yes. 

16.883.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  mentioned  one,  but  was  there  any  case  where  in 
your  opinion  compensation  was  given  where  the  outrage  was  a  sham  one  ? — I  would 
not  say  it  was  a  sham  one,  being  an  accidental  outrage. 

16.884.  But  not  a  malicious  injury  ? — Yes. 

16.885.  In  all  your  experience  is  that  the  only  one  you  know  of  ? — Well,  that  is  the 
only  one  I  remember  now,  anyway.  That  is  Eneas  Lain’s  ;  and  there  was  another 
house  burnt  which  to  my  mind  was  very  doubtful  too,  but  it  was  an  accident. 

16.886.  My  friends  have  asked  you  whether  you  knew  of  raids  for  arms  before 
this  period  we  are  speaking  of  of  1880.  The  raids  for  arms  which  have  occurred  sinoe 
1880  I  understand  to  have  been  raids  for  arms  at  night? — Yes. 

16.887.  What  was  the  period  you  Avere  speaking  of  when  you  said  when  the  Fenians 
rose  ? — About  1867  ;  from  1865  to  1867. 

16.888.  That  was  almost  an  outbreak  ? — Yes. 

16.889.  \\  e  know  the  particulars.  There  were  some  takings  of  arms  then  by  the 
Fenians  for  the  purpose  of  being  used  ?— Yes,  in  broad  daylight,  about  9  o’clock. 

16.890.  Did  that  occur  at  night  or  in  broad  daylight? — The  raid  was  in  the  morning, 

about  9  o’clock.  ° 

16.891.  The  only  other  instance  my  friend  gave  Avas  the  tradesman’s  shop,  I  think,  in 
Cork  ? — Yes,  that  Avas  the  case  I  referred  to. 

16.892.  Was  that  a  Fenian  ? — Yes. 

16.893.  1  hat  Avas  in  broad  daylight  too  ? — Yes.  The  raid  at  the  barracks  I  referred 
to,  I  believe,  Avas  at  night. 

r  16,894.  (Mr.  Lockwood.)  That  Avas  at  night,  was  not  it? — 1  believe  it  Avas  at  night. 
That  Avas  not  a  raid,  it  Avas  simply  larceny  of  the  arms.  They  Avere  taken  by  stealth. 
There  was  no  raid  made  by  force  like  the  recent  raids. 
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16.895.  ( Sir  H.  James.)  Did  that  Fenian  raid  for  arms  and  this  attack  on  the  shop 
in  Cork  in  any  way  answer  to  these  moonlighting  raids  ? — Oh,  no,  not  to  my  know- 
ledge. 

16.896.  I  think  you  have  said  that  during  the  whole  of  this  time  you  have  only 
known  one  man  who,  in  your  opinion,  asked  for  police  protection  without  cause  ? — 
Yes  ;  that  is  all  I  remember,  and  that  man  only  got  it  for  a  couple  of  nights  by 
patrol. 

16.897.  Have  many  or  few  persons  for  good  cause  obtained  police  protection? — 
Yes.’ 

16.898.  Well,  which? — For  good  cause. 

16.899.  Have  many  or  few  ;  have  you  had  many  such  applications  ? — Oh,  many. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  I  really  must  ask  my  friend  not  to  make  observations. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  I  made  an  observation  to  my  friend,  not  to  the  Court.  I  ven¬ 
tured  to  suggest  to  him  that  a  great  deal  of  this  was  ground  which  had  been  gone 
over  before. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  I  will  only  say  I  will  beg  my  friend  not  to  take  this  course  again. 
A  constant  running  interruption  is  neither  courteous,  nor  does  it  assist  at  all. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  I  do  not  think  that  observation  is  justifiable. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  I  have  been  scarcely  allowed  to  put  one  question  without  obser¬ 
vations. 

(Mr.  Reid.)  I  do  not  know  whether  my  friend  refers  to  me,  but  I  have  not  made  an 
observation  in  the  course  of  the  case. 

(Mr.  Lockivood.)  I  can  assure  my  learned  friend  I  had  no  intention  to  cause  him  any 
annoyance  whatever ;  but  it  did  occur  to  me,  as  was  very  justly  said  by  one  of  your 
Lordships  in  my  cross-examination,  that  I  was  alluding  to  matters  that  had  been  gone 
over  before,  that  my  friend  would  take  the  hint  from  me  without  making  an  unneces¬ 
sary  fuss. 

( Sir  E.  James.)  No  question  was  asked  as  to  the  number  of  persons  who  asked  for 
police  protection.  Upon  asking  that  question,  which  I  thought  was  relevant,  my  friend 
made  an  observation  to  me  which  I  would  request  him  if  he  would  be  kind  enough, 
not  to  make  again. 

16.900.  Had  many  persons  made  applications  to  you  for  police  protection? — Yes. 

16.901.  Do  you  think  those  applications  were  well-founded,  and  for  good  cause? — 1 
do,  and  necessary  in  all  cases. 

16.902.  Without  such  police  protection  do  you  think  there  would  have  been  injury 
occasioned  to  those  persons  ? — I  do. 

16.903.  My  friend  Sir  Charles  Russell  asked  you  about  Mr.  Irwin  having  taken 
your  evidence.  I  believe  you  and  Mr.  Irwin  were  living  together  ? — Yes,  he  was 
stationed  with  me  part  of  the  time  in  Castleisland. 

16.904.  And  since  you  have  been  in  London  has  he  been  at  the  hotel  with  you  ? — 
Yes,  he  has  been  frequently. 

16.905.  I  believe  he  not  only  was  well  known  to  you,  but  he  married  a  relative  of 
yours  ? — Yes,  of  my  wife’s. 

16.906.  A  niece  of  your  wife’s,  I  think ;  and  did  you  ask  him  to  take  down  your 
evidence? — I  did. 

16.907.  Then  afterwards,  I  believe,  you  furnished  it  to  Mr.  Soames  and  he  went 
through  it  with  you? — Yes.  I  gave  it  him  ;  I  sent  a  letter  to  Mr.  Soames’s  office, 

16.908.  You  went,  we  know,  on  December  4th,  1880,  to  this  place,  Castleisland  ? — 
Yes. 

16.909.  Shortly  afterwards  was  the  police  increased  ? — Yes.  , 

16.910.  When  was  it  that  the  police  in  numbers  were  increased  ? — They  were 
increasing  almost  monthly  from  1880  to,  I  think,  1882. 

16.911.  You  are  speaking  of  December  ? — Yes ;  I  think  in  1882  the  police  force 
was  about  the  largest  in  my  time. 

16.912.  When  was  the  first  increase  made  in  the  police  force  after  you  went  there 
in  December  ? — It  was  made  the  month  I  went  there  in  December. 

(Mr.  Reid.)  We  never  asked  a  question  about  this  in  cross-examination. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  I  beg  my  friend’s  pardon,  Sir  Charles  Russell  most  distinctly  asked 
as  to  the  extension  of  the  district  and  the  extension  of  the  police  force. 

(The  President.)  Yes,  I  have  a  recollection  of  that. 
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(Mr.  Reid.)  Increase  of  the  police  force,  my  Lord. 

( Sir  II.  James.)  Yes. 

(The  President.)  Certain  details  were  given. 

16.913.  (Sir  H.  James.)  December  4th  you  went  there.  How  s,oon  after  that  was 
the  police  force  increased  ? — They  were  increased  in  that  month. 

(The  President.)  The  extension  of  the  district  was  referred  to. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  Extension  of  the  district  was  referred  to. 

(Mr.  Reid.)  The  extent  of  the  district,  but  not  a  word  about  police. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  The  evidence  was  given  about  the  turning  it  into  an  officer’s 
quarter.  The  witness  himself  said  the  police  force  was  increased,  and  that  it  became 
an  officer’s  quarter.  The  district  was  also  altered  in  consequence  of  the  increase  of 
the  police  force. 

(The  President.)  I  do  not  exactly  see  the  bearing  of  it. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  It  is  to  show,  if  your  Lordship  pleases,  the  increase  of  crime. 

(Mr.  Reid.)  That  is  shown  by  the  numbers  in  the  figures. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  I  purpose,  if  your  Lordship  pleases — if  you  see  no  objection — to  ask, 
without  my  friend’s  consent,  if  there  was  an  increased  police  force.  I  wish  to  establish 
that  fact.  The  reason  of  it  I  wish  to  see. 

(The  President.)  Yes ;  at  any  rate  I  shall  allow  you  to  do  so,  and  if  it  is  thought  of 
sufficient  importance  you  can  cross-examine  again  upon  it,  Mr.  Reid. 

16.914.  (Sir  E.  James.)  December  4th  you  went  there.  When  was  the  first  increase 
of  the  police  force  ? — I  think  there  was  an  increase  that  very  month. 

16.915.  What  necessitated  that  increase? — The  number  of  outrages  that  occurred 
in  the  district. 

16.916.  You,  of  course,  do  not,  except  by  hearsay,  of  your  own  knowledge  know 
the  number  of  outrages  before  December  4th? — No,  I  do  not. 

16.917.  But  after  you  came  there  did  the  outrages  increase? — Yes,  very  much. 

16.918.  Outrages  of  the  character  you  have  given  us  to-day  ? — Yes. 

16.919.  And  the  real  outrages  ? — Yes. 

16.920.  I  want,  if  I  can,  to  get  from  you  this  date.  You  gave  my  friend,  Sir 
Charles  Russell,  the  names  of  particular  Land  League  branches.  I  want  one  more 
particular  about  Firies.  Were  you  giving  to  my  friend,  Sir  Charles  Russell,  the  Land 
League  branches  in  your  own  district  ? — In  the  district  of  Castleisland  when  it  became  a 

district. 

16.921.  That  is  when  it  became  a  district? — Yes. 

16.922.  It  had  been  a  larger  district,  had  it,  and  then  was  there  more  concentration, 
or  was  it  increased  ? — First  it  formed  portion  of  the  Tralee  district.  On  the  14th 
December  1880,  in  consequence  of  the  crime  that  was  in  the  district  it  was  made  a 
district  inspector’s  station,  and  took  in  some  of  the  districts  of  Listowel,  and  Killarney 
and  Tralee. 

16.923.  After  that  was  done  did  it  become  the  district  of  the  sort  which  you  have 
mentioned  10  or  11  miles  long  and  4  broad? — It  did,  more. 

16.924.  I  do  not  quite  follow  you.  When  you  first  went  there  on  December  4th  was 
it  a  district  at  all  ? — It  was  a  sub-district.  It  formed  portion  of  the  Tralee  district. 

16.925.  Was  it  then  constituted  of  that  area,  10  miles  long  and  4  miles  broad  ? — It 
was  nearly  that. 

16.926.  When  was  it  altered  so  as  to  become  a  district  itself  with  a  larger  area  ? — 
On  the  14th  December  1880. 

16.927.  That  is  10  days  after  you  went  there  ? — Yes. 

16.928.  What  was  its  length  and  breadth  then  ? — I  think  it  would  be  about  26  miles 
long  then,  and  about  10  miles  wide. 

16.929.  I  think  that  is  the  length  and  breadth  you  mentioned  in  your  examination- 
in-chief? — Yes. 

16.930.  Were  these  two  places  you  mentioned  Castleisland  itself,  and  I  think  you 
gave  the  name  of  Cordal  ? — Yes. 

16.931.  Were  those  places  within  the  sub-district  or  within  the  larger  district  ? — 
Castleisland  and  Cordal  were  in  the  sub-district. 

16.932.  In  the  larger  district,  the  26  miles  by  10  or  11,  had  you  more  Land  League 
“  branches  ”? — Yes. 
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16.933.  What  were  those  branches  you  mentioned.  Firies  was  one  ? — Firies,  Knock- 
nagoshil,  Brosna,  and  Cordal,  that  was  in  the  other  ;  I  am  not  sure  whether  there  was  a 
branch  at  Curragh  or  not ;  I  think  there  was. 

16.934.  I  will  take  Firies.  If  you  do  not  know,  say  you  do  not.  Can  you  tell  me 
when  they  were  first  established  ?— No,  I  do  not  know. 

16,635.  Was  it  long  or  shortly  after  you  went  there? — I  could  not  say. 

16.936.  You  have  spoken,  too,  of  the  suppression  of  the  Land  League.  The  date 
October  1881  was  given  you,  I  have  no  doubt  that  is  correct.  Where  did  the 
ladies  of  the  Land  League  meet  ? — The  Ladies’  Land  League  in  Castleisland  met  in  the 
house  of  a  man  named  Callaghan.  He  was  a  flour  merchant.  I  am  not  sure  whether 
it  was  Callaghan.  1  think  it  was  Tim  Horan’s  house.  It  was  some  house  adjoining 
Callaghan’s  if  it  was  not  Callaghan’s. 

16.937.  Did  any  of  the  old  leaguers  attend  when  the  meetings  were  held,  or  not.  I 
do  not  know  how  that  is  ? — I  do  not  think  there  were  any  men  at  those  meetings. 

16.938.  Very  well ;  I  will  take  it  so  for  the  moment.  Do  you  know  who  was  the 
secretary  of  the  Ladies’  Land  League  ? — I  know  her  very  well,  but  I  do  not  remember 
the  name  now  ;  Mrs.  O’Sullivan  was  the  secretary. 

16.939.  Give  me  again  the  house  you  say  you  think  they  met  at  ? — I  think  it  was  a 
house  belonging  to  Timothy  Horan. 

16.940.  You  have  mentioned  two.  Is  that  the  same  Timothy  Horan  who  was  the 
secretary  of  the  Land  League? — Yes. 

16.941.  When  the  National  League  came  into  existence  you  saw  people,  I  presume, 
attending  the  meetings  of  the  National  League  ? — I  did. 

16.942.  Were  they  or  were  they  not  the  same  people  who  had  attended  the  Land 
League  ? — Yes. 

16.943.  Which  ? — The  same.  They  met  in  a  different  house,  though. 

16.944.  They  met  in  a  different  house,  but  were  the  same  people  ? — Yes. 

16.945.  You  were  pressed  about  certain  people  who  were  arrested.  Was  a  person 
named  Kenny  arrested  ? — Yes. 

16.946.  Who  was  he  ? — He  was  President  of  the  League  at  the  time  he  was 
arrested . 

16.947.  Had  he  continued  a  member  of  the  League  or  had  he  been  suspended  at 
all  ? — I  am  not  quite  sure.  I  think  he  was. 

16.948.  I  will  not  ask  you  ? — I  think  he  was. 

16.949.  You  have  been  asked  by  many  of  my  friends  as  to  these  moonlighters.  You 
have  known,  of  course,  certain  persons  who  were  arrested  and  punished  for  different 
crimes  ? — Yes. 

16.950.  To  your  knowledge,  were  any  of  those  persons  members  of  the  Land 
League  ? — Well,  I  believe  they  were.  I  saw  them  attending  meetings. 

(Mr.  Reid.)  No. 

( Sir  H.  James.)  He  is  going  to  give  the  reasons. 

16.951.  You  saw  them  attending  meetings? — Yes,  and  active  at  any  meetings  that 
were  got  up.  I  could  not  say  they  were  members  of  the  League,  because  I  went  into 
the  INational  League  one  day,  and  I  was  ordered  out  by  several  men. 

16.952.  Have  you  seen  these  persons  who  were  arrested  attending  the  meetings  of 
the  Land  League  ? — I  have. 

16.953.  And  the  National  League? — I  have. 

16.954.  Can  you  give  their  names  if  necessary  ? — I  have  a  lot  of  names  I  could  give. 
I  know  a  lot  of  men  who  were  convicted,  who,  I  believe,  were  members  of  the 
League. 

16.955.  Do  you  know  a  man  named  Crowley  ? — Yes,  I  did. 

16.956.  What  was  he,  if  anything,  in  connexion  with  the  League  ? — I  believe  he  was 
the  secretary  of  the  Scartlaglen  League. 

16.957.  Was  he  arrested  and  tried  and  convicted  of  any  offence  ? — I  was  away  at 
that  time,  but  I  heard  that  he  was.  Mr.  Davis  would  know. 

16.958.  Very  well.  We  will  prove  that  from  him.  My  friend  Mr.  Reid  asked  you 
whether  you  had  any  reason  for  saying  the  moonlighters  belonged  to  the  Land  League. 
I  think  it  was  put  to  you  before.  Did  most  of  the  people  in  the  neighbourhood  belong 
to  the  Land  League?— They  did,  yes. 
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16.959.  The  farmers  and  farmers’  sons  ? — Yes. 

16.960.  Did  you  have  to  make  inquiry  from  time  to  time  when  crime  had  been  com¬ 
mitted  so  as  to  endeavour  to  detect  the  criminal  ? — Yes. 

16.961.  Could  you  ever  obtain  any  information  from  any  persons  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  about  the  commission  of  crime? — No. 

16.962.  Did  you  ever  receive  any  assistance  in  the  detection  of  crime? — In  very  few 
instances.  That  case  of  the  outrage  at  Carker  was  one  in  which  we  got  assistance  from 
the  people  that  were  attacked. 

16.963.  But  I  am  speaking  of  the  people  who  were  not  attacked  ? — Oh,  no. 

16.964.  When  you  say  you  sought  information  from  the  people  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood,  you  have  told  me  they  were  all  Land  Leaguers,  were  you  trying  to  obtain 
information  from  those  persons  you  have  mentioned  as  being  Land  Leaguers  ? — I 
was. 

16.965.  Did  you  obtain  either  information  or  assistance  in  the  detection  of  crime 
from  those  people  ? — No. 

16.966.  Did  you  receive  any  information  or  assistance  when  you  were  endeavouring 
to  detect  crime? — No;  sometimes  I  got  hints  which  might  have  been  useful  if  they 
had  been  given  in  time,  but  in  very  few  cases  did  I  get  any  assistance  at  all. 

16.967.  Even  when  applying  to  the  persons  who  had  been  the  subjects  of  these 
outrages,  could  you  obtain  free  information  from  them  ? — No,  in  many  cases  they  told 
me  that  even  if  they  had  known  they  would  not  tell  me,  and  I  believe  it  would  have 
been  as  much  as  their  lives  would  have  been  worth  to  do  so. 

16.968.  My  friend  also  asked  you  very  emphatically  if  you  had  ever  reported  any 
person  or  persons  as  belonging  to  any  secret  societies.  Could  you  obtain  positive  proof 
of  their  belonging  to  secret  societies  ? — No. 

16.969.  In  fact,  could  you  obtain  proof  of  their  having  committed  the  crimes  which 
you  attribute  to  the  secret  societies  ? — No,  I  could  not. 

16.970.  There  was  one  particular  case  my  friend  thought  right  to  ask  you  about 
On  the  13th  of  February  1881,  the  house  of  William  Saunders  was  visited  by  an 
armed  and  disguised  party,  who  demanded  admittance  in  the  name  of  the  Land 
League.  I  think  it  was  my  friend  Mr.  Reid  who  asked  you  whether  you  had  got  that  in 
that  book,  which  of  course  you  had  not  there.  You  told  him  you  got  the  information 
from  Miss  Saunders  ? — Yes. 

16.971.  Was  there  a  trial  on  account  of  this  ? — There  was. 

16.972.  Was  Miss  Saunders  examined  as  a  witness  ? — She  was. 

16.973.  Where  was  the  trial  ? — The  trial  was  at  Tralee,  and  it  was  stated  there,  too, 
what  I  have  stated  to-day. 

16.974.  Were  the  persons  who  committed  that  outrage  convicted? — There  was  one 
man  convicted. 

16.975.  What  was  the  name  of  the  man  ? — A  man  named  Laughlin.  I  think  his 
name  was  William  Laughlin.  He  got  10  years’  penal  servitude. 

16.976.  He  was  found  guilty  and  received  10  years’  penal  servitude? — Yes. 

16.977.  Was  Miss  Sauciers  examined  and  cross-examined  ? — She  was. 

16.978.  {Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  You  were  there  I  suppose  ? — Yes,  I  was  there. 

16.979.  Was  that  man  Laughlin,  do  not  tell  me  if  you  do  not  know,  a  Land  Leaguer 
or  not  ? — I  believe  he  was. 

{Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  I  should  like  to  ask  one  quetsion. 

( The  President.)  You  mean  as  to  the  police. 

{Mr.  R.  T.  Iteid.)  About  the  last  question,  not  upon  that  other  matter,  but  the  last 
question  about  his  belief  that  this  man  was  a  Land  Leaguer  ? 

{The  President.)  Yes. 


Further  cross-examined  by  Mr.  R.  T.  Reid. 

16.980.  Do  you  know  whether  he  was  a  Land  Leaguer  or  not  ? — I  could  not  say,  but 
I  believe  he  was. 

16.981.  Why  do  you  say  you  believe  he  was.  What  is  your  ground  for  belief  ? — 
Nearly  every  man  like  him  in  the  district  was  a  member  of  the  League. 

16.982.  Nearly  every  man  like  him  in  the  district  was  a  member  of  the  League,  and 
that  is  your  ground  for  saying  you  believe  ? — And  from  the  associates  he  had.  He  was 
arrested  with  fellows  that  I  am  almost  certain  were  Land  Leaguers. 
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{The  President.)  I  am  going  to  take  an  opportunity  of  asking,  not  that  I  want  it  now 
but  we  shall  see  what  information  we  have  by-and-by  ;  have  you  a  ny  means  of 
ascertaining  the  names  of  the  members  of  the  League. 

{Mr.  B.  T.  Reid.)  My  Lord,  I  will  try.  I  was  given  to  understand,  of  course,  a  par¬ 
ticular  state  of  things,  or  otherwise  I  would  not  have  put  the  question.  I  was  given  to 
understand  he  was  not. 

{The  President.)  I  am  only  asking  for  information. 

{Mr.  B.  T.  Reid.)  I  will  try  and  obtain  that,  and  supply  the  information  to  your 
Lordship. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Biggar. 

16.983.  {Mr.  Biggar.)  My  Lord,  I  should  like  to  ask  the  witness  this.  The  witness 
has  repeatedly  said  he  had  seen  persons  at  meetings  of  the  National  or  Land  League. 
What  I  would  like  to  ask  is  whether,  in  giving  his  evidence,  he  would  draw  a  distinction 
between  large  open  or  public  meetings,  and  meetings  of  the  Executive,  or  meetings  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Land  League  ? — Well,  I  saw  them  attend  both. 

16.984.  In  every  case  that  you  have  given  evidence  about?— I  do  not  quite  under¬ 
stand  your  question. 

16.985.  The  question  is  simply  this — whether  in  giving  evidence  that  a  person  was 
present  at  a  Land  League  or  National  League  meeting,  you  mean  one  of  the  large 
public  open  air  meetings,  or  whether  you  mean  meetings  of  the  executive  of  the  League 
in  a  private  house.  Do  you  draw  a  distinction  ? — Well,  I  mean  both,  for  nearly  all  the 
men  I  saw  at  public  meetings  I  have  seen  at  other  meetings  now  and  again  at  the 
League. 

16.986.  And  do  you  mean  to  swear  that  all  the  people  you  have  seen  at  the  large 
open-air  meetings  you  have  also  seen  at  the  meetings  of  the  executive  at  the  private 
meetings  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

16.987.  What  do  you  mean  ? — I  mean  the  parties  I  refer  to  as  being  reputed  men  of 
the  League — that  I  have  seen  them  attend  both  meetings. 

16.988.  Be  kind  enough  to  point  out  the  distinction  between  the  two  cases,  because 
a  person  might  be  at  an  open  public  meeting,  my  Lord,  simply  as  a  spectator. 

{The  President.)  I  quite  appreciate  that,  but  the  witness  said  speaking  of  particular 
individuals. 

10.989.  {Mr.  Biggar.)  Did  you  see  this  man  you  referred  to  a  minute  ago, 
Laughlin,  at  either  public  or  private  meetings  ? — I  could  not  say  that  I  did. 

{Sir  H.  James.)  My  Lord,  I  am  very  sorry  to  break  the  thread  of  our  examination. 
I  was  going  to  finish  the  persons  stationed  at  Castleisland,  but  there  is  a  witness  who 
has  been  telegraphed  for  to  return  to  Ireland ;  and  to  keep  him  till  Tuesday  would 
impose  great  difficulty  upon  him. 

{The  President.)  Very  well. 


John  Teahan  sworn.  Examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson. 


16.990.  Do  you  live  in  Tralee,  in  the  county  of  Kerry  ? — Yes. 

16.991.  Have  you  an  hotel  there  ? — Yes. 

16.992.  In  addition  to  an  hotel  proprietor  are  you  a  farmer  and  extensive  cattle 
dealer? — Yes. 

16.993.  How  long  have  you  resided  in  Tralee? — I  should  say  about  20  or  21  years. 
I  was  born  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tralee. 

16.994.  Did  the  Land  Corporation  take  possession  of  some  lands  down  near  Tralee 
in  the  year  1886  ? — I  think  so. 

16.995.  Were  those  lands  from  which  tenants  had  been  evicted  ? — Some  of  them,  I 
think. 

16.996.  Was  there  a  man  named  Thomas  Hurley  employed  by  this  Land  Corpora¬ 
tion  ? — I  think  so. 
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16.997.  Were  you  a  member  of  the  Land  League  yourself  ? — I  was. 

16.998.  Did  you  purchase  some  cattle  from  this  man,  Tom  Hurley,  in  the  year  1886  ? 
— No,  I  never  bought  a  beast  of  him. 

16.999.  Had  you  any  negotiation  with  him? — I  had. 

17,000.  Did  you  sell  anything  to  him  ? — I  sold  him  cattle. 

17,001.  Was  he  buying  for  the  Land  Corporation? — Yes. 

17,002.  About  what  time  was  this  that  you  made  this  sale  ? —I  could  not  say ;  I 
never  kept  any  items  or  anything  about  it. 

17,003.  But  it  was  in  the  year  1886  ? — I  suppose  so. 

17,004.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  sale  of  the  cattle  to  Hurley  were  you  on  good  terms 
with  your  neighbours  ? — The  best  of  terms. 

17,005.  Do  you  remember  receiving  any  letter  from  any  person  connected  with  the 
League  at  Tralee  calling  upon  you  to  attend  a  meeting? — I  do. 

17,006.  Have  you  got  the  letter  ? — No,  I  tore  it  the  moment  I  got  it. 

17,007.  What  has  become  of  it? — I  tore  it  up. 

17,008.  Did  you  attend  the  meeting  ? — I  did. 

17,009.  Did  you  see  afterwards  a  report  of  what  took  place  at  the  meeting  in  the 
“  Kerry  Sentinel  ”  ? — I  paid  no  attention  at  all  to  it. 

17,010.  Do  you  mean  to  the  report  ? — Because  it  never  did  me  any  harm. 

17,011.  Did  you  attend  the  meeting? — Yes,  I  did.  I  attended  the  meeting  and  gave 
the  letter  I  got. 

17,012.  Did  you  read  the  report  of  what  took  place  at  the  meeting  in  the  local 
papers  ? — I  did  not,  but  I  heard  it  read. 

17,013.  Did  you  hear  it  read  from  the  “Kerry  Sentinel”? — I  could  not  tell  you  in 
what  paper  was  it  read  indeed. 

17,014.  (Mr.  Atkinson.)  I  will  read  it? — If  you  read  it  I  will  just  tell  you  the  truth. 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  It  is  the  15th  of  June  1886. 

(The  President.)  Is  this  the  “  Kerry  Sentinel  ”  of  that  date? 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  Yes,  my  Lord. 

(The  extract  was  put  in  and  read,  and  was  as  follows)  : — 

“  The  Irish  National  League,  Tralee  Branch. 

“  A  full  meeting  of  the  Committee  was  held  on  Sunday,  when  several  cases 
“  of  importance  were  brought  forward  for  discussion. 

“  Charges  were  brought  by  some  members  against  others  of  dealing  in  cattle 
“  with  the  Land  Corporation  and  certain  obnoxious  landlords  in  the  district, 
“  which  were  adjourned  to  next  Sunday  in  order  to  give  the  secretary  an  oppor- 
“  tunity  of  communicating  with  one  of  the  neighbouring  branches  for  the  purpose 
“  of  obtaining  some  necessary  information  in  connexion  with  the  matter. 

“  A  letter  was  read  from  John  Teahan,  cattle  dealer  and  hotel  proprietor, 
“  expressing  regret  for  his  hasty  language  before  the  Committee  at  the  previous 
“  meeting,  and  undertaking  not  to  deal  with  the  Land  Corporation  in  future. 

“  The  Committee  promised  Mr.  Teahan  to  recommend  his  letter  to  thefavour- 
“  able  consideration  of  the  general  meeting  on  Sunday  next. 

“Letters  of  apology  were  read  from  John  White  and  William  Brick  for 
“  supplying  cars  to  the  police  to  assist  at  evictions.  Their  letters  were  also 
“  promised  to  be  favourably  considered.” 

17,015.  Now  did  you  write  to  the  Land  League? — I  am  sure  I  did,  but  I  have  no 
recollection  of  it.  I  could  tell  you  in  two  words  the  whole  thing. 

17,016.  Did  you  bring  the  letter  with  you  or  did  you  send  it  to  them? — I  do  not 
know  whether  1  did  or  not. 

17,017.  Had  you  on  a  previous  occasion  attended  a  meeting  previous  to  this  one 
reported  on  the  15th  of  June  ? — When  they  sent  me  a  letter  I  went  to  them  to  the 

room. 

17,018.  Was  there  any  person  there  ? — Somebody  charged  me  with  selling  cattlo  to 
the  Land  Corporation.  I  said  when  I  take  100  cattle  to  the  fair  I  am  not  looking  who 
is  my  buyer,  but  who  is  the  best  buyer,  and  I  paid  them  defiance,  and  I  walked  out. 

17,019.  Was  that  the  hasty  language  to  which  they  referred  ? — Yes. 

17,020.  In  this  letter,  then,  did  you  express  your  regret  for  treating  them  with 
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defiance? _ I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  or  not.  I  do  not  remember  anything 

about  it. 

17,021.  Did  you  not  express  your  regret? — Perhaps  I  did. 

175,022.  Did  you  not  express  your  regret  for  the  hasty  language  before  going  to  the 
committee  ? — Perhaps  I  did. 

17,023.  Are  you  certain  ? — I  am  not  quite  certain.  Perhaps  I  did. 

17,024.  After  that  did  you  come  before  another  meeting  ? — I  told  you  I  stayed  in  the 
room  with  them  all  the  time. 

17,025.  Did  you  come  before  another  meeting? — I  did  not  see  any  ratepayer  in  that 
room  or  any  good  men,  but  only  corner  boys  who  could  do  no  good  to  their  country  or 

anybody  else.  . 

17,026.  You  objected  to  their  jurisdiction.  Did  you  go  before  any  other  branch  m 

addition  to  the  Tralee  Branch? — No,  I  never  did. 

17,027.  Did  not  you  go  before  the  Newtownsande’s  Branch  ?-*-No,  not  at  all,  not  a 

word  about  it. 

17,028.  I  read  from  the  “  Kerry  Sentinel  ”  of  the  18th  June  1886. 


( The  extract  was  put  in  and  read ,  and  was  as  follows)  : — 

“  Newtownsande’s  Branch.” 

“  The  usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  above  branch  was  held  on  Sunday 
“  last. 

“  Mr.  Jeremiah  Nolan,  P.L.G.,  presiding. 

The  following  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted  : — ‘  That  our  best 
“  ‘  thanks  are  due  to  the  Tralee  Branch  for  the  timely  steps  they  have  taken  in 
a  ‘  denouncing  the  car-owners  there  who  recently  lent  their  cars,  for  evictions 
“  ‘  here ;  also  those  cattle  dealers  who  buy  from  the  Land  Corporation.” 


Had  you  sold  any  ? — That  was  out  of  my  direction  altogether. 

17,029.  Yes,  i  am  aware,  but  do  not  you  deal  in  cattle  all  over  the  county  of 

Kerry  ? I  do.  I  have  sent  hundreds  of  cattle  to  England.  I  have  a  salesman  in 

Glasgow,  and  another  in  Bristol. 

17,030.  You  yourself  sold  them  ?— I  would  sell  to  you  if  you  would  give  me  an  order 

17,031.  Did  you  go  before  the  Tralee  Branch  again  on  the  29th  of  June? — I  think  I 

did.  .  . 

17,032.  Are  you  certain  of  anything  at  all  ? — I  am  quite  certain  1  did. 

17,033,  I  read  from  the  Kerry  Sentinel  ”  of  the  29th  of  June  1886. 


( The  extract  was  put  in  and  read,  and,  was  as  folloivs)  : — 

“  Irish  National  League,  Tralee  Branch.” 

«  A  full  meeting  of  the  committee  was  held  on  Sunday,  Mr.  Garrett  Fitz- 
“  gerald,  Y.P.,  in  the  chair.  Others  present — William  Flynn,  Jeremiah  Leahy, 
«  hon.  secs.,  T.  ftiordan,  treasurer  ” - 

and  several  other  members. 

“  Several  charges  and  countercharges  between  members  of  the  League  were 
“  discussed.  Mr.  John  Teahan,  cattle  dealer  and  hotel  proprietor,  attended  at  the 
“  invitation  of  the  secretary  to  support  letters  of  apology  he  had  sent  forward  for 
“  dealing  with  Thomas  Hurley  and  the  principal  representatives  of  the  Land 
“  Corporation. 

“  The  corresponding  secretary,  Mr.  Leahy,  stated  that  m  consequence  of  m- 
“  quiries  made  by  the  Dingle  Branch  of  the  League  on  Friday,  he  had  given  a 
“  letter  to  Mr.  teahan  to  the  effect  that  having  given  a  satisfactory  explanation 
“  to  the  Tualee  Branch  he  would  be  at  liberty  to  buy  and  sell  cattle  to  all  parties 

“  except  the  Land  Corporation.  _ 

“  On  receiving  the  letter  Mr,  Teahan  said  that  as  Dingle  was  always  his 
“  stron e-hold,  and  having  numerous  friends  and  relatives  there,  he  would  test  their 
“  feelings  before  he  produced  the  letter  from  the  secretary  of  the  Tralee  League. 
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“  Consequently  he  went  to  buy  as  usual,  but  up  to  the  hour  of  11  p.m.  he  only 
succeeded  in  obtaining  one  solitary  beast. 

“  Mr.  Leahy. — Tell  me,  Mr.  Teahan,  did  not  I  give  you  the  letter  mentioned 
“  on  the  understanding  that  you  should  hand  it  to  Mr.  Michael  Murphy  or 
“  Mr.  Dissett  before  you  attempted  to  buy  any  cattle. 

“  Mr.  Teahan - ” 

17,034.  That  is  you,  is  not  it  ? — Yes. 

“  Certainly,  sir,  but  I  thought  I  could  buy  as  usual,  in  consequence  of  my 
“  large  connexions  in  Dingle. 

“  Mr.  I  itzgerald :  But,  Mr.  Teahan,  you  found  that  the  National  League  was 
“  stronger  in  Dingle  than  all  those  fancied  friends  and  connexions  ? 

“  Mr.  Teahan  :  So  I  did.  (Laughter.)  I  asked  one  man  the  price  of  a  beast 
“  barely  worth  5/.,  and  he  asked  me  15/.  (Great  laughter.) 

“  Mr.  Leahy :  I  wish  to  make  known  to  you,  Mr.  Teahan,  that  I  have  received 
“  a  letter  from  Mr.  Murphy,  secretary  of  the  Dingle  Branch,  informing  me  that 
you  treated  them  with  marked  discourtesy  and  insolence,  and  had  I  known  that 
“  such  would  occur  you  would  never  have  got  a  letter  from  me  to  your  advantage, 
“  for  if  one  single  branch  of  the  League  in  Kerry  is  insulted,  the  insult  applies  to 
“  the  whole  collectively. 

“  Mr.  Teahan :  Excuse,  me,  gentlemen,  I  was  out  of  temper  in  consequence 
“  of  a  car  of  mine  having  returned  from  Dingle  the  previous  day  without  a  com- 
“  mercial  traveller,  Mr.  Rellihan,  who  was  conveyed  from  my  hotel,  but  who 
“  would  get  no  order  in  any  business  house  in  Dingle,  or  receive  a  penny  of  any 
debt  due  to  him,  until  he  promised  to  dismiss  my  car,  and  his  employers, 
“  Messrs.  McCarthy  and  Sons,  Cork,  were  telegraphed  to  and  sent  orders  to  dis- 
“  miss  my  car.  I  thought,  gentlemen,  at  that  time  that  I  had  received  my  pardon, 
“  and  therefore  lost  my  temper,  and  now  apologise  for  any  hasty  expression  I 
“  may  have  used. 

“Mr.  William  Flynn  (Financial  Secretary)  :  Well,  Mr.  Teahan,  I  think  you 
“  have  approached  the  League  in  as  good  a  spirit  as  could  be  required,  and  as 
“  there  appears  to  be  no  objection,  I  will  ask  you  for  your  subscription,  which 
“  was  returned  to  you  some  time  ago,  and  which  was  not  a  fourth  of  your  liability 
“  to  the  League,  and  a  substantial  sum  in  addition,  so  as  to  come  on  a  footing 
“  with  others  on  an  equal  valuation. 

“  Mr.  Teahan  :  How  much  ? 

“  Mr.  Flynn  :  1/,,  the  same  as  Mr.  Dawson  and  John  Lamb  paid. 

“  Mr.  Teahan  :  You  are  very  hard  on  me. 

.  “  Mr.  Flynn  :  Not  half  as  hard  on  you  as  the  Dingle  man  who  asked  you  the 
big  price  for  the  cow.  (Great  laughter.) 

“  Mr.  Leahy  :  Don’t  be  talking  of  hard  treatment,  Mr.  Teahan.  Perhaps 
there  is  not  another  secretary  of  the  National  League  in  Ireland  would  give  you 
such  a  letter  to  the  Dingle  Branch  as  I  did. 

“  Mr.  Teahan  ;  I  am  very  thankful,  so  you  did. 

“Mr.  Teahan  was  then  leaving  the  room  when  Mr.  Michael  Quilan  appeaaid 
and  charged  Mr.  Teahan  with  giving  accommodation  to  the  horses  and  cars 
of  Miss  Lucy  Thompson,  Thomas  Hurley,  and  other  members  of  the  Land 
“  Corporation. 

“Mr.  Teahan  admitted  the  fact,  and  pleaded  as  an  excuse  that  he  held  a 
hotel  licence,  and  was,  therefore,  bound  to  give  accommodation  to  all  whom  he 
“  could  entertain. 

“  The  President  said  it  was  no  such  thing.  A  man’s  house  was  his  castle, 
“  and  he  could  entertain  or  refuse  whomsoever  he  liked,  if  he  considered  it  would 
affect  his  business.  Mr.  Teahan  had  given  an  undertaking  to  have  no  dealing 
in  future  with  the  Land  Corporation,  and  how  could  he  in  the  face  of  that 
“  undertaking  give  accommodation  to  the  mainspring  of  the  Corporation,  Miss 
“  Lucy  Thompson  and  her  henchman,  Tom  Hurley. 

“  After  a  short  discussion,  Mr.  Teahan  agreed  not  to  grant  those  parties  any 
accommodation  in  future.  Mr.  Quinlan  gave  a  list  of  several  parties  in  the 
“  town  who  had  employed  cars  belonging  to  Cornelius  O’Sullivan.” 

55C96. — Kv.  20.  Q. 
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17,035.  Is  not  that  an  accurate  report  of  what  went  on  ? — It  is  mostly  every  word. 

17  036.  On  the  2nd  July  1886  did  you  go  before  the  Dingle  Branch,  where  you  had 
these  strong  friends  and  connexions  ? — I  did,  but  I  must  tell  you,  before  I  get  through 
I  do  not  thinX  it  was  the  League  that  entirely  boycotted  me,  it  was  another  class,  the 
dealing  men.  It  is  well  off  I  am,  and  those  men  go  with  them,  and,  in  fact,  it  was  not 
the  League  that  did  it,  but  it  was  a  class  that  I  well  know  who  were  doing  it. 

17,037.  But  you  did  not  go  before  the  dealing  men  ? — No. 

17,038.  You  went  before  the  League,  who  you  say  did  not  do  it  ? — Yes,  they  were 
members  of  both. 

17,039.  Were  those  dealing  men  members  of  the  League? — Yes,  they  were  members 
of  the  League,  at  least  I  think  so. 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  Now,  I  read  from  the  “  Kerry  Sentinel  ”  of  the  2nd  July  1886  : — 

“  Dingle.  A  large  meeting  of  the  above  branch  was  held  on  Sunday  last,  the 
“  J>ev.  C.  "Scully,  C.C.,  President,  in  the  chair.  The  officers  and  most  of  the  com- 
“  mittee  were  present.  The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  first  read  and  signed. 
“  The  secretary  then  informed  the  whole  house  that  he  had  been  in  communication 
“  with  Mr.  Leahy,  hon.  see.,  Tralee  Branch,  during  the  previous  week  respecting 
“  the  visits  of  Teahan  and  Savage,  junior,  to  the  town  in  connexion  with  the  fair, 
“  both  being  obnoxious.  The  members  highly  approved  of  the  steps  taken,  and 
as  strongly  condemned  the  disgraceful  conduct  of  Teahan  and  Savage.  The 
“  former  foolishly  imagined  that  Dingle  was  behind  the  age,  and  nature  wisely 
“  intended  him  to  be  its  enlightener.  Then  he  learned  ‘  a  thing  or  two  ’  on  the 
“  occasion  of  his  last  memorable  visit.  Dingle  possesses  within  its  bosom  a 
“  treasure,  a  true  patriotism,  which  neither  his  Australian  nor  Land  Corporation 
“  money  can  ever  purchase.  Savage,  too,  finds  that  though  he  may  have  money, 
“  and  had  intended  to  buy  cattle  for  his  father  until  death  as  he  will  not  get 
“  them  either  for  love  or  money  from  the  Land  Corporation.  A  letter  was  read 
“  from  the  Tralee  Branch  congratulating  the  Dingle  Branch  for  its  activity,  &c., 
“  under  all  the  circumstances.  Mr.  T.  Harrington  also  wrote  that  any  case  of 
“  grabbing  or  the  like  which  occurred  in  1879  cannot  be  entertained  by  any 
“  branch.'’ 

17,040.  In  consequence  of  those  proceedings,  did  you  refuse  to  give  Miss  Thompson, 
who  was  connected  with  these  lands  which  the  Land  Corporation  were  in  possession  of, 
accommodation  ?— Well,  I  did  in  this  way  :  Miss  Thompson  drove  up  to  my  gate  in 
front  of  the  hotel,  and  I  went  out  and  said  :  “  Miss  Thompson  be  good  enough  to  pull 
“  your  carriage  into  the  club  yard  for  a  few  days,  and  I  will  settle  with  those 

“  fellows.” 

17.041.  Who  were  “  those  fellows  ”  ?— Some  of  those  who  were  annoying  me. 

17,042.  Were  not  those  members  of  the  Land  League  before  whom  you  had 
appeared  ? — I  could  not  say  whether  they  were  members  of  the  Land  League  at  all. 

17,043.  Who  were  they? — There  was  a  chap  of  the  name  of  Quinlan,  whose  father 
was  evicted  by  Miss  Thompson,  he  was  the  cause  of  all  the  annoyance  to  me. 

17,044.  You  keep  an  hotel  and  stable  yard? — I  do. 

17J)45.  Did  you  enter  into  negotiations  for  the  purchase  of  the  Castle  Farm 

belonging  to  Mr.  Curtin,  who  had  been  shot  ? — I  did.  . 

17,046.  With  whom  did  you  enter  into  negotiations  ? — With  Mrs.  Curtin  and  young 
Mr.  Curtin. 

17,047.  What  sum  did  you  offer  for  it  ? — 1,000k 

17,048.  For  the  tenants’  interest? — Yes. 

17,049.  When  was  that  ? — I  think  some  time  last  spring. 

17,050.  Do  you  mean  the  spring  of  the  present  year? — Yes,  I  do  ;  I  think  it  was 
some  time  in  March  last,  or  in  the  beginning  of  April. 

17,051.  After  you  had  entered  into  negotiations,  did  you  receive  any  threatening 

letters  ? — I  did. 

17,052.  How  many  did  yon  receive  ? — Five. 

17,053.  What  became  of  them  ? — I  do  not  know  to  whom  I  gave  them,  that  is  telling 
you  straight. 

17,054.  Were  any  notices  posted  up  in  reference  to  you  ? — Not  that  1  am  aware  of, 
but  when  I  took  the  farm  I  went  into  the  police  hut,  and  Miss  Curtin  and  the  family 
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were  having  dinner,  and  I  said  “  I  hope  you  will  rest,  I  will  give  you  a  discharge  to  a 

“  better  place.”  . 

17,055.  I  did  not  ask  you  that.  In  consequence  of  those  threatening  letters  did  you 

withdraw  from  this  bargain  ? — I  did. 

17,056.  And  gave  up  the  farm  ?— No,  for  I  had  not  it  to  give  up. 

17,057.  Did  you  cancel  your  agreement  about  it? — I  had  written  to  Mr.  Curtin  to 
Tralee  about  the  Castle  Farm  that  I  would  have  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  it. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Reid. 


17,058.  I  have  very  little  to  ask  you,  but,  as  I  understand,  you  were  boycotted  at 
sometime,  were  you?— Well,  I  do  not  call  it  boycotted,  because  I  was  able  to  get 
through  and  do  my  business  almost. 

17,059.  What  was  the  complaint  that  you  make,  was  there  any  outrage  perpetrated 
upon  you  ? — I  am  making  no  complaint. 

17,060.  You  are,  as  I  understand,  a  member  yourself  of  the  National  League? — I 

W£IS 

17,061.  I  do  not  know  if  you  are  now  ?— Well,  if  they  wanted  money  now  I  would 
give  it  to  them  to  support  them,  because  I  think  they  have  done  something  for  me 
and  my  neighbours. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  My  learned  friend  in  reading  this  notice— I  am  quite  sure  he 
did  not  attach  importance  to  it,  but  I  do  —  did  not  read  the  last  paragraph: 
(<  Instructions  were  given  to  tne  secretary  to  ask  those  parties  that  are  members  of 
“  the  League  to  come  forward  on  the  next  Sunday  to  give  an  explanation  of  their 
“  conduct  and  to  be  dealt  with.” 

17,062.  As  to  this  Land  Corporation  ? — It  is  very  seldom  a  week  goes  that  I  do  not 
buy  300  cattle  and  ship  them,  or  sell  them  to  customers  all  through  Ireland,  and  I  am 
at  a  loss  of  100L  by  standing  in  this  chair,  I  tell  you  on  my  oath. 

17,063.  Was  it  in  consequence  of  your  dealing  with  the  Land  Corporation  that  you 
were  boycotted,  or  partially  boycotted  ? — It  was  for  selling  cattle  to  Mr.  Hurley,  and 
I  have  sold  some  to  him  since  whenever  he  will  buy  them  of  me. 

17,064.  I  am  shortening  it  as  much  as  I  can,  I  am  not  referring  to  the  time  when 
you  will  get  back  the  money  ? — I  do  not  want  it ;  I  have  plenty  of  money  oi  my  own. 
This  is  the  document  (producing  a  ’paper). 

17,065.  Never  mind  that;  with  regard  to  this  Land  Corporation,  it  is  very  un¬ 
popular,  is  it  not,  in  that  part  of  the  country  ?— Well,  I  do  not  know,  I  rent  too  from 
Mr.  Hussey.  I  find  him  a  good  man ;  I  speak  of  a  man  as  I  find  him. 

17,066.  I  am  speaking  of  the  popularity  of  the  Land  Corporation,  is  it  popular  or 
unpopular  ?— You  would  hardly  notice  any  difference  in  them  now,  however,  they  are 
all  friends  and  neighbours. 

17,067.  Who  are  neighbours  ?— Both  the  Corporation  and  everybody  else  ;  they  sleep 

at  my  hotel. 

17,068.  They  are  all  on  very  good  terms  ? — Yes,  you  can  sell  cattle  to  them  and 

they  know  all  about  it.  ..... 

17,069.  What  part  of  the  country  is  this? — In  county  Kerry  ;  I  go  into  the  fair  in 

county  Kerry,  am  I  buy  200  head  of  cattle  there. 

17,070.  Do  you  say  you  were  boycotted  because  of  your  dealings  with  the  Land 
Corporation;  do  just  answer  me? — Well,  I  might  say  about  those  fellows  that  I  was 
buying  so  much  cattle,  and  I  drive  tandem  now  and  again,  and  a  good  pair  of  horses, 
and  they  condemn  me  for  certain  motives. 

17,071.  So  that  in  point  of  fact  you  think  the  reason  of  your  being  boycotted  was 
jealousy  of  your  superior  position  ? — I  certainly  do  believe  so,  those  fellows  annoyed 
me  at  the  same  time  about  the  hotel  and  my  buying  and  selling  so  many  cattle  a  day. 

17,072.  You  say  it  was  jealousy  of  your  prosperity  ? — Well,  if  I  swear  anything, 
that  is  what  I  would  swear  here,  because  all  the  poople  are  friends  of  mine. 

17,073.  And  you  were  boycotted  for  that  reason,  as  you  say  now.  Let  us  under¬ 
stand  you.  You  say  you  were  boycotted,  you  think,  by  the  rivals  in  your  trade.  Y  ou 
think  they  boycotted  you? — I  say  so,  because  my  trap  was  thrown  into  the  cairn,  46 
miles  from  home,  and  it  was  done  by  a  fellow,  who  1  gave  a  month  in  gaol  to,  a  short 
time  previously. 
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17,074.  It  was  done  for  revenge  ? — I  know  it  was  done,  but  there  were  some  fellows 
in  this  place  that  did  many  things  to  me,  but  I  set  no  value  on  them ;  not  a  decent 
class. 

17,075.  So  far  as  boycotting  is  concerned,  do  you  say  the  National  League  had 
anything  to  do  with  boycotting  you  or  not  ? — I  could  not  say  that,  and  would  not  say, 
because  when  the  League  was  there  I  was  a  member  of  it. 

17,076.  So  far  as  you  know  the  League  had  nothing  to  do  with  it? — I  could  not 
say  that;  there  was  a  fellow  sitting  in  the  League.  I  say  only  what  I  know. 

17,077.  There  was  one  boy  in  the  League  who  was  the  son  of  an  evicted  tenant  ? — 
Yes  ;  his  name  was  Quinlan. 

17,078.  Had  he  a  grudge  against  you  for  any  other  reasons? — He  had  no  grudge, 
except  he  was  a  man  of  straw,  and  I  was  a  man  of  means.  I  did  not  care  anything 
about  it.  You  would  find  a  few  blackguards  there  ;  hundreds  of  them,  who  do  not  pay 
a  shilling  poor  rate,  and  it  would  do  the  town  no  harm  to  have  those  fellows  in  gaol. 

17,079.  You  attribute  this  trouble  and  boycotting  to  a  few  blackguards  you  say? — 
Yes,  the  gentlemen  in  that  county  have  a  respect  for  me,  and  I  know  it. 

17,080.  Tell  us  about  the  National  League ;  is  it  the  case  that  the  National  League 
comprises  nearly  all  the  respectable  people  in  the  district,  many  of  the  respectable 
people  in  the  district  are  they  not  members  of  the  National  League  ? — There  are  a  good 
many  respectable  men  I  know  who  do  not  belong  to  the  League  at  all. 

17,081.  And  there  are  a  great  many  respectable  men  who  do  belong  to  it  ? — I  dare¬ 
say  there  are,  I  have  not  been  in  there  except  to  pay  my  subscription. 

17,082.  A  good  many  respectable  men  belong  to  the  League,  and  a  good  many 
respectable  men  do  not  belong  to  it  ? — Yes,  there  are  men  who  ought  not  to  be  there 
at  all. 


Re-examined  by  Sir  H.  James. 

17,083.  You  say  it  costs  you  100?.  to  be  here.  You  buy  and  sell  cattle  ? — Yes,  I 
lost  100k  by  being  here  to-day. 

17,084.  Is  that  from  the  farmers  in  your  neighbourhood  of  Kerry? — It  is  not  from 
my  farm. 

17,085.  Have  you  been  doing  it  for  many  years? — I  have. 

17,0S6.  Is  the  distress  very  great  in  that  neighbourhood? — With  some  people. 

17,087.  But  with  you? — Not  at  all.  I  can  sign  a  cheque  for  5,000?.  I  made  a  good 
deal  of  my  money  in  Africa,  in  Kimberley,  and  since  1  came  here  I  have  made  very 
good  use  of  it. 

17,088.  You  have  a  good  deal  of  money,  you  have  a  tandem,  and  the  good  opinion 
of  your  neighbours  ? — Yes,  I  think  I  have. 

17,089.  About  your  opponents,  the  persons  you  say  who  are  jealous  of  you.  What 
is  Flynn,  the  man  who  addressed  you  at  the  Land  League  ? — He  is  a  man  who  I  would 
not  give  a  penny  a  year  for. 

17,090.  Was  he  an  opponent  in  trade? — He  was  an  old  captain;  do  not  talk  about 
him. 

17,091.  Mr.  Flynn,  we  see  from  the  report,  addressed  you  at  the  Land  League? — 
He  is  dead  now. 

17,092.  He  was  the  financial  secretary  ? — I  do  not  know  what  he  was. 

17,093.  He  spoke  to  you  in  some  position  or  other  ? — Yes,  I  do  not  know  what 
position  he  held  there. 

17,094.  Was  he  a  rival  of  yours  in  trade  ? — No,  in  no  way. 

17,095.  Was  he  jealous  of  you  ? — AYell,  what  harm  may  I  do  the  like  of  that  fellow. 
He  never  was  worth  anything. 

17,096.  Was  he  jealous  of  you  according  to  your  account? — He  was  not  jealous  of 
me,  but  he  was  a  good  spouter,  he  could  talk  a  little,  he  had  good  grammar. 

17,097.  And  who  was  Leahy,  the  gentleman  who  gave  you  the  letter  to  sell  your 
cattle  at  Dingle  ? — But  I  did  not  make  use  of  the  letter. 

17,098.  Never  mind,  he  gave  it  to  you,  what  was  he  ? — He  was  a  farmer,  and  he  had 
a  shop  at  Tralee  at  that  time. 

17,099.  What  was  he  in  the  League  ? — I  do  not  know  what  he  was  ;  I  believe  he  was 

secretary. 
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17.100.  You  got  a  letter  from  him  ? — I  cannot  tell  you  any  act  I  had  with  him,  I 
was  half  mad  while  I  was  talking  to  him. 

17.101.  Half  mad  ? — Half  cracked,  I  would  not  look  at  the  letter  or  at  himself. 

17.102.  You  are  all  right  now,  I  hope  ? — I  am. 

17.103.  You  were  asked  whether  you  were  a  member  of  the  Land  League.  You  paid 
a  pound,  did  you  not,  as  a  fine  ? — I  did. 

17.104.  And  you  subscribed  at  once? 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  It  was  not  a  fine. 

17.105.  (Sir  R.  James.)  What  did  you  pay  ? — I  paid  a  sovereign. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  Will  your  Lordship  allow  us  just  to  read  the  passage. 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  “  I  will  ask  you  for  your  subscription  which  was  returned  to  you  some 
time  ago  and  that  was  not  a  fourth  of  your  liability  to  tbe  League,  and  a  substantial 
sum  in  addition,  so  as  to  come  on  a  footing  with  others  at  an  equal  valuation.” 

(The  Witness.)  I  gave  it  to  them. 

17.106.  (Sir  H.  James.)  What  did  you  give  them  altogether? — A  pound,  and  I  would 
give  them  a  pound  again  to-morrow  if  they  wanted  it. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  Will  your  Lordship  allow  me  to  read  the  rule.  The  3rd  Rule  is, 
“  The  annual  subscription  shall  be  Is.  for  every  51.  valuation,  and  in  no  case  shall  it  be 
**  less  than  Is.  or  more  than  11.” 

Adjourned  till  Tuesday  next,  the  27th,  at  10.30. 
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Royal  Courts  of  Justice, 
Probate  Court  No.  1, 
Tuesday,  27th  November  1888. 

(Sir  C  Bussell.)  I  have  an  application  to  make  about  the  question  of  further 
documents.  My  learned  friend  Sir  Henry  James  asked  me  to  postpone  it  until  after 

“'““m  ““  obliged  to  my  friend.  It  is  a  matter  referring  to 

documents,  and  my  learned  friend  the  Attorney -General  will  be  here  then,  and  will  be 
able  to  deal  with  it. 


Serjeant  John  Gillooley  sworn. 
Examined  by  Sir  Henry  James. 


-Yes. 


17,107.  You  are  a  serjeant,  I  believe,  in  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary  ?- 

17’, 108.  When  did  you  enter  the  service  ?— May  1874. 

17  109.  When  were  you  first  stationed  at  Castleisland? — In  March  1875.  . 

17’  no.  Let  me  learn  from  you  how  long  did  you  remain  there  in  the  first  instance  . 
— Until  about  the  commencement  of  December. 

17,111.  1875  or  1874?— 1875.  ,  ,  v  T 

17  112.  Were  you  then  removed  from  Castleisland  elsewhere  i — Yes,  1  was. 

17.113.  Where  did  you  go  to,  and  for  how  long  ?  To  a  station  called  the  Cleharne 

district. 

17.114.  What  county  ?— Same  county. 

17.115.  How  far  is  that  from  Castleisland  ? — About  36  or  3/  miles. 

17,116'.  Then  did  you  return  to  Castleisland,  and  when? — I  returned  to  Castleisland 

about  14  months  afterwards.  .  0  \r 

17.117.  Would  that  bring  us  to  the  beginning  of  the  spring  of  1877  ? — Yes. 

17.118.  The  early  part  of  1877  ? — Yes. 

17.119.  Have  you  remained  at  Castleisland  from  that  time  to  this  ? — With  the 

exception  of  a  few  months.  -  - 

17.120.  When  were  those  months  ?— In  1885,  Sir— there  was  four  months  then. 

17.121.  With  the  exception  of  four  months  you  have  remained  at  Castleisland  from 

the  first  ?— In  Castleisland  district.  , 

17.122.  As  to  the  police  force  when  you  were  there,  I  believe  you  called  it  an  out 
station  ;  what  was  Castleisland  when  you  first  went? — It  was  only  a  sub-district. 

17.123.  How  many  public  officials  did  that  represent  ? — A  head  constable,  acting 

serjeant,  and  five  constables. 

17.124.  Was  that  force  found  sufficient  for  the  district? — It  was. 

17.125.  At  any  time  was  the  force  increased  ? — It  was. 

17.126.  When? — It  was  increased  in  1880 — the  latter  end  of  18/9  or  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  1880.  .  .  . 

17.127.  Between  that  and  1875  was  there  any  increase  or  deduction,  or  did  it  remain 

the  same  ? — It  remained  the  same.  , 

17.128.  Was  the  head  constable  there,  and  the  serjeant  also  ?— Ihe  head  constable 
got  out  on  pension,  and  it  remained  a  serjeant’s  station  afterwards. 

17.129.  Did  it  remain  what  you  call  a  serjeant’s  station  ? — Yes. 

17.130.  Is  that  a  higher  or  a  lower  class  station  ? — A  lower  class  station. 

17.131.  As  regards  numbers  of  the  force? — Yes. 

17.132.  The  number  of  police  officials  were  the  same,  but  the  head  officer  you  spoke 
of  was  removed  ? — Yes. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  If  it  has  any  bearing  upon  the  matter  at  all,  I  presume  it  goes  to 
show  that  there  was  an  increase  of  police,  which  we  do  not  doubt  in  the  least.  We 
have  had  that  at  least  more  than  once. 
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( Sir  Henry  James.)  No. 

( Sir  G.  Bussell.)  I  assure  you  we  have.  We  are  sick  and  tired  of  this  reiteration  of 
things,  which  we  contend  are  very  remote  from  the  issues  your  Lordships  have  to 
decide,  and  the  re-hearing  of  which  is  entailing  enormous  expense  upon  both  parties, 
but  upon  the  parties  for  whom  I  am  appearing  it  is  acting  very  seriously.  Let  us 
have  these  figures  subject  to  their  being  checked  by  us. 

(Mr.  Beid.)  They  were  given  already  on  the  last  day. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  Let  us  come  to  something  that  is  material. 

(Mr.  Beid.)  They  were  given  on  the  last  day,  and  I  objected  to  the  list,  and  my 
learned  friend  Sir  Henry  James  pressed  it,  and  it  was  admitted. 

(Sir  Henry  James.)  Of  course  I  sincerely  accept  any  suggestion  of  my  friend  as  to 
the  course  of  the  conduct  of  the  case  if  it  is  to  save  time.  But  my  friend  will  forgive 
me,  there  has  been  no  evidence  whatever  as  to  the  increased  police  before  1880,  which 
is  the  important  part  we  are  dealing  with.  We  are  putting  before  you  what  was  the 
increase  in  the  police  force,  and  what  the  increase  of  crime  was.  That  is  the  remedy 
to  be  applied,  and  what  is  the  evil  they  had  to  deal  with. 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  There  is  no  more  doubt  than  that  your  Lordships  are  sitting  on  that 
bench  that  there  was  an  increase  in  the  crime.  It  is  on  record  and  in  the  parliamentary 
returns.  Let  them  furnish  to  us  if  they  think  material  an  official  statement  of  the 
returns  subject  to  any  question  there  may  be,  and  that  will  do. 

(Sir  Henry  James.)  The  proof  would  have  been  given  in  half  the  time  this  discussion 
has  taken. 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  My  friend  thinks  he  is  dominus  lites  here.  Your  Lordships  are  the 
party  to  regulate  the  inquiry. 

(The  President.)  I  am  waiting  till  I  have  the  opportunity - 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  I  hope  I  am  not  standing  needless  in  the  way  or - 

(The  President.)  Not  the  least. 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  Or  I  hope  it  will  not  be  understood  that  I  am  only  standing  in  the 
way  to  protest  against  the  gross  waste  of  time  which  there  is. 

(The  President.)  I  think  the  evidence  is  relevant  in  the  form  in  which  Sir  Henry 
James  last  put  it, — was  it  found  necessary  to  have  an  increase  of  the  force  in  this 
year, — and  I  do  not  myself  think  that  the  particular  number  is  of  importance. 

(Sir  Henry  James.)  I  do  not  want  to  put  that.  I  am  going  on  now  to  get 
what  it  was. 

(The  President.)  You  do  not  mean  to  go  on  as  before.  You  are  not  going  on  in  the 
same  direction  ? 

17.133.  (Sir  Henry  James.)  In  the  same  direction,  my  Lord,  in  this  sense.  I  come 
to  the  year  1880.  I  understand  you  have  told  us  as  to  the  police  remaining  the  same 
from  1875  to  1880;  what  took  place  in  1880? — There  were  speeches  made  in  the 
year  1880. 

17.134.  As  to  the  police — what  kind  of  increase  of  police  generally  did  you  make 
in  1880  ? — It  became  a  head-constable  station. 

17.135.  What  was  the  increase  in  number? — There  was  something  about  25  men. 

17.136.  Has  that  since  1880  remained  so,  or  has  there  been  further  increase  ? — It  has 
been  nearly  double. 

17.137.  Now  give  me  very  carefully  to  what  number  have  you  had  your  force 
increased. 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  I  understood  you  to  say  you  would  not  go  into  details. 

(The  President.)  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  go  into  details. 

(Sir  Henry  James.)  If  the  witness  says  it  was  doubled  from  25  it  brings  to  me 
what  I  wish. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  Your  Lordships  see  that  although  my  friend  professes  at  once  to 
accept  the  suggestion  your  Lordship  makes,  he  still  goes  on  as  if  no  expression  had 
fallen  from  the  bench. 

(Sir  Henry  James.)  I  think  your  Lordship  said  you  did  not  wish  for  detail,  and  I  am 
not  giving  detail. 

(The  President.)  I  think  that  has  been  sufficiently  proved,  that  there  was  an  increase 
of  police,  which  you  attribute  to  the  increase  of  crime  which  you  have  been  giving 
evidence  of — they,  on  the  other  hand,  say  it  is  from  other  causes. 

17.138.  (Sir  Henry  James.)  Go  back  to  the  state  of  crime  in  the  period  before  1880; 
had  you  any  agrarian  crime  to  your  knowledge  before  1880  ? — No. 
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17.139.  H  d  you  any  moonlighters  in  your  district  before  ? — No  moonlighters,  but 
there  was  some  petty  outrage — not  agrarian  outrage. 

17.140.  Can  you,  from  memory,  tell  me  what  they  were  in  1878  and  1877  ?— They 
were  small  outrages  committed,  such  as  knocking  down  cocks  of  hay  and  injury  to 
property. 

17.141.  Could  you  on  inquiry  find  that  they  were  agrarian? — No,  I  could  not. 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  Was  it  his  place  to  inquire  ? 

17.142.  ( Sir  Henry  James.)  Did  you  take  part  in  the  inquiry  ? — I  did. 

17.143.  Do  you  recollect  speeches  being  made  in  the  year  1880  ? — I  do. 

17.144.  Do  you  recollect  one  in  October  1880  ? — I  do. 

17.145.  When  do  you  say  that  the  Land  League  was  established  at  Castleisland,  or 
in  the  county,  if  you  know  ? — I  think  it  was  in  1880. 

17.146.  After  that  League  was  established  did  you  observe  any  change  in  the 
district? — A  great  change. 

17.147.  What  was  it? — Crime  commenced  after  to  get  prevalent.  There  were  raids 
for  arms,  houses  were  attacked  at  night,  the  administering  unlawful  oaths,  threatening 

notices,  and  threatening  letters.  _  . 

17.148.  Was  that  result  quite  a  different  state  of  things  to  what  had  existed  before 

1880  ? — Quite  different. 

17.149.  Had  you  moonlighters  abroad  after  1880  ? — Yes. 

17.150.  Now  do  you  recollect  one  particular  case  I  will  call  your  attention  to  four 
men  convicted  in  Cork  in  1885  ? — I  do. 

( Sir  C.  Bussell.)  Are  you  going  from  1880  to  1885  ? 

(Sir  Henry  James.)  Yes  ;  you  do  not  object  to  my  going? 

17.151.  Who  were  those  four  men? — A  man  named  Cowley,  Fitzgerald,  Dooly,  and 

a  man  named  Connor.  . 

17.152.  What  were  those  men  convicted  of  ?— For  attacking  a  protection  post.  There 

were  two  police  stationed. 

17.153.  I  believe  they  were  convicted  ? — And  disarmed  them  and  taking  their  arms 
from  them — moonlighting. 

17.154.  I  believe  they  received  a  sentence  of  penal  servitude? — Yes,  for  seven  years. 

17.155.  Were  these  men  known  to  you  ? — Quite  well. 

17.156.  Who  was  this  first  man  you  mentioned — Cowley  ? — He  was  the  reputed 
secretary  of  the  branch  of  the  National  League  at  Scartaglin. 

17.157.  Which  branch? — Scartaglin. 

(Sir  Henry  James.)  My  Lords,  I  am  told  by  my  friend  that  in  the  evidence  before 
you  this  mail’s  name  is  mentioned  in  the  “  United  Ireland  ”  as  being  the  secretary. 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  Is  it  Crowley  or  Cowley  ? 

(Sir  Henry  James.)  Cowley. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  I  will  not  say  he  was  not,  but  I  do  not  recollect. 

17.158.  (The  President.)  How  do  you  spell  his  name  ? — Cowley. 

17.159.  (Sir  Henry  James.)  I  will  give  you  the  reference.  Were  the  other  three 
men  known  to  you  ? — They  were. 

17.160.  Now,  were  they  attending  at  the  Land  League  Office? — Yes. 

17.161.  What  have  you  seen  them  doing  in  connexion  with  the  Land  League  ? — i 
have  seen  them  attend  the  meetings  and  enter  the  Land  League  meetings  that  were  to 
be  held  at  Scartaglin. 

17.162.  (The  President.)  Do  you  mean  by  that,  public  meetings,  or  meetings  of  the 
Land  League  specially  ? — Both,  my  Lord. 

17.163.  (Sir  Henry  James.)  All  three  of  them  ? — Yes. 

17.164.  Where  have  you  seen  them  attend  ? — I  have  seen  them  attend  meetings  in 
Castleisland — public  meetings,  and  I  have  seen  them  attend  meetings  where  the  Land 
League  was  held  in  Scartaglin. 

17.165.  You  say  they  were  arrested  as  moonlighters,  and  had  seven  years  . — Yes. 

Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell. 

17.166.  Do  you  keep  an  outrage  book  at  your  quarters? — Yes. 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  I  call  for  it  for  1879  and  1880. 

(Sir  Henry  James.)  My  Lords,  I  will  state  the  position  we  are  in  with  reference  to 
this  document,  which  has  been  called  an  Outrage  Book.  What  I  am  instiuctod  is, 
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and,  of  course,  your  Lordships  must  take  evidence  upon  that  point,  this  is  a  book 
which  is  not  rightly  called  an  Outrage  Book,  but  is  a  great  deal  more  than  that.  It  is 
a  book  containing  letters  and  confidential  communications  with  respect  to  certain 
persons  in  the  district.  Those  in  charge  of  the  book,  in  the  interest  of  the  public 
service,  according  to  their  view,  say  that  it  is  impossible  that  that  book  should  be 
made  public,  both  with  regard  to  the  interest  of  public  service  generally  and  also  to 
the  protection  of  other  persons  named  therein,  and  therefore  we  shall  have  to  make 
objection  to  its  being  produced  upon  that  account. 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  My  friend,  let'me  point  out,  is  rather  strangely  misinformed.  The 
name  “  Outrage  Book”  is  the  official  name  printed  upon  the  back  of  the  book  itself. 
We  have  had  one  of  those  books  produced. 

(Sir  Henry  James.)  No. 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  Did  you  say  “  No”  ?  We  have  had  one  of  those  books  produced, 
and  we  derived  a  great  deal,  as  I  conceived,  of  valuable  information  from  that  book, 
and  I  affirm  that  there  was  not  in  that  book,  every  page  of  which  I  turned  over, — 
I  believe  I  turned  over  every  page  of  it — not  one  entry  which  bears  out  the  statement 
of  my  learned  friend. 

(The  President.)  This,  I  understand,  is  another  book. 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  I  am  aware,  my  Lord,  but  it  is  another  book  of  the  same  class. 
But  you  will  bear  in  mind,  when  I  was  cross-examining  upon  that  book,  I  called  for 
the  other,  and  the  promise  was  made  to  me  unconditionally  that  that  book  should  be 
produced.  It  began  in  December  1880,  that  the  book  for  the  earlier  part  of  1880,  and 
the  book  for  the  year  1879,  would  be  produced  to  me.  Mr.  Soames  had  possession 
of  it. 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  No,  no,  he  never  had. 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  At  all  events  if  he  had  not  actual  possession  he  undertook  it  would 
be  forthcoming  on  this  Tuesday  morning,  and  Sir  Henry  James  made  this  statement : 
“  Yes,  it  will  be  here  on  Tuesday  morning.  It  has  been  sent  for.”  Now,  my  Lords,  I 
am  not  content  to  take  this  statement  which  my  learned  friend  has  made.  He  has 
made  it,  of  course,  upon  instructions. 

(Sir  Henry  James.)  Yes,  certainly. 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  I  am  not  content  to  take  the  statement  that  my  learned  friend  is 
instructed  to  make — and  he,  of  course,  makes  it  only  upon  his  instructions — that  it  is 
against  the  interest  of  the  public  service  that  that  book  should  be  seen.  I  say  that 
those  who  are  getting  up  the  case,  or  those  who  are  assisting  in  getting  up  the  case 
for  the  Times,  have  had  access  to  that  book,  and  I  say  that  equally,  if  they  had  access, 
we  ought  to  have  access  to  it  also.  I  am  not  saying  Mr.  Soames  has  seen  it.  He  has  a 
great  many  other  things  to  look  after,  but  I  say  this,  and  I  say  it  unhesitatingly,  that 
a  book  has  been  produced  in  court  for  1880,  and  was  handed  to  me,  and  the  other  one 
was  promised  to  be  produced  upon  my  request,  and  I  certainly  shall — with  great  defer¬ 
ence  so  far  as  I  may  do  so — insist  that  these  books  shall  all  of  them  be  produced.  If 
your  Lordships  think  it  right  after  the  statement  my  learned  friend  has  made  upon  his 
instructions  to  examine  these  books  for  yourselves,  very  well ;  but  certainly  I  shall  call 
for  the  production  of  those  and  of  every  other  like  book. 

(Mr.  Beid.)  May  I  say  a  word.  I  submit  it  would  be  nothing  short  of  a  breach  of 
faith  on  the  other  side  if  the  books  are  not  produced;  for  this  reason :  Mr.  Huggins 
was  called  and  spoke  when  in  cross-examination  by  myself  about  a  certain  book, 
called  the  Outrage  Book,  which  did  not  record  all  outrages,  and  another  book  which 
contained  other  particulars  with  regard  to  each  outrage.  Now,  your  Lordships  will 
recollect  that  the  rule  was  that  the  police  constables  might  prove  matters  reported  to 
them,  entered  in  that  book,  and  therefore  Mr.  Huggins  was  permitted  to  give  evidence 
upon  the  faith  of  this  other  book  being  produced  also,  and  it  was  only  on  the  faith  of 
that,  that  he  was  allowed  to  give  evidence  of  matters  which  would  appear  in  the  first 
outrage  book.  And  my  learned  friend  gave  an  undertaking  that  this  book  should  be 
produced.  He  said  it  should  be  sent  for,  and  it  should  be  here  on  Tuesday  morning. 
And  I  submit  if  we  are  not  entitled  to  see  the  books  which  they  see,  we  have  no 
opportunity  of  meeting  the  case  properly. 

( Sir  Henry  James.)  Allow  me  to  say  a  word.  My  friend,  Sir  Charles  Russell,  got 
possession  of  the  books  so  far  as  the  books  produced  here  on  Friday  last,  and  as  to 
that  class  of  book,  no  objection  at  all  is  made  by  anyone ;  but  it  was  distinctly  stated 
there  was  another  book,  not  only  representing  the  sequence  in  point  of  time,  but  a  book 
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of  another  class  containing  other  entries.  Now,  my  learned  friend,  Mr.  Reid,  is  perfectly 
right.  I  did,  so  far  as  it  was  in  my  power  to  say  Yes  or  No  to  that  matter.  They  were 
anxious  that  book  should  be  seen  ;  but  my  friend,  Sir  Charles  Russell,  if  he  will  allow  me 
to  say  so,  is  misinformed  when  he  says  that  anyone  who  instructs  myself  and  my  friends 
has  had  access  to  that  book.  I  am  speaking  of  the  second  class— that  containing 
confidential  matter.  We  have  never  had  it  here,  and  I  may  say  Mr.  Soames  and  those 
assisting  him  here  have  never  had  it  in  their  possession.  I  certainly  did  say  that  as 
far  as  I  knew,  that  we  would  do  all  we  could  to  produce  it.  It  is  not  we  who  object 
to  producing  the  book ;  it  is  the  public  official. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  Who  is  he?  . 

(Sir  Henry  James.)  An  official  will  be  called,  ana  my  Lords  will  have  him  before 

them  and  it  will  be  for  him  to  state  that  he  will  not  produce  it.  This  witness  m  the 
box  is  not  the  person  to  say  that  book  shall  not  be  produced,  but  the  proper .  person 
having  that  book,  when  he  is  called  to  produce  it,  will  say  that  it  is  not  for  the  interest 
of  the  public  service  that  that  book  shall  be  produced.  I  quite  regret  that  words  of 
mine  led  them  to  think  I  could  produce  the  book,  but  the  interest  of  the  public  service 
prevents  it,  I  am  told,  and  of  course  I  have  no  power  to  do  anything  more.  l  am 
speaking  now  not  for  myself,  but  for  those  who  will  tell  your  Lordships  whether  that 

book  can  be  produced  or  not.  „  ..  ,  .  .  ,  .  ,  .  A  . 

( Sir  C.  Bussell )  I  now  understand  what  the  feeling  of  my  friend  is.  My  fi  lend  is 
under  great  misapprehension.  I  understood  him  to  say  there  were  two  classes  of 
books;  one  the  Outrage  Book,  which  was  produced  last  Friday,  and  I  understood  him 
to  say  tfieie  is  another  class  of  book,  which  is  of  a  more  confidential  character,  and 
which  contains  entries  which,  as  he  is  instructed,  he  says  ought  not  m  the  pub  ic 
interest  to  be  disclosed.  My  question  as  to  the  objection  I  was  taking,  and  which  1 
was  pressing,  was  as  to  the  first  class  of  book.  The  production  of  the  book  of  the 
same  class  ejusdem  generis  was  a  book  produced  on  Friday.  We  will  discuss  the  othei 
matters  when  your  Lordships  have  seen  the  books,  and  judge  whether  this  objection 

is  or  is  not  well  founded. 

[The  judges  consulted  for  a  short  time.] 

(The  President.)  There  was  a  booh — I  am  not  sure  there  was  not  more  than  one— 
but  there  was  at  any  rate  a  book,  which  was  called  the  Outrage  Book,  and  after 
some  discussion  that  was  admitted  in  evidence.  There  was  a  particular  column 
concerning  which  the  discussion  was  carried  rather  further  than  as  to  the  others. 
The  column  was,  I  think,  headed  “  Motives.”  But  ultimately  that  was  also  admitted 
as  a  o-eneral  statement  on  the  part  of  the  police,  made  for  the  purpose  of  getting  up 
criminal  statistics.  Then  the  book,  which  we  are  now  considering,  did  not  contain 
any  such  column  as  that  of  “motives.”  That  is  my  recollection,  at  least.  But  it 
turned  out  there  was  another  book  beside  that  book,  which  contained  a  record  of  the 
actual  outrages.  There  was  another  book,  which  it  was  supposed  at  the  time  I 
mention  contained  somewhat  similar  information  to  that  which  was  contained  m  the 
column  “motives,”  as  we  understood.  I  quite  understand,  in  the  sense  m  which 
Sir  Henry  James  puts  it,  that,  so  far  as  he  and  his  clients  were  concerned,  he  and  they 
had  no  objection  to  the  production  of  that  book  which  would  contain  something 
analogous  to  “  motives.”  Now  the  objection  is  raised,  which  no  doubt  does  not  come 
—indeed  it  ought  not  properly  to  come,  and  I  do  not  suppose  it  does  come  in  this 

caso _ fr(Jm  the  parties  themselves,  but  some  official  has  raised  an  objection.  Well, 

that  objection  must  be  taken  by  the  person  who  produces  the  book,  and  who  gives  his 
reason— the  sufficiency  of  it  or  not  will  have  to  be  determined  by  us.  But  I  must  say, 
T  think  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  desirable  that  everything  that  was  substantially 
contained  in  that  book  called  “  Outrages,”  including  also  that  which  is  entered  under 
the  heading  of  “  Motives,”  ought  to  be  produced  ;  and  when  that  book  is  produced,  1 
should  certainly  think  no  objection  ought  to  be  taken,  and  I  do  not  think  any  objection 
will  be  taken,  on  the  part  of  any  official  to  its  being  put  in  m  evidence.  1  can,  how¬ 
ever  conceive  that  there  maybe  some  special  entries  ;  for  example,  concerning  persons 
which  a  public  functionary  would  think  ought  not  to  be  disclosed.  If  there  arc  any 
such  I  should  beg  that  Sir  Henry  James  himself  would  look  at  them  ;  and  should 
hone5 that  he  would  not  think  it  inconsistent  with  his  position  to  show  it  to  Sir  Charles 
Russell  and  Mr.  Reid  and  those  who  assist  him,  the  class  of  entries  which  they  object 
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to.  And  if  it  should  be  found  impossible  to  come  to  an  arrangement,  then  we  would 
very  willingly  look  at  them  ourselves,  and  exercise  our  judgment  in  the  matter. 

( Sir  G.  Bussell.)  That  I  have  no  objection  to.  In  the  meanwhile,  I  call  for  the 
Outrage  Book,  so  called. 

(Sir  Henry  James.)  May  I,  to  assist  your  Lordships,  at  this  point  refer  to  the  book 
we  are  dealing  with?  It  is  mentioned  in  Question  16,741,  in  the  evidence  of 
Mr.  Huggins.  Your  Lordships  will  see  it  is  not  an  outrage  book,  it  is  a  letter  book, 
full  “  of  a  great  deal  of  other  matter.”  We  shall  be  glad  for  your  Lordships  to  see 
the  books. 

(Sir.G.  Bussell.)  Your  Lordships  will  observe  from  that  statement  and  the  answer, 
that  Mr.  Huggins  was  saying  in  effect  that  he  was  giving  his  evidence  from  that  book. 

(Mr.  Beid.)  And  we  admitted  it  on  the  hypothesis  that  it  was  produced. 

(The  President.)  Then  it  goes  on  later,  “Is  that  a  third  book  or  the  other  book  to 
which  you  are  referring  ?  ” 

(Mr.  Beid.)  If  your  Lordship  will  kindly  look  at  Question  16,744. 

(The  President.)  “  Am  I  to  understand  that  in  these  cases  in  which  you  have  given 
“  information  as  to  these  outrages,  and  which  information  does  not  appear  in  this 
“  book,  that  we  shall  find  it  in  that  other  book  ? — (A.)  Yes,  as  a  rule.”  Very  well, 
I  hope  I  have  sufficiently  indicated  that  we  will  get  that  book  before  us,  and  then 
we  will  deal  with  it. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  If  your  Lordship  will  allow  us  to  clear  the  matter  up  that  it  may  not 
be  again  referred  to.  If  you  will  look  at  the  question  beginning  16,254 — it  is  a  little 
earlier  in  my  cross-examination — the  question  is  :  “I  want  to  know,  please,  about  this 
“  book,  and  I  wish  to  put  this  with  a  view  of  converging  it  to  my  Lords  directly. 
“  This  is  a  volume  which  is  an  official  volume,  I  presume  ? — (A.)  Yes,  called  the 
“  Outrage  Bock.  (Q.)  Furnished  by  the  authorities? — (H.)  Yes.  (Q.)  It  is  headed 
“  ‘Outrage  Book  ’  ? — (A.)  Yes.  (Q.)  And  are  all  the  outrages  of  every  class, 
“  agrarian  and  non-agrarian,  recorded  in  it  ? — (A.)  Yes,  every  outrage  that  is  reported 
“  is  recorded  in  that  book.  (Q.)  That  is  what  I  mean,  of  course.  Every  outrage 
“  reported  is  recorded  in  it,  whether  agrarian  or  non-agrarian? — (A.)  Yes,  that  is  the 
“  particulars ;  just  the  name,  and  so  on,  according  to  the  headings  in  the  book. 
“  (Q.)  I  call  my  Lords’  attention  to  what  the  character  of  the  headings  is :  ‘Date 
“  ‘  and  nature  of  offence.  Name  and  class  of  life  of  injured  person,  and  when  reported 
“  ‘  to  the  constabulary.  Sub-district  and  townland.  Persons  arrested.  Name.  Date 
“  ‘  of  arrest.  Whether  summoned,  bailed,  committed,  or  discharged.  Date  in  each 
“  ‘case.  If  information  sworn,  before  whom,  and  when.  Warrants,  if  issued,  by 
“  ‘  whom,  and  when.  Dates  of  attempts  to  execute.  Observations,  stating  result  of 
“  trial,  or  any  other  particulars.’  Those  are  the  headings  ? — (A.)  None  of  the 
“  particulars  of  the  outrage  are  reported  in  that  book,  beyond  just  the  names  and  the 
“  nature  of  the  outrage.  (Q  )  That  is  what  I  am  asking  about.  You  know,  do  you 
“  not,  that  these  books  have  been  in  use  since,  I  think,  the  year  1845  ? — (A.)  I  could 
“  not  say  how  long  they  have  been  in  use.  (Q.)  At  all  events,  going  back  a  con- 
“  siderable  way  ? — (A.)  I  do  not  think  they  are  that  length.  I  think  they  are  not 
“  more  than  about  20  years.  (Q.)  It  may  be  in  this  particnlar  form? — (A.)  In  that 
“  form ;  but  I  am  not  sure  about  that  point.  I  should  say  about  20  years.”  Then  a 
little  later  he  goes  on  to  explain  how  the  returns  are  made  to  the  inspector-general, 
and  how  inquiry  is  made,  and  how  the  inspector-general  orders  it  to  be  recorded, 
whether  the  outrage  is  of  an  agrarian  or  non-agrarian  character. 

(The  President.)  Then  it  may  be  taken  that,  subject  to  the  objection  taken  through 
an  official,  as  much  of  this  as  possible  must  be  disclosed. 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  I  understand  no  objection  whatever  is  taken  to  this  document. 

(The  President.)  Nor  do  I  either. 

17,167.  (Sir  G.  Bussell.)  I  call,  therefore,  for  the  Outrage  Book  kept  at  your  station 
in  the  years  1879  and  1880? — I  have  not  it  here. 

Then  I  will  ask  your  Lordships  to  allow  me  to  postpone  the  cross-examination  of 
this  gentleman  until  we  get  it. 

17,168-9.  (Sir  Henry  James.)  Where  is  it  ? — At  home  at  the  station. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  What  was  the  date  the  Outrage  Book  started  from? 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  From  December  1880.  Whereupon  I  asked  for  one  for  the  earlier 
part  of  1880  and  one  for  1879,  and  Mr.  Soames  was  good  enough  to  say  it  would  be, 
or  they  would  be,  here  this  morning. 
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17.170.  First  of  all,  let  me  make  it  clear.  You  were  head  constable  ? — No. 

17.171.  What  then  ? — Sergeant. 

17.172.  Who  was  your  superior? — Sergeant  Lenahan. 

17.173.  Where  ? — My  superior  at  Castleisland  ? 

17.174.  At  Castleisland?— No.  The  officer  there  was  Mr.  Rice,  the  district 


inspector. 

17.175.  Did  he  live  at  Castleisland  ? — Yes. 

17.176.  Was  there  an  Outrage  Book  kept  at  the  office  you  had  ?— It  was  not  an 
Outrage  Book — it  was  not  called  an  Outrage  Book  before  it  became  a  district  inspector  s 
station.  It  was  called  a“  Sub-district  Crime  and  Offences  Register.’ 

17.177.  Called  by  another  name — “  The  Sub-district  Crime  and  Offences  Register”  ? 
—Yes. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  That  is  the  book  I  desire  to  see,  and,  my  Lords,  I  shall  reserve  my 
cross-examination  until  it  is  here. 

17.178.  (Sir  Henry  James.)  Take  that  book  in  your  hand.  Was  that  book  kept  since 
the  date  which  has  been  mentioned  by  my  friend,  Sir  Charles  Russell,  since  December 
1880—1  think  that  is  the  date — has  that  book  been  kept  at  Castleisland  ? — It  has,  by 
the  district  inspector. 

17.179.  Just  look  at  it  ? — Yes,  I  see  it. 

17.180.  Before  that  time  was  Castleisland  a  district  or  a  sub-district  ? — A  sub-district. 

17.181.  Where  was  the  Outrage  Book  kept  for  the  Castleisland  offences  before 
December  1880  ? — It  was  kept  by  the  head  constable  in  charge  of  the  station. 

17.182.  Where? — At  the  station. 

17.183.  At  Castleisland  ? — Yes. 

17.184.  Is  there  a  book  similar  to  that — just  think — kept  at  Castleisland  after  the 
date  somewhere  before  December  1880  ? — Not  similar  to  that. 

17.185.  What  was  the  difference  in  the  kind  of  book  ? — It  is  a  book  where  all  offences, 
drunkenness  and  other  such  like,  are  entered  down  in  detail  one  after  the  other  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  date. 

17.186.  Does  that  show  all  offences  in  that  book,  or  only  a  portion  of  the  offences? 
— They  show  only  the  outrages  committed. 

17.187.  Is  that  what  you  call  agrarian  offences? — Yes. 

17.188.  But  not  all  offences? — All  outrages. 

17.189.  Outrages,  but  not  all  offences  ? — No. 

17.190.  But  prior  to  that  time  the  book  did  show - ? — Showed  all  offences. 

17.191.  (The  President.)  By  offences  do  you  mean  agrarian  outrages?  What 
is  your  distinction  between  agrarian  outrages  and  offences  ? — There  is  drunkenness 
— cases  of  drunkenness  and  others — all  prosecutions  by  the  constabulary. 

17.192.  (Sir  Henry  Jam  s.)  I  suppose  if  there  was  an  ordinary  case  of  picking 
pockets  or  a  larceny  committed  that  would  be  an  offence,  but  not  an  outrage  ? — All 
particulars  kept  by  the  constabulary. 

17.193.  Was  there  any  book  kept  at  Tralee? — Yes,  there  was. 

17.194.  What  book  was  that? — A  similar  book. 

17.195.  For  Castleisland  before  1880  or  not? — Yes. 

17.196.  You  said  it  was  kept  at  Castleisland  station  ;  what  was  the  book  kept  at 
Tralee  before  1880  ? — A  book  similar  to  this — for  all  offences. 

17.197.  Now  I  think  we  have  the  book  my  friend  wants — the  book  for  outrages. 
Was  there  a  book  kept  at  Castleisland  and  one  kept  at  Tralee  ? — That  was  the  district. 

17.198.  Was  that  Mr.  Gamble  the  inspector  ? — Mr.  Dobbs. 

17.199.  Is  Mr.  Gamble  at  Trale6  now  ? — Yes. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  Will  you  let  me  have  the  book  from  1879  to  1880  ? 

(Mr.  Soames.)  I  have  sent  for  the  1879-80. 


Inspector  William  Davis  sworn. 
Examined  by  Sir  Henry  James. 


17.200.  Are  you  a  district  inspector  of  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary  ? — I  am. 

17.201.  And  were  you  stationod  at  Castleisland  from  the  14th  December  1880  until 
the  15th  May  1887  ? — 1  was. 
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17.202.  Did  you  attend  certain  meetings  of  the  Land  League  soon  after  you  went  to 
Castleisland  ? — I  did. 

17.203.  Did  you  attend,  for  instance,  a  meeting  on  the  30th  December  1880  at  a 
place  called  Knocknagoshel  ? — I  did. 

17.204.  Did  you  attend  a  meeting  at  Castleisland  on  the  13th  May  1881,  a  Land 
League  meeting  ? — I  did  ;  perhaps  I  should  remark  that  was  a  meeting  that  was  not 
advertised  previously,  it  was  only  got  up  suddenly  in  the  town. 

17.205.  Never  mind,  it  was  a  Land  League  meeting  ? — Yes. 

17.206.  ( The  President.)  Where  was  this? — At  Castleisland,  my  Lord. 

17.207.  {Sir  Hewry  James.)  Castleisland,  13th  March  1881.  Then  I  believe  there 
was  a  Ladies’  Land  League  meeting  at  Brosna  on  the  29th  May  1881  ? — Yes. 

17.208.  And  was  there  a  Land  League  meeting  at  Knocknaboul  on  the  5th  June 
1881  ?— Yes. 

17.209.  That  was  not  a  Ladies’  Land  League  meeting,  but  a  Land  League  meeting  ? 
— That  was  a  Land  League  meeting. 

17.210.  I  believe  there  was  also  a  meeting  at  Farranfore  on  the  3rd  July  1881  ? — 
Yes. 

17.211.  When  you  arrived  in  Castleisland  on  duty  in  December  1881,  was  there  a 
branch  of  the  Land  League  established  in  Castleisland  ?  There  was. 

17.212.  Did  you  know  a  person  named  Patrick  D.  Kenney  ?— Yes,  I  knew  him. 

17.213.  Who  was  he  ? — He  was  the  president  of  the  branch  of  the  Land  League  in 
Castleisland  at  that  time. 

17.214.  Did  you  also  know  a  person  of  the  name  of  Timothy  Horan  ? — I  did. 

17.215.  Who  was  he? — He  was  the  secretary  of  the  branch. 

17.216.  Was  there  a  branch  of  the  Land  League  at  Brosna? — There  was. 

17.217.  And  this  place  you  have  mentioned,  Knocknagoshel? — Yes,  there  was  one 
there  also. 

17.218.  Was  that  established  in  December  1880— you  gave  the  date  of  the  30th 
December  1880? — The  30th  December  1880. 

{Sir  Henry  James.)  As  we  have  previously  explained  to  my  learned  friends,  I  will 
follow  one  case— the  death  of  Mr.  Herbert— first,  although  it  will  go  in  matter  of  date 
beyond  the  period  I  shall  have  to  return  to. 

17.219.  At  the  meeting  which  took  place  at  Knocknagoshel  on  the  5th  June  1881, 
did  you  hear  Mr.  Arthur  Herbert’s  name  mentioned? — I  did. 

17.220.  What  was  said  about  him,  please  ? 

{Sir  Charles  Bussell.)  Again  I  would  ask,  are  we  to  have  reiterated  proof  of  the  same 
thing  ? 

{The  President.)  Has  this  been  proved? 

(Sir  Charles  Bussell.)  Yes,  in  a  speech  read  days  ago. 

{Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  Not  with  regard  to  Mr.  Arthur  Herbert. 

{Sir  Charles  Bussell.)  Yes,  my  Lord.  _  , 

{Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  It  only  came  in  in  the  evidence  of  Huggins — Mr.  Herbert  s 

death. 

{Sir  Charles  Bussell.)  Long  ago  it  was  read  in  one  of  the  earlier  speeches. 

{Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  Do  you  mean  weeks  ago  ? 

(Sir  Charles  Bussell.)  Weeks  ago. 

(Sir  Henry  James.)  I  have  not  heard  any  cross-examination  as  to  the  speeches  at 
Knocknagoshel ;  I  think  I  am  right ;  it  is  only  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  sequence 
of  the  tale  before  your  Lordships. 

(Sir  Charles  Bussell.)  If  that  is  so,  I  do  not  object  to  its  being  mentioned  as  part  of 
the  story. 

(The  President.)  You  merely  call  attention  to  the  fact  as  part  of  his  narrative. 

(Sir  Henry  James.)  Yes,  but  if  my  learned  friend  says  this  has  been  referred  to 
before  will  he  kindly  give  me  the  page  ? 

(Sir  Charles  Bussell .)  It  is  the  “  Old  Herbert”  speech,  one  of  the  earlier  ones. 

(Sir  Henry  James.)  I  meant  at  Knocknagoshel. 

(The  Witness.)  Knocknaboul. 

17.221.  (Sir  Charles  Bussell.)  I  have  got  it  Knocknagoshel,  that  is  not  so? — No. 

( Mr.  Beid.)  I  will  remind  my  learned  friend  that  he  proved  that  speech,  and  proceeded 
to  ask  :  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  a  few  days  after  that  Mr.  Herbert  was  murdered  ? 
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Mr.  Lockwood  said  No  ;  and  then  the  question  was  withdrawn,  and  it  turned  out  to 
be  ten  months  before.  I  have  it  in  my  memory. 

{Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  It  was  when  one  of  the  shorthand  writers  was  in 
the  box. 

{Mr.  Reid.)  Yes,  my  Lord. 

{The  President.)  I  understand  Sir  Henry  James  is  not  going  into  the  details  of 
the  story. 

{Sir  Henry  James.)  No,  my  Lord,  I  wish  to  show  the  sequence;  we  cannot  get  the 
picture  without. 

{Sir  Charles  Russell.)  I  am  not  objecting  to  that,  but  my  learned  friend  was  asking 
this  gentleman  whether  he  recollected  what  was  said  at  the  meeting  when  we  have 
already  had  that. 

{Sir  Henry  James.)  I  was  asking  whether  anything  was  said  about  Mr.  Herbert. 

17.222.  What  was  said  about  Mr.  Herbert  at  the  meeting  ? — He  was  referred  to  as 
having  been  the  man  who  carried  out  an  eviction  in  that  neighbourhood  very  recently, 
and  levelled  the  house. 

{The  President.)  That  is  at  Knocknaboul,  I  understand  ? 

{Sir  Henry  James.)  Yes,  my  Lord,  so  I  understand  ;  it  is  the  30th  December. 

{Sir  Charles  Russell.)  No,  the  5th  June  1881. 

{The  Witness.)  The  5th  June  1881. 

17.223.  {Sir  Henry  James.)  At  Knocknaboul  ?■ — Yes. 

{Mr.  Reid.)  It  is  at  page  364. 

{Sir  Charles  Russell.)  If  your  Lordship  will  refer  to  the  shorthand  notes  at  page  364 
you  will  see  it. 

{Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  Yes. 

17.224.  {Sir  Henry  James.)  Before  we  come  to  Mr.  Herbert ;  did  any  outrages  follow 
immediately  after  the  5th  June  1881  ? — Several. 

17.225.  Was  there  an  attack  upon  a  person’s  house  of  the  name  of  Hugh  Brosnin  ? — - 
There  was. 

17.226.  At  any  time  did  Mr.  Herbert  show  to  you  (I  only  remark  it  for  the 
moment)  a  letter  purporting  to  be  signed  by  Timothy  Horan  ? — He  did. 

17.227.  Did  you  take  a  copy  of  that  letter  ? — I  did. 

17.228.  When  was  it  that  Mr.  Herbert  showed  it  to  you  ? — I  cannot  give  you  the 
date,  but  my  copy  and  my  report  of  the  occurrence  will  tell  it ;  I  cannot  at  this 
moment,  for  I  have  not  seen  it  since. 

17.229.  Did  you  take  the  copy  at  the  very  time  Mr.  Herbert  showed  it  to  you  ? — 
The  very  day. 

17.230.  Did  you  give  that  letter  back  to  Mr.  Herbert? — I  did;  he  would  not  leave  it 
with  me. 

17.231.  You  have  your  copy  that  you  took  at  that  time  ? — I  have  not  it. 

17.232.  Do  you  hear  what  I  say ;  have  you  the  copy  which  you  took  at  that  time 
with  you  ? — No. 

17.233.  Where  is  it  ? — I  could  not  tell  you. 

17.234.  Where  was  it? — I  forwarded  it  in  the  usual  way  through  my  county 
inspector. 

17.235.  After  Mr.  Herbert’s  death  did  you  apply  to  any  one  for  leave  to  examine  his 
papers? — Yes,  his  mother. 

17.236.  Did  you  go  to  Mr.  Herbert’s  house  ? — I  did. 

17.237.  Where  was  that  ? — Kilientierna  is  the  name  of  the  place  where  they  live. 

17.238.  Did  you  search  amongst  Mr.  Herbert’s  papers  for  that  letter  ? — I  did,  and 
other  papers. 

17.239.  Where  abouts  did  you  search  ? — He  had  papers  in  several  drawers.  There 
was  a  chest  of  drawers  in  the  place,  and  I  searched  those. 

17.240.  And  could  you  find  the  original  letter? — No. 

{Sir  Charles  Russell.)  I  do  not  in  the  least  object,  if  this  gentleman  says  ho  knows 
the  handwriting  of  the  letter  as  that  of  Mr.  Horan,  the  secretary. 

17.241.  ( Sir  Henry  James.)  Can  you  tell  me  the  name  of  the  district  inspector  you 
sent  it  to  ? —  I  forwarded  it  through  the  county  inspector,  who  was  at  that  time 
Mr.  Cruice,  and  I  am  sure  it  must  be  forthcoming. 

{Sir  Henry  James.)  I  am  told  the  gentleman  who  has  it  is  unwell.  I  know,  according 
to  the  strict  rules  of  evidence,  that  I  can  take  it  from  memory. 
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(The  President.)  But  Sir  Charles  Russell  directs  your  attention  to  another  point, 

namely,  the  handwriting  of  the  original. 

( Sir  Henry  James.)  I  was  going,  first  of  all,  to  prove  the  copy. 

17,242.  Do  you  know  Timothy  Horan’s  handwriting  ?— I  do. 

17’243.  What  opportunity  had  you  of  seeing  him  write? — I  had  several  letters 
from  him.  . 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  If  Inspector  Davis  says  he  knows  the  handwriting  we  will  not 

question  his  statement  about  it.  . 

17.244.  (Sir  Henry  James.)  Was  the  letter  that  Mr.  Herbert  showed  to  you  m  the 
handwriting  of  Timothy  Horan  ? — I  believe  it  was  ;  I  did  not  know  much  about  him 

then,  but  from  what  I  know  since.  t 

17.245.  From  what  you  know  about  him  now  as  far  as  you  can  judge  was  that 

letter  in  his  handwriting  ? — Oh,  I  have  no  doubt  of  it.  . 

(Sir  Henry  James.)  Then  my  learned  friend,  Sir  Charles  Russell,  has  no  objection 

to  this  copy  being  read.  .  . 

(Sir  Charles  Bussell.)  Subject,  of  course,  to  your  producing  the  original. 

(Sir  Henry  James.)  I  will  make  no  promises  again  which  I  am  not  quite  sure 
I  can  fulfil.  The  document  has  not  been  seen  by  the  gentleman  who  instructs  me, 
and  therefore  I  can  only  say  we  believe  it  is  in  his  hands  and  not  destroyed. 

17.246.  From  your  memory  does  that  represent  a  copy  of  it  ?  Yes. 
f  Sir  Charles  Bussell.)  Very  well,  we  do  not  object. 

(Sir  Henry  James.)  This  is  a  letter  signed  by  Timothy  Horan,  the  secretary. 

(Sir  Charles  Bussell.)  What  is  the  date  ? 

(Sir  Henry  James.)  The  date  comes  in  the  letter  ;  the  letter  is  undated,  but  the 
approximate  date  is  shown  by  the  contents,  “  I  am  directed  to  call  your  attention  to 
“  certain  statements  made  against  you  at  our  last  meeting  by  Eugene  Connor,  with 
“  reference  to  his  farm  at  Barnakeel,  as  also  by  Breen  Devise,  concerning  the  farm 
“  at  Gourbeg.  It  was  resolved  at  this  meeting  that  you  would  be  respectfully 
“  requested  to  attend  at  our  next  meeting  of  the  League,  which  will  be  held  on 
“  Sunday  next,  2nd  January  1881.” 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  I  call  your  attention  to  the  date. 

(Sir  Henry  James.)  That  is  observation. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell,)  It  is  rather  observation. 

17.247.  (Sir  Henry  James.)  Do  you  know  where  the  farm  at  Barnakeel  and  the  farm 

at  Gourbeg  are  situated?— I  do. 

17.248.  Are  they  on  Mr.  Herbert’s  estate? — Yes. 

17.249.  In  May  1881  was  a  tenant  of  Mr.  Herbert’s  evicted,  a  man  named  Donohoe  ? 

- — A  tenant  of  Mr.  Hartnett’s,  for  whom  Mr.  Herbert  was  agent. 

17.250.  And  was  Mr.  Herbert  present  at  that  eviction  ?-— He  was; 

17  251.  I  do  not  wish  to  repeat  this.  Your  Lordships,  I  think,  have  the  date, 
March  1882,  when  Mr.  Herbert  was  murdered.  I  believe  Mr.  Herbert  was  murdered, 
and  you  saw  the  body,  and  there  were  three  shots  ? — There  were  three  shots. 

17.252.  (Sir  C.  Bussell)  Had  not  you  better  give  the  date  in  this  connexion  ?— That 

was  the  30th  of  March  1882.  . 

17.253.  (Sir  H.  James.)  Did  you  send  the  clergyman,  Mr.  Moriarty,  to  break  the 

news  to  Mr.  Herbert’s  mother  ? — I  sent  for  the  clergyman  to  do  so. 

17.254.  The  night  after  Mr.  Herbert’s  death,  after  the  murder,  were  any  of  his 

lambs  injured  ? — 13  of  them.  , 

(Sir  C.  Bussell)  Are  we  to  have  this  again  and  again  ? 

(Sir  Henry  James.)  May  I  remind  your  Lordships  that  when  I  attempted  to  prove 
this,  the  objection  was  taken  that  the  witness  who  spoke  to  it  did  not  know  anything 

about  it. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell)  I  assure  you  you  are  wrong. 

(Sir  H.  James  )  He  said  he  could  not  prove  it. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  “  How  many  lambs  were  killed  ? — (A.)  I  could  not  say 

how  many  were  killed  ;  I  saw  one.”  .  .  , 

(Sir  H.  James.)  Yes,  that  is  it,  my  Lord,  and  I  am  taking  it  shortly,  and  my  friend 

is  objecting  to  every  question. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell)  Because  we  are  sick  of  it. 

17.255.  (Sir  H.  James.)  Now,  Mr.  Davis,  will  you  tell  me  how  many  iambs  were 
murdered  to  your  knowledge,  if  I  am  allowed  to  put  the  question  ?— Thirteen. 
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17.256.  Were  those  lambs  found  on  the  lawn  near  Mr.  Herbert’s  house  ? — Yes. 

17.257.  To  your  knowledge  was  Mrs.  Herbert  boycotted  after  the  death? — She  was. 
It  was  I  supplied  her,  so  long  as  she  remained  there,  with  anything  she  wanted. 

17.258.  Had  you  to  take  steps  to  procure  food  for  Mrs.  Herbert? — I  had.  Perhaps 
I  should  remark  that  she  felt  herself  boycotted,  and  I  do  not  know  whether  she  made 
any  attempt  to  get  anything,  but  she  said  she  felt  so  to  me,  and  she  asked  me  to  get 
things  for  her,  and  I  did. 

17.259.  We  have  the  book  here,  from  December  1880,  that  has  been  called  the 
Outrage  Book;  that  was  the  book  that  was  kept  ( handing  same  to  witness )? — Yes,  that 
is  the  book ;  I  know  it. 

17.260.  That  was  the  book  that  was  kept  after  December  1880? — From  December 
1880. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  Now,  my  Lords,  I  will  follow  your  Lordships’  wishes  and  my  friend’s 
suggestion,  and  take  this  as  shortly  as  I  can,  but  there  were  certain  specific  cases  that 
we  did  postpone  for  this  witness. 

((Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  From  the  30th  of  March  to  the  middle  of  April? 

(Sir  H.  James.)  Yes,  my  Lord.  May  I  ask  what  year  your  Lordship  is  referring  to 

there  ? 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  1882.  I  dare  say  there  were  some  before,  in  1881,  the 
28th  and  29th  of  April  1881. 

17.261.  (Sir  Henry  James.)  I  think  that  was  Davis — just  turn  to  the  28th  and  29th. 
Is  there  something  in  November  1881  ? — I  have  got  November  1881. 

17.262.  Had  you  yourself  any  outrages  to  investigate  at  that  time  ? — I  investigated 
almost  every  outrage  committed  in  that  district  when  I  was  there. 

17.263.  What  have  you  in  November  1881  ? — The  first  I  find  is  “  threatening  notice 
Thomas  Pegley,  blacksmith.” 

17.264.  Threatening  notice  to  him  ? — Yes. 

17.265.  Was  there  anything  else  ? — There  is  the  notice,  of  course — the  notice  was 
threatening  him  with  death  if  he  worked  for  parties  who  had  paid  their  rent. 

17.266.  That  is  in  that  book  ? — That  is  in  this  book,  and  that  is  in  my  writing. 

17.267.  (The  President.)  What  date  is  that  ? — The  2nd  of  November,  my  Lord;  the 
next  is  “  Intimidation  of  several  farmers.” 

17.268.  (Sir  C.  Bussell.)  Give  the  date,  please  ? — Robert  Twiss. 

17.269.  The  date,  please? — The  7th,  that  we  heard  it.  Mary  O’Connor,  Francis 
Twiss,  Margaret  Ryan,  Will  Collins.  Those  persons  were  visited  by  an  armed  party 
at  night. 

17.270.  (Sir  H.  James.)  What  is  the  next  you  have  there?  Have  you  the  12th  of 
November  1881  ? — The  10th  of  November  is  a  boycotting  notice  and  entering  into  a 
building,  the  property  of  Walter  Costello.  That  is  one  Mr.  Huggins  deposed  to. 

17.271.  I  want  those,  please,  as  far  as  you  can  give  them  that  were  given  to  yourself. 
There  were  some  that  Mr.  Huggins  did  not  prove.  Will  you  give  me  those.  I  think 
you  have  them  there  ? — I  do  not  know  the  ones  he  proved.  The  next  one  is  one  I 
investigated  when  it  occurred. 

17.272.  What  date  is  that  ? — The  12th  of  November  1881  ;  the  firing  at  Thomas 

Galvin. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  We  have  had  that. 

(Mr.  Reid.)  That  was  proved  by  Mr.  Huggins  in  detail. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  I  have  the  list  of  those  he  did  not  prove. 

(The  President.)  The  first  one  seems  to  be  on  the  29th  of  November,  which  Huggins 

referred  to. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  It  is  Question  15,952. 

(The  President.)  Yes,  that  is  it. 

17.273.  (Sir  H.  James.)  Between  the  28th  and  29th  of  November  1881  there  is  an 
outrage  reported  to  you.  It  is  reported  to  you  on  that  date,  I  think.  Is  not  it  the 
land  of  a  man  named  Horan  ?  Another  Timothy  Horan  called  Thady  Horan.  Look 
under  the  18th  of  November  ? — Yes. 

17.274.  You  inquired  into  that? — I  did. 

17.275.  State  shortly,  if  you  please,  what  that  was  ? — Timothy  Horan  paid  his  rent 
and  he  alleged  at  the  time  that  it  was  becauso  he  did  so  that  the  coping  of  his  wall  was 
thrown  down. 
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17.276.  Who  was  this  Thady  Horan  ? — He  was  a  farmer  on  Mr.  Herbert’s  estate  at 
Cahimane. 

( Sir  E.  James.)  The  next  question  my  Lord,  I  think,  which  refers  to  Davis  is 
15,988. 

17.277.  There  are  some  January  outrages,  I  presume,  in  1882  ? — There  is  one  of  the 
14th  of  November  I  find  in  this  book  which  Mr.  Huggins  did  not  know  anything  about, 
I  fancy.  Malicious  injury  to  a  horse,  which  was  killed,  belonging  to  a  man  named 
Lyons,  of  Brosna. 

17.278.  Did  you  investigate  that  ? — I  did. 

17.279.  State  shortly,  please,  what  was  the  nature  of  that  outrage? — The  motive 
assigned  at  the  time  was  that  this  man  used  to  drive  the  police  about  when  they 
wanted  cars. 

17.280.  What  happened  to  his  horse? — It  was  killed.  It  died  from  the  injuries  it 
sustained. 

17.281.  Now,  will  you  go  on,  please,  to  January  1882.  We  have  several  that 
Huggins  did  not  prove — January  and  February.  Can  you  mention  them  ?  They  are 
in  January  and  February  1882  ? — First,  a  threatening  notice  I  find  in  January  to 
Mary  Leahy.  That  is  in  Brosna — notice  threatening  Mrs.  Leahy  and  others  if  they 
paid  their  rents.  That  is  the  first  one  I  find,  the  3rd  of  January  1882.  The 
6th  January  1882,  firing  into  dwelling-houses,  intimidation  Patrick  Begley,  Daniel 
McCarthy,  John  Tangney,  Charles  Horan,  and  David  Hicky.  They  alleged  all  those 
had  reference  to  the  payment  of  rent. 

17.282.  ( Mr .  Reid.)  Here  again  this  raises  the  question.  Does  that  appear  in  the 
book  having  reference  to  the  payment  of  rent  ? — No,  that  is  from  my  recollection. 

(Mr.  Reid.)  If  that  is  so,  it  comes  within  the  rule.  If  the  report  appears  in  the 
book,  it  is  admissible  and  admitted.  I  mean  we  raise  no  objection  ;  but  the  other 
matter,  namely  his  conversations  with  other  persons,  information  derived  from  other 
persons,  falls  outside  the  rule  and  is  not  admissible,  and  I  submit  these  questions 
ought  not  to  be  asked. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  And  your  Lordship  understands,  of  course,  to  supplement  that, 
that  if  the  other  book  is  produced  we  have  no  objection  at  all. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  I  really  think  my  friend’s  objection  is  exactly  in  accordance  with 
your  Lordship’s  ruling.  I  am  not  endeavouring  to  depart  from  it.  I  endeavour  to 
accept  what  my  friends  have  said.  We  accepted  that  view.  I  do  not  wish  to  depart 
from  that. 

17.283.  Will  you  refer  to  the  fact  now  ? — I  will  illustrate  it  in  one  way  by  one  of 
those  people. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  I  think  you  had  better  not. 

17.284.  (Sir  E.  James.)  We  must  have  from  you  what  is  in  the  book? — Simply  the 
entry,  this  being  a  register.  It  is  simply  firing  into  dwelling-houses  and  intimidation. 

17.285.  We  will  take  that,  please,  firing  into  dwelling-houses  and  intimidation.  Is 
that  there  ? — That  is  there. 

(Sir  R.  James.)  That  will  do  for  us  so  far  as  it  goes.  I  will  not  hold  out  any  threat 
to  my  friend,  but  there  may  be  cases  in  which  we  shall  have  to  supplement  this 
general  evidence  with  some  particular  evidence  ;  but  my  friend  is  quite  right  in  taking 
the  course  he  does  now,  I  quite  feel. 

17.286.  Now  go  on,  please  ? — The  next  is:  “  Threatening  notice  to  John  Sheehy, 
9  January  1882. 

17.287.  What  is  in  it? — Notice  threatening  Sheehy  with  death  if  he  paid  his 
rent. 

17.288.  Is  that  in  the  book? — Yes,  that  is  in  the  book. 

17.289.  Now,  the  next  in  January? — The  next:  “13th  January  1882,  levying 
contributions,  Johanna  Beidy.”  That  was  a  deformed  woman  who  lived  in  a  back 
place.  Men  came  in  and  deprived  her  of  41. 

17.290.  We  are  willing  to  take  what  is  in  the  book  at  present.  Now  go  on  to  the 
next? — Firing  into  dwelling-houses,  8th  January  1882,  Timothy  Connell,  Denis 
Guiney,  Daniel  Curtin. 

17.291.  What  is  it  ? — Firing  into  dwelling-houses. 

17.292.  Go  on  to  the  next? — “14th  January  1882.  Killing  cattle.  John 
Fleming.” 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  That  we  have  already  had. 
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17  293.  (Sir  H.  James.)  I  want  only  yonrs,  please.  Take  it  shortly.  January 
and  February “  6th  January  1882.  Alleged  intimidation.  John  William  Lane. 
That  is  the  only  entry  in  the  book.  “27th  January  1882.  >  Threatening  letter. 

“  Timothy  Murphy.  Notice  threatening  Murphy  with  death  if  he  did  not  allow  a 
“  Land  League  hut,  for  a  man  named  Myers,  an  evicted  tenant,  to  be  erected  on  his 

**  farm  5  * 

17  294  Are  those  January  and  February  ? — That  is  the  27th  January  1882. 

17* 295.  You  need  not  go  to  the  5th  and  6th  February  ;  that  we  have  had.  Pass  on 
to  the  next,  please.  Those  are  threatening  notices  ?— Yes,  there  are  several. 

17.296.  Have  you  more  than  Huggins  spoke  to  ? — I  have  one  on  the  2nd,  the  5th, 

the  6th,  and  the  5th  again.  They  were  reported  then,  I  think,  and  the  3rd 

17.297.  We  will  take  those.  Go  on? — Threatening  notices — Arthur  Gloster  and 
Timothy  Devine — three  notices  threatening  any  person  with  a  visit  from  Captain 
Moonlight  who  held  any  intercourse  with  Gloster,  or  sent  their  children  to  the  Fines 
Female  School  so  long  as  the  teacher  resides  with  Gloster. 

17.298.  You  have  got  the  notices,  I  think  ? — I  will  just  see  if  I  have  got  them  now. 

17.299.  I  want  to  save  as  much  time  as  I  can  ? — I  could  not  say  I  have  them  unless 

I  look  over  the  book.  .  .  .  _  j 

17  300  You  have  them  in  the  book  ? — That  is  m  the  book  which  I  read  to  you  just  now. 
17'30L  Now  go  on,  please  ?— 2nd  February  1882.  Threatening  notice— Timothy 
Connell — a  notice  threatening  with  death  any  person  who  dealt  with  Connell,  and 
callino’  on  the  people  to  boycott  him,  and  offering  a  reward  for  the  names  of  informers 
or  persons  paying  rent.  That  is  in  the  book.  6th  February  1882.  Threatening  notice 

— Daniel  O'Keefe.  . 

17.302.  That  you  need  not  read.  We  have  had  it .  The  5th  February  comes  next. 

Threatening  notice — sundry  tenants.  I  think  you  have  had  that  also. 

17.303.  Wo  have  had  John  Brosnan  and  Denis  Leahy.  We  will  pass  on  ?— ihis, 
the  one  I  read  out  for  the  5th,  does  not  refer  to  Leahy  and  Brosnan. 

17.304.  (Sir  G.  Russell.)  It  refers  to  Drummond  ? — It  refers  to  Drummond.  3rd 
February  1882.  Threatening  notice — Michael  Connell. 

17.305.  (Sir  H.  James.)  That  Ido  not  think  we  have  had  ? — No,  you  could  not  havo 


17.306.  Road  it?— Notice  threatening  Connell  with  death  if  he  paid  his  rent,  and 
threatening  with  death  any  person  who  speaks  to  or  lets  him  inside  the  door. 

17.307.  Now  give  me  the  next,  please,  you  have? — The  2nd  February,  threatening 
notice,  Patrick  O’Brien.  Notice  threatening  O’Brien  with  death  if  he  continued  to 
supply  the  police  with  provisions.  6th  February  1882,  threatening  notice,  sundry 
labourers.  Notice  threatening  labourers  who  worked  for  farmers  who  did  not  give 
them  half  an  acre  of  land.  18th  February  1882,  threatening  letters,  John  Sullivan, 

17  308  I  have  two  farmers  threatened  not  to  pay  their  rent  ?  ies. 

17’, 309.  What  is  the  next  after  18th  February  ?— 19th  February,  threatening  notice. 
Sundry  tenants  on  the  Drummond  estate.  That  is  a  notice  posted,  threatening  with 
death  anyone  on  Mr.  Drummond’s  property  who  paid  their  rent. 

17.310.  What  is  the  next  after  the  19th  ?  I  have  one  of  the  21st  ? — Lhat  has  been 
spoken  to.  That  I  did  not  consider  myself  an  outrage,  and  it  is  not  reported. 

17.311.  (Sir.  C.  Russell.)  What  is  that  one  ?— Firing  into  a  dwelling-house  and 
administering  an  illegal  oath  to  Daniel  McCarthy  and  Denis  Lenihau.  I  lie  offence 

was  committed,  but  I  think  it  was  a  friendly  matter. 

17.312.  (Sir  II.  James.)  It  did  not  take  effect  you  will  find  ?-- -26  th  1  ebi  uary  1882, 
threatening  notices,  several  tenants  and  labourers.  Threatening  any  person  with 
revenue  of  Captain  Moonlight  who  paid  his  rent  or  held  any  conversation  with  the 
policetit  Knockrour  protection  post.  28th  February  1882.  Intimidation,  agrarian,  of 
Cornelius  Hickey.  It  was  one  Mr.  Huggins  could  not  speak  to.  27th  February  188-. 
Threatening  notice,  Timothy  Connell.  Notice  threatening  with  death  any  person  who 

holds  any  conversation  with  Connell.  , 

17.313.  That  we  have  not  had  ? — No,  you  could  not  have  had  it.  I  think  )Ou  nave 

the  6  th  March  from  Mr.  Huggins— the  attack  on  Dooling. 

17.314.  (Sir  II.  James.)  Yes,  we  have.  We  have  from  the  6th  of  March,  rtead 


those  in  March  ? —  Intimidation,  agrarian, 


Cornelius  Sullivan,  William  Prindiville, 


LLlUStJ  Hi  iaiou  .  ***t,**~»~^w*v~,  - -  -  -  .  .  •  ,1  •  1 

Timothy  Prindiville,  and  Maurice  Flaherty.  The  note  is  not  given  in  the  margin  how 
the  intimidation  occurred. 
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17.315.  Read  the  nature  of  the  offence? — Intimidation,  agrarian. 

17.316.  Now  the  next? — The  11th  March  1882,  threatening  notice,  sundry  tenant 
farmers.  Notice  threatening  any  person  who  paid  rent  or  entered  the  Land  Court. 
10th  March  1882,  house  attack,  and  firing  at  the  person  of  Timothy  Connell,  Mary 
Connell,  and  Ellen  Connell.  11th  March  1882,  threatening  notice,  William  M.  Saunders 
and  Daniel  Casey.  Notice  threatening  Casey  if  he  did  not  give  up  Mr.  Saunder’s 
employment. 

17.317.  That  is  not  the  case  of  Miss  Saunders,  we  had  ? — I  think  that  case  was  where 
the  house  was  attacked. 

17.318.  Yes,  that  is  another  house? — It  is  the  same  person,  hut  not  the  case. 
12th  March  1882,  threatening  notice,  sundry  farmers  and  bailiffs ;  notice  threatening 
any  person  who  paid  his  rent,  and  offering  300 1.  reward  to  any  person  who  would  give 
information  of  any  person  paying,  and  500 1.  to  any  person  who  would  shoot  a 
bailiff. 

17.319.  (Mr.  B.  T.  Reid.)  Who  is  that  signed  by  ? — The  signature  is  not  to  it. 

17.320.  (Sir  H.  James.)  Proceed,  please? — 13th  March  1882,  intimidation,  agrarian, 
John  Prindiville  and  John  Cullinane,  Patrick  Sullivan,  John  Horan,  Humphrey  Kerin 
and  John  Culloty. 

17.321.  We  have  had  the  Cullotys.  Culloty  was  shot,  I  think? — Yes,  but  that  was 
not  the  occasion  of  this.  This  was  the  night  his  house  was  visited,  which  he  deposed 
to  himself. 

17.322.  It  is  the  same  John  Culloty  who  was  shot  on  the  17th  of  April  1882? — 
It  is  the  same. 

17.323.  What  is  your  entry  as  to  the  visiting  of  the  house  of  John  Culloty? — The 
entry  is  not  in  this  book. 

17.324.  What  have  you  there? — Intimidation,  agrarian. 

17.325.  What  is  the  date  of  that  ? — The  13th  of  March  1882. 

17.326.  This  man  Culloty  who  was  so  visited  was  a  rent  warner  on  Miss  Busteed’s 
property  ? — He  was. 

17.327.  Have  you  anything  more? — The  17th  of  March,  threatening  letters; 
tenants,  McMahon  ;  threatening  with  death  any  person  who  would  not  vote  for  the 
Land  League  candidate  for  the  election  of  guardians. 

17.328.  That  is  in  the  book? — That  is  in  the  book.  There  are  a  number  of  others 
who  received  the  same.  John  Prindiville — — 

17.329.  About  how  many  ? — There  are  13  altogether. 

17.330.  Reported  as  receiving  such  notices  ?—  Yes. 

17.331.  Now  the  next  date? — The  17th  of  March  1882,  threatening  notice,  Arthur 
Gloster,  Samuel  M.  Hussey,  and  Robert  McCowen.  A  notice  was  posted  at  Cloun- 
muiane  offering  500k  for  the  head  of  a  landlord,  agent,  or  bailiff,  or  any  person  paying 
hi?$  rent. 

17.332.  The  next? — The  25th  of  March  1882,  threatening  notice,  Patrick  O’Brien; 
notice  posted  offering  15L  reward  for  the  names  of  any  persons  dealing  with  persons 
who  supplied  police  or  emergency  men  with  provisions,  and  threatening  O’Brien  with 
buckshot  for  supplying  them. 

17.333.  The  next  ? — The  next  is  the  murder  of  Mr.  Herbert. 

17.334.  That  is  the  30th  of  March  ? — Yes. 

17.335.  Have  you  anything  between  the  30th  of  March  and  the  17th  of  April, 
because  that  is  what  Huggins  proved? — Yres,  the  29th  of  March. 

17.336.  I  said  between  the  30tb  of  March,  when  Herbert  was  shot,  and  the  17th  of 
April? — I  have  the  2nd  of  April,  threatening  notice,  John  Wolfe  and  John  Connors. 
Notice  threatening  with  Mr.  Herbert’s  fate  any  person  who  held  any  conversation  with 
land-grabbers. 

17.337.  Go  on,  please? — The  2nd  of  April,  threatening  notice;  tenants  on  the 
Drummond  estate.  Notice  posted  threatening  to  shoot  any  of  the  Drummond  tenants 
who  paid  their  rent.  The  4th  of  April,  threatening  notice,  John  Fitzgerald.  Letter 
received  by  Brosnan  (it  seems  somebody  else  must  have  received  the  letter),  threatening 
him  if  he  entered  the  Land  Court  or  settled  with  his  landlord.  I  presume  Brosnan  was 
one  of  the  tenants.  6th  of  April,  alleged  malicious  burning.  That  is  one  of  the  cases 
not  recorded.  9th  of  April,  alleged  malicious  burning,  Patrick  Drew.  That  is  the 
only  entry.  There  is  nothing  in  the  margin.  The  15th  of  April  1882,  malicious 
burning,  Lord  Headley.  The  16th  of  April,  intimidation,  agarian,  Bartholomew  Daly, 
Dennis  Daly,  and  John  Curtin. 
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17.338.  Go  on  up  to  the  25th  ? — The  17th  of  April,  firing  at  the  person  of 
John  Culloty.  21st  of  April  1882,  threatening  letters,  Jeremiah  Collins.  There  are 
10  of  them — 10  letters.  These  are  people  who  received  a  letter  threatening  them  with 
death  if  they  paid  their  rent  without  getting  a  fair  settlement.  19th  of  April, 
threatening  letters,  Timothy  Horan  and  Charles  Daly.  Horan  and  Daly  received 
letters  threatening  them  with  death  for  being  spies.  That  is  the  Horan  whose  wall 
was  thrown  down. 

17.339.  Thade,  not  Timothy  the  secretary? — Ho,  not  at  all.  The  next,  the  26th  of 
April  1882,  threatening  notice  Daniel  Cotter  and  Bessie  Sheehan.  A  notice  posted 
at  Brosna,  W.,  threatening  Bessie  Sheehan  that  Captain  Moonlight  would  visit  her  if 
she  did  not  leave  Cotter’s  employment,  because  he  came  to  terms  with  his  landlord 
without  the  other  tenants.  28th  of  April,  threatening  letter,  Kate  Sheehan.  Kate 
Sheehan  received  a  letter,  signed  Captain  Moonlight,  threatening  her  if  she  did  not 
take  her  daughter  out  of  Daniel  Cotter’s,  where  she  was  at  service,  because  he  settled 
with  his  landlord. 

17.340.  The  next  ? — Threatening  letters,  James  Erraght,  25th  of  April. 

17.341.  You  may  pass  that? — Then  the  1st  of  May  1882,  threatening  notice,  Daniel 
Lyons.  Lyons  received  a  notice  under  his  door  threatening  him  with  a  visit  from 
Captain  Moonlight  if  he  did  not  take  his  cows  off  a  farm  where  he  had  them  grazing. 
2nd  May  1882,  threatening  notice,  Maurice  Quinlan.  Notice  posted  on  Quinlan’s  door 
threatening  any  farmers  with  death  if  they  did  not  treat  their  servants  well.  3rd  of 
May  1882,  threatening  notice,  sundry  tenants.  I  think  it  was  to  that  Mr.  Huggins 
spoke,  because  it  is  a  notice  threatening  with  death  any  persons  who  paid  their  rent  to 
Mr.  Raymond  until  they  got  30  per  cent,  reduction,  and  offering  30Z.  reward  for  the 
name  of  any  person  that  did  so.  The  next  is  the  27th  of  April  1882,  threatening 
letter,  Dennis  O’Connor  and  Edward  Boyle.  O’Connor  received  a  letter  threatening 
him  if  he  allowed  Edward  Boyle  to  frequent  his  house.  7th  of  May  1882,  threatening 
notice,  John  Culloty. 

17.342.  We  have  got  that.  Pass  on? — The  7th  of  May  1882,  threatening  and 
boycotting  notices,  Daniel  Cotter,  and  sundry  shopkeepers.  Notice  posted,  calling 
on  the  shopkeepers  to  boycott  Daniel  Cotter  for  settling  with  his  landlord.  10th  of 
May  1882,  threatening  notice,  Myles  McSweeney  and  sundry  labourers.  A  notice  was 
posted  warning  any  person  who  worked  for  McSweeney  unless  all  the  men  in  the  place 
were  employed  and  they  got  10s.  per  week,  that  they  would  meet  Mr,  Herbert’s  fate. 
7th  May  1882,  threatening  notice,  Timothy  Connell.  Notice  threatening  to  break 
Connell’s  other  hand  and  leg  if  there  was  many  more  police  protecting  him.  14th  of 
May  1882,  threatening  notice,  Michael  Callaghan.  Notice  threatening  with  death  any 
person  who  took  grazing  from  Callaghan. 

17.343.  Do  not  read  Callaghan  and  Lynch.  The  14th  of  May  to  the  29th  May. 
Huggins  said  you  proved? — You  do  not  mind  Lynch,  then. 

17.344.  We  do  not  want  Lynch? — -“15th  May,  threatening  notice,  James  Black  . 
“  Notice  threatening  with  death  any  person  who  worked  for  or  supplied  milk  or  butter 
“  to  James  Black.  The  workmen  all  left  his  employment  in  consequence  of  the  notice, 
“  but  returned  the  next  day.  14th  May  1882,  malicious  burning,  Robert  Drummond. 
“  17th  May  1882,  malicious  burning,  Robert  Drummond,  James  Curtin,  Edward 
“  Walsh,  James  Donohue,  and  Thomas  and  Denis  Murphy.” 

17.345.  What  does  that  refer  to? — It  refers  to  mountain  ;  it  is  heath.  17th  May 
1882,  threatening  letter,  Timothy  Brosnan.”  A  letter  was  sent  to  Brosnan 
threatening  him  with  death  if  he  did  not  send  away  a  servant  girl  ho  has  employed. 
28th  May  1882,  threatening  letter,  Maurice  S.  Reidy.  Letter  received  by  Mr.  Reidy, 
threatening  him  with  the  fate  of  Arthur  E.  Herbert.  It  does  not  give  any  reason. 

17.346.  Is  that,  up  to  the  29th  May? — The  28th  is  the  last  I  gave  you.  There  is 
another  of  the  28th.  Malicious  burning,  Daniel  Lyons. 

17.347.  The  next,  please? — 29th,  threatening  notice,  Arthur  Gloster.  A  notice  was 
posted  offering  a  reward  of  30Z.  for  the  name  of  any  person  who  had  dealings  with 
Gloster,  and  threatening  with  death  any  person  having  dealings  with  him.  29th  May, 
malicious  burning,  Eneas  Lane.  2nd  June  1882,  firing  into  dwelling-house,  Honoria 
Costello,  Thos.  Cahill,  and  Jeremiah  Cahill.  4  June,  threatening  notice  I  think 
you  have  had  this  also,  Edward  O’Shaughnessy. 
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17.348.  Read  the  4th  June  ? — Threatening  notice,  Edward  O’Shaughnessy,  Dennis 
O’Connell.  A  notice  was  posted  at  Ballyduff,  threatening  O’Connell  and  O’Shaughnessy 
with  death  for  having  paid  their  rents. 

17.349.  We  will  summarise.  I  believe  during  the  early  part  of  June,  going  up  to 
the  26th,  there  were  a  great  many  threatening  letters  received  ? — A  great  number. 

17.350.  And  boycotting  notices  ? — Yes. 

17.351.  Do  not  these  go  to  anything  up  to  26th  June?  What  have  you  after  the 
26th  June? — The  first  I  find  is  the  9th  July,  “  Boycotting  notice.” 

17.352.  Read  it  briefly? — 9th  July,  boycotting  notice,  Michael  Collins.  Notice 
posted  warning  labourers  at  their  peril  not  to  work  for  Collins,  nor  go  into  his  house. 
11th  July  1882,  firing  at  the  person  of  James  Kearney.  9th  July  1882,  threatening 
notice,  Norah  Duggan.  Notice  posted,  signed  by  Captain  Moonlight,  threatening  her 
with  death  if  she  did  not  leave  the  police. 

17.353.  That  is  the  9tb  July? — The  9th  July. 

17.354.  {Mr.  Reid.)  It  is  all  set  out  ? — No,  you  could  not  have  this  one.  “  Notice 
“  posted,  signed  by  Captain  Moonlight,  threatening  her  with  death  if  she  did  not 
“  leave  the  police  who  had  her  employed  as  servant,  and  she  left  in  consequence 
“  of  it.” 

17.355.  {Sir  H.  James.)  What  is  the  name  there  ? — Norah  Duggan. 

17.356.  The  next,  please?  — The  next  is  11th  July,  threatening  letter,  Edward 
Prindiville.  I  think  you  have  had  it. 

17.357.  Yes? — Threatening  notice,  James  Erraght,  13th  July;  the  next  one  is  not 
recorded.  “  15th  July,  malicious  burning,  Patrick  Connor,  farmer.”  “  17th  July, 
threatening  letter,  Edward  Prindiville,”  you  must  have  had  that. 

17.358.  Do  not  go  back  to  Prindiville  ? — There  is  one  16th  July  1882.  “  Threatening 
notice,  Bryan  Sullivan.”  A  notice  was  posted  threatening  Sullivan  with  death  for 
working  a  mowing  machine.  “  17th  July  1882,  threatening  letters,  John  Galway  and 
John  Collins.”  Galway  and  Collins  received  letters  threatening  them  if  they  attended 
Mr.  Meredith’s  auction.  They  did  not  attend.  “  17th  July  1882,  threatening  notice, 
John  Keane.”  A  police  patrol  found  the  notice  posted  threatening  Keane  if  he  did 
not  give  back  compensation  which  he  was  awarded  by  the  Grand  Jury  for  injury  to 
a  pig.  “  17th  July  1882  malicious  injury,  Cornelius  Moynihan.”  In  that  case, 
Moynihau  considered  the  damage  too  small  to  seek  compensation ;  such  is^the  note 
here.  “  18th  July  1882,  threatening  letter,  James  Harmer.”  Harmer  received  a 
letter  threatening  him  that  he  would  be  shot  if  caught  out  without  protection.  He 
had  been  a  man  in  Mr.  Drummond’s  employment.  “22nd  July  1882,  threatening 
letter  and  intimidation,  James  Moloney.”  Moloney  received  a  letter  threatening  him 
with  lead  in  the  skull  if  he  did  not  give  up  a  farm  which  he  holds.  31st  July  1882, 
boycotting  notice. 

17.359.  I  think  21st,  26th,  and  27th,  to  the  3rd  September,  were  people  threatened  ? 
—Yes. 

17.360.  Then  I  will  not  trouble  you  as  to  those.  We  pass  from  July  and,  I  think, 
you  come  to  September  and  October.  I  see  that  Huggins  said  Inspector  Davis  would 
speak  to  those  ? — Yes. 

17.361.  Now  give  me  those  for  September  and  October,  please  ? — 3rd  September 
1882. 

17.362.  In  the  first  place  were  there  any  in  August  except  Powell’s  horse? — Yes, 
there  were  several. 

17.363.  Give  me  the  August  ones,  please  ? — 13th  August  1882,  threatening  letter, 
Dennis  Bradley.  Bradley  received  a  letter  threatening  him  with  the  death  of  a  traitor 
if  he  did  not  leave  Mr.  Meredith’s  employment.  Intimidation ;  firing  shots  at 
Patrick  O’Connor  on  the  15th  August  1882.  26th  August  1882,  threatening  letter, 
Edmund  Prindiville.  You  must  have  had  that,  I  think.  Prindiville  received  a  letter 
threatening  him  with  death  if  he  persisted  in  anti-Land  League  work  or  entertained 
bailiffs.  27th  August  1882,  threatening  letter,  Thomas  Babington,  William  Babmgton, 
and  Henry  I.  Hungerford.  A  letter  was  received  by  Thomas  Babington,  threatening 
him  with  death  if  he  did  not  take  his  cow  off  a  farm,  the  property  of  Mr.  Hungerford, 
from  which  a  tenant  was  evicted,  and  threatening  his  son  William  with  death  if  he 
did  not  cease  working  a  mowing  machine  for  Mr.  Hungerford. 

17.364.  The  next?-^-The  3rd  September,  threatening  notice,  sundry  tenants,  I 
think  you  must  have  had  it. 
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17.365.  I  have  3rd  September,  people  threatened.  Pass  on  to  the  nest? — 8th 
September,  manslaughter  of  Patrick  Couniham ;  10th  September,  threatening  letter, 
Cornelius  Doyle  and  Pat  O’Connor. 

17.366.  ( Sir  G.  Russell.)  Is  there  anything  about  Couniham  ? — No,  therefore  I 
passed  it  by.  Doyle  received  a  letter  threatening  him  if  he  worked  for,  talked  to, 
or  walked  with  Patrick  O’Connor,  his  master.  9th  September  1882,  threatening 
notice,  Lawrence  Hickey  and  Mary  Murphy.  A  notice  was  posted  threatening  with 
death  any  person  who  had  dealings  with  Hickey  or  Mrs.  Murphy,  his  daughter. 

17.367.  (Sir  H.  James.)  We  have  had  Hickey  mentioned,  I  think,  before  ? — Yes,  in 
several  places. 

17.368.  ( Sir  G.  Russell.)  I  think  that  is  one  the  Inspector-General  said  was  not  to 
be  recorded  ? — 19th  September  1882,  threatening  notice,  Catherine  Quinn.  A  notice 
was  posted  on  Mrs.  Quinn’s  window,  and  another  on  the  back  of  her  house,  threatening 
her  for  being  a  spy.  21st  September  1882,  threatening  notice,  John  Connor  and 
Cornelius  Connor.  A  notice  was  found  posted  on,  John  Connor’s  house,  threatening 
him  for  driving  Thomas  O’Connor,  Lord  Headley’s  land  bailiff.  14th  September  1882, 
threatening  letter,  Michael  Costello.  A  letter  threatening  him  with  death  was  received 
by  Costello,  unless  he  gave  up  a  farm  which  he  had  taken.  27th  September  1882, 
threatening  letiers,  David  Nagle.  That  is  a  case  which  is  not  recorded.  The  next  is 
the  murder  of  Thomas  Brown. 

17.369.  We  have  got  that.  Thomas  Brown  was  shot  dead  in  a  field? — Yes. 

17.370.  Between  the  3rd  of  October  1882  and  30th  November  threatening  notices, 
or  raids  for  arms.  I  will  not  go  through  them.  Can  you  tell  me  about  how  many 
occurred  between  those  dates — such  offences  as  are  entered  in  the  book  and  reported  ? 
— There  are  18  from  the  3rd  October. 

17.371.  How  many  in  November? — I  beg  your  pardon,  I  gave  you  all.  Six  in 
October. 

17.372.  How  many  in  November  ? — Ten  in  November;  and  there  is  a  seventh  in 
October,  which  was  not  reported  till  the  14th  of  November. 

17.373.  It  is  immaterial  about  that.  Are  those  raids  for  arms  and  threatening 
notices  ? — There  are  a  great  many  threatening  notices.  There  is  a  case  of  cattle 
stealing  amongst  them  and  a  robbery  of  arms.  That  is  the  only  one  I  see.  There  is 
a  case  of  intimidation,  visiting  a  house  by  an  armed  party. 

17.374.  I  do  not  want  to  go  into  Daniel  Carey’s  case,  or  the  others  you  have  proved. 
What  have  you  after  the  30th  of  November.  Take  the  December  ones  ? — Intimidation, 
by  firing  shots  at  Anthony  O’Connor,  2nd  December  1882. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  Allow  me  to  remind  you  at  the  bottom  of  page  1047  you  proved 
the  number  of  outrages  between  those  dates. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  You  are  quite  right.  Between  the  30th  November  1882  and 
25th  February  1883  there  were  33  outrages. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  Thirty. 

17.375.  (Sir  II.  James.)  I  have  33.  You  are  quite  right,  30  outrages  were  reported  ; 
then  I  have  got  two  that  they  included,  threatening  notices,  intimidation,  firing 
shots,  and  raids  for  arms.  That  brings  me  to  25th  February  1883.  Between  the 
25th  February  1883  and  the  14th  May  have  you  anything  ? — Yes,  the  4th  March. 

17.376.  What  is  that  ? — A  boycotting  notice.  A  notice  was  posted  threatening  any 
person  who  would  speak  to  Brien  or  Cahill  or  Caulfield  in  consequence  of  their  being 
friendly  with  John  Culloty. 

17.377.  That  is  the  4th  March  1883  ? — Yes,  boycotting  notices  to  Bartholomew 
Brien,  John  Culloty,  Thomas  Cahill,  and  John  Caulfield.  A  notice  was  posted 
threatening  any  person  who  would  speak  to  those  persons,  in  consequence  of  their 
being  on  friendly  terms  with  John  Culloty. 

17.378.  7th  of  March  ? — Threatening  letter,  Patrick  Kearney.  He  received  a  letter 
threatening  him  if  he  did  not  banish  a  servant  boy  he  had,  whose  brother  was  employed 
by  Mr.  Brown  of  Dromulton. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  We  are  not  complaining  at  all  ;  my  friend  is  entitled,  if  he  likes, 
to  prove  all  these  notices,  but  I  would  suggest  to  him  that,  just  as  lie  previously  asked 
the  number  of  outrages  between  30th  November  1882  and  25th  February  1883,  and 
got  33  in  answer,  and  also  got  a  general  description  of  them.  I  am  speaking  of  page 
1048  as  including  threatening  notices,  intimidation  by  firing  shots  and  raids  for  arms, 
so  I  would  suggest,  though  1  admit  1  cannot  press  it,  if  my  friend  is  averse  to  it,  that 
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he  might  do  the  same  thing,  because  all  these  notices  are  substantially  the  same,  and 
the  only  difference  is  in  the  names,  which  do  not  bring  anything  to  your  Lordships’ 
mind.  It  is  a  suggestion  I  would  make. 

{The  President .)  I  must  say  I  agree.  We  have  got  a  general  sufficient  number  of 
examples  of  the  kind  of  threatening  notice. 

{Sir  H.  James.)  Yes,  that  is  the  only  object  I  have.  The  witness  gives  a  summary 
in  many  instances,  but  I  should  like  your  Lordship  to  have  a  few  examples  only,  and  I 
will  keep  to  that. 

17.379.  I  think  you  have  got  to  the  4th  of  March  ? — Yes. 

17.380.  Give  me,  please,  the  kind  of  notices  given  in  the  spring  of  1883.  Read  me 
two  or  three  of  them  please? — There  is  one  of  the  11th  March  1883.  Threatening 
notice,  Timothy  Kerin.  A  notice  was  posted  threatening  any  person  who  associated 
with  Mrs.  Brown  of  Dromulton,  Timothy  Kerin,  or  John  Culloty.  Mrs.  Brown  is  the 
wife  of  a  man  who  was  murdered. 

17.381.  Give  me  one  or  two  after  the  4th  March  ? — Threatening  letters,  Thomas 
Nolan  and  John  Nolan,  10th  and  17th  March.  The  two  Nolans  received  letters 
threatening  them  for  having  paid  their  rents.  19th  March  1883,  threatening 
notice.  A  notice  was  posted  threatening  any  person  who  purchased  a  farm  which 
Mrs.  Sullivan  had  for  sale.  Ellen  Sullivan  is  the  name  of  the  person. 

17.382.  Finish  that? — 21st  of  March  1883,  threatening  letter,  Maurice  S. 
Reidy.  Mr.  Reidy  received  a  letter  threatening  him,  in  order  to  compel  him  to  give 
his  support  to  the  national  candidate  for  Poor  Law  guardianship. 

17.383.  Go  on  ? — 16th  of  March  1883,  threatening  notice,  Timothy  Kerin  and 
Mahony.  A  notice  was  posted  threatening  Mahony  with  death  if  he  did  not  leave 
Kerin’s  employment.  The  next  is  the  5th  of  April,  levying  contributions.  9th  of 
April,  robbery  of  arms,  John  O’Keeffe. 

17.384.  Make  a  break  please.  On  the  14th  of  May  1883  we  have  it  proved  James 
Walsh  was  murdered  ? — No,  he  was  seriously  wounded. 

17.385.  Three  gun-shot  wounds  were  received  ? — Yes. 

17.386.  During  the  rest  of  that  year,  the  14th  of  May  1883  to  the  end  of  the  year, 
how  many  outrages  were  reported.  1  believe  crime  diminished  at  this  time  ? — Yes. 
In  1882  it  reached  the  highest. 

17.387.  I  want  you  to  give  me  those  in  1883  ? — Forty-six  as  nearly  as  I  can  give  it. 

17.388.  That  brings  it  to  the  end  of  1883  ? — Yes. 

17.389.  I  will  take  it  from  you.  Can  you  give  me,  please,  the  outrages  in  1884  ? — 
Yes,  I  can  give  you  the  outrages  for  each  year. 

{Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  We  have  got  them,  I  think. 

( Sir  H.  James.)  I  do  not  think  they  have  been  summarised. 

{Mr.  Justice  A.  Jj.  Smith.)  Look  at  Question  16,128. 

17.390.  {Sir  E.  James.)  That  is  from  the  21st  of  January  to  the  5th  of  July  ? — I  can 
give  you  from  the  1st  of  January  to  the  31st  of  December  1884.  There  were  61 
outrages  reported. 

{The  President.)  How  can  that  be?  There  were  84  outrages  reported  in  the  first 
half  of  the  year. 

{Mr.  Reid.)  May  I  suggest  when  you  get  the  Parliamentary  return — -it  will  all 
appear  in  the  Parliamentary  return  under  date,  month,  and  class  of  outrage,  not  in  this 
district,  I  admit,  but  in  Kerry. 

{Sir  H.  James.)  Your  Lordship  sees  the  difference.  If  I  could  summarise  them, 
and  had  admissions  from  my  friend  that  the  reports  were  entirely  correct  without 
comment,  it  would  be  different. 

{The  President.)  I  suppose  it  will  be  taken  as  correct  as  to  the  reports  made,  but 
subject  to  the  observations  as  to  the  value  of  them. 

{Sir  G.  Russell.)  Certainly.  #  j 

{Mr.  Reid.)  Whatever  vice  there  is  in  the  Parliamentary  return,  if  there  is  any,  is 
equally  present  in  the  reports  made  by  the  constabulary. 

( Sir  U.  James.)  We  have  a  witness  now  in  the  box  who  investigated  these  cases, 
i  nd  he  is  now  open  to  the  cross-examination  of  my  learned  friends.  Therefore,  wo 
are  getting  lather  more  to  the  fountain  than  if  we  simply  look  to  the  report  without 
saying  more. 
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(The  President.)  I  only  thought  the  object  was  to  save  you  the  trouble  of  going 
into  these  details  as  to  numbers — that  they  might  be  taken  from  the  Parliamentary 
report  as  to  the  numbers,  subject,  of  course,  to  cross-examination. 

(Mr.  Reid.)  That  is  so,  and  we  are  not  substantially  going  to  inveigh  the  accuracy 
of  these  returns. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  We  are  not  going  to  say  the  returns  do  not  purport  correctly  to 
give  the  outrages  that  were  reported  to  the  police. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  Ah,  that  is  just  the  point.  Your  Lordship  sees  what  it  is.  This 
witness  investigated  what  was  reported  to  the  police  and  tested  it. 

(The  President.)  That  is  a  matter  of  observation. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  Yes,  but  it  is  a  matter  of  cross-examination  too. 

(The  President.)  True.  The  cross-examinotion  is  to  come. 

17.391.  (Sir  E.  James.)  Have  you  the  Castleisland  ? — Yes,  the  number  reported  in 
1884  was  61.  Of  that  number  there  were  51  recorded,  10  not  recorded. 

(The  President.)  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  explain  how  that  is  consistent  with 
the  answer  to  the  question  16,128. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  My  Lord,  I  am  not  quite  sure  whether  the  shorthand  writer’s  note 
is  correct  for  this  reason  :  “  From  the  21st  of  January  1884  to  the  5th  of  July  1884 

there  were  11  outrages.” 

(The  President.)  That  was  the  question  apparently. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  It  is  so.  Then  there  were  84  outrages  committed  in  the  time 
between  the  1st  of  January  and  the  5th  of  July  1884.  Your  Lordship  sees  outrages. 
Which  is  correct  I  cannot  say. 

(Mr.  Reid.)  Eighty-four  must  mean  the  year. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  I  am  afraid  there  is  a  little  confusion. 

( Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  In  the  next  question  you  said  you  had  got  it  wrong  in 
your  proof. 

(The  President.)  There  were  84  outrages. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  Your  Lordship  sees  my  question.  It  is  a  smaller  number. 

17.392.  Now  tell  us  the  fact  ? — In  1884  there  were  51  recorded,  10  not  recorded, 
and  of  those  there  were  23  threatening  notices  and  28  outrages  of  another  description. 
There  were  during  the  year  four  prosecutions,  one  conviction,  three  acquittals,  and 
47  cases  in  which  there  were  no  prosecutions. 

17.393.  I  am  going  to  ask  you  as  to  the  proportion.  I  will  take  that  from  you  now. 
Out  of  the  51  recorded  cases  there  were  47  cases  without  any  prosecution  ? — Yes. 

17.394.  I  will  go  back  to  that  in  a  moment.  That  is  1884.  Cannot  you  give  me 
shortly  the  outrages  in  1885.  I  believe  crime  got  worse  again  towards  the  end  of 
1885  ? — In  1885  there  was  an  increase. 

17.395.  What  was  the  number  of  outrages? — There  were  86  outrages  reported, 
77  recorded  and  9  not  recorded.  Of  those  there  were  26  threatening  notices  and 
51  outrages  of  other  descriptions. 

17.396.  Fifty-one  outrages  beyond  threatening  notices  ?— Yes. 

17.397.  Tell  me  if  I  am  right.  I  suppose  that  represents  some  visiting  of  the  house 
or  physical  violence? — Yes. 

17.398.  Can  you  give  me  1886  ? — Would  you  like  the  prosecutions  in  1885. 

17.399.  I  should  like  you  to  divide  the  year  1885  into  two  periods,  the  early  period 
and  the  late  period  of  1885  ? — I  must  refer  to  the  book  for  that. 

17.400.  Never  mind  then,  I  will  pass  on.  Give  me  the  1886  outrages? — In  1886 
there  were  90,  76  recorded  and  14  not  recorded. 

17.401.  How  many  prosecutions  were  there? — There  were  18  proseoutions,  7  con¬ 
victions  and  11  acquittals;  58  cases  in  which  there  were  no  prosecutions. 

17.402.  That  is  in  1886  ?— In  1886. 

17.403.  Now  give  me  1887  ? — I  can  only  give  you  1887  down  to  the  15th  of  May. 

17.404.  Give  it  me  down  to  the  15th  of  May  ? — There  were  26  reported,  25 
recorded,  and  1  not  recorded. 

17.405.  How  many  prosecutions  ?  — Six  prosecutions  ;  two  convictions,  threo 
acquittals,  and  in  one  case  the  accused  absconded. 

17.406.  I  think  you  gave  to  my  Lords  the  number  of  prosecutions  in  1885? — I 
can  give  it. 

17.407.  I  think  you  have? — In  1885  there  were  10  prosecutions;  2  convictions, 
7  acquittals,  and  1  absconded. 
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Is408.  How  many  remained  unprosecuted? — Sixty-seven  cases  with,  no  prosecu¬ 
tion. 

17.409.  I  go  back  to  one  or  two  particular  facts.  On  the  7th  of  April  1883  did  you 
search  the  house  of  Eneas  Lane  ? — I  did. 

17.410.  Did  you  also  on  the  same  day  search  the  house  of  Timothy  Horan  ? — I  did. 

17.411.  You  have  spoken  of  a  man  of  the  name  of  Patrick  Kenny  ?— Yes. 

17.412.  Had  ho  any  connexion  with  any  Land  League  ? — He  was  the  president  of 
the  Land  League  in  Castleisland  when  I  went  there,  and  he  was  also  president  of  the 
branch  of  the  National  League  when  established  there  on  the  6th  June  1884. 

17.413.  Did  he  cease  at  any  time  to  be  president  ? — He  did. 

17.414.  When  was  that  ? — I  will  tell  you  in  a  moment. 

17.415.  Was  it  in  1884  ? — It  was  on  the  8th  September  1884,  or  at  least  after  that, 
that  he  ceased  to  be  president. 

17.416.  Did  you  hear  at  any  meetings  of  the  Land  League  any  reasons  given  for  his 
ceasing  to  be  president  ? — I  saw  it  in  the  papers. 

17.417.  Very  well,  we  will  refer  to  the  papers.  What  papers  did  you  see  it  in  ? — 
I  think  it  was  in  every  paper  published  in  Ireland  at  the  time.  It  was  in  the  Sentinel 
and  all  those  papers.  It  was  after  the  date  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant’s  visit  to  Castle¬ 
island  on  8th  September  1884.  It  was  after  that. 

17.418.  Tell  me  again,  if  you  have  told  me,  when  you  first  entered  into  the  police 
force.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  the  Irish  constabulary  ? — Eor  35  years. 

17.419.  Have  you  been  stationed  in  different  parts  of  Ireland  ? — I  have. 

17.420.  From  the  date  that  you  were  in  Castleisland,  I  understand,  it  was  your  duty 
to  endeavour  to  detect  crime  ? — It  was. 

17.421.  Did  you  receive  any  assistance  from  the  persons  in  the  neighbourhood? — 
Very,  very  few. 

17.422.  Was  there  any  difference  in  their  dealing  with  you  and  giving  information 
from  what  had  occurred  previously  to  1880  ? — A  very  very  great  difference. 

17.423.  What  was  that  difference? — People  were  afraid  to  give  any  information, 
and  they  used  to  profess  they  did  not  know  the  parties  who  visited  them. 

17.424.  Do  the  numbers  that  you  have  given  to  their  Lordships  of  persons  prose¬ 
cuted  in  the  yeais  1885,  1886,  and  1887,  and  the  offences  that  have  been  committed, 
bear  any  proportion  to  the  prosecutions  at  other  times  and  in  other  places  ? — I  should 
say  none  whatever. 

17.425.  I  gather  from  that  you  mean  fewer? — Fewer,  of  course.  It  would  bear  no 
comparison,  because  in  other  places  people  have  been  most  anxious — — 

17.426.  I  also  gather  from  what  you  have  said  that  moonlighters  were  very  frequent 
in  their  visits  during  the  years  you  have  mentioned  since  1880  ? — Yes. 

17.427.  Had  you  known  any  such  practices  existing  before  1880  ? — No,  in  no  part 
I  was  in  did  I  know  anything  of  the  kind. 

17.428.  You  were  only  there  from  December  1880,  but  I  am  speaking  now  of  your 
previous  experience  in  the  police  force  in  other  parts  of  Ireland.  Had  you  known  any 
such  practices  as  these  moonlighting  visits? — No. 

17.429.  What  is  your  maximum  force  of  police  at  Castleisland? — I  think  they 
reached  180  at  one  time. 

17.430.  And  before  1880  we  have  it  there  were  seven  men,  and  they  reached  as 
many  as  180.  From  your  knowledge,  is  that  the  handwriting  of  Timothy  Horan. 
(Passing  a  letter)  ? — It  is.  I  believe  it  is.  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  is. 

(Sir  Charles  Bussell.)  I  have  no  doubt ;  there  is  no  question  about  it. 

(It  teas  handed  to  the  learned  Counsel .) 

(Sir  Henry  James.)  It  is  a  letter  which  was  read  by  my  learned  friend  the  Attorney- 
General  in  his  speech.  It  does  not  follow  the  sequence  of  the  witness’s  statement. 

17.431.  You  believe  that  to  be  Timothy  Horan’s  handwriting  ? — In  my  belief,  it  is. 
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( The  letter  was  put  in  and  read,  and  ivas  as  follows  : — ) 

“  The  Irish  National  Land  League, 

“  Branch  Office, 

“  Castleisland.  September  20,  1881. 

J.  P.  Quinn,  Esq., 

“  Sir, — I  beg  to  direct  your  attention  to  a  matter  of  a  private  character,  which 
“  I  attempted  to  explain  to  you  when  I  was  in  Dublin  at  the  Convention.  The 
“  fact  is  that  one  of  the  men,  from  a  shock,  lost  the  use  of  his  eye.  It  cost  him 
**  4 1.  to  u'o  to  Cork  for  medical  attendance.  Another  man  received  a  wound  in  the 
“  thigh,  and  was  laid  up  for  a  month.  No  one  know  the  persons  but  the  doctor 
“  and  myself,  and  the  members  of  that  society.  1  may  inform  you  that  the  said 
“  parties  cannot  afford  to  suffer.  If  it  were  a  public  affair,  a  subscription  list 
“  would  be  opened  at  once  for  them,  as  they  proved  to  be  heroes.  One  other  man 
“  escaped  a  shot,  but  got  his  jaws  grazed.  Hoping  you  will,  at  your  discretion,  see 
“  your  way  to  making  a  grant,  which  you  can  send  through  me  or  the  Bev.  John 
“  Hallagan,  C.C. 

“  Yours  truly, 

“  Timothy  Horan.” 

Then  there  is  endorsed  on  the  back  of  that,  “  £6 — 12.10.81,”  and  initialled,  “  J.  P.” 
Your  Lordship  will  see  the  lithographed  heading  of  the  League  is  on  the  paper. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Asquith. 

17.432.  In  what  part  of  Ireland  were  you  stationed  before  you  went  to  Castle¬ 
island  ? — Co.  Down. 

17.433.  That  is  in  the  north  ? — Yes. 

17.434.  In  Ulster.  Had  you  ever  been  in  Kerry  till  you  came  to  Castleisland  ? — 
Never. 

17.435.  And  when  you  came  there  the  Land  League  was  already  established  ? — 

It  was. 

17.436.  So  that  you  cannot,  from  personal  knowledge,  say  anything  as  to  the  state 
of  that  district  before  the  establishment  of  the  Land  League  ? — Not  from  personal 
knowledge. 

17.437.  You  have  given  us  a  long  catalogue  of  outrages.  Am  I  not  right  in  saying 
that  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  thoso  outrages  consist  of  threatening  letters  ? — 
Yes. 

17.438.  (Sir  C.  Bussell.)  And  notices  ? — And  notices. 

17.439.  (Mr.  Asquith.)  Was  it  not  your  experience  as  a  police  officer  before  you 
went  to  Kerry  that  threatening  letters  are  a  very  common  form  of  crime  in  Ireland, 
and  always  have  been  ? — I  have  seen  some  cases. 

17.440.  In  Co.  Down,  for  instance  ? — In  Co.  Down  I  do  not  suppose  I  ever  saw 
half-a-dozen. 

17.441.  Let  me  just  show  you  this  return  for  1879  for  the  Co.  Down? — I  do  not 
speak  for  the  whole  Co.  Down.  I  only  know  a  very  small  portion  of  it. 

17.442.  Was  not  it  a  matter  of  notoriety  among  persons  engaged  in  the  police  force 
that  threatening  letters,  even  in  1879,  were  common,  and  common  in  Ulster  ? — I  do 
not  think  they  were  common.  There  were  cases  of  them,  I  remember,  for  years,  but 
there  were  very  few  cases. 

17.443.  In  how  many  cases  you  have  given  us  of  threatening  letters  or  notices  was 
the  letter  or  notice  followed  by  actual  outrage  ? — I  could  hardly  tell  that  without 
going  to  the  various  outrages.  I  know  Mr.  Herbert  received  threatening  letters 
before  his  murder,  and  Culloty  received  notices  before  his  being  shot.  I  could  not 
tell  you,  as  I  said,  unless  I  went  through  them  all.  I  cannot  recall  at  this  moment 
any  more  cases,  though  I  know  some. 

17.444.  Is  not  it  the  fact  that  in  a  vast  majority  of  the  cases  the  threatening  notice 
was  not  followed  by  any  crime  ? — I  should  say  so. 

17.445.  Did  you  yourself  investigate  the  authorship  of  any  of  these  threatening 
letters  or  notices  ? — I  did. 

17.446.  Did  you  succeed  in  tracing  the  handwriting  ? — To  my  own  satisfaction, 

I  did. 

17.447.  But  not  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  authorities? — No. 
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17.448.  Did  not  your  investigations  lead  you  to  suspect  in  not  a  few  cases  that  the 
persons  who  received  the  notices  had  themselves  written  them  ? — In  a  few  cases  that 
they  were  cognizant  of  their  having  been  written. 

17.449.  Parties,  or  privy  at  any  rate,  to  the  composition? — Yes. 

17.450.  No  w  I  ask  you  a  few  questions,  first  of  all  about  Mr.  Herbert.  Mr. 
Herbert,  as  we  heard,  was  a  magistrate  as  well  as  a  land  agent  ? — He  was. 

17.451.  And  I  believe  he  often  sat  at  Castleisland,  at  the  petty  sessions  there? — 
He  did. 

17.452.  Is  not  it  a  fact  that,  rightly  or  wrongly,  Mr.  Herbert,  by  his  demeanour  as 
a  magistrate,  had  made  himself  extremly  unpopular  with  the  people  ? — I  should 
certainly  say  not. 

17.453.  Do  you  remember  his  using  the  expression  about  reproving  the  police  for 
not  skivering  the  people  ? — I  was  present  at  that  transaction  ;  and  my  version  of  it 
certainly  would  be  different  from  the  way  it  appeared.  No  doubt  he  used  the 
words. 

17.454.  Was  not  it  common  report  that  he  used  the  words  ? — It  was. 

17.455.  So  much  so,  that  he  got  a  nickname — “  Skiver  ’em  ”  ? — Yes,  he  did. 

17.456.  By  which  he  was  commonly  known  ? — I  know  I  heard  it. 

17.457.  Were  you  present  at  Moharif  Fair,  on  one  occasion,  when  Mr.  Herbert 
ordered  the  police  to  fire  on  the  people? — I  think  you  refer  to  Curran’s  Fair.  He  did 
not  order  the  police  to  fire. 

17.458.  What  did  he  do  ? — He  directed  a  baton  charge. 

17.459.  Did  you  allow  the  baton  charge  to  be  made  ? — I  did. 

17.460.  Why  ? — Because  it  was  necessary. 

17.461.  What  was  happening  at  the  time? — There  was  a  fight  between  what  I 
would  call  two  factions,  and  when  the  police  interfered  to  separate  them  both  factions 
joined,  and  they  attacked  the  police. 

17.462.  In  what  capacity  was  Mr.  Herbert  present? — At  my  request,  when  I  saw 
the  demeanour  of  the  people  before  this  occurrence. 

17.463.  Are  you  prepared  to  say  he  did  not  order  the  police  to  fire  on  the  people  ? — 
He  could  not  have  ordered  them  to  fire,  because  they  had  not  got  any  rifles. 

17.464.  Was  it  not  generally  reported  in  the  neighbourhood  that  he  ordered  the 
police  to  fire  ? — I  never  heard  it,  he  read  the  Biot  Act. 

17.465.  Do  you  remember  an  occasion  upon  which  Mr.  Herbert  was  taken  into 
custody  by  the  police  himself  ? — No,  I  have  heard  of  it;  I  was  not  there  at  the  time. 

17.466.  But  you  heard  of  that  as  having  happened? — I  did. 

17.467.  I  must  ask  you,  there  was  an  inquiry,  was  there  not,  into  this  murder  in 
connexion  with  the  claim  for  compensation  ?— J\lr.  Herbert’s  murder  ? 

17.468.  Yes? — There  was. 

17.469.  By  Mr.  Lynch  ? — Yes. 

17.470.  Did  not  you  on  that  inquiry  express  the  opinion  that  Mr.  Herbert  had  been 
murdered  on  account  of  his  conduct  as  a  magistrate  ? — I  could  not  tell  you  at  this 
moment,  but  what  I  mean  to  say  now,  and  what  I  thought  I  said  then  was  that  it  was 
in  consequence  of  his  conduct  as  agent. 

17.471.  Did  not  you  say  at  that  inquiry  on  oath  that  you  believed  he  had  been 
murdered  in  consequence  of  his  conduct  as  a  magistrate  ? — I  would  like  you  to  call 
my  attention  to  it,  because  I  really  do  not  know. 

17.472.  I  suppose  if  you  did  say  it,  you  did  believe  it,  at  that  time?-M  believed  it  at 
that  time,  if  I  did  say  it,  but  I  cannot  recall  that  I  said  such  a  thing. 

17.473.  Were  you  present  at  this  eviction  of  O’Donahue  ? — I  was. 

17.474.  Mr.  Herbert  was  present  ? — He  was. 

17.475.  He  took  part  in  the  eviction? — I  did  not  see  him  doing  anything,  save  that  he 
directed  the  bailiffs. 

17.476.  He  directed  the  bailiffs  to  do  what  they  did  ? — He  did. 

17.477.  And  the  bailiffs  levelled  the  house  ? — Yes. 

17.478.  Is  that,  or  was  that,  at  that  time  a  common  practice  at  eviction  ? — I  think  it 
was  the  first  case  of  the  kind  I  ever  saw. 

17.479.  Do  you  not  think  that  that  was  a  thing  calculated  to  excite  unpopularity 
and  odium  ? — I  have  no  doubt  it  did. 

17.480.  Were  you  present  at  a  meeting  at  Knocknaboul  when  Mr.  Herbert  was 
denounced,  or  was  said  to  have  been  denounced  ? — I  was  at  that  meeting. 
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17.481.  Was  Father  O’Rearden  one  of  the  speakers  at  that  meeting  ? — I  believe  he 
was,  but  I  do  not  know  him. 

17.482.  Did  you  not  hear  his  speech  ? — I  was  at  a  distance,  I  only  heard  occasional 
reference  to  Mr.  Herbert,  or  whatever  they  were  talking  about ;  I  kept  away ;  there 
were  only  a  certain  number  to  protect  the  shorthand  writer  who  was  there. 

17.483.  Did  you  not  either  hear  yourself,  or  hear  from  others,  that  Father  O’Rearden 
had  in  the  strongest  terms  denounced  every  kind  of  outrage  ? — I  did  not  hear  it 
myself. 

17  484.  From  what  you  know  of  Father  O’Rearden.  as  a  priest,  should  not  you 
expect  that  ? — Excuse  me,  I  do  not  know  Father  0  Rearden  at  all. 

17.485.  Where  was  Father  O’Rearden  stationed? — I  presume  he  must  be  the  priest 
at  Boherbue. 

17.486.  Was  he  not  at  Castleisland  ? — I  do  not  know  ;  he  may  have  been. 

17.487.  Or  at  Tralee  ? — I  do  not  know  him  at  all. 

17.488.  Not  even  by  repute  ? — Not  even  by  repute.  I  know  a  Father  O’Rearden, 
but  that  is  not  the  one. 

17.489.  It  is  not  the  same? — No. 

17.490.  I  want  to  ask  you  one  or  two  dates,  please;  when  you  came  to  Castleisland, 
that  was  in  December  1880,  you  found  a  branch  of  the  Land  League  established  there  ? 

—I  did. 

17.491.  At  what  other  places  in  your  district  were  there  then  branches  ? — There  was 
one  at  Brosna  and  at  Knockaboul.  established  on  the  30th  December,  after  I  went 
there,  and  there  had  been  one  at  Firies ;  that  was  then  in  my  district. 

17.492.  Was  the  one  in  Firies  no  longer  in  existence? — That  part  was  removed  away 
from  me  as  well  as  Brosna,  about  the  year  1883. 

17.493.  Are  those  all? — Those  are  all  that  I  know  of. 

17.494.  You  know,  of  course,  that  there  were  branches  of  the  League  in  other  parts 
of  the  county  of  Kerry  ? — Of  course  there  were. 

17.495.  In  Tralee  ? — Yes. 

17.496.  In  Listowel? — Yes,  I  believe  so. 

17.497.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  during  the  whole  of  that  period  of  which  you  have  been 
speaking  those  districts,  Tralee  and  Listowel  in  particular,  were  quiet  and  free  from 
crime  ? — No,  I  could  not  say  that. 

17.498.  Comparatively  quiet? — Well,  as  compared  with  Castleisland,  they  were. 

17.499.  When  did  these  branches  you  have  spoken  of  in  your  own  district  cease  to 
exist  ? — The  Land  League  existed,  that  is,  their  meetings,  up  to  the  proclamation,  I 
think,  on  the  20th  October  1881. 

17.500.  After  that  did  they  cease  to  hold  meetings  ? — To  hold  meetings,  yes. 

17.501.  Entirely,  and  that  cessation  of  meetings  continued  throughout  the  autumn 
of  1881  and  the  spring  of  1882? — Yes,  and  on  down  until  the  National  League  was 
formed  there  on  the  12th  June  1884. 

17.502.  So  that  between  October  1881,  and,  do  you  say,  August  1884  ? — June,  I 
think. 

17.503.  There  was  no  branch  of  either  League  in  your  district? — No. 

17.504.  I  think  you  have  told  us,  the  figures  speak  for  themselves,  that  so  far  as 
the  Castleisland  district  is  concerned  crime  reached  its  highest  point  in  1882  ? — Yes, 
the  greatest  number  is  recorded  in  that  year. 

17.505.  And  more  particularly,  I  think,  in  the  earlier  months  of  1882,  between 
January  and  June? — Yes,  if  you  take  any  year  you  will  seldom  have  so  many  crimes 
in  the  summer  months  as  in  the  others. 

17.506.  In  1883,  1884,  and  1885  crime  was  at  a  comparatively  low  figure? — No, 
very  high  still. 

17.507.  I  am  speaking  now  as  compared  with  1882  ? — As  compared  with  1882, 
Yes. 

17.508.  I  believe,  tell  me  if  it  is  not  so,  that  1882,  1883,  and  1884  were  fairly  good 
harvests  ? — I  cnnnot  say. 

17.509.  You  know  pretty  generally  what  was  the  condition  of  Korry  at  that  time? 
— The  people  were  fairly  comfortable  there. 

17.510.  1  moan  the  great  fall  in  prices  which  has  since  occurred  had  not  then  set 
in? — X  am  not  able  to  say  ;  I  do  not  know  of  my  own  knowledge. 
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17.511.  The  Land  Act  of  1881  came  into  operation  at  the  close  of  that  year? — Yes, 
I  think  so. 

17.512.  And  were  not  the  people  in  your  district  in  1882,  and  more  particularly  in 

1883,  going  in  large  numbers  into  the  Land  Court  to  have  their  rents  fixed  ? — I  heard 
of  a  good  many  going. 

17.513.  And  in  1882,  the  summer  of  that  year,  the  Arrears  Act  was  passed ;  you 
have  heard  of  that  ? — I  have  heard  of  it ;  I  do  not  know  when  it  was  passed. 

17.514.  Do  not  you  know  that  in  1883  and  1884  considerable  numbers  of  the 
tenantry  in  your  district  obtained  relief  under  this  Act  ? — I  have  no  doubt  they  did. 

17.515.  As  to  the  National  League,  I  think  you  said  that  June  1884  was  the  da.te 
of  the  establishment  of  the  first  branch  of  the  National  League  ? — The  12th  of  June 

1884. 

17.516.  Where  was  that  ? — At  Castleisland. 

17.517.  What  other  branches  of  the  National  League  were  there  in  your  district? — 
One  at  Ballymaglot. 

17.518.  When  was  that  established  ? — I  cannot  tell  you  the  date. 

17.519.  Cannot  you  tell  me  about? — No  I  cannot,  indeed. 

17.520.  Not  even  the  year  ? — No,  I  know  it  was  operating  in  1886,  but  I  cannot  tell 
when  it  was  established  before  that. 

17.521.  Any  other  ? — One  at  Knocknagoshel  ?  I  cannot  give  you  the  date  either, 
it  was  a  recent  one,  it  was  not  established  for  a  long  time  after  Castleisland. 

17.522.  When  you  say  recent,  do  you  mean  it  was  only  established  in  1886,  or 
thereabouts  ? — I  think  about  1886,  1885  or  1886. 

17.523.  Any  other  ? — One  at  Scartoglin. 

17.524.  When  was  that  established  ? — That  was  after  the  one  at  Castleisland  in 
1884.  I  could  not  give  you  the  date.  Had  I  known,  I  could  easily  have  had  those 
things. 

17.525.  Is  that  all  ? — That  is  all ;  there  were  two  others,  one  at  Currane  and  one 
at  Curragh,  but  I  did  not  know  anything  of  them. 

17.526.  Was  the  National  League  in  your  district  of  Castleisland  ever  what  you 
would  describe  as  a  strong  organisation  ? — I  did  not  consider  it  was. 

17.527.  Who  is  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  ? — Dr.  Higgins. 

17.528.  I  believe  that  he  has  always  been  hostile  to  the  National  League? — I 
heard  so. 

17.529.  And  to  the  Land  League  ? — I  never  heard  that  he  joined  either  of  them. 

17.530.  Had  that  the  effect  of  preventing  the  clergy  from  joining  the  National 
League  ? — I  could  not  tell  you  that.  I  did  not  know. 

17.531.  You  do  not  think  it  had? — I  do  not  know.  I  know  priests  who  were  in  the 
Land  League  and  the  National  League. 

17.532.  But  speaking  from  your  knowledge  of  other  parts  of  the  country,  would 
you  say  it  was  so  common  in  Castleisland  and  Kerry  as  elsewhere  for  the  priests 
to  have  prominent  posts  in  the  League  ? — I  think  in  the  Land  League  in  every  branch 
there  was  a  priest  as  far  as  I  can  remember,  and  I  think  I  only  knew  one  priest  in  the 
National  League  in  Castleisland. 

17.533.  He  was  the  president,  was  he  not? — Yes. 

17.534.  Archdeacon  Ough  ? — Archdeacon  Ough. 

17.535.  When  did  he  become  president  ? — Either  in  1885  or  1886,  I  could  not  say. 
It  must  be  1885  or  1886,  I  think. 

17,356.  Did  you  find  that  the  young  men  of  the  district  were  rather  averse  to  joining 
the  National  League? — No,  I  could  not  say. 

17.537.  About  how  many  members  should  you  say,  roughly,  that  you  had  in  Castle¬ 
island  itself  ? — I  could  not  give  you  any  opinion  of  my  own  at  all  on  the  matter. 

17.538.  Cannot  you  give  us  a  rough  estimate  ? — I  could  not,  because  I  had  not  the 
returns  at  the  time  ;  I  do  not  know. 

17.539.  Still,  you  say  it  has  never  been  a  strong  organisation  there  ? — I  never 
considered  it  was  ;  that  is  my  own  opinion,  of  course. 

17.540.  I  think  you  gave  evidence  before  Lord  Cowper’s  Commission  ? — I  did. 

17.541.  That  was  in  December  1886? — Yes. 

17.542.  Have  you  looked  at  your  evidence  lately  ? — I  have. 

1 7.543.  How  long  ago  was  that — diow  long  is  it  since  you  looked  at  it  ? — A  few 
days  ago. 
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17.544.  Who  gave  it  you  to  look  at  ? — I  bought  it. 

17.545.  I  am  calling  your  attention  to  an  answer  you  gave  (No.  21,466),  where  you 
say  there  is  really  only  one  branch  of  the  League  at  Ballymaglot,  practioally,  or  in 
the  Castleisland  district  ? — At  that  time. 

17.546.  That  was  a  fact,  was  it? — Yes,  that  was  a  fact  at  that  time. 

{Mr.  Justice  A..L.  Smith.)  What  date  was  that? 

17.547.  {Mr  Asquith.)  December  1886.  “  There  are  three  or  four  other  branches, 

but  they  seldom  or  never  met  ”  ? — They  had  not  met  for  some  weeks  before  that,  so 
far  as  I  could  learn. 

17.548.  And  I  see  you  go  on  to  express  the  opinion  that  it  is  not  necessary  that  they 
should  do  so,  considering  that  intimidation  is  so  extensive  in  the  district  ? — Yes. 

17.549.  I  want  to  ask  you  something  about  this  intimidation.  In  what  form  is  the 
intimidation  practised  in  your  district  ? — By  armed  parties  visiting  houses  at  night, 
and  threatening  letters  ;  those  are  the  principal. 

17.550.  What  we  have  heard  described  in  the  course  of  the  inquiry  as  “  moon¬ 
lighting  ”  ? — Moonlighting. 

17.551.  That  is  the  principal  form  of  intimidation  ? — Yes. 

17.552.  In  your  opinion  to  what  class  do  the  moonlighters,  as  a  rule,  belong  ? — I 
should  say  the  farmers  and  the  labouring  classes  generally. 

17.553.  From  what  you  have  seen,  and  from  the  investigations  you  have  made,  do 
you  believe  the  moonlighters  to  be  an  organised  body  ? — Well,  yes,  1  believe  they  were 
an  organised  body. 

17.554.  An  organised  body  ? — Yes. 

17.555.  A  secretly  organised  body  ? — As  you  see  by  that  report  before  you - 

17.556.  But  I  want  to  ask  you? — Yes,  certainly  organised. 

17.557.  A  secretly  organised  body? — Yes. 

17.558.  Did  they  go  by  any  particular  name  among  the  people  ?— - Moonlighters  and 
night  boys  were  synonymous  terms,  I  should  say,  for  them  amongst  the  people. 

17.559.  A  common  name  ? — Yes. 

17.560.  When  did  you  first  become  acquainted  with  this  secret  organisation  in 
Castleisland  ? — About  the  year  1882,  I  think,  I  first  was  made  acquainted  with  the 
organisation,  and  how  it  was  got  up. 

17.561.  What  brought  it  to  your  attention  ? — My  inquiries  as  to  how,  in  the  course  of 
so  short  a  time,  a  large  district  like  this  could  become  so  disorganised,  that  such  a  state 
of  disorder  should  exist  in  it. 

17.562.  And  what  did  you  discover? — I  discovered  that  in  the  Land  League  there 
was  an  inner  circle  which  organised  the  Fenians  of  the  district  into  a  Land  League 
police,  to  carry  out  the  behests  of  the  League.  I  told  that  to  the  Cowper  Commission. 
It  is  not  published  in  the  report. 

17.563.  How  does  it  come  not  to  be  published  ? — I  tell  you  that  I  refused,  as  you 
see  there,  to  state  so,  and  I  was  brought  in  afterwards,  an,d  the  reporters  were  not 
present. 

17.564.  You  say  you  discovered  this  in  1882  ? — I  did. 

17.565.  Did  this  organisation  you  speak  of  continue  to  exist  in  1883,  1884,  and 
1885  ?— Yes,  as  I  told  you,  the  Land  League  ceased  to  practically  exist  in  October 
1881,  but  notwithstanding  this  organisation  continued  on  in  1882,  1883,  and  1884  all 
the  time. 

17.566.  Took  the  place  of  the  Land  League  ?— Well,  they  did  not  meet,  as  I  tell 
you. 

17.567.  In  your  opinion,  were  these  outrages  of  which  you  have  been  speaking  to  us, 
the  work  of  this  organisation  ? — They  were,  by  direction  of  the  central  organisation. 

17.568.  The  central  organisation  ? — Yes. 

17.569.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  central  organisation  ? — As  my  informant  said,  the 
central  organisation  was  in  Dublin. 

17.570.  Did  you  ever  find  any  proof  of  that? — Save  that  the  thing  was  continued, 
and  as  he  told  me  it  would  be  continued. 

17.571.  Did  you  ever  succeed  in  tracing  any  connexion  between  the  moonlighting  at 
Castleisland  and  anybody  in  Dublin  ? — Well,  I  have  seen  some  man  in  the  League  in 
Dublin  who  was  organising  in  Castleisland. 

17.572.  When  ? — I  think  in  February  1881. 

{The  President.)  Who  was  the  man  ? 
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(Mr.  Asquith.)  He  has  not  given  the  name  yet,  my  Lord. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  A  man  he  said, 

17,573.  (Mr.  Asquith.)  What  was  the  name  of  the  man  ? — Boyton. 

'17,574.  What  did  you  see  Mr.  Boyton  doing? — Well,  I  heard  him  make  a  speech. 

17.575.  Where  ? — In  Castleisland. 

17.576.  Can  you  give  us  the  date  of  that  ? — I  cannot  give  you  the  exact  date  ;  it 
could  be  ascertained. 

17.577.  Was  it  in  February  1881 ? — I  think  it  was  in  February  1881. 

17.578.  You  heard  him  make  a  speech  ? — I  did. 

17.579.  What  else  did  you  hear  him  say,  or  see  him  do  ? — I  did  not  see  him  do 
anything ;  I  heard  him  make  a  speech ;  but  I  heard  what  his  business  there  was. 

17.580.  Who  from  ? — From  one  of  my  informants  in  the  place. 

17.581.  Will  you  give  me  his  name  ? — No,  I  will  not,  please. 

17.582.  You  will  not  give  his  name  ? — No. 

17.583.  Was  it  from  the  information  that  person,  whose  name  you  will  not  give, 
gave  to  you,  that  you  came  to  the  conclusion  that  Boyton  was  organising  ? — It 
was. 

17.584.  Had  you  any  other  reason  for  coming  to  that  conclusion  ? — Simply  this, 
it  was  organised’in  the  district  very  soon  after  he  was  there  ;  it  got  worse  shortly  after 
he  was  there. 

17.585.  The  district  got  worse  shortly  after  ? — Yes. 

17.586.  Have  you  any  other  reason  ? — I  cannot  remember  any  other  reason  at  this 
moment. 

17.587.  You  came  from  the  Co.  Down  straight  to  Kerry  ? — I  did. 

17.588.  How  long  had  you  been  there  ? — I  think  I  was  very  near  seven  years  in 
Down. 

17.589.  Was  there  any  branch  of  the  Land  League  in  Down  when  you  left  ? — Not 
in  any  part  that  I  was  acquainted  with. 

17.590.  You  told  us  that  you  on  one  occasion  searched  the  house  of  Mr.  Horan  ? — 
I  did. 

17.591.  He  was  the  secretary  of  the  Land  League  ? — Yes. 

17.592.  Under  what  power  did  you  search  his  house? — A  warrant  of  the  Lord 
Lieutenant. 

17.593.  Was  that  under  some  special  Act  which  was  then  in  force? — Yes. 

17.594.  Mr.  Forster’s  Act,  or  was  it  the  Crimes  Act  of  1882  ? — The  Crimes  Act  of 
1882’. 

17.595.  You  searched  his  house  from  top  to  bottom? — Well,  yes. 

17.596.  Have  you  ever  instituted  proceedings  of  any  kind  against  Mr.  Horan  ? — For 
that  search  ? 

17.597.  At  any  time  ? — Yes,  for  that  search. 

17.598.  For  the  purpose  of  making  the  search  ? — No,  as  the  result  of  that  search 
proceedings  were  taken  against  him. 

17.599.  What  were  they  ? — For  having  ammunition  on  his  premises. 

17.600.  Was  he  convicted  ? — He  was. 

17.601.  Was  there  any  other  proceeding  ? — No. 

17  602.  What  was  done  to  him  ? — I  think  he  was  fined  SI. ,  as  well  as  I  can 
remember. 

17.603.  Did  you  ever  take  any  proceedings  of  any  kind  against  Mr.  Kenney  ? — I  did 
not,  but  I  am  aware  that  proceedings  were  taken  against  him. 

17.604.  When? — About  the  same  time. 

17.605.  What  for  ? — I  think  for  ammunition  also. 

17.606.  Was  he  convicted? — I  think  so. 

17.607.  And  he  was  also  fined  ? — I  believe  so.  I  tell  you  I  was  not  concerned  in 
that  matter. 

17.608.  With  the  exception  of  those  two  proceedings  that  you  mention,  so  far  as 
you  know,  have  either  of  those  gentlemen  ever  been  prosecuted  at  all  at  the  instance 
of  the  police  or  anyone  else  ? — Not  to  my  knowledge. 
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Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Reid. 

17.609.  Mr.  Davis,  we  know  that  you  referred  to  this  before  tbe  Cowper  Commission. 
I  will  give  you  what  you  said  ;  21,501  is  tbe  number  of  tbe  question.  Then  says 
Mr.  Meligan  to  you  ;  “  There  must  be  an  organisation  exercising  a  tremendous  power 
over  them  ”  ? — that  is,  over  tbe  people — “  (A.)  Yes.” 

( Sir  E.  James.)  Will  you  read  tbe  previous  question  ? 

17.610.  (Mr.  Reid.)  Most  certainly.  “  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  there  is  no 
sympathy  amongst  the  respectable  tenants  for  these  outrages.  (A.)  Yes,  there  is 
not  ”  ? — There  is  no  sympathy  among  the  respectable  people  for  those  outrages. 

17.611.  I  am  just  reading  you  the  question,  and  I  will  read  you  the  answer,  and 
you  will  see.  “  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  there  is  no  sympathy  amongst  the 
“  respectable  tenants  for  these  outrages.  (A.)  Yes,  there  is  not.  ( Q .)  But  they 
“  subscribe.  (A.)  They  are  compelled  to  subscribe.  (Mr.  Meligan.)  Then  there  must 
“  be  an  organisation  exercising  a  tremendous  power  over  them.  (A.)  Yes.  (Q.)  Have 
“  you  any  objection  to  state  what  this  organisation  is.  (A.)  I  do  not  think  it  would 
“  be  for  the  advantage  of  the  country  to  state  what  it  is.  (Lord  Milltown.)  Do  you 
“  object  to  state.  (A.)  No,  but  I  object  to  its  being  published,  as  it  might  hereafter 
“  frustrate  the  ends  of  justice.  (Q.)  But  you  have  an  objection  to  its  being  published ; 
“  the  name  of  the  organisation  which,  in  your  judgment,  is  the  cause  of  all  these 
“  horrors.  (A.)  Yes.”  That  is  what  you  said  ? — Yes. 

17.612.  I  wish  to  ask  you  this  in  the  first  instance.  You  now  say  that  you  after¬ 
wards  stated  to  the  Commission  that  it  was  an  inner  circle  of  the  Land  League  ? — 
Yes. 

17.613.  And  that  you  obtained  this  information,  I  think  you  told  us,  from  an 
informant  ? — Yes. 

17.614.  Give  me  the  name  of  the  informant  ? — I  could  not. 

17.615.  I  must  press  you  for  the  name  of  the  informant  ? — I  will  appeal  to  my 
Lords,  that  I  cannot  do  any  such  thing. 

(Mr.  Reid.)  Now,  my  Lords,  here  arises  a  question.  This  is  evidence  of  a  hearsay 
character. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  I  always  understood  that  a  police  constable  was  not 
bound  to  say  from  whom  the  information  was  received. 

(Mr.  Reid.)  We  want  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  this  matter.  Here  is  a  police  constable 
who  states  that  the  Land  League  has  an  inner  circle  according  to  his  information. 
My  Lords,  I  am  entitled  to  press  that,  otherwise  we  are  at  the  mercy  of  any  statement, 
I  do  not  mean  it  offensively,  made  not  only  by  a  police  constable,  but  we  are  at  the 
mercy  of  an  anonymous  informer,  whose  name  we  may  not  be  able  to  find  out, 
although  we  might  be  able  to  prove  him  the  greatest  liar  in  the  three  kingdoms.  I 
submit  I  am  entitled  to  have  that  question  answered. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  I  do  not  know  whether  your  Lordships  think  it  right  that  myself 
and  my  learned  friends  should  argue  this.  We  have  to  ask  your  Lordships  to  consider 
here  the  question  that  my  learned  friend  has  put.  I  gather  that  the  inspector  has 
some  good  reason  for  refusing  to  give  this  information,  it  may  be  that  if  he  was  to 
state  this  information  that  the  man’s  life  would  not  be  safe. 

(The  President.)  This  sort  of  question  arose  before.  I  suggested  that  the  question 
might  be  asked  why  he  declines  to  give  an  answer,  and  then  we  shall  know  how  to 
proceed. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  If  your  Lordship  would  be  prepared  upon  his  giving  us  the 
particular  reason  to  say  that  he  was  justified  in  refusing,  then  certrinly  nothing  would 
be  gained  by  putting  this  question. 

(The  President.)  That  is  the  only  way  it  could  be  put  properly  ;  I  mean  to  say 
formally.  Then  the  question  would  arise  whether  the  refusal  to  give  an  answer  was 
a  sufficient  reason  for  us  to  say  that  we  would  not  exercise  the  power  we  have  to 
commit  anybody  who  would  not  answer  a  proper  question ;  that  is  the  way  it  arises 
formally. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  I  think  that  would  be  so. 

(Mr.  Reid.)  With  your  Lordship’s  permission  I  would  defer  this  question,  and  go  on, 
and  put  it  afterwards  if  it  should  be  needful. 

17.616.  When  was  this  information  given  you  ? — In  1882  I  received  the  first 
information. 
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17.617.  About  what  period  of  1882  ? — I  should  say  very  early  in  the  year,  about 

January  or  February  I  fancy.  , 

17.618.  My  Lords,  1  am  going  to  ask  generally  the  class  or  person,  not  tor  the 
purpose  of  finding  out  the  individual,  was  this  person  in  the  pay  of  the  police  or  not  ? 
— No,  he  was  not  in  the  pay  of  the  police. 

17.619.  Was  he  a  person  who  was  a  member  of  the  National  League  or  the  Land 
League,  as  the  case  may  be? — Ho  was  a  member  of  the  Land  League. 

17.620.  Was  it  the  Land  League  and  not  the  National  League  ?  The  Land  League  j 

it  was  on  that  he  spoke  and  nothing  else.  _  .  .  . 

17.621.  Did  he  purport  to  have  himself  taken  part  in  the  organising  of  crime? 

(Sir  H.  James.)  My  Lords,  I  am  afraid  my  learned  friend  is  on  the  track  of  finding 
out  who  this  person  is,  this  is  a  question  of  identity  ;  if  the  man  purports  to  be 
engaged  in  crime  then  that  may  be  one  of  the  questions  that  may  lead  to  the  identity 

of  the  man.  .  . 

( The  President.)  If  I  thought  it  reasonably  probable  that  it  would  lead  to  it,  1  would 

interfere  upon  that  ground,  but  he  is  reserving  the  question  of  the  witness’  objection 
to  give  the  name,  I  think  Mr.  Reid  is  entitled  to  have  the  class  of  man,  because  this 
will  be  the  argument  addressed  to  us,  a  man  who  was  one  of  the  alleged  criminals  is 

not  be  relied  upon  as  an  informer. 

(Mr.  Reid.)  I  want  to  show  the  character  of  the  man. 

(The  President.)  I  think  you  are  entitled  to  it,  but  you  will  be  kind  enough,  Mr. 
Reid,  having  obtained  that  information,  to  take  care  not  to  go  further,  and  wait  the 
opportunity  of  raising  the  other  question  as  to  his  identification. 

(Mr.  Reid.)  My  Lords,  I  should  desire  to  be  checked  if  I  ask  anything  that  your 
Lordships  do  not  approve  of  that  would  tend  to  prove  the  person  s  identity.  1  am 
simply  asking  as  to  the  class  of  person. 

17.622.  Now,  Mr.  Davis,  let  me  ask  you  this  question.  Did  this  gentleman  convey 
to  you  that  he  had  himself  taken  part  in  this  inner  circle  ?-  He  did. 

17.623.  Did  he  make  any  communication  to  you  indicating  that  he  had  taken  part 

in  crime  or  murders  himself  ? — No. 

17.624.  Or  any  organisation  of  it?— I  could  not  say — I  would  not  say  that — but 
he  was  not  a  perpetrator  himself  of  any  crime. 

17.625.  He  did  not  say  he  was  ?— No  ;  he  told  me  he  neve*  was. 

17.626.  He  told  you' he  had  never  organised  crimes  himself?— No,  he  did  not 
say  that ;  he  said  he  never  was  the  perpetrator  of  the  crime. 

17.627.  I  beg  your  pardon — that  he  had  never  perpetrated  it?  Yes. 

17.628.  But  he  admitted  having  knowledge  of  it?  Known  about  it? 

17.629.  Approved  of  it  ? — Yes,  I  should  say  so. 

17.630.  And  assisted  in  the  organisation  of  it? — I  should  say  so. 

17.631.  This  was  the  gentleman  who  gave  you  the  information?  Yes. 

17.632.  Did  he  give  you  any  document  ? — No. 

17.633.  Now,  so  much  for  that  person.  You,  Mr.  Davis,  have  all  the  secret  threads 
of  the  matter  in  your  hands,  and  I  need  not  press  you  upon  that  you  have  had  all  the 
information  of  that  district  in  your  hand  ? — I  know  a  good  deal  of  what  was  going  on. 

17634.  What  was  known— was  knowledge  you  knew? — I  occasionally  received 

information.  .  AT 

17,635.  Whatever  you  did  not  know  was  not  knowledge  at  this  time  f—  JNo. 

17*636.  Have  you  any  evidence  beyond  what  you  have  referred  to  in  this  case  which 
you  can  state  to  us  to  prove  the  existence  of  this  secret  ring  or  circle  ? — I  have  no 
evidence  save  another  of  the  same  class. 

17.637.  Another  person  ? — Yes. 

17.638.  I  may  say  another  person  of  the  same  class  ?— Yes. 

17.639.  Tarred  with  the  same  brush? — Yes. 

17.640.  Now,  beyond  that — beyond  these  two  statements  by  these  two  men — I 
understand  you  to  say  you  have  no  evidence  that  you  can  lay  before  the  court  ?  No, 
save  the  disorganised  state  of  the  district,  as  I  said,  and  the  outrages  following  on. 

17.641.  Whatever  process  of  reasoning  or  conjecture  arising  upon  the  facts  they  are 
common  knowledge  ? — Yes. 

17.642.  But  you  have  no  secret  or  private  information  ? — I  have  not. 

(Mr.  Reid.)  You  have  treated  me  very  fairly  My  Lords,  I  do  not  desire  as  at 
present  advised,  now  to  press  the  question  of  the  identity,  but  would  you  allow  me  to 
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put  this  question.  I  would  like  to  have  the  sanction  of  the  court  for  it  first.  Would 
you  allow  me  to  ask  whether  or  not  these  persons  are  in  Ireland.  I  think  Ireland  is 
such  a  large  place  that  I  may  fairly  ask  that. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  The  point  is,  if  they  are  not. 

(Mr.  Reid.)  If  they  are  in  Ireland,  are  they  available  to  give  evidence  within  the 
United  Kingdom  ? 

(The  President.)  I  think  you  may  ask  that ;  by  “  available  ”  you  do  not  mean  about  to 
be  called  ? 

17.643.  (Mr.  Reid.)  Capable  of  being  called  ?— I  believe  one  is. 

17.644.  The  other  is  not. 

(The  President.)  Well. 

17.645.  (Mr.  Reid.)  My  Lords,  not  within  reach,  the  other  is  not  accessible  ? — No. 

17.646.  Did  you  have  any  communication  with  these  persons,  or  either  of  them, 
after  1882  ? — One  of  them  I  never  met,  I  think,  until  1886. 

17.647.  One  of  these  persons  gave  you  information  in  1886  ? — Yes. 

17.648.  He  was  a  member  of  the  National  League  then,  I  suppose  ? — I  do  not  know 
that  he  was  a  member. 

17.649.  Was  his  statement — the  statement  of  the  first — confined  to  the  Land 
League  ? — The  statement  of  the  first  was  confined  to  the  Land  League. 

17.650.  Was  the  statement  of  the  second  confined  to  the  Land  League? — No. 

17.651.  To  the  National  League  ? — To  the  National  League. 

17.652.  The  last  question  on  that  topic  that  I  have  to  ask  you  is  this :  the  available 
person,  is  he  the  gentleman  of  82  or  the  gentleman  of  86  ? — 86. 

17.653.  The  86  person  ? — Yes. 

17.654.  Now  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question  or  two  about  the  causes  of  crime  in 
Castleisland.  Do  not  you  agree  with  this,  that  private  spite  or  family  quarrels  are  a 
mcst  fruitful  cause  of  outrage  ? — Well,  I  should  say  that  a  great  many  outrages  in 
Castleisland  district  were  due  to  it. 

17.655.  Now,  about  the  secret  societies,  are  there  many  secret  societies  in  Kerry  ? — 
Well,  the  only  secret  society  there  I  heard  of  were  the  Fenians  and  Moonlighters, 
which  are  pretty  synonymous  terms,  were  they  not,  in  1874. 

17.656.  The  old  Fenians  used  to  be  the  hill-side  men — men  prepared  to  fight  on  the 
hill  side  ? — Yes. 

17.657.  There  are  some  degenerate  Fenians  or  people  not  worthy  of  being  called 
Fenians,  perhaps,  in  the  original  point  of  view,  who  were  members  of  subordinate  secret 
societies  ? — Possibly  ;  I  do  not  know. 

17.658.  Have  not  you  heard  of  the  Red  Road  men  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  I  have. 

17.659.  Have  you  not  heard  by  name  ? — I  do  not  think  I  have. 

17.660.  Have  you  any  doubt  that  Kerry  is  honeycombed  with  secret  societies? — 
Well,  I  cannot  answer  that. 

17.661.  Have  not  you  ever  heard  of  that? — No;  beyond  what  I  tell  you,  I  have 
never  heard  anything  more. 

17.662.  I  now  wish  to  ask  you  a  question  or  two  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  the 
people ;  when  did  you  go  to  Kerry  ? — In  December  1880. 

17.663.  Did  you  not  then  learn  that  there  had  been  secret  societies  within  the  last 
12  or  18  montbs ? — No;  when  I  went  there  the  people  appeared  to  me  to  be  very 
comfortable. 

17.664.  That  was  the  end  of  1880  ? — 'Yes. 

17.665.  I  believe  1880  was  the  bad  harvest  ? — As  far  as  I  remember,  it  was  not. 

17.666.  I  am  asking  you  what  you  learned? — I  did  not  hear  of  very  much  distress 

until  the  summer  of  1886,  when  I  heard  that  the  land  that  year  did  not  produce - 

17.667.  I  am  coming  to  that.  I  am  now  speaking  of  what  you  heard  when  you 
were  there,  of  the  previous  condition  of  the  country  ? — They  were  very  comfortable, 
as  far  as  I  could  see. 

17.668.  I  am  speaking  of,  not  what  they  were  at  the  time,  but  what  they  had  been. 
Did  you  not  learn  that  in  the  previous  year  there  had  been  a  great  deal  of  distress  in 
Kerry  ? 

(The  President.)  Speaking  for  myself,  the  impression  has  been  made  upon  my  mind 
that  there  was  distress. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  I  am  obliged  to  your  Lordship.  I  will  not  pursue  it  further 
then. 
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(Sir.  C.  Bussell.)  We  only  want  to  get  the  additional  fact  that  they  had  fallen  into 
arrears  in  respect  of  the  rent  of  1878  and  1879. 

17.669.  (Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  Is  that  so  ? — I  heard  that. 

17.670.  Did  you  find  that  in  1885  the  prices  had  fallen  very  much  ? — I  cannot  say 
of  my  own  knowledge,  but  I  believe  that  was  the  fact ;  but  as  I  say,  I  cannot  say  of 
my  own  knowledge. 

17.671.  With  regard  to  these  meetings,  you  had  reports,  I  suppose,  which  you  say 
you  made  at  the  different  meetings  which  had  taken  place  ? — Yes,  I  read  them  at  the 
time. 

17.672.  Did  you  preserve  the  reports  of  those  meetings  ? — No. 

17.673.  A  good  many  were  destroyed  ? — I  never  preserved  one  of  them. 

17.674.  I  am  not  complaining  of  that :  I  should  think  it  was  natural  you  should  ? — 
They  would  not  remain  with  me,  assuming  I  had  them. 

17.675.  I  suppose  those  speeches  which  provoked  in  any  way,  or  which  you  thought 
provoked  to  illegal  conduct,  would  probably  be  preserved  ? — Yes,  but  not  by  me,  they 
would  be  forwarded  on. 

17.676.  To  the  Castle  ? — I  presume  so. 

17.677.  Those  speeches  which  had  nothing  in  them,  or  which  did  not  tend  to  illegal 
conduct,  I  presume  would  not  so  much  be  recorded  ? — I  should  say  so. 

17.678.  Were  they  reported  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  any. 

17.679.  In  fact.  I  suppose  the  ordinary  duty  was  to  report  anything  that  required 
notice,  or  required  interference  ;  is  that  so  ? — When  a  shorthand  writer  was  sent  to  a 
meeting,  I  think  he  reported  everything  that  took  place  there. 

17.680.  Did  you  not  hear  that  there  was  a  constant  denunciation  of  outrage  and 
crime  on  the  part  of  numbers  of  people  at  these  meetings? — Well,  I  have  no  recollec¬ 
tion  of  any  denunciation  of  crime  until  Mr.  Davitt  went  down  to  Castleisland. 

17.681.  I  will  leave  Mr.  Davitt  to  speak  for  himself.  Did  you  not  know  that  at 
these  meetings  there  was  a  constant  denunciation  of  crime  ? — Well,  I  did  not 
know  it. 

17.682.  Now  let  me  remind  you  ;  you  have  spoken  of  a  meeting  preceding  the 
murder  of  Mr.  Herbert— a  long  time  before  ? — That  was  the  meeting  at  Knocknaboul. 

17.683.  The  meeting  was  the  5th  of  June  1881,  and  the  murder  was  in  March  1882  ? 
— Yes,  the  5th  of  June  1881,  that  is  the  date  of  the  meeting. 

17.684.  And  the  murder  was  in  March  1882  ? — Yes. 

17.685.  Those  were  the  two  that  were  put  as  cause  and  effect  ? — Yes. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  You  have  been  asked  about  Mr.  O’Reardon.  I  will  oonclude  my 
cross-examination  by  reading  a  few  words  which  appears  in  the  evidence  at  pages 
368  and  369,  from  a  speech  by  Mr.  O’Reardon,  which  was  proved  by  O’Malley,  and 
I  notice  it  again,  as  it  is  in  this  connexion  rather  important.  In  the  earlier  part  he 
complains  of  Mr.  Arthur  Herbert,  no  doubt,  and  he  speaks  strongly  about  his  conduct, 
and  thep  he  proceeds  : — “  We  will  not  insult  him,  we  will  not  offer  him  violence,  we  will 
“  not  do  him  the  smallest  injury,  the  man  that  would  go  now  and  offer  him  insult, 

“  or  do  him  the  smallest  injury,  would  be  the  greatest  enemy  we  have.” . 

“  I  will  ask  you  to  tell  everyone  that  you  meet  that  no  man  must  do  him  the 
“  slightest  injury,  that  no  man  must  insult  him,  that  no  man  should  offer  him  any 
“  violence,  and  that  the  man  who  would  suggest  it,  that  that  man  is  the  friend  of 
“  Mr.  Arthur  Herbert,  and  is  an  enemy  to  you  and  to  your  cause.  Now,  ye  will  all 
“  promise  me  to  do  that.”  And  then  he  proceeds  again  :  “  Let  us  hear  no  more  of 
“  these  miserable  outrages.  They  are  your  shame  and  your  disgrace.  Your  cause 
“  does  not  want  these  things.  Come  out  in  the  open  daylight,  like  men.  Stand 
“  together.  Let  no  landlord  or  his  agent  or  friend  cajole  you  or  frighten  you.”  I 
only  pick  out  those  sentences ;  those  were  made  use  of  at  the  meeting. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Lockwood. 

17.686.  You  told  my  learned  friend  Mr.  Asquith,  that  Horan,  who  was  the  secretary, 
and,  I  think,  Kenny,  who  was  the  president  of  the  branch  at  Castleisland,  were  the 
subject  of  prosecution.  Do  you  remember  when  that  was  ? — I  will  tell  you  in  a 
moment.  It  would  be  subsequent,  in  April  1883. 

17.687.  Was  it  immediately  after  the  Peace  Preservation  Arms  Act? — Immediately 
after  the  seizure  was  made  in  this  house — December  1883. 
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17.688.  Do  you  remember  when  the  Peace  Preservation  Act  came  into  operation? — 
The  Peace  Preservation  Act  came  into  operation  early  in  1881. 

17.689.  No,  no,  the  Arms  Act,  of  which  I  am  speaking? — Well,  that  is  the  one,  that 
is  the  Arms  Act. 

17.690.  Then  prosecuted  in  April  1883— were  you  acquainted  with  the  details  of 
the  prosecution  ? — Yes,  I  was  the  complainant. 

17.691.  What  was  it  that  was  found  on  their  premises? — Some  ammunition. 

17.692.  Do  you  mean  some  powder  and  some  shot? — There  were  cartridges  for 
a  breech-loading  erun. 

17.693.  Do  yoiT  mean  for  a  breech-loading  fowling-piece  ?— Yes. 

17.694.  Cartridges  which  would  be  useful  for  sporting  purposes  or  scaring  crows  ? 
— They  were  what  a  gentleman  would  use  for  sporting  purposes. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Davitt. 

17.695.  You  have  spoken  as  to  outrages  in  Castleisland  district  in  1885  and  1886? — 
Yes.' 

17.696.  I  believe  you  were  present  at  a  meeting  which  I  addressed  in  Castleisland  ? 
— I  was. 

17.697.  Was  it  a  large  meeting  ? 

(The  President.)  What  was  the  date  of  it? 

(Mr.  Davitt.)  The  21st  of  February  1886. 

17.698.  Was  it  a  large  meeting  ? — I  should  say,  for  the  town,  it  was. 

17.699.  What  would  be  the  character  of  the  meeting,  from  your  point  of  view,  as  to 
who  were  present  ? — There  were  the  farmer  3  of  the  neighbourhood  all  there,  and  a 
good  many  of  the  townspeople. 

17.700.  I  suppose  you  have  a  general  recollection  of  what  I  said  ? — I  have. 

(Mr.  Davitt.)  If  you  will  permit  me  I  will  read  two  extracts  from  a  long  speech. 
It  would  be  an  outrage  if  I  inflicted  it  all  upon  your  Lordships,  but  it  deals  entirely 
with  this  matter.  I  will  read  an  extract. 

(The  President.)  May  I  ask  you  from  what  you  are  reading  ? 

(Mr.  Davitt.)  From  the  “Freeman’s  Journal,”  my  Lord,  of  the  22nd  February  1886. 

“  In  fighting  your  enemy  by  the  weapons  of  barbarism  you  are  unconsciously 
“  fighting  his  battles.  Injustice  may  explain  but  it  does  not  palliate  the  barbarous 
“  practices  which  but  too  frequently  occur  in  this  county.  The  landlords  are 
“  legally  privileged  to  commit  wrong  unfortunately ;  but  the  victims  of  this 
“  injustice  are  not  morally  or  otherwise  justified  in  resorting  to  acts  which  are 
“  cruel  and  inhuman.  The  torture  of  dumb  animals,  the  infliction  of  pain  upon 
“  blameless  and  helpless  poor  beasts  who  only  exist  to  serve  us  and  to  minister 
“  to  our  needs,  who  have  not  even  the  power  to  give  expression  to  the  sufferings 
“  which  they  undergo  in  our  service,  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  crime  so  brutally  wicked, 
•«  so  blindly  barbaric  in  its  callous  inhumanity,  that  if  my  own  brother  were 
“  brought  before  me  and  proved  to  be  guilty  of  such  an  atrocity,  I  would  take  a 
“  pleasure  in  flogging  him  at  a  cart  tail  before  flinging  him  into  prison  as  a 
“  creature  unfit  to  walk  abroad  among  men,  a  libel  upon  the  name  and 
“  features  of  our  common  manhood.  I  want  you  to  look  beyond  the 
“  confines  of  your  own  county,  and  consider  the  consequences  which  your 
«  acts  will  entail  upon  the  cause  of  your  fatherland,  and  I  demand  of  you 
“  the  cessation  of  all  proceedings  which  afford  to  our  enemies  the  only 
“  arguments  with  which  they  can  hope  to  combat  our  first  demands  for 
“  the  abolition  of  landlordism  and  Castle  rule.  But  apart  altogether  from 
“  political  considerations,  I  demand  of  you,  in  the  name  of  Irishmen  of  all 
“  parties  and  all  counties,  to  stamp  out  those  abominable  outrages  which  tend 
to  degrade  the  Irish  character  in  the  estimation  of  mankind.  Now  this  custom 
of  moonlighting,  which  may  have  been  originally  resorted  to  with  no  intention 
to  do  harm,  but  out  of  that  devil-may-care  feeling  peculiar  to  many  districts 
in  Ireland,  sooner  or  later  degenerated  into  acts  and  proceedings  which  I  am 
sure  if  they  were  only  thought  of  in  the  beginning  would  have  prompted  other 
and  better  proceedings  and  a  different  line  of  action  to  the  young  men  who 
have  participated  in  them.  I  ask  you  men  and  women  of  Kerry  to  stamp 
out  this  sort  of  thing,  which  is  a  disgrace  to  you,  as  it  is  to  the  whole  Irish 
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“  character.  I  say  that  if  the  national  sentiment  of  Kerry  makes  up  its  mind 
“  to  stamp  it  out  it  will  do  so.  You  have  seen  not  very  long  ago  the 
“  consequences  of  these  senseless  and  criminal  proceedings.  Two  lives  were 
“  lost  near  this  place  owing  to  these  nocturnal  adventures  ;  young  men  are 
“  imprisoned,  who  should  be  the  support  of  their  families,  as  the  consequences 
**  of  following  out  such  evil  practices.  I  ask  you,  for  God  sake,  for  your 
“  common  good,  for  the  character  of  your  country,  on  behalf  of  your  leaders 
“  to  set  your  face  against  this  sort  of  thing  in  the  future.” 

17.701.  Is  that  a  fair  report  ? — That  is  a  correct  report. 

17.702.  Is  that  a  fair  report? — It  is  a  very  fair  report  of  what  you  said  there. 

17.703.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  am  permitted  to  put  a  question  to  the  witness 
with  reference  to  the  boycotting  of  the  Curtin  family.  It  was  suggested  in  the 
examination  of  a  witness  that  the  boycotting  of  the  Curtin  family  was  aggravated  after 
my  visit  to  the  district,  and  I  think  it  was  insinuated  that  this  was  due  to  me. 

(The  President.)  I  do  not  desire  to  limit  you  in  the  least.  Anything  which  this 
witness  can  answer  you  will  be  entitled  to  get  from  him. 

(Mr.  Davitt.)  I  believe  you  spoke  before  the  Cowper  Commission  to  the  fact  that  I 
had  visited  the  district,  and  that  I  sympathised  with  the  Curtin  family  ? — So  I 
understand  from  your  speech  you  did. 

17.704.  Then  if  it  was  suggested  from  the  other  side  I  went  down  to  aggravate  the 
boycotting  of  the  Curtin  family  you  would  not  agree  in  that  view  ? — No,. I  would  not. 
If  you  will  allow  me  I  will  explain  with  regard  to  that.  It  was  remarked  on  and  I 
heard  it  spoken  of.  You  had  not  gone  to  visit  Mrs.  Curtin,  but  you  had  gone  to  visit 
the  mother  of  Sullivan,  who  was  shot  in  the  house. 

17.705.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  were  believed  that  the  family  of  the  Caseys  and  the 
Sullivans  were  concerned  in  the  boycotting  of  the  Curtins,  the  best  way  to  stop  the 
boycotting  would  be  to  go  to  Caseys  and  the  Sullivans  ? — And  request  them  to 
stop  it. 

17.706.  Precisely  so,  that  is  why  I  called  on  the  two  families.  One  other  question. 
Have  you  ever  prosecuted  any  members  of  the  police  force  for  outrage? — No,  not  for 
outrage. 

17.707.  Not  for  outrage? — No.  Perhaps  I  know  what  you  refer  to.  There  was  a 
case  which  occurred  at  Kilfallinar,  an  outrage  was  reported  to  me — »a  shot  was  fired 
into  the  window  of  a  man  one  day  in  the  house,  who  subsequently  died,  and  the  people 
at  once  said  that  the  shot  came  through  the  window,  and  of  course  they  attributed  it 
to  their  unpopularity  in  the  neighbourhood.  I  discovered  that  the  shot  never  came 
through  the  window,  but  the  man  must  have  been  shot  by  some  person  in  the  house, 
and  for  malfeasance  in  the  house — I  think  that  was  the  charge — the  policeman  was 
convicted  because  he  did  not  state  the  truth. 

17.708.  Was  he  prosecuted  ? — He  was,  that  is  what  I  say,  and  convicted. 

17.709.  Was  he  prosecuted  before  Chief  Baron  Pallas  drew  attention  to  the  outrage, 
or  after  ?r-rThe  inquiry  was  in  course  of  proceeding  at  the  time  the  Chief  Baron  Pallas 
spoke  of  the  matter  in  his  address  to  the  grand  jury. 

17.710.  But  the  prosecution  resulted  from  the  observations  of  his  Lordship? — It 
followed  at  any  rate,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  because  he  spoke  of  it,  or  not. 

17.711.  Do  you  recollect  another  case  where  three  policemen  fired  shots  into  a 
house  ? — That  was  at  the  Killarney  district. 

17.712.  Not  in  the  Castleisland  district? — No. 

17.713.  Do  you  know  of  such  a  case  ? — I  heard  of  it, 

17.714.  Were  you  at  the  prosecution  or  the  investigation  ? — I  think  there  was  a 
court  of  inquiry  if  I  do  not  mistake.  I  know  the  circumstances  very  well. 

17.715.  Anyhow,  there  were  policemen  concerned? — Yes. 

17.716.  You  have  been  asked  with  regard  to  offences  and  outrages — -do  you  know 
that  the  Fenians  were  always  opposed  to  outrages  of  any  kind  ? — I  never  had  any 
experience  of  them  in  any  place  I  have  been,  so  I  am  not  able  to  say. 

17.717.  In  fact  it  has  never  come  to  your  knowledge  that  the  Fenians,  as  Fenians, 
sympathised  with  outrage  of  any  kind  ? — I  cannot  say  of  my  own  knowledge. '  I  never 
heard  it,  I  think. 


(Adjourned  for  a  short  time.) 
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'(Sir  C.  Russell.)  My  Lord,  I  have  now  to  make  a  motion  which  I  adjourned  at  the 
sitting  of  the  Court  this  morning  for  the  convenience  of  the  Attorney-General.  I 
move  upon  notice  of  the  24th  of  November  by  my  clients,  Messrs.  Lewis  and  Lewis, 
to  Messrs.  Soames  and  Co. :  “We  beg  to  give  you  notice  that  at  the  sitting  of  the 
“  Court  on  Tuesday  next  we  shall  apply  to  the  Commission  that  the  Defendants  in 
“  the  action  of  O’ Donnell. y.  Walter  and  another  be  ordered  to  make  a  further  affidavit 
“  of  documents,  and  to  give  inspection  of  a  letter  in  their  possession  purporting  to  be 

“  signed  by  Mr.  O’Kelly.”  He  is  one  of  the  incriminated  members  of  Parliament. 

“  We  have  sent  you  a  copy  of  the  affidavit  upon  which  the  motion  will  be  founded, 

“  but  there  is  a  slight  error  in  the  third  paragraph.  After  the  words  ‘  two  letters  ’ 

“  should  be  inserted  the  following :  ‘  purnorting  to  be  signed  by  Mr.  Davitt  and 
“  Mr.  O’Kelly.’  ”  The  affidavit  of  Mr*  Lewis  is  this  :  “  That  in  the  affidavit  of 
“  documents  made  by  the  Defendants  in  the  action  of  O'Donnell  v.  Walter  and  another 
“  were  disclosed  seven  letters  purporting  to  be  written  by  the  said  Mr.  Parnell,  and 
“  seven  letters  purporting  to  be  written  by  Mr.  Egan,  all  of  which  said  letters  the 
“  said  Mr.  Parnell  and  Mr.  Egan  denounce  as  forgeries.  That  in  addition  to  the  said 
“  letters  there  were  deposited  in  a  box  certain  letters  said  to  have  been  purchased  in 
“  America,  which  are  alleged  by  Mr.  Parnell  and  are  admitted  by  the  said  Defendants 
“  to  be  forgeries.  That  in  addition  to  the  said  14  letters  and  the  letters  lastly 
“  mentioned” — that  is  to  say,  the  admitted  forgeries  of  Mr.  Parnell — “  I  some  time 
“  since  received  information,  which  I  believe  to  be  true,  that  there  were  in  the 
“  possession  of  the  said  Defendants  or  their  solicitors,  two  letters  purporting  to  be 
“  signed  by  Mr.  Davitt  and  Mr.  O’Kelly  ” - 

( The  Attorney- General.)  There  are  no  forgeries  of  Mr.  Parnell’s.  You  have  made  a 
mistake  ;  there  are  no  forgeries  of  Mr.  Parnell’s. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  Which  are  deemed  to  be  forgeries — Dillon  and  others.  “That 
“  in  addition  to  the  said  14  letters  and  the  letters  lastly  mentioned,  I  some  time  since 
“  received  information,  which  I  believe  to  be  true,  that  there  were  in  the  possession 
“  of  the  said  Defendants  or  their  solicitors  two  letters  purporting  to  be  signed  by 
“  Mr.  Davitt  and  Mr.  O’Kelly,  which  had  been  delivered  to  them  by  the  same  person 
“  or  persons  who  had  delivered  tbe  said  letters  purporting  to  be  signed  by 
“  Mr.  Parnell  and  Mr.  Egan.  That  the  Commissioners  directed  inspection  of  three 
“  letters  ” - 

(The  Attorney -General.)  I  beg  your  pardon,  Sir  Charles — that  is  not  in  our  copy. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  It  is  calling  attention  to  the  letters.  “  That  the  Commissioners 
“  directed  inspection  of  three  letters  purporting  to  be  written  by  Mr.  Michael  Davitt, 
“  one  of  which  letters  Mr.  Davitt  at  once  denounced  to  Mr.  Soames  as  a  forgery  ;  the 
“  other  two  letters  being  genuine  letters  addressed  by  Mr.  Davitt  to  the  Governor  of 
“  Portland  Prison,  and  which  had  evidently  been  obtained  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
“  parison.  That  upon  the  occasion  of  the  said  inspection  I  asked  Mr.  Soames 

“  whether  be  had  a  letter  purporting  to  be  written  by  Mr.  O’Kelly,  but  to  which 

“  question  no  affirmative  or  negative  reply  was  given.  Thereupon  I  wrote  to  the 
“  said  Mr.  Soames  the  following  letter  : — ‘  15th  November  1888.  Dear  Sir, — 
“  ‘  Parnell  Commission.  We  shall  feel  obliged  if  you  will  kindly  inform  us  to-morrow 
“  ‘  whether  there  is  in  the  possession  of  yourselves  or  your  clients  a  letter  purporting 
“  ‘to  be  written  by  Mr.  O’Kelly.  Yours  faithfully,  Lewis  and  Lewis.  Messrs.  Soames 
“  and  Co.’  To  this  letter  I  received  the  following  reply : — ‘  58,  Lincoln’s  Inn 
“  ‘  Fields,  W.C.,  17th  November  1888.  Dear  Sirs, — We  consider  the  question  you 

“  ‘  put  to  us  in  your  letter  of  the  15th  instant  as  most  unusual,  and  must 

“  ‘  consequently  decline  to  answer  it.  We  have  as  much  rigut  to  ask 
“  ‘you  for  the  grounds  on  which  you  put  ihe  question  to  us  and 
“  ‘  to  ask  whether  you  have  documents  in  your  possession.  Yours  truly,  Soames, 
“  ‘  Edwards,  and  Jones.’  To  which  Messrs.  Lewis  replied,  on  the  19th  November 
“  1888  :  ‘We  are  in  receipt  of  your  note  of  the  17th,  in  which  you  state  that  our  letter 
“  ‘  asking  whether  you  have  a  letter  purporting  to  be  signed  by  Mr.  O’Kelly  is  most 
“  ‘  unusual,  and  that  you  decline  to  answer  it,  and  that  you  have  as  much  right  to  ask 
“  ‘  us  for  the  grounds  upon  which  we  put  the  question  to  you  and  to  ask  whether  we 
“  ‘  have  documents  in  our  possession.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  stating  the  grounds 
“  ‘  upon  which  we  put  the  question.  Certain  letters,  purporting  to  be  signed  by 
“  ‘  Mr.  Parnell  and  Mr.  Egan,  are  denounced  by  these  gentlemen  as  forgeries.  Wo 
are  informed  that  a  letter  purporting  to  be  signed  by  Mr.  Davitt  and  a  letter  pur- 
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“  ‘  porting  to  be  signed  by  Mr.  O’Kelly  were  banded  to  tbe  *  Times’  as  coming  from 
“  ‘  tbe  same  source  as  tbe  other  forged  letters.  Strange  to  say,  tbe  letter  purporting  to 
“  ‘  be  signed  by  Mr.  Davitt  was  not  disclosed  in  your  affidavit  of  documents,  and  directly 
“  «  Mr.  Davitt  saw  it  be  pronounced  it  to  be  a  forgery.  It  is  with  a  view  of  ascertaining 
“  ‘  whether  another  forged  letter  purporting  to  be  signed  by  Mr.  O’ Kelly  has  been 

“  4  and  is  in  tbe  possession  of  tbe  ‘  Times  ’  that  we  ask  tbe  question  ;  and  you  must 

“  «  surely  appreciate  tbe  importance  which  naturally  will  attach  to  the  answer,  whether 
“  ‘  from  tbe  same  source  your  clients  have  also  received  a  letter  purporting  to  be 
“  ‘  signed  by  Mr.  O’Kelly.  We  must  press  you  for  an  answer  to  this  question,  and  if 
“  ‘  a  letter  be  in  your  possession,  we  require  inspection  of  it.  If  you  fail  to  comply 

“  ‘  with  this  reasonable  request,  we  shall  bring  the  matter  before  the  Commis- 

“  ‘  sioners ;’  to  which  an  answer  came  from  Messrs.  Soames  and  Co.,  on  the  22nd 
“  ‘of  November,  as  follows :  ‘We  are  in  receipt  of  your  letterof  the  19th  instant. 
“  ‘You  fail  to  tell  us  who  is  your  authority,  nor  does  your  letter  remove  our  view  that 
“  ‘  your  request  is  most  unusual,  and  one  that  does  not  call  for  compliance  on  our  part. 
“  ‘  You  can,  of  course,  take  any  step  with  regard  to  the  matter  that  you  may  be 
“  ‘  advised.’  ”  Then  the  affidavit  concludes  thus  : — “  That  it  is  absolutely  essential  and 
“  necessary  in  the  interest  of  the  said  Mr.  Parnell  that  the  said  Defendants  should 
“  be  ordered  to  state  upon  oath  whether  they  have  in  their  possession  or  in  the 
“  possession  of  their  solicitors  a  letter  purporting  to  be  written  by  Mr.  O’Kelly,  and 
“  that  the  said  Mr.  Parnell  should  have  inspection  of  the  said  letter.”  The  affidavit 
in  answer  to  this  I  will  not  characterise.  I  will  read  it  to  your  Lordship  shortly.  It 
is  the  affidavit  of  Mr.  Soames : — “  I  have  read  a  copy  of  the  affidavit  sworn  in  this 
“  matter  by  George  Henry  Lewis,  and  with  reference  thereto  I  say  that,  except  as 
“  appears  by  my  affidavit  read  on  the  24th  day  of  October  last,  all  the  letters  in  the 
“  possession  of  or  under  the  control  of  the  said  John  Walter  and  George  Edward 
“  Wright  or  me  as  their  solicitor  at  the  time  of  swearing  the  affidavit  of  documents 
“  on  the  12th  day  of  October  last  were  either  set  out  in  the  schedule  to  the  affidavit 
“  of  documents  or  were  in  the  box  being  the  Exhibit  ‘  A  ’  to  such  affidavit.  (2.)  That 
“  the  contents  of  the  said  box  have  been  submitted  to  the  Commissioners,  who  have 
“  ordered  the  production  of  certain  of  them.  (3.)  That  all  of  the  documents  of  which 
“  production  has  been  ordered  have  been  produced  to  the  said  Georgo  Henry  Lewis. 
“  (4.)  That  no  letter  bearing  the  signature  of  or  purporting  to  be  signed  by  Mr.  J.  J. 
“  O’Kelly  has  come  into  the  possession  of  the  said  John  Walter  and  George  Edward 
“  Wright  or  me  as  their  solicitor  since  the  said  12th  day  of  October  last.”  I  do  not 
stop  to  observe  upon  the  omission  from  the  affidavit  originally  made  of  this  letter  of 
Mr.  Davitt,  the  materiality  of  which  I  should  have  thought  was  very  obvious — I 
cannot  help  hearing  what  is  being  said — one  was  included,  but  not  the  one  which  turns 
out  to  be  a  forged  letter — neither  I  think  was  included  in  the  affidavit  as  a  matter  of 
fact.  However,  that  is  not  the  point.  The  materiality  is  obvious,  the  materiality 
being  whether  the  “  Times  ”  newspaper  got  hold  of  the  letters,  which  they  allege  to  be 
incriminating  letters,  and  which  are  alleged  to  incriminate  Mr.  Parnell  and  others, 
at  the  same  time  they  got  any  other  letters  which  are,  or  are  alleged  to  be,  forgeries, 
of  any  of  those  persons.  Your  Lordship  will  observe  the  affidavit  of  Mr.  Soames  (as 
to  which  I  at  once  say  I  do  not  in  the  least  suggest  Mr.  Soames  would  state  anything 
other  than  the  truth  knowingly),  in  fact  admits,  by  not  denying  it,  that  they  had  the 
letter  which  is  charged  as  a  forged  letter  of  Mr.  O’Keily,  and  that  it  was  not  disclosed 
as  being  material.  They  did  not  disclose  that  letter  although,  as  I  submit,  its 
materiality  was  obvious,  but  I  pass  from  that  point.  What  the  answer  does  say  is 
that  into  a  box.  containing  what  I  know  not,  what  number  of  documents  I  know  not, 
what  class  of  documents  I  know  not,  he  deposited  (this  is  the  implication  I  gather) 
amongst  others  the  letter  which  we  allege  they  had  possession  of,  and  which  purported 
to  be  signed  by  Mr.  O’Kelly,  and  also  the  letter  which  purports  to  be  signed  by 
Mr.  Davit,  and  which  is  described  here  as  a  forgery.  Your  Lordship,  when  I  made 
an  application  the  other  day  in  relation  to  these  documents,  was  under  the  impression 
that  a  schedule  had  been  taken  of  them. 

( The  President.)  No. 

[Sir  G.  Bussell.)  Your  Lordship  so  said — perhaps  I  am  wrong  that  your  Lordship 
said  it — it  may  have  been  Mr.  Justice  Smith,  but  some  member  of  the  Court  said  it. 

( The  President.)  No,  I  think  I  said  I  would  do  my  best  that  one  should  be  made. 
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(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  I  thought  your  Lordship  was  rather  referring  to  what  had  been 
done.  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  am  informed  that  no  schedule  of  them  has  been  taken, 
and  no  schedule  of  them  is  now  in  the  possession,  as  I  am  informed,  of  the  Secretary 
to  this  Commission,  and  I  am  further  informed  that  they  have  all  been  returned  and 
are  now,  as  I  am  informed,  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Soames,  who  is  acting  as  solicitor 
for  the  “  Times.”  Now  my  application  is  that  a  further  affidavit  of  documents  should 
be  made.  I  do  not  understand  (and  if  I  am  wrong  my  friend  will  correct  me)  that 
it  is  denied  that  there  was  put  into  this  box,  but  apparently  in  a  way  which  escaped 
your  Lordship’s  attention  (I  do  not  say  designedly  at  all,  but  apparently  in  a  way 
which  in  the  mass  of  documents  escaped  your  Lordship’s  attention),  the  forged  letter 
of  Mr.  Davitt. 

( The  President.)  It  did  not  escape  our  attention.  You  will  remember  that  we  of  our 
own  motion  directed  that  Mr.  Davitt’s  letters  should  be  shown  to  him. 

( Sir  C.  Russell.)  Yes,  my  Lord,  that  is  quite  so.  That  refers  to  some  letters  written 
to  the  Governor  of  Portland  Prison. 

(The  President.)  No — and  also  to  the  other. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell. )  Then  let  it  be  so. 

(The  President.)  We  made  no  exception.  We  thought  it  fair,  and  stated  that  as 
our  ground,  that  Mr.  Davitt  should  see  all  those  letters. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  Be  it  so.  Now  I  make  a  similar  application  in  reference  to  the 
O’Kelly  letter  as  to  which  it  is  alleged  in  Mr.  Lewis’s  affidavit  that  he  is  informed  they 
have  such  a  letter,  and  Mr.  Soames  does  not  in  his  answer  deny  they  have  such  a  letter. 
What  he  does  says  in  effect  is  this,  that  he  put  that  letter  into  the  box  at  or  about  the 
time  the  affidavit  of  the  12th  October,  which  was  the  affidavit  of  discovery,  was  sworn, 
and  that  he  has  not  since  had  such  letter.  That  is  all  he  says.  My  application  is  that 
a  further  affidavit  of  documents  should  be  made.  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  I 
should  enlarge  upon  the  materiality  of  this  letter.  I  think  it  is  perfectly  obvious 
without  its  being  enlarged  upon.  I  will  remind  your  Lordships  what  the  ordinary  course 
as  to  further  and  better  affidavits  of  documents  is.  You  are  bound  to  take,  prima  facie, 
at  least  the  statement  upon  oath  of  the  party  making  the  affidavit  of  discovery,  that 
the  documents  set  out  in  the  affidavit  are  the  documents  which  are  material  to  the  case  ; 
but  you  are  entitled  to  show,  if  you  can,  aliunde,  the  possession,  or  facts  from  which 
the  Court  will  draw  the  inference  of  the  possession,  of  some  documents  which  may  be 
material  in  the  case.  Thereupon,  if  any  one  such  document  is  shown  to  be  in  existence 
as  I  have  shown  here,  the  prima  facie  grounds  for  believing  it  does  exist,  then  the  other 
parts  is  called  upon  to  make  a  further  and  better  affidavit.  These  are  the  grounds  pen 
which  I  make  this  application,  which  I  should  have  hoped  would  have  been  quite 
unnecessary,  and  that  the  moment  he  was  asked  whether  he  had  such  a  letter  he  would 
have  felt  it  consistent  with  his  duty  to  say  either  that  he  had  or  had  not.  If  he  had 
said  he  had  not,  we  should  certainly  have  been  quite  content  to  receive  his  statement, 
but  the  course  he  has  taken  in  this  case  admits  in  fact  he  has  possession  of  the  letter 
which  we  desire  to  see. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  My  Lord,  I  must  pass  by  for  the  moment  any  observatons 
made  by  my  learned  friend  in  the  nature  of  reflecting  on  anything  Mr.  Soames  has 
done,  but  I  will  point  out  to  your  Lordship  that  this  is  an  attempt  not  only  to  get  a 
document  which  my  learned  friend  is  not  entitled  to  see,  but  to  go  behind  the  decision 
of  the  Court.  My  learned  friend  Sir  Charles  Russell  has  spoken  on  instructions  beyond 
the  affidavit.  It  is  not  correct  that  this  document  was  in  any  way  concealed,  or  placed 
so  as  not  to  be  seen,  or  placed  so  as  to  escape  your  Lordships’  attention.  I  am  informed 
that  every  document  was  left  in  an  envelope  and  labelled  showing  what  it  was  upon 
the  outside,  so  that  there  was  no  difficulty  in  seeing  what  the  documents’  were.  It  was 
a  letter,  as  I  am  informed,  among  those  which  were  put  in  the  box  which  were  obtained 
for  the  purposes  of  the  case  by  Mr.  Soames,  and  I  \yiU  ask  your  Lordships  to  be 
allowed  kindly  to  remind  you  of  what  you  said  on  page  696,  and  I  will  show  your 
Lordship  in  a  moment  that  this  is  an  attempt  by  Messrs.  Lewis  and  Lewis  to  get 
behind  and  to  get  information  as  to  the  “  Times  ”  case  which  they  are  not 
entitled  to  have,  and  that  there  is  no  foundation  for  the  allegation  that  they  are 
justified  in  asking  for  a  further  and  better  affidavit  of  documents.  Your  Lordship 
said  this  :  “  With  regard  to  the  mass  of  documents  we  have  examined  them”  (those 
were  the  documents  in  the  box.  I  think  it  was  called  the  Exhibit  A),  “  and  we  find 
“  in  them  nothing  inconsistent  with  the  statements  which  have  been  made 
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“  on  oath  regarding  them.”  Therefore  I  am  dealing  now  with  the  way  in  which 
protection  was  claimed  under  the  affidavit  of  documents.  “  They  appear  to  be 
“  documents  relating  exclusively  to  the  case  of  O'Donnell  v.  Walter ,  and  they 
“  do  not  in  any  way  tend  to  assist  the  case  of  the  other  side.  We  are  of  opinion 
“  that  they  are  not  documents  to  which  the  persons  charged  are  entitled  to  in- 
“  spection.  It  has,  however,  occurred  to  us  that  with  regard  to  many  of  them, 

“  there  may  naturally  arise  this  sort  of  observation  upon  them  : — ‘  We  knew  nothing 
“  of  these  documents,  and  we  are,  therefore,  not  prepared  at  the  moment  to  deal 
“  with  them.’  That  will  be  a  ground  for  applying  for  delay  in  dealing  with 
“  them,  which,  of  course,  will  be  listened  to.  But  I  must  say,  m  considering  this 
“  question  of  the  disclosures  of  the  documents,  we  cannot  fail  to  see  that  the 
“  disclosure  of  them  would  show  the  witnesses  who  were  about  To  be  called,  and 
“  that  is  not  what  litigants  are  -not  entitled  to.  They  are  not  entitled  to  know 
“  the  names  of  witnesses  by  whom  the  case  is  proposed  to  be  supported,  and  we 
“  must  be  careful  in  our  search  after  truth  that  we  do  not  obstruct  its  sources.” 
Then  your  Lordship  refers  to  another  matter.  Now  what  has  happened  is  this : 
Mr.  Soames  having  properly  claimed  protection,  some  gentleman,  we  are  not  told  who, 
has  come  to  Messrs.  Lewis  and  Lewis— and  I  will  ask  your  Lordship  just  to  note  the 
paragraph  in  the  affidavit  upon  which  this  application  has  been  made.  “  That  in 
addition  to  the  said  14  letters,” — those  were  the  14  alleged  letters  of  Egan’s  and 
Mr.  Parnell,  which  your  Lordship  said,  of  course,  they  should  see,  which  they  were 
allowed  to  see  from  the  beginning,  and  the  Davitt  letters.  “  In  addition  to  the  said 
“  14  letters,  and  the  letters  lastly  mentioned,  I  some  time  since  received  information, 
“  which  I  believe  to  be  true,  that  there  were  in  the  possession  of  the  said  defendant 
“  or  their  solicitors  two  letters  purporting  to  be  signed  by  Mr.  Davitt  and  Mr.  O’Kelly, 
“  which  had  been  delivered  to  them  by  the  same  person  or  persons  who  had  delivered 
“  the  said  letters  purporting  to  be  signed  by  Mr.  Parnell  and  Mr.  Egan.”  Therefore 
the  statement  made  is  this,  on  hearsay :  that  some  person  has  told  Mr.  Lewis  that  the 
“Times”  has  got  a  letter,  and  nowit  is  supplemented  by  the  statement  that  that 
should  have  stated  a  letter  signed  by  Mr.  O’Kelly.  I  will  take  Sir  Charles  Russell’s 
statement.  I  will  assume,  for  this  purpose,  that  there  is  among  those  documents  a 
letter,  no  primd  facie  evidence  to  suggest  that  it  is  a  forgery,  not  previously  referred 
to  as  a  forgery,  a  letter  either  addressed  to  or  coming  from  or  in  some  way  connected 
with  Mr.  O’Kelly. 

( The  President.)  I  have  taken  it  down.  I  thought  it  was  stated  it  was  suggested  to 
be  a  letter  by  Mr.  O’Kelly. 

( The  Attorney- General.)  Yes. 

(The  President.)  Who  also,  I  presume  is  one  of  the  persons  charged  ? 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  Yes,  certainly. 

(The  President.)  In  fact  it  stands  upon  an  exact  parallel  line  with  the  Davitt  case. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  Precisely. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  That  is  a  letter  relating  to  the  case  of  Mr.  O’Kelly  which 
your  Lordship  considered,  at  the  time  the  matter  was  before  you,  was  not  a  letter  which 
should  be  disclosed.  Now,  my  Lord,  the  point  I  desire  to  make  to  your  Lordship  is 
this.  Mr.  Lewis,  without  stating  to  your  Lordship  anything  more,  says:  —  I  am 
informed  and  believe  they  have  got  such  a  letter,  and  he  goes  on  to  suggest  without 
suggesting  any  evidence  by  which  his  allegation  could  be  supported,  that  the  letter  is  a 
forgery.  I  submit,  if  we  have  a  letter  signed  by  Mr.  O’Kelly  or  purporting  to  be  signed 
by  Mr.  O’Kelly,  that  it  being  a  letter  for  which  protection  was  entitled  to  be  claimed, 
and  was  properly  claimed  by  Mr.  Soames  in  the  action  of  O’Donnell  v.  Walter,  that 
nothing  has  happened  to  entitled  Mr.  O’Kelly  to  see  it.  I  do  not  want  merely  to 
argue  the  matter  upon  a  point  of  law.  I  should  submit,  if  I  read  jdie  authorities  and 
the  rule,  that  Sir  Charles  Russell  has  not  stated  the  rule  correctly.  The  rule  is  that  it 
must  be  ascertained  from  the  affidavit  of  documents  or  from  the  documents  themselves 
or  from  an  admission  of  a  party  that  there  was  a  document  which  the  person  was 
entitled  to  see.  Now,  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  test  this  matter  at  once.  If  this  did 
escape  your  Lordship’s  attention,  if  your  Lordship  did  not  see  this  letter,  the 
document  in  the  box,  I  will  ask  your  Lordship  to  look  at  it  again,  and  if  you 
think  it  is  a  letter  which  Mr.  O’Kelly  ought  to  see,  I  have  not  got  another 
word  to  say,  but  I  do  respectfully  submit  to  your  Lordship,  that,  except  in  that 
view,  they  are  not  entitled  to  come  to  this  Court  with  an  affidavit  which  simply 
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says :  I  am  informed  and  believe  that  the  “  Times  ”  have  got  something,  whic^ 
something  has  already  been  decided  by  this  Court  to  be  properly  protectea 
and  then  to  say  they  are  entitled  to  see  it.  Now  just  suppose,  to  take  a  purel^ 
hypothetical  case,  that  among  the  documents  of  the  “  Times  ”  is  a  document  signea 
by  somebody  else  relating  to  a  number  of  the  persons  charged.  Mr.  Lewis  may  ge^ 
from  the  sources  at  his  command  information  as  to  part  of  the  case  of  the  “  Times.’’ 
I  respectfully  urge  upon  your  Lordship  that  no  litigant  and  no  person  in  the  position 
of  the  persons  charged  has  a  right  to  come  in  the  course  of  the  case  and  say:  Now, 
from  information  which  I  have  received  I  ask  for  a  further  and  better  affidavit  of 
documents.  I  think  I  may  challenge  my  learned  friends  to  point  to  any  authority 
or  a  dictum  under  which  a  solicitor  in  the  course  of  a  case  getting  information  as 
to  a  document,  has  been  entitled  to  come  and  say  :  I  am  informed  and  believe  you 
have  another  document ;  therefore  make  a  further  and  better  affidavit  of  documents. 
In  the  particular  case  from  which  I  was  reading  the  language  of  Lord  Justice  Brett 
in  the  case  of  Jones  v.  The  Monte  Video  Gas  Company,  in  5  Queen’s  Bench  Division, 
page  556,  it  was  lain  down  that  “  An  affidavit  of  documents  made  pursuant  to  Rules 
“  of  the  Supreme  Court,  1875,  Order  XXXI.,  Rule  12,  is  conclusive  against  the  party 
“  seeking  discovery,  unless  it  can  be  shown  either  from  the  affidavit  itself,  or 
“  from  the  documents  therein  referred  to,  or  from  an  admission  in  the  pleading 
“  of  the  party  swearing  the  affidavit,  that  other  documents  exist  in  his  posses- 
“  sion  or  power  which  are  material  and  relevant  to  the  action.”  They  do  not 
and  could  not  say,  of  course,  that  this  was  a  document  of  which  they  obtained 
the  information  either  from  the  documents  themselves  or  from  the  affidavit,  or,  in 
fact,  that  it  was  material  and  relevant.  What  Mr.  Lewis  has  thought  fit  to  say 
is  that  it  is  material  to  the  interests  of  Mr.  Parnell  that  the  Defendant  should  make 
a  further  affidavit  of  documents.  That  is  not  the  point.  They  should  have  sworn  it 
was  material  and  relevant  to  the  case  of  Mr.  Parnell  that  this  particular  document, 
if  they  are  entitled  to  have  it  produced,  should  be  disclosed.  But  I  say  again,  with 
very  great  deference  to  my  learned  friend’s  argument,  there  is  no  case  I  am  aware  of 
in  which  an  affidavit  was  allowed  to  be  used  respecting  information  obtained  post 
litem  motam  in  order  to  force  a  person  to  give  a  further  affidavit  of  documents,  which 
is  what  is  now  asked  for.  The  result  of  this  would  be  that  Mr.  Soames  could  only 
repeat  again  the  same  privilege  which  he  claimed  in  the  previous  affidavit  or  must 
be  ordered  to  enumerate  the  whole  of  the  documents,  which,  as  your  Lordship  said  on 
the  last  occasion,  he  could  not  be  required  to  do.  .Now,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  says 
this  :  “  We  have  consulted  all  the  other  members  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  who  usually 
“  sit  and  act,  and  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  rule  to  be  observed  is  as  follows  :  either 
“  party  to  an  action  has  a  right  to  take  out  a  summons  that  the  opposite  party  shall 
“  make  an  affidavit  of  documents  ;  when  the  affidavit  has  been  sworn,  if  from  the 
“  affidavit  itself,  or  from  the  documents  therein  referred  to,  or  from  an 
“  admission  in  the  pleadings  of  the  party  from  whom  discovery  is  sought,  the 
“  master  or  judge  is  of  opinion  that  the  affidavit  is  insufficient,  he  ought  to 
“  make  an  order  for  a  further  affidavit,  but  except  in  cases  of  this  description  no 
“  right  to  a  further  affidavit  exists  in  favour  of  the  party  seeking  production.” 
The  responsibility  rests  upon  Mr.  Soames.  In  this  case  at  any  rate  he  showed  he  was 
willing  to  submit  the  matter  to  your  Lordships,  because  the  unusual  burden  was 
imposed  upon  the  Commission  of  going  through  all  the  documents  ;  and  your  Lordships 
did  say,  looking  through  the  documents,  there  was  nothing  to  displace  the  protection 
claimed  by  Mr.  Soames.  Your  Lordship  made  a  special  exception  in  the  matter  of 
a  Davitt  document,  and  in  the  matter  of  some  which  were  admitted  by  my  clients 
to  be  forgeries,  and  which  had  been  treated  by  them  as  forgeries  and  never  had  been 
in  the  box  at  all.  Your  Lordship  will  remember  that.  They  never  had  been  put  in 
the  box.  Now,  with  regard  to  this  particular  letter  which  my  learned  friend’s  client 
does  not  pretend  to  say  it  is  vital  to  Mr.  Parnell  to  see,  I  have  already  told  your 
Lordship  I  have  not  a  particle  of  objection  on  behalf  of  my  clients  to  your  Lordships 
looking  at  the  letter,  and  if  you  think  it  is  fair  that  Mr.  O’Kelly  should  see  it,  by  all 
means.  But  with  reference  to  this  hearsay  communication,  made  it  may  be  yesterday  or 
it  may  be  four  or  five  days  ago,  possibly  by  some  information  obtained  from  a  witness 
to  be  called,  that  the  “  Times  ”  has  got  some  proof  or  some  evidence  which  they  are 
about  to  produce,  I  submit  to  your  Lordship  that  there  never  has  been  either  precedent 
nor  is  there  any  principle  upon  which  a  further  affidavit  of  documents  can  be  called  for. 
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Mr.  Seames  protected  the  documents  as  he  was  entitled  to  protect  them.  Your  Lord- 
ship  has  said  his  affidavit  was  a  perfectly  proper  affidavit.  Neither  upon  the  face  of 
the  affidavit,  nor  upon  the  face  of  the  document,  nor  on  anything  except  the  hearsay 
information  to  Mr.  Lewis,  can  it  be  pretended  that  Mr.  Soames  has  done  otherwise 
than  properly  make  an  affidavit  of  documents,  and  I  submit  no  ground  has  been  made 
out  for  a  further  and  better  affidavit  of  documents.  My  Lord,  the  only  ground 
upon  which  it  can  be  suggested  Mr.  Lewis  was  justified  in  swearing  that  it  is 
“  necessary  in  the  interests  of  the  said  Mr.  Parnell  that  the  said  Defendants  should  be 
“  ordered  to  state  upon  oath  whether  they  have  in  their  possession,  or  in  the  possession 
“  of  their  solicitors,  a  letter  purporting  to  be  written  by  Mr.  O’Kelly,  and  that  the 
“  said  Mr.  Parnell  should  have  inspection  of  the  said  letter  ” — the  only  ground  upon 
which  they  can  be  justified  in  saying  that  would  be  if  they  think  Mr.  Soames  has 
committed  what  would  be  perjury — told  an  untruth  in  connexion  with  the  principle 
under  which  he  claimed  privilege,  which  principle  your  Lordships  affirmed.  I  ask 
your  Lordship  to  say  that  my  learned  friends  are  not  entitled  to  this  inspection.  I, 
perhaps,  ought  to  say  one  word  more  with  reference  to  the  affidavit.  My  learned 
friend  suggested,  or  insinuated  more  than  stated,  that  there  was  some  want  of  candour 
on  Mr.  Soames’  part. 

{The  President.)  I  thought  Sir  Charles  Russell  disclaimed  that  altogether. 

( Sir  C.  Russell.)  On  the  contrary,  I  said  I  would  accept  any  statement  Mr.  Soames 
makes  of  a  matter  within  his  knowledge. 

( The  Attorney- General.)  I  refer  to  the  passage  in  which  Sir  Charles  Russell  said  he 
would  not  characterise  the  affidavit ;  he  would  rather  read  it. 

{Sir  G.  Russell.)  All  I  meant  by  that  was  he  did  not  deny  that  such  a  letter  existed. 

{The  Attorney -General.)  It  is  either  included  in  the  schedule,  in  which  case  it  is 
actually  ear-marked - 

{Sir  G.  Russell.)  What  schedule? 

{The  Attorney- General.)  The  schedule  to  the  affidavit  of  documents.  The  letter  is 
either  included  in  the  schedule,  in  which  case  it  is  actually  marked  by  letter  or  number, 
or  it  is  in  the  box  which  was  submitted  to  your  Lordships’  consideration.  Therefore 
whatever  my  learned  friend  may  say — and  I  am  not  in  answer  going  back  from  the 
offer  I  have  made — I  say,  for  it  seems  to  me  a  fair  thing  to  say,  that  your  Lordship 
should  look  at  this  letter.  I  humbly  submit  this  application  ought  not  to  be 
acceeded  to. 

{Sir  C.  Russell.)  One  word  in  reply.  My  learned  friend  seems  to  me  to  shut  his  eyes 
to  the  position  in  which  the  matter  stands.  He  refers  to  your  Lordships’  judgment. 

{Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  You  ask  for  a  further  affidavit  of  documents. 

{Sir  G.  Russell.)  We  do  not  care  in  the  least  for  a  further  affidavit.  We  want  to  see 
the  document. 

{Mr.  Justice  A.  Smith.)  That  is  the  point. 

{Sir  G.  Russell.)  Then  I  do  not  think  I  need  trouble  your  Lordship. 

{The  President.)  I  think  we  will  take  time  to  consider.  Amongst  other  considera¬ 
tions  will  be  the  document  itself. 

{Sir  G.  Russell.)  I  thought  your  Lordship  was  rather  going  to  stop  me.  I  should 
like  to  point  out  one  or  two  mistakes  which  I  think  my  learned  friend  has  fallen  into, 
quite  upipteptionally  no  doubt.  Your  Lordship  undoubtedly  did  make  observations, 
in  which  you  said  you  thought  Mr.  Soames  might  well  have  supposed  that  the  great 
mass  of  the  documents  in  the  box  were  not  proper  to  be  disclosed  in  his  affidavit  of 
documents. 

{The  President .)  No,  what  I  spoke  of  had  special  reference  to  the  letters. 

{Sir  G.  Russell.)  The  Davitt  letters  ? 

{The  President.)  No,  to  the  other  letters  which  were  said  to  be  spurious,  which  had 
been,  so  to  speak,  as  it  was  alleged  on  the  other  side,  foisted  upon  Mr.  Soames.  Those 
were  the  documents  I  referred  to ;  and  I  repeat  it  was  entirely  on  our  own  motion  that 
we  directed  that  Air.  Davitt’s  letters  should  be  seen,  there  being  nothing  which  led 
up  to  it ;  but  we  thought  in  fairness  he  should  see  them,  and  I  am  bound  to  say  as 
the  matter  gtapds  at  present,  if  my  attention  had  been  specially  directed  to  Mr.  O’Kelly, 
I  should  have  thought  the  game  about  him. 

{Sir  C.  Russell.)  Your  Lordship  is  perfectly  right  that  there  was  nothing  to  lead  up 
to  the  Davitt  letters.  There  was  not,  because  we  were  not  told  in  the  affidavit  of 
documents  of  the  existeppp  of  them.  I  do  not  say  anything  more  than  that ;  and  if 
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your  Lordships  had  seen  the  O’Kelly  letters  and  had  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
there  were  reasons  why  that  letter  should  be  disclosed  and  had  said  so,  I  should  not  be 
making  the  present  application,  but  my  application  is  based  on  the  fact  that  your 
Lordship’s  attention  has  never  been  called  to  the  letters. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  You  say  so. 

( Sir  C.  Bussell.)  Well,  the  contrary  not  appearing. 

( The  President.)  Till  I  look  at  it  again  I  shall  not  know  that. 

( Sir  G.  Bussell.)  Either  that  letter  is  or  is  not  a  genuine  letter.  I  do  not  care  which 
branch  of  that  alternative  my  learned  friend  embraces.  If  it  is  a  genuine  letter,  it  is 
a  document  which  the  party  who  is  sought  to  be  incriminated  by  it  has  a  right  to  see. 
If  it  is  not  a  genuine  letter,  he  has  an  equal,  if  not  a  stronger,  ground  to  see  it.  If  the 
case  put  forward  on  the  other  side  is  that  these  letters  are  genuine  letters,  and  if  we 
can  show  that  they  come  from  tainted  sources — that  it  is  a  forged  letter.  I  exhaust 
the  argument  by  putting  it  so  ;  and  I  think  we  are  clearly  entitled  to  have  it,  and  we 
do  not,  as  Mr.  J ustice  Smith  says,  care  the  least  about  a  further  affidavit. 

( The  President.)  We  will  reserve  our  judgment. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  In  the  absence  of  my  learned  friend,  Mr.  Asquith,  I  wish  to  put  a 
further  question  to  Davis.  It  is  only  two  questions,  I  think. 

Inspector  Davis  recalled. 

17.718.  (Sir  G.  Bussell.)  You  have  spoken  of  the  information  which  you  received 
about  this  inner  secret  circle,  as  I  understood  you,  of  the  Land  League  ? Yes. 

17.719.  And  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  have  not  followed  up  that  information 
by  making  a  charge  based  upon  anything  against  any  particular  person  ? — No,  I 
was  unable. 

17.720.  And  in  fact  it  has  not  resulted  in  any  clue  ? — No. 

17.721.  Pressed  upon  that  matter  as  to  any  connexion  between  that  inner  secret 
circle,  to  use  an  expression  which  I  think  you  used  yourself? — It  is  not  mine.  I  used 
it,  but  it  was  not  my  expression. 

17.722.  At  all  events,  I  am  dealing  with  it.  You  said  Mr.  Bovton  had  come  down 
Castleisland  ? — Yes,  I  saw  him  there. 

17.723.  It  is  in  reference  to  that  I  want  to  ask  you  one  question.  Was  that 
attending  a  meeting  in  Castleisland  ?— Yes,  he  spoke  at  a  meeting  in  Castleisland. 

17.724.  Except  the  occasion  of  his  being  in  Castleisland  attending  a  meeting  one 

day,  was  he,  so  far  as  your  knowledge  extends,  ever  in  Castleisland  before  or  since  ? _ 

I  never  saw  him  myself  save  on  that  occasion. 

17.725.  I  will  put  it  to  you  further,  so  far  as  your  information  extends? — Well,  that 
would  bring  it  further,  because  I  heard  he  organised  the  district. 

17.726.  I  know  you  suggested  that  before,  but  I  am  asking  you,  have  you  any 
knowledge  of  his  ever  being  in  the  district  except  on  that  one  day  ?— I  have  no 
knowledge  myself. 

17.727.  You  seem  to  imply  that  you  have  some  information,  therefore  I  want  to 
follow  that  up.  Do  you  allege  that  anybody  has  told  you  that  he  was  in  the  district 
beyond  that  particular  day  ? — Yes,  I  heard  so. 

17.728.  Who  told  you  ? — The  same  person  who  told  me  the  other  things  I 

mentioned.  5 

17.729.  Was  it  the  informant  of  1886  or  of  1881  ? — Of  1882. 

17.730.  The  informant  of  1882  ? — Yes. 

17.731.  He  informed  you  that  he  had  been  in  the  district  ?— He  informed  me  that 
it  was  lie  that  organised  the  district ;  that  is  all  he  said. 

17.732.  Did  you  learn  from  that  informant  how  often  he  had  been  in  the  district  or 
how  long  ?— No,  he  either  did  not  know  or  he  did  not  tell  me. 

17.733.  So  far  as  your  means  of  information  go  as  a  police  officer,  either  from  your 
own  observation  or  from  the  police  information,  which  you  liavo  command  of,  do  you 
know  or  have  you  reason  to  believe  that  he  ever  was  in  the  district  except  that  one 
day  ? — I  have  no  reason  to  believe  it. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Bigqar. 

17.734.  There  was  a  charge  brought  against  two  policemen  named  Kennedy  and 
Donovan.  You  remember  the  two  names,  do  not  you  ?— For  what,  please  ?  I  do  not 
remember  the  case  at  present. 
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17.735.  For  wasting  ammunition  ? — That  is  the  Killarney  case  which  was  referred 

to  awhile  ago,  I  think.  . 

17.736.  Exactly,  you  remember  that  case? — I  remember  hearing  of  it,  but  I  do  not 

know  the  circumstances  at  this  moment. 

17.737.  Do  not  you  know  that  those  two  men  were  charged,  among  other  things, 
with ’intimidating?— Yes,  I  remember.  I  was  on  a  court  of  inquiry.  I  believe  I  was 
president  of  a  court  of  inquiry  that  tried  those  men.  At  this  moment  I  cannot  recall 
all  the  facts  of  the  case. 

17.738.  No,  but  I  can  draw  your  attention  to  the  evidence  of  the  parties  who  were 
intimidated  ? — Yes,  you  may. 

17.739.  “John  Doyle,  a  labourer,  heard  shots  fired  about  midnight  over  his  house, 
and  heard  violent  shouting.  His  door  was  broken,  it  would  seem,  by  kicks.”  Then 
Kate  Doyle,  his  wife,  “  was  awakened  by  shots  and  shouting,  was  greatly  frightened, 
“  looked  out  and  saw  three  policemen,  or  men  dressed  in  their  clothes,  one  some 
“  distance  in  front  of  the  others  on  the  public  road.”  Now,  as  you  have  told  us,  you 
were  president  of  the  court  of  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  these  two  men  ? — Y es. 

17,740-1.  Do  you  happen  to  remember  what  punishment  was  inflicted  upon  these  two 
policemen  ? — I  do  not  remember  indeed,  but  the  head  constable  is  here  who  can  tell 
you  all  about  it. 

I  will  read  you  what  the  finding  was  if  you  choose.  I  can  tell  you  what  it  was. 
The  finding  was  that  they  got  21.  each. 

(The  President.)  He  says  somebody  who  knows  will  be  here  to  whom  you  can 
put  it. 

17.742.  (Mr.  Biggar.)  But  this  gentlemen  was  chairman  of  the  court.  He  has  the 
inspector  general  s  report  ( — Yes,  but  1  cannot  recall  it,  there  were  so  many  events 
happened  at  the  time  ;  I  could  not  recall  everything  of  that  kind  to  my  memory. 

17.743.  I  suppose  you  made  a  report  to  the  inspector-general.  You  were 
president? — Certainly  I  did. 

17.744.  Did  you  give  what  you  thought  a  fair  estimate  of  what  was  the  amount  of 
criminality  in  the  conduct  of  these  two  men  ? — We  found  them  guilty  ;  that  is  all  we 

have  to  do.  _  . 

17.745.  Then  the  inspector-general  gives  a  decision  as  to  the  amonnt  of  punish- 


menu. 

17.746.  My  Lord,  I  might  ask  whether  the  witness  remembers  that  the 
punishment  was  a  fine  of  21.  each  on  these  two  men,  with  removal  to  another 
district  ? — I  have  no  doubt  that  was  the  punishment.  Now,  when  you  recall  it  to  my 
memory,  I  have  no  doubt. 

17.747.  Do  you  say  that  is  the  usual  police  estimate  of  the  amount  of  criminality 
attached  to  such  conduct  as  that  pursued  by  these  two  men  ? — The  whole  thing 
resolved  itself  into  a  case  of  some  policemen  being  drunk  and  acting  in  an  improper 


V  V  . 

17.748.  And  intimidating  these  unfortunate  people? — No,  I  do  not  know  that  there 
was  any  intimidation  at  all  in  the  matter.  I  think  they  misconducted  themselves,  for 
which  they  were  punished. 

17.749.  Shooting  outside  the  dwelling  and  intimidating,  according  to  the  evidence 
of  these  two  witnesses,  which  I  read?— You  did.  Firing  shots  on  the  public  road  is 
calculated  to  intimidate,  but  there  was  no  intention.  I  do  not  suppose  they  knew 
who  they  were  perhaps. 

17.750.  Suppose  laymen  had  been  there  practising  the  same  conduct,  would  you 
think  the  police  officers  would  estimate  their  conduct  at  the  same  rate  ? — A  great  deal 
would  depend  on  the  motive  of  the  persons  who  acted  in  that  way. 

17.751.  How  are  you  to  find  out  the  motive  ? — It  would  be  very  easy  to  find  the 

motive  out, 

17.752.  It  would  be  easy  to  find  out  the  motive?— I  should  say  so. 

17.753.  There  was  another  man— Moriarty — and  another,  Moroney,  mixed  up  m 
this  case  ;  do  you  remember  anything  about  his  case  ?  No  ;  but  if  you  have  it  there, 
and  would  read  it  for  me,  it  would  recall  my  attention  back  to  it. 

17.754.  What  Moroney  did  was  this.  He  had  deposed  to  the  finding  of  cartridges 
in  a  wood  near  to  which  the  police  passed  ? — I  cannot  recall  the  circumstances.  There 
was  something  of  that.  I  think  there  was  a  plantation,  as  well  as  I  remember,  near 
the  barracks  at  Farran%e,  where  those  men  were  stationed,  and  I  think  there  was 
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some  ammunition  found  there,  but  under  what  circumstances  now  I  could  not 

tell  you.  .  . 

17  755.  You  do  not  happen  to  remember  whether  or  not  this  ammunition  which  he 

professed  to  have  found  there  was  ammunition,  which  it  was  found  out  afterwards  had 
been  brought  there  and  laid  down  there  for  the  purpose  of  misleading  the  police 
authorities  ? — That  is  possible,  but  all  the  documents  can  be  obtained.  1  could  not 
recall  to  my  memory  what  occurred. 

17,756.  I  will  read  you  the  paragraph  and  finding  with  regard  to  Maroney.  “  Con- 
“  stable  Maroney  acted  in  a  most  deceitful  and  improper  manner.  He  was  fined  10s., 
“  and  seriously  cautioned  as  to  his  future  conduct”  ? — That  may  be  the  decision,  bat 
I  could  not  tell  you  at  this  moment. 

17  757.  That  would  be  the  estimate  of  the  treatment  which  a  layman  would  get  if 
he  was  proved  to  have  assisted  to  screen  people  who  were  guilty  of  a  serious  offence  ? 
_ It  was  a  very  gross  breach  of  discipline. 

17,758.  ( The  President.)  [That  case  depends  on  its  own  circumstances,  and  we 
cannot  try  that  case  ? — It  was  a  very  gross  breach  of  discipline. 


Re-examined  by  Sir  H.  James. 

17,759.  You  were  first  asked  by  my  friend,  Mr.  Asquith,  as  to  threatening  letters 
that  you  had  known  of  ? — Yes. 

17/760.  Had  you  ever  known  any  such  number  of  threatening  letters  in  any  district 
as  you  found  in  the  Castleisland  district  ? — Never. 

17.761.  Of  what  character  were  the  threatening  letters  you  had  known  of  before. 
Did  they  refer  to  the  taking  of  land  or  evicted  farms  ?— I  have  no  recollection  of  any 
having  reference  to  the  taking  of  land  or  evicted  farms. 

17.762.  The  next  subject  you  were  asked  about  was  Mr.  Herbert’s  unpopularity  as 
a  magistrate.  My  Lord  in  reference  to  that  we  shall  put  in  the  Kerry  Sentinel  of 
March  31st  1882.  It  is  a  leading  article. 

(Mr.  E.  Harrington.)  No. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  It  is  in  very  large  type,  and  is  under  the  heading  of  the  Kerry 
Sentinel,  but  Mr.  Harrington  is  quite  right,  there  are  the  words,  “From  our 
correspondent.” 


[  The  article  was  put  in  and  read,  and  ivas  as  folloivs.'] 

“  Murder  of  a  magistrate  (from  our  correspondent). 

“  Yesterday  evening,  apparently  about  the  hour  of  6  p.m.,  a  very  shocking 
“  murder  occurred  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Castleisland.  Some  20  minutes 
“  before  that  hour  it  would  appear  that  Mr.  A.  E.  Herbert  left  the  town  of 
“  Castleisland  to  proceed  on  foot  to  Killientierna,  a  distance  of  about  five  English 
“  miles.  He  must  have  left  Castleisland,  on  whose  bench  he,  as  a  magistrate, 
«  presided  on  that  day,  somewhat  about  half-past  5  on  yesterday  evening. 
“  Indeed,  it  seems  rather  strange  that  one  so  very  generally  unpopular  as 
“  Mr.  Herbert  should  take  this  course.  Five  miles  on  foot  seems  at  even 
“  ordinary  times  a  hazardous  journey  by  night,  but  we  again  reflect  on  the  fact 
“  that  Mr.  Herbert,  either  through  his  misfortune  or  his  fault,  had  succeeded  in 
“  incurring  the  displeasure  of  the  Land  League.” 

I  am  reading  it  as  it  is. 

“  There  will  then  arise  some  things  of  a  political  complexion  in  the  horrid 
“  affair.  So  far  as  the  informations,  combined  with  the  opinion  of  our  most 
“  influential  citizens,  may  go  in  elucidating  the  cause  of  death,  wo  may  say  that 
“  the  verdict  will  be  somewhat  thus  : — that  death  in  this  instance  was  the  result 
of  the  foolhardy  bravery  of  the  deceased.  Mr.  Herbert  could  scarcely  have 
“  reached  the  middle  age.  He  was  the  son  of  the  late  parson  Herbert  of 
Killeentierna,  and  was  unmarried,  leaving  as  the  most  immediate  mourners 
“  of  his  death  a  sister  and  an  aged  mother.  Your  correspondent  visited  the 
“  scene  of  the  outrage  late  last  night,  or  early  this  morning,  and  even  then  some 
“  arrests  had  been  made,  without,  however,  it  would  appear,  moro  than  the 
•<  barest  suspicion.  It  is  very  hard  to  arrive  at  anything  like  a  surmise  of  the 
“  causes  which  eventually  resulted  in  this  horrid  affair.  Deceased  never  shirked 
“  the  performance  of  the  duties  which  pertained  to  him  as  a  justice  of  the  peace. 

55696.— Ev.  21.  F 
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“  In  truth,  he  rather  glorified  in  having  an  opportunity  of  disregarding  the 
“  wishes  of  the  people  when  it  was  open  for  him  to  do  so.  He  could  scarcely 
“  be  called  a  landlord,  and  the  relation  of  agent  and  tenant,  which  almost  by 
“  haphazard  cropped  up  between  him  and  the  people  of  Knocknaboul,  must  be  the 
“  sole  basis  on  which  to  rest  any  Land  League  complexion  of  thi3  murderous 
“  affair.  Your  correspondent,  from  inquiries  and  observations  on  the  spot,  would 
“  lean  to  the  opinion  that  deceased  was  attacked  from  behind  a  tall  hedge  on  his 
“  left  side,  and  that,  in  trying  to  return  the  fire  of  the  gun  shot,  he  was  fatally 
“  wounded  in  the  right  hand,  which  was  reaching  for  his  revolver,  and  so  through 
“  the  right  lung,  this  being  the  immediate  and  adequate  cause  of  death.  He  fell 
“  within  3  feet  of  a  telegraph  pole,  30  yards  away  from  where  he  first  must  have 
“  been  fired  at.  The  shocking  affair  has  much  affected  all  parties,  as  the  general 
“  belief  is  the  unfortunate  deceased  came  by  his  death  in  consequence  of  his 
“  impulsive  championship  of  a  side  and  a  class,  which,  after  all,  his  interest  could 
“  not  be  great.” 

I  suppose  his  interest  “in  ”  could  not  be  great. 

17.763.  I  suppose  this  Kerry  Sentinel  to  your  knowledge  was  circulating  in  the 
county  at  that  time? — Yes,  it  was. 

( Sir  H.  James.)  Is  there  anything  else  you  want  read  in  that  paper  ? 

(Mr.  Reid.)  I  am  going  to  ask  my  Lord’s  permission  to  read  the  14th  April.  This 
is  the  Kerry  Sentinel  of  April  14th. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  I  have  no  objection. 

(Mr.  Reid.)  I  thought  my  friend  had  finished. 

(The  President.)  I  understand  Mr.  Reid  wishes  to  call  our  attention  to  something. 

(Sir  II.  James.)  He  asks  so.  I  am  not  reading  this  to  show  any  improper  observa¬ 
tions,  but  to  point  out  what  was  the  cause  of  the  death.  I  do  not  know  whether  your 
article  bears  on  that  point. 

(Mr  Reid.)  I  have  only  just  looked  at  it  myself.  I  hardly  know.  I  am  afraid  it  is 
rather  long. 

(The  President.)  Take  your  time. 

(Mr.  Reid.)  I  will  read  it  to  myself  first. 

17.764.  (Sir  H.  James.)  You  were  next  asked  as  to  the  meetings  between  October 
1881  and  until  October  1884,  and  you  were  asked  about  the  Land  Act  and  the  Arrears 
Act.  Did  the  Ladies’  Land  League  meet  after  October  1881  ? — Yes. 

17.765.  The  organisation — the  Ladies’  Land  League — exerted  itself? — It  did. 

17.766.  Was  there  one  lady,  my  friend  asks  me  to  name  particularly,  who  made 
herself  conspicuous — Miss  Reynolds? — Miss  Reynolds  was  down  in  the  district. 

17.767.  You  were  asked  as  to  the  Acts  which  came  into  operation  ? — The  Crimes 
Act  came  into  operation  on  the  12th  July,  or  in  July  1882  ? — Yes,  I  think  so,  about 
that  time. 

17.768.  Is  it  your  observation  that  the  Crimes  Act  had  any  power  in  repressing 
crime  ? — Is  that  the  Act  of  1882  ? 

17.769.  Yes? — Undoubtedly  it  did. 

17.770.  You  were  next  asked,  as  to  a  speech  which  was  made  in  the  district.  I 
think  it  was  my  friend,  Mr.  Reid,  who  read  the  speech  of  Mr.  O’Rearden.  My  friend 
read  a  portion  of  that  speech.  It  was  long  and  therefore  he  did  not  read  it  all. 
There  are  only  one  or  two  passages  I  should  like  to  read  in  relation  to  the  passages  jn 
which  Mr.  O’Rearden  denounced  crime.  In  the  same  speech  Mr.  O’Rearden  said 
“  this  :  I  have  a  great  objection  to  briug  any  man’s  name  under  censure,  public  or 
“  private,  but  I  will  not  withhold  the  name  of  the  landlord  here  to-day.  The  name  is 
“  Mr.  William  Hartlet ;  the  name  of  the  agent  is  Mr.  A.  Herbert ;  and  I  brand  them 
“  here  to-day  as  disturbers  of  peace  and  order  in  the  land.”  Then,  my  Lord,  after 
speaking  of  Griffith’s  valuation  he  proceeds.  “We  are  told  that  this  land- 
“  lord  and  agent  intend  to  come  out  here  and  serve  these  people  with  writs  and 
“  ejectment  processes.  Now  I  am  here  to-day  to  tell  this  Mr.  Arthur  Herbert  (boos) 
“  that  if  he  comes  into  tnis  remote  district  to  disturb  the  peace,  that  if  he  dares  to  do 
“  it,  that,  though  we  will  not  injure  a  hair  of  his  head,  that  we  will  make  an  example 
“  of  him  (cheers).”  Then,  my  Lord,  he  proceeds:  “  II  Mr.  Forster  is  just,  let  him 
“  raise  himself  above  the  prejudices  to  which  he  is  listening,  and  let  him  apply  his 
“  coercion  to  anyone  who  may  be  calculated  to  excite  disturbance.  Now,  England,  as 
“  far  as  I  know,  has  never  done  that  in  Ireland,  and  am  I  to  expect  that  this  Mr. 
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“  Arthur  Herbert  will  be  so  treated  ?  Is,  therefore,  this  Mr.  Arthur  Herbert  to  be 
“  allowed  without  our  protesting  against  it  ?  Is  he  to  be  allowed  to  come  into  this 
“  district  to  create  disorder  and  break  up  happy  homes,  though  poor  homes  ?  I  say 
“  he  will  not.”  Then  it  proceeds  a  little  further.  This  is  the  passage  my  friend  read, 

I  will  read  it  as  a  whole  i  If  you  want  to  understand  how  sublime  is  the  philosophy 
“  of  catholicity,  what  a  high  and  noble  culture  it  can  impart,  even  to  those  whose  lot 

in  life  is  cast  apart  from  them,  go  into  one  of  these  cabins  and  vou  will  see  it 
“  there  realised  in  an  extreme  degree.  Is,  therefore,  Mr.  A.  Herbert  to  be  allowed 
“  to  come  in  here  and  break  up  the  homes  of  these  poor  people,  and  cast  them 
“  adrift  on  the  waves  of  the  world  ?  I  say  he  will  not.  We  will  not  insult  him  ;  we 
“  will  not  offer  him  violence  ;  we  will  not  do  him  the  smallest  injury.  The  man ’that 
“  would  go  now  and  offer  him  insult,  or  do  him  the  smallest  injury,  would  be  the 
“  greatest  enemy  we  have.  A  man  said  to  me  that  Mr.  Arthur  Herbert,  after  what  is 
“  said  of  him  to-day,  will  go  and  get  a  rick  of  straw  of  his  burned,  or  ’do  something 
“■  else.  Now,  I  say  any  man  who  would  do  that  man  an  injury,  you  should  treat  him 
“  as  your  greatest  enemy.  Leave  him  to  us,  and  leave  that  village  tyrant  to  us,  and 
“  if  Mr.  Forster  does  not  arrest  him  (cheers)  I  say,  speaking  seriously  from  my  heart, 
“  speaking  the  sentiments  of  my  heart  to  you,  I  say  if  that  man  ever  comes  before 
“  them  disturbing  the  peace  for  breaking  up  the  homes  of  the  people,  I  say  that  man 
“  has  as  good  a  right  to  be  put  in  gaol  as  many  a  man  that  is  in  it.  I  say  to  you, 
“  Leave  that  village  tyrant  to  us,  and  we  will  keep  an  eye  to  him,  and  if  we  possibly 
“  can  we  will  guard  you  against  him  if  there  is  any  liberty  in  Ireland.  I  ask  you  all 

“  to  do  this  ;  the  public  in  every  town  and  village  ;  and  mark  you,  you  are  the  public, 

“  that  if  Mr.  Arthur  Herbert  comes  to  ( name  not  distinctly  heard )  to  serve  writs 

and  create  disoider  to  the  public,  that  we  will  by  every  lawful  means  endeavour  to 
“  make  hirn^  a  remarkable  man  in  the  country  (cheers).  I  will  also  ask  you  to  tell 
“  everyone  that  you  meet,  that  no  man  must  do  him  the  slightest  injury  ;  that  no  man 
“  must  insult  him ;  that  no  man  should  offer  him  any  violence  ;  and  that  the  man 

“  that  would  suggest  it,  that  that  man  is  the  friend  of  Mr.  Arthur  Herbert,  and  is  an 

“  enemy  to  you,  and  to  our  cause.” 

( The  President.)  This  was  read  before. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  Those  words  my  friend  read.  “Now,  ye  will  all  promise  me  to  do 
“  that.  Will  you  promise  that  you  will  leave  him  in  our  hands  ;  we  promise  you  that 
“  in  that  case,  that  if  we  can,  that  we  will  endeavour  to  stop  his  course  of  licentious 
“  disorder  in  this  district  at  all  events ;  and  I  think  it  is  very  likely  we  will  succeed.” 
Then  I  do  not  know  that  I  need  read  it  in  full,  but  my  friend  read  properly  enough 
question  and  answer  (21,426)  of  the  Cowper  Commission.  May  we  refer  your 
Lordships  to  the  previous  answers  ?  I  do  not  know  whether  the  Commission  is  before 
your  Lordships. 

( The  President.)  No,  I  have  notit. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  I  should  like  to  read  the  previous  answers  beginning  at  21,457.  A 
question  was  put  by  one  of  the  Commission,  Lord  Milltown.  “  And  you  cannot  proceed 
“  against  anybody  ?  (A.)  No,  because  every  person  would  say  that  they  did  nothin o- 
“  to  him.”  This  is  a  particular  case.  “  (Q.)  But  wasn’t  be  denounced  ?  (A.)  It  was  in 
“  the  League.  (Q.)  You  cannot  get  any  evidence  of  that?  (A.)  No,  because  these  are 
“  closed  completely  to  us.  Wo  have  no  permission  to  enter  these  places,  and  we  know 
“  nothing  but  what  is  in  the  papers.  (Q.)  If  you  had  permission  then,  you  would  be 
“  able  to  obtain  evidence?  (A.)  Certainly.  (Q.)  At  present  the  law  is  powerless? 
“  (A.)  The  law  is  powerless.  (The  President.)  How  far  has  boycotting  affected  the 
“  payment  of  rent  ?  (A.)  My  Lord,  this  Castleisland  district  has  been  so  organised 
“  sihce  the  commencement  of  the  Land  League  that  people  who  would  be  inclined  to 
“  pay  their  rents  are  afraid.  (Q.)  Have  the  rents  not  been  paid?  (A.)  The  rents  have 
“  been  paid  hitherto  on  getting  a  reduction.  (Q.)  Then  the  boycotting  is  not  so  much 
“  practised  against  the  payment  of  rent  at  this  moment  as  it  has  been  ?  (A.)  Well,  my 
“  Lord,  perhaps  at  this  moment  there  is  no  danger  of  its  affecting  it  in  that  way 
“  (Q.)  But  the  system  still  exists  and  could  be  turned  against  the  payment  of  rent  at 
“  any  moment?  (A.)  Unquestionably.  (Q.)  And  you  consider  that  the  better  payment 
“  of  rent  which  takes  place  now,  is  in  consequence  of  the  National  League  telling  the 
“  tenants  thoy  may  pay  if  a  reduction  is  made  ?  ( A.)  I  only  know  as  much  as  is  in  the 
“  newspapers.  There  is  only  roally  one  branch  of  the  League  at  Ballymacelligott, 
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“  practically  working  in  the  Castleisland  district.  Thare  are  three  or  four  other 
“  branches,  but  they  seldom  or  never  meet.  It  is  not  necessary,  I  should  say.” 

(  The  President.)  That  is  what  was  read  before. 

(Sir  E.  James  )  “  It  is  not  necessary,  I  should  say,  considering  that  intimidation 

is  so  extensive  in  the  district. 

17,771.  That,  according  to  your  view,  is  correct? — Yes. 

17*772.  When  was  this  effect,  as  you  say,  of  the  Land  League  influence  produced. 
It  ceased  in  1881.  Did  you  find  a  feeling  of  terror  existing  before  the  Land  League 
ceased  ? — It  continued  the  entire  time  I  was  there. 

17.773.  You  have  told  my  learned  friend  that  the  moonlighters  were  the  secret 
police  of  the  Land  League,  and  used  to  carry  out  the  orders  of  the  Land  League?— 
So  my  informant  told  me. 

(Mr.  Reid.)  He  did  not  say  the  secret  police. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  Yes. 

(The  President.)  He  said  that  is  what  he  was  told. 

17.774.  (Sir  E.  James.)  In  answer  to  my  learned  friend,  Mr.  Asquith,  I  think  I 
have  correctly  stated  what  you  said  ? — Yes  ;  that  is  what  I  said. 

17.775.  Did  you  know  of  any  other  means  the  League  had  of  carrying  out  their 
decrees  except  by  the  influence  of  these  moonlighters  ? — No. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  Really,  really. 

17.776.  (Sir  E.  James.)  You  told  my  learned  friend  you  had  satisfied  your  own 
mind  as  to  some  of  the  letters? — Yes. 

17.777.  Of  course,  in  satisfying  your  own  mind  of  the  writers  of  some  of  the  letters, 
I  presume  they  were  persons  you  knew,  as  you  thought  ? — As  I  thought 

17.778.  Were  those  persons  whom  you  believed  to  have  written  those  letters  Land 
Leaguers  or  not  ? 

(Sir  0.  Russell.)  Now,  my  Lord,  is  that  possibly  in  any  view  fair  ? 

( The  President.)  No,  I  do  not  think  that  is  admissible. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  I  do  not  quite  understand  the  objection.  The  question  was  put  to 
him  in  testing  his  evidence.  Did  you  find  out  who  wrote  these  letters.  No,  not 
positively,  but  I  satisfied  myself  in  my  own  mind. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  Yes,  but  he  added  to  that,  “Not  sufficient  to  satisfy  the 
authorities.” 

(Sir  E.  James.)  I  think,  to  be  able  to  prove  a  thing  to  satisfy  legal  evidence  and 
obtaining  knowledge  are  two  very  different  things.  With  great  submission  I  will  not 
pursue  it  if  you  think  it  not  right.  I  should  have  thought  in  re-examining,  having 
obtained  from  him  the  fact  that  he  did  come  to  a  conclusion  they  were  certain  persons, 
that  as  to  the  class  of  persons - 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  Is  not  it  tantamount  to  saying,  “  Who  do  you  suspect  ?” 

(The  President.)  That  is  the  view  I  take  of  it.  It  is  only  asking,  “Who  do  you 
suspect,”  and  that  his  superiors  were  not  satisfied  of. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  If  your  Lordship  thinks  so  I  will  not  ask  it. 

17.779.  You  were  asked  about  two  different  persons  who  gave  you  information,  one 
in  1882  and  one  in  1886  ? — Yes. 

17.780.  Did  the  information  you  received  from  them  correspond  or  not  ? — It  did. 
The  one  in  1886  went  farther. 

17.781.  But  so  far  as  1882  went  in  the  same  path  as  1886,  did  the  information 
correspond  ? — It  corresponded. 

17.782.  Mr.  Davitt  asked  you  whether  you  had  ever  known  persons  whom  you  knew 
to  be  Fenians,  also  to  be  moonlighters? — I  had  no  experience  of  Fenians  at  all. 

17.783.  Committing  outrages  as  moonlighters  ? — I  never  heard  of  that. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  Mr.  Davitt  did  not  ask  that. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  I  am  within  my  Lord’s  recollection,  whether  persons  who  were 
Fenians  had  been  committing  outrages  ? 

(Sir  C.- Russell.)  No,  I  assure  you,  you  are  mistaken. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  I  am  likely  to  be  wrong,  but  I  think  he  did. 

(The  President.)  I  have  not  completed  the  sentence.  I  have  only  “  Fenians  did  not,” 
and  then  I  have  not  finished  it. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  If  I  have  anything  from  you  I  will  take  it. 

(The  President.)  Perhaps  some  gentleman  has  a  note.  I  know  mine  is  incomplete. 
“  The  Fenians  did  not  ” - 
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(Sir  E.  James.)  Will  your  Lordship  allow  me.  Mr.  Davitt  entirely  agrees  with 
what  I  was  endeavouring  to  put.  Mr.  Davitt’s  view  is  that  he  asked  the  witness 
whether  he  had  ever  heard  of  the  Fenians  committing  outrages.  That  is  what 
Mr.  Davitt  communicates  to  me. 

17.784.  You  hear  what  you  have  said,  according  to  Mr.  Davitt’s  view  and  my  view 
too,  that  the  Fenians  have  net  committed  outrages.  Did  you  know  any  persons  in 
this  neighbourhood  as  being  Fenians  in  Castleisland  when  you  were  there  ? — They 
were  pointed  out  to  me ;  yes. 

17.785.  Did  you  mean,  by  the  answer  you  gave  to  Mr.  Davitt,  to  except  those 
persons  from  the  persons  who  committed  the  outrages  ?  I  coukl  not. 

17.786.  Were  these  persons  whom  you  have  now  told  me  you  believe  to  be  Fenians, 
or  were  they  not  known  to  you  as  Land  Leaguers  ? — Yes,  they  were  represented  to 
me  as  Land  Leaguers. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  By  whom  represented,  by  the  same  informant? 

17.787.  (Sir  H.  James.)  Where  did  you  get  your  information  from  ? — The  police 
told  me  who  were  in  the  habit  of  attending  those  meetings.  Then  the  other  man  told 
me  what  they  were. 

17.788.  And  I  understand  from  you,  I  think  you  answered  the  learned  President, 
that  some  of  them  were  seen  by  you,  attending  both  public  meetings  and  attending 
at  the  meetings  of  the  League  ? — I  have  never  seen  a  Land  League  meeting  in  private, 
but  out  on  the  street,  when  they  were  addressed  in  public. 

17.789.  When  you  say  they  addressed  the  public,  do  you  distinguish  those  addresses 
from  meetings,  or  as  being  the  same  as  meetings? — Certainly,  because  I  know  nothing 
of  what  took  place  at  the  indoor  meetings. 

17.790.  When  they  addressed  meetings  from  the  Land  League  houses  or  other 
places,  have  you  seen  these  persons  attending  the  meetings? — Yes,  I  have. 

(Mr.  Reid.)  My  Lord,  upon  this  question  of  the  Kerry  Sentinel ,  I  have  used  the  time 
to  shorten  the  matter.  It  is  a  leading  article,  dated  the  4th  of  April  1882,  of  course 
the  whole  of  which  I  put  in. 

(The  President.)  It  will  all  be  put  in,  and  you  are  going  to  call  our  attention  to 
special  passages. 

(Mr.  Reid.)  Just  one  or  two  passages.  It  speaks  of  the  murder  of  Mr.  Herbert  as 
“  a  story  of  horror,  one  human  life" being  foully  and  brutally  taken,”  and  “this  dis¬ 
graceful  deed.” 

(The  Attorney- General.)  I  think  that  sentence  should  be  read,  please.  “  It  should  be 
well  realised.’’ 

(Mr.  Reid.)  If  you  please,  I  will  read  it. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  I  rather  think  the  whole  had  better  be  read. 

(Mr.  Reid.)  I  assure  your  Lordship  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  read  the  whole 

thing. 

(The  President.)  You  will  promise  not  to  read  it  again,  by  and  by. 

(Mr.  Reid.)  I  will  not.  I  will  only  read  each  sentence  containing  the  words  I  want 

to  refer  to. 


(The  extract  was  put  in  and  read,  and  was  as  Jollows  :  ) 

[“  The  murder  of  Mr.  F.  Herbert,  J.P.]  There  is,  indeed,  very  little  to  add  to 
“  the  story  of  horror  which  we  had  to  give  in  our  last  about  the  awful  late  of 
“  Mr.  Arthur  Herbert,  J.P.,  of  Killientierna.” 

That  is  the  first  sentence  I  read.  . 

[*  “The  inquest  has  been  held,  anci  the  usual  verdict  returned.  I  he  jury,  as 
“  might  have  been  anticipated,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  1  was  wilfully 
“  murdered  by  some  person  or  persons  unknown.’  There  was,  indeed,  little  room 
“  for  any  other  conclusion.  Heartless  and  unfeeling  sceptics  might  have  raised 
“  other  theories,  had  there  been  room  to  do  ;  but  the  evidences  of  suspicion  were 
“  overpowering  to  anyone  viewing  the  body  of  the  deceased.  The  wounds  have 
“  given  rise  to  some  speculation  as  to  the  manner  and  mode  of  the  murder,  but 
“  afford  no  room  for  a  theory  that  would,  in  the  present  distempered  state  of  the 
“  country,  find  ready  supporters,  namely,  that  they  were  self-inflicted.  The  marks 
“  arethose  of  about  11  grains  of  shot  on  each  arm,  and  a  rifle  or  revolver  bullet  on 
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“  the  right  breast,  and  also  the  riddling  of  the  right  hand,  transversely,  through 
“  and  through.  The  left  arm  is  broken,  the  doctors  say,  by  the  fall,  and  apparently 
“  they  are  correct  in  this  surmise,  though  it  is  very  hard  to  accept  their  theory 
“  that  the  bullet  must  or  even  may  have  fallen  out  of  the  body.  The  wound  takes 
“  an  inward  and  downward  course,  and  the  bullet  must  undoubtedly  be  still 
“  lodged  internally.  Seven  arrests  have  up  to  the  present  been  made.  These 
“  arrests  seem  to  be  somewhat  inexplicable  to  everyone  at  present,  except  to  the 
“  police,  who  of  course  have  their  own  instincts  in  such  matters  and  follow  them. 
“  Three  arrests  were  made  in  Castleisland  and  one  in  Ballymacelligott,  and  three 
“  in  Queenstown,  of  young  men  who  were  ready  to  sail  for  America,  having,  as 
“  we  are  informed  by  a  Castleisland  emigrat  agent,  booked  for  America  with 
“  him  long  previous  to  the  occurrence.  Where  or  when  the  prisoners  will  be 
“  brought  up  is,  of  course,  exclusively  known  to  the  authorities;  and  it  is  more 
“  than  probable  the  investigation,  as  is  now  the  staple  practice  in  Kerry,  will  be 
“  secluded  from  the  press.  How  the  ends  of  justice  can  be  better  advanced  by 
“  holding  those  courts  in  secret  we  cannot  well  define.  There  is  an  immense 
“  reward  of  1,000/.  gazetted  for  any  person  giving  information  likely  to  convict, 
“  and  it  is  not  beyond  the  range  of  possibility  that  this  stimulus  may,  more  than  a 
“  love  of  truth  or  justice,  have  to  do  with  the  nature  of  evidence  given.  The 
“  questions  may  be  leading  and  irrelevant,  and  even  unfair,  but  there  is  no  lawyer 
“  to  object.  If  there  be,  then  there  is  independent  record  of  his  objection.  The 
“  usual  maxim  of  the  police  authorities — that  everyone  accused  is  guilty  until 

proved  innocent,  and  even  after — may,  for  all  the  police  know,  be  acted  on  in 
“  dealing  with  those  young  men  charged.]  It  should  be  well  realised  that  though 
“  one  human  life  was  foully  and  brutally  taken,  the  lives  of  seven  young  men  are 
“  now  at  the  mercy  of  any  informer  who  might  account  himself  capable  of 
“  sustaining  a  good  story  against  any  one  of  them.” 

That  is  the  second  sentence  I  read. 

[“  It  is  to  be  hoped,  therefore,  that  the  light  will  be  let  in  as  soon  as  possible  on 
“  the  mysterious  manoeuvres  of  the  police.  A  nasty  and  mysterious  occurrence 
“  took  place  at  Killientierna  on  the  night  of  the  murder  or  the  morning  following. 
“  It  has  appeared,  reported  in  most  papers  before  we  published  it,  for  though  our 
“  correspondent  left  Killientierna  House  about  4  that  morning,  he  had  not  then 
“  heard  of  it,  nor  was  it  then  seemingly  known  to  the  police.  It  would  appear 
“  that  about  a  dozen  young  lambs  were  found  in  the  lawn  killed  with  some  sharp 
“  instrument,  which  had  been  driven  through  the  side  of  each.  Stabled  with  a 
“  pike  or  pitchfork  is  the  flippant  way  in  which  it  is  accounted  for  by  those  who 
“  do  not  seem  to  regret  the  occurrence,  inasmuch  as  it  seems  a  transparent 
“  evidence  of  a  sympathy  with  the  murder  in  the  locality.  From  the  description 
“  afforded  us  by  some  of  those  who  saw  the  lambs  it  would  appear  as  if  there  was 
“  but  one  puncture  in  most  cases,  and  where  there  were  two  that  they  were  not 
“  at  the  distance  apart  that  would  suggest  a  pike  or  pitchfork.  A  bayonet  or  a 
“  sword  cane,  that  is  the  lance  which  is  sheathed  in  what  is  commonly  known  as 
“  a  tuck  stick,  would,  they  say,  inflict  the  wounds.]  It  may  seem  unkind  to  vent 
“  this  notion,  but  then  the  people  in  the  district  have  a  character  to  maintain  as 
“  well  as  others,  and  they  also  have  a  keen  monetary  interest  in  shifting  the 
“  responsibility  of  this  disgraceful  deed  from  their  own  shoulders.” 

That  is  the  third  sentence.  Now  the  last  part  is  expressly  to  rebut  the  suggestion  of 
the  Attorney-General  when  he  read  a  previous  extract  from  the  Kerry  Sentinel  so  as 
to  say  that  the  Kerry  Sentinel  did  attribute  his  murder  to  his  magisterial  character,  or 
that  the  magisterial  character  of  Mr.  Herbert  had  relevancy  to  his  murder. 

[*  “  Already  a  claim  of  10,000/.  has  been  lodged  by  the  relatives  of  the  deceased, 
“  and  if  the  people  of  the  district  or  any  others  wished  to  devise  a  means  of 
“  legalising  the  claim,  and  further  the  chances  of  its  being  levied  by  the  grand 
“  jury,  they  could  not  take  a  better  course.  Of  course  there  is  no  law  at  present 
“  for  this  claim,  but  then  we  are  accustomed  to  see  grand  juries  and  judges  ignore 
“  law  ;  and  what  is  to  prevent  them  ?  The  three  prisoners  arrested  in  Queenstown 
“  were  discharged  yesterday,  and  this,  with  the  dischargeof  Kennedy, leaves  only  three 
“  prisoners  now  in  the  hands  of  the  police,  namely,  Casey,  Coffey,  and  Mahoney. 
“  The  latter  is  the  young  fellow  who  was  tried  at  the  last  assizes  for  the  posting 
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“  op  of  the  moonlight  notice  on  the  gate  of  Clogher’s  chapel.  Mr.  Herbert  was 
“  on  his  jury,  which  was  fairly  split  on  the  question  of  bis  guilt  or  innocence. 
“  Every  little  circumstance  that  could  bear  on  the  tragic  occurrence  which  has 
“  taken  place  will  now  be  recounted,  and  even  matters  which  may  be  very 
“  remotely  or  even  ludicrously  connected  in  the  imagination  of  some  will  go  the 
“  rounds  of  the  press.  A  great  deal  of  capita]  is  made  out  of  the  circumstances 
“  of  the  funeral,  with  which  to  fasten  odium  on  the  people  around  there ;  but 
“  then  we  doubt  if  the  early  hour  and  wet  state  of  the  morning  were  calculated 
“  to  bring  many  together  at  the  funeral  of  any  landlord  in  Kerry,  no  matter  how 
“  he  might  come  by  his  death.  A  rope  (which  it  appears  was  not  at  all  required) 
“  was  sent  for  to  a  neighbouring  house,  and  it  was  not  procured.  The  people 
“  may  not  have  had  it,  or  they  may  never  have  been  asked  for  it,  for  aught  we 
“  know.  Another,  and  more  quaint  class  of  stories,  may  be  heard  about  the  presenti- 
“  ments  which  the  deceased  was  obliged  to  have  of  his  awful  fate.  A  contemporary 
“  gives  a  strange  anecdote  of  a  dream  deceased  had  long  ago  that  he  would  be 
“  shot,  half  way  between  Castleisland  and  his  home.  Perhaps  the  anecdote  we 
“  have  heard  is  still  stranger,  though  we  have  not  seen  it  published.  On  last 
“  St.  Patrick’s  day  Mr.  Herbert  is  said  to  have  laid  a  wager  (with  a  gentleman 
“  whose  duties  subsequently  brought  him  beside  the  dead,  where  he  is  alleged  to 
“  have  told  the  story)  that  he  would  not  be  living  in  Killientierna  House  on  that 
“  day  twelve  months,  and  that  a  certain  respected  priest  of  the  locality  would 
“  then  reside  there.  It  is  not  expected  of  us  to  say  how  much  value  we  attach  to 
“  these  stories,  and  we  will  not  volunteer  an  opinion  further  than  that  we  believe 
if  all  the  curious  expressions  and  fancies  of  such  a  man  as  the  deceased  were 
“  analysed  the  recorder  would  lose  their  point.]  Arthur  Herbert  had  no 
“  presentiment  of  his  death,  as  is  evidenced  by  his  contempt  of  what  would  be 
“  his  real  safety,  the  popularity  and  esteem  Avhich  a  country  magistrate  who 
“  administers  the  law  fairly  and  in  a  becoming  manner  always  enjoys.  He 
made  himself,  unhappily,  the  dupe  and  tool  of  a  cowardly  clique  of  Kerry 
“  landlords,  whose  shoulder  patting  and  flattery  nerved  him  in  his  rash  contempt 
“  of  the  people.  ‘  His  was  the  fault  of  head,  not  heart,’  will  readily  be  admitted 
“  by  those  whose  duty  compelled  them  often  not  merely  to  differ  from  him,  but 
“  fight  with  him.  It  would  have  been  better  for  the  bench  and  for  himself  had  ho 
“  never  got  the  commission  of  the  peace.  And  it  would  have  been  still  better 
“  had  he  been  removed  therefrom  when  his  rashness  too  patently  demanded  it.” 

(The  Attorney-General.)  Immediately  following  that  passage  wdiicli  has  just  been 
read,  “  too  patently  demanded  it,”  is  this  : — 

“  This  is  not  the  only  Irish  outrage  that  Mr.  Forster  and  the  Whigs  can  claim 
“  the  credit  of  abetting,  if  not  originating.  Had  some  more  regard  been  paid 
“  from  time  to  time  to  the  wishes  and  demands  of  the  people,' "and  virulent! v 
“  obnoxious  persons  removed  from  power  when  peace  demands  it,  then  there 
“  could  not  be  that  passive  sympathy  with  horrible  crime  rife  among  the  peasantry 
“  which  is  the  shield  of  the  vengeful  assassin  both  before  and  after  the  execution 
“  of  his  awful  plot.” 

There  is  one  sentence  in  the  middle  which  is  of  importance.  It  follows  immediately 
after  the  statement  about  “  one  human  life  so  foully  and  brutally  taken,  the  lives  of 
seven  young  men  are  now  at  the.  mercy  of  any  informer.”  “  It  is  to  be  hoped,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  light  will  be  let  in  as  soon  as  possible  on  the  mysterious  manoeuvres 
“  of  the  police.  A  nasty  and  mysterious  occurrence  took  place  at  Killientierna  on  the 
“  night  of  the  murder,  or  the  morning  following.  It  has  appeared,  reported  in  most 
“  papers  before  we  published  it.” 

17.791.  Killientierna  was  Mr.  Herbert’s  house? — Yes. 

17.792.  “lor,  though  our  correspondent  left  Killientierna  House  about  four  that 
“  morning,  he  had  not  then  heard  of  it ;  nor  was  it  then,  seemingly,  known  to  the 

police,  tt  would  appear  that  about  a  dozen  young  lambs  were  found  in  the  lawn 
“  killed  with  some  sharp  instrument,  which  had  been  driven  through  the  side  of  each. 
“  Stabbed  with  a  pike  or  pitchfork  is  the  flippant  way  in  which  it  is  accounted  for  bv 
“  those  who  do  not  seem  to  regret  the  occurrence.”  J 

( The  President.)  What  is  the  object  of  this  ? 

( The  Attorney-General.)  Your  Lordship  will  find  the  outrage  is  attributed  in  the 
Kerry  Sentinel  in  part  to  the  police. 
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(The  President.)  Even  if  it  be  that  does  not  throw  any  light  upon  what  we  are' 

inquiring  into.  .  .  . 

(The  Attorney-General.)  If  the  whole  article  is  printed  1  do  not  want  to  go  into  it 

now.  .  pin  n 

(Mr.  Reid.)  I  want  to  refer  to  one  question  and  answer  from  the  Oowper  Com¬ 
mission.  It  is  only  fair  after  what  my  friend  Sir  Henry  James  has  referred  to  in 
re-examination.  It  is  question  21,471.  “  (The  President.)  Then  I  gather  from  you 

*.  that  there  is  less  outrage  now  than  there  had  been  in  former  days,  and  that  the 
«  system  of  boycotting  still  prevails  very  extensively,  but  that  rents  with  abatements 
“  are  being  paid  better  than  they  had  been  ?  (A.)  Yes,  and  unquestionably  in  that 
“  district  abatements  are  necessary.  (Q.)  And  are  being  made?  (A.)  They  are 
“  being  made.” 

(Sir  H.  James.)  Then  will  your  Lordship  kindly  take  the  date  of  that  examination 

as  being  December  3rd  1886.  #  1 

17.793.  Partly  upon  that,  and  I  will  only  ask  one  question,  is  this  Castleisland  a 
fertile  district  or  not? — What  is  known  as  the  Valley  of  Castleisland  I  should  call  a 
fertile  district.  There  is  a  large  mountain  district  attached  to  it. 

17.794.  (Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  Did  you  state  in  February  1881  a  man  came  from 
Dublin  to  organise  the  Castleisland  district? — I  saw  him  in  February  1881. 

17.795.  You  said  his  name  was  Boyton? — Yes, 

17.796.  You  said  he  made  a  speech  ? — Yes. 

17.797.  Did  you  hear  him  make  a  speech  ? — I  did. 

17.798.  What  did  he  say  ?— I  think  it  is  reported. 

(The  President.)  Is  it  a  speech  which  has  been  reported  ? 

(The  Attorney-General.)  I  have  read  it. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  I  beg  your  pardon. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  My  recollection  is  I  actually  read  it. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  May  I  correct  a  misapprehension.  He  did  not  say  Boyton  came 
from  Dublin  to  organise.  He  said  Boyton  came,  and  he  heard  him  make  a  speech. 
He  said  he  was  told  by  an  informant  that  he  organised. 

(The  President.)  Yes,  that  is  so.  It  is  reported  under  what  date  ? 

(The  Attorney -General.)  I  cannot  give  you  it  at  this  moment;  of  course  I  ought  to- 
be  able  to,  but  I  cannot. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  It  was  read  in  opening,  but  not  proved.  We  have  not  come  to  it. 
It  was  referred  to  by  my  friend,  the  Attorney-General,  but  not  proved. 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  I  will  find  it. 

Inspector  Gilhooly  recalled. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  This  is  the  book  that  my  learned  friend  has  asked  for,  which  we- 
have  called  the  book,  one  class ;  it  is  the  corresponding  book  to  that  which  has  been 
produced.  This  covers  the  years  1878,  1879,  down  to  1880,  to  the  date  when  Castle¬ 
island  became  a  sub-district.  This  book  contains  not  only  the  Castleisland  entries,  but 
the  Tralee  entries  of  this  district,  of  which  Castleisland  is  a  part.  I  have  had  an 
opportunity  during  the  proceedings  of  extracting  the  entries  from  the  book  in  1879  of 
the  Castleisland  crimes,  and  I  think  it  would  be  convenient  to  go  very  shortly  through 
them.  They  are  only  13  in  number.  The  entries  of  all  the  Castleisland  crimes  and 
offences  in  1879  are  proved  by  this  book,  if  my  learned  friend,  Sir  Charles  Bussell,  will 
kindly  follow  it. 

(The  President.)  You  propose  now  to  carry  that  record  back  one  year? 

(Sir  H.  James.)  I  do,  my  Lord,  if  your  Lordships  will  allow  me,  for  the  year  1879. 
The  first  entry  for  the  year  1879  at  Castleisland  as  distinguished  from  the  other 
districts  is  on  the  25th  February  1879  :  Mary  Barry,  knocked  down,  life  endangered 
by  a  horse  (a  poor  butcher’s  daughter).  Case  tried  at  Castleisland  Petty  Sessions, 
20th  March  1879.  Information  refused,  the  magistrates  being  of  opinion  it  was  purely 
accidental.  Then  we  go  to  the  11th  June  1879  :  “  Breaking  windows  in  the  Cordal 
dispensary  ;  destroying  medicine  and  bottles.”  That  is  the  second  crime.  “  17th  June, 
“  stones  averaging  half  a  pound  laid  along  the  Castleisland  railway,  property  of  the 
“  Castleisland  Railway  Company.  Not  discovered — no  clue.  29th  June,  assaulting  Pat 
“  Mahoney,  gamekeeper,  throwing  stones  at  Edward  Boyle  and  John  Connor,  game- 
*•  keeper,  and  threatening  Edward  Boyle.  No  trial  and  no  clue.  10th  July,  cow  stolen 
“  from  Daniel  Monaghan,  farmer..  The  cow  was  found  straying,”  The  next  charge  is 
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the  25th  July  1879,  “  two  goats  strangled  over  Cordal  Bridge,  property  of  Edward 
“  Boyle,  gamekeeper.  Boyle  was  allowed  21.  compensation  at  Tralee  Special  Sessions, 

“  29th  July,  Castleisland.”  I  will  show  my  learned  friend  this  ;  this  is  not  approaching 
an  outrage ;  it  is  personal  violence  to  a  woman.  “  1st  August,  Castleisland.  Murder 
“  of  Daniel  Flynn,  and  robbing  him,  small  farmer  and  publican.”  The  entry  is 
“  Daniel  Dunbarry,  found  guilty  of  manslaughter  at  Munster  Winter  Sessions,  held 
“  at  Limerick  •  on  the  17th  December  1879  ;  sentenced  to  12  months’  imprisonment,  - 
“  dating  from  the  1st  August  1879.  27th  August,  Castleisland.  A  crop  of  hay, 

“  about  12  cwt.,  thrown  into  a  river,  and  donkey-cart  thrown  over  a  bridge  and 
“  broken  (malicious).  The  property  of  John  Rorke,  labourer.  2nd  September, 

“  Castleisland,  cut  with  a  scythe  the  arm  of  Dennis  M‘Auliffe,  a  small  farmer  reported 
“  to,”  so  and  so,  “  tried  before  the  magistrates  at  Castleisland  Petty  Sessions  on  the 
“  30th  October  1879.  Murphy  was  acquitted,  magistrate  believing  it  was  purely 
“  accidental.  13th  September,  windows  broken  with  stones  in  dwelling-house. 

“  Three  timber-gates  broken  ”  Thomas  Brown,  farmer,  4th  October,  is  the  next ;  I 
cannot  find  that. 

( Sir  C.  Russell.)  That  man  was  afterwards  shot. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  That  is  the  same  man,  is  it;  it  does  not  state  here.  “The 
“  20th  November,  stabbing  of  John  Lynch,  labourer,  on  left  temple  and  on  back  of 
“  the  head  with  a  penknife.  Daniel  Moyinhau  tried  and  convicted  at  Tralee  Assizes, 

“  11th  March  1880,  but  owing  to  delicacy  allowed  out  on  his  own  recognisances.” 
That  is  the  whole  of  the  crime  at  Castleisland  during  the  year  1879,  so  far  as  the 
book  shows. 

( Sir  C.  Russell.)  Well,  you  will  hear. 

( 'Sir  E.  James.)  So  far  as  the  book  shows. 

Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell. 

17.799.  Was  there  a  book  kept  at  Castleisland  when  you  were  there  ? — There  was. 

17.800.  Where  is  it? — It  is  not  here. 

17  801.  Where  is  it? — It  is  only  a  station  book. 

17.802.  Was  there  a  book  which  kept  a  record  of  crimes  and  offences? — Yes,  all 
prosecutions  prosecuted  by  the  constabulary. 

17.803.  Where  is  it? — I  have  not  it  here. 

17.804.  What  was  the  extent  of  the  district,  the  offences  and  crimes  in  which  were 
reported  or  recorded  in  that  book  ? — I  do  not  understand  you. 

17.805.  Up  to  1880 — I  understand  the  district  was  enlarged  in  1880? — No,  it  was 
not  enlarged. 

17.806.  We  heard  it  was,  that  is  all? — There  was  one  station,  Farrangore  station,  I 
think,  added  to  it. 

17.807.  Then  the  district  was  enlarged,  was  it  not,  if  Farrangore  was  added  to  it  ? — 
But  there  was  another  station  taken  from  it  then. 

17.808.  Was  that  as  large  a  district  as  the  other  ? — It  was. 

17.809.  Was  not  the  district  of  Castleisland  formed  in  1880  first  ? — It  was ;  it  was 
made  a  district  head-quarters  there,  a  sub-district. 

17.810.  And  up  to  that  time,  when  you  describe  the  offences  in  Castleisland,  you 
mean,  do  you  not,  in  the  town  of  Castleisland? — No. 

17.811.  What  do  you  mean  then? — The  whole  district. 

17.812.  But  you  tell  me  the  district  was  formed  in  1880  ? — Yes — ahead-quarters 
station,  an  officer’s  station  in  1880. 

17.813.  It  was  made  a  head-quarters  station  in  1880? — Yes. 

17.814.  Do  you  say  that  the  district  was  not  larger  in  1880  than  what  was  called 
Castleisland  in  1878  and  1879,  aye  or  no  ? — Castleisland  was  made  an  officer’s  station 
then  in  1880. 

17.815.  Tell  me  whether  the  district  you  call  Castleisland  in  1880  was,  or  was  not, 
larger  than  you  called  Castleisland  in  1878  and  1879  ? — No. 

17.816.  When  were  you  first  asked  to  give  evidence? — This  morning  I  gave  it. 

17.817.  This  morning  you  were  asked  ? — To  give  it  ? 

17.818.  Yes? — Last  June  I  wa3  brought  here  on  a  subpoena. 

17.819.  You  were  here  last  June  ? — Yes. 

17.820.  Who  brought  you  here  last  June? — I  was  subpoenaed  by  the  Times. 

17.821.  Who  subpoenaed  you? — Mr.  Bolton. 
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17.822.  It  was  stated  by  my  learned  friend  on  Friday,  in  contradiction  to  a  state¬ 
ment  of  mine,  that  Mr.  Bolton  is  a  solicitor  with  private  practise,  is  that  true  ? — I 
cannot  say  that. 

17.823.  You  know  he  is  a  Crown  official,  and  a  Crown  official  only,  with  no  private 
practise,  do  you  not  ? — I  know  he  is  a  Crown  official  in  Ireland. 

17.824.  And  that  is  the  character  in  which  you  knew  him  ? — Yes. 

17.825.  And  that  only? — And  that  only. 

17.826.  Did  he  take  your  evidence  ? — No. 

17.827.  Who  took  your  evidence,  if  anybody  ?— Nobody  took  it. 

17.828.  Then  you  never  gave  your  evidence  to  anybody  ? — No ;  I  gave  a  statement. 

17.829.  When  did  you  give  your  statement  ? — I  gave  it  to  Mr.  Horne. 

17.830.  When  ? — Last  June. 

17.831.  Where  ? — At  the  Inns  of  Court  Hotel. 

17.832.  Who  is  Mr.  Horne? — He  is  a  resident  magistrate  in  Ireland. 

17,5833.  And  he  was  taking  the  evidence  of  witnesses,  was  he  ? — No,  I  only  wrote 
out  a  statement  of  my  evidence,  and  gave  it  to  him. 

17.834.  Did  he  go  over  that  with  you  ? — No. 

17.835.  Why  did  you  give  it  to  him  ? — Because  he  was  an  official  over  me. 

17*836.  He  was  at  that  time  an  official  over  you  ? — Yes;  and  always. 

17.837.  Is  he  now? — He  is. 

17.838.  Still  an  official  over  you? — Yes. 

17.839.  Did  he  get  any  other  statements  of  witnesses  that  you  saw  ? — I  could  not 
say. 

17.840.  That  you  saw? — I  did  not  see  any. 

17.841.  Just  let  me  ask  you  a  general  question  or  two;  what  countryman  are  you 
yourself  ? — A  county  Leitrim  man. 

17.842.  I  suppose  a  farmer’s  son  ? — Yes. 

17.843.  And  you  have  served  principally,  you  have  told  us,  in  this  county  of  Kerry  ? 
—Yes. 

17.844.  Altogether? — Altogether. 

17.845.  Was  there  any  Ribbonism  in  Kerry  ? — I  could  not  say. 

17.846.  You  have  heard  of  Ribbonism,  I  suppose  ? — I  did,  often. 

17.847.  Was  it  strong  in  Kerry  ? — There  was  moonlighting,  that  is  all  the  Ribbonism 
I  know — moonlighting  was  the  only  Ribbonism  I  knew  of  in  Kerry. 

17.848.  You  connected  that  with  Ribbonism  ? —I  never  did ;  I  did  not  understand 
the  difference  between  Ribbonism  and  moonlighting,  it  was  all  the  same. 

17.849.  You  knew  of  Ribbonism  in  other  parts  of  the  country  probably  ? — No. 

17.850.  Did  you  happen  to  come  across  any  case  in  your  experience  where  you 
found,  or  believed  that  you  had  found  that  the  parties  had  put  up  threatening  notices 
themselves  ? — No. 

17.851.  Nor  suspected  it  ? — No,  I  did  not. 

17.852.  Never? — Never. 

17.853.  Or  that  there  was  injury  to  property  for  which  they  claimed,  which  had 
been  done  intentionally? — No. 

17.854.  You  never  came  across  any  such  case  ? — No,  never. 

17.855.  Did  you  come  across  any  case  reported  as  an  outrage  which  it  was  after¬ 
wards  believed  was  not  an  outrage  ? — Yes. 

17.856.  Did  that  include  cases  of  threatening  notices? — They  very  often  got 

threatening  notices  posted  up. 

17.857.  Did  those  cases  which  you  had  reported  as  outrages,  but  which  you 
afterwards  satisfied  yourself  were  not,  include  cases  of  threatening  notices  ? — They 
did. 

17.858.  Did  they  include  cases  of  malicious  injury  or  alleged  malicious  injury  ? — I 
could  not  say,  I  do  not  remember. 

17.859.  Will  you  say  they  did  not? — I  will  not. 

17.860.  Were  there  many  cases  as  regards  threatening  notices? — I  really  could  not 

'  17,861.  Was  there  much  distress  in  Kerry  in  1879  and  1880  ?— Not  very  much. 

17.862.  Will  you  call  it  a  prosperous  part  of  the  country  ?— It  is  not  very  prosperous, 
indeed. 

17.863.  Are  the  people  poor  ?— They  are  generally  poor. 
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17.864.  They  live  on  potatoes  and  are  glad  to  get  them  ? — Yes. 

17.865.  Flesh  meat  on  Christmas  Day,  I  suppose  ? — Oh,  yes,  and  a  great  many  other 
days. 

17.866.  What  other  days  ? — You  would  see  meat  hanging  up  in  kitchens.  I  suppose 
they  use  it  other  days  as  well  as  Christmas  Day. 

17.867.  Playing  the  part  of  potatoes  and  point;  you  have  heard  of  that,  I  suppose? 
— Yes. 

17.868.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  this :  did  you,  as  a  policeman,  at  all  move  about 
amongst  the  farmers  and  talk  to  them  ? — Always,  sir. 

17.869.  And  talked  to  them  ? — Yes. 

17.870.  I  would  ask  you  this,  whether,  through  the  whole  of  the  years  1879,  1880. 

1881,  and  1882,  what  the  tenants  were  asking  for  was  abatements  in  the  rent  { _ Yes 

it  was  generally  the  cry  out. 

17.871.  Was  there  any  combination  that  you  came  across  at  all  against  payment  of 
all  rent,  or  was  it  merely  abatements  they  were  asking  for? — Well,  abatements  they 
were  generally  asking  for. 

17.872.  Sometimes  they  got  them  ? — I  could  not  say. 

17.873.  Sometimes  they  did  not? — I  could  not  say. 

17.874.  Tell  me  again,  please.  When  did  you  say  the  first  Land  League  was  esta¬ 
blished  in  Castleisland  ? — I  think  in  the  year  1880. 

17.875.  When  ? — The  latter  end  of  1880. 

17.876.  What  time  would  you  say  would  be  a  right  date  to  put,  November  or 
December  ? — December,  I  think. 

17.877.  December,  you  think,  1880  ? — Yes. 

17.878.  Having  told  me  that,  just  let  me  ask  you,  do  you  say  that  there  were  no 
agrarian  crimes  in  Castleisland  before  December  1880  ? — Not  agrarian.  In  1880,  there 
were. 

17.879.  I  say  before  December  1880  ? — There  were,  I  believe. 

17.880.  The  trouble  was  beginning  then? — Yes,  from  the  latter  end  of  1879. 

17.881.  You  knew  that  there  had  been  a  very  bad  season  in  1879  ? — I  did. 

17.882.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  took  sufficient  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the 
people  or  not  to  know  that  the  potato  crop  was  not  half  the  value  of  the  previous 
year  ? — I  do  not  really  remember  that. 

17.883.  Or  rather— I  believe  I  am  wrong  in  that — about  half  the  value  of  the  two 
years  previously,  and  about  two-thirds  the  value  of  the  previous  year  ? — I  could 
not  say. 

17.884.  At  all  events,  you  know  it  was  a  bad  crop  ? — It  was  a  bad  crop. 

17.885.  And  it  was  upon  that  that  the  people  mainly  depended  for  their  subsistence  ? 
— Yes ;  crops  and  stock,  and  one  thing  and  another. 

17.886.  They  pay  their  rent  out  of  their  little  bits  of  crops  and  stock? — Yes. 

17.887.  Other  than  potatoes  ? — Yes. 

17.888.  Potatoes  to  a  large  exrent  failed  at  that  time? — I  could  not  really  say 
whether  it  was  that  year  they  failed,  or  not.  I  do  not  remember. 

17.889.  Was  there  a  distress  fund,  to  which  the  police  themselves  subscribed,  in  vour 
district  ?  J  ust  think ;  did  not  you  yourself  subscribe  ? — I  do  not  remember. 

17.890.  Just  think.  WTas  there  not  a  collection  got  up  in  aid  of  the  local  distress 
fund  to  which  the  police  themselves  subscribed  ?— There  was  something  about  it. 
but  J  do  not  remember  that  I  subscribed  or  not,  or  that  the  others  subscribed. 

i  17,891.  Was  there  a  local  committee  for  the  relief  of  distress  in  Castleisland? _ 

There  was ;  there  was  meal  given  out — meal  and  potatoes. 

17.892.  And  tickets,  J  suppose,  for  the  shopkeepers? — No,  it  was  given  out — I  do 
not  know,  where  it  came  from — it  was  given  out  in  the  court-house  at  Castleisland. 

17.893.  Who  were  the  heads  of  the  committee — who  were  the  people  who  took  an 
interest  in  the  distribution  of  the  relief  ? — Mr.  Roche,  the  magistrate,  was  one  of  the 
gentlemen  who  was  giving  it  out  and  giving  the  tickets. 

17.894.  Is  he  a  local  gentleman? — He  is. 

17.895.  Who  else — was  the  parish  priest  one  of  them  ? — I  think  so. 

17.896.  Was  the  curate  ? — I  think  so. 

17.897.  You  think  they  were  ? — I  think  so. 

17.898.  Who  were  the  parish  priest  and  curate  in  1879  and  1880?— The  Rev.  Arch¬ 
deacon  O’Connell  and  Father  Arthur  Murphy. 
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17.899.  O’Connor  or  O’Connell?— O’Connell. 

17.900.  I  suppose  they  would  know  better  than  you  would  about  the  condition 

of  the  people  about  ? — I  think  so.  ,  ,  oon  i  t 

17  901  This  Land  League  which  was  established  m  December  1880,  had  it  ever  a 

large’  number  of  members  ?— Well,  I  could  not  say  the  number  of  members,  but  there 

was  a  good  attendance  at  the  meetings.  ,, 

17  902.  And  did  all  the  people  of  the  neighbourhood — practically  all  ot  them 
the  League  ? — I  could  not  say  that,  but  they  generally  all  attended  the  meetings. 

17.903.  That  is  what  I  mean,  of  course — they  generally  attended  the  meetings  the 

respectable  shopkeepers  ? — Yes. 

17.904.  And  the  farmers  round  about  the  place  ? — Yes. 

17.905.  Big  and  small  ?— Big  and  small,  with  very  few  exceptions. 

17.906.  I  suppose  there  were  not  many  landlords  joined  it .  I  could  not  say  that. 

17’, 907.  Or  land  agents  ?— I  could  not  say  it. 

17  908.  But  except  the  land  agents  and  the  landlords,  did  not  practically  the  whole 
of  the  people  join  it  ? — Generally  the  whole  of  the  neighbourhood,  the  surrounding 

district,  attended  the  meetings. 

17.909.  That  is  what  you  call  joining  the  League?— Yes. 

17.910.  And  they  were  all  intimidated  into  joining  it,  were  they  (  1  could  not  say 

they  were  all  intimidated.  , ,  ,. 

17.911.  When  was  the  first  meeting  held  which  you  say  attracted  your  attention  m 

Castleisland  ? — In  1880,  I  think.  i  .  .  in,, 

17  912  Would  you  give  me  the  date  of  that? — I  think  it  was  on  October  10th. 

17913.  You  said  so  before.  Probably  you  are  correct.  Will  you  kindly  tell  us 
who  spoke  at  that  meeting  ? — Mr.  Biggar,  I  think,  spoke  at  that  meeting. 

17.914.  Mr.  Biggar— who  else?— Mr.  Harrington.  t-t  ...  ^ 

17.915.  Which  of  the  Mr.  Harringtons — Mr.  T.  Harrington  or  Mr.  E.  Harrington  . 
— Mr.  T.  Harrington. 

17.916.  Who  else  ?— I  cannot  really  remember  all  who  spoke. 

17*917.  Did  Mr.  Arthur  O’Connor  attend  it  ?— I  think  so. 

(The  President.)  What  is  the  date  of  the  meeting  ? 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  -  October  1880. 

(The  President.)  The  day? 

(Sir  Henry  James.)  The  10th,  I  think.  . 

17.918.  (Sir  G.  Russell.)  That  was  the  first  appearance,  was  it,  ot  a  meeting  m 

relation  to  the  Land  League  ? — I  think  so,  Sir.  .  „ 

17.919.  And  you  say  that  the  Land  League  was  formed  after  that  meeting,  as  well 

as  you  think,  about  December  ? — Something  about  that.  , 

17  920.  You  have  mentioned  one  fact  and  one  fact  only  which  I  want  to  ask  you 
some  questions  about.  You  have  spoken  of  four  men  being  tried  for  an l  offence  o 
attacking  some  farm  that  gave  protection— or  some  protection  hut,  I  think  you  said  . 

_ Yes. 

17.921.  I  think  you  called  it  a  protection  post?— Yes. 

17.922.  Including  Crowley,  Fitzgerald,  and  Dooley,  was  it .  Daley. 

17.923.  And  O’Connor? — Yes. 

17.924.  Or  P.  O’Connor  ?— O’Connor.  .  x  n  r 

17  925.  I  wish  to  ask  you  about  this.  You  have  suggested  that  the  man  Crow  y 

was,  to  use  your  own  expression,  the  reputed  secretary  of  the  local  Land  League  at 

SC17,9i6n  ?Did  6you  ever  see  him  act  as  secretary  ?— No,  I  have  never  entered  the 

r°L7,*927.  Would  you  like  to  swear  he  was  secretary  ? — I  would  not. 

17  928.  Do  you  know  a  man  called  M.  J.  0  Leary  ?  -Yes.  „ 

17^29  Was  not  he  the  secretary  ? — I  could  not  say  which  of  them  was.  Me 
was  the  reputed  secretary ;  he  went  by  the  name  of  “  the  secretary  through  the 

district. 

17.930.  Deputed  or  reputed  ? — Reputed. 

17.931.  That,  is  the  man  Crowley  ? — Yes. 

17.932.  I  am  putting  to  you,  was  not  O'Leary  the  secretary  ?— I  could  not  say,  but 
he  went  by  the  name  of  secretary. 
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17.933.  Can  you  say,  of  your  own  knowledge,  whether  either  Fitzgerald  or  Dooley 
or  P.  Connor  were  members  of  the  Land  League? — I  could  not  say,  but  they  attended 
at  the  Land  League  room  meetings  on  Sundays. 

17.934.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  have  seen  them  yourselves  ? — Yes. 

17.935.  Frequently  ? — Yes. 

17.936.  Frequently  ? — Yes. 

17.937.  Could  you  charge  your  memory  to  tell  me  any  precise  time  when  you  will 
swear  you  saw  them  attend  ? — Not  a  date,  but  except  on  Sundays  after  Mass. 

17.938.  Is  your  statement  that  you  believe  they  attended  regularly  ? — I  could  not 
say  they  attended  regularly,  but  I  have  seen  them  occasionally. 

17.939.  Did  ever  people  who  were  not  members  of  the  League  attend  these 
meetings  ? — I  could  not  say  whether  they  are  members  or  not. 

17.940.  I  will  just  draw  your  attention,  please,  to  a  few  things  and  see  if  you  can 
tell  me  whether  you  know  anything  about  them.  I  do  not  whether  you  do  or  not. 
Going  through  the  offences  you  speak  of,  of  your  own  knowledge,  would  it  be  about 
correct  to  say  that  90  per  cent,  of  them,  or  nearly  90  per  cent,  of  them  were  threaten¬ 
ing  notices  or  letters.  I  do  not  ask  you  to  commit  yourself  to  that  precise  per-centage. 
But  the  largest  proportion  of  them  by  far  were  threatening  notices  or  letters  ? — 
Generally  threatening  notices. 

17.941.  Generally  threatening  notices  or  letters.  Was  there  the  next  largest 
proportion  of  them  alleged  malicious  injury  to  property  ? — Yes. 

17.942.  Is  Ballykeige  in  your  district  ? — No. 

17.943.  As  I  have  got  my  eye  on  several  references  to  it  again  under  the  date  of 
January  1881,  I  will  just  refer  to  it — “  Threatening  notice — threatening  Keneolley  and 
John  Griffin,  farmers.  Not  considered  an  outrage.”  “  29th  January.  Stone  throwing 
at  Maigulliarddy.  Trifling  character.”  Well  that  does  not  matter.  Is  Ballymackean 
in  your  district  ? — No,  sir,  it  is  not. 

17.944.  “  Two  men  attacking  the  houses  of  John  and  Pat  M’Craith,  farmers.  One 
“  of  them  disguised.  Entering  and  taking  a  gun  from  each  of  the  houses.  This  case 
“  not  to  be  recorded  in  printed  monthly  returns.”  Do  you  know  why  that  was  not  to 
be  recorded  ? — I  do  not  know.  It  was  not  in  my  district. 

17.945.  I  suppose  when  it  was  not  to  be  recorded  it  was  either  found  to  be  of  a 
trifling  character  or  found  to  be  a  got-up  thing  ? — Yes. 

17.946.  “  6th  November  1881,  agrarian  intimidation  at  the  houses  of  five  farmers, 
“  a  weaver,  and  a  labourer,  by  an  armed  party,  who  swore  them  that  they  would  not 
“  pay  any  rent  until  Parnell,  &c.  were  released.  Reported  to  the  constabulary. 
‘  Cancelled.”  Here  is  one — I  should  be  glad  if  you  could  tell  me  something  about 
Knockmagurn  ? — Knocknagarragh. 

17.947.  Is  that  in  your  district  ? — There  is  a  district  called  Knocknagarragh. 

17.948.  I  want  to  see  if  you  can  explain  this.  “  Malicious  drowning  a  calf,  value 
of  4 1.,  the  property  of  ”  somebody  “  Martin,  farmer.  Reported  to  the  constabulary  ?” 
— That  is  not  my  district. 

17.949.  Then  you  cannot  explain  this  to  me.  “  Awarded  61.  at  Tralee.  The  case 
not  to  be  recorded  per  minute,”  and  so  on — was  that  found  to  be  a  got-up  case  ? — 
I  do  not  know. 

17.950.  Is  Flembeigh  in  your  district  ? — No. 

17.951.  It  is  between  Castleisland  and  Tralee,  I  am  told  ? — It  is  not  in  the  Castleisland 
district. 

17.952.  IsKilfaijh? — Kilflayner? 

17.953.  Kilfaigh  ?— No. 

17.954.  “Agrarian  intimidation  and  administering  unlawful  oaths  at  the  houses 
“  of  Lynch,  Francis  Cashel,  Mary  Cashel,  James  Lynch,  and  a  whole  string.  Cancelled 
“  by  minute  on  such  a  date.”  Then  there  is  another  note  “  cancelled.”  Except  those 
you  have  referred  to  which  took  place  in  October  1880,  is  there  any  other  meeting 
you  have  to  call  attention  to  in  Castleisland — any  before  that  ? — Not  before  1880. 

17.955.  Is  there  any  up  to  1882  which  you  wish  to  call  attention  to  ? — No. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  R.  T.  Reid. 

17.956.  As  I  understand,  this  book  relates  to  1879? 

( Sir  II.  James.)  Oh,  before  that. 
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17,956a.  (Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  There  are  outrages  referred  to  there,  some  in  the  Castle- 
island  district? — Yes. 

17.957.  I  suppose  that  they  would  be  in  the  Castleisland  district  as  then  constituted  ? 
—Yes. 

17.958.  Then  the  book  of  1881,  and  subsequently  also,  speaks  about  the  Castleisland 
district  ? — Castleisland  became  a  district. 

17.959.  Just  answer  my  question.  The  book  of  1881  referring  to  Castleisland  would 
refer  to  the  district  as  it  was  then  constituted? — Yes. 

17.960.  Now  is  not  this  the  case — I  am  referring  to  page  1066 — that  before 
December  1880,  the  district  was  10  miles  long  and  four  or  five  broad,  and  after 
December  1880  it  was  11  miles  broad  and  about  26  miles  long,  is  not  that  true? — I 
do  not  remember  it  ever  was  enlarged. 

17.961.  Do  you  know  anything  about  it? — I  do.  I  knew  it  since  before  1880. 

17.962.  I  am  referring  to  the  evidence  by  Mr.  Huggins,  at  page  1066,  in  which  he 
gives  those  statistics,  that  the  previous  district — his  district,  when  he  went  there,  about 
a  fortnight  before  it  was  changed,  in  December  1880 — was  10  miles  long  and  four  or 
five  broad,  and  that  after  that,  when  it  became  a  district — that  is  to  say,  a  district 
inspector’s  station,  it  was  11  miles  broad  and  about  26  long.  Is  not  that  true? — I 
could  not  say  that. 

17.963.  This  is  the  last  matter  I  shall  ask  you  about.  Can  you  furnish  to  us  by 
to-morrow  morning,  for  example,  a  description  of  the  two  districts,  the  district  as  it 
was  before  December  1880,  and  the  district  as  it  was  after  December  1880  ? — I  could 
not,  any  more  than  I  could  do  it  now. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Lockwood. 

17.964.  You  have  spoken  of  the  meeting  at  Castleisland  on  the  10th  of  October 
1880.  Were  you  present  at  that  meeting  ? — I  took  no  particular  interest  in  it. 

17.965.  What? — I  was  on  the  streets,  up  and  down. 

17.966.  Did  you  hear  Mr.  Arthur  O’Connor’s  speech  ? — I  could  not  say  if  I  did. 

17.967.  If  you  do  not  recollect  the  speech, — I  will  call  your  Lordship’s  attention 
to  the  speech,  it  will  have  to  be  read  at  some  time. 

( The  Attorney-General.)  Give  us  the  date. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  It  is  in  those  you  have  given  us  in  the  month  of  October  1880, 
but  in  the  speeches  you  furnished  us  in  the  larger  book,  the  speech,  of  which  this  is 
an  extract,  is  not  included. 

(Sir  Henry  James.)  If  my  friend  will  look  at  it  he  will  see  it  is - 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  No  ;  it  is  the  speech  of  the  10th  of  October  1880. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  I  think  the  principal  reason  is  that  he  is  not  a  shorthand 
writer. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  Yes  it  is,  it  is  a  professional  reporter,  that  is  the  marginal  note. 
I  will  not  stop  to  waste  time  about  that  now.  The  speech  will  shave  to  be  read  by 
and  by. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  Where  was  it? 

( Mr.  Lockwood.)  At  Castleisland. 

17,967a.  I  do  not  know  whether  your  recollection  is  sufficient  to  enable  you  to 
answer  this  question.  Did  Mr.  Arthur  O’Connor  denounce  crime  at  that  meeting  ? — 
I  could  not  say. 

17.968.  Were  you  then  in  Castleisland  in  September  1880? — I  was. 

17.969.  Do  you  remember  an  outrage  that  took  place  about  the  10th  of  September 
1880  ? — I  do  not  remember. 

17.970.  I  will  recall  it  to  your  recollection.  Do  you  remember  a  widow  woman,  I 
believe  she  was,  named  Leary,  who  had  been  evicted  ? — It  might  be  Linahan. 

17.971.  Was  there  a  widow  named  Linahan  who  was  evicted  the  10th  of  September 
1880.  Glentane  is  the  name  of  the  place  she  was  evicted  from  ? — I  do  not  remember. 

17.972.  Do  not  you  remember  her  being  evicted  and  reinstated  by  an  armed  force  ? 
_ If  I  knew  the  name  of  the  woman  and  the  proper  place  I  could  tell  you. 

17.973.  The  name  suggested  to  you  as  the  name  of  the  woman  is  Leary,  and  at  a 
place  called  Glentane,  which  is  near  Castleisland  ? — I  know  Glentane  well ;  it  is  about 
eight  miles  from  Castleisland. 
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17.974.  And  she  was  put  back  into  possession  by  a  party  of  armed  men  and  sworn 
not  to  leave  it ;  that  is  the  10th  of  September  1880? — I  know  the  place  well. 

17.975.  Do  you  remember  that  incident? — I  do  not  remember  it. 

17.976.  The  meeting  of  the  10th  of  October  1880,  I  think  you  have  already  told  us, 
was  the  first  meeting  which  was  held  in  that  district  ? — I  think  so. 

17.977.  How  long  after  that  was  the  establishment  of  the  branch  ? — I  could 
not  say. 

17.978.  Some  months,  was  not  it  ? — I  could  not  say. 

Re-examined  by  Sir  Henry  James. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  There  is  a  question,  my  Lord,  put  by  my  learned  friend  Sir  Charles 
Russell,  as  to  whether  Crowley  was  or  was  not  secretary  of  the  Scartaglin  branch  of  the 
Land  League.  It  is  the  17th  November  1885,  my  Lord. 

(The  President.)  What  are  you  quoting  from? 

(Sir  E.  James.)  The  “  Kerry  Sentinel.”  The  report  is  as  follows : — 

“  Scartaglin  Branch. 

“  At  a  meeting  of  this  branch,  held  on  Sunday,  delegates  were  appointed  to 
attend  the  county  convention.  The  following  were  unanimously  elected,  James 
Reordin,  president,  Michael  O’Leary,  treasurer,  Cornelius  C.  Crowley  and  Michael 
J.  Leary,  secretaries.  The  committee  decided  to  send  a  subscription  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  the  convention.  A  man  named  Donaghue  applied  for  admission, 
but  was  charged  for  being  a  grass-grabber  and  being  a  land-grabber,  was  admitted 
a  member  by  pledging  himself  to  have  no  more  communication  with  Culloty  the 
land-grabber  or  grass-grabber,  or  do  anything  against  the  National  League. 
Patrick  Brennan  brought  a  charge  of  grass-grabbing  against  his  brother  John, 
but  it  was  decided  to  be  referred  to  the  parish  priest,  Archdeacon  Irwen.  The 
proceedings  terminated  with  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman.” 

Mr.  Asquith  asked  me  whether  it  is  in  the  singular  or  plural — it  is  in  the  plural _ 

secretaries. 

Now,  my  Lords,  as  to  this  book,  we  had  only  time  to  extract  1879.  We  have  the 
record  of  crime  in  Castleisland  for  1878  and  1880  up  to  December  4th.  With  your 
Lordship  s  permission,  without  taking  every  incident  from  the  witness,  the  book  shall 
remain  here  for  my  friend  to  check  that  statement. 

(The  President.)  You  will  call  our  attention  to  it  at  a  later  stage  when  you  have 

done. 

(Sir  Henry  James.)  As  regards  1878  and  1880,  the  entries  are  so  few;  we  will  copy 
the  entries,  and  give  them  to  my  friend. 

17.979.  I  want  this  from  you — this  book  is  the  Tralee  book  ? — Yes. 

17.980.  Tralee  district  is,  of  course,  much  larger  than  Castleisland  ? — Yes,  it  is. 

17.981.  It  includes  the  other  district  ? — Yes. 

17.982.  This  will  show  the  crime  in  the  whole  of  the  Tralee  district  in  Kerrv  ? — 

It  will.  J  ‘ 

17.983.  Tell  me  what  size  is  the  Tralee  district  compared  with  your  original  sub¬ 
district ;  three  or  four  times  ? — I  could  not  really  say,  but  much  larger. 

17.984.  Just  a  question  about  the  first  false  case;  I  understand  you  never  reported 
a  false  case? — No. 

17.985.  You  treated  it  as  if  it  was  not  an  outrage? — Yes. 

17.986.  iSow,  as  to  Ribbonism ;  before  1880  did  you  know  of  any  Ribbonism  in 
Kerry  ? — I  did  not. 

17.987.  Cali  these  moonlighters  what  you  will,  by  any  name,  did  you  know  of  their 
existence  until  the  end  of  1880  ? — No. 

17.988.  5  ou  have  been  asked  about  the  meeting  of  the  Land  League  of  October  10th 
1880,  as  being  the  first ;  how  far  is  Beaufort  from  Castleisland  ? — Oh,  it  is  a  long¬ 
distance. 

17.989.  A  long  distance  is  relative — am  I  right  in  saying  it  is  20  miles  ? — It  is  over 
20  miles. 

17.990.  Is  it  in  the  county  of  Kerry  ? — Yes. 

[The  Attorney  General.)  1  should  like  to  give  a  reference  to  Mr.  Boy  ton’s  speeches; 
they  are  not  at  present  proved,  but  they  were  read  by  me  and  the  transcript  handed 
to  my  friend.  They  are  at  page  91  of  the  corrected  page  of  the  blue  book.  I  will 
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give  your  Lordships  the  date— 27th  February  1881,  4th  March  1881,  and  the  22nd 
February  1881.  That  is  the  reference  to  the  blue  book. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  You  had  better  call  a  short  witness. 

(Mr.  Reid.)  While  the  witness  is  coming  I  will  suggest  to  my  friend  this.  It  is  very 
desirable  they  should  furnish  us  with  a  list  of  the  crimes  in  1878,  1879,  and  the 
beo-inning  of  1880.  They  would  make  it  available  for  the  purpose  of  comparison  by 
restricting  it  or  by  placing  it  in  some  way  so  as  to  be  comparable  with  that  part  which 
is  covered  by  Castleisland  after  1880. 

(Sir  Henry  Janies.)  We  cannot  do  that. 

( The  President.)  Do  it  as  far  as  possible. 

(Mr.  Reid  )  It  makes  all  the  difference,  your  Lordships  see. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  Why  cannot  you  take  the  whole  county  of  Kerry  for  1878, 
1879,  and  1880,  and  the  whole  county  of  Galway. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  We  were  preparing  a  list. 

(Sir  Henry  James.)  To  some  extent  the  parliamentary  return  helps  us  there.  We 
have  got  the  whole  of  Kerry  in  the  parliamentary  return,  but  it  was  because  we  were 
confined  to  our  particulars,  that  we  could  not  avail  ourselves  of  the  parliamentary 

returns.  . 

(Mr.  Reid.)  It  is  there  we  find  the  difficulty.  I  quite  agree,  if  I  may  say  so, 
with  what  Mr.  Justice  Smith  has  said — if  you  take  the  whole  county  the  thing 
is  perfectly  clear,  but  when  you  take  this  particular  district,  especially  if  it  is  a  critical 
period,  it  is  impossible  so  to  deal  with  it. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  In  our  view  it  is  also  necessary  to  give  detailed  evidence 
with  regard  to  certain  districts,  because  when  you  come  to  see  ultimately  what  we 
have  to  prove  with  regard  to  Kerry,  your  Lordships  will  see  with  reference  to  a 
district  in  taking  a  large  county  such  as  Kerry,  there  are  some  parts  with  no  crime 
and  some  with  a  great  deal. 

(The  President.)  It  is  from  that  fact  that  Mr.  Reid’s  observation  derives  its  force. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  May  I  be  allowed  to  say  this.  Up  to,  I  am  told,  the  10th 
November  1880,  the  Castleisland  district  was  not  changed,  therefore  it  will  to  a  great 
extent  enable  my  friend  to  make  a  comparison. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  It  was  not  changed.  It  was  changed  in  December. 

(The  President.)  We  will  adjourn  now,  as  it  is  so  close  to  4  o’clock. 

Adjourned  to  to-morrow  at  10.30. 
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( Sir  Henry  James.)  My  Lords,  I  mentioned  yesterday  that  that  book  which  was  put  in 
— the  book  up  to  the  year  December  1885 — was  a  Tralee  book.  Of  course  we  were 
dealing  with  Castleisland,  and  I  mentioned  to  my  friend  and  said  that  we  would  extract 
all  the  Castleisland  crime  for  the  years  1879  and  1880.  This  has  been  done,  and  I 
think,  perhaps,  subject  to  the  correction,  you  will  allow  it  to  go  upon  the  notes.  My 
friend  shall  see  it. 

(Mr.  Reid.)  We  will  examine  it.  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  correct. 


(The  following  document  was  put  in.) 

County  of  Kerry,  District  of  Castleisland. 

Return  of  Outrages  in  above  District  from  1st  January  1878  to  the  30th 

November  1880. 


— 

Date. 

Place. 

Nature  of  Outrage. 

Injured  Person. 

Remarks. 

1 

1878. 

9  April 

- 

Clydane  - 

- 

Assault  on  M.,  and  attempt 
to  rape  Mary  Deuchey,  &c. 

Michael  Deuchey,  Mary 
Deuchey. 

Dhoughlin  found  guilty. 
Six  weeks’  imprison¬ 
ment. 

2 

10  „ 

- 

Knockadown 

- 

Malicious  injury  and  larceny 

Michael  Fitzgerald. 

3 

22  Oct. 

- 

Sandville  - 

Stealing  an  ass 

Maurice  Sullivan. 

4 

7  Nov. 

Knockeen 

- 

Malicious  burning  of  hay  - 

Thomas  Cromer. 

5 

31  Dec. 

- 

Cordal 

- 

Killing  a  game  dog 

Edward  Boyle. 

6 

1879. 
25  Feb. 

- 

Castleisland 

- 

Endangering  life 

Mary  Barry 

Information  refused  ;  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  an  accident. 

7 

1 1  June 

- 

Cardal 

- 

Malicious  injury  to  dispen¬ 
sary. 

Tralee  Board  of  Guardians. 

8 

17  „ 

- 

Farranabrock 

- 

Obstructing  railway 

G.  S.  and  W.  Railway. 

9 

29  „ 

- 

Cardal 

- 

Serious  assault 

Patrick  Neeberey,  Edward 
Boyle,  and  John  Cromer. 

10 

25  July 

- 

Do.  - 

- 

Killing  goats 

Edward  Boyle. 

11 

29 

- 

Meenhauwain 

- 

Rape 

Honora  Dood 

James  Brown  sentenced  to 
12  months’  H.L. 

12 

1  Aug. 

- 

Sandville  - 

- 

Manslaughter 

Daniel  Flynn 

D.  Dunleary,  one  year’s 
imprisonment. 

13 

27  „ 

- 

Cordal 

- 

Malicious  injury  to  hay  and 
donkey  cart. 

John  Rourke 

J.  Twiss,  one  month. 

14 

2  Sept. 

- 

Cavan 

- 

Cutting  the  person  - 

Dennis  McAuliffe  - 

Believed  accidental. 

15 

13  „ 

- 

Drematten 

- 

Malicious  injury  to  dwelling- 
house  and  gates. 

Thomas  Browne. 

16 

4  Oct. 

- 

Castleisland 

- 

Malicious  injury 

David  J.  Reidy,  F.  Cromin, 
John  Culvin. 

Jas.  Brosnan,  one  month’s 
imprisonment. 

17 

28  Nov. 

- 

Do. 

• 

Stabbing  the  person 

John  Lynch  i. 

D.  Monyehan,  convicted. 

18 

1880. 
5  Jau. 

- 

Carker 

- 

Serious  assault 

John  Sullivan 
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— 

Date. 

Place. 

Nature  of  Outrage. 

Injured  Person. 

Remarks. 

19 

1880. 

16  Jan. 

Castleisland 

- 

Robbery  of  money  - 

Richard  Kearney  - 

In  Marony,  one  month. 

20 

22  Feb.  - 

Meenhanivan 

- 

Intimidating  gamekeeper  - 

Michael  McAuliffe. 

21 

2  Mar. 

Meenleitrim 

- 

Incendiary  fire 

Patrick  Cartoon. 

22 

6  May 

Clydane  - 

- 

Attack  on  dwelling  and 
larceny. 

Michael  Dennehy. 

23 

8  Aug.  - 

Cordal 

Threatening  notice 

Geo.  Raymund  and  others  - 

Threatening  persons  not 
to  give  evidence  on  be¬ 
half  of  Mr.  Raymund  at 
P.  S. 

24 

12  Sept. 

Kilcow 

- 

Malicious  burning  (hay) 

Thos.  Hurley. 

25 

18  „ 

Kilfalniga 

- 

Threatening  notice 

Lawrence  Griffin. 

26 

22  „ 

Addaraval 

" 

Retaking  forcible  possession 
and  administering  iilegal 
oaths. 

Edward  Brown  and  H. 
Horan. 

27 

18  „ 

Farranbrack 

- 

Obstructing  railway  line 

G.  S.  and  W.  Railway  Com¬ 
pany. 

28 

4  Oct. 

Mullen  - 

Firing  into  dwelling  and  re¬ 
taking  forcible  possession 
and  administering  illegal 
oaths. 

Edward  Brown  and  H. 
Horan. 

29 

17  „  - 

Cordal 

- 

Malicious  burning  (turf)  - 

Jno.  Brosvan. 

30 

17  „  - 

Cordal,  &c. 

- 

Threatening  notice  - 

Drummond  tenantry. 

31 

24  „  - 

Dooling  - 

- 

Malicious  burning  (turf)  - 

Patrick  Murphy. 

32 

25  » 

Dronulton 

Malicious  burning  (turf) 
and  threatening  notice. 

Daniel  Monighan. 

33 

30  „ 

Cordal 

- 

Threatening  notice 

Drummond  tenantry. 

34 

1  Nov. 

Farran,  &c. 

Threatening  notice  - 

Hentrey  Andrews. 

35 

7  „  - 

Castleisland 

- 

Threatening  notice  - 

Sundry  tenants. 

36 

6  „  - 

Clydane  - 

- 

Intimidation 

Michael  Denehey. 

37 

9  „ 

Do. 

- 

Threatening  letters 

Michael  Denehey. 

38 

9  ,,  - 

Knockacbur 

- 

Threatening  notices 

Timothy  Coomhan. 

39 

8  i, 

Dronulton 

s 

Retaking  forcible  possession 

. 

Julia  Dunheavy. 

40 

15  „ 

Doolaig  - 

Cutting  the  person,  &c. 

Patk.  Murphy  and  J. 
Connor. 

41 

16  „ 

Glenhalern 

- 

Robbery  of  arms,  &c. 

Thos.  Reidy  and  six  others. 

42 

20  „ 

Doolaig  - 

- 

Threatening  notice,  &c. 

Jeremiah  Connor. 

43 

22  „ 

Ballymacadam 

- 

Robbery  of  arms  - 

Patk.  Kenny,  D.  Dooling, 
and  Wm.  Thompson. 

44 

26  „ 

Kilfalniga 

- 

Threatening  notice  - 

Jno.  Griffin. 

45 

26  „ 

Cordal 

- 

Malicious  burning  - 

Edwd.  Boyle. 

46 

25  „  . 

Kilfalniga 

s 

Stone  throwing  at  railway 
train. 

G.  S.  and  W.  Railway  Com¬ 
pany. 

47 

30 

Do. 

• 

House  attack  and  administer¬ 
ing  illegal  oath. 

Lawrence  Griffin. 

Patrick  Foran  sworn  and  examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson. 

17.991.  What  is  your  father’s  name  ? — John. 

17.992.  Did  he  live  at  a  place  called  Coolaelarig,  near  Listowel,  in  the  county  of 
Kerry  ? — He  lived  at  a  place  called  Tullamore. 

( Sir  G.  Russell.)  My  Lords,  I  do  not  know  whether  my  friend  would  like  to  inquire 
into  the  facts,  but  I  am  told  that  this  witness  is  called  with  the  view  of  giving  evidence 
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of  a  charge  of  a  serious  character  which  has  recently  occurred,  which  is  now  under 
judicial  investigation,  and  for  which  certain  persons  await  their  trial.  That  does  not 
come  and  cannot  come,  I  submit,  under  any  issue  here. 

(Sir  H.  James).  My  friend  need  not  continue  his  argument.  If  this  case  is  waiting 
for  trial  the  witness  of  course  ought  not  to  be  examined. 

(Sir.  C.  Bussell.)  This  is  quite  a  recent  case. 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  The  man  took  an  evicted  farm  some  years  ago  and  the  man  was 
boycotted,  and  sometime  afterwards  the  man  was  murdered,  and  a  man  awaits  his  trial 
for  murder  in  that  case.  It  is  a  recent  case  in  that  sense ;  in  the  other  sense  it  is  not. 

( The  President.)  Perhaps. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  Will  your  Lordships  forgive  me?  We  will  avoid  all  discussion. 
I  think  my  friend’s  objection  is  a  very  good  reason  for  not  examining  the  witness.  If 
the  case  is  now  culminating  in  a  trial  I  think  the  objection  is  a  good  one  and  wre  will 
withdraw  the  witness. 


Thomas  Galvin  sworn,  examined  by  Mr.  Murphy. 

17.993.  In  1880,  were  you  a  tenant  of  Lord  Headley  in  Kerry  ? — Yes. 

17.994.  What  part  of  the  county,  where  did  you  live  ? — Near  Castleisland. 

17.995.  On  one  night  in  November  1880,  was  your  house  attacked  ? — Yes. 

17.996.  By  a  number  of  men  or  by  how  many  about  ? — About  five. 

17.997.  Was  it  about  8  or  9  in  the  evening  ? — At  night. 

17.998.  Later  than  that,  later  than  8  or  9,  or  about  what  hour  ?— Smoe  time 
about  the  same  time,  not  very  exact. 

17.999.  Were  you  sitting  with  your  family  round  the  table  at  the  time  they  came 
in  ? — Pound  the  fire. 

18,000.  Were  they  disguised  or  not? — Yes, 

18,001.  When  they  came  in,  what  did  they  ask  you  ? — They  asked  me,  “  did  I  pay 
“  my  rent  ?  ” 

18,002.  What  did  you  say? — “I  did.” 

18,003.  What  did  they  say  then,  or  what  did  any  of  them  say  ? — They  said 
nothing. 

11,004.  Just  try  and  think,  what  did  they  say  to  you,  anything  or  nothing  ? — Oh,  yes, 
They  asked  me  whether  I  would  prefer  they  would  cut  off  my  ears  or  would  shoot 
me. 

18,005.  What  did  you  say  ? — Prefer  to  shoot  me. 

18,006.  Did  they  then  shoot  you  in  the  legs  ? — Yes. 

18,007.  Five  shots  I  believe,  and  one  of  them  took  effect  in  the  thigh  ? — Yes. 

Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell. 

18,008.  Do  you  think  that  was  the  reason  you  were  visited  ? — I  do  not  think 
it  was. 

18,009.  You  do  not  think  it  was  the  reason  ? — I  believe  it  was  not. 

18,010.  It  was  not  because  you  paid  your  rent,  but  there  was  a  family  dispute,  was 
not  there  ? — Certainly. 

18,011.  I  do  not  know  who  was  in  the  right  or  who  was  in  the  wrong.  I  should  like 
you  to  tell  us  what  the  facts  were.  You  had  a  brother  who  died  ? — Yes. 

18,012.  Did  he  leave  a  widow,  or  only  children  ? — Yes,  children. 

18,013.  Did  he  leave  a  wife  or  not"? — He  left  children;  three  of  them.  I  was  in 
charge  of  three  of  them. 

18,014.  Their  mother  and  father  were  both  dead  ? — Yes. 

18,015.  Did  you  take  the  farm  which  your  brother  had  ? — Yes.  I  took  the  charge 
of  a  farm  for  the  agentship  of  the  children. 

18,016.  That  is  the  point  I  am  coming  to.  You  say  it  was  for  the  agentship  of  the 
children  ? — Yes. 

18,017.  Did  your  neighbours,  rightly  or  wrongly,  suspect  you  of  trying  to  grab  it  ? 
— I  do  not  know  that.  I  will  not  say  that,  but  1  know  very  well  there  might  be  another 
thing  in  question  besides  that,  too.  Some  of  my  neighbours  and  myself  did  not  very 
well  understand  one  another. 
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18,018.  I  do  not  know  as  to  the  neighbours,  but  we  know  as  to  the  relations  and 

friends  of  the  mother  of  these  children  ;  did  they  take  that  view  of  your  conduct  ? _ 

I  believe  so. 

18,019.  And  you  know  there  was  a  good  deal  of  ill  will  and  ill  feeling  about  it? — 
Yes. 

18,020.  Amongst  them  ? — Yes,  I  know  there  was. 

18,021.  When  you  were  visited  on  this  night,  were  the  men  disguised  or  not? — I 
think  they  were  with  handkerchiefs  ;  some  handkerchiefs  thrown  over  their  faces. 

18,022.  How  over  their  faces  ? — Handkerchiefs  thrown  over  their  face. 

18,023.  How  over  their  faces,  over  their  mouths  or  eyes? — From  their  nose 
down. 

18,024.  So  that  you  could  not  identify  them  ? — No. 

18,025.  Were  they  young  men  or  old,  or  boys  ? — Well,  I  could  not  exactly  tell  you 
that. 

18,026.  I  hope  no  serious  mischief  was  done  to  you.  You  are  all  right  now  ? _ No  ; 

I  am  all  right,  as  well  as  ever. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  I  have  no  questions. 

(The  Witness.)  May  I  go  away  ? 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  As  far  as  I  am  concerned. 


Re-examined  by  Sir  H.  James. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  My  Lord,  I  was  anxious  to  ask  this  witness  as  to  a  statement  that 
he  made  to  one  of  the  Irish  Constabulary,  Huggins  ;  I  do  not  know  whether  you  think 
I  am  entitled  to  ask  him  as  to  statements  he  made  as  to  the  reason  of  this. 

(The  President.)  If  it  is  of  so  serious  a  matter  as  to  cross-examine  him  I  think  you 
should  first  put  it  to  him  in  the  usual  way  ;  did  he  make  such  and  such  a  statement, 
and  then,  if  necessary,  you  could  call  the  constable  to  whom  he  made  it. 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  My  Lord,  has  he  in  any  sense  proved  himself  a  hostile  witness  ? 

(The  President.)  No;  that  is  the  reason  why  I  say,  if  he  had  laid  the  foundation  ; 
that  is  the  usual  way. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  Do  I  understand  your  Lordship  to  say  I  may  put  the  question  or 
not 

(The  President.)  Yes,  you  may  ask  him. 

(The  Witness.)  You  can,  sir,  ask  me. 

18,027.  (Sir  E.  James.)  Did  you  speak  to  Head  Constable  Huggins  on  the  10th  of 
February  1886  ? — I  do  not  understand. 

18,028.  You  gave  me  leave  to  ask  you  this  question  ? — Make  it  plain  to  me  and  I 
will  answer  you. 

18,029.  Did  you  have  a  conversation  with  Head  Constable  Huggins  on  the  10th  of 
February  1886? — I  do  not  remember  that.  Very  many  conversations  took  place 
between  Head  Constable  Huggins  and  I  which  I  cannot  remember  now.  That  was 
1886  and  this  is  1888. 

18,030.  Did  you  say  anything  to  him  about  joining  the  National  League  ? — Never. 

18,031.  Did  he  tell  you  you  were  likely  to  be  attacked  ? — At  that  time  he  told  me  I 
was  going  to  be  shot,  and  to  take  police  protection,  and  I  said  I  would  not. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  Huggins  told  you  ? 

(Sir  E.  James.)  Yes. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell .)  How  does  this  in  any  sense  arise  out  of  any  question  I  asked  in 
cross-examination  ? 

(The  President.)  I  quite  agree,  it  does  not. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  I  gather  the  view  was  that  in  attributing  the  attack  to  a  private 
quarrel,  it  was  a  question  whether  he  had  made  a  statement  that  would  show  that£that 
was  not  the  fact. 

(The  President.)  That  was  not  put  in  examination-in-chief  ? 

(Sir  E.  James.)  No,  my  Lord. 

(The  President.)  But  if  he  was  making  the  statement  in  his  examination-in-chief  and 
it  was  contrary  to  something  he  had  stated  to  somebody  else,  that  would  lay  the 
foundation  for  saying  he  was  a  hostile  witness  that  was  dlowed  to  pass.  Now,  in 
re-examination,  you  take  up  that  thread  again. 
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( Sir  H.  James.)  May  I  ask,  with  deference,  if  the  witness  in  cross-examination  says 
something  inconsistent  with  what  he  has  previously  stated,  may  not  the  question  then 
be  put  to  him.  I  have  to  show  that  he  has  proved  himself  hostile.  If  you  think  he 
has  not  sufficiently  shown  that - 

( The  President.)  I  did  not  understand  it  was  as  to  something  he  said  in  cross-exami¬ 
nation. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  When  he  was  putting  this  on  the  ground  that  it  was  private  quarrel, 
my  object  was  to  show  it  was  attributable  more  to  the  Land  League,  and  that  he  had 
said  so. 

( Sir  C.  Russell.)  This  witness  would  not  be  allowed  to  say,  I  think  the  reason  was 
so-and-so,  nor  was  he  asked  in  examination-in-chief ;  he  was  asked  by  this  maurauding 
party,  whether  he  paid  his  rent,  the  suggestion  of  course  being,  that  as  he  did,  that  was 
the  motive  of  the  attack  upon  him.  I  asked  in  cross-examination  whether  there  did 
not  exist  certain  other  circumstances,  and  he  said  there  was  another  reason. 

(The  President.)  Then  the  theory  of  Sir  Henry  James’  examination  is  this,  that  he 
made  a  statement  contrary  to  that. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  Then  the  question  is,  did  he  ever  make  a  statement  that  he  had  not 
taken  his  brother’s  farm,  or  that  he  had  not  been  supposed  by  the  relations  rightly  or 
wrongly,  to  have  been  grabbing  it. 

( The  President.)  I  did  not  know  that  that  is  the  drift  of  it. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  Then,  my  Lord,  I  will  not  follow  that  conversation. 

18,032.  Just  a  question,  did  you  make  a  claim  for  compensation  on  account  of  this  l 

—Yes. 

18,033.  Did  you  make  a  statement  when  you  claimed  compensation  ? — Yes. 

18,034.  A  statement  ? — Yes,  I  did. 

18,035.  How  much  did  you  obtain  ? — I  do  not  understand. 

18,036.  How  much  money  did  you  obtain  ? — Obtain. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  Ask  him  how  much  did  he  get. 

18,037.  ( Sir  H.  James.)  I  will  say  how  much  did  you  get,  then  ? — Yes,  that  is  the 
way  to  make  it  clear.  300Z.  I  do  not  wish  to  answer  anything  I  do  not  understand, 
300/.  or  near  it,  was  awarded  300/.  but  I  did  not  get  the  whole  money. 

18,038.  Did  you  then  say — 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  We  have  taken  this  objection  before,  and  your  Lordship  has  already 
held,  I  think,  if  my  recollection  is  right,  that  inasmuch  as  these  informations  were 
laid  at  the  time  and  were  in  writing  that  they  were  best  shown  by  the  reports  them¬ 
selves. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  my  friend  is  in  error.  This  is  a  different 
case.  I  think  that  only  applies  to  malicious  injuries  to  property. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  You  may  be  right,  so  I  will  not  press  my  objection. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  if  your  Lordship  pleases. 

(The  President.)  Yes. 


Further  cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell. 

18  039.  Is  the  Head  Constable  Huggins  the  gentleman  sitting  at  the  end  of  the 
Bench,  close  to  the  Queen’s  Counsel.  Is  that  Huggins  ? — YesJ 

18,040.  You  have  had  a  great  many  conversations  with  him  ? — Yes. 

18,041.  About  your  evidence  here  ? — No. 

18,042.  What  about? — Previous  to  the  sittings  of  this  Court  altogether,  five  or  six 
years  ago. 

18,043.  Who  subpoenaed  you  to  come  here  ? — I  could  not  tell  you. 

18,044.  ( Sir  E.  James.)  1  do  not  know  that  this  arises  out  of  anything  1  asked  ? — l 
got  a  subpoena  to  come  here.  I  might  have  it  with  me. 

18,045.  (Sir  C.  Russell.)  You  did  not  get  the  whole  300/.  ? — No,  not  quite ;  all  but 
a  few  pounds. 

18,046.  What  became  of  the  rest  ? — I  could  not  tell  you. 

18,047.  Did  any  of  it  go  to  your  rent  ? — There  did,  and  there  had  to  be. 
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Edward  Horgan  sworn,  examined  by  Mr.  Honan. 

18,048.  Had  you  a  brother  named  Michael  ? — Yes. 

18,049.  Was  he  a  land  steward? — Yes. 

18,050.  Did  you  know  a  tenant  of  his  named  McNamara  ? — Yes. 

18,051.  Was  McNamara  evicted  in  1880? — Yes. 

18,052.  After  McNamara  was  evicted,  were  you  put  in  possession  of  McNamara’s 
house  and  land? — Yes. 

18,053.  Did  you  pay  up  the  arrears  of  rent  McNamara  owed? — Yes. 

18,054.  Do  you  remember  the  morning  of  the  28th  of  June  1880  ? — I  do. 

18,055.  Were  you  in  bed  ? — Yes. 

18,056.  Do  you  remember  about  3  in  the  morning  hearing  some  noise  outside  the 
house  ? — Yes. 

18,057.  What  was  done  then  ? — There  was  a  party  of  men  surrounding  the  house. 
18,058.  Did  they  come  in  ? — Yes. 

18,059.  How  did  they  get  in  ? — They  broke  in  the  door. 

18,060.  When  they  came  in,  was  anything  done  in  the  house,  was  a  shot  fired  ? — No, 
not  at  that  time.  Before  that,  before  they  came  in,  they  fired  a  shot. 

18,061.  Did  they  do  anything  to  you  then? — Yes,  they  took  me  out. 

1 8,062.  Where  did  they  take  you  ? — Out  into  the  yard. 

18,063.  What  did  they  do  to  you  there  ? — Well,  they  ill-used  me. 

18,064.  Did  they  beat  you? — Yes. 

18,065.  Was  your  head  cut? — Yes. 

18,066.  Were  you  put  on  your  knees  ? — Yes. 

18,067.  What  did  they  do  when  they  put  you  on  your  knees? — They  swore  me. 
18,068.  Did  they  give  you  a  book  ? — I  could  not  exactly  say,  but  something  like 
a  book. 

18,069.  Did  they  make  you  kiss  it  ? — Yes. 

18,070.  What  did  they  make  you  swear  ? — Not  to  interfere  with  the  house  or  farm 
any  more. 

18,071.  Had  you  your  clothes  when  you  were  taken  out? — No. 

18*072.  Were  your  clothes  brought  out  to  you? — Yes. 

18,073.  Did  you  see  your  brother  come  out  ? — No,  I  did  not  see  him  come  out. 
18,074.  Did  you  see  him  outside  ? — I  did. 

18*, 075.  Where  did  you  and  your  brother  go  then? — We  went  out  in  the  public 
road ;  the  public  road  is  convenient  to  my  house,  and  we  were  put  out  in  the  public 
road. 

18,076.  What  was  that  brother’s  name  ?— John. 

18,077.  Did  you  both  go  to  your  other  brother’s  house  then  ? — Yes,  we  went  to 
John’s  house. 

18,078.  Did  you  stop  there  ? — Yes. 

18,079.  How  long  ? — For  a  small  bit. 

18,080.  How  long  ? — About  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

18,081.  Where  did  you  then  go  ? — To  my  brother  Michael’s  house. 

18,082.  How  far  off*  is  that  ? — A  couple  of  small  fields. 

18,083.  How  long  did  you  stay  there  ? — It  was  there  I  was  living. 

18,084.  Did  you  get  police  protection  then  ? — Yes. 

18,085.  Were  you  ever  a  member  of  the  Land  League  or  the  National  League? — 
Well,  I  knew  nothing  of  it  then. 

18,086.  Your  brothers  are  dead  since  ? — Yes. 


Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell. 

18,087.  However,  I  think  at  one  time  you  wanted  to  be  a  member  of  the  Land 
League  ? — Yes,  I  did. 

18,088.  But  you  were  refused  ? — I  was. 

18,089.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  this  occurred  in  June  1880,  did  not  it  ? — Yes. 
18,090.  Now,  was  there  any  branch  of  the  Land  League  at  all  at  Listowel  at  that 
time  ? — I  did  not  hear  anything  about  it. 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  I  think,  my  Lord,  we  have  had  it  before  that  there  was  no  branch 
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at  Listowel  at  this  time ;  in  fact  I  think  the  earliest  branch  in  Kerry  was  a  bou 
December  1880.  This  was  in  June. 

18,091.  I  just  want  to  understand  what  this  case  is.  Your  brother,  I  think,  had 
been  in  the  police,  had  not  he  ? — Yes. 

18,092,  And  he  bought  this  property  that  had  some  tenants  on  it,  and  amongst 
others  this  man  McNamara  ? — Yes. 

18,093.  When  was  McNamara  evicted  by  your  brother  ? — Some  few  years  after  him 
buying  the  place. 

18,094.  When  did  he  buy  it? — I  could  not  exactly  tell  you.  I  took  no  heed  at  all 
in  the  place.  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

18,095,  I  think  if  you  will  try  to  tell  us  about  the  time,  that  is  all  I  want  to  know  ?— ■ 

I  could  not  exactly  tell  you.  I  am  no  scholar.  I  did  not  keep  any  account  at  all  at 
the  time  he  bought  it. 

...  18,096.  We  will  get  it  in  this  way  ;  this  party  visited  you  ? — Yes. 

18,097.  When  do  yot  say  they  visited  you  ? — Sometime  about  last  June  nine  years. 

I  did  not  keep  the  date  of  it. 

18,098.  Last  June  nine  years  ? — Yes  ;  eight  or  nine  years. 

18,099.  Eight  or  nine  years  ? — Yes  ;  I  am  not  sure  which. 

18.100.  Assuming  that  was  about  June  1880,  how  long  before  that  had  McNamara 
been  evicted  ? — Something  about  seven  or  eight  days. 

18.101.  Seven  or  eight  days  before  ;  that  is  what  I  wanted  to  get.  Now  I  think 
the  same  party,  or  at  all  events  a  party,  put  McNamara  in  possession  again  ? — Yes  ;  I 
think  he  was  put  in  possession. 

18.102.  And  then  you  and  your  brother,  or  your  brother  and  you,  put  him  out 
again  ? — Yes,  indeed. 

18.103.  By  force  ? — Yes,  by  force. 

18.104.  There  was  a  regular  auction  ? — Yes. 

18.105.  Did  that  occur  before  they  visited  you  ? — Oh,  no. 

18.106.  All  that  had  occurred  before  they  visited  you,  was  this  eviction  of  McNamara  ? 
—Yes. 

18.107.  How  much  rent  did  McNamara  owe? — As  far  as  I  can  recollect,  according 
to  my  memory,  I  think  he  owed  two  years  rent. 

18.108.  Was  that  after  1879,  and  1880  ? — I  declare  I  could  not  tell  you. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Reid.)  I  have  no  question  to  ask. 

Re-examined  by  Sir  H.  James. 

18.109.  In  answer  to  my  learned  friend  you  said  you  were  refused  admission  to  the 
Land  League.  Was  there  any  reason  given  for  that  refusal  ?— Well,  I  did  not  press 
hard  to  join  it  at  all. 

18.110.  Never  mind  about  pressing  hard,  but  were  you  asked,  or  was  ever  anything 
said  about  your  joining  the  Land  League,  was  any  reason  given  you  why  you  were  not 
allowed  to  join  ? — No,  indeed. 

18.111.  And  you  never  asked? — No. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  My  Lords,  will  you  allow  me  in  relation,  not  to  the  last  case  but  to 
the  one  before,  to  mention  this.  You  will  remember  I  asked  a  question  as  to  whether 
the  witness  had  applied  for  compensation  and  had  received  3001.  The  question  arose 
as  to  the  information  ;  I  do  not  wish  to  do  more  than  refer  you  to  the  19th  section  of 
the  Act  of  1882,  which  I  have  communicated  to  my  learned  friend,  Sir  Charles 
Russell,  under  which  Act  the  application  was  made. 

(The  President.)  What  is  the  chapter  ? 

(Sir  H.  James.)  45th  and  46th  Victoria,  chapter  25,  the  Prevention  of  Crimes  Act, 
1882.  “  Where  it  appears  from  information  upon  oath  and  in  writing  that  anyone  has 

“  been  murdered,  maimed,  or  otherwise  injured  in  his  person,  and  that  such  murder, 
“  maiming,  or  injury  is  a  crime  of  the  character  commonly  known  as  agrarian  or 
“  arising  out  of  any  unlawful  association,  and  an  application  is  made  for  compensa- 
“  tion,”  then  the  machinery  comes  in. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  important  to  find  out,  but  it  appears 
to  me  doubtful  whether  it  was  under  this  Act ;  when  did  he  make  his  application  in 
fact  ? 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  After  the  passing  of  the  Act,  but  it  was  a  retrospective  Act. 
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Thomas  Stretton  sworn,  examined  by  Mr.  Honan. 

18.112.  Were  you  a  bead  constable,  and  did  you  visit  tbe  scene  of  this  outrage  on 
tbis  man  Horgan  ? — Yes. 

18.113.  Can  you  give  us  tbe  date  you  were  there? — On  tbe  20tb  June  1880. 

18.114.  In  wbat  state  did  you  find  tbe  bouse;  did  you  find  tbe  furniture  broken 
up  ? — Yes,  and  I  saw  a  feather  bed  cut  up,  and  tbe  feathers  all  strewn  about  tbe 
fields. 

18.115.  Who  did  you  find  in  possession  ? — Macnamara. 

18.116.  That  was  tbe  former  evicted  tenant  ? — Yes. 

18.117.  Did  you  ask  him  wbat  be  was  doing  in  the  bouse? — No,  but  I  beard  tbe 
question  asked  of  him. 

18.118.  Wbat  did  be  say  ? — He  said  be  was  put  back  tbe  previous  day. 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  I  object  to  tbis  ;  bow  can  wbat  tbe  tenant  said  to  tbis  constable 
be  evidence  ? 

(The  President.)  We  cannot  have  tbis,  and  where  is  the  necessity  for  it  at  all?  I  do 
not  understand  that  any  doubt  was  cast  on  tbe  statement  of  tbe  last  witness. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  Not  at  all. 

(Mr.  Ronan.)  Part  of  tbe  outrage  was  putting  back  tbe  evicted  tenant,  and  it  was 
tbe  nature  of  bis  possession  that  I  wanted  to  show — be  was  there  in  tbe  bouse,  and  tbe 
statement  was  explaining  tbe  nature  of  bis  possession. 

18.119.  Did  you  see  tbis  notice  ( produced )  ? — Yes. 

18.120.  Did  you  see  the  endorsement  on  it  ? — I  did. 

18.121.  Whose  band-writing  is  that  endorsement  in? — Michael  Horgan’s. 

18.122.  He  was  a  police  officer  ? — He  was  a  sergeant  of  police. 

18.123.  And  be  is  dead  ? — He  is. 

18.124.  Is  it  tbe  duty  of  tbe  police  when  they  take  down  one  of  these  notices,  to 
make  a  memorandum  on  tbe  back  of  it. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  He  bad  ceased  to  be  a  police  constable  I  understand. 

18.125.  (Mr.  Ronan.)  No ;  at  tbe  time  be  made  that  memorandum  be  was  a  police¬ 
man,  was  be  not  ? — No,  he  was  retired  on  pension. 

18.126.  Do  you  know  his  writing  ? — Yes. 

(Mr.  Ronan)  I  propose  to  read  that  notice. 

(The  President.)  I  understand  tbe  witness  says  that  be  bad  ceased  to  be  a  police 
officer,  and  be  appears  also  to  have  been  tbe  man  who  bought  the  ground. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  We  do  not  intend  to  prove  tbe  endorsement,  it  was  to  identify 
tbe  document,  it  was  tbe  notice  that  Mr.  Honan  proposed  to  read. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  Very  well,  I  do  not  object. 

18.127.  (Mr.  Ronan.)  “  I  hereby  give  notice  to  any  person  not  to  buy  publicly  or 
“  privately  any  farm  in  tbe  lands  of  Moybella  whilst  tbe  present  tenant  occupies  it  or  for 
“  10  years.  I  give  you  tbis  caution  for  self  sake,  and  if  any  person  shall  persevere  I 
“  trust  in  God  1  will  not  change  my  mind  nor  fear  as  we  are  not  getting  a  right  Land 
“  Bill.  Oppressors  I  am  sure  are  tbe  first  we’ll  kill.  I  tell  Lopp  to  mind  yourself.” 
You  found  that  notice  in  tbe  office  at  Listowel,  did  you  not? — Yes" 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  I  no  not  ask  you  anything ;  we  have  not  beard  any  evidence  that 
tbe  notice  was  ever  put  up  at  all. 

(The  President.)  No. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  It  is  not  worth  while  discussing  it. 

Edmond  Brown  sworn,  examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson. 

18.128.  Where  did  you  live  in  the  year  1880  ? — I  am  a  little  deaf,  sir. 

18.129.  Where  did  you  live  in  tbe  year  1880? — Mullient. 

18.130.  Is  that  near  Killarney  ? — No,  it  is  near  Castleisland. 

18.131.  Wbat  is  tbe  name  of  your  farm  ? — Mullient. 

18.132.  Did  you  know  a  woman  of  tbe  name  of  Horan  ? — I  did. 

18.133.  Had  she  a  farm  near  yours? — She  bad. 

18.134.  Was  she  evicted  in  tbe  month  of  June  1880,  do  you  remember? — She  was 
evicted,  but  not  in  June. 

18.135.  When  was  she  evicted  ? — I  believe  tbe  November  or  December  before. 
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18.136.  For  nonpayment  of  rent? — Yes. 

18.137.  Did  you  take  the  farm? — I  did. 

18.138.  When  did  you  take  it?  —  Well,  I  have  not  the  date  of  the  year  I 
took  it. 

18.139.  But  about  the  time  of  year,  was  it  the  middle  of  the  year,  or  the  summer, 
or  when  ? — About  the  24th  June,  sir. 

18.140.  Did  you  go  to  live  on  the  place  ? — No,  I  was  living  handy. 

18.141.  In  the  month  of  October  in  the  same  year  that  you  took  it,  were  shots  fired 
into  your  house  ? — There  were. 

18.142.  Was  it  in  the  night  time  ? — In  the  night  time. 

18.143.  Were  you  struck  yourself? — I  was  asleep,  the  shots  woke  me — one  shot. 

18.144.  Were  you  struck  ? — No. 

18.145.  Did  you  find  any  bullet  in  the  place? — No,  I  did  not,  it  was  grain. 

18.146.  It  was  shot  ? — It  was  grain  shot. 

18.147.  Did  you  report  that  matter  to  the  police  ? — I  did  on  the  following  day. 

18.148.  Do  you  remember  next  morning  after  that  shot  was  fired  into  your  house 
did  you  find  Mrs.  Horan  back  in  possession  of  this  farm  that  you  had  got  of  hers  ? 
—I  did. 

18.149.  Did  you  report  that  matter  to  the  police,  that  she  was  back  in  possession  of 
the  farm  ? — They  knew  it  themselves. 

18.150.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  her  about  her  being  there  ? — I  forget 
the  words  between  us  now. 

18.151.  But  you  had  some  conversation  ? — I  had  some  conversation,  but  it  does  not 
enter  my  memory. 

18.152.  Did  you  put  her  out  of  possession  in  a  short  time  ? — I  did. 

18.153.  And  did  you  still  hold  on  to  the  farm  ? — I  did. 

18.154.  Were  you  a  member  of  the  League  at  this  time  ? — No. 

18.155.  There  was  a  branch  of  the  National  League,  we  know,  in  Castleisland  ? — 
Yes. 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  Not  at  this  time,  Mr.  Atkinson. 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  I  beg  your  pardon. 

18.156.  Did  you  go  yourself  before  the  League  ? 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  When  ? 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  Shortly  after  you  were  put  back  ? 

(Witness.)  I  did. 

18,157-8.  Can  you  tell  us  the  date  of  your  going  before  the  League? — I  could 
not,  sir. 

18.159.  The  next  witness  will  fix  the  exact  date  ;  at  all  events,  you  went  before 
them  ? — I  did. 

18.160.  Had  anybody  come  to  you,  or  had  you  got  any  message  before  you  went  to 
the  League? — One  of  the  curates  of  Castleisland  sent  me  word  to  come  there. 

18.161.  What  was  his  name? — Father  Murphy. 

18.162.  Did  he  come  himself,  or  did  he  send  a  message? — He  sent  a  message  to  me, 
but  I  forget  who  he  was  now. 

18.163.  Did  you  get  any  message  in  addition  to  that  from  a  man  named  Timothy 
Horan  ? — I  got  a  letter  from  him. 

18.164.  Have  you  got  the  letter  ? — Here  ? 

18.165.  Yes?— No. 

18.166.  What  did  you  do  with  it  ? — I  could  not  tell  you,  I  suppose  I  burnt  it. 

18.167.  Who  was  Timothy  Horan? — He  was  a  member  of  the  League,  I  suppose. 

18.168.  What  was  in  the  letter  ? — Whatever  was  in  it,  it  was  in  it  to  have  us  to  go 
there  to  the  League. 

18.169.  Could  not  you  tell  us  what  was  in  it  better  than  that? — I  could  not,  sir. 

18.170.  Was  there  anything  in  it  why  you  should  go  to  the  League,  or  what  for? — 
I  forget  now. 

18.171.  At  all  events,  did  you  go? — No,  not  then. 

18.172.  You  did  not  go  that  time,  after  that  did  you  get  another  message? — No, 
only  the  message  from  the  priest  to  go  there. 

18.173.  First  you  got  a  letter  from  Timothy  Horne,  and  then  you  got  a  letter  from 
the  priest  ? — Yes. 
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18.174.  After  getting  the  message  from  the  priest,  did  you  go  then  ? — I  did  the 
very  day. 

18.175.  Where  was  the  meeting  held  ? — In  Castleisland. 

18.176.  Was  it  in  a  house? — Yes  in  a  house. 

18.177.  Who  was  in  the  house  ? — I  do  not  know. 

18.178.  Who  were  there,  do  you  remember  ? — Father  Murphy  was  there,  and  Patrick 
Kenny  ;  I  forget  the  rest. 

18.179.  What  was  Patrick  Kenny  in  the  League? — He  was  a  member  of  the 
League. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  that  Kenny  was  president. 

(Mr  Atkinson.)  He  was  president,  but  he  was  afterwards  disqualified. 

18.180.  Was  Timothy  Horan  there? — I  would  not  know  the  man  at  all. 

18.181.  Did  any  person  say  anything  to  you  when  you  went  in? — Father  Murphy 
askad  me  to  give  up  the  farm.  I  told  him  I  had  money  paid  for  it. 

18.182.  Had  you  money  paid  for  it? — I  had. 

18.183.  How  much  had  you  paid  for  it? — 15 1. 

18.184.  When  you  said  you  had  money  paid  for  it  what  did  Father  Murphy  say  ? — 
He  said  I  would  get  the  money  from  the  neighbours. 

18.185.  That  is  the  money  you  paid  for  the  farm  ? — Yes. 

18.186.  Were  you  to  give  it  up  if  you  got  the  money  ? — I  told  him  I  would  give  it 
up  if  I  got  the  money. 

18.187.  Did  you  give  it  up  ? — I  did. 

18.188.  Did  Father  Murphy  pay  you  the  money  ? — No. 

18.189.  Did  you  process  him  for  the  money  ? — I  did. 

18. 190.  In  the  county  court  ? — Yes. 

18.191.  For  the  15 1.  ? — Yes. 

18.192.  At  the  time  you  processed  him  was  Mrs.  Horan  living  in  the  farm  ? — She 
was. 

18493.  You  had  put  her  in  after  going  before  the  Land  League  ? — I  forget  it  now 
altogether. 

18.194.  Had  you  put  her  in,  or  had  she  gone  in  ? — She  got  in  herself. 

18.195.  And  did  you  cease  to  interfere  with  the  land  in  any  way  ? — I  surrendered 
the  land,  sir. 

18.196.  Had  you  a  lease;  was  there  a  lease  of  the  land? — I  believe  I  had. 

18.197.  Did  you  give  that  document,  do  you  remember,  to  the  priest  ? — I  did. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  Do  not  ask  him  those  questions. 

18.198.  (Mr.  Atkinson.)  Did  you  give  up  the  lease  to  anybody? — I  did,  sir,  to  the 
priest. 

18.199.  And  who  was  present  when  you  gave  it  up  ;  was  it  at  the  League  meeting 
you  gave  it  up  ? — It  was  not,  but  in  the  very  house. 

18.200.  In  Mrs.  Horan’s  house  ? — Yes. 

18.201.  And  who  was  present  at  that  time,  do  you  remember? — I  do  not  remember 
now. 

18.202.  The  priest  of  course  must  have  been  there  ? — He  was. 

18.203.  Anybody  else  ? — There  was  more,  but  I  do  not  remember. 

18.204.  Do  you  know  whether  any  of  the  members  of  the  League  were  there  or  not  ? 
— I  could  not  tell. 

18.205.  Do  you  remember  whether  Mr.  Kenny  was  there  ? — Yes,  I  believe  he  was. 

18.206.  You  do  not  know  Timothy  Horan,  you  say  ? — I  do  not  know  Timothy  Horan 
•at  all. 

18.207.  And  when  you  gave  up  the  lease  did  you  then  give  up  all  interference  with 
the  place? — I  did. 

18.208.  Did  Father  Murphy  pay  you  the  1 51.  when  you  processed  him  ? — No. 

18.209.  Did  he  come  into  court  ? — He  did. 

18.210.  Did  you  get  adecree  aganst  him ; — No,  it  was  dismissed.  He  said  he  only 
promised  the  money  conditionally  ;  if  she  got  the  land  I  would  get  the  money. 

18.211.  Did  he  say  where  the  money  was  to  come  from  ? — To  collect  it,  sir ;  he  said 
not  from  the  Land  League. 

18.212.  Are  you  sure  that  he  said  not  from  the  Land  League  ? — I  am  quite 
.certain. 
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(Sir  G.  Russell.)  My  Lords,  this  is  a  man  called  Brown,  whom  my  learned 
friend,  the  Attorney-General,  at  pages  11  and  12  of  his  opening,  announced  as  having 
been  shot. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  I  may  have  made  many  mistakes,  hut  I  should  like  my 
learned  friend  to  refer  to  the  passage  in  which  I  said  that  this  gentleman  was  shot. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  I  will,  indeed.  I  will  just  refer  to  pages  11  and  12  of  the 
second  day.  My  learned  friend  is  referring  to  a  speech  by  this  Rev.  Father  Murphy 
at  the  bottom  of  page  11,  and  the  statement  is:  “I  think  that  the  cause  has  made 

great  progress.  One  good  thing,  you  have  cooked  the  small  land  grabber ;  he  is 
“  done  brown.” 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  That  is  another  man. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  Let  Sir  Charles  Russell  finish. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  I  am  sure  you  are  mistaken.  The  note  of  the  reporter  is 

Boos  for  Brown.”  Brown  is  a  man  who  was  murdered  by  two  men  named  Poof  and 
Barrett.  Your  Lordships  see  the  joke.  It  is  a  very  indifferent  one,  I  admit — “  the 
small  land  grabber  he  is  done  brown.”  That  is  this  Brown. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  My  learned  friend  says  so. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  I  do  say  so. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  Ysu  are  entirely  misinstructed  then. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  Poof  was  executed. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  Yes,  my  Lord. 


Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell, 

18.213.  Did  you  know  the  man  Brown  for  whose  murder  Poof  and  Barrett  were 
hanged.  Do  you  recollect  hearing  of  it  ? — I  did,  sir. 

18.214.  Where  did  he  live  ? — Rawolton. 

18.215.  Had  he  anything  to  do  with  land-grabbing,  or  was  he  ever  accused  of  it, 
that  you  ever  heard  of  ? — He  only  purchased  land,  sir. 

18.216.  Had  he  anything  to  do  with,  or  was  he  ever  accused  of  land-grabbino*  ? — I 

believe  not.  & 

18.217.  Do  you  know  how  many  years  after  the  meeting  at  which  Father  Murphy 
spoke  it  was  that  the  other  Brown  was  murdered  ? — I  do  not. 

18.218.  Was  it  1882,  1883,  or  1884,  or  what  ? — I  could  not  tell  you. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  My  Lords,  it  was  in  September  1882,  I  am  told,  the  other  Brown 
was  murdered.  Ihe  speech  from  which  I  have  read  part  of  my  learned  friend’s 
citation,  was  on  the  11th  September  1881.  I  did  not  refer  to  the  other  man,  Brown, 
at  all,  I  referred  to  this  man.  I  am  told  the  exact  date  of  the  murder  was  the  4th 
October  1882,  I  am  not  telling  it  from  my  own  observation  ;  the  trial  was  said  to  be 
in  December,  and  the  execution  in  January  of  1883,  of  Poof  and  Barrett. 

(The  President.)  It  comes  to  this:  that  from  your  point  of  view,  at  any  rate,  the 
Attorney-General  made  a  mistake. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  Yes;  my  learned  friend  will  quite  see  it  was  a  mistake. 

(The  Attorney- General).  I  made  many  mistakes,  I  am  aware. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  It  is  not  important  as  regards  my  learned  friend’s  mistake  ;  anybody 
and  everybody  have  made  mistakes,  and  I  have  no  doubt  we  shall  make  a  number  of 
them  before  this  case  is  over. 

18,21.).  I  want  you  to  tell  us  a  little  about  this;  you  had  a  farm  of  your  own  on 
which  you  had  a  house,  where  you  lived  ? — Yes. 

18.220.  And  how  many  acres  had  you  ? — About  200  acres,  good  and  bad. 

18.221.  Probably  the  greater  part  of  them  bad,  most  of  them  bad,  was  it  good  land 
or  bad  land  ? — Some  good  and  some  not. 

18.222.  How  far  from  your  own  farm  was  Mrs.  Horan’s  farm  ? — Adjoining  it. 

18.223.  And  how  many  acres  had  she  ? — About  28. 

18.224.  Had  she  a  family  ? — She  had,  and  a  long  one. 

18.225.  Was  she  a  widow  ? — No. 

18.226.  Was  she  not  ? — She  was  not. 

18.227.  AV  as  her  husband  alive  ? — He  was,  but  he  was  in  America. 

Jo  oon-  w^en  was  s^e  tun}ed  out? — I  could  not  tell  you  the  date  of  the  year. 

18,229.  You  must  try  and  get  it  ? — Eight  or  nine  years  ago. 
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18.230.  You  say  that  this  shot  was  fired  into  your  house.  I  have  not  the  least 
doubt  that  that  is  true.  In  1880  ? — In  October  sometime.  I  do  not  know  when 
it  was. 

18.231.  Is  that  right,  am  I  to  take  this,  that  this  attack  was  made  on  you  m 
October  1879  ? — It  was  fired  in  October,  but  I  do  not  know  the  date  of  the  year. 

18.232.  How  long  after  the  eviction  was  it? — I  suppose  about  a  year. 

18.233.  It  was  about  a  year  after  the  eviction  ? — I  believe  so. 

18.234.  Then  may  I  take  it  as  far  as  you  can  tell  that  the  eviction  was  about 
November  or  December  1879,  and  these  shots  were  fired  at  you  about  a  year  after? 
About  a  year  after. 

18.235.  How  long  had  you  been  in  possession  ?— I  was  in  possession  about  six 
months. 

18.236.  And  you  say  that  you  paid  1 51.  ? — I  did. 

18.237.  Who  to  ? — Sir  Maurice  O’Connell. 

18.238.  To  himself,  or  his  agent? — He  was  the  landlord. 

18.239.  You  paid  it  to  himself? — I  did. 

18.240.  Was  that  the  amount  of  the  arrears  that  Mrs.  Horan  owed  ?— Her  arrears 
were  more,  I  believe. 

18.241.  You  did  not  occupy  her  house? — No. 

18.242.  But  merely  tilled  the  land  ? — I  had  the  land. 

18.243.  Was  the  house  vacant,  or  was  it  pulled  down? — It  was  vacant. 

18.244.  How  long  after  these  shots  were  fired  was  it  that  you  got  either  a  message 
or  a  letter  to  go  to  the  Land  League  at  Castleisland  ? — I  could  not  tell  you. 

18.245.  Was  it  a  year  after  ? — It  was  not,  not  a  month  after,  it  was  not  long  at  all 

after,  but  I  could  not  tell  you  how  long. 

18.246.  Just  tell  us  about  how  along  ;  was  it  two  months  ? — About  a  month. 

18^247.  That  would  be  towards  the  end  of  1880;  was  it  near  Christmas  time? — It 

was  about  Christmas  time. 

18.248.  About  Christmas  time  in  1880.  You  know,  do  you  not,  that  the  Land 
League  was  established  in  Castleisland  for  the  first  time  about  Christmas  1880? — It 

was  this  time  established.  . 

18.249.  You  had  not  heard  of  it  before  you  got  that  message  to  go  m  about  Christ¬ 
mas  ? — X  heard  it  was  there  before  I  got  the  message. 

18.250.  But  was  that  the  first  time  you  heard  of  it  ? — I  heard  the  Land  League  was 

there  before  I  got  the  message. 

18.251.  How  long  before?— I  cannot  bring  it  to  memory. 

18.252.  Was  it  a  few  days  or  a  few  weeks  ? — It  was  more. 

18.253.  A  few  weeks  before  ? — It  was. 

18.254.  More  than  that  or  not  ? — I  could  not  tell  you  exactly  how  long  it  was. 

18.255.  You  went  and  you  saw  Father  Murphy  amongst  others  ? — I  did. 

18.256.  And  he  said  if  you  gave  up  the  land  to  the  widow - ?■ — He  asked  me  to 

give  it  up,  and  I  told  him  I  would. 

18.257.  Just  attend  now  ;  is  this  what  he  said  to  you,  tnat  if  you  gave  up  the  land  to 
the  widow  he  would  make  a  collection  amongst  the  neighbours  to  pay  you  back  your 
15/.  ? — That  is  what  he  said. 

18.258.  And  you  promised  to  do  it  ?— I  did  and  I  performed  it. 

18.259.  You  afterwards  processed  Father  Murphy  for  that  15/.  ? — I  did. 

18.260.  And  was  not  the  defence  this  :  that  instead  of  giving  up  the  possession  of  the 
land  to  Mrs.  Horan  you  surrendered  it  to  the  landlord  ? — That  is  the  promise  I  made 

him,  sir.  .  .  .  . 

18.261.  That  is  not  what  he  said,  or  what  you  said,  but  rightly  or  wrongly  was  not 

that  what  Father  Murphy’s  defence  was,  that  instead  of  surrendering  part  of  the  land 
to  the  widow  you  went  and  surrendered  it  to  Sir  Maurice  O’Connell  ?— I  beg  your 
pardon,  I  never  promised  to  give  it  up  only  to  the  landlord. 

18.262.  I  am  asking  you  was  not  that  Father  Murphy’s  defence  that  you  refused  to 

o-ive  it  up  to  the  widow  ? — No. 

°  18,263.  And  that  you  surrendered  it  to  the  landlord? — No,  I  beg  pardon.  He  said 
he  only  promised  the  money  conditionally  that  she  got  the  land,  if  she  got  the  land  I 

would  get  the  money.  ,  .  , 

18,264.  He  promised  you  that  he  would  collect  the  15/.,  and  give  it  to  you  f — 

He  did. 
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18.265.  If  the  widow  got  the  land  ? — I  do  not  remember  those  words  at  all ;  he 
promised  me  the  money. 

18.266.  Did  he  call  any  witness  besides  himself  ? — There  were  plenty  present. 

18.267.  Who  was  the  barrister  the  case  came  before  ? — I  could  not  tell  you. 

18.268.  You  gave  your  evidence  ? — I  did. 

18.269.  And  I  assume  some  attorney  cross-examined  you  ? — I  was  examined. 

18.270.  I  suppose  Father  Murphy  gave  his  evidence  ? — He  did. 

18.271.  And  1  suppose  he  called  some  witnesses,  did  he  not  ? — I  believe  so. 

18.272.  And  the  judge  decided  against  you  ? — He  did. 

18.273.  Dismissed  your  pros  or  process  ? — He  did. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Michael  Davitt. 

18.274.  You  remember  the  great  famine  of  1847  and  1848  ? — Right  well,  sir. 

18.275.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  suffering  in  Kerry  in  those  years? — Yes. 

18.276.  A  great  many  people  died  of  starvation  altogether? — They  did. 

18.277.  And  following  the  famine  there  were  a  good  many  evictions  in  Kerry  ? — 
There  were,  and  are  still. 

18.278.  Do  you  recollect  numerous  evictions  in  1848,  1849,  and  1850  ? — I  do. 

18.279.  The  landlords  encouraged  the  creation  of  large  farms,  did  they  not? — Some 

did. 

18.280.  Was  it  the  rule  in  Kerry  ? — It  was  the  rule  by  big  landlords  to  make  large 
farms. 

18.281.  And  consequently  they  carried  out  a  large  number  of  evictions  on  small 
farms  ? — They  did. 

18.282.  And  those  evictions  created  disturbances,  did  they  not  ? — They  did,  sir. 


Re-examined  by  the  Attorney- General. 

18.283.  Just  listen  to  me ;  how  long,  about,  before  you  got  the  notice  did  you  hear 
of  there  being  a  League  at  Castleisland  ? — I  could  not  tell  you  exactly.  I  believe  it 
was  a  month  or  two,  or  it  may  be  more. 

18.284.  You  have  been  asked  about  what  bargain  you  made.  Did  Mrs.  Horan  go 
into  possession  of  the  land  ? — She  did.  She  got  an  outhouse  from  the  landlord,  and 
the  farm. 

18.285.  So  Mrs.  Horan  did  get  back  into  the  land  which  you  had  occupied  ? — She 
did. 

18.286.  How  long  had  she  been  out  of  possession  before  you  took  the  farm  ? — From 
November  or  December  to  June. 

18.287.  And  then  you  took  it  from  the  landlord,  and  gave  him  1 51.  ? — I  did. 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  When  had  she  got  possession,  if  you  will  ask  for  me  ? 

( The  Attorney-General.)  When  did  Mrs.  Horan  get  possession  of  the  land? 

( Sir  C.  Russell.)  How  long  after  the  process  ? 

( The  Attorney -General.)  But  it  was  not  after  the  process. 

(The  President.)  He  said  before  I  processed  Murphy  for  the  money  Mrs.  Horan 
had  gone  in. 

18.288.  ( The  Attorney- General.)  Did  Mrs.  Horan  go  into  possession  of  the  land  before 
you  processed  Father  Murphy  ? — No. 

18.289.  When  did  she  go  into  possession  ? — I  could  not  tell.  I  daresay  Father 
Murphy  would  give  me  the  money  if  she  was  in  possession. 

18.290.  Who  was  in  possession  at  the  time  you  processed  ? — There  was  nobody  in 
the  house,  sir,  indeed.  She  was  in  the  house,  but  she  had  not  the  land. 

( The  President )  I  am  bound  to  say  we  do  not  see  any  relevancy  in  what  occurred 
afterwards,  whether  she  got  in  or  not  after  tins  process  on  Father  Murphy. 


I 


Sergeant  Christopher  O’Brien  sworn,  examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson. 

18,291.  Are  you  a  sergeant  in  the  Constabulary? — Yes. 
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18.292.  Were  you  protecting  the  last  witness,  Brown,  from  the  month  of  October 
till  December  1880  ? — Yes. 

18.293.  Were  you  living  in  his  house  ? — Yes, 

18.294.  Do  you  remember  one  day  while  you  were  protecting  him,  four  gentlemen 
coming  to  his  house  ? — Yes,  Mrs.  Horan’s  house. 

18.295.  Who  were  they  ? — Father  Murphy,  Patrick  Kenney,  Timothy  Home,  and 
Terence  Rusna. 

18.296.  You  went  to  his  house  in  October  1880,  and  you  protected  him  up  to 
December  of  the  same  year? — Yes. 

18.297.  About  what  time  was  it  in  that  interval  that  these  men  came  ? — About  the 
20th  December. 

18.298.  Did  you  go  with  Browne  to  meet  them  ? — Yes. 

18.299.  Were  you  present  when  Browne  received  any  message  from  them  before  you 
went  to  meet  them  ? — No. 

18.300.  When  you  went  to  meet  them  did  you  continue  present  at  the  interview  that 
took  place  between  them  ? — I  did. 

18.301.  Do  you  remember  what  any  of  these  gentlemen  said  as  to  their  business  with 
Browne? — They  said  they  came  thereto  make  arrangements  with  Browne  and  Mrs. 
Horan  about  a  farm. 

18.302.  Was  any  reference  made  to  the  Land  League  then  ? — There  was  not  that  I 
remember. 

18.303.  Was  any  arrangement  come  to? — The  arrangement  was  that  Browne  was  to 
get  15 1.  which  he  paid  the  landlord  for  the  farm. 

18.304.  Was  it  said,  in  reference  to  what  that  was  paid,  what  for? — For  money  he 
had  paid  for  the  land. 

18.305.  Was  there  any  mention  of  arrears  made? — No. 

18.306.  Did  those  gentlemen  agree  to  that  ? — They  did,  and  Browne  gave  up  the 
lease  he  had  of  the  farm. 

18.307.  Had  Browne  the  lease  with  him  ? — He  had. 

18.308.  Upon  the  promise  being  made  what  did  Browne  do  with  the  lease  ? — There 
was  some  writing  went  on  between  them,  and  Browne  gave  up  the  lease.  There  was 
an  arrangement  made  that  Browne  was  to  get  15L  on  condition  that  he  would  give  up 
the  lease,  and  after  some  writing  Browne  gave  the  lease. 

18.309.  Was  there  a  writing  drawn  up  between  them  ? — There  was. 

18.310.  Who  drew  up  the  writing  ? — I  believe  it  was  Father  Murphy. 

18.311.  Then  you  say  Browne  gave  up  the  lease  ? — He  did. 

18.312.  Did  you  continue  protecting  Browne  after  that  ? — Yes,  until  the  23rd  of 
December. 

{The  President .)  I  must  say  we  are  all  agreed  this  evidence  is  being  pushed  much 
further  than  necessary.  I  cannot  see  its  relevancy  at  all.  Of  course,  the  fact  that  the 
man  was  shot  at,  and  that  as  he  alleges  it  was  under  these  circumstances  that  he  had 
taken  this  farm,  is  material,  but  all  these  details  of  what  occurred  afterwards  I  cannot 
see  the  materiality  of. 

{Mr.  Reid.)  That  fact  has  been  proved  before. 


Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell. 

18,313.  You  understood  that  these  persons  you  have  mentioned,  Father  Murphy, 
Kenny,  Brosnan,  and  Horan,  were  codling  there  to  try  and  settle  a  dispute  between 
Mrs.  Horan  and  Browne  ? — Yes. 


Re-examined  by  the  Attorney- General. 

18.314.  Had  there  been  any  dispute  between  Mrs.  Horan  and  Browne,  as  far  as  you 
know  at  all  ? — There  was  some  dispute  about  the  land. 

18.315.  Except  that  Brown  had  got  into  possession  of  the  land,  do  you  know  of  any 
dispute  at  all? — No. 
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Patrick  Donohoe  sworn,  examined  by  Mr.  Murphy. 

18.316.  In  1881  or  shortly  before,  was  there  a  man  named  Edward  Barry,  a  tenant 
on  Lord  Kenmare’s  estate  ? — Yes. 

18.317.  Did  he  give  up  his  farm  and  go  to  America  ? — Yes. 

18.318.  Did  you  buy  his  interest  in  the  farm,  and  go  into  possession  ? — I  did,  with 
his  free  will. 

18.319.  On  the  night  of  the  18th  December,  I  think  it  was,  perhaps  you  can  set  me 
right  if  I  am  wrong,  in  1881,  do  you  remember  your  house  being  visited  ? — I  do. 

18.320.  Can  you  tell  me  the  date  ? — It  was  the  18th  December,  I  think. 

18.321.  1881  it  is  suggested  to  me  ;  is  that  right  ? — That  is  right. 

18.322.  It  was  about  10  or  11  o’clock  that  the  men  came  to  your  house  ? — It  was. 

18.323.  You  told  me  that  you  paid  90/.,  was  any  of  that  for  arrears  ? — No. 

( Sir  C.  Russell.)  He  did  not  say  that  ? 

18.324.  (Mr.  Murphy.)  What  was  it  for  ? — For  giving  to  the  tenant  for  his  interest 
on  going  out  of  the  country. 

18.325.  The  men  came  at  10  or  11  o’clock  at  night ;  it  was  dark,  I  suppose  ? — It 
was. 

18.326.  Did  they  pull  you  out  of  bed  and  take  you  into  the  yard  ? — I  was  getting 
up.  I  was  up  and  in  the  kitchen  at  the  time  they  got  in. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  Do  not  lead  him. 

18.327.  (Mr.  Murphy.)  You  were  up  in  the  kitchen.  What  led  you  to  get  up? — I 
heard  them  getting  in,  breaking  the  door. 

18.328.  In  consequence  of  hearing  them  breaking  into  the  door,  you  got  up  ? — 
Yes. 

18.329.  What  did  they  do  with  you  when  they  came  in  ? — They  took  me  out  in  the 
yard  and  fired  at  me  after  carrying  me  out. 

18.330.  Were  you  beaten  ? — Yes. 

18.331.  With  sticks  ? — Yes  ;  I  think  it  was  sticks ;  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  with 
sticks. 

18.332.  It  felt  like  sticks  ? — Something  like  that. 

18.333.  You  said  they  fired  at  you  ;  were  you  hit  in  the  ankles  ? — Yes. 

18.334.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  said  anything  to  you  at  the  time  they  fired  at 
you  ? — Never  a  word. 

18.335.  I  think  you  reported  the  outrage  to  the  Killarney  police  ? — It  was  not  I  who 
reported  it ;  I  did  not  know  anything  about  the  police  coming  at  all  till  they  came. 

18.336.  Why  did  you  not  report  it? — The  police  were  in  before  10  minutes,  or  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  I  think,  after  the  outrage. 

18.337.  Then,  I  think,  you  got  police  protection  for  some  three  months  afterwards  ? 
— I  did. 

Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell.| 

18.338.  Where  did  you  pay  the  90 1.  ? — I  paid  it  to  Barry. 

18.339.  Where  did  you  pay  him,  is  my  question  ? — Inside  Lord  Kenmare’s  office. 

18.340.  To  whom  did  you  pay  it? — To  Barry. 

18.341.  What  did  Barry  do  with  it  ? — I  do  not  know. 

18.342.  Do  you  know  what  became  of  that  90 1.  You  say  you  paid  90/.,  did  not 
you  ? — I  did,  to  Barry. 

18.343.  At  the  office  ? — Yes. 

18.344.  Who  was  present?  Was  Mr.  Leonard  there  ? — He  was. 

18.345.  Did  Barry  take  that  money  with  him  ? — He  did.  He  took  it  from  me. 

18.346.  Aye,  aye  ;  but  did  he  take  it  with  him,  or  was  it  paid  to  the  agent,  or  part 
of  it  paid  ? — I  do  not  know  what  he  done  about  it. 

18.347.  Had  Barry  been  processed  by  the  office  ? — I  could  not  tell  you  that. 

18,348-9.  Had  he  been  served  with  any  ejectment  ? — I  cannot  say. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  proved  in  the  evidence  of  Leonard  there 
was  an  ejectment  against  that  man. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  What  page  ? 
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(Mr.  Asquith.)  974. 

(Mr.  Reid.)  It  is  also  there  proved  exactly  what  has  been  proved  to-day,  that  he  was 
moonlighted. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  I  think  it  is  very  material  that  there  was  an  ejectment. 


Denis  Blake,  R.I.C.,  sworn,  and  examined  by  Mr.  Honan. 

18.350.  Were  you  protecting  a  man  of  the  name  of  Browne  near  Lixnowin  the  year 
1885  ? — I  was. 

18.351.  Had  he  taken  an  evicted  farm  belonging  to  Mrs.  Scanlon  ? — He  had. 

18.352.  Was  he  boycotted  at  the  time? — He  was. 

18.353.  Was  he  able  to  get  goods  at  any  place  where  he  was  known  ?— He  was 

not.  #  . 

18.354.  Do  you  remember  on  a  Sunday  in  June  1885  going  to  the  Lixnow  branch  of 

the  Land  League  with  Browne  ? — No,  notin  June  1885. 

18.355.  When  was  it  you  went  ? — March  1886. 

18.356.  Did  you  see  Browne  going  into  the  League  room  ? — I  did. 

18.357.  Did  he  come  out  after  a  time? — He  did,  about  an  hour. 

18.358.  When  he  came  out  what  did  the  people  do  ? — They  cheered  him. 

18.359.  Do  you  know  a  man  named  Doolan  ? — I  do. 

18.360.  What  was  he  in  the  League  ? — He  was  the  secretary. 

18.361.  When  Browne  came  out  did  Doolan  say  anything  to  you  ? — As  he  was  passing 
by  he  said  in  a  jocose  tone  to  the  two  police,  the  other  constable  and  myself,  that  we 
need  not  remain  with  Browne  any  longer,  that  he  was  after  becoming  a  Christian. 

18.362.  You  and  the  other  man  had  been  protecting  Browne? — We  had. 

18.363.  And  you  then  left  him  ? — About  three  weeks  after. 

18.364.  Did  Browne  subsequently  give  up  the  farm  to  Scanlon  ? — He  did. 

18.365.  What  was  the  date  of  this  ? — June  1883. 

Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell. 

18.366.  Is  Browne  here  ? — No. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  My  Lord,  I  think  I  may  as  well  just  now  read,  in  connexion 
with  this,  as  it  covers  this  and  other  cases,  an  article  or  report  in  the  “  Kerry  Sentinel  ” 
of  the  10th  November  1885,  reporting  a  meeting  of  the  Listowel  branch  of  the  Irish 
National  League,  that  is  to  say,  reported  in  the  paper  of  10th  November  1885. 

(The  extract  was  put  in  and  read ,  as  follows.) 

“  The  Irish  National  League,  Listowel  Branch, 

“  Listowel,  Sunday. 

“  To-day  an  unusually  large  and  influential  meeting  of  this  branch  was 

held. 

“  Mr.  John  Stack,  chairman,  presided. 

“  Amongst  those  present  were  Messrs.  J.  Fitzpatrick,  M.A.,  St.  Michael’s 
College,  Listowel ;  R.  Stack,  T.C.,  treasurer ;  M.  J.  Flavin,  hon.  sec. ;  W. 
Hennigan,  P.S.G.  ;  A.  Fitzell,  do. ;  M.  Keane ;  J.  Guerin  (Ballygrinnan),  J. 
O’Connor,  D.  Lyons,  J.  Tobin,  J.  G.  Nolan,  T.C.,  and  R.  Browne,  do. 

“  Alleged  land-grabbing. 

“  The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  read  and  signed, 

“  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  said  the  council  had  the  case  of  Mr.  Denis  Lyons  under 
consideration  just  before  the  meeting  was  commenced,  and  they  were  of  opinion 
that  Mr.  Lyons  had  not  been  guilty  of  what  was  known  as  land-grabbing,  but 
they  thought  that  he  had  done  an  injustice  to  the  struggling  and  overrented 
tenants  of  that  neighbourhood  in  offering  the  Knight  of  Kerry  a  rent  which  was 
exorbitant,  and  which  it  would  be  impossible  for  any  person  to  pay  who  was 
depending  solely  on  the  land,  and  that  Mr.  Lyons  ought  to  surrender  the  farm. 
The  council  were  further  of  opinion  that  men  who  offered  fancy  prices  for  land 
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were  injuring  the  general  welfare  of  the  country,  that  tenants’  interests  ought  to 
be  disposed  of  openly,  and  that  it  would  be  well  if  the  local  branch  of  the  National 
League  were  consulted  beforehand  in  such  matters.  (Hear,  hear.) 

“  Mr.  Lyons  signified  his  intention  of  giving  up  the  land  in  question. 

“Mr.  Michael  J.  Flavin  was  selected  unanimously  secretary  of  the  branch  in 
room  of  Mr.  Murphy,  resigned,  after  which 

“  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  came  forward  amidst  great  cheering  and  said.  Now, 
gentlemen,  before  we  commence  the  business  of  the  League,  I  wish  to  refer  to 
a  matter  to  which  reference  was  made  on  this  day  four  weeks,  we  then  protested 
against  the  action  of  certain  trades  and  shopkeepers  in  the  town  for  supplying 
land  grabbers.  (Hear,  hear).  I  have  been  speaking  since  to  some  of  the  shop¬ 
keepers,  and.  they  have  very  candidly  acknowledged  the  reasonableness  and 
necessity  of  our  action,  in  fact  they  said  we  had  not  taken  action  in  the  matter 
soon  enough.  (Hear,  hear.)  There,  may  be  some  exceptions,  some  who  do  not 
see  matters  in  the  same  light  that  we  do,  but  I  think  they  are  in  a  small  minority. 
(Hear,  hear).  And  I  think  it  very  easy  to  convert  them  to  a  sense  of  their  duty, 
not  by  arguing  or  quarreling  with  them,  but  by  leaving  them  to  their  lonely 
reflections.  (Cheers  and  laughter.)  We  do  not  want  to  put  a  pressure  on  the 
shopkeepers,  but  if  they  deny  themselves  with  the  Husseys  and  the  Sandes,  they 
incur  our  displeasure,  and  I  think  it  will  be  but  a  small  compensation  to  them  for 
provoking  the  anger  of  the  people,  to  receive  a  fortnightly  visit  of  condolence  for 
a  Browne,  a  Grallivan,  or  a  Foran.  (Cheers  and  laughter.)” 

Those  are  three  cases,  two  of  which  have  already  been  referred  to. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  They  had  given  up  at  this  time. 

( The  Attorney -General.)  No,  pardon  me,  they  were  men  who  had  not  given  up  at 
this  time. 

( The  President.)  Do  you  refer  to  Foran,  a  man  who  was  a  witness  here, 

( The  Attorney-General.)  A  man  who  was  murdered,  I  think. 

( The  President.)  We  had  a  witness  of  that  name. 

( The  Attorney  -  General .)  The  father  of  the  witness. 

{Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  I  think  it  ought  to  be  a  matter  of  proof  who  these  people  are. 

( The  Attorney -General.)  It  shall  be  a  matter  of  proof,  but  we  must  go  by  steps.  At 
the  present  time  I  am  referring  to  a  speech  in  which  three  names  are  referred  to,  a 
Browne,  a  Gallivan,  and  a  Foran. 

“  It  is  the  interest  of  us  all  to  forward  the  welfare  of  the  country,  but  it  is 
especially  incumbent  on  the  business  classes  of  the  country  to  discourage  land 
grabbing,  for  land  grabbing  leads  to  the  eviction  of  the  people.  (Cheers.)  Of 
what  use  are  shops  and  stores  if  the  people  are  turned  out  of  the  country.  (Hear, 
hear.)  What  does  land  grabbing  mean  ?  What  are  land  grabbers  ?  They  are 
the  instigators  of  the  Crowbar  Brigade.  (Hear,  hear.)  They  set  that  infamous 
brigade  in  motion,  and  if  the  shopkeepers  supply  such  persons  they  can  scarcely 
fail  to  see  what  a  close  connexion  there  is  between  their  conduct  and  the  action  of 
the  Crowbar  Brigade.  (Cheers.)  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  that  business  should 
see  that  mills  and  shops  are  but  little  wanted  in  a  country  sparsely  peopled  by  a 
few  land  agents  and  grabbers,  or  at  least  by  a  lot  of  farmers  in  a  state  of  perennial 
bankruptcy,  who  never  think,  or  indeed  can  think,  of  paying  anybody  but  the 
rackrenting  landlord.  (Cheers.)  Now,  my  advice  to  you,  gentlemen,  is  to  carry 
out  legitimate  boycotting  in  a  determined  and  stern  spirit;  but  you  must  draw  "a 
distinction  between  private  boycotting  and  legitimate  boycotting.  A  case  of  the 
former  kind  occurred  since  we  met  here  the  last  time,  which  leads  me  to  make 
these  remarks.  Legitimate  boycotting  is  founded  upon  and  justified  by  the 
necessity  that  exists  for  saving  the  people,  and  saving  the  country.  (Cheers.) 
But  private  boycotting  is  prompted  hy  private  animosities  and  trade  jealousies, 
and  is  for  this  reason  unjustifiable  and  contemptible.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  impairs 
the  usefulness  of  such  an  organization  as  this ;  it  rusts  and  blunts  the  keeness  of 
the  weapon  in  the  armoury  of  the  National  League.  (Applause.)  As  an  article 
in  the  “  Freeman  ”  lately  observed,  it  converts  into  a  common  wood-chopper  an 
instrument  which  should  be - ” 
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“  Have,”  I  suppose  it  means — 

“  the  edge  of  a  razor.  (Loud  cheers.)  Carry  on  your  legitimate  boycotting  in 
a  determined  way  to  the  bitter  end,  but  let  it  be  directed  against  exterminators, 
and  against  those  who  are  the  right  hand  men  against  the  aiders  and  helpers  of 
the  evictions  of  the  people.  (Cheers.)  I  turn  now  to  a  more  agreeable  subject.” 

Then  the  rest  of  the  speech  is  about  Stack’s  general  election.  I  need  not  refer  to 
that. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  I  do  not  know  what  the  particular  bearing  of  it  is,  but  in  this 
paragraph  that  is  referred  to  by  my  learned  friend  about  Gallivan  Browne  and  Foran, 
the  words  are  “  I  think  it  will  be  but  a  small  compensation  to  them  for  provoking  the 
“  anger  of  the  people  to  receive  a  fortnightly  visit  of  condolence  for  a  Browne,  a 
“  Gallivan,  or  a  Foran.” 

( The  Attorney- General.)  It  is  “from”  evidently. 

(The  President.)  It  was  because  I  could  not  understand  the  word  “from”  that  I 
interposed. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  My  learned  friend  read  it  “  from.”  It  may  be  or  may  not  be,  but 
the  word  here  is  “  for.”  It  is  always  as  well  to  read  it  accurately. 

(The  President.)  It  seems  to  me  probable  the  word  would  be  “for.” 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  I  think  it  is  quite  possible,  I  do  not  take  quite  the  same  view  as 
my  learned  friend  does.  “  A  visit  of  condolence  for  a  Browne,  a  Gallivan,  or  a 
Foran.”  I  think  we  ought  to  have  evidence  to  show  what  that  means  if  it  has  any 
special  meaning.  I  do  not  know  who  Browne,  Gallivan,  and  Foran  are. 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  They  are  three  men  who  had  given  up. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  Forgive  me,  Sir  Charles,  I  think  we  had  better  deal  with  the 
evidence.  My  suggestion  is  that  Browne,  at  that  time  was  under  police  protection. 

(The  President.)  Foran  is  a  name  we  have  had.  Leaving  out  the  others  I  should 
imagine  it  meant  a  visit  of  condolence  for  something  similar  to  that  which  had  occurred 
with  reference  to  Browne  and  Foran. 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  Your  Lordship  will  remember  we  were  going  to  give  evidence 
about  the  boycotting  of  Foran.  It  was  withdrawn  on  the  suggestion  of  the  other 
side. 

(Mr.  Beid.)  I  do  not  remember  the  circumstance. 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  It  was  so.  It  was  the  tirst  witness  we  called. 


Arthur  Gloster  sworn,  examined  by  Mr.  Murphy. 

18.367.  In  1879  were  you  a  baliff  on  the  Kenmare  Estate  ? — In  the  year  1880. 

18.368.  And  you  live  at  Longfield  which  is  about  a  mile  from  Firies  ? — Yes. 

18.369.  Do  you  remember  a  meeting  being  held  towards  the  end  of  1880  in  that 
neighbourhood  ? — At  Milltown.  I  saw  a  great  number  of  persons  go  in  in  the  morning 
to  Milltown  to  attend  the  meeting. 

18.370.  Up  to  that  time  had  you  been  on  good  or  on  bad  terms  with  your  neigh¬ 
bours  ? — Very  good  terms. 

18.371.  On  the  very  night  of  that  meeting  did  anything  happen  to  you  ? — A  party  of 
men  attacked  my  house  when  they  were  returning  home  from  the  meeting  and  broke 
the  door  through. 

18.372.  Can  you  give  me  the  exact  date  in  November  ? — I  think  it  was  the  21st  of 
November. 

18.373.  Did  they  break  your  doors  and  windows  ? — They  did. 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  Do  not  lead. 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  I  thought  the  fact  of  the  outrage  was  not  disputed. 

18.374.  Were  stones  thrown  into  your  house  ? — They  were. 

18.375.  After  that  date  did  you  have  police  protection  ? — I  did. 

18.376.  Did  you  see  threatening  notices  posted  about  the  place  ? — I  did,  several. 

18.377.  What  was  the  substance  of  the  notices? — Warning  any  person  not  to  speak 
to  me  and  not  to  work  for  me. 

18.378.  How  long  did  that  protection  continue  ? — It  is  still. 

18.379.  I  will  pass  to  1885.  In  September  1885  do  you  remember  a  meeting  at 
Firies  ? — Yes. 
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18.380.  As  the  people  came  home,  was  anything  done  when  they  came  to  your 
house  ? — Nothing  done,  but  the  whole  lot  of  them  booed  and  shouted  when  passing  my 
door  in  returning  home  in  the  evening. 

18.381.  In  November  of  that  year  did  you  have  occasion  to  accompany  the  sheriff 
to  seize  some  cattle  ? — Yes,  for  Lord  Kenmare,  for  rent. 

18.382.  Were  they  put  in  the  pound  at  Firies  and  subsequently  put  up  for  sale  ? — 
They  were. 

18.383.  On  the  day  of  the  sale  did  Mr.  Sheehan,  who  is  now  a  Member  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  come  to  the  sale  ? — He  was  there. 

18.384.  Were  there  many  people?— I  think  about  400  or  500. 

18.385.  And  when  they  were  put  up  for  sale  what  was  the  conduct  of  the  crowd  ? — 
Very  disorderly. 

18.386.  What  did  they  do  ? — They  were  booing  and  shouting,  and  they  insulted 
the  agent,  Mr.  Leonard,  the  sheriff,  and  myself. 

(Mr.  Lockwood,  )I  do  not  know  whether  my  friend  is  going  to  tender  any  evidence  at 
the  present  time  with  regard  to  Mr.  Sheehan,  whose  name  was  mentioned  just  now, 
but  if  that  be  so,  he  being  one  of  those  for  whom  I  appear,  inasmuch  as  he  is  at  present 
in  gaol,  I  should  ask  in  fairness  for  a  speech  which  he  delivered. 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  I  am  not  goiug  to  prove  any  speech.  I  am  merely  going  to  prove 
his  presence. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  Any  evidence  which  is  directed  against  him  individually  I  would 
ask  my  learned  friend  to  postpone  until  he  is  here  to  instruct  me,  with  regard  to  any 
view  he  wants  to  present  to  your  Lordship  as  to  his  conduct  on  any  occasion  which  is 
pointed  to. 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  give  any  further  evidence  except  that  he 
was  there  with  the  crowd  when  the  crowd  were  booing.  That  is  ail  I  propose  to  prove. 
If  my  friend  wishes  any  postponement  I  imagine  that  would  be  reasonable. 

(Mr.  Lochvood.)  No,  not  for  that.  I  thought  my  friend  might  be  going  further. 

(  Witness.)  I  did  not  hear  him  speak  that  day  at  all. 

18.387.  (Mr.  Murphy.)  No,  I  collected  that.  Some  three  weeks  after  that,  do  you 
remember  sending  your  horse  to  be  shod  ? — I  do. 

18.388.  Were  you  able  to  get  it  shod  or  not? — No,  the  smith  told  me  he  was  afraid 
to  shoe  him. 

18.389.  I  think  you  had  to  send  to  Killarney,  which  was  10  miles  away  ? — Yes 

18.390.  When  going  through  the  estate  what,  if  anything,  used  the  people  to  do  ;  used 
they  to  make  any  noise  and  what  sort  of  noise  ? — They  several  times  blew  horns. 

18.391.  When  you  went  through  the  estate? — Yes, 

18.392.  Did  that  sort  of  thing  ever  happen  to  you  before  1880? — Never. 

18.393.  Were  you  able  to  go  about  the  estate  and  do  your  business  without  interrup¬ 
tion  ? — I  was. 

18.394.  On  the  night  of  the  7th  June  1886  I  think  there  was  an  explosion  at  your 
house  ? — There  was. 

(Mr.  Reid.)  That  is  all  proved  before.  There  are  four  pages  of  proof  on  this  subject 
beginning  at  page  980,  even  down  to  the  horn-blowing  in  Leonard’s  evidence. 

(Mr.  Murpjhy.)  There  is  a  difficulty  in  dealing  with  my  learned  friends. 

(Mr.  Reid.)  There  are  four  pages  of  proof  down  to  the  horn-blowing  and  everything 
else  about  Mr.  Gloster  beginning  at  page  979. 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  My  answer  is  there  is  a  difficulty  in  dealing  with  my  learned  friends. 
If  we  are  to  take  it  that  proof  of  the  outrages  and  proof  of  the  alleged  cause  of  the 
outrages  as  appearing  in  the  books  of  the  police  is  to  be  absolute  evidence,  we  know 
where  we  are  :  but  if  my  learned  friends  are  to  be  at  liberty  afterwards  to  say  they 
allege  causes  not  the  real  ones,  we  feel  we  are  in  some  difficulty  in  not  calling  our 
witnesses  to  prove  the  cause. 

(Mr.  Reid.)  My  observation  is  my  learned  friend  has  not  been  dealing  with  the  cause 
of  the  outrage,  nor  with  the  connexion  of  the  Land  League,  but  has  been  merely 
repeating  that  which  has  been  proved  at  length  at  page  979  and  onwards. 

(Mr.  Murpjhy.)  Wo  wish  to  take  your  Lordship’s  opinion  as  to  whether  this  class  of 
evidence  is  to  be  excluded  or  not  ? 

(The  President.)  Of  course,  I  have  not  boon  going  through  it,  as  1  daresay  M.  Reid 
has.  Of  course  I  must  rely  upon  you  not  to  repeat  evidence  which  has  been  given. 
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If  you  base  it  upon  the  principle  you  have  suggested,  I  think  you  are  justified  ; 
namely,  that  you  are  seeking  to  show  what  the  real  cause  was. 

(Mr. ' Murphy .)  Yes,  that  is  it. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  May  I  add  one  word  with  reference  to  what  Mr.  Murphy 
has  said  which  I  entirely  endorse.  We  entirely  feel  what  your  Lordship  has  said,  or 
rather  what  my  learned  friends  have  intimated  with  regard  to  any  shortening  we 
possibly  can ;  but  Sir  Charles  Russell  properly,  if  I  may  humbly  say  so,  from  his 
point  of  view,  made  observations  with  regard  to  the  motive  column.  Now,  it  does 
seem  to  us  that  we,  taking  the  responsibility  ourselves,  must  bring  certain  cases  before 
your  Lordship  which  will  support  and  justify  the  allegations  made  in  the  motive 
column,  unless  an  admission  is  made.  We  quite  agree  that  it  is  a  matter  which  we 
ought  to  shorten  as  much  as  we  possibly  can,  but  your  Lordship  will  kindly  under¬ 
stand  what  we  are  endeavouring  to  do  is  only  to  take  such  of  the  cases  as  have  a 
direct  bearing  upon  the  action  of  the  League,  or  the  injury  to  people  for  non-payment 
of  rent,  for  taking  evicted  farms,  or  for  serving  process  in  the  ordinary  way.  Your 
Lordship  has  really  anticipated  what  I  wish  to  say ;  but  I  say  it  is  upon  that  principle 
that  we  are  proceeding. 

(Mr.  Reid.)  My  only  comment  is  that  the  evidence  has  not  been  directed  to  the 
motive. 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  Your  Lordship  must  decide  that  matter,  not  my  learned  friend. 
There  has  been  some  evidence  given  before.  We  will  do  our  best;  that  is  all  I 
can  say. 

18.395.  Do  you  know  Jeremiah  McMahon,  of  Bushmount  ? — I  do. 

18.396.  Is  he  the  secretary  of  the  Firies  branch  of  the  League  ? — He  is. 

18.397.  Is  he  the  secretary  of  the  Firies  branch  of  the  League  ? —  believe 
he  is. 

18398.  A  year  or  a  year  and  a  half  after  going  did  he  use  language  to  you  publicly  ? 
— He  did,  sir,  at  the  railway  station. 

18.399.  Of  what  character? — Why,  insulting  me  very  much  and  called  me 
names. 

18.400.  What  names  ? — Bailiff,  and  that  no  one  should  stand  where  I  be.  He  was 
drunk  at  the  time. 

18.401.  Did  you  take  him  before  the  magistrate  ? — The  police  summoned  him  and 
bound  him  over  to  the  peace. 


Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell. 

18.402.  How  long  have  you  been  in  this  position  of  bailiff? — I  have  been  about  18  or 
20  years  altogether  ;  eight  years  as  estate  bailiff. 

18.403.  Is  your  local  name  Driver  ? — Yes. 

18.404.  On  Lord  Kenmare’s  estate  ? — Yes. 

18.405.  I  suppose  that  comes  from  the  part  of  your  business  being  to  drive  the  cattle 
you  seize  ? — Yes,  and  rent  warrants  and  notices  to  pay  rents. 

18.406.  You  execute  rent  warrants  for  seizure  ? — Yes. 

18.407.  You  have  been  there  20  years  you  say  ? — Not  as  estate  bailiff,  but  for  the 
last  eight  years  as  estate  bailiff. 

18.408.  Only  eight  years  ? — Yes. 

18.409.  That  would  bring  you  only  to  1879  and  1880  ? — Yes. 

18.410.  But  you  have  only  been  estate  bailiff  that  time  ? — Yes,  but  I  have  been 
gamekeeper  about  20  years. 

18.411.  Is  that  a  popular  person  in  the  country  ? — No,  it  is  not. 

18.412.  A  gamekeeper  ? — Well,  I  never  was  insulted  in  any  way  before  the  year 
1880. 

18.413.  Are  you  a  farmer’s  son  yourself? — I  have  a  farm  myself. 

18.414.  How  many  acres  do  you  farm  ? — About  30  acres. 

18.415.  You  can  tell  us  probably  ;  do  you  recollect  were  the  years  before  1878  and 
1879  pretty  prosperous  years  ? — Well,  I  believe  1879  was  a  bad  year. 

18.416.  Before  1878  and  1879  there  were  some  good  years,  were  there  not  ? — Yes, 
there  were. 
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18.417.  There  were  not  many  evictions,  were  there  ? — Well,  I  was  not  accustomed  to 
the  estate  at  that  time. 

18.418.  Tell  us  have  you  any  recollection  ? — I  do  not  think  there  was. 

18A19-  Were  there  a  good  many  notices  of  evictions  in  1879,  1880,  and  1881  ? — 
Well'  the  part  of  the  estate  that  I  had  business  on,  there  was  not  many  on  my  part. 

18. 420.  Were  there  a  good  many  on  the  estate  ? — I  could  not  say ;  there  are  three 
more  bailiffs  on  the  estate  besides  myself. 

18.421.  Three  other  men  drivers  besides  yourself  ? — Yes. 

18.422.  Had  you  yourself  upon  the  property  of  the  estate  for  which  you  were  acting, 

served  distress  notices  ? — I  had. 

18.423.  And  had  you  distrained  ?— I  had  not  in  1880. 

18.424.  When  first,  in  1881  ? — I  think  the  first  in  1885  in  my  district. 

18,' 425.  The  first  actual  distress  that  you  made  ? — Yes. 

18.426.  But  you  had  served  ejectment  notices  before  that  ? — Yes,  I  had. 

18.427.  A  good  many  of  them  ? — Yes,  I  had. 

18.428.  And  seized  cattle,  had  not  you  ? — No,  I  had  not  before. 

18.429.  You  had  not  before  1885  ? — No. 

18.430.  Have  you  seized  the  potatoes  in  the  house  under  a  distress  for  rent  ? — I  do 
not  recollect  it. 

18.431.  Did  you  not  ? — I  seized  cattle,  and  corn,  and  hay. 

18.432.  Did  you  not  seize  potatoes  in  the  house  ? — Well,  I  do  not  remember. 

18.433.  Just  let  me  understand.  The  meeting  in  November  1880  was  held  at  Mill- 
town  ? — Yes. 

18.434.  Do  you  recollect  who  were  the  speakers  who  attended  it? — I  could  not  say. 

18’435.  Did  you  go  to  the  meeting  ? — No,  I  never  attended  the  meetings. 

1 8*436.  The  meeting  of  September  1885,  do  you  know  who  attended  that  meeting  ? 
—I  could  not  say  ;  that  was  held  in  Firies.  I  could  not  say  who  attended. 

18.437.  I  did  not  catch  it,  but  I  am  told  you  said  something  about  an  explosion? — 
Yes,  on  the  7th  June  1886. 

18.438.  What  was  it? — Well,  I  could  not  say  what  it  was.  There  was  a  gun  and 
revolver  found  on  the  place  where  the  explosion  took  place,  quite  close  to  my  house. 

18.439.  A  gun  and  revolver  found  near  the  place  ? — Yes,  quite  close  near  the  place  ; 
about  10  or  15  yards  off  the  house. 

18.440.  A  gun  and  a  revolver  ? — Yes,  they  were  at  my  place. 

18.441.  Who  found  it  ? — The  police  and  myself ;  they  were  at  my  place.  I  was  with 
them  at  the  time. 

18.442.  I  do  not  know  what  the  explosion  was ;  what  do  you  say  the  explosion  was  ? 
— I  could  not  tell  you. 

18.443.  Did  you  notice  or  observe  what  it  was  ? — I  saw  a  deep  hole  in  the  ground, 
about  two  feet  square,  and  the  earth  all  torn  up. 

18,441.  Where  abouts  ? — About  20  or  25  yards  from  the  house,  and  the  police  found 
two  pairs  of  shoes  and  a  hat  quite  close  to  the  house. 

18.445.  Found  a  pair  of  shoes  and  a  hat  ?— Yes  ;  the  shoes  were  not  close,  but  the 
hat  was  quite  close  to  where  the  explosion  took  place. 

18.446.  The  hat  was  quite  close  to  where  the  explosion  took  place  ?  4es. 

18.447.  This  was  about  25  yards  from  the  house  ? — Yes. 

18.448.  In  the  road,  or  yard,  or  what? — In  the  field. 

18.449.  In  the  open  field  ? — In  the  corner  of  the  garden. 

18.450.  Twenty-five  yards  from  the  house  ? — Yes. 

18.451.  Was  it  near  any  other  building  ? — No,  it  was  not. 

13.452.  That  struck  you  as  a  funny  thing,  did  not  it  ? — I  could  not  find  what  was 
the  cause  of  it,  or  what  it  was  for. 

18.453.  Was  it  some  time  before  you  found  the  gun  and  revolver? — I  found  the  gun 
and  revolver,  just  about  half  an  hour  after,  a  few  minutes  after. 

18.454.  So  that  the  ruffians  who  had  done  this  had  left  a  hat  and  a  pair  of  shoes,  a 
gun  and  a  revolver  ? — Yes,  a  gun  and  revolver  loaded. 

18.455.  And  nobody  to  be  seen? — No. 

18.456.  What  time  did  you  and  the  police  go  out? — We  went  out  a  few  minutes 
after  it  occurred. 

18.457.  How  many  minutes  after  it  occurred  ? — As  soon  as  we  were  dressed  we  went 
out,  after  it  occurred. 
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18.458.  How  many  police  had  you  in  the  house  at  that  time  ? — Three. 

18.459.  Boarding  and  sleeping  at  your  house  ? — Not  at  the  same  house,  but  close  to 
where  I  lived,  about  20  yards. 

18.460.  In  an  outhouse  ? — In  another  house  of  mine. 

18.461.  Were  there  three  policemen  all  taking  their  rest  the  same  time  ? — Well,  I 
think  they  were  in  bed.  They  were  inside,  anyway,  in  the  house. 

18.462.  None  of  them  were  patrolling  about  the  place,  as  far  as  you  know? — I  could 
not  say.  I  do  not  think  they  were. 

18.463.  Did  you  hear  the  sound  of  the  explosion  yourself  ? — I  did,  sir. 

18.464.  Then  you  got  up  and  dressed  ? — Yes. 

18.465.  And  you  went  to  where  the  police  were  ? — The  police  called  to  my  door, 
they  did,  and  asked  me,  “  Did  I  hear  any  explosion  or  any  great  report  ?  ”  I  told  them 
I  did,  and  we  went  out  and  searched  all  round  the  place. 

18.466.  What  hour  was  this  ? — About  2  o’clock  in  the  morning. 

18.467.  What  time  of  the  year? — The  7th  June. 

18.468.  So  that  it  was  near  daylight? — Very  near  daylight. 

18.469.  So  that  you  could  see  about  you  pretty  well  ? — It  was  daylight  about  half 
an  hour  after. 

18.470.  You  could  see  nobody  in  sight  ? — No. 

18.471.  Did  they  go  to  look  after  anybody? — They  did.  They  found  tracks  of 
bare-feet  men  in  the  place. 

18.472.  Where  were  the  tracks  ?— Just  were  the  gun  was  found. 

18.473.  How  far  was  that  from  the  pit  which  was  dug.  25  yards  ? — The  gun  was 
found  about  15  yards  from  the  place,  and  the  revolver  close  to  the  spot. 

18.474.  Where  was  the  gun  found  ? — Outside  the  ditch  in  the  garden. 

18.475.  And  traces  of  men  ? — -Bare  feet. 

18.476.  Bare  feet,  was  it? — Yes. 

18.477.  Traces  of  bare  feet? — Yes. 

18.478.  Where  were  the  traces  of  the  bare  feet  ? — We  found  them  on  the  spot  where 
the  gun  was 

18.479.  That  was  10  yards  from  the  pit  ? — Yes. 

(Mr.  Reid.)  I  have  no  questions. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Davitt. 

18.480.  Was  there  grass  about  where  the  gun  and  revolver  were  found  ? — There 
was  grass,  and  it  was  on  the  verge  of  the  dyke.  There  was  a  little  ditch  close 
there. 

18.481.  Was  the  trace  of  the  feet  on  the  grass  ? — On  the  side  of  the  ditch.  There 
was  a  little  ditch  about  a  foot  and  a  half. 

18.482.  It  was  on  the  side  of  the  ditch — was  it  clay  ? — Well,  it  was  clay. 

18.483.  ( Sir  G.  Russell.)  I  have  forgotten  to  ask  you.  What  does  your  family 
consist  of.  Have  you  grown-up  sons  ? — I  have. 

18.484.  Where  they  in  the  house  with  you  ? — There  was  some  in  the  house  at  the 
time. 


Re-examined  by  the  Attorney- General. 

18.485.  One  word  in  reference  to  the  processes  you  served.  I  think  you  said  you 
had  not  previously  been  bailiff.  Did  you  serve  [whatever  processes  were  given  you 
by  Mr.  Leonard  ? — I  did. 

18.486.  You  had  nothing  to  do  with  serving  processes  yourself? — No. 

18.487.  You  only  served  what  you  got  ? — Yes. 

( The  Attnrney- General.)  I  must  ask  your  Lordship  kindly  to  make  a  note  with 
reference  to  the  case  proved  half  an  hour  ago,  which  was  suggested  to  have  been  a 
private  grievance,  and  you  rather  intimated,  and  we  accepted  that  view.  It  is  the 
case  of  Edward  or  Edmund  Brown,  where  a  woman  of  the  name  of  Horan  had 
previously  been  in  occupation  of  the  farm.  You  remember  a  case  of  15/.  was  paid  at 
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the  time,  but  the  suggestion  of  Sir  Charles  Russell  was,  that  it  was  a  private 
grievance. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  No,  I  made  no  such  suggestion.  It  was  with  reference  to  Galvin 
that  suggestion  was  made. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  I  desire  to  prove  this.  It  is  the  “  Kerry  Sentinel  ”  of  the 
21st  December  1880.  Castleisland  Land  League.  We  put  in  the  whole  report,  but 
I  will  only  read  so  much  as  is  material  for  my  purpose.  “  Special  meeting  of  this 
“  branch  of  the  Irish  National  League,  held  on  Tuesday  to  consider  some  urgent 
“  cases.  Mr.  P.  D.  Kenny,  President,  in  the  Chair.  After  the  enrolment  of  some 
“  members,  the  Chairman  said :  Rev.  Father  Murphy  and  Gentlemen,  I  am  glad  to 
**  have  to  inform  you,  that  Browne  of  Scartaglin  is  to  come  before  the  meeting  to-day, 
“  and  I  believe  it  is  the  united  action  of  the  Land  League  that  has  forced  him  to 
“  give  up.  Browne  here  entered  the  room  guarded  by  two  policemen  with  loaded 
“  rifles,  and  followed  by  a  vast  crowd  ”  ;  and  then  followed  the  discussion,  the  whole 
of  which  I  refer  to,  and  put  in.  I  need  not  read  it  now.  I  put  it  all  in,  I  only  desire 
to  supplement  that  evidence  about  Mr.  Browne’s  case. 

The  report  was  put  in  but  not  read,  and  is  as  follows  : — 

“  Chairman  : — Well,  Mr.  Browne,  are  you  going  to  give  up  your  land,  I  mean 
Horan’s  farm  ? 

“  Browne  : — I  am  not.  (Sensation.)  I  will  give  it  up  to  the  man  that  gave 
it  to  me — Sir  Maurice  O’Connell — and  I  was  not  forced  by  the  landlord  to  take  it. 
It  was  my  father  that  got  this  land  for  Keane  from  the  landlord,  and  I  thought  as 
it  was  going  to  any  other  one  I  ought  to  get  it,  and  if  I  thought  it  was  any  harm 
to  take  it  I  would  not - 

“  A  voice : — Give  it  up  now,  and  it  will  be  all  right. 

“  Browne : — I  can’t  stir  with  the  blackguards.  (Sensation,  and  cries  of 
withdraw  that.) 

“  Rev.  A.  Murphy  : — He  did  not  intend  that  expression  for  the  members  of 
the  League. 

“  Browne : — Oh,  I  did  not,  father.  It  was  the  little  lads  of  the  town  and  the 
auld  women  that  can’t  let  me  alone. 

“  Chairman  : — What  did  you  pay  the  landlord  for  this  land  ? 

“  Browne  : — I  paid  him  a  year’s  rent,  sir — 15Z. — and  the  cost  of  a  lease. 

“  A  voice  : — How  soon  you  took  it  out.  (Hear,  hear,  and  laughter.) 

“  Browne  : — Look. 

“  Rev.  Father  Murphy: — Unless  you  keep  order  I  certainly  shall  have  the 
room  cleared. 

Chairman  : — “  Is  the  15?.  and  the  price  of  the  lease  in  Sir  Maurice’s  pocket 
now.” 

“  Browne  : — It  is  so.” 

“  Chairman  : — You  should  get  back  that  money  from  him. 

“  Browne  : — Out  of  hell  there  is  no  redemption  (laughing). 

“  Chairman : — Have  you  not  the  land  now  a  year,  and  really  it  should  be 
worth  the  rent. 

“  Rev.  Father  Murphy  : — I  am  aware  it  is  worth  too  little,  and  I  am  aware 
also  that  there  can  be  very  little  expected  from  Sir  Maurice  O’Connell.  I  wrote 
to  him  in  the  beginning  of  this  business,  and  he  had  not  the  common  courtesy  of 
replying.  (Oh,  Oh.)  The  Yen.  Archdeacon  O’Connell  then  wrote  to  him  (Sir 
Maurice),  and  he  gave  one  fortnight’s  time  to  see  if  poor  Horan  would  send  money 
from  America.  (Oh,  Oh.)  Before  you  to-day  stands  poor  Mrs.  Horan  the  picture 
of  misery.  Her  husband  in  America,  and  her  two  children  in  eternity  since  this 
eviction.  (Murmurs). 

“  Chairman  : — On  what  terms  will  you  give  up  this  land,  Browne? 

“  Browne : — If  I  got  my  money,  sir,  I  have  no  hold  of  it. 

“  Father  Murphy  : — You  will  get  the  15Z.  and  give  up  the  poor  woman’s  land. 
I  will  make  it  up  for  you. 

“  A  voice  : — He  should  give  it  up  without  anything. 

“  Father  Murphy ; — I  will  lend  myself,  then,  and  let  him  (Browne)  give  up 
the  land.  (No,  no),  we  will  make  up  amount  you  want,  Father  Murphy.) 
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“  Father  Murphy  : — Now,  Browne,  you  will  get  15/.  for  giving  up  this  land  to 
Mrs.  Horan,  and  have  no  more  to  do  with  it, 

“  Browne  : — No,  sir.  I  will  give  it  up  to  Sir  Maurice — Maurice  O’Connell,  the 
man  that  gave  it  to  me.  What  would  I  do  if  he  turned  me  out  of  my  own  farm  ? 

“  Chairman  : — I  am  sure  Sir  Maurice  would  not  be  guilty  of  any  such  thing, 
and  I  believe  you  do  intend  giving  up  this  land,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
respected  priest  has  guaranteed  you  the  amount  you  required. 

“  Browne  : — Oh  sure,  sir,  I  will  take  Father  Murphy’s  word  for  it.  I  was 
never  warm  enough  to  take  this  land.  It  was  12  months  ago  since  I  took  it. 

“  Father  Murphy  : — I  passed  by  that  land  some  few  weeks  after  the  eviction, 
and  spoke  to  some  men  on  the  road,  and  said  that  no  man  will  take  that  land. 

“  Browne : — I  did  not  hear  you,  sir,  and  my  hearing  then  was  better  than 

now. 

“  Father  Murphy  : — Your  what  ? 

“  A  voice : — He  says,  father,  his  hearing  is  bad  from  the  buckshot. 
(Laughter.) 

“  Father  Murphy  : — Now,  will  you  give  up  this  land  to  Mrs.  Horan  ? 

“  Browne : — I  will  give  it  up  to  the  man  that  gave  it  to  me,  Moyninan  land, 
Sir  Maurice’s  land. 

“  Chairman : — You  should  give  it  up  to  Mrs.  Horan,  and  not  to  Sir  Maurice. 

“  A  member : — Sir  Maurice  is  going  to  turn  the  house  into  a  police  barracks. 

“  A  voice  : — If  he  does  he  will  have  to  turn  his  own  house  into  another 
barracks.  (Hear,  hear,  and  laughter.) 

“  Another  voice : — If  you  are  put  out  you  will  be  put  in  again,  and  mind 
it  better  than  the  two  policemen  would  mind  you.  (Laughter.) 

“  Father  Murphy  : — I  certainly  will  clear  the  room  if  this  is  persisted  in. 

“  Chairman  : — Take  away  your  stock  now  off  the  land. 

“  Browne : — I  will,  sir.  You  ought  to  see  after  that  affair,  though. 

“  Chairman  : — What  affair  ? 

“  Browne  : — You  know  it  well. 

“  Chairman  : — Really,  I  do  know  what  affair  you  mean. 

“  A  member : — He,  Browne  (the  suspected)  has  been  the  cause  of  the  death 
of  Mrs.  Horan’s  son,  who  it  is  supposed  died  of  fright,  and  the  inquest  is  to  be 
held  on  Thursday. 

“  Browne  : — I  never  intended  doing  the  child  any  harm,  and  I  am  not  a  bit 
afraid,  but  I  will  get  out  of  it,  too. 

“  Chairman : — We  have  nothing  to  do  with  that  matter. 

“  Fattier  Murphy  : — What  we  propose  to  you  is — 3  members  of  this  League 
will  go  home  to  your  place.  You  will  then  give  up  possession  to  Sir  Maurice’s 
man,  and  he  is  then  to  hand  back  that  possession  to  Mrs.  Horan,  and  you  will  get 
the  15/. ;  but  as  a  matter  of  course  an  agreement  will  be  drawn  up  which  you  all 
will  have  to  sign. 

“  Browne  : — I  am  satisfied  with  that,  father.  (Hear,  hear.) 

“  A  member  : — Sir  Maurice  will  pay  back  the  money  to  Browne. 

“  Chairman  : — Has  Browne  has  said  himself,  out  of  hell  there  is  no  redemp¬ 
tion. 

“  Father  Murphy  : — Now,  Browne,  write  to  Sir  Maurice  to  state  our  terms, 
and  I  am  sure  he  will  agree  to  them. 

“  Browne  : — I  am  afraid  he  will  not,  sir.  Would  not  he  write  to  him. 

“  Father  Murphy  : — Very  well,  we  will  write  to  him,  and  now  that  we  have 
done  with  you  so  far  I  see  two  policemen  in  the  room.  In  the  name  of  God  tell 
these  men  you  do  not  want  them  any  longer.  Go  home  and  mind  your  business. 

“  A  voice  : — Give  them  (the  policemen)  two  glasses  of  whiskey  each  and  lead 
them  in  town  after  you.  (Cheers  and  laughter,  amid  which  Browne  withdrew). 

“  The  meeting  shortly  after  terminated.” 

Johanna  Brown  sworn,  examined  by  the  Attorney-General. 

18.488.  Was  your  husband  a  tenant  of  Colonel  Rowan? — Yes,  he  was. 

18.489.  Did  your  husband  buy  a  townland  from  Colonel  Rowan  ? — Yes. 
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18.490.  There  were  two  tenants  on  it  named  Fitzgerald  ? — Yes. 

18.491.  Was  your  husband  ever  a  member  of  the  League? — No. 

18.492.  I  do  not  know  the  year,  the  3rd  of  October  I  think  it  was,  but  what 
was  the  year  in  which  your  husband  was  shot? — Six  years  ago,  I  think. 

18.493.  Very  well,  I  daresay  it  is. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  The  date  I  was  told  was  the  4th  of  October  1882. 

( The  Attorney-General.)  3rd  of  October  1882.  Was  your  husband  at  work  in  his 
field?— Yes. 

18.494.  Was  that  a  part  of  the  land  he  had  bought,  or  near  to  it  ? — In  his  own 

field. 

18.495.  His  own  field? — Yes. 

18.496.  Was  that  anywhere  near  to  the  land  he  had  bought? — The  next  field 

to  it. 

18.497.  Was  he  shot.  You  heard  some  shots? — Yes. 

18.498.  You  ran  out  and  you  saw  two  men  run  away? — Yes, 

18.499.  Your  husband  died  almost  immediately  ? — Yes. 

18.500.  Two  men  named  Poof  and  Barrett  were  afterwards  convicted  of  that 
murder? — Well,  they  were. 

18.501.  Prior  to  your  husband  being  shot,  had  he  been  on  good  terms  with  his 
neighbours  ? — He  was. 

18.502.  Except  having  bought  this  land,  do  you  know  of  anything  against  your 
husband  at  all  ? — No. 


Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell. 

18.503.  Who  were  these  men  Poff  and  Barrett ;  were  they  men  in  the  neighbourhood 
at  all,  or  neighbours  of  yours  ? — Barrett  was  a  neighbour. 

18.504.  How  far  was  he  living  from  you? — Not  far. 

18.505.  And  Poff,  where  did  he  live? — I  could  not  tell  you.  I  did  not  know 
how  far. 

18.506.  Was  he  a  stranger  to  you  ? — He  was  a  stranger  to  me. 

18.507.  Barrett,  as  I  understand,  was  a  neighbour,  but  Poff  was  a  stranger? — Well, 
he  was  a  stranger  to  me,  and  I  did  not  know  him. 

18.508.  Do  you  know  whether  he  lived  at  all  in  your  neighbourhood,  Poff? — I  could 
nob  tell  you. 

18.509.  As  far  as  you  know  he  did  not  ? — I  did  not  know  him  as  a  neighbour. 

18.510.  You  did  not  know  anything  about  him? — No. 

18.511.  I  may  ask  you  this  question.  Has  it  ever  been  in  any  way  suggested  that 
any  complaint  was  made  by  the  Land  League,  or  any  members  of  the  Land  League, 
of  anything  that  your  husband  had  done  ? — I  do  not  remember  anything. 

18.512.  You  never  heard  of  any  such  thing? — No. 

18.513.  Did  you  ever  know  or  hear  of  your  husband  being  in  any  way  referred  to 
directly  or  indirectly  by  any  member  of  the  Land  League,  or  at  any  Land  League 
meeting  ? — I  do  not  know. 

18.514.  As  far  as  you  know  did  anything  of  the  kind  ever  occur?  —  I  never 
heard  it. 


Re-examined  by  the  Attorney-General. 

18.515.  One  question  I  ought  to  have  asked  you,  and  if  necessary  my  friend  Sir 
Charles  Russell  can  cross-examine  afterwards.  After  the  murder  were  you  put  under 
police  protection  ? — Yes. 

18.516.  Had  you  any  difficulty  in  getting  food.  Answer,  please,  Mrs.  Browne  ? — I 
do  not  understand. 

18.517.  Had  you  to  get  the  police  to  get  food  for  you? — No,  sir. 

18.518.  How  did  you  get  it? — I  got  it  from  the - 

18.519.  How  did  you  get  it? — From  where  I  was  gotting  it  always. 

( The  Attorney -General.)  I  will  call  the  further  evidence  in  connexion  with  this  case. 
He  is  a  witness  who  has  to  prove  a  great  deal  more,  but  I  only  call  him  now  for  this 
purpose. 

U  55G96.— Ev.  22. 
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Inspector  William  Henry  Rice  sworn,  examined  by  the  Attorney-General. 

18.520.  I  think  you  are  a  District  Inspector  of  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary  ? — 
Yes. 

18.521.  Are  you  stationed  at  Castleisland  at  the  present  time  ? — Yes. 

18.522.  I  am  not  going  into  the  general  history  of  your  evidence,  but  the  principal 
part  of  the  time  were  you  at  Listowel  ? — Yes,  I  was  at  Listowel  from  August  1886  to 
May  1887. 

18.523.  In  November  1886  were  you  escorting  or  taking  charge  of  prisoners  from 
Tralee  to  Cork  city  for  trial  at  the  winter  assizes  ? — Yes. 

18.524.  How  many? — I  think  there  were  43. 

18.525.  What  were  the  principal  nature  of  the  charges  of  these  men? — Well,  I  think 
what  the  majority  were  charged  with  was  what  is  commonly  called  moonlighting, 
Whiteboyism,  in  fact. 

18.526.  Firing  at  the  police,  and  slaughtering  cattle,  and  things  of  that  kind  ? — 

Yes. 

18.527.  Now  when  you  got  to  Cork  was  there  a  large  crowd  there? — Yes,  a  very 
large  crowd. 

18.528.  Did  you  see  any  Members  of  Parliament  with  the  crowd? — Well,  I  did  not 
know  any  at  the  time. 

18.529.  Do  you  know  now  ? — Yes. 

18.530.  Who  ? — Well,  I  saw  a  man  who  turned  out  afterwards  to  be  John  O’Connor, 
who,  I  understand,  is  a  member  of  Parliament. 

18.531.  Anyone  else  ? — Not  that  I  know  of. 

18.532.  Now  did  you  see  this  tall  gentleman;  is  he  a  tall  man,  Mr.  John  O’Connor? 
— Yes. 

( Sir  C.  Russell.)  What  was  he  doing  ? 

18.533.  {The  Attorney- General.)  Did  you  see  him  doing  anything  in  connexion  with 
the  crowd  ? — Yes,  he  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  leader  of  the  crowd  leading  the 
mob. 

18.534.  Did  you  see  him  do  anything  with  his  hat? — I  did.  I  saw  him  continually 

taking  off  his  hat  and  waiving  it  over  his  head  and  shouting. 

18.535.  What  did  he  call  out  ? — I  heard  him  myself  call  out,  the  whole  crowd  were 
calling  out  and  cheering  and  yelling  as  loud  as  they  could,  but  I  heard  this  man, 
whom  I  did  not  know  at  the  time,  he  was  standing  at  the  corner  of  the  street,  and  he 
was  calling  out,  he  was  cheering  at  the  time,  and  calling  out  “  Down  with  British  law ; 
“  down  with  Cork  jurors,”  and  he  was  cheering  for  Poff  and  Barrett. 

18.536.  “  Three  cheers  for  Poff  and  Barrett.”  Did  you  hear  him  say  that  ? 

{Sw  G.  Russell.)  Pie  did  not  say  three  cheers. 

18.537.  {The  Attorney-General.)  I  will  get  what  he  said.  As  near  as  you  can  repeat 
what  you  said,  what  you  say  he  said  ? — I  heard  him  distinctly  cheering  for  Poff  and 
Barrett,  and  down  with  Cork  jurors,  and  down  with  British  law. 

18.538.  Did  any  of  the  other  people  shout  out  either  against  the  jurors,  or  cheer  for 
Poff  and  Barrett  ? — The  whole  crowd  were  repeating  the  very  same  cries. 

18.539.  When  this  tall  gentleman,  whom  you  now  say  you  know  to  be  Mr.  John 
O’Connor,  shouted  or  cheered  for  Poff  and  Barrett,  did  you  say  anything  to  him  ? — 
Well,  it  was  when  he  called  out  “  Down  with  British  law,”  he  was  like  at  my  elbow  at 
the  time,  and  I  did  speak  to  him,  and  I  told  him  he  should  be  cautious  what  he  was 
saying,  and  what  he  was  doing. 

18.540.  Did  you  know  at  the  time  what  Poff  and  Barrett  were,  and  who  they  were  ? 
— I  knew  they  were  men  who  were  executed  for  the  murder  of  Mrs.  Brown’s  husband, 
the  husband  of  the  last  witness. 

18.541.  They  had  been  executed  in  1883  ? — Yes,  the  beginning  of  the  year  1883,  I 
understand  they  were  executed. 

18.542.  Where  had  they  been  tried? — Well,  I  think  they  were  tried  in  Cork; 

I  understood  so. 

18.543.  The  same  place  to  which  you  were  taking  these  prisoners  for  trial  ? — Yes. 

18.544.  Did  Mr.  O’Connor  remain  where  he  was,  or  did  he  follow  you  ? — He  followed 
us. 

18.545.  How  far  ? — He  followed  us  up  to  the  gaol  door. 
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18.546.  Up  to  the  jail  gate  ? — Yes. 

18.547.  At  what  distance  ? — That  would  be,  I  suppose  about  a  mile. 

18.548.  Did  he  repeat  these  exclamations  you  have  referred  to  or  not?— Yes. 

18.549.  What  did  he  say  ? — He  would  drive  on  before  me  on  a  car  and  get  in  front 
of  the  prisoners,  and  was  cheering  and  shouting  like  this,  and  the  mob  would  gather 
round  him  like  this,  and  he  would  stop  and  cheer,  make  speeches  till  the  prisoners  had 
passed  that  particular  point,  and  then  he  would  rush  on  before  the  prisoners 
again. 

18.550.  Had  you  a  serious  apprehension  that  you  might  have  a  difficulty  in  getting 
your  prisoners  into  the  jail  ? — Undoubtedly  there  was  certain  apprehensions  on  my  mind 
that  there  might  be  interference  with  the  prisoners ;  the  prisoners,  of  course,  made  a 
long  procession  on  the  street. 

18.551.  You  were  responsible  for  taking  them  to  jail? — Yes,  I  was  one  of  the  officers 
in  charge  of  the  escort. 

18.552.  ( The  President.)  How  were  the  prisoners  being  conveyed  ? — Marching,  my 
Lord. 

18.553.  ( The  Attorney-General.)  With  a  police  escort  ? — Yes. 

18.554.  Walking  by  the  side  ? — Handcuffed  two  and  two. 

18.555.  What  do  you  think  the  number  of  the  crowd  was  roughly  ?— I  could  not  say  ; 
the  streets  were  thronged  with  people. 

18.556.  Several  hundreds  ? — Oh,  thousands  ;  the  streets  of  Cork. 

18.557.  How  many  policemen  had  you  there  ? — 1  really  cannot  say. 

18.558.  About  ? — I  think  I  had  40,  I  suppose. 

18.559.  Regarding  the  prisoners,  they  were  moonlight  prisoners  who  were  going  to 
be  tried  at  the  Cork  Assizes  ? — Yes. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Lockwood. 

18.560.  From  first  to  last  in  this  incident  was  any  hand  raised  against  the  police  ? — 
Oh,  no. 

18.561.  (The  Attorney -General.)  Allow  me  one  moment.  Do  you  know  where  Brown, 
the  man  who  was  killed,  lived  — Yes. 

18.562.  Where  was  he  ? — He  lived  near  Castleisland. 

18.563.  Do  you  know  ? — Drumolta.  He  lived  in  my  district. 

18.564.  (Mr.  Lockwood.)  I  was  going  to  ask  whether  there  generally  is  a  demonstra- 
tion,  or  at  the  time  you  are  speaking  of,  do  you  remember  of  the  people  when  prisoners 
were  being  taken  through  the  town  ? — I  never  escorted  prisoners  through  Cork  before. 

18.565.  That  was  your  first  experience  ? — Of  that  kind  of  prisoner. 

18.566.  When  did  you  say  you  first  saw  Mr.  John  O’Connor? — Very  soon  after 
leaving  the  railway  station. 

18.567.  You  did  not  see  him  on  the  platform  ? — No,  I  did  not  take  any  notice  of  him 
on  the  platform. 

18.568.  Did  he  come  up  and  shake  hands  with  one  of  the  prisoners  whom  you  had 
in  custody  in  chains  ? — I  did  not  see  him  do  so. 

18.569.  Had  you  a  person  in  custody  named  Dr.  Brosnan  ? — I  had. 

18.570.  Was  he  chained  to  another  prisoner? — He  was  not. 

18.571.  Was  he  handcuffed  ? — I  think  he  was  handcuffed  in  Cork. 

18.572.  Was  he  handcuffed,  when  he  was  marching  through  the  streets,  to  another 
prisoner  ? — No,  he  was  not. 

18.573.  He  merely  had  handcuffs  upon  him? — I  think  he  was  handcuffed  in  Cork, 
but  I  did  not  handcuff"  him  in  Tralee. 

18.574.  Did  you  see  Mr.  John  O’Connor  come  up  and  speak  to  him  ? — I  did  not. 

18.575.  And  shake  him  by  the  hand  ? — I  did  not. 

11.576.  Do  you  know  what  Dr.  Brosnan  was  charged  with? — Yes,  he  was  charged 
with  some  other  men  with,  I  think,  firing  shots  at  the  police. 

18.577.  He  was  acquitted,  was  ho  not,  of  that  charge  ? — Yes,  I  think  he  was 
acquitted. 

18.578.  Have  you  any  doubt,  sir? — Something  occurred  at  the  trial;  he  was  not 
punished,  at  all  events. 
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18.579.  Do  not  you  know  lie  was  acquitted  ? — I  am  not  able  to  say  that.  I  have  not 
the  report. 

18.580.  Have  you  any  doubt  in  yaur  mind  that  Dr.  Brosnan  was  acquitted  of  the 
charge  ? — I  think  my  recollection  is  he  was  acquitted,  or  that  there  was  some  technical 
flaw  in  the  trial. 

18.581.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  are  right  in  that  recollection,  if  there  was  a 
technical  flaw  it  resulted  in  his  being  acquitted  ? — Yes,  he  was  not  punished,  at  all 
events. 

18.582.  How  far  was  Mr.  John  O’Connor  from  you  when  you  first  saw  him  ? — Well, 
he  was  about  the  length  of  the  court  here,  perhaps,  when  I  first  saw  him. 

18.583.  You  did  not  know  him  before  ? — I  did  not. 

18.584.  Have  you  seen  him  since  ? — Yes,  I  have. 

18.585.  You  say  there  were  thousands  of  people  gathered  round  the  prisoners  as 
they  were  being  marched  along  ? — There  were  thousands  of  people  in  the  streets,  the 
street  was  full  of  people. 

18.586.  May  I  take  it  from  you,  all  the  people  were  shouting  ? — A  great  many  of 
them  were  shouting. 

18.587.  And  cheering  ? — And  cheering. 

18.588.  Some  calling  out  one  thing  and  some  another  ? — Yes. 

18.589.  You  say  you  went  up  to  him  and  told  him  to  be  cautious? — Yes,  I  was 
passing  him  by  very  closely,  much  nearer  than  I  am  to  you  now. 

18.590.  So  I  understand  he  was  standing  still,  and  you  came  close  to  him  ? — He  was 
standing  at  the  corner  of  the  street,  as  I  was  passing  him  with  my  prisoners. 

18.591.  And  you  made  an  observation  to  him,  recommending  him  to  be  quiet  ? — Yes. 
I  went  up  to  him. 

18,592-3.  Did  he  say  anything  in  answer  to  you  ? — I  said - 

{The  Attorney -General.)  Do  not  interrupt  him. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  I  do  not  wish  to  interrupt  him,  but  I  wish  him  to  repeat  what  he 
told  us,  that  he  advised  him  to  be  cautious ;  did  he  say  anything  to  you  ? — He  did  not, 
he  appeared  to  be  taken  aback. 

18.594.  My  question  is,  did  he  say  anything  to  you  ? — He  did  not. 

18.595.  You  passed  on? — He  called  out  then,  “  three  cheers  for  a  fair  trial;”  and  I 
remarked  that  is  something  better  than  what  he  had  previously  been  calling. 

18.596.  Did  he  say  something  to  you  then  ? — He  did  say  that — it  was  not  to  me. 

18.597.  Apparently,  this  was  said  after  you  had  made  an  observation  to  him  to  be 
cautious,  so  you  say  ? — Yes,  I  remarked  that  is  something  better,  meaning  that  it 
was  better  than  what  he  had  previously  said. 

15.598.  Where  do  you  say  John  O’Connor  was  when  he  said  “three  cheers  for 
Poff  and  Barrett”  ? — On  the  street — on  the  foot  path. 

18.599.  How  far  from  you  ? — Not  very  far  ;  about  as  far  as  from  here  to  the  angle 
of  the  Court. 

18.600.  How  many  people  should  you  say  it  would  be  between  you  and  him  ? _ 

Sometimes  a  few  and  sometimes  more. 

18.601.  People  passing  and  repassing  ? — Yes. 

18.602.  Shouting  and  cheering  ? — Yes,  but  he  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  leader  of 
them,  and  1  heard  him.  He  is  a  very  tall  man,  and  I  could  see  him  distinctly. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Davitt. 

18.603.  You  are  well  acquainted  with  the  popular  feeling  in  Kerry,  I  suppose  ? _ 

Well,  I  do  not  really  know  what  you  mean. 

18.604.  How  many  years  have  you  been  there? — I  am  there  since  1886. 

18.605.  It  is  part  of  your  duty  to  ascertain  what  the  people  are  thinking  and  talking 
about,  I  suppose  ? — Yes. 

18.606.  I  may  assume  you  are  well  acquainted  with  the  popular  feeling  in  the 
district? — Well,  I  have  an  idea  what  is  called  popular  feeling. 

18.607.  This  is  under  popular  feeling.  Do  you  know  there  is  a  widespread  belief 
among  the  people  that  Poof  and  Barrett  were  wrongfully  executed  ? — I  have  heard 
people  say  so — indicate  so,  rather. 
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18.608.  Do  you  know  that  both  these  men  left  written  declarations  of  their 
innocence  ? — I  have  heard  something  to  that  effect. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Biggar. 

18.609.  These  were  coercion  prisoners,  were  not  they,  under  the  Coercion  Law  that 
you  were  bringing  to  Cork? — Not  at  all. 

18.610.  What  were  they  ? — I  will  tell  you  what  they  were. 

18.611.  Let  us  see  what  they  were? — Some  of  them  were  charged  with  firing  at  my 
own  men.  This  is  a  memorandum  of  it,  practically  :  “  Appearing  armed  and  disguised 
“  14 ;  murder,  1  ;  firing  at  the  police,  6 ;  carrying  or  shooting  revolver,  2 ;  stealing 
“  bullocks  from  the  Land  Corporation,  2  ;  robbery,  4 ;  taking  forcible  possession,  1  ; 
“  posting  threatening  notices,  1  ;  appearing  armed  and  disguised  and  firing  at  the 
“  persons,  7.”  I  think  there  were  four  women,  but  I  do  not  know  what  they  were 
charged  with.  They  were  in  a  separate  detachment. 

18.612.  As  to  these  people — the  venue  was  changed  from  the  county  where  these 
alleged  offences  were  committed,  was  not  it  ?  These  prisoners  were  moved  from  the 
county  where  the  offences  were  committed  to  be  tried  elsewhere  ? — Yes. 

18.613.  With  very  great  inconvenience  to  these  parties  ? — What  parties  ? 

18.614.  To  the  parties  to  be  tried? — Well,  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  any 
inconvenience  to  them  or  not. 

18.615.  Do  you  mean  to  swear  that  it  is  as  convenient  for  persons  in  poor  circum¬ 
stances  to  bring  witnesses  to  an  adjoining  county  as  it  is  to  bring  the  witnesses  to  the 
county  town  in  which  the  alleged  offences  were  committed  ? — Their  witnesses  are  paid  ; 
if  they  were  tried  at  home  they  would  not  be  paid. 

18.616.  Do  you  mean  to  say  the  witnesses  are  paid  beforehand,  and  that  these  poor 
people  have  not  to  advance  the  expenses  ? — The  witnesses  are  paid  after  the  trial,  I  am 
quite  aware.  All  expenses  are  paid  by  the  Crown  when  the  venue  was  changed. 

18.617.  Do  you  mean  to  swear  that  the  witnesses  expenses — travelling  expenses — 
are  paid  in  advance  by  the  Crown  ? — Yes. 

18.618.  Paid  in  advance  ? — Paid  ;  their  ticket  to  Cork  and  back. 

18.619.  Do  you  mean  to  swear  their  expenses  are  paid  in  advance  ? — I  do  ;  paid  in 
advance  before  they  leave  the  railway  station  of  their  town. 


Re-examined  by  the  Attorney- General. 

18.620.  Was  this  a  winter  assize  ? — Yes. 

18.621.  And  at  winter  assizes  are  persons  charged  in  various  counties  tried  a  t 
assize  town  ? — Yes. 

18.622.  Are  the  persons  charged  with  offences  in  several  counties  tried  at  one  town. 
Is  it  an  assize  for  combined  counties  ? — For  several  counties. 

18.623.  So  far  as  you  know,  had  there  been  any  change  in  the  venue  in  this  case  at 
all  except  that  they  were  being  tried  at  the  winter  assizes.  Had  there  been  any 
change  of  venue  at  all  ? — :No. 

18.624.  In  those  circumstances  the  expenses  of  the  witnesses  are  paid  for  coming  ? — 
Paid  by  the  Crown. 

18.625.  Do  they  get  a  ticket  for  their  travelling  expenses,  in  the  first  instance,  and 
their  maintenance  after  ? — Yes. 

18.626.  You  were  asked  by  Mr.  Lockwood  whether  people  were  passing  backwards 
and  forwards  between  you  and  Mr.  O’Connor  when  you  saw  him ;  I  think  you  said  he 
went  on  a  car  ? — Yes. 

18.627.  He  was,  altogether,  with  the  people  for  about  a  mile  ? — Yes,  possibly. 

18.628.  What  was  ho  doing  as  the  prisoners  entered  the  goal  gate  ? — He  was 
making,  at  the  goal  door  or  goal  gate,  to  the  crowd,  a  speech. 

18.629.  To  whom  ? — To  the  mob. 

Peter  Fawcett  sworn,  examined  by  Mr.  Murphy. 

18.630.  Were  you  on  duty  in  Cork  on  the  day  that  some  prisoners  were  escorted 
through  the  streets  by  the  last  witness  ? — I  was  not  exactly  on  duty,  but  I  was  on  the 
street  at  the  time  the  prisoners  were  passing  through. 
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18.631.  Did  you  see  Mr.  John  O’Connor  there  in  the  crowd? — Yes,  I  did. 

18.632.  Do  you  remember  whether  Dr.  Tanner  was  there  ? — I  did  not  see  Dr. 

Tanner. 

18.633.  Did  you  see  Mr.  John  O’Connor  do  anything,  or  did  you  hear  what  he  said 
to  the  crowd? — Yes,  at  the  “  Examiner”  office,  Mr.  O’Connor  got  outside  an  outside 
car  with  Mr.  Maurice  O’Donnell.  Mr.  O’Connor  stood  on  the  outside  car,  caught  the 
railings  round  where  the  driver  sits,  and  he  several  times  shouted  “  Down  with  the 
Cork  jurors!”  “Groans  for  the  Cork  jurors!”  “  Cheers  for  Poof  and  Barrett!” 
“  Cheers  for  the  Kerry  prisoners.” 

18.634.  Was  that  done  once  or  more  than  once  ? — Several  times  between  the 
“  Examiner  ”  office  and  the  corner  of  Great  George  Street.  The  car  stood  opposite 
the  house  of  Mr.  O’Connor,  now  member  for  Cork,  and  Mr.  O’Brien  got  on  to  the  car 
with  Mr.  O’Donnell  and  Mr.  O’Connor. 

18.635.  Were  any  of  those  phrases  used  after  Mr.  O’Brien  got  on  to  the  car? _ Yes, 

several  times  between  that  and  Great  George  Street,  where  I  left  it. 

18.636.  Was  the  car  stopped  before  any  houses  where  any  of  those  jurors  lived  ? _ 

Yes,  I  saw  Mr.  O’Connor  put  his  hands  on  the  reins  of  the  horse  and  he  stopped  the 
horse  the  corner  of  Patrick  Street  and  Grand  Parade,  where  Mr.  Hunt  and  Mr.  Brooks 
lived  quite  convenient. 

18.637.  They  were  jurors  summoned  for  the  trial  of  these  prisoners  ? — I  could  not 
tell  whether  they  were  on  that  jury,  but  they  had  been  on  several  other  juries  before 
that. 

18.638.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  can  tell  us,  or  whether  I  shall  get  it  better  from 
another  witness,  the  number  of  prisoners  convicted  at  these  assizes  for  moonlighting  ? 
— I  could  not  say  that. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Lockwood. 

18.639.  Were  there  a  great  many  people  shouting  out  on  this  occasion? — Yes, 
immediately  behind  Mr.  O’Connor  there  was  an  outside  car  on  which  four  Cork 
rowdies  were.  I  knew  one  of  them,  a  man  named  Doyle,  and  he  stopped  when  Mr. 
O’Connor’s  car  stopped. 

18.640.  I  am  asking  you  generally,  not  about  individuals  ? — Yes,  generally,  they 
cheered  and  groaned  in  response  to  Mr.  O’Connor. 

18.641.  There  were  a  great  many  people  shouting  out  as  to  the  conviction  of  Poff 
and  Barrett? — No,  I  heard  nothing  of  that. 

18.642.  Were  not  a  great  many  people  shouting  out,  making  allusion  to  the  con¬ 
viction  of  Poff  and  Barrett? — When  Mr.  O’Connor  said  “  Cheers  for  Poff  and  Barrett  ” 
they  were  cheered  by  the  crowd. 

18.643.  Did  you  hear  people  in  the  crowd  calling  out  the  names  of  Poff  and  Barrett  ? 
— No,  no  one  except  Mr.  O’Connor. 

18.644.  That  you  swear  ? — Yes. 

18.645.  Was  there  not  a  very  strong  feeling  amongst  the  people  as  to  the  conviction 
of  Poff  and  Barrett  in  the  south  of  Ireland  ? — I  could  not  say  that. 

18.646.  Have  you  never  heard  of  it? — I  have  never  heard  of  it. 

19.647.  Do  you  mean  that  was  the  only  occasion  on  which  you  heard  the  conviction 
of  Poff  and  Barrett  alluded  to  in  terms  ? — That  is  the  only  occasion. 

18.648.  That  you  swear? — Yes,  I  swear  that. 

18.649.  Had  you  anything  to  do  with  the  trial  of  those  men  ? — No. 

18.650.  You  were  not  present  at  the  trial  ?— I  was  present  part  of  the  trial.  I  was 
in  court  listening. 

18.651.  How  far  were  you  on  this  occasion  from  Mr.  Rice  ? — Part  of  the  time  I  was 
immediately  opposite  Mr.  Rice,  and  another  party  followed  Mr.  O’Connor’s  car 
further  on. 

18.652.  You  always  revert  back  to  Mr.  O’Connor.  I  asked  you  a  very  simple 
question  as  to  where  you  were  with  regard  to  Mr.  Rice  ? — Quite  close  to  him. 

18.653.  During  the  whole  time? — Not  during  the  whole  time. 

18.654.  Were  you  near  Dr.  Brosnan  ? — Yes,  I  saw  Dr.  Brosnan  with  the  prisoners- 
He  was  pointed  out  to  me  by  one  of  the  escort.  I  asked  who  he  was. 

18.655.  Did  you  see  Mr.  John  O’Connor  come  up  and  shake  hands  with  Dr.  Brosnan  ? 
— No,  I  did  not  see  that. 
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Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Biggar. 

18.656.  Have  you  ever  beard  any  opinion  expressed  by  anyone  in  County  Cork  that 
tbe  Cork  jurors  at  these  special  assizes  were  packed  on  purpose  to  ensure  a  con¬ 
viction  ? — No,  I  did  not  hear  it,  it  was  more  what  I  read  in  the  papers. 

18.657.  You  have  seen  it  stated  in  the  papers  ? — Yes. 

18.658.  You  have  not  heard  it  in  private  conversation  ? — I  have  heard  it  in  private 
conversation  amongst  other  parties  that  they  always  performed  their  duty  faithfully. 

18.659.  You  have  heard  some  parties  say  that  they  found  a  verdict  of  conviction  no 
matter  what  the  evidence  was,  and  you  have  heard  other  parties  say  that  they  acted 
dishonestly  and  unfairly  ? — I  did  not  hear  that. 

18.660.  You  have  never  heard  anyone  express  that  opinion  ? — Never. 

18.661.  Have  you  seen  that  opinion  expressed  in  the  papers? — Yes,  I  saw  it  in 
“  United  Ireland.” 


Re-examined  by  the  Attorney- General. 

18.662.  What  papers  have  you  seen  it  in  ? — “  The  Cork  Daily  Herald  ”  and  “  United 
Ireland.” 

18.663.  Was  Hurly  a  prisoner  there  ? — He  was  not  one  of  those  prisoners. 

18.664.  Was  he  for  trial  ? — He  was  for  trial. 

( Sir  G.  Bussell.)  With  great  deference,  are  we  to  go  into  Hurly’s  case?  Hurly 
was  not  one  of  this  detachment,  and  forms  no  part  of  the  res  gestce  of  this  part  of 
the  story. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  My  learned  friend  has  forgotten,  I  do  not  wonder  at  it, 
that  one  part  of  the  opening  that  I  ventured  to  address  to  your  Lordships  was  this.  I 
did  not  understand  that  Sir  Charles  Russell  appeared  for  Mr.  O’Connor,  but  I  was 
putting  this  forward  as  an  action  on  the  part  of  Mr.  O’Connor,  I  will  put  it  in  the 
negative,  not  to  assist  the  course  of  justice.  I  am  desirous  of  getting  proof  of  what 
were  the  trials  there.  We  have  it  proved  as  to  moonlighting.  I  was  reminded  by 
Mr.  Lockwood’s  cross-examination  as  to  Dr.  Brosnan  being  there. 

(The  President.)  How  does  it  bear  on  the  particular  charges  made  against  the 
prisoners  ? 

(The  Attorney -General.)  I  quite  agree  to  that,  my  Lord. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  Will  your  Lordship  ask  him  if  Hurly  was  acquitted? 

(The  President.)  You  claim  protection,  and  now  you  want  that  answered. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  He  had  not  been  acquitted  when  the  shouting  took  place. 


Charles  Agnew  sworn,  examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson. 

18.665.  Are  you  a  police  constable? — Yes. 

18.666.  Are  you  also  a  shorthand  writer? — I  am. 

18.667.  Were  you  in  Cork  on  the  1st  of  December  1586  ? — I  was. 

18.668.  Were  you  present  at  all  at  what  took  place  when  the  prisoners  were  being 
escorted  on  the  previous  night  up  to  the  gaol  or  two  days  before  the  29th  November  7 
— No,  I  was  not. 

18.669.  Were  you  present  at  a  meeting  which  was  held  on  the  1st  of  December 
1886  ? — I  was. 

18.670.  Where  was  it  held  ? — It  was  held  opposite  the  Court  House,  in  Cork, 
opposite  the  County  Court. 

18.671.  Were  you  there  to  take  notes? — I  was. 

18.672.  Do  you  remember  who  were  the  speakers  ?— There  was  only  one  speaker 
Mr.  O’Connor,  the  Member  for  Tipperary. 

18.673.  Mr.  John  O’Connor? — Yes. 

18.674.  Were  you  sitting  on  a  car  proceeding  to  take  notes  of  the  speech  ? — I  was 
taking  notes  in  the  crowd  tirst,  and  I  was  interfered  with,  and  Mr.  O’Connor  o\we  me 
a  seat  on  the  car. 

18.675.  The  car  which  he  was  on  himself  ?— The  car  from  which  he  was  speaking 

18.676.  Did  anything  happen  to  you  while  you  wero  taking  notes? — Yes. 
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18.677.  What  happened  to  you  ? — The  crowd  prevented  me  ;  would  not  allow  me  to 
take  notes  of  the  meeting. 

18.678.  Are  you  able  to  repeat  anything  that  Mr.  O'Connor  said  ? — Yes  ;  I  took  a 
note  of  all  that  he  said  at  the  time. 

18.679.  Have  you  got  it? — I  have  not  got  it  with  me. 

18.680.  Where  is  it  ? — I  do  not  know. 

18.681.  What  did  you  do  with  it? — I  put  it  by.  I  supplied  a  transcript  of  it  to  the 
Government,  and  put  it  by. 

18.682.  Was  that  meeting  dispersed  by  the  police  ? — It  was. 

18.683.  And  up  to  the  time  when  it  was  dispersed  had  any  person  spoken  but  Mr. 
O’Connor  ? — No. 

(Mr.  LocJcwood.)  Perhaps  your  Lordships  will  allow  me  to  delay  the  cross-examination 
of  this  witness  until  the  transcript  is  produced. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  Certainly,  I  quite  understand  that. 

(The  President.)  I  suppose  you  have  not  got  that  transcript  ? 

(The  Attorney- General.)  My  Lord,  I  have  sent  for  it.  If  I  could  get  it,  I  would  get 
it  at  once. 

(The  President.)  My  only  object  was  to  bring  the  cross-examination  as  close  to  the 
examination-in-chief  as  possible. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  There  is  another  incident  in  connexion  with  these  trials  at 
Cork,  which  I  shall  be  able  to  prove  at  the  present  moment. 

18.684.  (Mr.  Atkinson.)  Did  you  attend  the  winter  assizes  at  Cork  in  December 
1886  ?— No. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  Let  Mr.  Rice  stand  back  a  moment. 


Mr.  Rice  recalled. 

18.685.  (The  Attorney- General.)  Do  you  know  whether  two  men  named  Cronin  and 
MacMahon  served  on  any  Cork  juries  ? — I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  Cork  juries. 

18.686.  You  do  not  know  the  names  of  any  Cork  jurors  ? — No,  sir. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  I  am  afraid  I  have  not  got  the  transcript  here  to  time. 


Maurice  Kennedy  sworn,  examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson. 

18.687.  Do  you  live  at  a  place  called  Anniscaul,  in  county  Kerry  ? — Yes. 

18.688.  How  far  is  that  from  the  town  of  Tralee  ? — Something  in  the  road,  16  or  17 
miles. 

18.689.  Is  it  to  the  west  of  Tralee  ? — To  the  west  of  Tralee. 

18.690.  And  how  far  from  the  village  of  Dingle  ? — Something  less  or  over  9  miles. 

18.691.  Was  there  any  Land  League  in  Anniscaul  or  any  League  at  all,  any  Land 
League  or  National  League  up  to  the  year  1885  ? — I  think  so ;  I  think  there  was. 

18.692.  What  is  your  business  ? — My  business  is  a  smith,  and  I  am  a  farmer. 

18.693.  Also  are  you  a  carrier,  do  you  cart  goods  ? — Yes,  I  keep  a  horse. 

18.694.  Do  you  carry  butter  and  other  things  from  Dingle  to  Tralee? — Yes. 

18.695.  Did  you  attend  the  auction  of  some  hay  on  the  property  of  Mr.  Blenner- 
hassett  in  August  1885  ? — I  did. 

18.696.  Were  you  aware  at  that  time  whether  that  auction  was  boycotted  or  not? — 
I  was  not. 

18.697.  Did  you  afterwards  find  out  that  it  was  ? — I  did,  sir.  Sergeant  Shea  said  so. 
I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  or  not. 

18.698.  Did  you  bid  for  any  hay  at  that  auction  ? — I  did. 

18.699.  Did  you  take  it  away  with  you,  did  you  purchase  it? — I  did. 

18.700.  And  did  you  take  it  away  ? — I  did  sir.  I  had  it  all  right. 

18.701.  A  short  time  after  that  was  anything  done  to  your  horse  ? — There  was  the 
ear  cut  off  the  horse. 

18.702.  W’hat  was  done  to  your  horse’s  ear  ? — It  was  cut  off,  sir,  part  of  it. 

18.703.  When  was  it  cut  off?  Was  it  at  night  or  in  the  day  ? — I  could  not  say.  In 
the  morning  I  saw  it. 

18.704.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  purchase  of  this  hay  had  you  been  on  good  terms  with 
your  neighbours  ? — I  had,  some  of  them. 
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18.705.  After  the  ear  was  cut  off  your  horse  did  you  join  the  League  ? — I  could  not 
say  whether  I  joined  before  or  after.  The  time  is  a  long  time  ago. 

18.706.  Did  you  join  it  at  all  events  ? — I  joined  it. 

18.707.  About  what  time  did  you  join  it,  the  date,  was  it  the  end  of  1885  or  the 
beginning  of  1886  ? — I  could  not  remember.  I  kept  no  account. 

18.708.  When  you  did  join  it,  who  was  the  secretary  ? — I  could  not  say. 

18.709.  Try  to  remember  now.  Was  there  a  man  of  the  name  of  Peter  Herehay? — 
I  could  not  remember,  sir.  I  could  not  read  or  write. 

18.710.  Did  you  attend  the  meetings  of  the  League  ? — Yes. 

18.711.  Did  you  attend  frequently  ? — I  did  sometimes. 

18.712.  How  often  did  you  attend?  Once  a  week? — Perhaps  that.  Anytime  I 
wished  to  call  in  there. 

18.713.  But  how  often  did  you  like  to  call  in?  Did  not  you  attend  every  Sunday  ? — • 
Sometimes. 

18.714.  And  how  long  did  you  continue  in  attendance  ?  How  many  years  ? — I  could 
not  say. 

18.715.  Did  you  attend  from  the  end  of  1885  up  to  the  middle  of  1886  ? — I  could  not 
say,  sir.  The  man  who  cut  off  the  ear  of  my  horse  was  a  man  named  John 
Cruikshank. 

18.716.  I  do  not  ask  you  that  question  at  all.  Who  out  off  your  horse’s  ear  ? 
Were  you  fined  by  the  League  ? — No;  I  was  paying  money  according  as  they  would 
ask  it. 

18.717.  Were  you  fined  a  sum  of  Is.  6d.  ? — I  could  not  make  out  whether  it  was  a 
fine,  or  what  it  was ;  but  of  course,  when  they  wanted  a  subscription  I  gave  it. 

18.718.  Did  you  pay  when  you  were  admitted  as  a  member  ?— I  did. 

18.719.  How  much  did  you  pay  when  you  were  admitted  as  a  member? — I  kept  no 
memory. 

18.720.  You  have  no  idea  at  all  what  you  paid  ? — I  have  no  memory. 

18.721.  Whether  it  was  \l.  or  Is.  ? — I  have  no  memory. 

18.722.  Or  51.  or  a  Is.  ? — I  do  not  know,  sir.  I  do  not  think  it  was  51.  I  suppose 
half  of  a  pound. 

18.723.  What  was  the  fee  for  admission  ? — I  could  not  tell  you.  I  kept  no  memory 
or  account  of  it. 

18  ,724.  Did  you  pay  the  sum  of  Is.  6d.  after  you  were  admitted  ? — I  remember  that 
about  the  Is.  6d. 

18.725.  What  did  you  pay  it  for  ? — I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  the  subscription, 
or  what  it  was. 

18.726.  Was  it  not  for  breaking  the  regulations  of  the  League  ? — I  could  not  say. 

(Sir  C.  Russell. )  What  regulation  ? 

(Mr.  T.  Atkinson.)  A  regulation. 

18.727.  Do  you  know  a  man  named  Tom  Boler  ? — I  do. 

18.728.  Was  it  not  for  speaking  to  him  you  were  fined  Is.  6d.  ? — I  was  after  I  spoke 
to  him. 

18.729.  Was  it  not  for  that  you  paid  the  Is.  Gd. — I  could  not  say.  There  were 
people  outside  talking  as  well. 

18.730.  Were  you  asked  for  the  subscription  by  the  League? — Yes,  on  the  line  of 
making  up  a  collection,  I  think. 

18.731.  Do  you  know  a  man  of  the  name  of  Justin  McCarthy  ? — I  do. 

18.732.  Did  you  work  for  him  ? — Seldom,  because  I  am  a  smith. 

18.733.  Did  you  work  for  him  ? — I  did,  any  time  he  wanted  to  ask  me. 

18.734.  And  did  he  ask  you  ? — I  do  not  remember  whether  he  asked  me  or  not. 

18.735.  Did  you  work  for  him  without  being  asked  ? — Of  course,  I  would;  any  man 
that  would  pay  me. 

18.736.  At  the  League  meeting  was  McCarthy’s  name  mentioned  as  a  “  rooster”? 
— I  cannot  say,  sir. 

18.737.  Did  you  ever  hear  the  name  rooster  used  at  the  League,  or  roaster  ? — Yes; 
that  was  a  funny  word  we  have  in  Kerry. 

18.738.  Did  you  hear  the  word  “rooster”  used  at  the  League? — What  is  the 
meaning  of  the  word  rooster  ? 

13.739.  I  am  going  to  ask  you  presently.  What  did  you  understand  was  tho 
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meaning  of  the  word  “  rooster  ”  when  used  by  the  League  ? — Something  like  potatoes, 
or  something  of  that  kind. 

18.740.  You  told  me  you  heard  the  word  “rooster”  there? — Yes,  wo  had  a  cant 
word  there. 

18.741.  What  was  the  meaning  of  your  cant  word  “  rooster”  ? — Many  a  word  cor¬ 
responds  to  it. 

18.742.  What  was  the  meaning  of  it  ? — I  could  not  say,  but  we  call  it  “  rooster.” 

18.743.  Who  was  it  applied  to  ? — I  could  not  say. 

18.744.  Did  you  hear  a  man  called  a  “  rooster”  ? — Of  course. 

18.745.  What  is  the  meaning  of  that  ? — I  could  not  say. 

18.746.  Did  you  use  it  yourself? — Myself,  sir? 

18747.  Yes.  Have  you  not  often  called  a  man  a  “  rooster  55  at  the  League  ? _ Of 

course. 

18.748.  What  did  you  mean  by  it  ? — We  would  be  carrying  on  funny  words. 

18.749.  Funny  or  serious,  what  did  you  mean  by  it  when  you  said  a  man  was  a 
“  rooster  ”  ? — I  could  not  tell  you  what  I  meant  by  it. 

18.750.  Did  not  it  mean  a  man  who  was  boycotted  by  the  League? — I  could  not 
say,  sir. 

18.751.  Do  you  see  this  gentleman  here  ( designating  Mr.  Shannon )? — Yes. 

18.752.  Was  Boler  called  a  roaster?  Did  you  ever  hear  Boler  called  a  roaster  ? _ 

There  would  be  a  great  many  called  roasters. 

18.753.  Many  or  fe<v,  did  you  hear  Boler  called  a  roaster? — Yes. 

18.754.  Did  you  hear  McCarthy  called  a  roaster  ? — Yes. 

18.755.  Did  you  hear  a  man  named  Coonahan  called  a  roaster? — Yes. 

18.756.  Did  you  hear  Kennedy  called  a  roaster? — I  have  heard  a  good  many  called  a 
roaster  in  my  county. 

18.757.  Did  you  hear  a  man  called  Tom  O’Donnell  called  a  roaster  ? — Perhaps  so. 

18.758.  But  did  you  or  not  ?— Perhaps  so,  I  could  not  say. 

18.759.  That  means  you  did,  I  suppose? — I  could  not  say. 

18.760.  Did  you  hear  John  O’Donnell  called  a  roaster  ? — I  could  not  tell  yo  u 

18.761.  Did  you  see  a  list  of  men  put  up  at  Land  League  meetings  you  attended 
yourself,  did  you  see  a  list  of  roasters  hung  up  on  the  wall  ? — I  could  not  knock  any 
meaning  out  of  them. 

18.762.  Did  you  see  a  list  ?— Of  course  there  are  several  lists.  I  could  not  name  any 
of  them. 

18.763.  Did  you  sec  a  list  there  ? — Of  course  any  one  who  was  sharp  in  any  way 
saw  it. 

18.764.  But  are  you  in  any  way  sharp  ? — That  is  a  thing  that  concerns  myself. 

18.765.  Did  you  find  out  at  all  what  was  the  meaning  of  a  list  of  persons  hung  .  p 
on  a  wall  at  the  League  ? — I  did  not. 

18.766.  Did  you  attend  meetings  of  the  committee  of  the  League  ? — Perhaps  I  did, 

sometimes. 

18.767.  At  these  committees,  did  any  of  the  persons  present,  the  members  of  the 

League,  tell  you  what  was  the  meaning  of  a  list  of  “roasters”  that  was  huno-  up  ? 
—No.  6  ^  ' 

18.768.  ( Sir  C.  Russell.)  He  did  not  say  there  was  a  list  of  “roasters  ”  hung  up  ? 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  With  your  Lordship’s  permission,  I  propose  to  examine  this  witness 

out  of  the  proof  he  originally  gave,  and  which  was  taken  from  him. 

(Witness.)  I  beg  your  pardon,  the  man  who  took  my  statement  I  could  not  under¬ 
stand  what  he  said. 

18.769.  Yrou  mean  you  said  one  thing  and  he  put  down  another  thing  ? — I  told  him 
in  my  statement  that  I  did  not  understand  what  he  was  saying,  his  voice. 

18.770.  Was  that  before  he  began  to  speak  that  you  told  him  perhaps  you  would  not 
understand  ?— Yes,  in  taking  down  my  statement. 

18.771.  What  was  it  you  knew  beforehand  he  would  not  understand? — That  I  would 
not  understand  his  voice. 

18.772.  Did  you  tell  him  that  Boler  was  boycotted  ? — I  told  him  there  was  a  rumour 
outside  that  Boler  was  boycotted. 

18.773.  Did  you  tell  him  you  were  fined  Is.  6d.  for  speaking  to  Boler  because  he  was 
boycotted  ?  Did  you  tell  Mr.  Shannon  that  you  were  fined  Is.  6d.  by  the  League 
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for  speaking  to  Boler  ? — I  told  him  that  it  may  be,  but  I  did  not  hear  it  said  in 
the  League  house. 

18.774.  Did  you  tell  him  that  the  committee  brought  a  charge  against  you  for 
speaking  to  Boler  ? — I  do  not  know  whether  I  understood  his  voice  or  not. 

18.775.  Did  you  tell  him  that? — It  might  be;  but  I  told  him  I  would  not  under¬ 
stand  his  voice. 

18.776.  Never  mind  about  understanding  his  voice.  Did  you  tell  him  the  com¬ 
mittee  brought  a  charge  against  you  for  speaking  to  Boler  ? — I  may  have  said  it ;  but 
I  told  him  I  would  not  understand  his  voice. 

18.777.  When  you  said  it  was  it  true? — Well,  of  course,  it  may - 

18.778.  But  was  it  true  ?  When  you  told  this  gentleman  you  had  been  fined  Is.  6cL 
for  speaking  to  Boler,  was  that  a  true  statement  ? — I  paid  Is.  6d.,  and  sure  it  was  often 
I  paid  money. 

18.779.  Was  the  statement  that  you  made  to  this  gentleman  true  ? — It  might  not, 
because  I  told  him  he  was  carrying  too  far  with  me,  and  I  did  not  understand  what  he 
was  saying. 

18.780.  Did  you  tell  him  that  when  you  were  fined  at  the  branch  League  the 
president  was  present  as  well  as  a  Mr.  Brien,  the  secretary,  and  Mr.  Moriarty.  Did 
you  tell  him  all  that  ? — Of  course  they  were  present ;  but  I  do  not  know  what  was 
inside  there. 

18.781.  You  do  not  know  what  was  going  on  inside,  you  mean  ? — Yes. 

18.782.  Were  not  you  inside  yourself  with  them  in  the  room? — I  could  not  tell  you 
their  work,  of  course. 

18.783.  Although  you  were  in  the  room  and  they  were  considering  the  charge 
against  you,  you  took  no  interest  in  it? — No  interest  in  the  world. 

18.784.  Although  it  was  the  charge  against  yourself  they  were  considering.  Were 
not  they  considering  the  charge  against  yourself  when  they  were  going  to  fine  you  ? — 
They  asked  me  Is.  Bd.,  and  I  gave  it  to  them,  of  course. 

18.785.  Dor  what.  What  did  they  ask  you  for  it  for? — They  told  me  to  give 
Is.  6d.,  and  so  I  did. 

18.786.  But  for  what?  What  was  the  Is.  6d.  for? — They  did  not  tell  me  inside  in 
the  League  house. 

18.787.  Did  you  ask? — No. 

18.788.  Do  you  know? — I  heard  that  it  was  to  the  means  of  Boler.  I  heard 
outside. 

18.789.  And  you  did  not  believe  it  ? — I  did  not. 

18.790.  Did  you  tell  him  also  the  men  who  worked  for  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy  were 
called  “  roasters,”  and  that  Boler  was  one  of  the  “  roasters”  ? — It  might  be. 

18.791.  Did  you  tell  that  to  this  gentleman  here? — I  may  have  said  it. 

18.792.  Was  it  true  when  you  said  it? — Of  course,  here  is  a  good  many  in  the 
county  that  are  called  “  roasters.” 

18.793.  When  you  told  this  to  him,  was  that  true  ? — I  may. 

18.794.  But  did  you  ? — I  may,  because  I  did  not  quite  understand  what  he  said 
to  me. 

18.795.  Did  you  tell  him  Boler  was  boycotted  a  year  before  you  were  fined  for 
speaking  to  him  ? — I  did  not  see  him  boycotted  there. 

18.796.  Did  you  tell  this  gentleman  that  ? — I  may  ;  perhaps  I  did. 

18.797.  Did  you  tell  him  that  Boler’s  name  was  read  out  as  a  “roaster”? — Not 
inside  the  League  room. 

18.798.  But  was  it  read  out  as  a  “  roaster  ”  ?  Were  you  told  by  members  of  the 
League  it  was? — I  do  not  know  whether  they  were  members  or  not  who  told  me, 

18.799.  You  were  told  ? — Yes. 

18,8(X).  But  you  do  not  know  by  whom  ? — I  do  not. 

18.801.  Did  you  tell  this  gentleman  when  the  people  were  coming  out  of  the  League 
room,  that  they  told  you  that  inside  Boler  had  been  boycotted,  and  his  name  read  out 
as  a  “  roaster  ”  ? — If  I  did,  I  may  have  told  him  a  lie. 

18.802.  And  did  you  think  it  was  a  lie  when  you  were  telling  him  ? — I  could 
not  say. 

18.803.  You  do  not  know  the  difference  between  a  lie  and  the  truth  ;  was  it  true 
when  you  told  him  ?  Did  you  tell  this  gentleman  that  some  members  of  the  League 
outside  told  you  that  Boler  was  boycotted  ?  Did  you  say  that  ?  Did  you  tell  this. 
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gontleman  that  you  heard  that  a  list  of  names  was  kept  by  the  League  for  those  who 
were  boycotted,  and  that  you  heard  that  at  the  League  meetings  ? — I  do  not  think  I 
told  him  that. 

18.804.  When  were  you  speaking  to  him  ? — It  would  be  something  about  eight  days 
ago,  or  something  over  it. 

18.805.  About  eight  days  ago  ? — It  would  be  over  that  I  think. 

18.806.  Are  you  not  able  to  remember  whether  you  told  him  that  there  was  a  list 
of  names  kept  at  the  League  for  rhese  people  who  were  boycotted  ? — Yes,  I  told 
him. 

18.807.  And  you  heard  that  at  the  League  meeting  ? — Yes,  I  told  him  I  was  told 
outside  doors  of  it. 

18.808.  Did  you  tell  him  that  outside  the  League  you  heard  that  a  list  had  been  kept 
by  the  League  of  those  who  were  boycotted  ? — Yes,  I  told  him  that. 

18.809.  Did  you  tell  him  you  heard  that  at  the  Land  League  meetings  yourself  ? _ 

Yes,  but  outside  doors  I  heard  it.  I  told  this  man  outside  doors. 

18.810.  Was  it  at  the  League  meetings  just  as  the  people  were  coming  from  the 
League  ? — No.  Of  course  the  people  were  passing  by  in  the  public  street. 

18.811.  Did  you  tell  him  JBoler  was  one  of  those  names  ? — I  heard  that  he  was  a 
roaster. 

18.812.  Did  you  tell  him  it  was  understood  in  the  country  that  every  roaster  was  to 
be  boycotted  ? — I  may  so  far  as  I  remember  noAv. 

18.813.  Did  you  tell  him  that  the  League  boycotted  them  ? — I  did  not  see  the  League 
boycotting  him. 

18.814.  Did  you  tell  him  that  ? — I  may. 

18.815.  Did  you  tell  him  that  you  used  to  hear  discussions  as  to  whether  the  names 
of  men  should  be  placed  upon  the  list  of  the  persons  boycotted.  Did  you  hear  that 
discussion  ? — What  did  I  hear  ? 

18.816.  Did  you  hear  it  talked  of? — I  do  not  understand  that  word  at  all. 

18.817.  Did  you  tell  him  that  Coonaban  Shean,  Justin  McCarthy’s  son-in-law  named 
Kennedy,  Tom  O’Donnell,  and  J.  O’Donnell  were  on  the  list? — They  were  examining 
me  on  the  line  of  those  names  and  I  said  as  far  as  1  could  recollect  they  may  have 
been  on  the  list,  but  that  I  could  not  remember. 

18.818.  Was  not  it  you  that  named  those  persons.  Were  you  asked  by  Mr.  Shannon 
for  the  names  of  any  persons  who  were  upon  the  list  of  roasters  ? — I  do  not  remember 
now. 

18.819.  Did  you  not  yourself  name  the  man  Coonahan  ? — I  think  it  was  Mr.  Gray 
that  asked  me  did  I  hear  about  the  name  Coonahan  so  far  as  I  do  remember  now. 

18.820.  W  hat  answer  did  you  make  ? — I  told  him  that  he  might  have  been  but  that 
I  could  not  remember. 

18.821.  To  this  gentleman  here  (Mr.  Shannon),  not  to  Mr.  Gray,  did  you  not  name 
Coonahan  ? — I  could  hardly  understand  a  word  from  that  man. 

18.822.  Was  this  it?  Do  I  understand  this  as  your  evidence,  that  he  asked  you  a 
question  which  you  did  not  understand,  and  in  answer  to  that  you  gave  the  name  of 
Coonahan.  Is  that  it  ? — No  ;  I  think  Mr.  Gray  put  that  question  to  me. 

18,828.  Did  you  name  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy  ?— I  think  Mr.  Gray  put  that  very 
question  to  me,  and,  of  course,  it  was  rumoured  in  the  place,  but  I  did  not  see  any 
boycotting  of  him. 

18.824.  Did  you  tell  him  that  a  man  of  the  name  of  Griffin  was  on  the  list,  and  that 
he  was  attacked  and  beaten  when  coming  from  Tralee  ? — I  do  not  think  I  did,  because 
I  could  not  account  for  anything  but  my  own  business. 

18.825.  Did  you  tell  him  that,  whether  it  was  true  or  false  ? — If  I  did  it  was  a  lie. 

18.826.  Was  not  it  you  yourself  that  mentioned  to  this  gentleman  here  the  word 
roaster  ?— I  think  it  was  Mr.  Gray  that  got  the  question  from  me. 

18.827.  Did  you  not  yourself  mention  the  word  roaster,  and  did  not  this  gentleman 
ask  you  what  roaster  meant  ? — It  might  be. 

18.828.  Was  it — anything  might  be — was  it  ? — It  might  be  ;  I  could  not  say  ;  I  do 
not  remember. 

18.829.  Did  you  tell  this  gentleman  that  after  you  were  fined  by  the  League  for 
speaking  to  Boler,  you  would  not  Avork  for  any  person  whose  name  was  upon  the  list  of 
roasters  ? — If  I  did  I  told  a  lie,  because  I  was  working  for  them  at  that  time. 

18.830.  For  whom  ? — For  some  of  them  who  were  boycotted. 
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18.831.  Which  ? — I  was  working  for  Tom  Price. 

18.832.  After  you  were  fined  ? — Yes,  after. 

18.833.  Were  you  attacked  yourself  and  beaten? — If  I  was  I  do  not  blam  the 
League  for  it. 

18.834.  Who  told  you  to  say  that  ?  Did  anybody  tell  you  not  to  blame  the  League  ? 
— My  own  brains  told  me. 

18.835.  When  were  you  beaten  ? — I  do  not  understand  about  it  at  all. 

18.836.  You  do  not  understand  the  word  beaten  ? — Is  that  to  be  struck  ? 

18.837.  Well  that  is  one  of  the  ways,  yes.  Were  you  struck  ? — I  was  not. 

18.838.  Were  vou  knocked  down  one  night  going  with  your  horse  and  cart  to 
Dingle  ? — To  Dingle  ? 

18.839.  Or  anywhere  ? — I  was  not.  I  was  struck  going  home  from  Tralee  through 
the  means  of  drink,  I  guess. 

18.840.  What  do  you  mean  by  through  the  means  of  drink  ? — Through  the  means  of 
calling  for  a  drink  coming  from  Tralee.  I  told  Sergeant  Shea  that,  that  I  was  through 
the  means  of  drink  coming  from  Tralee. 

18.841.  Did  you  tell  this  gentleman  that  Griffin’s  name  was  on  the  list  and  that 
Griffin  was  attacked  and  beaten  once  when  coming  from  Tralee  ? — If  I  did  I  could  not 
account  for  it.  I  could  not  swear  to  it. 

18.842.  Did  you  tell  him  that  Griffin  was  upon  the  list  and  that  he  was  attacked  and 
beaten  when  coming  from  Tralee  ? — I  may  have  told  him,  but  of  course  I  could  not 
know  what  happened  to  him  in  Tralee,  but  I  may  have  told  him.  I  may  have  heard 

it. 

18.843.  Did  you  tell  him  you  knew  the  men  who  beat  him  and  that  they  were  three 
Land  Leaguers  ? — I  did  not  say  such  a  thing,  because  if  I  would  I  would  say  wrong. 

18.844.  Did  you  tell  him  that  Kevan’s  name  was  on  the  list  ? — I  could  not&say. 
He  is  a  man  who  lives  a  distance  away.  How  could  I  tell  him  ? — I  heard  it  by  word 
of  mouth. 

18.845.  You  heard  it  by  word  of  mouth  ? — Outside. 

18.846.  Did  you  tell  him  the  windows  of  a  man  named  Cohee,  who  gave  lodgings 
to  Kevan,  were  broken  ? — I  do  not  know  anything  about  it. 

18.847.  Did  you  tell  him  the  principal  business  of  the  meeting  of  the  Land  League 
that  you  attended,  that  the  League  gave  some  of  its  time  to  considering  the  boycotting- 
of  “  roasters  ”  ? — What  time  did  it  give  ? 

18.848.  That  it  gave  some  of  its  time  to  the  boycotting  of  “  roasters  ”  ? _ I  do  not 

remember. 

18.849.  Did  you  hear  any  talk  at  the  League  about  boycotting  “  roasters  ” _ I  did 

not  inside  the  League. 

18.850.  Did  you  tell  him  that  you  did? — No,  not  inside  doors. 

18.851.  AYhere  did  you  hear  it,  if  you  did  hear  it  ? — Out  in  the  public  street. 

18.852.  Is  that  on  the  occasion  when  there  would  be  a  Land  League  meeting  ? _ Yes 

after.  ° 

18.853.  When  the  meeting  dissolved  or  separated,  you  would  hear  this  talk  outside  ? 
— Yes,  and  after  all  I  did  not  see  him  boycotted. 

18.854.  Is  it  amongst  people  who  had  attended  ? — Amongst  all  the  folks  around. 

18.855.  Do  you  remember  the  day  you  gave  this  statement  to  this  gentleman  ? — I  do 
not.  I  do  not  recollect  it. 

18.856.  Have  you  given  any  statement  to  anybody  since  ?— No,  not  since  I  came 
here. 

18.857.  Have  you  been  speaking  to  any  persons  since? — I  have  been  speaking  of 
course,  to  any  man  that  I  would  meet  here. 

18.858.  Did  you  meet  any  man  here  to  whom  you  were  speaking  ? — I  have  been 
meeting  a  good  many  here  now. 

18.859.  Were  you  speaking  to  them  about  the  evidence  you  had  given,  or  wore  about 
to  give  ? — No. 

18.860.  Or  any  statement  you  had  made  ? — No,  I  am  keeping  myself  to  mvself  1 
am  too  far  away  from  home. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  I  think  I  ought  to  make  a  statement  to  my  friend  about  this.  So 
far  as  I  am  aware,  there  is  not  the  least  foundation  for  saying  that  lie  has  <tiven  a 
statement  to  anybody  who  is  instructing  me,  and  I  have  no  such  statement.  My  friend 
can  see  the  only  scraps  of  information  I  have  got.  J 
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( The  Attorney -General.)  I  do  not  want  to  see  your  scraps  of  information,  I  think  we 
had  better  proceed  regularly. 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  Perhaps  your  Lordship  will  allow  me  to  ask  another  question. 

(The  President.)  Do  you  expect  to  get  anything  more  from  him. 

18.861.  (Mr.  Atkinson  to  the  witness.)  You  smile,  I  see,  at  that  observation. 
The  other  day  were  you  brought  to  any  office  in  the  Strand,  or  any  house  in  the  Strand? 
— What  office  in  the  Strand  ? 

18.862.  That  is  what  I  am  going  to  ask  you  ? — I  do  not  see  any  office  in  the  Strand. 

18.863.  Were  you  brought  to  some  house  in  the  Strand,  or  leading  off  the  Strand  ? — 
I  have  been  on  the  strand. 

18.864.  What  business  were  you  doing  ? — I  was  collecting  seaweed  on  the  strand. 


Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell. 

18.865.  How  far  is  the  strand  from  your  own  house? — It  is  something  about  a 
mile. 

18.866.  That  is  to  say  it  is  about  a  mile  from  Anniscaul  ? — I  live  a  little  to  the  east 
of  Anniscaul. 

18.867.  I  want  to  ask  you  first  of  all  when  were  you  first  told  that  you  would  have 
to  come  here  as  a  witness  ? — When  was  that  ? 

18.868.  I  am  afraid  you  do  not  understand  my  voice  any  more  than  I  understood 
yours.  When  were  you  first  told  you  would  have  to  come  here  as  a  witness  ? — The 
day  I  came.  I  started  the  very  day.  It  was  the  day  I  was  on  the  strand  collecting 
seaweeds. 

18.869.  You  were  taking  seaweed  on  the  strand  ? — Yes. 

18.870.  And  somebody  came  and  served  you  with  a  paper? — Yes,  left  it  in  my 
house. 

18.871.  With  a  51.  note,  I  suppose  ? — Yes. 

18.872.  Who  was  it  who  left  it? — It  was  left  with  my  wife  at  the  house. 

18.873.  But  who  left  it  with  her.  I  could  not  say.  I  was  not  inside.  He  was  gone 
away. 

18.874.  Do  you  know  who  it  was  ?  Did  you  learn  who  it  was  who  had  left  it  at 
your  house  ? — Yes,  it  was  to  stand  here  as  a  witness. 

19.875.  You  understood  it  was  for  that  purpose,  but  do  you  know  who  it  was  who 
left  it  at  your  house,  what  man  ? — I  could  not  say.  I  could  not  account,  because  I  did 
not  see  him.  He  was  gone  before  I  came  to  my  own  house. 

18.876.  Before  you  got  that  paper  requiring  you  to  come  here  had  you  seen 
Sergeant  Shea  ? — I  had. 

18.877.  At  Anniscaul  ? — Yes. 

18.878.  Had  you  seen  District  Inspector  Gray? — I  have  here  in  Court. 

18.879.  You  did  not  see  him  till  you  came  here  to  London  ? — Till  I  came  here  to 
London. 

18.880.  Had  you  seen  any  other  policeman  besides  Sergeant  Shea  before  you  came 
here  ? — I  had  seen  a  policeman  to  direct  me  in  the  way  of  coming  here. 

18.881.  And  did  the  policeman  come  with  you  here  ? — No. 

18.882.  "When  was  it  that  you  saw  Shea  first? — I  think  something  about  two  or 
three  days ;  something  before  I  was  here  in  Court  on  Friday  last. 

18.883.  Before  you  got  the  paper  to  come  here  you  said  you  had  seen  Sergeant 
Shea  ? — Yes ;  I  went  out  to  Shea’s  barrack  at  Anniscaul. 

18.884.  Did  he  send  for  you  to  come  and  see  him  ? — No,  it  was  myself  that  went 
there,  in  order  that  he  would  direct  me  what  course  I  would  take  to  come  here. 

18.885.  Had  you  not  seen  Shea  before  that  as  to  what  had  been  going  on  in  your 
neighbourhood  ? — No. 

18.886.  You  had  not? — No. 

18.887.  Did  you  make  any  statement  to  Shea  ? — I  did  not. 

18.888.  Or  did  he  take  anything  down  from  you  ? — He  did  not  take  down  anything; 
but  I  asked  him  the  questions  he  would  put  to  me.  I  asked  him  what  questions  he 
had  got  to  put  to  me  here,  that  I  might  remember  the  day  my  horse’s  ear  was  cut¬ 
off. 
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18,889-  You  thought  that  was  what  you  were  coming  to  talk  about  ? — Yes. 

18.890.  Then  you  came  over  here  to  London  ? — Yes. 

18.891.  How  long  ago? — It  is  hardly  I  can  remember  now. 

18.892.  ( The  Attorney-General.)  You  were  going  to  look  at  something  that  is  in  your 
pocket.  What  was  it  ?  Take  it  out.  Just  look  at  it  and  see  ? — It  is  something  I  am 
going  to  show  ( producing  a  'paper). 

18.893.  ( Sir  G.  Bussell.)  Let  me  see  what  this  is.  This  is  a  summons,  apparently  ? 
-r— That  is  the  summons.  I  left  the  day  I  was  served. 

18.894.  When  were  you  served  ? — The  14th,  I  think. 

18.895.  The  14th  of  November? — Yes. 

18.896.  Then  you  came  away  straightway,  and  are  here  ? — Yes,  I  did. 

18.897.  Now,  where  did  you  see  this  gentleman,  Mr.  Shannon  ? — I  saw  him  a  few 
days  after  I  came  here. 

18.898.  And  who  was  present  at  the  time  that  you  saw  him  ? — There  was  Mr.  Gray. 

18.899.  Is  Mr.  Gray  here?  Do  you  see  him  in  Court? — Yes. 

(Mr.  Gray  stood  up.) 

18.900.  Was  that  gentleman  there  ? — Yes,  he  was. 

18.901.  And  who  else  ? — I  do  not  remember  who  else.  There  was  a  good  many  inside 
the  office. 

18.902.  Tell  us  who  they  were.  Was  Sergeant  Shea  there  ? — No,  he  was  not,  so  far 
as  I  seen  him. 

18.903.  So  far  as  you  did  not  see  him.  Had  the  gentleman,  Mr.  Shannon,  that 
gentleman,  any  paper  before  him  ?  Did  he  read  out  anything  to  you,  or  what  did  he 
do  ? — He  asked  me  such  names,  and  I  told  him  that  I  could  not  account  for  them,  and 
would  mind  my  own  business.  That  I  wanted  to  carry  on  my  own  business. 

18.904.  Did  he  put  the  names  to  you,  or  did  you  mention  the  names  to  him. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  That  is  not  what  he  said.  He  said,  “  I  told  him  I  wanted  to 
carry  on  my  own  business.” 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  Did  Mr.  Shannon  mention  the  names  to  you,  or  did  you  mention 
them  to  him  first  ? — I  mentioned,  of  course,  when  he  asked  me  about  Boler ;  I  told  him 
what  I  was  told  outside  the  door,  and  he  said,  “  Was  it  inside  doors,”  and  I  said  that  I 
could  not  say. 

18.905.  He  asked  you  about  Boler? — Yes. 

18.906.  Had  you  mentioned  Boler  until  he  asked  you  ? — He  might.  He  was  carry¬ 
ing  on.  I  hardly  remember  what  he  was  saying. 

18.907.  But  did  you  mention  Boler  first,  or  did  he  mention  Boler? — It  might  be,  I 
could  not  remember  whether  I  did  or  not. 

18.908.  You  could  not  remember  whether  you  mentioned  him  or  whether  he  men¬ 
tioned  him  ? — Yes. 

18.909.  Just  go  on  and  describe  what  he  said  to  you  and  what  you  said  to  him  ? — 
He  asked  me  about  my  name  roaster.  He  asked  me  about  those  roasters,  and  I  said  I 
could  not  know  them  or  anything  at  all  about  them. 

18.910.  Did  he  mention  the  names  ? — Some  of  them,  I  think. 

18.911.  And  you  said  you  could  not  what  ?  What  did  you  say  when  he  mentioned 
the  names  of  some  of  the  roasters  ? — 1  said  I  could  not  account  for  them  but  in  my  own 
business. 

18.912.  Was  Gray  there  all  the  time? — I  think  my  case  was  going  on  beforo  Mr. 
Gray  came  up. 

18.913.  Did  Cray  put  any  questions  when  he  came  up  to  you  ? — I  believe  so. 

18.914.  What  did  Gray  say  ? — I  do  not  remember  now. 

18.915.  Mere  there  any  other  witnesses  there  besides  you? — I  could  not  sav. 
because  there  was  a  good  many  there,  so  far  as  I  did  not  take  any  sharp  look  at 
them. 


(Adjourned  for  a  short  time.) 


18,016.^  (Sir .  C.  Bussell.)  Now  Kennedy,  just  attend  to  me,  please.  You  sav  you  are 
a  smith,  farmer,  and  carter  ? — I  am  a  smith. 
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18.917.  In  August  1885,  you  Rttcndccl  tins  Ruction,  wlncli  you  Sciy  you  RftGrwRrds 
heard  it  said  was  boycotted  ? — In  August. 

18.918.  So  you  said,  in  August  1885,  three  years  and  more  ago  ? — Yes,  I  think. 

18.919.  And  a  piece  of  the  ear  of  one  of  your  horses  was  cut  ? — Yes,  it  was. 

18.920.  And  you  got  compensation  ? — Yes,  I  did. 

18.921.  How  much  ? — I  got  12 l. 

18.922.  Whom  did  you  say  you  suspected  about  that  ?— Cruikshank  I  suspected 
but  of  course  I  could  not  be  sure.  There  was  a  man,  a  caretaker,  that  Blennerhassett 
had,  that  he  did  not  like  me. 

18.923.  Is  that  Arthur  Blennerhassett  ? — Yes. 

18.924.  W  as  this  auction  of  hay  upon  an  evicted  farm  ? — It  was  Blennerhassett’s 
farm  at  that  time. 

18.925.  Had  it  been  an  evicted  farm  ? — No,  sir,  not  to  my  knowledge. 

18.926.  Who  is  Tom  Boler,  or  what  is  Tom  Boler  ? — He  is  a  man  that  lives  on  our 
place. 

18.927.  What  is  he,  a  farmer  ? — I  could  not  say.  He  was  supposed  a  rooster.  I  do 
not  know  what  he  was. 

18.928.  I  am  asking  you  what  business  is  he,  if  any.  Is  he  a  farmer  ? — I  do  not 
see  him  doing  anything  with  farmers.  I  did  see  roads  by  him,  and  so  on. 

18.929.  He  is  a  road  contractor? — Yes,  sometimes,  I  think. 

18.930.  What  is  Justin  Macarthy  ? — He  is  a  strong  farmer,  I  think. 

18.931.  Had  you  anything  to  do  with  either  Tom  Boler  or  Macarthy  ? — I  am  working- 
for  Tom  Boler  myself. 

18.932.  What  ? — I  am  working  for  him. 

18.933.  You  are  working  for  Tom  Boler  ? — Yes. 

18.934.  Was  there  any  time  you  declined  to  work  for  Tom  Boler,  did  you  always 
work  for  him  when  he  wanted  you  ? — Indeed,  sir,  he  would  not  deny  it. 

^  18,935.  You  always  worked  for  him  when  he  wanted  you,  is  that  what  you  say  ? _ 

Yes,  but  of  course  he  was  working  for  me. 

18.936.  I  understood  you  to  say  he  did  not  do  his  work  regularly,  or  was  it  working 
for  MacCarthy  ? — MaoCarthy  never  worked  by  me. 

18.937.  He  never  gave  you  work? — He  never  came  to  my  work. 

18.938.  Do  you  of  your  own  knowledge  know  anything  about  either  Boler  or 
MacCarthy  being  boycotted  ? — No. 

18.939.  You  do  not? — Yes. 

18.940.  To  your  own  knowledge  ? — Yes,  to  my  knowledge. 

18.941.  That  again,  the  form  in  which  you  answer  that  leaves  it  doubtful  what  you 
mean  to  say.  Did  you  or  not  of  your  own  knowledge  know  anything  about  Boler  or 
MacCarthy  being  boycotted? — No,  sir,  of  my  own  knowledge  I  do  not  see  them  boy¬ 
cotted. 

18.942.  Did  you  see  them  about  the  village  ? — I  did. 

18.943.  In  and  out  the  public-house  or  houses? — I  did. 

18.944.  Have  you  seen  anything  done  to  them  ? — No, 

18.945.  Are  they  alive  and  well  ? — Yes. 

Re-examined  by  the  Attorney-General. 

18.946.  Was  Cruikshank  a  steward  ? — He  was  a  steward  of  Blennerhassett. 

18.947.  Did  you  report  the  outrage  upon  the  house  to  the  police  yourself  ? _ It  was 

Cruikshank.  I  gave  in  to  Sergeant  Shea  I  made  the  complaint. 

18.948.  Did  you  ever  say  one  word  about  Cruikshank  having  to  do  with  it 
until  to-day  ?— He  did  not  like  me,  so  I  did  not  like  him  at  that  time. 

18.949.  Did  you  ever  make  any  charge  against  Cruikshank  until  to-day? _ I 

made  a  charge  at  the  time.  I  made  a  statement  in  to  Sergeant  Shea  that  I  suspected 
him. 

18.950.  That  you  swear  ? — Yes  ;  but  I  could  not  prove  it  of  course. 

18.951.  That  you  swear;  that  you  told  Sergeant  Shea  that  you  suspected  Cruik¬ 
shank  ? — Yes. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  I  propose  to  prove  the  witness’s  statement  to  Mr.  Shannon. 
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Mr.  William  James  Shannon  sworn,  examined  by  the  Attorney- General. 

18.952.  You  are  a  solicitor  ? — Yes. 

18.953.  Practising  in  Dublin  ? — Yes. 

18.954.  You  have  been  assisting  Mr.  Soames  in  taking  the  proofs  of  some  of  the 
witnesses  ? — Yes. 

18.955.  Did  you  take  the  proof  of  Maurice  Kennedy  ? — I  did  ;  I  recollect. 

18.956.  Was  there  a  shorthand  writer  present? — Yes. 

18.957.  What  is  his  name? — Holdness,  I  think. 

18.958.  Where  was  the  statement  taken  ? — In  Mr.  Soames*  office,  upstairs,  in 
58.  Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields. 

18.959.  Who  was  present  when  you  began  to  take  the  statement  besides  you 
and  the  shorthand  writer  ? — I  think  there  were  one  or  two ;  it  was  one  man  if  not  one 
or  two. 

18.960.  Anything  to  do  with  the  same  district  ? — No,  I  think  not. 

18.961.  IN  o  one  except  you  and  Kennedy  and  the  shorthand  writer;  at  a  period 
which  I  will  ask  you  about,  did  Sergeant  Shea  come  in? — No,  he  did  not  come  in  at  all, 
but  Mr.  Gray  came  in  later. 

18.962.  I  gave  you  the  wrong  name.  I  made  a  mistake.  Sergeant  Shea  was  not 
there  at  all  ? — No,  he  was  not  up  for  some  days  after.  He  did  not  come  up. 

18,963—4.  Will  you  tell  us  all  that  you  knew  about  this  man  Kennedy  when  you 
began  to  take  his  statement  ? 

( The  President.)  Will  not  the  shortest  way  be  to  call  the  man  who  took  it  ? 

(The  Attorney -General.)  Only  one  preliminary  question  about  that,  my  Lord. 

( The  President.)  I  anticipate  why. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  Before  the  statement  is  read,  tell  us  the  only  facts  you  knew 
about  this  man  Kennedy  ? — The  only  thing  I  knew  about  him  was  that  the  ear  of  his 
horse  had  been  cut  off. 

18.965.  Are  you  quite  clear  that  is  all  you  knew  ?— That  is  the  only  thing  I  knew 
about  him. 

18.966.  Is  the  shorthand  writer  here  ? — Yes. 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  I  should  like  to  ask  this  witness  a  question. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  I  want  to  call  the  shorthand  writer  first. 


Henry  Holdness  sworn,  examined  by  the  Attorney- General. 

18.967.  You  are  a  shorthand  writer? — I  am. 

18.968.  Have  you  been  taking  the  statements  of  some  of  the  witnesses  for  both  Mr. 
Beauchamp  and  Mr.  Shannon  ? — I  have. 

18.969.  Did  you  take  the  statement  of  the  witness  Maurice  Kennedy? — I  did. 

18.970.  Have  you  got  your  note  there? — Yes. 

(Sir  G.  Burnell.)  Give  me  a  copy  of  it.  (A  copy  was  handed  to  the  learned  Counsel.) 

18.971.  { The  Attorney-General.)  Have  you  got  your  note? — Yes. 

18.972.  Now,  then,  read  the  statement  ? — “  Cutting  off  the  ear  of  Maurice  Kennedv’s 
horse.” 

18.973.  I  think  that  is  your  head  note? — Yes.  “  Witness  is  a  smith  and  farmer. 
He  recollects  bidding  for  the  hay  at  Mr.  Blennerhasset’s  auction  in  August  1885, 
in  Inchisland.  He  did  not  see  any  threatening  notice.  Up  to  the  time  of  the 
auction  he  had  been  on  good  terms  with  his  neighbours.  After  the  auction  the  ear 

“  of  his  horse  was  cut  off.  He  joined  the  Land  League  at  that  time,  and  after  he 
attended  meetings  at  the  Land  League  house  at  Anniscaul.  He  attended  a  meeting 
after  this  cutting  of  the  horse’s  ear.  The ‘secretary  was  at  that  meeting.  He  used 
to  cart  pigs  from  Dingle  fair  to  Tralee.  At  the  fair  after  the  outrage  on  his  horse 
he  did  not  get  any  pigs.  This  was  the  fair  after  the  auction  of  the  hay  at  Inchisland. 
He  always  got  the  carting  of  the  pigs  before  this.  It  is  the  practice  at  these  fairs 
“  that  a  certain  number  of  carters  go  to  the  fair,  and  the  jobbers  would  always  give 
the  carting  of  their  pigs  to  these  carters.  This  was  a  regular  custom.  He  was 
fined  Is.  Gd.  for  breaking  a  regulation  of  the  Land  League  once.  The  committee 
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brought  a  charge  against  him  for  speaking  to  a  man  named  Boler  of  Inch.  I 
paid  Is.  6c?.  I  work  for  Justin  McCarthy - 

18.974.  {The  Attorney -General.)  Is  there  a  “now”  after  that? — “  Now  ”  ? 

18.975.  “I  work  for  Justin  McCarthy  now”? — “  I  work  for  Justin  McCarthy  now. 
“  When  I  was  fined  the  president  of  that  branch  of  the  Land  League  was  present, 
“  as  well  as  Mr.  Brien,  the  secretary,  also  Moriarty.  They  said  the  charge  ag-ainst  me 
“  was  for  talking  to  T.  Boler.  They  did  not  say  I  knew  Boler  was  boycotted.  The 
“  men  who  worked  for  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy  were  called  ‘  roosters,’ ”  a  turnspit  for 
landlords. 

18.976.  Boler  was  boycotted,  there  is  one  word  before  that? — Boler  was  called  a 
“  rooster.” 

18.977.  {Sir  C.  Russell.)  Kindly  go  back  and  read  that  again? — “  Boler  was  called 
“  a  ‘  rooster/  Boler  was  boycotted  about  a  year  before  I  was  fiued.  About  three 
“  months  after  the  ear  was  cut  off  my  horse  I  paid  the  Is.  6d.  I  was  not  present 

at  the  meeting  when  Boler  was  boycotted,  and  Boler  himself  was  not  present. 
He  was  read  out  as  a  rooster.  Over  20  people  were  present  when  it  was 
“  arranged  Boler  should  be  boycotted.  Some  of  the  members  of  the  League  told  me 
outside  that  Boler  was  boycotted.  I  heard  he  was  called  a  rooster  in  the  parish, 
but  not  at  the  League.  I  heard  a  list  was  kept  for  the  names  to  be  entered  of  those 
who  were  boycotted.  I  heard  this  at  the  League  meetings.  I  know  it  was  kept. 
The  names  of  all  the  roosters  in  the  parish  were  kept  on  this  list,  and  Boler  amongst 
“  them.  Every  rooster  was  to  be  boycotted.  It  was  the  League  that  boycotted  him. 
“  I  used  to  hear  discussions  as  to  whether  men  named  should  be  placed  on  the  list  of 
“  the  persons  boycotted  as  roosters.  The  following  I  knew  to  be  on  the  list — 
“  Coonahan,  Shean,  Justin  Macarthy’s  son-in-law,  named  Kennedy,  E.  O'Donnell,  and 
J .  O’Donnell,  also  the  Daley’s  names.  I  heard  Coonahan  was  compelled  to  give  up 
“  working  for  Macarthy.  Griffin,  whose  name  was  also  on  the  list,  was  attacked  and 
“  beaten  once  when  coming  from  Tralee.  Three  of  those  who  attacked  and  robbed 
him  were  members  of  the  Land  League.  They  attacked  and  robbed  him.  Kevan’s 
name  was  on  the  list.  A  man  named  Cohee  gave  him  lodgings,  and  his  windows 
were  smashed  for  it.  Dan  Dayley  had  his  gun  taken  away  by  moonlighters.  Tom 
0  Donell  scow  was  killed.  His  name  was  on  the  list.  He  got  compensation.  John 
“  Kennedy  was  on  the  list,  and  was  fined  by  the  League  for  selling  a  heifer  to  Justin 
“  Macarthy.  The  League  devoted  most  of  its  time  to  boycotting  the  roosters.  I 
“  attended  the  meetings  some  time.  I  heard  that  at  one  of  the  meetings  Pat  Herley 
said  if  they  went  on  boycotting  Coonahan  he  would  make  more  money  by  it,  as  all 
“  the  roosters  would  go  to  him.  They  left  off,  and  boycotted  those  who  went  to  him 
“  instead - .” 

18.978.  ( Sir  C.  Russell.)  Is  it  so?  They  left  out  “  off”  ? — “  So  they  left  it  off,  and 
“  boycotted  those  who  went  to  him  instead.  I  heard  this  from  the  Land  Leaguers 
“  and  the  roosters.  When  I  went  to  the  meetings  I  saw  a  list  of  ‘  roosters  ’  on  the 
“  wall.  I  was  told  by  those  present  it  was  the  list  of  roosters.  All  men  on  that 

list  were  boycotted.  After  being  fined  I  could  not  work  for  Boler,  Macarthy,  or 
“  0‘Donnell,  or  any  of  these  ‘  roosters  ’  on  the  list.  I  dare  not.  I  work  for  some  of 
“  them  now.  This  is  since  the  suppression  of  the  League.  I  know  that  because  their 
“  names  were  on  the  list.  I  dare  not  work  for  them.” 

18.979.  That  is  the  end  of  the  statement  ? — Yes. 

18.980.  Was  that  taken  down  at  the  time  by  yourself,  from  answers  of  the  witness? 
— Well,  the  witness  gave  the  answers  to  Mr.  Shannon,  and  Mr.  Shannon  repeated  them 
to  me. 

18.981.  Did  you  hear  the  witness  give  the  answers? — I  did. 

18.982.  And  Mr.  Shannon  repeated  them  ? — He  did. 

18.983.  Did  he  repeat  them  correctly  ? — Yes. 


Cross-examined  by  Sir  Charles  Russell. 

18,984.  Have  you  got  any  other  notes  with  reference  to  this  part  of  the  statement? 
—No. 
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18.985.  Have  you  any  note  in  reference  to  the  way  in  which  he  gave  his  evidence  ? 
— “  This  witness  is  most  reluctant,  he  tries  to  get  out  of  giving  evidence.” 

18.986.  Then  it  was  in  the  nature  of  a  cross-examinatien  by  Mr.  Shannon  ? — Well, 
hardly  so,  he  gave  his  answers.  He  gave  his  evidence  very  reluctantly. 

18.987.  Mr.  Shannon  was  treating  him  as  an  unwilling  witness  and  cross-examining 
him  ? — To  a  certain  extent,  yes. 

18.988.  Suggesting  names  to  him  and  topics  to  him  ? 

(The  Attorney-General.)  That  should  be  put  to  Mr.  Shannon. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Attorney. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  I  interpose  this  witness  in  consequence  of  his  Lordship’s 
suggestion  that  it  was  the  shortest  way.  Of  course,  Mr.  Shannon  can  be  recalled  if 
you  wish  to  ask  him  any  questions. 

(The  President.)  If  he  his  able  to  answer  it,  it  can  be  got  from  this  witness. 

18.989.  (Sir  C.  Russell.)  Mr.  Shannon  put  questions  ? — Yes. 

18.990.  Put  names  ? — Sometimes. 

18.991.  Frequently  ? — Not  frequently. 

18.992.  Mention  one  name  which  you  can  charge  your  memory  with  which  this  man 
himself  volunteers  ? — The  names  of  those  who  are  on  the  list  of  roosters. 

18.993.  Mention  one  name  you  can  charge  your  memory  with  as  having  been 
mentioned  in  the  first  instance  by  the  witness  ? — Coonahan. 

18.994.  Mentioned  in  the  first  instance  by  the  witness  ? — Yes,  Coonahan. 

18.995.  Without  any  question  being  asked  him  in  which  the  name  was  mentioned  ? — 
He  was  asked  the  name  of  those  on  the  list  of  roosters,  and  he  gave  Coonahan  as  the 
first  one. 

18.996.  Without  the  name  being  suggested  ? — Without  the  name  being  suggested. 

18.997.  You  are  clear  about  that? — Yes. 

18.998.  Would  it  be  a  correct  description  to  say  of  the  whole  of  this  statement  that 
it  was  a  translation  of  what  took  place  between  the  witness  and  Mr.  Shannon? — Well, 
yes,  it  would. 

18.999.  Now,  for  instance,  you,  I  am  sure,  will  tell  us  candidly,  you  have  got  there 
this  senteuce  amongst  others,  “  the  men  who  worked  for  Macarthy  were  called  roosters, 
“  the  term  signifies  turnspit  for  landlord.”  Do  you  suggest  this  man  used  that 
expression? — Used  the  expression  turnspit  for  landlord. 

19,000.  Here  is  what  you  read  out  as  part  of  the  statement.  It  s  printed  as  my 
friend  has  handed  it  to  me  in  this  connexion,  it  appears  the  men  who  worked  for  Justin 
Macarthy  were  called  roosters,  and  then  in  reading  you  made  this  observation,  “  the 
term  signifies  turnspit  for  landlord.”  Do  you  suggest  that  man  used  that  language,  or 
anything  like  it  ? — To  that  effect. 

19,001.  To  what  effect? — That  the  men  who  worked  for  Macarthy  were  called 
roosters,  and  the  term  signified  a  turnspit  for  landlord. 

19,002.  What  did  the  man  say  ? — I  cannot  remember  the  exact  words. 

19,003.  Tell  us  as  near  as  you  can? — He  said  to  that  effect. 

19,004.  What  were  the  words  housed  which  were  to  that  effect  ? — That  men  who 
worked  for  Justin  Macarthy  were  called  roosters. 

19,005.  And  then  he  was  asked  what  roosters  meant  ? — And  he  said  a  turnspit  for 
landlord. 

19,006.  You  are  sure  he  said  that? — No.  It  was  asked  him  “  Does  it  mean  you  are 
“  a  turnspit  for  landlord,”  and  he  assented. 

19,007.  That  is  exactly  what  I  should  have  expected ;  I  had  not  heard  it  before.  “  A 
“  turnspit  for  landlord.”  There  is  another  expression,  “  The  League  devoted  most  of 
“  its  time  to  boycotting  the  roosters.”  Do  you  say  the  man  used  that  language  ? — 
Yes. 

19,008.  The  men  said  their  Land  League  devoted  most  of  the  time  to  boycotting 
roosters  ? — Yes. 

19,009.  You  pledge  your  oath  that  he  used  that  language  ? — He  said  the  Land 
League  devoted  most  of  its  time  in  boycotting  roosters. 

19,010.  He  used  that  language,  spent  most  of  its  time  boycotting  roostors  ? — Do  you 
mean  word  for  word — not  word  for  word  to  that  effect. 

19,011.  What  were  the  words  he  did  use  to  that  effect? — I  think  he  said  they  spent 
most  of  their  time  in  boycotting  roosters. 
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19,012.  Why  did  you  not  take  it  down  as  he  said  it  ? — I  took  it  down  from  Mr. 
Shannon. 

19,013.  As  he  interpreted  ? — As  he  interpreted  it  to  me. 

19,014.  You  did  not  in  other  words  took  down  in  shorthand  all  that  the  man  said 
and  the  questions  that  were  put  to  him  and  from  that  made  a  proof  ? — Oh,  no. 

19,015.  Mr.  Shannon  put  questions,  translated  the  answers, ^  and  you  took  down 
Mr.  Shannon’s  translation  ? — Yes. 

19,016.  Now  there  is  one  statement  I  should  like  to  ask  you  about  “  I  was  fined  one 
“  shilling  and  sixpence  for  breaking  the  regulations  of  the  Land  League ;  once  the 
“  committee  brought  a  charge  against  me  for  speaking  to  a  man  called  Bowler  ” — that 
is  not  the  sentence  I  want  to  draw  your  attention  to,  but  this  is  the  one  I  mean,  this 
follows  the  one  I  have  just  read.  “  Bowler  was  boycotted  a  year  before  I  was  fined  ”  ? 
— About  three  months. 

19,017.  Turn  to  your  note.  What  have  you  got  there? — “Bowler  was  boycotted 
“  about  a  year  before  I  was  fined.”  Then  full  stop  “  About  three  or  four  months 
after.” 

19,018.  Very  well,  “  three  or  four  months  after  ”  you  did  not  read  that  ? 

( The  Attorney -General.)  I  assure  you  he  did. 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  After  his  horse’s  ear  was  cut  he  paid  his  fine.  I  was  not  present 
when  Bowler  was  boycotted.  Bowler  was  not  present.  He  was  read  out  rooster. 
Over  20  people  were  present  when  it  was  arranged  that  Bowler  should  be  boycotted. 
Do  you  notice  that  ? — Yes. 

19,019.  Did  he  use  that  language  ? — Yes,  he  did. 

19,020.  That  very  word  you  think  ? — “  Arranged,”  yes. 

19,021,  He  used  that  very  word  ? — He  did. 

19,022.  Then  proceed  to  the  next  sentence  that  follows  :  “  Some  of  the  members  of 
“  the  League  told  me  outside  that  Bowler  was  boycotted  ”? — That  is  it. 

19,023.  Do  you  see  that  ? — Yes. 

19,024.  Did  you  gather  from  that,  that  he  himself  had  no  knowledge  of  whether 
Boler  was  boycotted  or  not,  but  what  he  heard  outside,  did  you  gather  that,  or  not? — 
Yes. 

19,025.  That  he  had  gathered  it  not  from  being  present  at  a  meeting  or  from  know¬ 
ing  the  thing  of  his  own  knowledge  being  done,  but  what  he  was  told  outside  ? — What 
he  was  told  outside. 

19,026.  By,  I  think  he  said,  some  of  the  members  of  the  League  ? — Some  of  the 
members  of  the  League. 

19,027.  Did  you  understand  him  to  say  that  he  was  not  present,  or  was  present  when 
Boler’s  name  was  read  out  as  a  rooster,  or  was  that  something  he  learnt  outside  ? — No, 
I  think  he  said  he  was  not  present. 

19,028.  You  think  he  was  not  present  when  the  name  was  read  out,  you  mean  you 
think  he  said  so  ?— Yes. 

19,029.  When  he  speaks  about  it  being  “  arranged”  that  Boler  should  be  boycotted, 
and  that  there  were  other  people  present,  did  you  understand  him  that  he  was  speaking 
of  something  he  had  been  told  or  something  he  had  witnessed  ? — Something  he  had 
been  told. 

19,030.  Had  Mr.  Shannon  any  paper  before  him  when  he  was  putting  these  cross¬ 
interrogatories  ? — Yes,  he  had  a  list. 

19,031.  A  list? — Yes,  a  list  with  this  information  on  ;  I  do  not  know  where  the 
information  came  from.  There  was  certain  information  on  it,  and  he  reminded  the 
witness,  he  aided  his  memory  now  and  again,  put  this  information  in  the  form  of  a 
question,  and  asked  him  whether  it  was  correct  or  not. 

19,032.  He  reminded  the  witness,  and  aided  his  memory,  I  think  those  are  the  ex- 
,  pressions  you  used  ? — Yes. 

19,033.  And  what  were  the  points  in  which  he  reminded  the  witness  or  aided  his 
memory.  The  names  of  the  roosters  for  instance  ? — No. 

19,034.  Then  what  were  the  points  ? — Well,  what  happened  at  the  auction. 

19,035.  Anything  more  ? — Whether  he  could  get  the  carrying  of  pigs  to  the  auction. 

19,036.  He  reminded  the  witness  of  that,  and  put  a  question  to  him  ? — Whether  he 
knew. 
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19,037.  I  am  reminding  you  of  your  expression  ;  you  said  he  reminded  the  witness 
and  put  questions  to  him  ;  what  kind  of  a  statement  was  it  that  Mr.  Shannon  had 
before  him  ;  was  it  in  writing  or  in  print  ? — In  print. 

19,038.  Was  it  on  more  than  one  sheet  of  brief  paper? — Only  one  sheet,  I  think. 
19,039.  Of  brief  paper  ? — Printed  paper. 

19,040.  It  was  printed  paper  ? — I  think  it  was  printed. 

19,041.  Did  it  purport  to  be  a  statement  of  what - ? 

( The  Attorney- General.)  Did  he  see  it  ? 

19,042.  ( Sir  G.  Russell .)  Can  you  say  whether  it  purported  to  be  a  record  or  a 
memorandum  of  what  this  man  could  speak  about? — No,  I  only  saw  it  at  a  distance. 
19,043.  You  could  not  say  was  on  it  or  not  ? — No. 

19,044.  That  is  quite  fair ;  I  want  to  understand  this  ;  had  you  a  difficulty  yourself 
such  as  we  had  here  to-day  in  following  this  man  ? — I  have  with  most  of  them. 

19,045.  Then  you  had  with  this  man  ? — Yes. 

19,046.  I  mean  his  phraseology  and  accent  were  strange  to  your  ear  ? — Yes,  but 
when  he  volunteered  a  statement,  to  make  sure  that  his  statement  was  correct, *  Mr. 
Shannon  repeated  to  him  what  he  had  said,  and  then  he  confirmed  it. 

19,047.  Then  he  said,  That  is  so  ? — That  is  so. 

19,048.  Who  were  present  when  the  examination  was  being  taken,  you  and  Mr. 
Shannon  ? — Mr.  Shannon,  the  witness,  and  Mr.  Gray  came  in  latterly. 

19,049.  Were  those  all  ? — Yes,  I  think  those  were  all. 

19,050.  Are  you  sure  ?  People  came  in  the  room  now  and  again — persons  passed 

in  and  out.  1 

19,051.  Who  were  they?— Mostly  persons  engaged  in  the  business  of  the  office. 
19,052.  You  did  not,  perhaps,  know  who  they  were  ? — I  knew  most  of  the  peoplp. 
19,053.  Were  they  clerks  ? — Yes,  clerks  at  the  office. 

19,054.  Policemen  ? — Yes. 

19,055.  Policemen  and  clerks,  or  perhaps  both  clerks  and  policemen  ?— Faces  that 
were  familiar  to  me  in  the  office. 

19,056.  Were  those  faces  familiar  to  you  as  employes  of  Messrs.  Soames,  or  were 
they  policemen  or  sergeants  ? — No,  employes. 

19,057.  Clerks?— Clerks. 

19,058.  And  not  policemen  ? — No. 

19,059.  You,  I  notice,  have  got  down  this  in  the  third  person  ?— Well,  I  did  not 
adhere  to  that ;  sometimes  I  put  it  down  in  the  third  person,  and  sometimes  in  the 

first. 

19,060.  Then  that  does  not  purport  to  be,  or  intended  to  be  a  shorthand  note  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  what  the  witness  said  ?— No,  the  substance  of  what  he  said. 


Re-examined  by  the  Attorney-General. 

19,061.  You  heard  Mr.  Shannon  give,  what  my  learned  friend  has  rightly  called  the 
substance  of  what  the  witness  has  said  ? — Yes. 

19,062.  As  far  as  you  neard,  was  there  anything  repeated  to  you  which  was  not  the 
substance  of  what  the  witness  had  said. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  He  says  he  could  not  follow  the  witness. 

19,063.  (The  Attorney-General.)  You  said  Mr.  Shannon  used  to  repeat  to  the  witness 
what  the  witness  had  said,  is  that  so.  Did  Mr.  Shannon  repeat  anything  but  what  the 
witness  had  said  ? — No. 

19,064.  Did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  the  witness  except  acting  as  shorthand 
writer? — No,  nothing  whatever. 

19,065.  Nothing  to  do  with  taking  his  evidence,  or  anythingof  that  kind  ? _ Nothing- 

whatever. 

19,066.  I  do  not  want  you  to  answer  this  unless  you  are  sure ;  do  you  remember 
whether  or  not  the  witness  mentioned  the  name  of  Boler  first,  do  you  remember  one 
way  or  the  other? — No,  I  do  not. 

19,067.  Do  you  remember  any  other  name  that  you  can  recall  which  you  are  certain 

the  witness  mentioned  first.  I  do  not  want  you  to  think  about  it  at  all  unless  vou  are 
certain.  J 

( The  President.)  Ho  gave  one. 

( Witness.)  Coonahan,  I  gave. 
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Mr.  Wm.  Jas.  Shannon  recalled. 

Further  examined  by  the  Attorney-General. 

19,068.  You  were  taking  the  witness’s  evidence  in  order  to  prepare  proofs? — Yes. 

19,069.  I  suppose  you  have  done  it  very  often  before? — Yes. 

19,070.  And  therefore  you  collected  what  you  considered  to  be  material  for  his 
proof  ? — I  asked  him. 

19,071,  And  you  dictated  to  the  shorthand  writer  what  you  considered  to  be  material 
for  the  purpose  of  the  proof  ? — Certainly  ;  but  I  repeated  as  nearly  almost  as  I  could 
the  witness’s  words. 

19,072.  You  have  looked  at  his  statement  and  heard  it  read  ? — Yes. 

19,073.  Kindly  tell  me  down  to  what  point  you  and  he  and  the  shorthand  writer 
were  alone,  that  is,  down  to  what  point  you  were  alone  before  Inspector  Gray  came 
into  the  room  ? — Down  to  the  words,  “  Roosters  on  the  first,  second,  third” - 

19,074.  Down  to  the  words,  “  The  following  I  know  to  be  on  the  list  ”  ? — Yes. 

( The  President.)  Do  not  you  think  both  of  you  might  take  the  last  witness’s 
statement  ? 

( The  Attorney-General.)  Yes,  perfectly;  but  one  further  observation,  and  that  is 
this - 

(The  President.)  One  would  think  that  this  was  the  turning  point  of  the  case. 

( The  Attorney -General.)  Your  Lordship  sees,  from  the  cross-examination,  I  was 
obliged  to  go  into  this. 


Further  cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell. 

19,075.  Mr.  Shannon,  give  me  the  statement  that  you  had  before  you  at  the  time 
the  witness  gave  his  answers  ? — I  have  not  it  by  me  at  present,  I  can  send  for  it. 

19,076.  Get  it,  please,  that  I  consider  very  important. — These  were  instructions  I 
got  from  Mr.  Soames. 

19,077.  Let  me  have  the  statement,  please. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  I  do  not  know  that  my  learned  friend  is  entitled  to  have  it. 

(Witness.)  I  wish  to  state  that  they  were  instructions  I  received  from  Mr.  Soames 
when  I  was  asked  to  help  him  in  that  statement. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  I  ask  to  see  that  statement. 

(The  Attorney- Generol.)  I  do  not  think  my  learned  friend  is  entitled  to  it. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  First  of  all  I  ask  is  the  statement  in  Court? 

(The  Attorney-General.)  I  do  not  know. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  I  think  you  might  with  courtesy  ask  your  clients. 

( The  Attorney -General.)  It  is  not  a  question  of  courtesy  at  all. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  The  reason  I  ask  for  that  statement  is  this - 

(The  Attorney-General.)  I  was  proceeding  to  get  the  whole  story  of  how  this  was 
obtained. 

(The  President.)  Then  it  seems  that  I  have  caused  the  difficulty.  However,  take  it 
up  again  in  your  own  way. 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  I  am  really  not  interposing  in  any  captious  spirit  at  all,  I  think  it  is 
very  important  with  reference  to  the  witnesses  already  examined,  and  with  reference  to 
other  witnesses  whose  evidence  may  be  given,  to  understand  the  reliability  of  the 
account  of  this  gentleman.  He  has  pledged  his  oath  to  one  statement,  namely,  that 
the  only  fact  he  knew  in  relation  to  this  man  was  that  a  portion  of  his  horse’s  ear  had 
been  cut  off.  I  wish  to  test  that  statement. 

(The  President.)  Yes  ;  what  is  the  question? 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  My  question  is,  where  is  that  statement  ? 

19,078.  (The  President.)  Well,  what  is  your  answer;  where  is  the  statement? — The 
statement  was  the  instructions  given  to  me  by  Mr.  Soames. 

19,079.  (Sir  C.  Bussell.)  Where  is  the  statement  is  the  question? — The  statement,  I 
suppose,  can  be  had. 

19,080.  Where  is  the  statement,  is  the  question? — I  believe  it  is  in  Court. 

19,081.  Is  it  in  the  hands  of  the  Attorney- General  ? 
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( The  Attorney-General.)  I  will  give  my  learned  friend  the  statement,  but  he  must 
understand  he  is  only  to  refer  to  that  part  of  the  statement  which  refers  to  Kennedy, 
and  I  will  take  the  responsibility  of  it,  because  on  the  same  paper  are  instructions 
which  my  learned  friend  is  not  entitled  to  see. 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  I  do  not  want  to  see  it.  Will  your  Lordships  look  at  it.  (To  the 
Attorney- General.)  Do  not  tear  anything  off  it,  please. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  I  will  take  the  responsibility  of  it,  Sir  Charles,  you  must  not 
refer  to  the  names  of  the  witnesses  at  the  side. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  I  would  rather  you  did  not  tear  it  off.  (The  paper  was  torn  off  and 
handed  to  Sir  C.  Russell.) 

(The  Attorney-General.)  I  have  handed  to  my  learned  friend,  Sir  Charles  Russell,  the 
whole  of  the  statement  of  the  witness  Kennedy,  and  I  am  willing  to  show  your  Lord- 
ships  the  rest  of  the  paper.  (To  Sir  G.  Russell.)  I  assure  you  I  have  shown  you  the 
whole  thing.  I  am  quite  willing  that  your  Lordships  may  see  the  rest ;  I  think  I  may 
be  trusted  in  this  matter. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  I  certainly  implicitly  receive  your  statement  that  you  have  given  me 
everything  as  far  as  you  have  examined  it  yourself. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  That  is  the  whole  reference,  that  is  the  heading  of  the  case 
(handing  another  piece  of  paper  to  Sir  G.  Russell). 

19,082.  (Sir  C.  Russell.)  Who  brought  Kennedy  to  your  office  ? — I  think  he  came 
there  himself. 

19,083.  Alone  ? — He  may  have  come  with  other  witnesses,  but  I  believe  he  came  the 
morning  he  arrived,  and  stated  where  he  was  staying,  and  then  he  was  summoned 
by  a  letter  to  the  office. 

19,084.  Did  you  write  to  him  to  ask  him  to  come  ? — I  did  not  write  to  him,  but  I  am 
sure  some  letter  or  some  notice  went  to  him  to  attend. 

19,085.  Then  am  I  to  take  it  from  your  statement,  that  the  whole  of  this  evidence, 
except  the  fact  that  his  horse’s  ear  was  partly  cut  off,  that  with  that  exception,  all  the 
rest  of  it  was  evidence  that  you  obtained  from  him  in  answer  to  questions  you  put  to 
him.  Is  that  your  statement  ? — Certainly. 

19,086.  The  entire  of  it  ? — The  entire  of  it,  yes.  Some  of  the  names  at  the  end  I 
put  to  him,  and  asked  him  were  they  on  the  list. 

19,087.  On  what  list? — On  the  list  of  roosters  which  he  had  mentioned  to  me 
already. 

19,088.  Had  you  then  any  statement  as  to  the  existence,  or  the  supposed  existence, 
of  a  list  of  roosters  ? — No,  I  never  heard  of  it  until  he  mentioned  it  to  me.  I  never 
heard  the  expression  “  rooster  ”  until  he  mentioned  it  to  me. 

19,089.  I  will  drop  the  word  “  rooster.”  Had  you  a  list  of  the  persons  who  were 
boycotted? — No,  certainly  not. 

19,090.  You  had  not  ? — No,  certainly  not. 

19,091.  Or  persons  supposed  to  be  boycotted  ? — No. 

19,092.  Had  you  any  statement  from  Shea? — No,  not  that  I  saw,  I  had  no  state¬ 
ment  before  me.  I  had  seen  none. 

19,093.  Had  you  had  any  statement  from  Shea  ? — Since  then  I  have  had,  because 
he  arrived  some  days  afterwards  in  town,  and  he  gave  me  a  statement  in  the  same 
way  that  Kennedy  did. 

19,094.  I  meant  Mr.  Gray,  had  you  any  statement  from  Mr.  Gray  ? — No,  I  had  no 
statement,  but  he  mentioned  some  of  those  names  when  he  came  in. 

19,095.  Who  ? — Mr.  Gray. 

19,096.  That  is  to  say,  assisting  in  your  examination  of  the  witness? — What 
occurred  was  this :  I  was  examining  the  witness  and  had  got  a  good  way  down  in  his 
evidence  when  Mr.  Gray  came  in  on  some  office  business,  he  heard  me  examining  and 
asked  me  was  this  man  from  his  district,  and  he  came  over  then  to  the  table,  and  he 
heard  me  putting  some  questions,  and  then  he  mentioned  some  of  these  names. 

19,097.  Can  you  mention  any  of  those  names  that  he,  Mr.  Gray,  did  not  mention? 
— The  first  about  Boler,  that  was  undoubtedly  mentioned  to  mo  by  the  witness 
Kennedy. 

19,098.  Which  ? — Boler’s  name  was  mentioned  to  me  by  Kennedy ;  the  McCarthy’s 
name  was  mentioned  to  me  by  the  witness  undoubtedly,  and  the  other  names  which 
you  see  here,  Coonahan,  Sheehan,  and  Justin  McCarthy’s  son-in-law  Kennedy,  and 
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O’Donnell ;  I  cannot  take  upon  myself  to  state  that  those  names  were  mentioned  by 
the  witness.  3 

19,099.  Your  impression,  I  gather  from  that,  is  that  they  were  mentioned  by  Mr 
Gray  ? — Well,  I  think  hot,  I  do  not  think  all  these  were  mentioned  by  Mr.  Gray  J 

19.100.  But  your  impression  is  that  they  were  not  mentioned  by  the  witness  ? I 

believe  one  or  two  of  these  other  names  were  mentioned  by  the  witness  but  I  rannnf 
remember  which  ot  them. 

19.101.  Your  functions  are  not  confined  to  taking  the  evidence  of  the  witnesses 
here  ;  you  have  been  travelling  about  the  country  ? — In  England  ? 

19.102.  In  Ireland  ? — Yes. 

19.103.  I  mean  you  are  not  a  regular  employe  of  Mr.  Soames  ? _ No. 

19.104.  But  for  this  purpose? — Mr.  Soames  asked  me  to  come  over  for  this  trial. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Timothy  Harrington. 

19.105.  You  had  a  paper  before  you,  when  you  were  asked  those  questions? 

( -The  A ttorney- General.)  You  can  have  that  as  well  ( handing  same'). 

(Adi.  Hai  >  nig  ton.)  Yell,  I  will  take  it  for  a  moment.  There  is  a  short  paragraph 
of  this,  which  refers  to  Kennedy.  Were  there  other  paragraphs  of  that  paper,  referring 
to  other  witnesses  from  the  same  district  ?  6 

(Witness.)  Will  you  just  show  me.  because  perhaps  I  can  tell  you  ;  I  do  not  think 
there  were  other  witnesses  [the  paper  was  handed  to  the  witness). 

[The  Attorney- General.)  Just  answer  Mr.  Harrington’s  question,  do  not  o>ive  any 
other  answer.  °  J 

19.106.  (Mr.  Harrington.)  There  are  statements  referring  to  other  witnesses  in  the 
same  district,  are  there  not  ? 

( Sir  C.  Bussell.)  Keep  it  before  you. 

(Witness.)  I  think  there  is,  in  connexion  with  one,  I  do  not  think  there  are  any  other 
witnesses’  names  mentioned  ;  I  do  not  think  any  one  of  them  came  from  that  d  strict  • 
certainly  not  more  than  one  of  them  came  from  that  district. 

19.107.  Will  you  look  at  the  one  immediately  preceding  the  piece  torn  off,  I  do  not 
want  you  to  read  it  out? — Yes.. 

19.108.  Does  that  refer  to  the  same  district? — The  witness  there  certainly  comes 
from  this  district,  that  is  the  one  I  mentioned. 


Re-examined  by  the  Attorney- General. 

19.109.  In  the  first  place  hand  back  both  those  papers  to  me,  you  have  already 
given  it  to  me  once  in  chief,  as  to  what  you  know  ;  I  will  now  read  from  the  paper  which 
was  handed  to  Sir  Charles  Russell.  The  heading  is  County  of  Kerry.  “  Atrocity 
“  committed  on  animals.  Cutting  the  ears  off  Maurice  Kennedy’s  horse,'  West  Inch, 
“  28th  August  18&8,”  and  the  extract  I  handed  to  Sir  Charles  Russell  was :  “  Maurice 

Kennedy,  farmei,  of  lYest  Inch,  was  the  first  to  bid  at  the  auction,  26th  August 

1885.  The  ear  was  cut  off  Kennedy’s  horse.  Kennedy  was  awarded  12/.  compensa- 
“  tion  at  Dingle  presentment  sessions  on  the  6th  November  1885.  His  claim  was  not 
“  opposed,”  and  the  names  of  the  witnesses  are  put  down  by  the  side.  You  stated 
that  after  Mr.  Gray  came  in  you  turned  to  him  and  said  :  This  man  is  in  your 
district,  and  Mr.  Gray  suggested  some  names ;  you  remember  stating  that  to  Sir 
Charles  Russell  ? — Yes. 

19.110.  Had  you  any  written  paper  of  any  kind  referring  to  Kennedy,  except  that 
which  I  have  just  read  ? — No ;  I  had  seen  no  more. 

19.111.  Or  had  you  any  statement  from  Shea,  or  anybody,  when  you  were  Questionino- 
Kennedy  ? — No,  I  had  not. 

19.112.  Y  ou  have  said  that  some  of  the  names — you  are  not  sure  about  all — in  the 
last  part  of  the  paper,  may  have  been  suggested  ‘by  Mr.  Gray,  and  some  by  the 
witness,  but  whether  the  names  were  suggested  by  either  of  them,  who  gave  the 
facts  about  the  killing  of  the  cows,  and  breaking  of  the  windows,  and  those  further 
facts? — The  witness. 
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19,113.  Had  you  any  suggestion  as  to  any  part  of  that  from  anybody  else  but  from 
the  witness  ? — I  do  not  think  I  had  any. 


John  Kennedy  sworn,  examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson. 

19.114.  What  is  your  name  ? — John  Kennedy,  sir. 

19.115.  Do  you  live  at  a  place  called  Ballintubla,  in  county  Kerry  ? _ Yes. 

19.116.  Were  you  a  member  of  the  National  League  in  the  month  of  June  1886  ?— 
Yes. 

19.117.  Do  you  know  a  man  of  the  name  of  Justin  Macarlhy  who  lives  in  the  town? 
— I  do. 

19.118.  Had  he  been,  to  your  knowledge,  boycotted  by  the  League  before  the  month 
of  June  1886  ? 

{Sir  C.  Bussell. )  Boycotted  by  the  League  ;  just  ask  whether  he  knows. 

{Mi .  Atkinson.)  I  have  asked  him,  did  he  know  of  his  own  knowledge.  You  were  a 
member  of  the  League,  you  know  ?— Whether  he  was  boycotted  or  not  I  do  not  know 
I  never  said  that  he  was. 

19.119.  Did  the  League  meet  every  Sunday  ?— Very 'seldom  I  was  at  the  League 

at  all.  ‘  ° 

19.120.  But  did  you  attend  ? — I  did  not  attend  very  often, 

19.121.  But  did  you  attend  at  all? — I  did. 

19.122.  Did  you  attend  seven  or  eight  times  in  the  year  1886  ? — I  forget  it  now. 

19.123.  At  any  meeting  that  you  were  present  were  any  resolutions  come  to  to 
boycot  Macarthy  ?— Begorra,  I  did  not  hear  it  at  all. 

19.124.  Djd  you  sell  him  in  the  month  of  June  1886  a  heifer  ? — Well,  I  would,  sir. 

19.125.  TV  ere  you  fined  3s.  for  selling  him  the  heifer? — Well,  I  paid  a  part  of  it. 

19.126.  Were  you  fined  3s.  ? — I  do  not  know  what  it  was,  I  paid  the  money.  I  do 

not  know  whether  it  was  a  fine  or  not.  J 

19.127.  W ere  you  fined  3s.  ? — Well,  I  was,  sir.  I  paid  it, 

19.128.  For  what  ? — Because  I  sold  the  heifer  to  him. 

19.129.  To  whom  did  you  pay  the  money,  the  fine  ? — I  forget  now. 

19.130.  Did  not  you  pay  it  in  the  Land  League  rooms  ? — Yes. 

19.131.  To  the  secretary  ?— I  could  not  say  ;  it  is  more  than  12  months  now. 

19.132.  It  was  the  League  that  fined  you  ?— Of  course  it  was,  sir.  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  was  a  fine,  or  what  it  was, 

19.133.  Do  you  know  what  Macarthy  had  done  that  you  should  be  fined  3s.  for 
selling  him  a  heifer  ? — I  do  not  know, 

19.134.  Did  you  ever  find  out.  Do  you  know  the  word  “  Boaster.”  Did  vou  ever 

hear  the  word  ? — I  did  hear  it.  ^ 

19.135.  Was  Macarthy  a  “  Boaster”  at  the  time  you  sold  him  the  heifer  ?— Well  h 
was  called  a  “  Boaster.” 

19.136.  What  is  a  “  Rooster  ”  ? — Begorr.a,  I  could  not  tell  you.  I  do  not  know  the 
meaning  of  it. 

19.137.  Did  you  ever  ask  ?— No. 

19.138.  What  do  they  understand  by  it  down  there? — I  never  asked  what  was  the 
meaning. 

19.139.  Wrere  you  expelled  from  the  League  then  ? — Well,  I  was,  sir.1 

19.140.  What  were  you  expelled  for?— Because  I  bought  some  straw  from  him 

19.141.  From  whom  ? — From  Justin  Macarthy. 

19.142.  W  as  that  after  the  sale  of  the  heifer  to  him  ? — It  was  some  time  after. 

19.143.  Had  you  any  other  dealings  with  him  ?— Well,  do  not  know  that  I  had 

but  the  straw,  and  being  a  neighbour  of  his.  f 

(The  President.)  Did  he  say  bought  some  straw. 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  Yes,  I  think  so. 

19.144.  Did  ho  sell  you  some  straw  ? — Yes. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  I  do  not  ask  him  anything. 
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Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Harrington. 

19.145.  When  you  paid  the  3s.  was  there  anything  said  to  you  about  your  not 
having  paid  the  subscription  of  the  year  before  ? — No  sir,  there  was  not. 

19.146.  There  was  nothing  mentioned  about  your  subscription  not  being  paid  the 
year  before  ? — I  do  not  remember. 

19.147.  Had  you  paid  your  subscription  the  year  before? — Well,  I  paid  some 
shillings  some  time  before,  but  I  forget  when. 

19.148.  JDid  you  hear  anything  about  Justin  Macarthy  getting  up  moonlight 

outrages  there  ? — I  did,  sir,  and  I  heard  some  rumour  about  it,  and  that  is  all  I  know 
about - 

19.149.  You  heard  about  the  attack  on  Dr.  Cane’s  house? — Yes. 

19.150.  Did  you  hear  that  Justin  Macarthy  had  anything  to  say  to  that  ? — It  was 
rumoured  that  he  had. 

19.151.  What  was  your  yearly  subscription  ;  what  was  your  subscription  every 
year? — Well,  I  have  only  had  one  subscription  except  this  late  one,  I  think  it  was 
Is.  6d.  I  paid. 


Re-examined  by  the  Attorney- General. 

19.152.  Do  you  know  what  year  it  was  that  the  outrage  took  place  on  Dr.  Cane’s 
house.  Do  you  remember  whether  it  was  the  year  after  you  were  fined? — Well,  I 

thinkso,  sir. 

19.153.  Do  you  know  how  long  after ;  a  year,  or  more  than  one  ? — Begorra,  I  could 
not  tell ;  I  never  kept  any  account  of  it. 


James  Coonhan  sworn,  and  examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson. 

19.154.  Are  you  a  blacksmith? — I  am. 

19.155.  Do  you  live  at  Anniscaul,  in  county  Kerry  ? — I  do. 

19.156.  Were  you  a  member  of  the  National  League? — No  ;  I  joined  in  it  once. 

19.157.  About  when  did  you  join  in  it? — I  could  not  exactly  say  ;  I  have  no  date 
with  me. 

19.158.  Was  it  after  it  was  established  for  some  time? — I  was  in  it. 

19.159.  Did  you  attend  meetings  ?  — No  ;  I  was  never  in  there  but  the  day  I  went  in 
to  give  them  the  money. 

19.160.  Were  you  called  before  the  League  for  anything  ? — I  was.  I  was  called  to 
go  in. 

19.161.  Did  you  go  in  ? — I  did. 

19.162.  Who  were  there ;  do  you  know  the  secretary  or  treasurer  ? — I  got  in  ;  I 
understand  about  that. 

19.163.  Were  you  fined? — I  was  not,  sir,  but  I  went  in.  I  asked  what  had  they 
against  me,  and  they  said  that  it  was  working  for  a  certain  man. 

19.164.  Who  was  the  man  ? — I  said  I  was  working  for  that  man  for  a  long  time, 
and  I  would  continue  to  work  for  hirn. 

19.165.  What  was  the  man’s  name  ? — Of  the  name  of  Justin  Macarthy. 

19.166.  Was  he  called  by  any  name  in  the  country  ? — They  were  called  “  Roosters,” 
sir. 

19.167.  What  does  that  mean? — I  could  not  say,  sir. 

19.168.  Were  you  expelled  from  the  League  ? — I  was. 

19.169.  For  working  for  Macarthy  ? — The  question  was  that  the  customers  left  me. 

19.170.  Was  that  after  the  time  you  told  the  League  you  had  continued  to  work  for 
Macarthy  ? — Yes. 

19.171.  That  your  customers  left  you  ? — My  customers  left  me. 

Andrew  Griffin  sworn,  examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson. 

19.172.  Are  you  a  carter  or  carrier.  Do  you  cart  goods  for  people  who  employ  you  ? 
■—No,  1  do  not  cart  goods. 
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19.173.  Were  you  bringing  some  goods  ? — I  was  on  one  occasion,  when  I  went 
on  my  own  occasion  to  Tralee  with  my  car,  and  I  also  bad  got  a  letter  from  Justin 

McCarthy.  .  . 

19.174.  Were  you  bringing  some  goods  from  Tralee  to  Anmscaul  for  Justin 

McCarthy  ? — I  was. 

19.175.  About  what  time  was  it  ? — Two  years  last  July. 

19.176.  That  is  July  1886  ?— Yes. 

19.177.  Were  you  attacked  upon  the  road  by  any  person? — I  was. 

19.178.  What  was  done  to  you  ? — I  was  beaten  with  a  stone,  and  had  a  part  of 
the  goods  taken  away. 

19.179.  Do  you  know  the  men  who  did  it  ? — I  did.  I  know  four  of  them. 

19.180.  Did  they  say  anything  at  the  time  why  they  did  it  ? — They  did  not  the 
slightest. 

19.181.  Had  you  done  anything  to  anybody  except  bring  Mr.  McCarthy’s  goods 
to  cause  you  to  be  attacked? — There  was  an  affair;  one  of  the  party  attacked  me  in  a 
public-house.  I  had  a  drop  of  drink,  and  one  thing  or  another. 

19.182.  Were  you  afterwards  boycotted? — The  policeman  caught  myself  and  the 
other  man  attacking  each  other. 

19,18-5.  Do  you  remember  the  time?  Were  you  laid  up  after  being  beaten  ? — I  was. 

19.184.  Did  you  get  any  message?  Was  any  message  brought  to  you  by  one  of  the 
members  of  the  National  League  about  the  prosecution  of  these  men  ? — Yes,  there  was 
a  friend  of  mine. 

19.185.  What  was  his  name  ? — His  name  was  Farrell,  an  old  man  about  80  years  of 
age. 

19.186.  The  men  were  prosecuted  ? — They  was, 

19.187.  Were  they  acquitted  ? — They  was. 

Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell. 

19.188.  They  were  tried  at  Cork  were  not  they  ? — No. 

19.189.  Where? — They  were  tried  in  their  own  country. 

19.190.  Where? — Kerry. 

19.191.  At  Tralee  ? — Tralee. 

19.192.  I  do  not  quite  understand  this  about  the  attack  upon  you.  You  say  some 
men  attacked  you  when  you  were  carting  some  goods  for  McCarthy  from  Dingle  ? — 
From  Tralee. 

19.193.  And  you  say  there  was  a  robbery  committed  upon  you  ? — There  was  indeed, 
and  worse  than  that. 

19,914.  And  you  thought  you  knew  some  of  the  men  ? — I  knew  four  of  them. 

19.195.  You  said  in  answer  to  that  gentleman,  he  asked  you  if  there  was  any  reason 
for  that  and  you  said  there  was  an  affair  over  a  drop  of  drink  ? — Yes. 

19.196.  Some  friends  of  these  parties  ? — Yes. 

19.197.  Just  tell  us  what  that  was  ? — The  policeman  took  us  both  up  to  the  lock-up  in 
Anniscaui  and  we  were  summoned  before  the  Petty  Session  Court  and  I  was  fined 
half  a  crown  and  a  shilling  for  a  drop  of  drink. 

19.198.  A  shilling  for  a  drop  of  drink  ? — For  taking  a  drop  of  drink. 

19.199.  What  were  you  fined  for,  for  an  assault? — Half  a  crown,  and  the  other  man 
was  fined  the  same. 

19.200.  For  an  assault? — Yes.  indeed. 

19.201.  Some  of  the  people  you  assaulted  were  friends  of  these  men,  were  they  ? — 
They  wore.  There  was  a  cousin  of  the  man  who  attacked  me.  He  was  one  of  the 
men  who  attacked  me. 


Re-examined  by  the  Attorney-General, 

19.202.  Had  this  other  business  anything  to  do  with  Mr.  McCarthy  ? — 1  had  not. 

19.203.  Had  that  previous  little  trouble  which  was  inquired  into,  had  anything  to  do 
with  it  ? — Except  that  I  gave  him  a  day’s  woik,  a  day’s  mowing. 

19.204.  You  had  given  him  a  day’s  mowing  ? — Yes,  off  and  on, 

19.205.  Off  and  on  for  Mr.  McCarthy  ? — Yes. 
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19.206.  Is  that  the  reason  the  man  complained  of  you  ? 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  He  has  not  said  the  man  complained  of  him. 

19.207.  (The  Attorney- General.)  Is  that  what  led  to  this  dispute  and  quarrel? _ Not 

at  all. 

19.208.  What  did  lead  to  it? — I  can  assign  another  reason  for  it.  There  were 
3  or  4  cows  in  my  holding  and  I  got  the  use  of  the  bull  from  McCarthy. 

19.209.  (Sir  C.  Russell)  I  do  not  know  really  whether  it  is  worth  following  out,  bui 
I  understand  you  were  carrying  your  own  goods  in  your  cart  ? — Yes. 

(The  President.)  I  thought  he  said  for  McCarthy. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  No,  my  Lord.  I  thought  so  at  first  too. 

19.210.  And  you  were  carrying  a  letter  or  message  from  McCarthy  ? — I  had  got  a 

letter.  & 

19.211.  That  is  all  McCarthy  had  to  do  with  it  ?— That  is  all  McCarthy  had  to  do 
with  it. 

19.212.  (Mr.  Atkinson.)  Had  you  not  some  of  Mr.  McCarthy’s  goods  on  the  car  at 

the  time  ? — Of  course  I  had,  sir.  I  had  a  bedstead  and  some  other  little  goods  belong¬ 
ing  to  him.  °  *  ° 


Sergeant  Andrew  Shea  sworn,  examined  by  Mr.  Murphy. 

19.213.  Were  you  stationed  at  Anniscaul  for  the  last  10  years? _ Yes. 

19.214.  Were  there  many  outrages  or  not  when  you  first  went  to  that  district?— 
There  were  none. 

19.215.  How  long  did  that  state  of  things  continue? — Until  the  year  1880. 

19.216.  What  part  of  1880  did  they  first  begin  to  increase  ? — In  December  1880 

19.217.  When  you  first  went  there  was  the  term  “land-grabber”  known  in’ the 
neighbourhood  or  not,  as  far  as  you  could  judge  ? — It  was  not  known  there  at  all  I 
never  heard  of  the  term  before. 

19.218.  When  you  first  went  there  were  there  moonlighters  committing  outrages  or 
not? — No,  not  in  that  place,  nor  in  any  place. 

19,219. .  Were  people,  when  you  first  went  there,  ever  punished  for  payino-  their 
rents,  taking  evicted  farms,  and  so  on  ? — They  were  not. 

19,220.  Now,  when  crime  was  committed  was  there  any  great  difficulty  in  finding 
evidence  against  the  people  who  committed  it  ?— There  was  no  serious  crime  conf- 
mitted  previous  to  the  year  1880,  except  the  ordinary  crime,  incident  to  every  com¬ 
munity,  such  as  drunkenness  and  trivial  assault.  J 

9,221.  Had  you  a  branch  of  the  Land  League  there  at  that  time  or  not? — No. 

.9,222.  What  was  the  police  force  you  had  at  that  time.  I  do  not  want  the  details 
of  ih  Was  it  as  small  or  as  large  as  it  afterwards  was  ? — It  was  a  small  force  five 
men  in  the  district.  * 

19.223.  I  think  the  first  meeting  of  the  National  League  was  held  there  on  the  20th 

September  1885  ?— On  the  20th  September  1885  a  branch  of  the  League  was  formed 
there.  b 

19.224.  Tell  me  the  name  of  those  who  formed  the  committee  ? — A  man  named  John 
O  Brien,  Patuck  Herlehy,  John  Landers,  Thomas  Hurley,  and  some  others  whom  I  do 
not  remember  know.  They  formed  the  committee  sitting  round  a  table. 

19.225.  Now  after  the  League  had  started  did  anything  happen  to  Justin  McCarthy 

the  elder  ? — He  was  boycotted  in  the  following  spring.  3 

19.226.  Was  it  in  your  knowledge  why  he  was  boycotted  ? 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  How  could  it  be  within  his  knowledge  ? 

(Witness.)  Well,  from  all  the  information  I  got. 

19.227.  (Mr.  Murphy.)  If  you  only  know  it  from  information  I  pass  it  by? _ Yes. 

^  19,228.  Had  he  done  anything  so  far  as  you  know  to  cause  him  to  be  boycotted  ? 

19.229.  W  as  his  son  boycotted?  His  son  was  boycotted,  all  the  members  of  his 
family. 

19.230.  I  will  not  go  over  this  again.  We  have  had  evidence  with  reference  to  some 

people;  were  people  who  communicated  with  him  and  dealt  with  him  boycotted  also  ? 
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19.231.  How  was  lie  treated  when  he  went  out  in  the  streets  ? — He  and  his  followers 
were  booed  and  shouted  at. 

19.232.  In  consequence  of  this  did  you  prosecute  Pat.  Hurley  ? — Yes. 

19.233.  James  Plahire,  Pat.  Connor,  and  Philip  Moriarty  ? — Yes. 

19.234.  Were  Hurley,  and  Moriarty  members  of  the  committee  of  the  National 
League  ? — They  were. 

19.235.  Did  you  know  Thomas  O’Donnell  ? — Yes. 

19.236.  A  farmer,  I  think,  at  Droumavalla  ? — Yes. 

19.237.  Did  he  hand  you  a  threatening  notice  which  he  said  he  had  received.  I 
cannot  put  it  higher  ? — Yes. 

19.238.  You  have  got  it  there  ? — Yes. 

19.239.  Just  produce  it  please  ? 

( Sir  C.  Bussell.)  Who  does  this  come  from  ? 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  From  O’Donnell.  It  is  only  to  identify  it.  Was  it  on  the  8th 
August  1886  that  he  gave  you  that  threatening  notice  ? — Yes. 

19.240.  On  the  10th  September  following  was  his  house  attacked  ? — Yes. 

( Sir  C.  Bussell.)  10th  September,  when  ? 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  The  same  year,  1886,  within  a  month  after. 

19.241.  In  the  November  following  was  a  cow  of  his  stabbed  ? — Yes. 

19.242.  Did  you  know  William  Cohey  ? — Yes. 

19.243.  On  the  12th  September  1886  was  his  house  attacked  ? — Yes. 

19.244.  Do  you  know  whether  at  that  time  a  man  named  Cavan  was  in  the  house  ? — 
Yes,  he  was  harboured  in  the  house. 

19.245.  Was  Cavan  a  man  who  had  been  caretaking  on  the  Townshend  property  ? — 
Yes. 

19.246.  And  was  McCarthy  bailiff  on  that  property  ? — Yes. 

19.247.  Do  you  know  the  Dalys  in  that  neighbourhood  ? — Yes. 

19.248.  Were  their  houses  attacked? — Yes,  on  the  29th  October  1887.  It  was  at  a 
subsequent  date. 

19.249.  That  is  in  the  next  year.  I  will  pass  that  over.  Do  you  produce  a  notice 
that  was  found  posted  up  which  you  received  from  another  constable,  Constable  Parry  ? 
— Yes,  intended  for  a  man  name  Michael  Derane.  That  is  the  notice. 

19.250.  Is  Parry  over  here  or  not  ?— No,  he  is  not. 

19.251.  Then  I  will  not  trouble  with  it  ? — He  has  left  the  service. 

19.252.  Was  there  a  farm  of  Ballinoren  which  was  an  evicted  farm  in  that  neigh¬ 
bourhood  ? — Yes. 

19.253.  Were  the  police  protecting  the  caretaker  there  ? — Yes. 

19.254.  You  cannot  carry  it  further  than  that  you  received  this  from  Parry  with  a 
statement  as  to  where  he  found  it  ? — No. 

19.255.  A  man  has  been  examined  here  to-day  of  the  name  of  Kennedy.  Do  you 
remember  Kennedy  ? — Yes. 

19.256.  Did  he  communicate  with  you  with  reference  to  an  outrage  that  was  com¬ 
mitted  upon  his  horse? — Yes. 

19.257.  Is  it  true  that  when  he  communicated  with  you  he  told  you  anything  about 
its  having  been  done  by  Cruikshank? — It  is  perfectly  untrue. 

19.258.  Did  he  ever  mention  the  name  of  Cruikshank  to  you  ? — No,  he  did  not 
mention  the  name  of  anybody  as  having  committed  the  outrage. 

19.259.  Can  you  tell  me  the  date  of  the  outrage  in  Kane’s  house.  That  I  think  was 
in  your  district? — Yes. 

19.260.  What  was  the  date  of  it? — The  11th  December  last  year  18S7,  on  Sunday 
night. 


Cross-examined  bv  Sir  C.  Russell. 

19.261.  Did  Kennedy  say  anything  about  whom  ho  suspected? — He  did  not.  I 
wanted  to  get  it  from  him  even,  and  he  said  that  ho  suspected  nobody  in  particular. 

19.262.  If  he  has  sworn  that  he  told  you  he  did  not  know  who  had  done  it,  but  he 
suspected  Cruikshank,  that  is  not  true  ? — That  is  not  true,  he  did  not. 

19.263.  Did  he  say  or  did  you  know  that  he  had  had  a  quarrel  with  Cruikshank — I 
was  not  aware  that  he  bad. 
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19.264.  Will  you  pledge  your  oath  that  he  did  not  tell  you  he  had  had  a  quarrel 
with  Cruikshank  ? — I  do  not  remember. 

19.265.  That  is  all  you  are  able  to  say  ? — That  is  all  I  am  able  to  say. 

19.266.  You  have  given  us  the  date  of  the  attack  on  Dr.  Kane’s  in  1887  ? — Yes,  the 
11th  of  December  last  year. 

19.267.  We  have  heard  from  another  witness  that  this  man  McCarthy  was  supposed 
to  have  had  something  to  do  with  that.  You  have  heard  that  before  ?— I  have. 

19.268.  Was  there  an  investigation  ? — There  was. 

19.269.  Was  that  conducted  by  a  Mr.  Shannon,  a  brother  of  the  witness  who  was  in 
the  box  a  few  minutes  ago  ? — Mr.  Shannon  came  there  on  a  certain  Sunday  merely  to 
get  an  outline  of  the  case,  the  particulars,  the  facts.  He  went  to  Dr.  Kane’s  house, 
not  to  make  an  investigation  before  the  magistrates. 

19.270.  Did  anything  come  of  that  inquiry  ? — Yes. 

19.271.  What  became  of  it  ? — There  was  one  man  transported,  another  got  penal 
servitude  for  seven  years,  and  another  six  months  in  prison. 

19.272.  Who  were  these  men  ? — Denis  Donoghue  got  penal  servitude  for  seven 
years,  and  John  Buckley  got  imprisonment  for  six  months. 

19.273.  Had  either  of  those  persons  anything  whatever  to  do  with  the  Land 
League  ? — I  am  not  aware. 

19.274.  Or  National  League? — They  came  from  a  distance  of  30  miles  from  the 
place. 

19.275.  Was  it  stated  that  McCarthy  had  brought  them  from  a  distance  V — There  was 
a  rumour  to  that  effect. 

19.276.  McCarthy  was  a  kind  of  sub-agent  to  Mr.  Hussey,  was  not  he  ? — Yes,  he  was 
transacting  some  business  with  him. 

19.277.  Was  it  said  he  was  getting  up  a  party  of  moonlighters  of  his  own? — 
McCarthy,  you  mean  ? 

19.278.  Aye  ? — It  was  stated  that  he  brought  the  moonlighters  on  this  occasion,  but 
outside  that  I  am  not  aware  he  was  getting  up  any  moonlighters. 

19.279.  But  so  far  as  you  know,  those  men  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
Land  League  or  National  League? — I  am  not  aware.  They  were  30  miles  distant 
from  me. 

19.280.  I  do  not  consider  it  an  offence  at  all,  but  I  want  to  know  what  the  fact  is. 
Do  you  know  whether  as  a  matter  of  fact  those  men  were  defended  by  Mr.  Hussey  ? — I 
do  not  know.  ri  hey  were  defended  by  a  solicitor  named  Mr.  Murphy  in  the  first  instance, 
and  afterwards  by  counsel  in  Cork. 

19.281.  Is  that  a  partner  of  the  Crown  Solicitor  for  Kerry  ? — Yes. 

19.282.  Give  me  the  names  of  the  men,  two  of  whom  I  think  you  have  said  were 
members  of  the  National  League  or  of  the  committee  of  the  National  League  who 
were  bound  over  to  keep  the  peace  ? — Patrick  Hurley  was  one. 

19.283.  Who  else,  if  anybody  ? — A  man  named  Patrick  Cormor. 

19.284.  Anybody  else  ?— John  Connor,  and  James  Plahire,  and  Philip  Moriarty. 
But  it  might  be  right  to  say  that  it  was  not  for  this  particular  offence  Philip  Moriarty 
was  bound  to  the  peace.  He  was  bound  to  the  peace  in  another  case. 

19.285.  Very  'well,  I  will  recollect  that  distinction.  Is  this  the  offence,  that  these 
men  were  charged  with  compelling  or  inducing  certain  persons  not  to  do  or  to  abstain 
from  doing  some  act  which  they  were  entitled  to  do,  to  wit,  dealing  with  so  and  so  ? — 
That  was  not  the  charges. 

19.286.  What  was  it  ? — The  charge  was  for  being  guilty  of  conduct  calculated  to 
incite  to  a  breach  of  the  peace  by  shouting,  booing,  whistling,  and  throwing  stones  at 
Justin  McCarthy  and  others. 

19.287.  Very  well.  Booing  in  the  streets  which  might  lead  to  a  breach  of  the 
peace  ? — Yes. 

19.288.  Therefore  they  were  simply  bound  over  to  keep  the  peace  ? — Bound  over  to 
keep  the  peace. 

19.289.  McCarthy  did  not  seem  to  be  a  popular  person  ? — No,  he  was  not. 

19.290.  Is  it  part  of  your  business  as  a  policeman  at  all  to  concern  yourself  with 
the  causes  of  disturbance  ?.— To  identify  myself  with  the  cause  of  disturbance. 

19.291.  You  do  not  ?: — I  do  not. 

19.292.  I  do  not  know  that  you  understand.  To  concern  yourself  and  inquire  into 
he  causes  of  disturbances  ? — Oh,  yes,  that  is  part  of  my  duty. 
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19.293.  I  am  not  talking  about  discovering  who  committed  offences.  In  that  sense 
I  am  not  speaking  of  the  cause  ;  but  have  you  to  make  any  report  to  your  superiors 
or  do  make  any  report  to  your  superiors  as  to  the  state  of  the  people  in  the 
country? — No,  except  when  an  outrage  is  committed. 

19.294.  So  that  you  are  not  at  all  asked  to  report  to  the  authorities  anything  about 
the  general  state  of  the  country  ?— Yes,  when  it  is  in  a  disturbed  state.  . 

19.295.  Have  you  sufficient  knowledge  to  know  whether  notices  to  quit  and  evictions 
do  or  do  not  cause  disturbance  and  outrage  ?— I  would  not  say  that  notices  to  quit  do, 
but  perhaps  evictions  might  lead  to  it. 

19.296.  You  think  notices  to  quit  would  not? — Yes. 

19.297.  You  think  that  notices  to  quit  would  not  ? — I  am  not  aware  that  they  would 

until  the  evictions  took  place. 

19.298.  Or  ejectments  ? — Yes,  or  ejectments. 

19.299.  Would  they  cause  disturbance? — I  am  not  aware.  I  never  heard  of  it  in 

that  district.  They  might  elsewhere.  .QOA 

19.300.  You  have  said  you  never  heard  the  word  land-grabbing  before  1880,  but 

you  know  what  the  thing  is  ? — I  do. 

19.301.  And  you  know  that  that  has  always  been  unpopular  and  condemned  by  the 
people  ? — I  never  heard  it  called  by  that  name. 

19.302.  I  know,  but  you  knew  the  thing.  You  knew  that  land-grabbing  was  a  man 
taking  over  the  head  of  another  man,  land  from  which  he  was  evicted  for  rent  that  ho 
could  not  pay  or  did  not  pay  ? — I  daresay,  it  was.  I  am  sure  it  was  unpopular  in  somo 

instances.  you  know  of  that  thing  having  taken  place,  and  that  feeling 

existing  as  long  as  you  recollect  l — I  heard  that  it  did.  I  did  not  know  it  of  my  own 

^lA^OY  What  part  of  the  country  do  you  come  from  yourself? — From  Cork. 

19^305.  Probably  you  are  a  farmer’s  son  yourself  ? — Yes,  at  least  not  before  I  joined. 
I  was  an  evicted  farmer’s  son. 

19.306.  Then  you  are  an  authority  upon  the  question.  W  e  have  heard  a  great  deal 

about  this  corner,  this  place  Anniscaul.  It  lies  between - ?— Tralee  and  Dingle. 

19.307.  In  a  mountainous  and  remo'e  part  of  the  country  ? — Yes. 

19’ 308.  Except  this  fuss  about  McCarthy,  was  there  anything  serious  in  this  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Anniscaul  at  all  ? — There  was. 

19.309.  What  ?— Moonlight  outrages. 

19.310.  We  have  heard  of  them.  Was  there  anything  serious  ?— There  were  no 
murders.  '  The  maiming  of  cattle  took  place  frequently  there,  nothing  more  serious 
than  that. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Lockwood. 

19.311.  After  the  inquiry  into  the  outrage  in  Kane’s  house,  do  you  know  whether 
McCarthy’s  license  for  arms  was  revoked  ? — Yes,  subsequently. 

19.312.  Shortly  after  ?— His  license  to  have  and  carry  arms  was  revoked  on  the 

19th  of  June  last.  ^  .  ...  ,  T 

19.313.  In  consequence  of  the  circumstances  connected  with  Kane  s  outrage  f — 1 

should  think  so.  .  „  .,  ...  . 

19.314.  Have  you  been  engaged  in  that  district  in  collecting  evidence  with  regard 

to  boycotting  ? — No,  I  have  not — for  this  Commission  you  mean. 

19.315.  Oh,  no,  no,  no.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  for  this  Commission  at  all.  Have 
you  been  engaged  in  getting  up  evidence  with  regard  to  boycotting  in  that  district  ? 
_ No. 

19.316.  Have  you  sent  people  yourself  to  persons  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  they 

would  be  dealt  with  ? — In  one  instance  only. 

19.317.  What  instance  was  that? — It  was  an  instance  in  which  a  man  named  Welch, 
a  caretaker,  who  was  very  unpopular ;  at  least  it  was  suggested  to  him  by  me  to  go 
to  people  and  see  whether  they  would  refuse  to  work  for  or  sell  goods  to  him. 

19.318.  There  was  a  man  named  AVelsh  whom  you  believed  to  be  unpopular  ?  YeiS. 

19.319.  And  you  wished  to  get  evidonco  of  his  being  boycotted  ?  As  to  whether 
he  was  or  was  not  boycotted. 
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19.320.  You  were  not  sure.  So  what  did  you  do  ?— I  suggested  to  him  to  goto 

persons  for  goods  to  see  whether  they  would  refuse  him  them,  ana  to  go  to  persons  to 
ask  them  to  work  for  him.  1 

19.321.  That  is  to  say,  irrespective  of  his  wanting  the  goods  ? — Yes. 

19.322.  You  sent  him,  not  for  the  purpose  really  of  getting  goods,  but  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  entrapping  the  people  to  whom  he  went? — Yes,  when  he  required  the  goods. 

19.323.  What  did  you  pay  him  for  that,  or  what  did  you  offer  him  for  that  ? _ I  paid 

him  nothing  for  it,  nor  did  I  offer  to  pay  him  for  it.  1 

.19,324.  Did  he  sue  you  afterwards  for  a  sum  which  he  said  you  had  agreed  to  pay 
him  ? — He  did  not  allege  I  agreed  to  pay  any  sum.  ° 

19.325.  Did  he  take  some  proceedings  against  you  ? — Yes. 

19.326.  In  respect  of  what  ? — In  respect  of  the  employment  of  his  car  which  I  never 
employed. 

19.327.  I  see,  during  the  time  he  was  driving  about  to  find  out  whether  he  was 
boycotted  ?— On  this  occasion,  on  one  occasion. 

19.328.  Was  this  a  brilliant  idea  of  your  own  or  is  it  one  that  you  learntffrom  other 
police  constables  ? — It  was  not  my  own  idea  at  all. 

19,32y.  It  was  not  your  own  ?— No. 

19,330.  Is  it  a  course  which  lias  been  habitually  followed  by  constables  in  Ireland  ? 
— No. 


19.331.  Has  it  been  generally  followed  ?— No,  I  will  tell  yon  what  it  is. 

19.332.  In  many  cases  ?  I  am  not  able  to  say,  but  I  have  never  known  an  instance 
of  it  being  followed  m  that  place. 

19.333.  I  am  not  asking  you  about  that  place.  In  any  place  ? — I  am  not  aware  that 
it  has  taken  place  anywhere. 

19.334.  Then  so  far  as  you  know  it  was  an  original  idea  on  your  part? _ No  it  was 

suggested  to  me.  ’ 

19.335.  Who  by  ? — Well,  by  my  superior  officer. 

19,336  What  is  his  name?— Mr.  Gray,  and  in  this  way  I  may  be  allowed  to  explain 
It  was  alleged  that  notwithstanding  the  suppression  of  the  League  boycotting  was 
carried  or i  as  vigorously  as  ever,  and  to  find  out  whether  it  was  or  not  this  was  done, 

and  the  officer  said  that  nothing  would  give  us  greater  pleasure  than  to  find  that  it 
was  not  the  case. 

19.337.  You  wished  really  to  clear  these  people  from  the  imputation  ? — Well  yes 

19.338.  That  your  swear  on  your  oath  ?— That  I  swear  on  my  oath,  if  they  were 

undeserving  of  the  imputation.  J 


Re-examined  by  the  Attorney-General. 

19  339.  Just  go  back  to  the  material  part  of  your  evidence,  please.  You  have  been 
asked  about  this  outrage  on  Kane’s  house  in  the  year  1887  ? _ Yes. 

19.340.  Was  any  charge  brought  against  McCarthy  of  promoting  the  outrage  or 

anything  of  that  kind  ( — JSo.  ° 

19.341.  You  have  spoken  about  boycotting  in  this  place.  Do  not  answer  unless  you 
know  yourself.  \\  hat  as  far  as  you  know  had  McCarthy  done  to  make  him  unpopular  ? 

it  was  alleged  that  he  allowed  Mr.  Hussey  to  receive  rent  in  his  house. 

19.342.  Allowed  his  house  to  be  used  to  collect  rent? _ Yes. 

19.343.  You  have  been  asked  by  Sir  Charles  Russell  about  evictions  and  eiectments 

causing  outrage.  Had  there  been  evictions  before  1880  in  any  district  in  which  vou 
were  ? — There  were  m  that  district  before  1880.  J 

19.344.  Had  they  caused  any  outrage  ?— Not  the  slightest. 

13.345.  Or  any  increase  of  crime? — Not  the  slightest. 

19.346.  Or  had  it  been  necessary  to  protect  the  sheriff  or  anything  of  that  kind  in 
carrying  them  out  ?  Before  this  time  of  which  I  speak  only  one  man,  and  sometimes 
none  ;  one  man  and  myself  went  round  with  the  sheriff  to  evictions. 

!9,347.  You  have  been  asked  about  it  being  exceedingly  unpooular  to  take  an 
evicted  farm,  or  rather,  to  be  what  Sir  Charles  has  now  called  a  land-grabber,  and  vou 
said  there  was  a  feeling  against  them,  but  did  farms  remain  vacant  or  were  they 
generally  taken  up  ? — Jleyer,  jjntil  lately.  J 
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19.348.  Never  what?— Never  remained  vacant.  Before,  they  would  not  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  landlord  24  hours ;  in  fact  before  one  tenant  had  been  evicted  another 
would  be  in  negotiation  for  it. 

19.349.  Was  there  any  outrage,  apart  from  private  spite,  as  far  as  you  know  because 
a  person  had  taken  an  evicted  farm  before  1880  ? — I  am  not  aware  that  there  was. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  Before  another  witness  is  called,  there  is  a  matter  I  think  I 
ought  to  mention  to  your  Lordship.  Mrs.  Curtin  who  is  not  here,  but  her  son  and 
daughter  are  here,  is  anxious  to  correct  a  statement  made  by  Mr.  Leonard  in  answer 
to  Mr.  Lockwood  as  to  the  circumstances  under  which  a  distress  was  put  into  the 
house.  I  of  course  stated  it  on  a  communication  made  to  me,  but  I  would  ask  your 
Lordships’  permission  to  allow  that  connexion  to  be  made  if  you  thought  it  right.  It 
is  in  reference  to  a  statement  that  Mr.  Curtin  was  anxious  to  get  the  popularity  of  the 
League.  Perhaps  your  Lordship  would  think  it  right  that  explanation  should  be  given 
as  a&matter  of  satisfaction.  It  will  not  take  a  minute  to  do  it-? 

(Mr.  Lochtvood. )  Is  it  to  contradict  it? 

(  The  Attorney-General.)  Yes,  to  contradict  Mr.  Leonard’s  statement  that  she  was 
anxious  to  be  popular  with  the  League. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  Is  Mr.  Leonard  available  ? 

( The  Attorney-General.)  I  do  not  know  whether  he  is  at  the  moment.  They  have 
applied  to  me  to  be  allowed  to  give  an  explanation. 

(The  President.)  If  it  is  to  re-open  that  discussion,  I  certainly  should  be  very 
unwilling  to  do  it,  but  if  it  is  to  be  confined  simply  to  that — that  she  wishes  to  deny 
a  statement  which  she  thinks  is  prejudicial  to  herself,  I  would  allow  it. 

(The  Attorney  General.)  That  is  all. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  May  I  read - 

(The  Attorney -General.)  Do  not  read. 

(The  President.)  Do  you  object  to  that  course  being  taken,  Mr.  Lockwood  or  Sir 
Charles  Russell  ? 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  No. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  Oh,  no,  my  Lord. 

(The  President.)  Let  it  be  done  in  as  few  words  as  possible. 


George  Curtin  recalled,  examined  by  the  Attorney-General. 

19.350.  You  were  managing  your  mother’s  farm,  I  think,  in  April  1888  ? — Yes. 

19.351.  A  distress  was  put  in? — Not  in  April. 

19.352.  Earlier,  what  time  was  it? — It  was  in  December  1887. 

19.353.  Mr.  Leonard  stated  that  your  mother  was  trying  to  get  popularity  in  the 
district  with  the  National  League.  I  believe  you  want  to  correct  that  statement  ? — Yes  ; 
he  said  that  we  wanted  him  to  evict  us  or  serve  us  with  a  writ  in  order  to  gain 
popularity. 

19.354.  That  you  say  is  not  correct  ? — It  is  not  true. 

19.355.  Only  one  other  question.  Why  was  it  that  you  were  not  able  to  pay  the 
rent,  what  was  the  cause  ? — We  were  not  able  to  make  the  rent  out  of  the  farm.  We 
lost  money  heavily  on  it  that  year. 

19.356.  And  were  you  able  to  sell  your  stock? — We  were,  but  some  at  a  less  price 
than  I  bought  them  for. 

Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell. 

19.357.  Prices  were  very  low,  and  you  could  not  make  the  rent  out  of  the  land  ? — 
Yes.’ 

19.358.  It  was  a  case  of  excessive  rent  ? 

(The  Attorney-General.)  He  has  never  said  that. 

(Witness.)  Well,  no,  I  did  not  say  that. 

19.359.  (Sir  C.  Russell.)  Was  it  a  case  in  which  in  the  year  you  were  speaking  of  it 
was  a  rent  you  could  not  make  out  of  the  land  in  consequence  of  the  low  prices  ? — 
Yes. 


U  55C96.— Kv.  22. 
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19.360.  That  is  what  I  meant  by  an  excessive  rent.  Now,  another  question  about 
another  matter  now  you  are  here. 

(The  President.)  That  is  exactly  what  I  said. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  My  Lord,  may  I  not,  I  put  it  deferentially  to  your  Lordship  have 
the  opportunity  of  correcting  another  misstatement  of  Mr.  Leonard. 

( The  President.)  Yes,  of  course,  but  I  wish  you  had  told  me  before. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell )  How  could  I  tell  your  Lordship  before  ? 

(The  President.)  I  said  if  that  was  to  be  all  I  would  allow  it.  If  I  had  been  informed 
it  was  going  to  re-open  the  cross-examination  I  should  not  have  assented. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  I  am  afraid  I  could  not  have  understood  your  Lordship  at  the 
moment.  I  thought  I  was  assenting  when  there  was  an  inquiry  by  your  Lordship 
whether  I  had  any  objection.  r 

(The  President.)  I  said  that  was  to  be  all. 

19.361.  (Sir  C.  Bussell.)  I  only  wish  to  ask  one  question.  Do  you  know  John 
McMahon,  of  Bushmount  ? — Yes. 

19.362.  Did  you  see  him  at  your  father  s  funeral  ? — No,  I  do  not  remember. 

19.363.  Just  try  to  recollect  ? — I  really  forget  now.  I  do  not  know. 


Re-examined  by  the  Attorney-General. 

19  364  Had  your  mother  ever  applied  or  suggested  that  the  rent  was  an  excessive 
rent  ?— No,  but  since  my  father  was  killed,  we  got  a  reduction  of  20  per  cent. 

19.365.  And  subsequently,  I  think,  sold  her  interest  ? — Yes. 

19.366.  For  1,000Z.  ?— Yes,  we  wanted  to  get  a  reduction  at  that  time,  and  Mr 
Leonard  would  not  give  it  to  her. 

Daniel  Cronin  sworn,  examined  by  Mr.  Murphy. 

19.367.  Are  you  a  farmer  on  Lord  Kenmare’s  estate  in  Kerry  ? — Yes. 

19.368.  Prior  to  November  1881,  had  you  paid  your  rent  ? — I  had  paid  it,  in  secret 

19.369.  Why  was  that  ?  Why  did  you  pay  it  in  secret  ? — I  do  not  know. 

19.370.  Was  it  entered  in  your  pass-book, 'or  not? — No. 

19.371.  I  think  your  wife  got  a  separate  receipt  for  it? — Yes. 

19.372.  On  the  night  of  the  27th  of  November  1881,  was  your  house  visited  ? _ It 

was. 

19,873.  Did  you  go  to  the  back  door  and  meet  two  men  ? — I  did.  At  the  front  door 
I  met  them  coming  from  the  back  door.  I  went  round  the  house. 

19.374,  When  they  came  in,  did  they  put  the  lamp  out  that  was  on  the  table  ? _ 

They  did. 

19.375.  And  did  they  turn  your  wife  and  daughter  out  of  the  kitchen  ?— They  did 

19.376,  What  did  they  then  ask  you  ?— They  asked  me  had  I  paid  the  rent,  and  I 
said  not,  and  I  showed  them  that  it  was  not  in  the  pass  book,  and  they  said  I  was  not 
to  pay  it  behind  their  back.  One  man  said  I  was  right.  Then  they  shot  me. 

19.377.  Did  they  tell  you  to  turn  your  face  to  the  wall  ? — Yes. 

19378.  Did  they  shoot  you? — They  did. 

19.379.  Did  they  shoot  you  in  the  thigh  ? — Yes. 

19.380.  I  think  you  reported  the  matter  afterwards  to  the  sergeant  of  police,  and  you 
were  attended  by  the  doctor  and  laid  up  for  some  time  ? — I  was. 

19.381.  And  a  quantity  pf  shot  taken  out  of  your  thigh  ? — Yes, 


Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell. 

19.382.  Did  you  apply  for  an  abatement  of  rent  ? — I  do  not  think  I  did. 

19.383.  Did  you  not  go  with  the  other  tenants  when  they  presented  a  memorial 
asking  for  an  abatement  ? — Anyone  did  not  ask  me. 

.  19,384.  Were  not  all  the  tenants  asking  for  an  abatement? — I  heard  about  it,  but  I 
did  not  go  myself.  I  heard  a  rumour  of  it,  but  I  did  not  know  myself. 

19,385,  What  family  have  you  t — I  do  not  remember  who  was  going. 
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19.386.  What  family  have  you  ? — I  have  five  at  home  and  another  boy. 

19.387.  That  is  quite  a  small  family  ? — I  have  two  boys  grown  up. 

19.388.  And  how  many  acres  ? — I  have  six. 

19.389.  How  many  acres  ? — Six. 

19.390.  Are  any  of  your  children  earning  any  money  ? — There  is  one  married. 

19.391.  That  is  not  a  way  of  earning  money  generally  ? — There  is  one  married. 

19.392.  Had  you  to  pinch  yourself  very  hard  to  pay  your  rent  ? — I  beg  your  pardon, 
do  not  understand. 

19.393.  Had  you  to  pinch  yourself  very  hard  to  pay  your  rent? — To  pinch. 

19.394.  Aye  ? — I  do  not  understand  that  word  at  all.  I  beg  your  pardon. 

19.395.  Then  I  cannot  make  you  understand. 


\ 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Davitt. 


A 


19.396.  Did  you  find  it  an  easy  matter  to  pay  rent  ? — Easy  ? 

19.397.  Yes  ?— I  did. 

19.398.  Had  you  plenty  of  money  ? — Oh,  I  had. 

19.399.  Where  did  you  get  it  ? — Out  of  your  six  acres  ? — Six  acres  ?  I  have  more. 
I  could  not  tell  you  how  many  acres  I  have,  but  it  is  all  mountain. 

19.400.  Then  you  never  complained  about  your  rent  ? — I  never  did. 

19.401.  Did  you  go  into  the  Land  Court  ? — No.  I  have  not  got  Government  money 
nor  any  money. 

19.402.  Did  you  go  into  the  Court  with  reference  to  arrears? — I  did  not. 

19.403.  You  did  not  ? — No. 

19.404.  Did  you  get  an  abatement  ? — No. 

19.405.  You  never  got  an  abatement? — No,  I  did  not. 

19.406.  What  rent  are  you  paying  ? — 107. 

9,407.  For  how  many  acres  ? — I  could  not  tell  you.  I  beg  your  pardon,  how  many 
acres  I  have. 

19.408.  Then  you  do  not  know  the  extent  of  your  farm  ? — I  do  not,  indeed. 

19.409.  Who  asked  you  to  pay  your  rent  in  private  ? — It  is  all  mountain. 

19.410.  Who  asked  you  to  pay  your  rent  secretly  ? — Not  anyone. 

19.411.  Do  you  know  who  the  parties  were  that  visited  your  house  ? — I  did  not 
know  any  man  living.  They  were  black. 

19.412.  That  is  they  were  disguised? — I  cannot  say  what,  but  they  looked  very 

black. 

19.413.  And  you  do  not  know  who  they  were  ? — Indeed,  I  do  not.  I  could  not  say 
anyone  living. 

( Sir  C.  Russell.)  Another  question,  my  Lord,  which  is  suggested  to  me,  is  this : 

19.414.  Do  you  happen  to  know  that  the  same  party,  or  probably  the  same  party, 
that  visited  you  visited  several  other  places  in  your  neighbourhood  that  night  ? — I  do 
not  know. 


19.415.  Did  you  not  hear  that? — I  heard  about  it.  I  did. 

19.416.  The  same  night  ? — Yes. 


Ke-examined  by  Mr.  Murphy  . 

19.417.  Have  you  heard  your  brother  was  attacked  the  same  night? — He  was. 

19.418.  He  is  ill,  I  believe,  and  unable  to  attend? — He  is  in  bed. 

19.419.  (Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  Was  he  shot  in  the  leg  too? — He  was  not 
injured. 

19.420.  (Mr.  Murphy.)  They  fired  into  his  house  ? — Nothing  happened  to  him.  He 
came  over  to  see  me  the  same  nijrht. 

D 


David  Droiian,  sworn,  examined  by  Mr.  Murphy. 

19.421 .  Are  you  in  the  constabulary  ? — Yes. 

19.422.  Were  you  stationed  in  the  same  neighbourhood  as  the  last  witqoss  ? — Yes,  I 
was  there  from  1877  to  1882. 
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19.423.  I  think  you  visited  his  house  immediately  after  the  outrage  ? — Yes ;  there 
were  nine  of  them  attacked  the  same  night.  I  visited  them  all  on  the  following 
day. 

18.424.  Prior  to  the  attack  on  this  man  did  you  find  any  threatening  notices  posted 
about  in  the  neighbourhood  ? — Yes. 

19.425.  About  how  long  before  ?— Twenty  days,  I  should  say,  or  22. 

19.426.  Now,  will  you  produce  some  of  them,  please.  (The  witness  produced  one)  "{ 
— That  is  the  one  that  was  posted  prior  to  that. 


(The  document  was  put  in  and  read,  and  was  as  follows  : — ) 

“No  Rent. 


By  order  of  the  Executive. 

(Signed)  Charles  S.  Parnell,  President 

Kilmainham  Gaol. 

A.  J.  Kettle,  Hon.  Sec., 

Kilmainham  Gaol. 
Michael  Davitt,  Hon.  Sec., 

Portland  Prison. 
Thomas  Brennan,  Hon.  Sec., 

Kilmainham  Gaol. 
John  Dillon,  Head  Organiser, 

Kilmainham  Gaol. 
Thomas  Sexton,  Head  Organiser, 

Kilmainham  Gaol. 
Patrick  Egan,  Treasurer,  Paris.” 

19,427.  Do  you  say  there  were  several  notices  posted  in  the  neighbourhood  or 
not  ? — I  have  heard  so,  but  I  have  only  found  one  myself. 


Adjourned  till  to-morrow  at  10.30. 


“  Uncorrected  I'roof."  .  , 
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Jeremiah  Sullivan,  sworn,  examined  by  Mr.  Murphy. 

19.428.  In  1880  were  you  a  tenant  on  Lord  Ventry’s  estate  in  Kerry  ?— Yes,  and  I 
am  still. 

19.429.  I  think  your  rent  is  37 l.  a  year  ? — Yes. 

( The  President.)  What  date  in  1880? 

19.430.  (Mr.  Murphy.)  I  do  not  think  we  can  fix  it.  Can  you  tell  me  what  part  of 

1880?— No.  ‘  .  . 

19.431.  Do  you  remember  the  tenants  going  in  a  body  and  demanding  a  reduction 

of  the  rent  ? — I  was  with  them. 

19.432.  What  part  of  the  year  was  that  in  ?— I  could  not  exactly  tell  you,  in  or  about 
this  time  of  the  year. 

19.433.  I  think  that  was  refused ;  was  the  reduction  refused  or  not? — We  did  not 
get  the  reduction  we  were  looking  for. 

19.434.  Did  you  after  the  tenants  had  left,  send  your  wife  to  pay  your  rent  ?— I  sent 
the  following  day  ;  she  paid  a  part  of  it. 

19.435.  I  think  she  got  a  receipt  ? — She  got  a  receipt. 

19.436.  It  was  not  in  the  pass-book  as  usual,  but  she  got  a  receipt? — It  was  the 
receipt  we  generally  got. 

19.437.  On  the  night  of  the  2nd  December  of  that  same  year,  when  you  were  in  bed, 
were  two  shots  fired  through  the  bedroom  window  ? — They  were. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  What  year  ? 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  1880. 

19.438.  I  think  they  lodged  in  the  curtains  of  the  bed  where  you  were  sleeping  ?— 
They  did  ;  they  went  through. 

19.439.  On  the  following  morning,  did  you  find  a  notice  posted  outside  the  door  ? — 
It  was  on  the  door. 

19,439a..  I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  got  the  notice  or  not  ? — It  was  on  the 
door. 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  My  Lords,  I  am  told  that  the  original  has  been  searched  for,  but  that 
it  is  lost.  It  was  handed  to  the  police.  I  have  a  copy  here.  I  do  not  know  whether 
my  learned  friend  will  object.  We  can  prove  it. 

(Mr.  Reid.)  Oh,  no. 

19.440.  (Mr.  Murphy.)  See  whether  this  is  a  copy  (handing  document  to  the  witness.) 
We  can  prove  the  copy  ? — Yes. 

(The  following  document  was  put  in  and  read,  and  is  as  follows) : — 

“  The  cause  that  we  came  to  you  is  that  you  paid  your  rent,  and  we  swear 
“  by  our  God  that  if  you  ever  again  pay  it  against  the  will  of  the  people  or  any 
“  other  man,  they  will  be  shot.  Take  notice  only  for  the  large  family  that  was 
“  dependent  upon  you,  you  have  been  shot,  and  there  is  more  black  sheep  in  the 
“  neighbourhood,  and  you  have  got  not  to  pay  rent,  and  they  paid  it,  they  will  be 
«  shot.  Rory  of  the  Hills,  the  Moonlight  Rangers,  God  rest  his  soul.’’ 

And  then  there  is  the  picture  of  a  coffin. 

19.441.  Did  you  afterwards  become  a  member  of  the  League  ? — 1  did. 
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Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Lockwood. 

19.442.  Did  you  give  the  notice  to  the  police  ? — I  did,  and  one  of  them  took  it 
away. 

19.443.  Can  you  read  ? — I  did  not  read  it ;  some  member  of  the  family  took  it  up. 

19.444.  Do  you  know  that  it  is  signed  Rory  of  the  Hills  ? — I  did  not.  I  did  not  see 
the  policeman  take  it.  We  gave  it  to  the  policeman. 

19.445.  Then  I  will  ask  you  a  question  about  Rory  of  the  Hills.  How  long  have 
you  heard  of  Rory  of  the  Hills  ? — I  never  heard  of  him  at  all. 

19.446.  Before  this  time  in  1880,  had  there  been,  to  your  knowledge,  any  secret 
societies  in  that  neighbourhood  ? — No  indeed,  nor  since,  neither. 

19.447.  You  know  nothing  of  them  ? — No. 

19.448.  And  never  heard  of  Moonlighters  ? — No. 

19.449.  Never  heard  of  such  a  thing  ? — I  heard,  but  I  knew  nothing  about  them. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Asquith. 

19.450.  You  are  a  tenant  on  Lord  Yentry’s  property  ? — Yes. 

19.451.  Whereabouts  do  you  live,  or  did  you  live,  when  this  outrage  took  place  ?— 
I  lived  in  the  county  of  Kerry. 

19.452.  Whereabouts  in  Kerry  ? — In  Milltown,  near  Killarney. 

19.453.  You  told  us  that  you  afterwards  joined  the  League  ;  what  branch  of  the 
did  you  join  ? — I  could  not  tell  you  that.  There  was  a  branch  in  the  neighbourhood 
and  I  joined  it. 

19.454.  Where  ? — In  Milltown. 

19.455.  When  did  you  join  that  branch  ?— At  that  time— shortly  after— some  time 
after  that. 


19.456.  Can  you  give  me  the  date ;  was  it  in  1880  ? — I  think  so. 

19.457.  Have  you  continued  to  be  a  member  of  the  League  since? — No. 

19.458.  When  did  you  cease  ?  Some  time  when  it  broke  up  ;  some  time  a^o 

19.459.  When  it  broke  up  ? — Yes. 

19.460.  That  was  about  a  year  after  ? — Yes,  more  than  a  year  now  that  I  can 
recollect. 

19.461.  Were  you  a  member  of  the  National  League  ?— Yes  ;  1  was  at  that  time. 

19.462.  Is  the  National  League  broken  up  there  now? — It  is,  sir;  that  is  what  I 
meant. 


19.463.  That  was  last  year  ? — Yes. 

19.464,  You  continued  a  member  of  the  National  League  until  it  was  broken  up  ?— 

During  the  time  it  was  there.  ^ 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Davitt. 

19.465.  You  say  the  tenants  demanded  a  reduction  of  rent  in  1880? _ Yes. 

19.466.  You  went  with  them  ? — They  did  not  agree  that  day. 

19.467.  Did  you  think  that  you  were  entitled  to  a  reduction  in  justice  ? _ Yes,  just 

so  ;  I  was  looking  for  it ;  we  were  looking  for  it. 

19.468.  Then  you  went  the  following  day  and  paid  the  whole  of  your  rent  ? _ I  did 

not,  a  part. 

19.469.  I  misunderstood  you.  I  thought  you  said  your  wife  went  and  paid  the 
whole  of  it  ? — No,  I  said  a  part. 

19.470.  The  times  were  rather  bad  in  1879  and  1880  in  your  parts? _ But  we  have 

got  a  reduction  from  Lord  Yen  try  every  time  since. 

19.471.  All  that  period  in  1879  and  1880,  your  fellow  tenants  found  it  impossible  to 
pay  the  whole  rent  ? — Yes,  they  were  looking  for  a  reduction. 

19.472.  About  this  party  that  fired  shots  into  your  house  ;  did  you  see  any  of  them  * 

—No.  J 


19.473.  Did  you  know  who  they  were? — No. 

19.474.  Did  you  make  any  inquiries  ?— They  did  not  enter;  they  only  fired  shots 
from  outside. 


19,475.  You  never  learned  who  the  were? — No,  never. 
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19,476.  Have  you  a  son  ? — I  have. 

19  477.  Can  he  write  ? — He  can.  ,  ,  , 

19,478.  Had  he  anything  to  do  with  writing  that  threatening  notice  .  He  had  not, 

°f  19,479.  That  is,  you  believed  he  had  not? — I  do  not  believe  he  had. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Reid. 

19.480.  One  question  I  should  like  to  ask  you,  and  that  is  this :  You  say  you  only 
paid  part  of  your  rent  ? — Yes. 

19.481.  How  much? — 13L  .  . 

19  482.  Out  of  how  much  ? — Out  of  17 1.  17s.  6d. ;  that  is  the  gale. 

19*483.  What  was  the  reduction  that  the  other  tenants  were  asking  at  that  time  ?—  . 

Thev  were  asking  Griffith’s  valuation — about  it.  .  .  ~  ,  , 

19,484.  When  you  paid  13L,  was  that  above  Griffith  s  valuation,  or  was  it  Griffith  s 

valuation  ? — No,  it  was  less  than  it.  . ..  .  , 

19  485.  Let  us  understand  this.  Therefore,  when  you  paid  part  of  your  rent,  you 
paid  less  than  the  other  tenants  were  willing  and  desirous  should  be  paid  ;  is  that  so  . 
— No  ;  the  tenants - 

19,486.  Follow  my  question  ?  .  , 

(The  Attorney-General.)  Let  him  answer  ?— What  question  did  you  put  to  me  . 

19  487  (Mr  Reid.)  The  question  is,  your  other  tenants  were  willing  that  u-riffltn  s 
valuation  should  be  paid  ;  is  that  so  ?  -In  or  about.  They  were  asking  for  that. 

19  488.  And  you  paid  less  than  Griffith’s  valuation?  I  did. 

19*489.  How  then  do  you  attribute  this  outrage  to  the  fact  of  your  having  paid 
rent ?  Do  you  think  it  was  due  to  your  having  paid  the  rent? — I  could  not  say,  but  it 
was  in  the  notice. 

19  490.  The  notice  is  all  you  go  by  ? — But  I  paid  it  all  the  time  since. 

19,491.  The  only  thing  you  go  by  as  to  the  cause  of  this  outrage  is  the  notice  that 

you  received  ? — Just  so. 


Re-examined  by  the  Attorney-General. 

19.492.  Except  paying  the  rent,  had  you  done  anything  that  you  know  of  to  offend 
anybody  ? — Never  in  my  life.  I  was  never  in  a  place  like  this  m  my  life  before 

19.493.  Have  you  got  abatements  from  your  rent  from  time  to  time? — Yes,  I  did. 
19,494*.  Were  you  satisfied  with  them  ? — I  owed  two  or  three  rents  to  Lord  Yentry 

besides  that. 

19,495.  You  never  took  him  into  court  ?— Never,  sir  ;  I  had  no  occasion. 


Constable  Thomas  Kelly,  sworn,  examined  by  Mr.  Murphy. 

19.496.  You  are  in  the  Irish  Constabulary,  I  think?— Yes. 

19.497.  Did  you  live  in  the  house  of  Jeremiah  Sullivan  after  this  outrage  .  res. 

19.498.  When? — On  the  4th  of  December. 

19.499.  Did  you  see  a  threatening  notice  there  on  the  door  ?  No. 

19.500.  Did  you  get  a  threatening  notice? — I  did. 

19.501.  Who  gave  it  to  you  ? — Mrs.  Sullivan. 

19.502.  What  did  you  do  with  the  original? 

(Mr.  Reid.)  We  have  admitted  it. 

19.503.  (Mr.  Murphy.)  Is  the  copy  I  have  just  read,  a  copy  which  was  made  by 
you  ?  Perhaps  you  were  not  in  court.  Just  look  at  that,  and  see  whether  that  is  a 
copy  of  the  notice  you  got  from  Mrs.  Sullivan  ? — Yes. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  We  thought  our  admission  would  save  this. 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  Mrs.  Sullivan  is  here,  if  there  is  any  question. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  We  do  not  want  to  call  anybody  else,  but  there  was  a 
suggestion  made  that  something  was  omitted. 

( Mr  Lockwood.)  I  did  not  moan  to  suggest  any  omission. 
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Patrick  Murphy,  sworn,  examined  by  Mr.  Murphy. 

19.504.  In  1880  did  you  know  Catherine  Lenihan  ? — I  did. 

19.505.  Was  she  a  tenant  on  the  estate  of  Mr.  Chute  ? — She  was. 

19.506.  Was  she  evicted  ? — She  was. 

19.507.  And  did  you  take  possession  of  her  farm  ? — I  did. 

>  19,508.  On  the  night  of  the  15th  of  November  in  that  same  year,  was  your  house 
visited  by  a  party  of  men  ?  Did  some  men  come  to  your  house  on  the  night  of  the 
15th  of  November  of  that  same  year  ? — They  did. 

19.509.  Were  they  disguised  or  not? — They  were  disguised. 

19.510.  Did  they  knock  at  the  door  and  say  they  were  police  ? — They  did. 

19.511.  And  wanted  to  come  in  ? — Yes. 

19.512.  You  refused,  I  think,  to  open  the  door  ? — I  did. 

19.513.  What  threat,  if  any,  did  they  then  make  ? — They  said  they  would  set  fire  to 
the  house  if  I  did  not  open  the  door. 

19.514.  Did  they  break  the  door  open  or  get  into  the  kitchen,  or  what  ?— They  broke 
the  door  open  and  got  in. 

19.515.  Did  they  fire  any  shots  ? — They  did  before  they  broke  in  the  door. 

19.516.  When  they  got  in,  did  they  seize  you  ? — They  did. 

19.517.  And  drag  you  about  the  yard,  and  strike  you  with  a  gun  ? — Yes. 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  I  am  leading  as  to  the  details  of  the  outrage. 

19.518.  Did  they  put  you  on  your  knees  ? — -They  did. 

19.519.  Did  they  make  you  take  some  oath  ?— They  did. 

19.520.  What  was  that  ? — To  give  up  the  farm. 

19.521.  What  did  you  say? — I  said,  if  got  what  I  paid  for  it  I  would. 

19.522.  IV  hat  did  they  say  to  that  ? — They  said  they  would  get  it  for  me. 

19.523.  Did  they  then  fire  a  shot  at  you  ? — They  did. 

19.524.  That,  1  think,  missed  you  ? — It  did. 

19.525.  Did  they  then  cut  off  part  of  your  ear  with  a  knife  ? — They  did. 

19.526.  And  threatened  to  crop  you  with  shears? — Yes. 

19.527.  Did  you  know  any  of  them  ?— I  know  none  of  them. 

19.528.  Did  you  afterwards  find  Mrs.  Lenihan  in  possession  of  the  house  ?— I  did. 

19.529.  Was  there  a  man  named  Connor  that  was  in  that  house  ? — Yes,  he  was  a 
caretaker  I  had  there. 

19.530.  What  had  become  of  him  ?  Was  he  in  the  house  when  you  went  back  and 
found  Mrs.  Lenihan  there  ? — He  was  not ;  he  was  put  out  of  it. 

19.531.  Was  his  furniture  thrown  outside  ? — It  was. 

19.532.  I  think  you  took  legal  proceedings,  and  afterwards  resided  in  the  house,  and 
had  protection  ? — 1  did. 

19.533.  In  July  1882,  were  you,  with  two  constables,  going  to  Tralee  upon  a  car  ? — 

I  was. 

19.534.  On  your  way  home,  did  a  man  jump  out  from  a  wood  close  to  the  roadside  ? 
—He  did. 

19.535.  And  fire  at  you,  and  then  go  back  to  the  wood  ? — Yes. 

19.536.  Was  there  a  boy  named  Reidy  with  you  ? — There  was  three  boys  with  me. 

19.537.  Was  there  one  of  the  name  of  Michael  Reidy  ? — There  was  one  of  the  name 

of  Reidy,  I  think. 

19.538.  Did  the  shot  hit  you  ? — It  did  not. 

19.539.  Was  Reidy  hit? — There  were  three  boys  and  myself  in  the  car. 

19.540.  Was  one  of  the  Reidy’ s  hit  ?  Was  one  of  the  boys  hit  ? — I  heard  there  was. 

I  heard  that. 

19.541.  Were  you  boycotted  after  this,  or  before  this?  Did  your  men  leave  you  ? _ 

I  was  not  boycotted,  only  that  I  could  get  no  men  for  a  while  to  work  for  me. 

19.542.  Could  you  get  your  horses  shod  without  going  a  long  distance  ? — I  could 
not  for  a  couple  of  years. 

19.543.  Had  you  a  man  named  Mooney  that  was  working  for  you,  or  some  such 
name,  that  worked  for  you  at  one  time.  I  mean  a  man  that  left  you  ? — I  had  a  man  of 
the  name  of  Maurice  Kane. 

19.544.  Did  he  leave  you  ? — He  did,  or  he  threatened  to  leave  me. 

19.545.  W ere  five  head  of  cattle  taken  from  your  place  ? — There  was. 

19.546.  When  was  that  ? — I  forget  now. 
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19,547.  Was  it  after  you  had  been  fired  at  when  the  Reidy’s  were  on  the  car  ? 

lt  19^548.  Did  you  find  the  hides  of  these  cattle  afterwards  ?— I  did,  part  of  them. 
19*549.  Were  some  of  your  sheep  stolen  ? — There  were  four  sheep  stolen  from  me. 
19*550.  And  their  carcases  were  found  also,  I  believe  ? — I  got  a  part  of  them  too. 
19*551.  When  Mrs.  Lenihan  was  put  into  the  house,  or  got  into  the  house,  and 
Connor  had  been  turned  out,  did  Father  Murphy  come  to  see  you  ?— He  did. 

19.552.  Was  Father  Murphy  connected  with  the  League  in  that  part  ? — I  could  not 

tell  you  whether  he  was  or  not. 

19.553.  Have  you  never  seen  him  going  into  the  League  ?  You  know  there  was  a 
League  in  your  neighbourhood,  was  not  there  ? — I  know  there  was.  I  never  saw  him 

going  in.  He  might  have  gone  in  unknown  to  me. 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  Iam  not  quite  sure  we  have  not  already  shown  Father  Murphys 
connexion  with  the  League,  though  I  cannot  at  this  moment  put  my  finger  on  the 
evidence.  I  think  we  shall  be  able  to  show  it.  I  propose  to  ask  what  was  said  by 

Father  Murphy  to  him.  T  _  .  ,  .  ,  T£ 

(The  President.)  I  will  take  it  conditionally.  I  will  put  it  within  brackets,  it 

counsel  assure  me  they  think  they  are  able  to  do  it,  I  admit  it.  I  will  put  it  in 
brackets  • 

( Mr.  Murphy.)  I  feel  sure  we  have  proved  his  connexion  with  the  League,  but  1 
cannot  put  my  finger  on  the  evidence  at  this  moment. 

19.554.  What  did  he  say  to  you?  Were  you  taking  proceedings  against  Mrs.  Leni¬ 
han  at  the  time  ?— I  summoned  her  at  the  petty  sessions  to  get  her  out  of  possession  ; 
and  the  day  the  court  was  to  be,  he  came  to  me  and  told  me  I  should  get  what  I  paid 
for  the  farm,  and  not  have  anything  more  to  do  with  it.  I  consented,  and  said,  if  1 
got  what  I  paid  for  it,  I  would  not  have  anything  to  do  with  it.  He  told  me  I  would 

get  the  money.  T  A  x.  l*  t  ■+ 

19.555.  Did  you  ever  get  the  money? — I  did  not;  not  a  penny,  it  1  got  nail  or  it, 

I  would  take  it ;  half  of  what  I  paid. 

19.556.  Before  these  outrages  upon  you,  what  terms  were  you  on  with  your 
neighbours,  before  you  took  this  farm? — I  was  not  on  any  great  terms  with  my 

neighbours.  . 

19.557.  You  were  not  what  ?— I  was  not  on  any  good  terms  with  some  ot  my 

neighbours.  T 

19.558.  Had  you  done  something  wrong  to  them  ? — I  never  did.  I  never  did 

anything  wrong  with  them. 

19.559.  Where  Hid  Father  Murphy  live?— He  lived  in  Castleisland,  in  county  Kerry. 
19*560.  You  live  close  to  Castleisland  ?— I  do ;  within  a  couple  of  Irish  miles  of  it. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  R.  T.  Reid. 

19,561.  I  suppose  you  reported  all  these  outrages  to  the  police  ? — I  reported  all  these 
things  to  the  police. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  And  I  presume  they  all  would  appear  in  the  police  reports. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Lockwood. 

19.562.  Was  Father  Murphy  your  parish  priest? — He  was  ;  he  was  the  curate  in  the 
parish. 

19.563.  How  long  had  he  been  there  ?— I  declare  I  forget  now  how  long  he  was 
there*.  He  was  there  12  months  in  any  case  before  this  time ;  and  1  could  not  tell  you 

more  than  that.  ... 

19.564.  Were  the  people  in  those  parts  in  the  habit  of  consulting  the  parish  priest 
when  they  were  in  any  difficulty  or  trouble.  I  mean  with  regard  to  their  farms  and 
so  on  ? — I  do  not  understand  you. 

19.565.  I  will  try  and  make  myself  understood.  You  say  lather  Murphy  called  on 
you  ? — He  did. 

19.566.  Was  he  in  the  habit  of  calling  upon  you?— Never  before  spoke  a  word 
to  me. 
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19.567.  Never  spoke  to  you  before  ?— Never  spoke  to  me  before  till  that  day. 

19.568.  How  long  had  he  been  there? — I  cannot  tell  you.  He  was  something  about 
a  twelvemonth  in  any  case  there.  I  will  not  swear  to  anything,  but  he  was  there 
before  that. 

19.569.  Did  you  attend  his  chapel  ? — I  did. 

19.570.  Did  he  live  near  you  ? — Within  two  Irish  miles  of  me. 

19.571.  And  you  say  you  had  never  spoken  to  him  before  that  day? — I  do  not 
recollect  if  I  did.  I  do  not  recollect  it  if  I  did.  There  were  more  priests  besides  him 
m  the  chapel. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Asquith. 

19.572.  Where  do  you  live  ? — I  live  in  Kerry,  in  the  parish  of  Castleisland. 

19.573.  Near  the  town  ? — Within  a  couple  of  miles  of  it. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Davitt. 

19.574.  Was  Mrs.  Lenihan  a  widow  ? — She  was. 

19.575.  How  many  children  had  she? — I  am  not  sure  of  that  either;  she  had  six  or 
seven. 

19.576.  Had  she  any  other  farm  but  this  one  out  of  which  she  was  evicted? _ No 

that  is  all. 

19.577.  Then  eviction  to  her  would  mean  something  very  serious  ? — She  would 
either  have  to  go  into  the  workhouse,  I  suppose,  or  to  live  upon  the  charity  of  friends, 
after  eviction  ? — That  is  my  opinion. 

19.578.  You  had  a  farm  of  your  own  ? — I  had. 

19.579.  When  you  grabbed  this  one?— I  had;  it  was  adjoining  this. 

19.580.  Then  you  were  not  under  any  actua]  necessity  to  take  this  second  farm  ? _ 

I  did  not  want  it  at  all.  I  will  tell  you  the  truth ;  but  I  had  the  other  side  of  it,  and 
the  landlord  of  the  place  said  that  he  would  put  me  out  of  this  side  I  had  when 
my  term  was  up  if  I  did  not  take  the  other  to  make  one  lot  of  it. 

19.581.  Then  it  was  the  landlord  who  induced  you  to  take  the  second  farm  ? — The 
agent. 

19.582.  Who  is  his  agent  ? — Mr.  Hodden  was  his  name. 

19.583.  Has  the  widow  Lenihan  any  sons? — She  had. 

19.584.  About  what  age  would  they  be  ?  They  would  be  men,  I  suppose  ? — I  think 
the  eldest  is  something  about  20  years. 

19.585.  Then  they  would,  very  naturally,  resent  your  taking  their  mother’s  farm  ? _ 

There  was  a  lot  of  them  taking  the  farms  in  those  times,  for  there  was  no  agitation  or 
anything.  I  saw  every  man  taking  land  at  the  same  time  that  another  one  had  given 
up.  When  I  took  it,  she  gave  me  a  shake  of  the  hand,  and  said  she  was  glad  I  had 
taken  it. 

19.586.  Did  her  sons  come  and  thank  you  for  taking  their  mother’s  farm  ? _ They 

did  not  say  anything  at  all  to  me.  No,  they  did  not. 

19.587.  Has  Mrs.  Lenihan  a  good  number  of  friends  and  relatives  in  that  locality  ? 

— She  has,  in  fact.  J 

19.588.  She  has  a  strong  faction  ?— She  had,  in  fact :  she  had. 

19.589.  And  these  friends  would  resent  your  taking  the  farm  over  her  head  ? _ I  am 

not  sure  whether  they  would  or  not. 

19.590.  Anyhow,  it  would  not  make  them  more  kindly  towards  you  ? — Indeed,  and 
it  would  not ;  that  is  the  truth  ;  that  is  the  truth,  Sir. 

Re-examined  by  the  Attorney- General. 

19.591.  How  long  had  the  land  been  vacant  before  you  took  it.  How  long  had 
Mrs.  Lenihan  been  out  of  it? — The  same  day  she  was  put  out  of  possession  I  got  the 
possession. 

19.592.  \ ou  say  she  shook  hands  with  you,  and  said  she  was  glad  you  had  it? — 
She  did,  and  she  was  glad  it  was  not  her  brother-in-law,  his  name  was  John  Lenihan. 

19.593.  And  was  there  any  ill-feeling  between  you  and  Mrs.  Lenihan.  Was  she  at 
all  angry  with  you  ? — No,  we  were  not  the  best  of  friends  always.  We  were  not  the 
best  of  friends  at  all. 
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otW^ple  wetCg  f”hen°thWey  td  belTvicLT?-^  tf'  Bve^  man 

a\tMr.^w“l)WHe  mentioned  a  brot  Jr-in-law  The  Attorney  not  tefar  ^“c 
(The  President.)  What  did  you  say  about  the  brother-in-law?  Either  ot  you  can 

£°19^95.Tir.  Lockwood.)  You  mentioned  a  brother-in-law  of  Mrs.  Bemhan  ?— The  day 
I  e-ot  the  possession  she  shook  hands  with  me,  and  said  she  was  glad  I  had  it,  and  tha 
it  was  norther  brother-in-law.  He  was  watching  it,  she  said,  for  the  last  five  years. 
19,596.  He  wanted  it  ?— Yes,  and  she  was  watching  him,  and  now  she  was  glad  he 

^1 9^597. Wbore'did ^the  brother-in-law  live?-He  lived  within  400  or  500  yards  of 

^  19  598 '  And  he  had  been  after  it  for  five  years,  do  you  say  ?— She  said  it  to  me. 

reference°to  th*Tfact  of  the  presidentship  of  Mr.  Murphy 
I  ilatfenSo  X  “  Kerry  Sentinel  ”  of  the  26th  of  April  1881.  It  happens  to  be 
connected  with  the  next  case. 

( The  extract  was  put  in  and  read,  as  follows)  : — 

“  Castleisland  Land  League, 

(From  Our  Correspondent.) 

“A  special  meeting  of  this  branch  of  the  Irish  National  Land  League  was 
held  on  Sunday  in  their  rooms  to  consider  the  attack  made  by  some  baili  s 
bum  bailiffs  and  law  messenger— on  their  late  respected  President,  Rev.  A.  Murp  y, 
C.C.,  the  particulars  of  which  have  appeared  m  the  ‘  sentinel. 

“  The  chair  was  taken  by  Rev.  D.  M’Gillicuddy,  C.C.,  President. 

“Amongst  those  present  were -.—Messrs.  John  Roche,  Jeremiah  Roche, 
H.  W.  Knight,  P.L.G.,  Rev.  T.  O’Callaghan,  C.O.,  T.  Horan  T  Moore,  J.  K. 
O’Connor,  M.  Murphy,  Kerry  ;  J.  O’Connor,  D.  T.  Coffey,  J.  T.  Riordan,  &c. 

“  After  the  usual  business  of  the  meeting  having  been  gone  through,  the 
following  resolution  was  passed  unanimously  Resolved,  that  we  condemn  m 
‘  the  strongest  terms  the  conduct  of  those  who,  by  affidavit,  trumped  up  against 
‘  Rev  A  Murphv  C.C.  a  charge  which  has  been  proved  m  open  court  to  be  false, 

‘  namely’  that  Father  Murphy  tried  to  bribe  M’Auliffe,  a  process  server,  not  to 
‘  serve  eiectments.  I  understand  the  matter  will  be  discussed  at  a  further  meeting 
‘  of  the  League,  with  a  view  of  passing  a  stronger  resolution  condemning  the 
‘  conduct  of  the  bailiff,  bum-bailiff,  and  ‘  law  messenger. 

John  McAuliff  sworn,  examined  by  Mr.  Ronan. 

19  599,  Have  you  a  brother  named  Michael  ? — I  have. 

19  600.  Was  he  a  process  server  in  the  year  1881  ? — He  is  a  process  server. 

19  601  Did  you  help  him  in  serving  some  writs  and  processes  on  Mr.  Herbert  s 
estate  in  the  year  1881  ?— No  ;  I  did  not  on  Mr.  Herbert’s  estate. 

19.602.  What  estate  was  it  ?— Mr.  Meredith’s. 

19.603.  Up  to  1879,  before  the  Land  League  time,  were  you  and  your  brother  on 

good  terms  with  the  people? — We  were. 

19.604.  Was  there  anything  ever  done  to  you  ? — Never. 

19.605.  When  you  went  to  serve  a  process,  had  you  to  be  protected  by  the  police  . 

^°19,606.  Do  you  remember  a  morning  in  the  summer  of  1881,  when  your  brother’s 

house  was  attacked  ?— I  do.  ,  ,  .  9  T 

19.607.  Were  you  sleeping  in  your  brother  s  house  that  night .  I  was. 

19.608.  Did  a  party  come  to  the  house  ? — There  did. 

19  609.  How  did  they  get  in  ?— Through  breaking  the  door  and  the  windows. 

19.610.  When  they  broke  in  the  door,  did  any  of  them  say  anything  ?  lhey  asked 
for  Michael  McA.uliffe,  the  rogue  of  a  bailiff. 

19.611.  They  asked  was  he  there  ?— Yes.  ,  ,  ,  .  o  , 

19.612.  What  did  they  do  then?— They  began  to  firo  shots  then  and  break  in,  and 

me  and  my  brother  got  out  of  bed,  and  they  began  to  fire  shots. 
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9,613.  Did  one  of  the  shots  hit  you  in  the  arm  ? — It  did 

19,614.  And  the  arm  had  to  be  taken  off  then  ?— Indeed  it  had.  I  was  an  invalid 
brothef  andasisterthe  d°°t0r  “  ““  infirmary’  and  1  was  tbere  14  wraks  myself,  and  my 

!q  7°Ur  br°the,r  hur‘ ?_He  was-  He  was  un<3er  the  rare  of  the  doctor. 

doctor6  WaS  7°Ur  S1Ster  hUrt  ?“Her  head  was  cut’  and  had  to  be  stitched  by  the 

_v’f1Q7i  ?XCept  the  processes,  had  the  people  anything  against  you  or  your  brother? 
iN  ot  a  na  porth  sine©  I  was  born. 

19,618.  After  this  were  the  people  as  friendly  with  you  as  they  were  before  when 
)  ou  came  back  from  the  hospital  ? — They  were  not  altogether  too  friendly. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Lockwood. 

i  o’con  ?°W  ^ad  y°U  acted  as  a  process  server  ? — Is  it  me  ? 
l  o  w  ’  y°U  never  served  a  process  ;  it  was  my  brother. 
lj,bzl.  Was  it  your  brother  who  was  the  process  server? — Yes. 

12  or  if'  H0W  l0ng  Lad  he  beGn  aCting  aS  process  server  12  14  years  ;  it  may  be 

19.623.  Had  you  assisted  him  ? — No,  except  I  conveyed  him. 

19.624.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  drove  him  to  the  place  he  had  to  go  to,  or  what  ? 
do  not  understand  what  you  mean.  Do  you  mean  you  went  with  him  to  serve  the 

processes  I  used  to  assist  him  when  he  was  tired,  and  carry  him  with  the  gennet. 

Just  so  '  he  WaS  tired  y°U  USed  y°Ur  gennet  to  take  bim  t0  serve  tbe  process  ?— 

19.626.  Had  your  brother  had  some  law  disputes  of  his  own  in  that  neighbourhood  * 

— .Not  to  my  knowledge.  6  * 

19.627.  Had  you  ? — A  dispute  at  law  with  anyone? 

19.628.  Yes?— No,  never. 

19.629.  With  your  neighbours? — No. 

have’630'  Had  y°U  ^  land  ' — ^0’  °nly  about  three-quarters  of  an  acre  of  land,  we 

19.631.  The  name  of  this  place  where  this  occurred  was  Currow,  was  it  not?  What 
is  the  name  of  the  place  ?— Doolaig. 

19.632.  What  parish  is  that  in  ?— The  parish  of  Currow. 

19.633.  That  is  the  name  I  wanted  to  put  to  you.  Do  you  know  the  parish  priest 

who  was  there  at  that  time,  Father  Scollard  ? — No.  P  P 

priest634’  WaS  he  ^  Curate?~He  was  the  curate>  and  Father  Lynch  was  the  parish 

5-^  y0U  attend  the  chapel  at  Currow  ?— Yes,  of  course  I  did  always. 

How  could  x*?°U  attend  chaPel  on  the  Sunday  following  this  outrage  upon  you  ? 

19,637.  You  were  not  there  yourself  ? — No. 

(Mr  Lockwood.)  I  wish  to  read  at  this  point  from  the  “  Kerry  Sentinel  ”  the  observa¬ 
tions  that  were  made  upon  this  outrage  by  the  gentleman  whose  name  I  have  mentioned 
lather  Scollard. 

( The  President.)  Yes. 

^  (Mr.  Lockwood.)  This  is  in  the  “  Kerry  Sentinel”  for  Friday  the  1st  of  July  1881. 
There  is  first  of  all  an  account  of  the  outrage,  which  is  headed,  “  Fearful  Outrage  near 
Castleisland,”  and  then  comes  an  account  of  it,  which  I  will  read  if  my  friend 
wishes,  but  it  seems  merely  to  be  a  repetition  of  the  circumstances  as  detailed  by  this 
witness.  Then  comes  another  account.  J 


(The  extract  was  put  in  and  read ,  as  follows) : — 

‘‘  On  Tuesday  night  about  20  men  attacked  the  house  of  one  M‘Auliffe,  a 
bailiff.  Shots  were  fired,  and  one  of  them  broke  and  lacerated  the  arm  of  the 
bailiff’s  brother.  Some  money  was  taken  out  of  the  house.” 

19,638.  Is  that  so.  Was  some  money  taken  out  of  the  house  ? _ There  was. 

“  At  an  early  bour  the  police,  under  command  of  Sub-inspector  Davi*s,  Castle- 
island,  surrounded  the  house.  Three  men,  named  T.  Brosnan,  Hugh  Connor,  and 
Herlihy,  were  arrested  on  suspicion.  The  patient  was  attended  by  Drs.  Griffin 
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.  and  Brosnan,  also  by  the  Rev.  P.  Scollard,  who,  afterwards  at  mass,  denounced 
the  outrage.  He  said  he  was  sure  everyone  of  the  congregation  was  sorry  that 
such  a  crime  occurred  in  their  midst.  He  believed  that  no  parishioner  was 
implicated  in  it.  He  had  reason  to  believe  that  from  the  spirit  of  piety  he  saw 
amongst  them.  On  that  morning  he  had  the  happiness  of  giving  Holy  Com¬ 
munion  to  more  than  a  hundred  people.  That  said  a  great  deal  for  the  religion 
of  the  parish.  Having  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  evils  of  outrages  to  person 
and  property,  to  the  soul  and  body  of  the  offender,  as  well  as  to  the  evil-doer 
himself,  and  the  obligation  of  making  restitution,  he  said  those  crimes  burn 
public  opinion  against  us,  and  alienate  the  sympathy  of  other  nations.  He  said 
that  those  who  committed  the  outrage  may  be  land  leaguers,  but  if  so,  they  did 
it  on  their  own  responsibility,  not  on  the  responsibility  of  the  Land  League,  as 
that  body  always  discountenanced  and  condemned  all  such  evil  doings.  He 
exhorted  the  parents  to  Avatch  over  their  children ;  to  see  that  they  be  home  at 
the  proper  hour,  and  not  to  let  them  out  at  night.  Finally,  he  exhorted  the 
congregation  to  pray  earnestly  that  God  of  His  mercy  may  direct  our  rulers  to 
give  a  good  Land  Bill — one  which  would  fix  the  farmers  firmly  in  the  soil  in 
order  that  friendly  relations  may  be  once  more  restored  between  landlord  and 
tenant.  He  was  sure  the  Irish  people  were  a  justice  loving  people.  They  wanted 
only  honesty  and  fair  play.  They  acted  on  the  principle  of  ‘  live  and  let  live.’ 
He  hoped  that  when  real  justice  would  be  established  between  landlord  and 
tenant  that  peace  and  harmony  would  be  restored  to  this  distracted  country.” 

( The  Attorney -General.)  “  Communicated.” 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  Yes,  “  Communicated.”  You  will  see  that  is  headed,  “  Another 
account.” 

19.639.  ( The  Attorney-General.)  Did  you  know  the  Rev.  Mr.  Scollard  at  all? — Yes. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  T.  Harrington. 

19.640.  You  knew  there  were  some  disnutes ;  was  it  between  you  and  Father 
Murphy  that  the  dispute  was,  or  was  it  with  your  brother  ? — I  had  never  had  a  dispute 
with  Father  Murphy. 

19.641.  Was  not  there  some  case  in  court  between  them  ? — I  do  not  know  anything 
of  that.  I  know  nothing  of  my  brother’s  business. 

19.642.  Did  you  ever  hear  that  your  brother  was  dismissed  by  the  barrister  from 
serving  processes,  on  account  of  stating  that  Father  Murphy  had  wanted  him  not  to 
serve  them,  and  had  told  him  not  to  ? — I  know  he  was  dismissed 

19.643.  Did  you  hear  that  he  was  dismissed  because  Father  Murphy  swore  in  court 
that  he  had  never  spoken  to  him  ? — I  know  nothing  of  that ;  I  knoAv  nothing  about 
my  brother’s  business  as  to  that. 

19.644.  I  am  not  asking  the  occasion  of  that,  but  did  you  hear  that  ? — J  did  hear  it, 
of  course. 


Re-examined  by  the  Attorney-General. 

19.645.  You  were  just  telling  me,  when  Mr.  Harrington  interposed,  that  you  kneAV 
this  Rev.  Mr.  Scollard  ? — Yes. 

19.646.  Had  Mr.  Scollard  anything  to  do  with  the  Land  League  ? — I  knoiv  nothing 
of  that. 

19.647.  You  do  not  know  that? — I  do  not,  indeed. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  I  cannot  promise  your  Lordships,  I  am  afraid,  that  that  is 
all  the  detail  of  the  Kerry  outrages,  because  there  is  a  difficulty  in  getting  the  ivitnesses, 
but  I  hope  I  shall  not  have  to  trouble  you  at  much  greater  length  with  detail,  although 
I  cannot  absolutely  promise  that  there  is  no  other  reference  to  it.  I  ought  to  mention 
that  I  have  postponed  Mr.  Hussey  until  to-morrow,  until  my  learned  friend,  Sir  Charles 
Russell,  is  here. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  He  is  away  on  public  business, 

(The  Attorney-General,)  I  am  aware  of  that,  on  a  committee.  I  have  now  somo  other 
evidence  from  Kerry  as  to  other  parts  of  the  county, 
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Inspector  Charles  Gaston  Crane  re-called,  further  examined  by  the 

Attorney-  General. 

19.648.  You  are  a  district  inspector  of  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary  ? — Yes,  I  am. 

19.649.  Are  you  an  Irishman? — No,  I  am  an  Englishman. 

19.650.  I  think  you  graduated  at  the  University  of  Oxford  ? — Yes. 

19.651.  When  did  you  go  to  join  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary  force  ? — I  joined  the 
constabulary  in  June  1879,  and  I  went  to  Dingle,  my  first  station,  in  February. 

19.652.  Just  take,  if  you  do  not  mind,  the  places  that  you  were  at  in  order  of  date. 
You  went  to  Dingle  in  February  1880,1  think,  until  how  long? — Until  December 
1881. 

19.653.  That  is  practically  18  months  ? — Nearly  two  years. 

19.654.  Where  did  you  go  then  ? — I  then  went  to  Listowel  in  December  1881,  and  I 
remained  in  Listowel  until  October  1882,  and  I  then  went  to  Killarney,  and  I  am 
stationed  at  Killarney  now. 

19.655.  Your  three  stations  are  Dingle,  Listowel,  and  Killarney  ? — Yes. 

19.656.  Who  was  the  principal  landlord  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dingle  ? — Lord 
Yen  try. 

19.657.  Was  he,  as  a  landlord,  popular  with  the  people  or  not? — When  I  went  there 
he  was  extremely  popular.  I  have  always  heard  him  spoken  of  in  the  very  highest 
possible  manner. 

19.658.  Dingle,  if  your  Lordships  have  got  a  map  of  Kerry,  you  will  find  runs  out 
to  the  west  ? — It  is  a  peninsula  that  runs  out  to  the  north-west  of  Kerry. 

19.659.  Had  he  the  reputation  of  a  good  landlord  as  far  as  his  tenants  were  con¬ 
cerned  ? — I  never  heard  a  word  against  him  the  whole  of  my  time  in  Kerry.  I  always 
heard  him  spoken  of  by  the  tenants  as  being  a  very  good  landlord. 

19.660.  You  knew,  I  suppose,  there  had  been  distress  in  1879? — Yes,  I  heard  there 
had  been  distress  in  1879. 

19.661.  Through  the  year  1880,  what  was  the  condition  of  the  people  from  a  distress 
point  of  view  in  your  district  ? — In  the  Dingle  district,  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
distress  to  the  west  of  Dingle,  but  it  was  not  so  bad  as  was  generally  supposed,  and 
not  so  bad  as  was  represented. 

19.662.  In  the  east? — In  the  east  it  was  rather  better.  In  the  east  of  that  peninsula 
the  condition  of  the  people  was  rather  better. 

19.663.  Was  there  any  abnormal  condition  of  crime  in  the  early  part  of  1880? — 
There  was  no  serious  crime  when  I  went  to  Dingle. 

19.664.  At  what  time  did  you  notice  any  change  in  the  character  of  the  people,  or 
in  the  nature  of  any  resistance  to  law  which  you  afterwards  will  speak  to  ? — During 
the  whole  of  1880,  I  had  no  trouble  at  all :  everything  was  as  peaceful  as  possible  in 
1881 — the  beginning  of  1881. 

19.665.  One  moment,  please,  had  you  to  carry  out  any  evictions  in  the  year  1880 — 
I  do  not  mean  you — but  were  there  any  evictions  in  the  year  1880  ? — I  do  not  think  I 
heard  of  any  eviction  in  1880. 

19.666.  If  there  were  any,  they  did  not  require  any  police  force? — No.  Perhaps 
the  patrol  sergeant,  the  police  patrol  might  go  with  one  man,  but  I  never  heard  of  any 
eviction  until  1881. 

19.667.  Kindly  oblige  me  with  the  particulars  about  1881  ? — At  the  beginning  of 
1881,  they  established  the  Land  League  in  Dingle  and  Castle  Gregory,  which  is  one 
of  the  outlying  stations  about  15  miles  away. 

19.668.  (Mr.  Loclcwood.)  From  where? — Fifteen  miles  from  Dingle. 

19.669.  I  thought  you  said  Listowel? — It  is  one  of  the  out-stations  from  Dingle. 

19.670.  ( The  Attorney- General.)  Is  it  east  or  west? — It  is  to  the  north — the  northern 
side  of  the  peninsula. 

19.671.  Just  to  the  west  of  Tralee  Bay  ? — Just  to  the  west  of  Tralee  Bay. 

19.672.  They  established  a  Land  League  there  ? — They  established  a  Land  League 
in  Dingle,  and  held  meetings. 

19.673.  What  happened  in  1881,  with  reference  to  evictions  after  the  establishment 
of  that  Land  League  ? — Shortly  after  that  I  went  for  the  first  time  with  a  party  of 
constabulary  to  protect  the  bailiffs  carrying  out  an  eviction  at  a  place  called  Lispole — 
seven  miles  from  Dingle. 
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19.674.  Do  you  know  who  was  there  doing  anything  with  the  people  or  enoouraging 
the  people  to  resistance  ? — There  was  nobody  at  that  time  encouraging  resistance,  but 
the  people  were  all  massed  and  assembled  there. 

19.675.  Was  there  anybody  connected  with  the  Land  League  there? — Not  at  that 
time  ;  not  at  that  eviction.  Previous  to  that  eviction,  there  was  a  meeting  held  in 
Dingle — let  me  get  the  date — the  first  eviotion  I  mentioned  there,  was  on  the 
13th  June  1881,  and  previous  to  that  there  had  been  a  National  League  meeting, 
a  Land  League  meeting  at  Dingle  on  the  20th  February  1881,  and  on  the  26th  May 
1881. 

19.676.  Do  not  tell  us  anything  unless  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge  who  were 
present  at  that  Land  League  meeting  ?-WThere  was  a  man  named  Boyton  came 
down. 

19.677.  (Mr.  Lockwood .)  Was  he  at  the  meeting  ?— Yes. 

19.678.  Were  you? — I  was  at  the  meeting. 

19.679.  {The  Attorney- General.)  Boyton  was  there  ? — Yes. 

19.680.  Did  you  know  Boyton? — -I  knew’ him  when  he  was  speaking. 

19.681.  Did  you  know  where  he  came  from  ? — I  heard  he  came  from  Dublin. 

19.682.  My  desire  is  not  to  get  anything  from  you,  if  you  do  not  know  of  your  own 
knowledge.  It  was  not  a  person  in  the  neighbourhood ;  not  a  local  man  ? — Oh,  no. 
I  think  also  one  of  the  Mr,  Harrington’s  was  there. 

19.683.  Do  you  remember  which  ? — I  think  it  was  Mr.  Timothy  Harrington. 

19.684.  At  ono  of  the  meetings,  Boyton  was  there;  a  stranger  fo  the  district.  Did 
you  yourself  take  any  note  of  the  speeches  ? — No. 

19.685.  I  do  not  suppose,  then,  you  can  tell  us  anything  about  them? — No, 
I  can  hardly  remember  at  this  length  of  time,  I  did  not  take  any  note  of  them 
myself. 

19.686.  Was  it  the  February  meeting,  Boyton  was  there? — Yes,  I  think  it  was 
February. 

19.687.  Can  you  give  us  the  date  of  the  other  ? — I  think  it  was  the  26th  May. 

19.688.  What  happened  with  regard  to  the  evictions  after  that  ? — At  this  eviction 
near  Lispole’s  there  was  a  great  deal  of  resistance.  The  house  was  barricaded,  and  the 
people  threw  all  sorts  of  things  over  the  bailiffs,  and  also  threatened  them  with  pitch 
forks  when  they  went  near  the  house,  and  kept  on  putting  out  pitch  forks  and  trying 
to  hit  the  bailiffs  with  them. 

19.689.  Was  there  a  man  named  Kellher  in  that  district? — Yes. 

19.690.  Did  you  know  his  Christian  name  ? — No.  I  think  it  was  Francis  Kellher. 

19.691.  Did  you  know  whether  he  had  anything  to  do  with  the  Land  League  ? — I 
think  he  was  the  seoretary  of  the  branch  when  I  was  there. 

19.692.  Did  you  see  him  at  any  of  the  evictions  ? — I  was  at  an  eviction  at  his 
house.  He  was  going  to  be  evicted  himself  by  Lord  Ventry  on  the  1st  September 
1881,  but,  I  think,  he  settled  he  settled  at  the  time.  There  were  a  number  of  evictions 
on  that  samo  day,  The  people  said  they  would  not  pay,  and  when  tho  sheriff  went 
round  they  all  paid  up. 

19.693.  Did  you  see  Kellher  at  any  of  the  evictions  where  you  had  the  police  to 
protect  the  sheriff  ? — No,  except  that  I  was  there  with  40  men  on  that  occasion. 

19.694.  Was  there  a  bailiff  there  ? — Moriarty  was  the  bailiff. 

19.695.  A  bailiff  named  Moriarty  ? — He  was  bailiff'  in  that  district. 

19.696.  Was  he  under  police  protection  ? — After  this  eviction  he  was  under  police 
protection. 

19.697.  For  how  long  ? — During  the  whole  time  I  was  in  the  district,  up  to  December 

1881. 

19,69S.  How  lpng  previously  had  he  been  bailiff? — He  was  fhe  bailiff,  I  think  it 
was  for  Mr.  Hussey,  as  long  as  I  remember  Dingle. 

19.699.  It  was  not  a  new  one,  but  a  man  who  hafl  bepn  a  bailiff  a  lpng  fimo  ? — No, 
I  think  npt.  He  had  been  a  bailiff  a  long  time. 

19.700.  When  you  first  went  into  the  neighbourhood,  was  it  necessary  to  give 
Moriarty  any  protection? — No,  none  at  all. 

19.701.  In  your  opipion  wag  that  protection  necessary  for  Moriarty  ? — Absolutely 
necessary.  lie  was  threatened  on  several  occasions.' 

19.702.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  yourself  saw  any  threatening  notices  upon  him 
of  any  kind? — I  saw  one  of  the  threatening  notices  that  were  handed  to  mie  in  t^e 
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ordinary  course.  I  have  not  them  here.  At  one  time  there  a  little  wooden  coffin 
hung  up  opposite  his  door ;  that  was  after  this  eviction. 

19.703.  Now,  speaking  of  the  ordinary  crime  in  the  year  1880,  had  you  any  diffi¬ 
culty  in  obtaining  evidence  of  any  offences  that  were  committed  in  the  year  1880  ? — I 
think  there  were  so  very  few  offences  committed  in  that  district. 

19.704.  Did  you  have  to  go  to  a  place  called  Dingyon  ? — Dimquin. 

19.705.  To  make  some  inquiry  about  the  distress  yourself? — Yes,  I  did. 

19.706.  I  only  want  to  take  this  very  shortly  ;  you  made  such  inquiries  as  you  could, 
as  to  the  existence  of  the  distress  of  the  district  ? — I  did. 

19.707.  Do  you  think  the  reports  of  the  distress  were  true  reports,  or  was  it  less  than 
was  stated,  or  was  it  exaggerated  ? — I  went  down  in  consequence  of  the  very  exagge¬ 
rated  report  that  appeared  in,  1  think,  one  of  the  Dublin  papers  ;  it  was  in  consequence 
of  that,  that  I  was  sent  down  to  see  if  it  was  really  true,  and  I  found  it  was  very  much 
exaggerated. 

19.708.  Now  I  will  take  you  to  Listowel.  We  have  to  come  back  to  Dingle  after¬ 
wards,  in  order  of  date.  You  went,  I  think,  to  Listowel,  you  told  us,  in  December 
1881  ? — December  1881  ;  yes. 

19.709.  What  condition  was  Listowel  in  when  you  went  to  it  ? — It  was  very 
disturbed  indeed.  The  chief  duty  during  the  whole  of  the  first  Monday  was  going 
out  to  try  and  prevent  these  Land  League  hunts — what  they  called  Land  League 
hunts. 

19.710.  Perhaps  I  ought  to  ask  you  the  question,  had  you  had  to  increase  the  police 
force  at  Dingle  during  the  year  1881  ? — Yes. 

19.711.  In  what  proportion  to  what  it  was  when  you  went  there,  how  many? — When 
I  went  there  I  think  there  were  30  men  in  the  whole  district,  and  when  I  left,  I  think 
there  were  40  or  45.  I  know  there  were  several  erection  posts,  and  these  were  increased, 
in  consequence  of  the  condition  of  the  district. 

19.712.  At  Listowel  you  found  a  very  disturbed  condition  ? — Yes. 

19.713.  I  probably  may  take  this  without  objection.  Do  you  know,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  whether  the  police  force  at  Listowel  had  had  to  be  increased  before  you  went 
there  ? — I  believe  it  had. 

19.714.  Are  you  able  to  say  in  what  proportion  ? — No,  I  am  not. 

19.715.  During  the  time  you  were  at  Listowel,  were  there  many  outrages  ? — Yes,  a 
great  many. 

19.716.  What  character  of  outrages? — Raids  for  arms,  and  raids  for  money,  and 
intimidation  by  threatening  letters ;  and  there  was  a  man  named  Costello  shot. 

19.717.  I  will  come  to  one  or  two  outrage  cases  directly? — And  two  or  three 
riots. 

19.718.  Anything  to  do  with  cattle  ? — I  do  not  remember. 

19.719.  Anything  to  cattle,  do  you  remember? — I  could  not  remember  that. 

19.720.  What  meetings  where  there  in  the  Listowel  district  during  your  time  ? — 
There  was  a  meeting  held  on  the  2nd  July  1882. 

19.721.  Who  were  present  at  that? — Mr.  Timothy  Harrington  and  Mrs.  Moore. 

19.722.  Was  Mr.  Edward  Harrington  present  ? — Yes,  he  was. 

19.723.  Both  the  Mr.  Harrington’s  ?— Yes,  both  of  them. 

19.724.  Do  you  know  in  what  representative  capacity  Mrs.  Moore  was  there? — I 
heard  she  was  a  member  of  the  Ladies  Land  League. 

19.725.  As  far  as  you  know,  she  appeared  at  the  meeting  as  a  member  of  the 
Ladies  Land  League  ? — Yes,  I  believe  she  was  a  member  of  the  Ladies  Land 
League. 

19.726.  Did  the  condition  of  the  district  improve  after  that? — No,  it  did  not. 
That  meeting  was  dispersed  ;  it  was  after  the  Land  League  was  proclaimed. 

19.727.  That  meeting  was  dispersed  ? — Yes. 

19.728.  And  on  that  occasion  I  think  there  was  a  considerable  riot  ? — Yes  a  great 
riot  in  the  town,  and  fight. 

19.729.  Was  there  any  special  outrage  in  the  Listowel  district,  which  occurred 
during  your  time,  which  you  had  to  investigate  ? — There  was  the  shooting  of 

Costello. 

19.730.  About  when? — I  think  it  was  in  March  1882. 
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19.731.  What,  as  far  as  you  were  able  to  investigate,  was  the  alleged  cause  of  the 
outrage  on  Costello  ? — As  far  as  I  could  find  out,  in  the  discharge  of  my  duty,  it  was 
in  consequence  of  his  paying  his  rent. 

19.732.  At  any  rate,  could  you  trace  any  other  cause  than  that  ? — I  could  not  trace 
any  other  cause  than  that. 

19.733.  Leahy,  was  that  at  Listowel  ? — No,  that  happened  in  Killarney,  before  I 
took  charge  of  the  district. 

19.734.  Was  there  any  other  case  in  Listowel  ? — There  were  a  lot  of  other  outrages. 

I  have  not  got  the  Listowel  book  here. 

19.735.  What  I  should  like  to  get,  is  whether  you  can  tell  us  generally  of  any  other 
outrages  which  you  investigated,  and  the  causes,  so  far  as  you  could  find  them,  which 
you  trace  as  being  the  occasion  or  the  reason  of  the  outrages  ? — There  were  numerous 
raids,  which  I  always  found  following  these  meetings  of  the  League ;  raids  for  arms, 
and  raids  for  money. 

19.736.  Now,  please,  I  will  take  you  to  Killarney.  Before  I  go  to  Killarney,  I  may 
interpose  a  question  here,  Mr.  Crane,  so  as  to  avoid  getting  out  of  order  of  time.  Did 
you  find,  speaking  of  Dingle,  any  secret  society  there? — No  I  never  found  it  in 
Dingle.  The  Dingle  district  was  a  wonderfully  quiet  district ;  they  were  a  very  quiet 
people.  I  think  there  was  only  one  case  of  outrage  to  the  west  of  Dingle,  that  is  at 
Dunquin. 

19.737.  Did  you  find  that  the  outrages  did  occur  in  the  poorest  part,  or  not? — No, 
I  always  found  them  to  occur  in  the  more  prosperous  part.  The  poorest  people  in 
Kerry,  where  you  go  to  the  extreme  west  among  the  Celtic  population,  were  always 
wonderfully  quiet ;  at  least  they  were  in  my  time. 

19.738.  Therefore  you  do  not  find  that  those  outrages  do  coincide  wtth  the  extreme 
poorness  of  the  population  ? — My  experience  has  always  been  to  the  contrary. 

19.739.  With  regard  to  Listowel,  was  there  any  secret  society  there? — In  Listowel, 
the  only  secret  society  that  I  knew  of  was  the  society  of  the  Moonlighters. 

19.740.  Was  that,  as  far  as  you  could  gather,  dependent,  or  how  was  it  in  connexion 
with  the  Land  League? — All  througn  Kerry  I  always  found  that,  wherever  you  have  a 
local  branch  of  the  National  League,  which  is  active  in  working,  that  you  always  have 
there  a  branch  of  moonlighters,  and  that  is  the  only  secret  society  I  know  in  Kerry. 
For  instance,  to  the  north  of  Killarney,  they  go  by  the  name  of  the  Boaderag  Boys,  a 
secret  society  of  moonlighters,  which  in  that  part  of  the  country  are  called  the  Bed 
Road  Boys. 

19.741.  What  I  wanted  to  ask  was,  have  you  found  either  in  Dingle  or  Listowel, 
any  moonlighting  society  where  there  was  no  Land  League  branch  ? — I  have  not  heard 
of  any. 

19.742.  Or  found  any  ? — No. 

19.743.  Now  you  went  to  Killarney;  about  when  did  you  go? — I  went  to  Killarnev 
on  the  30th  October  1882. 

19.744.  And  have  been  there  ever  since? — Yes,  I  have  been  there  ever  since. 

19.745.  What  was  the  condition  of  Killarney  when  you  got  there  ? _ It  was 

disturbed. 


19.746.  Had  the  police  been  increased  in  Killarney? — Yes. 

19.747.  How  much  ?— Well  I  cannot  tell  you  what  the  normal  state  of  it  was,  it  was 
so  very  varying  ;  sometimes  I  had  170  men,  sometimes  I  had  160,  and  sometimes  J 
had  140,  just  as  they  could  be  spared. 

19,748  You  do  not  know  what  the  previous  staff  had  been  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

19.749.  What  was  the  character  of  the  offences  that  you  found  in  Killarney  during 
the  time  you  were  first  there?  — In  the  first  part  of  my  time  they  were  chiefly  raids 
and  threatening  letters,  threatening  notices,  and  intimidation  of  various  kinds. 

19.750.  I  believe  you  investigated  many  yourself? — Yes,  I  did  nearly  all. 

19.751.  What  did  you  find  to  be,  speaking  of  the  majority  of  instances,  the  cause 
to  which  you  could  trace  these  cases  of  outrage,  intimidation,  or  whatever  they  were  ? 
— A  great  many  of  them  were  in  consequence  of  people  working  on  evicted  farms,  and 
taking  land  and  evicting  persons,  and  then  there  were  a  lot  of  cases  of  maiming  cattle, 
and  I  think  a  lot  of  cattle  killing,  cattle  which  were  stocking  evicted  farms.  ° 

19.752.  Stock  grazing  on  evicted  farms? — Yes. 

19.753.  Was  there  any  other  organization  or  society  teaching  non-payment  of  rent, 
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or  taking  evicted  farms,  excepting  the  Land  League  and  the  National  League  ? — I 
never  heard  of  any. 

19.754.  Just  give  us  the  number  of  cases  from  the  time  you  -went  to  Killarney  ? 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  What  is  that  from  ? 

[The  witness  was  referring  to  a  paper. ~\ 

( The  Witness.)  These  are  notes  from  the  Outrage  Book,  and  the  Outrage  Book  is 
here. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  That  is  the  book  we  have  had  already  put  in. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  No,  not  Killarney,  it  is  the  corresponding  book  to 
Castleisland. 

(The  Witness.)  This  is  verified  from  the  book ;  I  can  give  you  the  numbers. 

(Mr.  Lockivood.)  Can  I  have  the  book? 

(The  Attorney-General.)  You  shall  have  it  in  a  moment. 

(The  Witness.)  In  the  year  1883  there  were  53  outrages  in  the  Killarney  district ;  in 
the  year  1884  there  were  39  ;  in  the  year  1885  there  were  68 ;  in  the  year  1886  there 
were  80 ;  in  the  year  1887  there  were  54,  and  I  have  got  now  also  the  number  for 
1882,  but  I  only  came  there  in  October  1882  ;  there  were  66  in  1882,  and  70  in 
1881. 

19.755.  You  have  not  got  the  earlier  years,  I  suppose  ;  we  can  get  that  from  another 
witness? — I  have  the  year  1879,  there  were  19  in  that  year,  and  there  were  50  in 
1880. 

[The  hook  was  handed  to  Mr.  Lockwood. ] 

19.756.  Speaking  of  being  unable  to  trace  these  outrages,  or  the  cause  of  them 
were  you  able  to  obtain  evidence  ? — In  some  cases  when  I  got  private  information,  I 
was  able  to  get  the  right  persons,  but  speaking  generally,  I  was  never  able  to  get  any 
information  whatever. 

19.757.  In  what  percentages  of  the  cases  do  you  think  that  required  to  bring  the 
defendants  to  justice,  were  you  able  to  get  any  information  ? — -I  do  not  think  there 
were  more  than  10  or  12  cases  of  conviction,  or  not  more  than  20  cases  of  conviction 
certainly  during  the  six  years  I  have  been  there. 

19.758.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  difficulty  of  getting  evidence  in  these  cases 
which  you  were  investigating  yourself? — The  terrorism  in  the  district,  the  fear  of 
being  seen  speaking  to  a  policeman,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  time  I  was  there, 
absolutely  stopped  the  getting  of  evidence. 

19.759.  I  want  to  ask  you  distinctly,  in  your  opinion,  was  it  symyathy  with  crime, 
or  terrorism,  in  your  judgment,  that  prevented  this  evidence  being  got  ? — Terrorism, 
decidedly. 

19.760.  Have  you  any  doubt  about  it  ? — Not  the  slightest. 

19.761.  I  notice  in  passing,  it  fell  in  1884  to  39,  and  it  was  again  in  1885  up  to  70  ; 
do  you  know  of  any  cause  with  reference  to  the  detection  of  crime,  which  would  render 
crime  more  capable  of  detection,  or  less  liable  to  occur  in  1884  ? — In  1883  and  1884, 
there  was  what  is  called  the  “  1882  Coercion  Act  ”  in  force. 

19.762.  Will  you  first  refer  to  any  particular  outrages  which  came  under  your 
notice  in  Killarney— there  was  Curtin  ? — First  of  all  there  was  the  shooting  of  a  man 
called  Breen,  before  Breen ;  there  was  a  man  called  Joseph  O’Sullivan  shot  in  the 
back. 

19.763.  About  when? — That  was  in  May  1883,  he  was  a  bog-ranger  for  Lord 
Kenmare. 

19.764.  What  was  the  cause  as  far  as  that  was  concerned  ? — Simply  that  he  was  a 
bog-ranger,  as  far  as  I  know,  or  as  far  as  I  could  ever  ascertain. 

19.765.  (Mr.  Lockwood.)  What  was  the  date  of  that? — That  was  in  May  1883, 
you  will  find  it  the  27th  May  1883. 

19.766.  ( The  Attorney- General.)  Was  there  any  other  one? — Then  there  was  the 
shooting  of  a  man  called  Breen,  that  was  out  at  a  place  called  Crockmore,  about 
15  miles  from  Killarney. 

19.767.  What  was  he  ?  —He  was  a  bog-ranger  of  a  Mrs.  Bland. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  We  have  had  that,  my  Lords. 
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(The  Attorney- General.)  I  am  perfectly  aware  of  that,  but  I  wish  to  ask  this  gentle¬ 
man’s  opinion  with  reference  to  the  cases  that  came  under  his  notice. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  We  have  had  the  case  before. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  We  have  not  had  Mr.  Crane’s  evidence  on  the  matter. 

19.768.  What  was  the  cause,  his  being  a  bog  ranger,  do  you  say  ? — The  only  cause 
I  could  find  out  was  that  he  was  suspected  of  sending  a  cow  to  graze  on  an  evicted 
farm. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  Surely,  in  this  case  we  have  had  all  the  details  of  the  case  proved, 
and  all  the  surrounding  circumstances  of  the  case  proved.  Is  not  this  gentleman 
usurping  somewhat  that  which  might  possibly  be  the  duty  of  the  Court  with  regard 
to  this. 

(The  President.)  I  cannot  tell  until  he  is  asked  what  he  has  to  add. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  If  he  is  going  to  add  an  additional  fact  or  detail  connected  with 
the  outrage,  that  is  another  thing,  but  I  gathered  when  I  intimated  to  the  Attorney- 
General  that  this  case  had  been  gone  into  before,  that  the  object  of  this  evidence  was 
to  ascertain  this  gentleman’s  views. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  I  will  say  at  once  I  do  not  propose,  whenever  I  can  avoid 
it,  to  go  into  the  details  of  a  case  already  proved  ;  but  I  do  think  that  it  is  of 
importance  having  a  responsible  person  there,  who  himself  has  investigated  these 
things  to  ask  him  this  question,  the  case  on  my  friend’s  part  being  that  some  other 
cause  is  suggested. 

(The  President.)  You  can  put  it  in  a  form  in  which  you  would  be  quite  within  your 
rights  ;  he  could  find  no  other  cause. 

(The  Attorney -General .)  That  is  my  point. 

19.769.  The  other  case  that  you  investigated,  you  mentioned,  Breen? — Then  there 
were  various  threatening  letters  to  a  Mr.  Orpin,  and  threatening  letters  to  a  man  called 
Eaherty ;  that  was  during  1883  and  1884.  There  were  only  those  two  serious  crimes 
in  1883  and  1884,  the  ones  I  have  mentioned,  but  in  1885  the  crimes  became  more 
serious.  On  the  13th  of  November  1885  there  was  the  murder  of  Curtin  at  Castle 
Farm. 

19.770.  So  far  as  you  were  able  to  find  out  cases  of  threatening  letters,  in  the  case 
of  Orpin  and  Raherty,  what  was  it?— The  case  of  Mr.  Orpin  getting  threatening 
letters  was  in  consequence  of  his,  in  1883,  being  about  to  evict  a  man  called  Williams, 
and  in  1884,  because  he  had  evicted  a  man  called  Williams. 

19.771.  And  Raherty’s  case  ? — Raherty ’s  case  was  because  he  was  a  caretaker  on 
an  evicted  farm.  I  went  to  see  Raherty’s  house  in  1884;  it  was  burnt  down.  I  went 
to  visit  it  as  soon  as  I  got  the  intelligence.  In  1885,  on  the  13th  of  November, 
Curtin  was  shot. 

19.772.  That  is  what  we  know  as  the  Curtin  case? — The  Curtin  case. 

19.773.  You  were,  I  think,  in  charge  of  the  police  yourself? — I  was  in  charge  of  the 
whole  of  the  police  of  the  district. 

19.774.  The  boycotting  of  the  Curtin  family  came  under  your  personal  cognizance, 
I  think  ? — Yes,  it  did. 

19.775.  Was  application  made  to  you  for  protection  for  the  Curtin  family  ? — Yes, 
by  Mrs.  Curtin ;  and  we  had  to  protect  them  to  chapel  with  40  men  on  one 
occasion. 

19.776.  Give  us  the  next  offence  of  importance  in  the  Killarney  district? — On 
the  night  of  the  1st  of  December  the  house  of  William  Williams,  of  Bristowfield,  was 
attacked  ;  he  worked  for  Mr.  Orpin  on  an  evicted  farm  at  Bristowfield. 

19.777.  Have  you  found  any  cause  for  that  except  his  working  for  Mr.  Orpin? — No, 
none  at  all. 

19.778.  Have  not  you  missed  one,  the  murder  of  Raherty  ? — No,  I  am  coming  to 
that.  On  the  13th  of  December  1885,  this  Raherty,  caretaker  on  an  evicted  farm,  was 
murdered  in  broad  daylight  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  Killarney,  on  the  public 
road.  On  the  27th  of  February  1886,  a  man  called  Randall  McSweeney  was  shot  at 
Tierbit,  because  he  refused  to  give  up  his  gun. 

19.779.  What  was  this  man  McSweeney  doing? — He  was  merely  a  farmer.  Two 
men  came  into  his  house  and  demanded  his  gun.  On  the  6th  of  June  1886  an  attempt 
was  made  to  blow  up  the  house  of  Arthur  Glostcr. 

19.780.  That  we  have  proved.  Did  you  yourself  examine  Gloster’s  case? — Yes, 
I  did. 
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19.781.  We  heard  something  suggested  about  it  being  very  extraordinary  and 
all  that.  What  I  wanted  to  ask  you  was,  what  was  your  opinion,  was  that  an  attempt 
to  blow  up  his  house,  or  not  ? — Yes.  When  I  went  there  they  pointed  out  to  me 
exactly  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  Twenty  yards  from  the  house  there  was  a  large 
hole  in  the  ground,  where  evidently  dynamite  had  been  put ;  they  said  it  was  dynamite 
afterwards. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  I  object  to  this. 

19.782.  ( The  Attorney -General.)  Do  you  know  yourself  whether  dynamite  does 
produce  holes  downwards,  or  not? — Yes,  I  have  always  heard  that  it  does.  The  gable 
end  of  Gloster’s  house  was  facing  a  sort  of  bank,  and  on  the  other  side  of  that  bank 
opposite  the  window  of  Gloster’s  bedroom,  there  was  a  rifle  found,  and  a  pair  of  shoes  ; 
and  a  revolver  close  to  the  place  where  the  explosion  took  place,  and  also  a  hat. 

19.783.  You  have  no  doubt  that  it  was  a  deliberate  attempt  to  blow  up  his  house  ? — 
Certainly. 

19.784.  Ryan,  did  you  mention  that  ? — On  the  5th  of  June  1886,  I  visited  a  man 
called  Michael  Tanguey,  he  was  dead  at  the  time.  I  was  away  when  he  was  shot ;  he 
had  a  shot  in  his  leg. 

19.785.  What  was  he  ? — Well,  he  had  been  bog  ranger  of  Mr.  Goey  of  Limerick  ;  he 
had  given  up  a  bog ;  then  he  was  suspected  of  letting  this  bog  again,  that  is  all  we 
could  find  out  about  it. 

19.786.  If  you  will  refer  to  cases  in  particular,  I  do  not  want  to  take  more  outrages 
from  you  at  the  present  time.  Did  you  know  a  man  named  Patrick  Ryan  ? — Yes, 
I  did. 

19.787.  What  was  he  ? — He  was  Secretary  of  the  National  League  at  Ballydufl*. 

19.788.  I  have  not  asked  you  what  branches  of  the  National  League  or  the  Land 
League  there  were  in  Killarney  ? — There  was  the  Killarney  branch,  the  Fines  branch,  the 
Ballagha,  Rathmore,  Glenflesh,  Ballyduff.  I  think  that  was  all  in  the  Killarney 
district.  There  was  one  at  Currow,  but  it  ceased  to  exist  at  the  end  of  1886 
or  1887. 

19.789.  Did  anything  happen  about  Patrick  Ryan  ? — Yes,  he  was  arrested  on 
several  occasions  ;  he  was  arrested  for  the  murder  of  a  man  called  M‘Carthy  last  June. 

19.790.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  has  ever  been  brought  to  trial,  or  not? — No,  he 
was  never  brought  to  trial. 

19.791.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  now,  did  you  know  in  any  of  these  cases  of  any 
notice  or  resolution  of  the  National  League  being  passed.  I  do  not  mean  by  being 
present  at  the  meeting,  either  by  notices  in  the  paper  or  it  being  brought  to  your 
knowledge  in  any  other  way? — Notice  in  “United  Ireland”  I  think  on  the 
26th  January  1886- — I  think  that  was  the  date — calling  upon  the  people. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  Let  us  have  the  notice. 

( The  Attorney -General.)  I  have  not  it  at  the  present  moment.  I  will  just  get  the 
date  at  present. 

( The  Witness.)  Calling  on  the  people  to  boycott  a  man  called  Williams. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  My  Lords,  I  object  at  present. 

19.792.  (The  Attorney -General.)  You  refer  to  a  notice  in  “  United  Ireland.”  I  want 
to  get  the  date? — At  Ballyduff,  on  the  26th  of  January  1886. 

19.793.  Was  there  any  other  notice  in  any  other  paper? — There  was  “United 
Ireland”  of  February  1888. 

19.794.  In  any  of  the  local  papers  ? — I  cannot  get  the  dates,  but  I  have  frequently 
seen  notices  of  the  proceedings  of  this  branch  of  the  League  condemning  Williams  and 
Orpin. 

19.795.  What  paper  ? — I  have  frequently  seen  them  in  “  United  Ireland.”  I  cannot 
give  the  dates  of  those. 

19.796.  Have  any  threatening  notices  been  brought  to  you? — There  was  a 
threatening  notice  after  that  notice  in  “  United  Ireland  ”  brought  to  me  on  the 
27th  of  January  1886. 

19.797.  Have  you  got  it? — I  handed  it  in  the  other  day  ;  it  was  handed  to  me  in 
the  ordinary  course. 

19.798.  Any  others? — I  have  had  frequently  threatening  notices  and  letters  brought 
to  me. 

19.799.  A  considerable  number  of  them  ? — A  considerable  number  of  them. 
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19,800-  Do  you  know  a  man  named  Michael  Warren  ? — Yes,  I  do, 

19.801.  Had  he  anything  to  do  with  any  branch  of  the  League? — He  was  secretary 
to  the  Killarney  branch  of  the  League. 

19.802.  Do  you  know  who  is  secretary  of  the  Firies  branch  ? — I  think  it  was  either 
McMahon,  or  a  man  called  Jeremiah  Leahy,  either  secretary  or  treasurer ;  I  do  not 
know  which. 

19.803.  Did  you  search  McMahon’s  house? — I  did. 

19.804.  Did  you  find  a  letter  ? — I  did. 

19.805.  What  did  you  do  with  it? — I  handed  it  in  the  other  day. 

19.806.  That  was  a  letter  from  Jeremiah  Leahy  ? — That  was  a  letter  from  Jeremiah 
Leahy  to  McMahon. 

19.807.  With  regard  to  this  part  of  Kerry,  say  exactly  what  in  your  judgment  you 
believe,  or  what  you  have  ascertained,  if  anything,  as  to  the  existence  of  any  secret 
society  in  that  part  of  Kerry  ? — In  this  part  of  Kerry,  in  the  Killarney  district,  I 
always  found  that  wherever  there  was  an  active  branch  of  the  Irish  National  League 
there  was  always  a  branch  of  the  Moonlighters. 

19.808.  Did  you  ever  find  any  evidence  of  any  secret  organization  in  places  where 
there  was  not  a  branch  of  the  Land  League  ? — N  o,  I  did  not. 

19.809.  You  gave  some  special  name  for  some  particular  branch.  I  wish  to  have 
your  evidence  about  that  ? — It  was  only  a  local  name,  some  people  who  used  to  live 
at  a  place  called  Crockmore,  where  the  country  is  all  red  sandstone,  the  Boaderay 
Boys  or  the  Red  Road  Boys  they  were  called. 

19.810.  With  reference  to  these  outrages,  did  you  know  the  Land  Leaguers  by 
name  or  reputation  ? — Yes,  I  did. 

19.811.  Did  any  of  the  Land  Leaguers  ever  come  to  offer  to  assist  you  in  trying  to 
find  out  the  Moonlighters,  or  anything  of  that  kind  ? — Never. 

19.812.  Did  you  ever  get  the  slightest  assistance  from  the  Land  League  organisation 
in  detecting  crime,  or  anything  of  that  kind  ? — No,  never. 

19.813.  i  am  not  sure  that  you  have  answered  about  this  part  of  Kerry,  and, 
therefore,  I  had  better  ask  you  ;  was  there  intimidation  in  that  part  of  Kerry  ? — Yes, 
a  great  deal  of  intimidation. 

19.814.  Does  your  answer  you  gave  previously  to  me  as  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
evidence  of  the  causes  of  the  crimes  apply  to  this  part  of  Kerry  ? — Yes. 

19.815.  Did  you  happen  to  have  to  go  on  duty  to  Dingle  again,  think  in  the  year 
1887  ? — Yes,  I  went  down  with  a  party  of  100  men  to  protect  the  sheriff  in  carrying 
out  evictions  on  Lord  Cork’s  property. 

19.816.  What  do  you  say  as  to  the  condition  of  Dingle  when  you  went  back  there 
in  1887,  as  compared  with  what  it  was  when  you  first  went  in  1880  ? — It  had  com¬ 
pletely  changed ;  the  people,  who  used  to  be  the  quietest  people  I  ever  met,  had  quite 
changed,  and  the  place  was  very  disturbed,  and  there  was  a  lot  of  boycotting  going  on, 
and  we  found  the  roads  cut  up  in  front  of  us. 

19.817.  Had  there  been  any  boycotting  in  1880,  when  you  went  there  first  ? — Not  a 
bit.  I  never  heard  of  it. 

19.818.  Was  there  much  boycotting  in  the  Killarney  district  during  those  last  few 
years  ? — Yes,  there  was. 

19.819.  What  kind  of  boycotting  ? — The  Curtins  were  boycotted.  They  would  not 
shoe  the  horses,  and  we  had  to  get  down  the  constabulary  farrier. 

19.820.  I  do  not  want  to  go  into  particulars.  Just  tell  my  Lords  the  kind  of 
boycotting  that  went  on  there  ? — After  the  conviction  of  the  men  who  were  on  a 
moonlight  raid,  where  a  man  called  Murphy  was  shot  in  the  beginning  of  1887,  they 
boycotted  the  National  School,  for  a  short  time,  where  the  son  of  that  man  was 
going  to. 

19.821.  Where  the  son  of  the  man  who  had  been  murdered  was  going  to  ? — Yes. 

19.822.  You  are  not,  I  think,  able  from  personal  knowledge  to  speak  of  the 
comparison  before  1879  or  1880,  because  you  did  not  join  the  force  before  that  time  ? 
— No,  I  was  not  in  Ireland  ;  I  did  not  know  anything  about  it. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  My  Lord,  my  friend  has  the  Killarnoy  book,  I  would  just 
like  to  look  through  the  list,  and  if  there  is  anything  I  want  to  supplement  I  will  do  it 
afterwards. 

(An  extract  from  the  book  wan  handed  to  the  Attorney -General  by  the  Witness.) 

i  55G96. — Ev.  23.  C 
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Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Lockwood. 

19.823.  Do  I  understand  you,  your  first  visit  to  Ireland  was/when  you  went  to  join  the 
constabulary  at  the  end  of  1879? — In  June  1879;  yes,  that  was  the  first  time  I  ever 
was  in  Ireland. 

19.824.  You  had  no  knowledge  of  the  country,  or  any  connexion  with  it,  before  that  ? 
— None  whatever. 

19.825.  Did  you  at  once  join  the  constabulary  force? — When  I  went  over  to 
Ireland  ? 

19.826.  Yes,  when  you  went  over  ? — Yes,  I  went  over  for  the  purpose  of  joining  the 
constabulary  force. 

19.827.  Then  may  I  take  it  your  only  experience  of  Ireland  is  in  connexion  with 
your  police  duties? — Well,  of  course  I  know  a  good  deal  privately  about  Ireland  out¬ 
side  my  police  duties,  where  I  have  been  stationed. 

19.828.  That  which  you  have  learnt  during  the  time  you  have  been  actively 
engaged  in  the  police  ? — Yes,  exactly. 

19.829.  I  am  going  to  take  you,  if  I  can,  in  order  of  date.  I  will  deal  with  Dingle 
first.  I  think  you  said  that  you  attended  an  eviction  in  Lispole  on  the  13th  of  June 
1881  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

19.830.  Was  that  the  first  eviction  you  attended? — Yes,  to  the  best  of  my  memory 
it  is  the  first  eviction  I  was  ever  at. 

19.831.  Were  things  pretty  quiet  at  this  time  in  the  district  ? — Yes,  they  were  fairly 
quiet. 

19.832.  What  force  did  you  take  to  that  eviction? — I  think  I  had  15  men. 

19.833.  Of  your  own  ? — Constabulary,  yes. 

19.834.  Then  there  were,  I  suppose,  a  considerable  number  of  men  employed  to 
carry  out  the  actual  eviction  ? — I  think  there  were  only  two  bailiffs. 

19.835.  Whose  house  was  it  ?— I  forget  the  name ;  it  was  a  townland  called 
Cloncurry. 

19.836.  Was  it  Mrs.  O’Flaherty  ? — I  am  not  certain.  I  think  it  was. 

19.837.  Mrs.  Morgan  O’ Flaherty  ? — I  think  it  was.  I  could  easily  find  out  for  you 
in  a  moment. 

19.838.  What  means  have  you  for  finding  it  out  ? — I  think  Mr.  Gray,  the  District 
Inspector  of  Dingle,  would  tell  me  at  once.  It  was  a  townland  called  Cloncurry; 
there  were  very  few  houses  in  that  townland,  and  I  think  O’Flaherty  was  the 
name. 

19.839.  You  were  the  officer  and  15  men? — I  think  it  was  15  ;  yes. 

19.840.  Armed  men  ? — Some  were  armed  and  some  were  not. 

19.841.  Armed  with  rifles  ? — Yes. 

19.842.  Were  there  many  people  gathered  together  to  witness  that  eviction? — Yes, 
there  were  a  good  many. 

19.843.  Did  there  seem  to  be  at  this  time  of  which  I  am  speaking,  June  1881,  a 
very  strong  feeling  of  sympathy  existing  with  the  person  who  was  to  be  evicted  ? — 
No.  I  would  not  say  a  very  strong  feeling  of  sympathy.  The  immediate  neighbours 
were  there. 

19.844.  Were  not  the  people  there  in  hundreds  ?— No,  not  in  hundreds;  I  should 
not  think  there  were  more  than  100  people  altogether  there. 

19.845.  Did  not  the  people  by  their  conduct  and  demeanour  demonstrate  their 
sympathy  with  the  people  who  were  being  evicted  ?— They  did  not  show  very  much 
sympathy.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  cheering  going  on,  whenever  the  pitchfork 
came  out  of  the  window  they  cheered,  and  whenever  they  threw  hot  water  over  the 
bailiffs  they  cheered. 

19.846.  Well,  that  was  not  cheering  for  the  bailiffs  ? — I  do  not  think  it  was. 

19.847.  Was  the  door  burst  in? — No;  after  a  while  I  went  up  to  them  and  told 
them  to  desist,  and  said  they  ought  not  to  go  on  in  that  sort  of  way  as  they  rendered 
themselves  liable  to  be  prosecuted,  and  then  they  opened  the  door. 

19.848.  That  is  the  account  which  you  give  of  the  first  eviction  you  were  present  at 
in  Ireland? — Yes. 

19.849.  In  that  district  which  you  told  me  at  that  time  was  a  quiet  district  ? — Yes, 
up  to  1881  very  quiet  indeed. 
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19,850.  I  am  speaking  of  this  time  in  June  1881  ? — I  could  not  tell  you — between 
January  or  February  and  June  there  were  a  good  many  kinds  of  outrages,  but  I  would 
not  call  it  disturbed. 

19  851.  I  have  put  it  to  you,  I  think  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  twice,  whether  at  the 
time  that  eviction  took  place  that  part  of  the  country  was  quiet? — Yes,  it  was;  but 
if  you  take  the  whole  Dingle  district - 

19  852.  I  am  taking  for  the  purpose  of  my  question  the  district  in  which  this 
eviction  took  place  ? — The  district  in  which  this  eviction  took  place  I  am  not  aware 
that  an  outrage  took  place  at  all,  except  the  threatening  of  that  bailiff. 

19.853.  What  bailiff  do  you  refer  to  ? — Moriarty. 

19.854.  You  were  in  the  district  in  September  1880  ? — Yes  I  was. 

19.855.  Do  you  remember  the  eviction  in  September  1880,  of  a  man  named 
Kennedy — I  daresay  you  may  remember  the  incident  when  I  remind  you  that  his 
house  was  burned  down  ? — I  do  not  remember  that. 

19.856.  Do  you  remember  the  incident  of  Kennedy  being  evicted  ? — No,  I  do  not.  If 
you  bring  it  to  my  mind,  I  may  probably  recollect  it  then. 

19.857.  Have  you  not  heard  Moriarty  was  the  man  who  fired  Kennedy's  house, 
employed  by  the  authorities  to  do  that  ? — No,  I  do  not  remember  ever  having  heard 
that. 

19.858.  You  never  heard  that  before  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  I  did  ;  I  do  not  remember 
ever  having  heard  that. 

19.859.  You  are  not  prepared  to  deny  that  that  was  the  case  ? — I  am  not  prepared 
to  swear  it  was,  and  I  am  not  prepared  to  swear  it  was  not.  I  never  heard  it. 

19.860.  It  is  very  possible  Moriarty  may  have  been  so  engaged  without  your 
knowing  ? — Of  course  he  might. 

19.861.  Now  I  think  that  is  all  the  detail  you  gave  us  with  regard  to  Dingle,  and  I 
take  you  now  to  Listow — 

[The  Attorney-General.)  I  have  a  Listowel  book. 

19.862.  [Mr.  Lockwood.)  Listowel.  You  say  you  found  that  disturbed  when  you  got 
there  ? — Yes,  I  did. 

19.863.  Raids  for  arms  ? — Yes,  and  that  kind  of  things,  and  raids  for  money. 

19.864.  Have  you  sufficient  experience  of  Ireland  to  answer  me  this  :  Have  not  raids 
for  arms  been  a  common  form  of  outrage  in  Ireland  for  many  years  before  1879? — Well, 
I  do  not  know. 

19.865.  Perhaps  you  never  heard  it  ? — I  do  not  think  I  have. 

19.866.  Raids  for  money  ? — Yes. 

19.867.  You  mean  the  breaking  into  a  house  and  stealing  the  money? — No,  these 
armed  bands  of  moonlighters  go  round  to  different  houses,  and  ask  people  to  give  them 
money,  and  intimidate  them  until  they  do  give  them  money.  They  say,  usuallys 
“  Give  us  money  to  the  cause.” 

19.868.  What  we  call  robbery  with  violence  ? — We  call  it  raids  for  money  by  levying 
contributions. 

19.869.  You  call  it  raids  for  money  ? — Well,  that  is  the  term— raids  for  money. 

19.870.  The  notices — that  is  the  threatening  notice — Have  you  sufficient  knowledge 
to  know,  or  sufficient  knowledge  of  Ireland  to  know,  that  for  long  before  1879 
threatening  notices  were  constantly  being  posted  in  the  district  of  which  you  have 
spoken  ? — I  do  not  know  it ;  not  myself ;  no. 

19.871.  You  have  not  heard  it  ?— No,  I  have  not.  I  know  nothing  of  this  district 

before  1879. 

19.872.  What  proportion  of  the  figures  that  you  have  given  to  my  learned  friend 
represents  threatening  notices  ? — I  really  do  not  know ;  I  have  not  got  it  down.  I  can 
easily  get  it  for  you  if  you  give  me  time. 

19.873.  You  gave  us  from  1879. 

[The  Attorney -General.)  What  year  do  you  want? 

[Mr.  Lockwood.)  I  want  them  all.  I  think  those  figures  you  gave  us  rolate  really 
only  to  the  Killarney  district.  Now  then,  you  have  told  us  in  connexion  with 
Listowel - 

[The  Attorney-General.)  Of  course  you  know  that  a  portion  of  the  county  is  contained 
in  the  Parliamentary  return. 

19,174.  (Mr.  Lockwood.)  Yes.  I  may  tako  this  from  you  now — that  all  the  figures  you 
have  given  us  with  regard  to  outrages  in  any  district — all  those  figures — have  been 
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supplied  either  by  you  or  some  person  connected  with  the  district  in  which  you  were 
stationed,  Lave  been  furnished  in  Government  returns  ? — Yes,  I  believe  so. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  That  is,  my  Lord,  they  have  been  furnished  as  a  whole,  but  not 
sub  divided  and  parcelled  out  to  the  various  districts.  I  think  in  some  of  the  earlier 
returns  that  I  have  seen  that  there  are  separate  returns  given  for  various  districts. 

( The  President.)  I  shall  be  much  obliged  if  Counsel  on  the  one  side  and  on  the  other 
would  be  kind  enough  to  refer  us  to  the  published  returns  that  we  may  send  for 
them. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  Yes,  my  Lord,  we  will.  Of  course  I  may  tell  your  Lordship 
that  part  of  our  evidence  is  putting  together  some  of  these  calculations,  and  the 
conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  these  returns. 

(The  President.)  In  order  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Commission  may  get  them,  we 
shall  be  glad  if  either  side  will  be  kind  enough  to  put  down  on  paper  such  a  reference 
as  will  enable  us  to  get  it. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  In  consultation  with  my  friends  we  will  furnish  Mr.  Cunynghame 
with  the  details. 

19.875.  All  the  figures  of  the  outrages  that  you  have  given  us  are  those  that  have 
been  included  in  official  returns  laid  from  time  to  time  before  Parliament? — Yes,  they 
are  taken  from  the  outrage  book. 

19.876.  While  I  am  on  the  subject  of  outrages,  I  want  to  refer  you  to  other  figures 
that  you  have  given  me  which  relate  to  Killarney  ? — The  figures  in  Killarney. 
I  have  given  you  a  number  of  outrages  in  1879.  Of  course  I  cannot  speak  for  them 
myself. 

19.877.  You  have  extracted  them  from  the  book? — In  1879  there  were  19. 

19.878.  I  was  going  on  to  put  a  question,  not  with  regard  to  1879,  but  to  another 
year.  You  were  in  that  district  when  the  Coercion  Act  of  1882  came  into  operation  ? 
— No,  I  think  it  came  into  operation  in  the  spring  of  1882.  I  did  not  go  until  the 
autumn  of  1882  to  Killarney. 

19.879.  It  came  into  operation,  as  I  understand,  about  the  middle  of  1882  ? — Well, 
about  July. 

19.880.  When  did  you  get  there? — I  did  not  get  there  till  the  middle  of  October. 

19.881.  Of  course  you  did  not  bring  coercion  with  you  ? — No. 

19.882.  You  found  it  there  ? — Yes. 

19.883.  Therefore  it  would  be  having  its  effect  before  you  got  there  ? — Yes. 

19.884.  Now  let  us  follow  this  evidence.  Perhaps  it  is  more  observation  than 
question.  It  may  properly  be  put  to  the  witness,  and  it  would  probably  be 
fair  to  the  witness  that  I  should  put  it  to  him.  You  began  m  1879,  19  outrages  ? — 
Yes. 

19.885.  In  1880,  50  ?— Yes, 

19.886.  In  1881,  70?— Yes. 

19.887.  In  1882 — according  to  you,  about  half  that  year  coercion  would  be  in  force  ; 
66  ?— Yes, 

19.888.  1883,  coercion  for  the  whole  year  ;  you  follow  me  ? — Yes. 

19.889.  53?— Yes. 

19.890.  In  1884,  coercion  still  for  the  whole  year,  was  it  not? — Yes,  it  was. 

19.891.  39?— Yes. 

19.892.  1885,  coercion  ? — Yes. 

19.893.  1885,  68  ?— Yes. 

19.894.  How  do  you  account  for  that? — Well,  I  account  for  it  in  this  way:  the 
demoralisation  of  the  country  in  1880  and  1881  ;  you  cannot  cure  a  district  in  a  couple 
of  years. 

19.895.  Do  you  follow  me  ?  you  had,  if  your  theory  is  correct,  driven  the  outrages 
down  in  1884  to  39  ? — Yes. 

19.896.  The  good  work,  as  you  call  it,  of  coercion,  had  gone  on  from  1882  and  1883, 
and  then  still  down,  lower  and  lower,  in  1884  ? — Yes. 

19.897.  How  do  you  account  then  for  68  in  1885  ? — Because,  if  you  will  take  the 
half  of  the  year,  there  was  no  coercion. 

19.898.  What? — In  1885  you  will  find  many  of  the  cases  occurred  after  the 
Coercion  Act  had  lapsed. 

19.899.  I  shall  be  glad  to  test  that,  You  say  that  after  September  1885  ? — Yes. 
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19.900.  That  then  the  majority— do  you  mean  the  majority  of  the  outrages 
occurred  ? — I  mean  to  say  the  majority  of  the  more  serious  kind  of  outrages. 

19.901.  Can  you  give  me  the  numbers  ? — I  cannot  give  you  the  numbers.  I  can  if 
you  give  me  the  book,  certainly.  The  more  serious  kind  of  crime  was  the  half  year 
of  1885. 

19.902.  The  serious  ones  ? — The  very  serious  ones. 

19.903.  Then  you  have  given  what  you  consider  the  serious  ones  in  the  dis  tri  ct 
during  the  time  you  were  there? — Yes  ;  and  I  say  these  serious  ones  occurred  during 
the  winter  of  1885  and  on  to  1886,  during  the  time  there  was  no  coercion. 

19.904.  Now,  for  instance,  Tangney  ;  that  was  in  June  1886  ? — Yes,  that  was  in 

June  1886. 

19.905.  And  Murphy  ? — Murphy  was  in  1887,  but  in  1885  there  was  the  murder  of 

Curtin  in  November. 

19.906.  I  was  under  the  impression  that  was  in  1885  ? 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  The  cases  of  Curtin,  Williams,  and  Riley,  which  he  has 
spoken  to  as  great  outrages,  they  were  in  November  and  December  1885. 

(Mr.  Loclcwood.)  I  was  under  the  impression  it  was  then,  because  it  was  put  down  in 
June  1885.  I  see  it  is  June  1886.  Now  tell  me,  with  regard  to  the  branches,  the 
branches  of  the  Land  League  you  have  given  us,  as  being  at  various  places — Killarney, 
Firies,  Ballahan,  and  so  on? — Yes. 

19.907.  Are  you  able  to  tell  me  the  dates  when  these  branches  were  established  ? — 
Of  the  Land  League  ? 

19.908.  Yes  ? — No,  I  cannot ;  they  were  established  before  I  got  to  the  district. 

19.909.  You  found  them  there  ? — Yes,  I  found  them  there,  and  the  National  League 
was  established  throughout  the  district  in  about  1885  ;  some  time  then,  I  think. 

19.910.  Now,  then,  with  regard  to  one  matter,  I  want  to  ask  you,  was  the  Killorglin 
branch  in  that  district? — No;  well  the  Killorglin  branch,  the  Land  League  might 
have  been  in  that  district,  but  the  district  was  made  smaller,  I  think  it  was  in  1882. 

19.911.  You  were  at  Killorglin,  were  you  not? — No,  I  was  not,  because  it  was  out 
of  my  district.  Killorglin  was  made  an  officer’s  district  in  1882. 

19.912.  How  far  is  it  from  your  district  ? — Ten  miles. 

19.913.  Then  you  had  some  knowledge  of  it? — Very  little.  I  had  too  much  to  do 
in  my  own  district. 

19.914.  Had  you  any  knowledge  of  it  ? — No,  I  had  not.  I  do  not  think  I  was  in 
Killorglin  more  than  four  or  five  times  in  my  life. 

19.915.  Who  will  be  able  to  tell  us  about  that? — I  think  Mr.  Morris. 

19.916.  Was  he  in  a  similar  position  in  that  district  to  the  one  you  are  in  in  your 
own  ? — Yes. 

19.917.  Is  he  here  ? — I  do  not  see  him. 

19.918.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  statement  you  made.  I  think  it  was  in  reference  to 
Listowel  you  said  it,  but  I  rather  think  you  repeated  it  again  with  regard  to  another 
district,  that  there  were  raids  after  the  meeting  of  the  Land  League? — Yes. 

19.919.  You  made  that  general  statement? — Yes. 

19.920.  Now,  I  ask  you  about  Listowel,  first.  What  meeting  do  you  refer  to  in 
Listowel? — I  only  said  one  meeting  in  Listowel  I  was  at,  and  that  was  the  meeting  on 

the  2nd  July  1882. 

19.921.  Then  what  you  have  expressed  with  regard  to  the  National  League  meetings 
have  relation  only  to  that  meeting  ? — Only  Killarney — chiefly  to  Killarney. 

19.922.  Your  answer  was  given  as  if  it  referred  to  the  other  district  ? — 1  must 
explain,  because  I  do  not  remember  any  other  meeting  in  Listowel  except  the  one  I  have 
referred  to,  the  one  in  1882,  2nd  July  1882. 

19.923.  It  is  very  possible  you  may  be  right.  It  may  be  in  the  course  of  the 
examination  that  a  question  was  interpolated  with  regard  to  Killarney.  At  any  rate, 
you  do  not  say  that  with  regard  to  Listowel  ? — I  do  not  say  that,  except  with  regard 
to  one  meeting. 

19.924.  With  regard  to  Killarney,  what  meetings  do  you  remember  ? — I  refer  to  ono 
on  the  7th  of  November  1885,  at  Firies. 

19.925.  Were  you  present  at  it  ? — Yes,  I  was. 

19.926.  Who  were  present;  what  speakers? — Mr.  Sheehan,  M.P.,  and  Father 
O’Connor. 
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19.927.  The  7th  of  November  1885  ? — The  7th  of  November  1885. 

19.928.  Is  that  the  only  meeting  you  can  tell  me  of  in  the  Firies  district  ? — That  is 
about  all  1  remember  in  1885  at  that  time.  There  was  another  one,  I  forget  the  date 
of  it,  since  that,  I  think,  in  the  Firies  district. 

1 9.929.  I  want  to  give  you  every  opportunity  of  giving  me  all  the  meetings  to  which 
you  make  reference  ? — I  cannot  call  to  mind  any  other  meeting  in  the  Firies  district, 
except  that  on  the  7th  of  November  1885. 

19.930.  iSow,  please,  with  regard  to  Ballyhar.  Do  you  speak  to  any  meeting  in 
that  district  (■ — No,  I  never  was  at  a  meeting  in  that  district. 

19.931.  Rathmore  ? — No,  I  was  not  at  a  meeting  at  Rathmore. 

19.932.  Barrowduff? — Yes,  I  was  at  a  meeting  there. 

19.933.  When  ?- — I  think  in  1885 — some  time  in  the  winter  of  1885,  but  I  forget  the 
date.  I  can  find  the  date  out  for  you. 

19.934.  You  have  made  a  very  serious  allegation  with  regard  to  these  meetings,  and 
I  must  trouble  you,  if  you  can,  to  give  me  the  date  you  say  they  took  place  ? — I  cannot 
remember  the  date  of  that  one. 

19.935.  Can  you  remember  who  was  there  ? — No. 

19.936.  Can  you  remember  anything  about  it  ? — Yes ;  they  were  going  to  hold  a 
meeting.  W e  went  out  with  a  lot  of  police,  and  eventually  it  was  not  held.  I  think 
that  was  it. 

19.937.  Then  we  will  pass  on.  That  is  a  rather  unfortunate  illustration  ? —Well,  I 
told  you  I  did  not  remember  one  at  Barrowduff.  I  remember  now  it  was  not 
allowed. 

19.938.  The  next,  I  think,  was  Glenflesk  ? — Yes,  I  never  was  at  a  meeting  in 
Glenflesk. 

19„939.  Currans  ? — No,  I  was  never  at  a  meeting  in  Currans. 

19.940.  Killarney  ? — ' Yes,  I  was  at  a  meeting  at  Killarney,  30th  August  1885, 
There  was  Mr.  Timothy  Healy,  and  Mr.  O’Brien,  and  Mr.  Sheehan  there.  There  was 
another  one  on  the  23rd  January  1885,  but  I  was  not  at  it. 

19.941.  You  know  nothing  about  it  ? — No. 

19.942.  Then  it  comes  to  this,  that  there  are  two  meetings  of  which  you  have  spoken, 
the  7th  of  November  1885  and  the  30th  of  August  1885  ? — Yes. 

19.943.  And  those  are  the  two  meetings  to  which  you  referred  when  you  said  that 
the  raids  which  took  place  followed  the  meetings  of  the  League  ? — Those  are  not  all 
the  meetings  I  refer  to. 

19.944.  Tell  me  of  any  others ;  I  have  given  you  every  opportunity  ? — I  will  tel® 
you  what  I  refer  to.  You  must  remember  there  were  every  week  or  every  fortnight 
meetings  of  the  League  in  the  League  rooms,  which  are  reporting  in  the  newspapers. 

( The  President.)  We  had  already  noted  that ;  we  wrere  waiting  till  it  was  developed. 
He  was  not  speaking  of  public  meetings,  but  meetings  in  the  rooms  of  the  League. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  I  understood  him  in  his  answer  to  refer  to  meetings  of  the  League, 
and  by  that  to  mean  public  meetings. 

(The  President.)  That  is  not  how  we  understood  it. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  your  Lordship  for  calling  my  attention 
to  that.  I  wish  to  put  a  question  about  that. 

19.945.  Do  you  refer  to  the  weekly  meetings  of  the  branches? — I  refer  to  both 
public  meetings  and  weekly  meetings  of  the  branches. 

19.946.  Let  us  keep  these  separate.  I  have  dealt  with  the  public  meetings.  Now  I 
am  coming  to  the  other  meetings  to  which  you  may  have  referred  in  your  answer. 
W ere  those  the  weekly  meetings  of  the  branch  ? — W eekly  and  fortnightly  meetings  of 
the  different  branches  of  the  League. 

19.947.  Did  those  take  place  regularly  during  the  time  that  the  League  was  in 
existence  ? — I  believe  they  did.  They  are  reported  in  the  papers.  I  saw  them  in  the 
papers. 

19.948.  Then,  supposing  there  was  an  outrage,  the  meetings  would  take  place  before 
the  outrage,  and  they  would  go  on  and  take  place  after  the  outrage  in  regular  course  ? 
— Yes,  exactly. 

19.949.  I  think  it  is  only  fair — of  course  I  do  not  appear  for  Mr.  Healy,  who  has 
been  alluded  to  as  being  present  at  a  meeting  on  the  30th  August  1885  ;  were  you 
present  at  that  meeting  ? — I  was  in  the  barrack  in  Killarney  in  charge  of  the  police. 
I  saw  the  meeting. 
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19.950.  Did  you  hear  Mr.  Healy  at  that  meeting  denounce  outrage? — No,  I  did 
not.  I  was  not  present  in  the  actual  hearing  of  the  meeting  ;  I  was  a  little  distance 
apart  with  a  party  of  police. 

19.951.  Do  you  mean  you  were  not  near  enough  to  hear  ? — I  could  not  hear  what 
wa3  said. 

19.952.  If  he  did  denounce  outrage,  you  were  not  near  enough  to  hear  it? — No,  I 
was  not. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  Then,  of  course,  I  cannot  read  this  at  this  particular  juncture.  My 
Lord,  I  do  not  know  that  this  naturally  arises  upon  the  cross-examination  of  this 
witness,  but  it  refers  to  his  district ;  it  is  an  article  published  in  the  “  Kerry  Sentinel,” 
referring  to  outrage,  and  denouncing  outrage  in  the  district  of  which  this  gentleman 
has  been  speaking. 

(The  President.)  Yes. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  "What  is  the  date  ? 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  The  11th  June  1886. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  The  11th  June  1886,  your  Lordship  will  notice. 

(Mr.  Lockwood .)  I  am  beginning  at  the  wrong  end.  This  is  in  the  “  Kerry  Sentinel  ” 
of  the  11th  June  1886.  It  begins  : — 

“  The  Spectacle  of  the  South 

“  of  Ireland  peacefully  abstaining  from  any  demonstrations  of  hostility  to  those 
“  resident  there  who  may  be  of  the  same  political  kidney  as  the  Orange  demon- 
“  strations  of  the  north  will  not  be  without  its  useful  lesson  here,  as  indicating 
“  the  temper  of  a  future  Irish  Government  elected  by  that  majority.  Pray  God 
“  for  higher  reasons  than  merely  this,  it  may  continue  so,  and  that  not  retaliation 
“  may  occur. 

“  The  Single  Stain 

“  on  the  political  escutcheon  of  the  south  is  in  connexion  with  the  inexplicable 
“  outrages  of  an  agrarian  or  semi-agrarian  character  which  are  committed 
“  principally  in  Kerry.  They  are  a  hellish  work  no  doubt,  but  it  seems  as  if 
“  the  Devil’s  ingenuity  were  always  devising,  not  merely  the  commission  of  them, 
“  but  the  particular  juncture  for  the  commission  of  them,  which  is  most  fatal  to 
“  the  peaceful  or  progressive  prospects  of  the  country.  There  is  no  use  in  my 
“  continuing  in  this  strain,  for  I  know  how  humiliated  all  decent  people  in  Kerry 
“  feel  over  these  frightful  occurrences.” 

( The  President.)  Who  is  that  ? 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  That  is  in  the  letter  from  London  from  “  Our  Correspondent,” 
written,  I  believe,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  by  Mr.  Edward  Harrington  himself.  My  Lord, 
this  is  from  the  “  Kerry  Sentinel,”  of  the  28th  August  1885.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a 
leading  article.  It  is  headed — 

“  Baptising  in  Blood. 

“  Among  the  things  unaccountable  to  ordinary  intellects,  must  be  reckoned 
“  the  devilish  instinct  of  mis-guided  and  malicious  men,  for  contriving  by  re- 
“  pulsive  aids,  to  hinder  the  progress,  and  mar  the  prospects  of  every  good  cause 
“  they  affect  to  cherish,  just  at  the  time  when  there  could  be  the  least  possible 
“  need  for  their  extravagance,  apart  from  its  repugnant  wickedness,  which  often 
“  disgusts  the  best  men  from  a  movement  abetted  by  such  foul  means.  Perhaps 
“  there  never  was  a  juncture  in  our  history  when  the  pure,  unsullied  name  of  the 
“  sacred  cause  we  all  have  at  heart  required  a  more  watchful  care  and  zealous 
“  guard  than  at  this  very  time  we  are  slipping  through.  Nor  is  this  morely  so, 
“  in  order  that  we  may  present  a  holiday  aspect  to  the  English  people,  or  to  the 
“  gazing  nations  of  the  world ;  but  it  is  mainly  that  the  excesses  committed  by 
“  evil-motived  or  foolish  men  by  way  of  a  bloody  burlesque  of  our  national 
“  movement,  cause  a  doubt  to  arise  in  the  minds  of  the  best  and  bravest  among 
“  us,  of  the  wisdom  of  striving  so  strenuously  for  a  liberty  which  may  be  under- 
“  valued  or  misused  by  a  considerable  section  of  those  for  whom  it  is  sought. 
“  Great  social  movements  should  never  bo  sullied  by  the  bloodstain,  though 
they  invariably  are.  But  the  present  Irish  movement  is  more  of  a  national 
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“  than  a  social  movement,  and  history  would  yet  condone,  and,  in  fact,  applaud  us, 
“  if  with  a  good  opportunity  offering,  we  had  asserted  our  rights  from  the  lips  of 
“  the  rifle,  and  hewn  our  way  to  freedom  with  the  sword.  There  are  compara- 
“  tively  few  amongst  us  believe  in  the  opportuneness  of  such  effort,  and  the  vast 
“  majority,  to  say  the  least,  firmly  hold  a  daily  increased  conviction,  that  in  a 
“  little  while  the  same  effect  can  be  produced  by  an  earnest  unity  in  peaceful 
means.  However,  it  is  no  secret  that  there  are  Irishmen,  young  and  old,  the 
“  world  over,  as  well  as  here  at  home,  who  would  willingly  fling  craft  and 
“  caution  to  the  winds  to-morrow,  and  leading  or  following  m  the  trusty  band, 
“  would  readily  face  a  patriot  soldier’s  death  on  their  native  heather  to  risk 
“  the  avenging  blow  for  Ireland.  Nevertheless,  these  very  men,  the  purest  and 
“  the  most  ardent  of  them  especially,  as  thoroughly  detest  the  vile  practices 
“  which  we  chronicle  and  condemn  to-day,  as  even  the  man  of  peace  or  the  priest 
“  of  God  could  do.  The  horrid  habits  that  are  now  revived  of  moonlight  visits 
“  and  mutilation  of  cattle  in  a  portion  of  this  county  are  the  occasion  of  this 
“  earnest  and  we  trust  successful  call  which  we  make  with  all  the  might  of  our 
“  souls  to-day  to  all  true  lovers  of  Ireland  within  this  county,  and  to  all  na'tives 
“  of  Kerry  to  assist  in  allaying  this  foul  demon  whose  evil  visage,  it  would  seem, 
“  is  to  be  the  beacon  of  their  hopes  to  some  wrong-minded  men  through  the 
“  settling  gloom  of  the  coming  winter.  On  the  lowest  ground  that  such  an  appeal 
“  could  be  made  we  first  put  it.  The  Crimes’  Act  which,  pressed  with  noisome 
“  torture  on  the  people’s  liberties,  has  lapsed  ;  and  if  it  would  not  be  too  much  to 
“  credit  these  miscreants  with  any  intelligible  object,  it  would  seem  as  if  they 
“  now  wanted  an  improvement  on  it  in  the  shape  of  martial  law.  There  is  no 
“  need  for  outrage,  even  if,  in  the  imagination  of  the  wildest,  it  were  defensible ; 
“  and  the  man  who  fancies  he  is  shortening  the  period  of  our  national  servitude 
“  by  cutting  six  inches  oft'  the  tail  of  a  causeway  cow,  is  not  the  most  desirable 
“  disciple  to  have  in  our  national  movement.  But  far  over  and  above  the  low  level 
“  grounds  of  error  and  inexpediency,  is  the  reason  that  we  hope  animates  the 
“  people  in  condemning  these  outrages,  because  they  are  cowardly,  and  criminal, 
“  and  sinful,  and  abominable,  and  that  neither  the  class  nor  the  nation  that  would 
“  wink  at  them  could  hope  for,  much  less  deserve,  that  Divine  blessing  on  their 
“  efforts,  which  alone  sweetens  the  success  it  ensures.  If  the  strong  discoun- 
“  tenancing  voice  of  the  people  be  not  brought  to  bear  on  the  suppression  of  this 
“  tendency  to  crime  and  outrage  now  during  our  efforts  for  liberty  and  justice,  it 
“  would  strike  its  unholy  roots  deep  into  the  soil  of  our  hereafter  national  life 
“  and  that  overshadowing  growth  blast  the  fairest  fruits  thereof.  It  is  these  sort 
“  of  men  through  all  times  ‘  Who  at  death’s  reeking  altar,  like  furies  caressing, 
“  the  young  hope  of  freedom  baptizes  in  blood.’  ” 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Asquith. 

19.953.  When  did  you  first  become  aware  of  the  existence  of  the  moonlighters  in 
Kerry  ? — When  I  went  to  Listowel.  I  had  heard  of  moonlighters  before  that.  I  had 
to  do  with  them  first  when  I  came  to  Listowel. 

19.954.  There  were  none  in  Dingle  ? — I  do  not  think  there  were  any  real  moonlighters 
in  Dingle. 

19.955.  Were  they  already  in  existence  and  organised  in  Listowel  when  you  got 
there  ?— Yes. 

19.956.  And  continued  so  throughout  your  time  in  Listowel  ? — Yes. 

19.957.  Was  that  also  true  of  Killarney  ? — Yes,  there  were  moonlighters  in  Killarney 
when  I  got  there. 

19.958.  From  the  first? — From  the  first. 

19.959.  And  still  are  ? — And  still  are. 

19.960.  I  understand  you  to  say,  as  the  result  of  your  inquiries,  that  there  are  no 
moonlighters  where  there  is  no  branch  of  the  League  ? — I  did  not  say  that.  I  said  I 
had  never  heard  of  any  moonlighters  where  there  were  no  branches  of  the  League. 

19.961.  So  far  as  your  observation  and  inquiry  has  gone  ? — Yes,  so  far  as  my 
observation  and  inquiry  has  gone. 

19.962.  Is  that  so? — Yes,  that  is  so. 
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19.963.  And  that  wherever  there  is  a  branch  of  the  League  there  is  a  branch  of 

moonlighters  ? — Yes.  . 

19.964.  Invariably  ? — Well,  I  would  not  say  invariably.  Probably  you  might  hnd 

exceptions. 

19.965.  You  said  wherever? — Yes,  as  far  as  I  have  seen,  there  always  has  been. 

19*966.  Does  that  refer  to  both  Leagues,  the  Land  League  as  well  as  the  National 

League,  or  are  you  speaking  only  of  the  National  League  ? — I  chiefly  had  to  do  with 
the  National  League,  but  it  referred  in  Listowel  to  the  Land  League  as  well. 

19.967.  Do  you  suggest  that  the  branches  of  moonlighters  and  the  branches  of  the 
League  were  connected  together  ? — Y  es,  I  do. 

19.968.  You  do  ? — I  do. 

19.969.  That  is  not  a  mere  coincidence  ? — It  is  not  a  mere  coincidence,  as  far  as  my 
observation  has  gone. 

19.970.  How  are  they  connected  ? — Well,  as  far  as  I  have  seen,  whenever  the  League 
passes  laws  to  say  a  man  shall  not  take  an  evicted  farm,  and  where  those  resolutions 
are  passed,  the  moonlighters  always  carried  that  out.  They  have  invariably  carried 

it  out. 

19.971.  So  far  as  your  inquiries  have  gone,  are  the  same  persons  members  of  both 
bodies? — I  do  not  say  that  every  National  Leaguer  is  a  moonlighter,  but  I  say  that  the 
majority  of  the  moonlighters  are  National  Leaguers. 

19.972.  Do  you  say  the  majority  of  National  Leaguers  are  moonlighters  ? — No,  I  do 

not  say  that. 

19.973.  Are  the  moonlighters  organised  in  the  sense  of  having  officers  and  an 
executive  ? — They  are  under  a  captain.  Each  band  is  under  a  captain. 

19.974.  Is  there  any  further  organisation  ? — I  do  not  know  that  there  is.  They  go 
by  numbers;  they  go  by  No.  1,  No.  2,  and  so  on.  They  are  never  known  by  their 
names. 

19.975.  The  organisation,  such  as  it  is,  is  of  a  secret  character  ? — Yes,  it  is  of  a 
secret  character. 

19.976.  There  have  been  a  great  many  prosecutions,  have  not  there,  for  moonlighting 
in  your  district  during  the  last  few  years? — There  were  two  men  prosecuted  for 
murdering  Curtin,  and  there  were  two  prosecuted  for  a  raid  at  a  house  close  by  in 
December  1885.  I  cannot  give  you  the  exact  number  that  were  prosecuted,  but  several 
moonlighters  have  been  prosecuted. 

19.977.  Do  you  look  upon  the  Curtin  case  as  a  case  of  moonlighting  ?— Decidedly. 

19.978.  Can  you  point  to  any  resolution  of  any  branch  of  the  National  League 
passed  before  the  murder  of  Mr.  Curtin?— I  can  only  point  to  the  report — I  believe  it 
is  in  the  “  Kerry  Sentinel  ” — of  the  meeting  at  Firies,  where  Father  O’Connor  said  that 
any  man  who  went  behind  his  neighbours  back  and  paid  his  rent — what  should  you 
do  with  him  ? — and  a  voice  shouted  out,  “  Shoot  him.”  That  is  in  the  Report.  I  think 
that  is  the  resolution.  That  is  in  September  1885. 

19.979.  That  is  what  you  call  a  resolution  of  the  League  ? — I  could  hardly  call  it  a 
resolution  of  the  League,  but,  at  any  rate,  the  speech  was  made  by  the  President  of  the 
League. 

19.980.  I  asked  you  if  you  could  point  to  any  resolution  of  the  National  League,  or 
any  branch  of  it,  in  relation  to  that  case? — Not  in  relation  particularly  to  Mr.  Curtin, 
but  in  relation  to  the  general  payment  of  rent. 

19.981.  Give  it  me? — I  cannot  give  you  instances.  If  you  will  let  me  look  at  the 
papers,  I  can  probably  find  out  20  for  you. 

19.982.  You  have  made  the  statement  to  me  just  now  that  the  moonlighters  were 
engaged  in  carrying  out  the  resolutions  of  tho  League  ? — Yes. 

19.983.  You  have  given  me  now  a  specific  case ;  I  want  to  press  it.  Can  you  point 
to  any  resolution  of  any  branch  of  the  League  in  relation  to  Mr.  Curtin  ? — No,  I 
cannot — not  naming  Mr.  Curtin  by  name  particularly. 

19.984.  You  knew  Mr.  Curtin  was  an  officer  of  the  branch  of  the  National  League 
in  Firies  ? — I  never  knew  that. 

19.985.  Do  not  you  know  it  ? — I  knew  he  was  a  member  of  tho  League.  I  did  not 
know  he  was  an  officer. 

19.986.  Do  not  you  know  now? — I  do  not  know  now,  unless  I  am  to  take  your  wor;l 
for  it. 

i  05696.— Sv.  23. 
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19.987.  You  have  never  heard  that  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  I  have. 

19.988.  Will  you  give  me,  please,  some  other  cases  in  which  there  have  been  pro¬ 
secutions  for  moonlighting  within  the  last  few  years  ? — There  was  a  prosecution  for 
the  shooting  of  a  man  called  Cornelius  Murphy.  There  are  two  men  now  in  penal 
servitude  for  it — 14  years. 

19.989.  When  was  that  ? — I  think  that  was  on  the  20th  or  21st  February  1887. 

19,989a.  (The Attorney- General.)  Was  that  the  trial,  or  the  shooting? — That  was  the 

shooting.  The  trial  was  at  the  Winter  assizes  in  Cork  in  December  1887. 

19.990.  (Mr.  Asquith.)  What  was  the  name  of  the  man? — Cornelius  Murphy. 

19,990a.  Where  did  it  happen  ? — It  happened  at  a  place  called  Cools,  near  Killarney, 

about  five  miles  from  Killarney. 

19.991.  Who  were  the  persons  convicted  ? — A  man  named  Burke  and  a  man  named 
Dwyer. 

19.992.  Were  they  members  of  the  National  League? — I  believe  Burke  was,  but  I 
am  not  sure  of  Dwyer. 

19.993.  Of  what  branch  of  the  League  was  Burke  a  member  ? — I  believe  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Kilcummin  branch.  I  did  not  mention  that.  I  remember  it  now. 
There  was  a  Kilcummin  branch. 

19.994.  Was  that  proved  at  the  trial? — No,  I  do  not  think  so.  I  am  not  saying 
myself  I  swear  positively  he  was  a  member  of  the  League.  I  believe  he  was. 

19.995.  You  will  not  go  further  than  that  ? — No,  I  will  not  go  further  than  that. 

19.996.  Was  there  any  resolution  of  the  League  in  reference  to  this  case  of  Murphy 
prior  to  the  murder  ? — No,  I  am  not  aware  that  Murphy  was  ever  mentioned  by  the 
League. 

19.997.  Now,  will  you  give  me,  please,  another  prosecution  of  moonlighters  ? — Well, 
there  was  a  man  prosecuted  for  moonlighting  at  the  Winter  assizes  in  Cork  in  1887. 

19.998.  The  name  ? — I  forget  his  name  now. 

19.999.  What  was  the  case  ? — The  case  was  a  raid  at  a  place  called  Shronedragh, 
near  Headford. 

20,000.  A  raid  for  arms  ? — No  ;  the  police  caught  them.  They  identified  this  fellow 
with  it.  They  met  them  on  their  way. 

20,001.  They  met  them  on  their  way  to  the  place  ? — Yes,  on  their  way  to  the  place. 

20,002.  Whose  house  were  they  going  to  ? — I  do  not  know  at  all.  They  were  going 
to  several  farmers’  houses. 

20,003.  How  was  that  proved  ? — Because  I  knew  it  by  private  information. 

20,004.  How  did  you  know  it  ? — Through  private  information. 

20,005.  Who  from  ? — I  will  not  tell  you.  I  suppose  I  need  not  tell  the  name  of  a 
private  informer  ? 

(The  President.)  No. 

20,006.  (Mr.  Asquith.)  That  comes  under  the  same  rule.  You  think  you  know  it  ? 
— I  did  know  it. 

20,007.  Was  there  any  resolution  of  any  branch  of  the  League  with  reference  to 
these  persons  whom  you  say  the  men  were  going  to  attack  ? — I  cannot  remember.  I 
cannot  remember  any  resolution. 

20,008.  Tax  your  memory,  because  you  made  a  statement  of  a  very  serious  kind  ? — 
I  cannot  remember. 

20,009.  Just  tax  your  memory  ? — I  cannot  remember  whether  there  was  any  resolu¬ 
tion  that  these  men  should  go  out  from  the  League.  I  do  not  think  there  was. 

20,010.  What  was  the  date  of  this  ? — This  was  on  the  night  of  the  1st  of  October 
1887.  The  private  information  which  I  got  about  the  raid  was  that  it  was  to  compel 
people  to  join  the  National  League. 

20,011.  I  am  not  asking  you  for  the  information.  You  will  not  give  me  the  name 
of  the  informant,  therefore  I  do  not  want  to  know  more.  At  this  date,  the  1st  of  October 
1887,  is  it,  or  is  it  not  the  fact,  that  the  branches  of  the  National  League  in  your  district 
had  been  suppressed  by  the  Government  ? — I  am  not  aware,  but  I  think  that  they  were 
suppres-ed  in  November. 

20,012.  I  want  to  know  from  you  ? — I  think  it  was  in  November.  I  forget  the  date 
of  the  suppression,  but  I  think  it  was  in  November. 

20,013.  Can  you  point  to  any  resolution  of  any  branch  in  your  district  in  reference 
to  that  case  : — Not  in  reference  to  that  case  ;  no,  I  cannot. 
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20,014.  You  mentioned,  I  think,  in  your  evidence  to-day  the  case  of  a  man  named 
McSweeney  ? — Randall  McSweeney. 

20,015.  Who  was  visited? — Yes. 

20,016.  Raided? — Yes. 

20,017.  Do  you  suggest  that  that  was  in  consequence  of  any  resolutions  of  the 
League  ? — I  am  not  aware  that  I  can  point  to  any  resolution  of  the  League  with 
reference  to  Randall  McSweeney. 

20,018.  Are  you  aware  that  Randall  McSweeney  was  a  prominent  member  of  the 
League  ? — At  one  time  I  believe  he  was. 

20,019.  At  this  time? — I  cannot  say  at  this  time. 

20,020.  Could  you  say  he  was  not  ? — I  do  not  know  whether  he  was  or  was  not  at 
this  time ;  but  I  believe  before  he  was. 

20,021.  You  know  he  had  been  ? — Yes. 

20,022.  Now  I  want  another  case,  please? — There  were  a  lot  of  cases,  where  William 
Williams  was  condemned  by  a  branch  of  the  Barrowduff  League  ;  but  I  cannot  point  to 
anyone  in  the  papers  except  the  one  I  tell  you  of  in  January  1886.  In  January  1886, 
the  Barrowduff  branch  of  the  League — it  was  reported  in  “United  Ireland  ” — called  on 
these  people  to  shun  this  man  Williams  and  a  man  called  Culloty,  Culloty  because  he 
had  taken  some  grass  from  an  evicted  farm  ;  something  of  that  kind.  I  cannot  tell 
you  the  words.  I  saw  the  resolution  the  other  day. 

20,023.  Is  that  the  only  case  you  are  able  to  give  me  in  which  you  can  point  to  a 
resolution  of  the  League  preceding  moonlight  raids? — No,  I  will  point  to  another  one. 
There  was  a  report  in  “  United  Ireland  '’  some  time  in  February  1888,  this  last  year, 
and  that  was  saying  that  people  should  produce  their  National  League  cards ;  and 
within  three  days  after  that  report  appeared  in  “  United  Ireland,”  there  was  a  raid  in 
the  very  district,  and  people  were  told  to  produce  their  National  League  cards. 

20,024.  Who  were  told? — The  farmers  that  were  visited  in  the  parish  of 
Glenflesk. 

20,025.  The  people  who  were  raided  were  told? — The  people  who  were  raided  were 
told  by  these  men. 

20,026.  That  is  the  connexion  you  suggest? — Well,  I  say  it  is  a  very  extraordinary 
thing  that  they  pass  a  resolution  one  day,  and  that  it  is  followed  out  by  a  party  of 
moonlighters  the  next  day. 

20,027.  Can  you  give  me  another.  You  have  been  in  the  district  six  years  ? — Yes; 

I  have  not  any  at  hand.  I  have  seen  them  lots  of  times  in  the  paper. 

20,028.  I  must  ask  you  to  tax  your  memory  ? — It  is  perfectly  impossible  for  me  to 
tax  my  memory  over  six  years  of  what  appeared  in  the  newspapers. 

20,029.  You  told  me  in  your  opinion  the  moonlighters  were  engaged  in  carrying  out 
the  resolutions  of  the  League  ? — Yes,  and  that  is  my  decided  opinion. 

20,030.  You  state  that  without  any  qualification  or  reserve? — I  have  no  qualification. 
I  say  it  has  been  my  invariable  experience. 

20,031.  Can  you  now  give  me  any  other  case,  except  the  two  you  have  mentioned, 
in  which  a  moonlight  visit  has  followed  a  resolution  of  a  branch  ? — I  cannot  give  you 
any  definite  resolution,  but  if  you  will  take  the  case  of  Rahilly,  that  man  who  was 
murdered  in  Killarney,  people  who  took  evicted  faims  have  been  over  and  over  and 
over  again  condemned  by  people  in  the  National  League.  This  man  took  care  of  an 
evicted  farm.  His  house  was  burnt  down  first  of  all ;  and  he  was  murdered  in  broad 
daylight  three-quarters  of  a  mile  outside  Killarney  on  the  31st  of  December  1885. 
People  taking  evicted  farms  have  often  been  condemned.  I  cannot  point  to  the  ejqict 
passages.  J  cannot  point  to  the  different  papers,  but  I  have  seen  them  over  and  over 
and  over  again. 

20,032.  That  is  all  you  are  able  to  tell  me? — I  think  that  is  about  all. 

20,033.  How  many  people  have  been,  within  the  last  three  years,  convicted  at  Cork 
Assizes  or  elsewhere  for  moonlighting  outrages  in  your  district  ?  1  do  not  want  the 

exact  number? — I  think  about  8  or  10.  I  think  that  is  about  the  number. 

20,034.  Of  those  8  or  10  people,  can  you  mention  anyone  who  was  shown  eithor  to 
be  an  officer  or  a  member  of  any  of  the  branches  of  the  League  in  your  district  ( - 
Yes,  I  could  from  my  own  observation,  but  Sergeant  Meehan  swore  here  the  other 
day  that  Casey — 
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20,035.  Never  mind  Meehan? — I  know  myself  from  what  I  heard  that  Casey,  the 
man  who  was  convicted  for  the  shooting  of  Curtin,  or  being  on  the  Curtin  raid,  was  a 
member  of  the  National  League. 

20,036.  The  man  who  shot  Curtin  ?  —  Yes ;  I  do  not  say  the  man  who  shot 
Curtin. 

20,037.  So  was  Curtin  himself  ? — Well,  I  daresay  he  was. 

20,038.  Is  there  any  other  case  except  this  of  Casey  ? — Yes,  there  was  a  man,  I 
cannot  remember  his  name,  who  was  convicted  at  last  Cork  Assizes ;  I  believe  he  was 
a  National  Leaguer  at  Headford. 

20,039.  What  is  his  name  ? — I  forget  his  name.  I  could  tell  you  in  a  minute  if  I 
refreshed  my  memory.  I  have  not  the  name  here. 

20,040.  (The  Attorney-General.)  Will  you  give  me  something  to  identify  it? — It  was 
the  raid  near  Headford  on  the  1st  of  October. 

20,041.  The  one  you  mentioned? — Yes. 

20,042.  (Mr.  Asquith.)  The  one  you  have  already  mentioned? — Yes. 

20,043.  You  mean  the  man  Burke  you  have  mentioned  before? — No,  it  was  at 
Shronedragh. 

20,044.  Give  me  the  man’s  name  ? — I  tell  you  I  cannot  remember  it. 

20,045.  Was  more  than  one  person  convicted? — Only  one  person  was  identified  by 
the  police,  and  only  one  person  was  convicted. 

20,046.  That  is  the  man  you  refer  to  ? — That  is  the  man  I  refer  to. 

20,047.  You  say  he  was  a  member  of  the  National  League  ? — Isay  I  believe  he 
was. 

20,048.  What  grounds  have  you  for  that  belief  ? — I  was  told  so  by  a  certain  person. 
I  cannot  tell  you  the  man’s  name. 

20,049.  (The  Attorney -General.)  I  am  told  his  name  was  Murphy  ? — His  name  was 
Murphy — yes,  that  is  the  man. 

20,050.  (Mr.  Asquith.)  What  ground  have  you  for  saying  he  was  a  member  of  the 
National  League  ? — I  knew  it  privately,  but  I  cannot  give  you  the  man’s  name  who 
told  me. 

20,051.  An  anonymous  informant  told  you  so  ? — Yes. 

20,052.  Is  that  what  it  comes  to  ? — Yes.  I  did  not  quite  hear  what  you  said. 

20,053.  I  said  did  some  anonymous  informant  tell  you  so  ? — Yes,  some  anonymous 
informant. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Harrington. 

20,054.  I  suppose  from  your  knowledge  of  the  district  you  are  aware  the  greater 
proportion  of  the  people  belonged  to  the  National  League  ? — Yes,  the  greater  proportion 
of  the  people  belonged  to  the  National  League. 

20,055.  I  suppose  you  found  if  you  made  arrests  for  drunkenness  you  would  be  likely 
to  hit  occasionally  upon  a  member  of  the  National  League  too  ? — Yes,  very  likely. 

20,056.  And  if  the  great  majority  of  the  people,  or  all  the  people  of  the  district,  are 
members  of  the  National  League,  and  you  arrested  for  any  offences  there,  you  would 
occasionally,  I  suppose,  fall  upon  a  member  of  the  National  League  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

20,057.  Now,  in  all  your  experience  of  either  of  those  districts — Dingle,  Listowel, 
or  Killarney — have  you  ever  arrested  for  a  serious  offence  any  person  in  whose  posses¬ 
sion  you  found  a  National  League  card  of  membership  ? — Yes,  I  have  not  myself 
personally,  but  the  police  have.  I  never  arrested  anybody  myself.  I  do  not  remember 
ever  having  arrested  anybody  myself. 

20,058.  You  have  been  present  at  arrests? — No,  but  my  head  constable  arrested  a 
man  with  a  National  League  card  in  his  possession. 

20,059.  For  what  offence  ? — Murder. 

20,060.  A  National  League  card  in  his’possession  ? — Yes,  I  believe  he  was  a  secretary. 
That  was  a  man  called  Ryan,  secretary,  I  believe,  of  the  Barrowduff  branch  of  the 
National  League. 

20,061.  Do  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge  that  Ryan  is  a  secretary  of  a  branch 
of  the  Barrowduff  League  ? — No  ;  I  can  only  say  I  have  heard  it.  It  has  come 
officially  to  my  knowledge. 
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20,062.  Will  you  swear  Mr.  Healy  is  not  the  secretary  of  the  Barrowduff  National 
League? — You  mean  to  say  a  man  who  goes  by  the  name  of  Buck  Healy,  is  that  the 
man  ? 

20,063.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  goes  by  that  name.  He  goes  by  the  name  of 
Healy  ? — Healy  is  the  secretary,  I  believe,  at  the  Glenflesk  branch  of  the  League,  as 
far  as  I  know. 

20,064.  Will  you  swear  he  does  not  live  at  Barrowduff? — I  do  not  know  of  a 
Healy  living  at  Barrowduff. 

20,065.  Dennis  Healy  ? — He  lives  at  Headford. 

20,066.  Do  you  know  him  ? — Yes. 

20,067.  Will  you  swear  he  is  not  a  secretary  of  the  Barrowduff  branch  of  the 
National  League  ? — He  may  be  since  I  left  Killarney,  but  he  was  not  when  I  was  at 
Killarney,  so  far  as  I  know.  Ryan  was  always  the  reputed  secretary. 

20,068.  We  have  one  case  at  all  events  where  the  police  under  your  charge  did 
arrest  a  man  who  had  a  National  League  card  ? — Yes. 

20,069.  What  became  of  that  case — of  that  arrest  ? — We  could  not  get  any  evidence 
against  him,  and  he  was  discharged. 

20,070.  And  he  was  merely  arrested  on  suspicion  ? — Yes. 

20,071.  Have  you  any  other  case  ?  In  all  your  experience  in  Kerry,  can  you  point 
to  a  single  case  of  a  man  arrested  whom  you  connected  by  direct  evidence  with  the 
National  League,  and  who  was  convicted  of  an  offence  ? — You  were  arrested  for  a  riot 
in  Listowel  once,  I  remember. 

20,072.  Yes,  exactly,  I  remember  too.  And  was  I  found  guilty  of  the  offence  ? — As 
far  as  I  remember,  you  were  returned  for  trial,  and  I  do  not  know  whether  you  were 
tried  or  not.  I  forget.  I  think  you  were  not  tried.  Either  you  were  found  innocent 
or  not  guilty,  at  any  rate,  at  the  trial.  But  I  do  not  quite  know  whether  it  was  that 
or  they  did  not  prosecute. 

20,073.  You  have  not  yet  established  your  case  against  the  National  League.  I  was 
not  found  guilty  of  any  offence,  at  all  events  ? — I  do  not  think  you  were  before  the 

jury. 

20,074.  Now  let  us  come  to  some  other  cases.  Can  you  give  me  any  other  instance 
in  all  the  arrests  made  in  Kerry  by  you  or  the  men  under  your  charge,  where  you 
directly  traced  connexion  between  the  National  League  and  the  person  found  guilty  of 
an  offence  ? — No,  I  cannot  say  that  I  traced  the  connexion  between  anyone  found 
guilty  of  the  offence,  but  I  know  we  had  a  good  many.  I  do  not  think  any  officer  of 
the  National  League  was  convicted  in  my  district  as  far  as  I  know. 

20,075.  Let  us  pass  from  the  officers — anyone  against  whom  you  can  by  evidence 
establish  membership  of  the  National  League  ? — Yes,  Casey.  Casey  is  the  one.  I  do 
not  think  I  can  give  you  any  others. 

20,076.  Can  you  by  evidence  establish  Casey  to  be  a  member  of  the  National 
League  ? — He  was  generally  seen  attending  the  meetings,  I  understand. 

20,077.  Do  not  mind  about  your  understanding.  Did  you  ever  see  him  attending  a 
meeting  ? — I  saw  him  at  the  Firies  meeting,  but  I  did  not  see  him  going  into  the 
League  room,  but  he  was  seen  by  one  of  my  sergeants. 

20,078.  Are  you  aware  that  the  constable  who  swore  here  with  reference  to  Casey 
did  not  swear  fie  was  a  member  of  the  National  League  but  swore  he  saw  him  at  public 
meetings  ? — I  thought  he  said  he  was  a  member  of  the  National  League.  At  any  rate, 
I  was  told  he  was  a  member  of  the  National  League. 

20,079.  Do  not  mind  what  you  were  told.  You  gave  some  evidence  with  reference 
to  the  eviction  of  a  family  of  Flaherty  at  Lispole,  near  Dingle  ? — Yes. 

20,080.  Did  you  know  anything  of  the  circumstances  which  brought  about  that 
eviction  ? — No,  I  do  not  remember  them.  I  might  have  known  them  at  the  time.  I 
reported  the  eviction. 

20,081.  Perhaps  you  would  recollect  them  if  I  reminded  you.  Do  you  remember  on 
what  estate  Flaherty  was  a  tenant? — I  think  it  was  Mr.  Hickson’s,  I  am  not  sure. 

20,082.  Did  you  know  the  agent  for  Mr.  Hickson  there  was  Mr.  S.  M.  Hussey  ? — 
The  agent  at  that  time,  I  think,  was  Mr.  Hussey.  I  am  not  sure  that  it  was  Mr.  Hick¬ 
son’s  property,  but  I  believe  it  was. 

20,083.  Did  it  come  to  your  knowledge  at  the  timo  of  the  eviction,  that  at  the 
exiration  of  the  lease  in  1872  Mr.  Hussey  increased  Flaherty’s  rout  from  60 /.  to  100/. 
a  year  ? — I  never  heard  that. 
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20,084.  That  did  not  come  to  your  knowledge  ? — As  far  as  I  remember  it  did  not. 
It  is  a  very  long  time  ago.  I  might  have  known  that,  but  I  forget  it,  and  I  forget 
many  of  the  circumstances. 

20,085.  Do  you  know  whether  as  the  result  of  that  eviction  shortly  after  the  eviction 
Mrs.  Flaherty  died,  in  a  very  humble  place  in  Dingle  ? — I  did  not  hear  that. 

20,086.  You  did  not  hear  that  ? — No,  I  did  not  hear  that. 

20,087.  Did  you  hear  she  had  been  imprisoned  for  trespassing  after  the  eviction  ? — 
Yes,  I  think  she  was  prosecuted  for  trespassing. 

20,088.  And  prosecuted  so  often  that  the  fines  amounted  to  81.,  did  you  hear? — No, 

I  did  not  hear  that. 

20,089.  Are  you  aware  she  was  imprisoned  ? — I  am  not  aware  she  was  imprisoned. 
It  might  have  been  after  my  time,  I  do  not  know  at  all.  I  never  heard  it.  I  remember 
on  one  occasion  she  was  prosecuted,  I  think,  for  trespass  on  the  farm.  I  have  a  sort 
of  remembrance  of  it. 

20,090.  Do  you  remember  a  man  of  the  name  of  Kelliher, the  secretary  of  a  branch? 
— I  think  it  was  Kelliher. 

20,091.  Did  you  hear  anything  of  the  circumstances  of  Kelliher’s  holding,  I  believe 
he  was  a  tenant  of  Lord  Ventry’s  ? — He  was  a  tenant  of  Lord  Ventry’s. 

20,092.  Did  it  come  to  your  knowledge  that  Kelliher’s  rent  had  been  increased  on 
account  of  voting  for  the  Home  Rule  candidate,  Mr.  Blennerhassett,  at  the  election  ? — 
No,  I  never  heard  such  a  thing  in  my  life. 

20,093.  You  did  not  hear  that  allegation  made? — Never. 

20,094.  It  was  not  mentioned  in  the  meetings  you  attended  ? — It  might  have  been 
mentioned.  I  cannot  say  I  heard  all  the  speeches  at  the  meetings  I  was  at.  It  might 
have  been  mentioned,  but  I  never  heard  such  a  thing. 

20,095.  I  suppose  you  know  nothing  of  the  reductions  of  rent  given  on  Lord  Ventry’s 
estate  ? — No,  I  do  not  know  anything  at  all  about  that. 

20,096.  It  is  no  portion  of  your  duty,  I  believe,  to  keep  an  account  of  the  decisions 
of  the  Land  Court? — No,  it  is  not. 

20,097.  You  have  quoted  the  evidence  of  one  of  the  police  here.  I  think  you  said 
Sergeant  Meehan  ? — I  did  not  quote  his  evidence. 

20,098.  You  referred  to  his  evidence  ? — I  referred  to  his  evidence.  I  said  I  believed 
he  swore. 

20,099.  You  stated  what  your  belief  was,  that  he  swore? — I  do  not  know  what 
point  you  refer  to. 

20.100.  I  will  refresh  your  memory  by  reading  that  part  of  the  evidence.  It  is 
page  935,  question  13,814,  “  Did. you  know  of  your  own  knowledge  whether  he  was  a 
“  member  of  the  Land  League  at  Firies  or  not  ?  ” 

( The  Attorney- General.)  The  previous  question  is,  “  Had  you  known  Casey?— I  had.” 

(Mr.  Harrington.)  “  Yes,  I  saw  him  attend  the  meeting  where  the  National  League 
“  was  established,  riding  on  horseback,  and  wearing  a  green  sash  across  his  breast.” 

20.101.  That  was  the  evidence? — Yes. 

20.102.  Beyond  that,  had  you  any  reason  whatsoever  to  conclude  that  Casey  was  a 
member  of  the  National  League  ? — Not  from  my  own  knowledge. 

20.103.  Beyond  that,  had  you  any  knowledge  ? — Beyond  that  swearing  ? 

20.104.  Yes? — I  am  in  charge  of  the  district,  and  I  know  very  well  he  was  a  member 
from  private  information.  I  tell  you  I  never  attended  the  meetings.  I  cannot  say  he 
went  into  the  meeting. 

20.105.  Precisely  so  ;  and  not  attending  the  meetings  and  having  no  knowledge  ;  if 
you  would  state  you  had  no  knowledge,  I  would  be  satisfied,  but  I  must  ask  you  a 
further  question.  Now,  you  pledge  your  oath  you  got  private  information  with 
respect  to  this  man  Casey  ? — Yes,  I  will. 

20.106.  That  you  got  private  information  with  respect  to  him  ? — Yes. 

■  20,107.  Can  you  remember  the  date  at  which  you  got  that  private  information? — 
No,  T  cannot  give  you  the  date.  It  was  in  1885,  after  he  was  arrested  for  this  Curtin 
murder. 

20.108.  "Were  you  aware  that  the  members  of  the  Curtin  family  were  also  members 
of  the  National  League  ? — I  believe  Mr.  Curtin  was.  I  did  not  know  whether  any  of 
the  others  were.  George  Curtin,  I  believe,  was. 

20.109.  And  Mr.  George  Curtin  swore  here  that  he  was  ? — I  believe  he  was. 

20.110.  Have  you  heard  that  Mr.  Dan  Curtin  was  ? — I  do  not  know  whether  he  was. 
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20.111.  You  never  asked  them  whether  Casey,  who  was  found  guilty  of  being  a 
party  to  the  murder,  you  never  asked  them  whether  they  saw  Casey  at  the  National 
League  ? — I  do  not  think  I  ever  did. 

20.112.  You  got  no  information  on  the  subject  from  them  at  all  events? — I  do  not 
think  so.  I  do  not  remember  having  mentioned  the  subject  to  them. 

20.113.  Now  I  will  take  you  over  some  of  the  entries  in  the  Killarney  district — at 
what  time  was  it  you  went  to  the  Killarney  district? — The  13th  October  1882. 

20.114.  I  see  a  number  of  threatening  letters  here  sent  to  Mr.  William  Orpen  ? — Not 
Mr.  William  Orpen. 

20.115.  I  am  referring  to  the  9th  October  1883.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Orpen? — Yes, 
personally. 

20.116.  Had  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  members  of  his  family  were  playing 
upon  his  fears  ? — No,  I  had  not. 

20.117.  On  his  prejudices  ? — No,  I  had  not. 

20.118.  On  his  fancies  ? — No,  not  at  all. 

20.119.  You  had  no  reason  to  believe  that  members  of  his  family  had  been  deceiving 
him  as  to  anything  ? — Not  that  I  am  aware  of  ;  no. 

20.120.  Were  you  aware  of  an  action  ? — I  heard  there  was  an  action. 

20.121.  Entered  against  him  by  his  son-in-law? — I  heard  of  that  action. 

20.122.  I  do  not  want  you  to  mention  the  circumstances  of  the  action ;  but  do  you 
know  anything  about  it? — No,  I  do  not — nothing  whatever.  I  did  not  interest  myself 
in  it  at  all. 

20.123.  Do  you  know  that  the  action  resulted  upon  the  false  information  given  him 
by  his  granddaughter ;  do  you  know  that  ? — I  do  not  think  I  have  ever  heard  that. 
Possibly  it  was  that,  but  I  am  not  quite  sure  ;  but  I  could  not  really  tell  you  what  the 
circumstances  of  the  action  were — it  was  something  of  a  private  nature,  I  know. 

20.124.  I  daresay  it  was  of  a  very  private  nature,  but  at  the  same  time  it  might 
possibly  come  out  in  the  course  of  your  enquiry  about  the  threatening  letters.  There 
were  several  threatening  letters  to  Mr.  Orpen  at  different  periods  ? — Yes,  there 
were. 

20.125.  A  large  number  of  them  ? — Yes,  a  large  number  of  them. 

20.126.  Did  you  learn,  during  the  course  of  any  of  your  visits  there,  that  Mr.  Orpen 
was  under  the  impression  that  his  son-in-law  resided  in  the  neighbourhood  and  visited 
the  neighbourhood,  while,  in  fact,  his  son-in-law  was  over  here  in  England  ? — Some¬ 
times  he  told  me  that  he  believed  his  son-in-law  was  about  the  place. 

20.127.  Were  you  aware  that  he  was  told  that  by  members  of  his  own  family  ? — I 
am  not  aware  of  that. 

20.128.  Had  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  his  son-in-law  was  about  the  place  ? — 
I  never  heard  that  he  was,  only  what  Mr.  Orpen  said. 

20.129.  Did  you  not  ascertain  that  was  pure  hallucination  ? — No,  I  never  paid  any 
attention  to  it ;  it  was  a  private  family  matter,  and  Mr.  Orpen  twice  mentioned  it. 

20.130.  Those  private  family  matters  also  are  frequently  the  subject  of  threatening 
notices,  are  not  they  ? — I  daresay  they  are,  but  not  in  such  a  case  as  Mr.  Orpen’s. 

20.131.  Did  you  make  any  effort  to  trace  those  threatening  notices  from  the  private 
family  matter  ? — I  never  had  any  suspicion  that  that  had  to  do  with  the  private  family 
matter,  and  1  never  made  any  effort. 

20.132.  Though  you  were  aware  he  had  been  making  statements  with  regard  to  his 
own  son-in-law  ? — I  am  not  aware  that  he  made  any  statement  to  anyone  except 

myself. 

20.133.  To  yourself  ? — Yes. 

20.134.  Did  he  make  any  allegation  against  his  son-in-law? — No;  he  did  not  to 

me. 

20.135.  No  allegation  ? — No,  not  as  far  as  I  remember. 

20.136.  In  what  connexion  did  ho  mention  that  his  son-in-law  was  about  the  place? 
— 1  really  could  not  mention  that. 

20.137.  I  do  not  ask  you  to  mention  anything  which  might  be  considered  private,  but 
was  it  in  connexion  with  this  threatening  notice,  or  in  connexion  with  any  annoyance 
to  his  family  he  mentioned  it  to  you? — No,  it  was  not  in  connexion  with  this 
threatening  notice.  My  impression  is  it  was  about  some  money  matters,  as  far  as 
I  remember. 
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20.138.  Was  it  in  connexion  with  the  annoyance  to  his  family  or  to  himself  that  he 
mentioned  it  ? — No,  it  might  have  been  to  himself,  but  not  to  his  family. 

20.139.  Annoyance  to  himself  ? — Yes. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Davitt. 

20.140.  I  only  want  to  trouble  you  for  a  few  minutes.  When  you  went  to  Ireland 
you  knew  something,  I  suppose,  of  the  traditions  of  the  Irish  peasantry  ? — No,  except 
what  I  had  read  in  history. 

20.141.  Then  you  have  read,  probably,  about  previous  agrarian  movements  in 
Ireland  ? — Yes ;  the  rising  in  1848  and  1797. 

20.142.  The  rising  in  1848  was  not  agrarian.  You  probably  heard  of  Whiteboys  ? 
— Since  I  went  to  Ireland. 

20.143.  And  Terry  Alts  ? — Yes. 

20.144.  And  the  Roekites  ? — Yes. 

20.145.  And  the  Ribbonmen  ? — I  heard  of  Ribbonmen. 

20.146.  I  suppose  you  have  learned  in  those  studies  that  outrages  similar  to  those 
you  have  sworn  to  were  made  at  these  agrarian  uprisings  and  movements  ? — I  knew 
the  Whiteboys,  from  what  I  read,  did  something  similar  to  Moonlighters,  but  I  never 
read  much  about  Ribbonmen. 

20.147.  Or  Roekites  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  I  heard  that  name  before. 

20.148.  You  say  Lord  Ventry  was  very  popular  with  his  tenants? — Yes,  he  was. 

20.149.  I  believe  you  are  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  his  family  ? — Yes,  I  know  his 
family  well. 

20.150.  You  went,  you  say,  to  Dingle  to  enquire  into  the  exaggerated  reports  of  the 
distress  of  the  district? — No,  I  did  not  say  that.  I  went  to  a  place  called  Dingwin  to 
enquire  into  the  distress  in  that  district — that  being  the  matter. 

20.151.  You  dine  occasionally  in  Barnham  House? — Yes,  frequently. 

20.152.  You  found  a  slight  difference  in  the  bill  of  fare  there  compared  with  that  of 
the  tenants  in  the  districts  in  Ireland? — Naturally,  I  suppose  you  would  find  that  all 
the  world  over. 

20.153.  Will  you  tell  me  something  about  the  ordinary  food  of  the  tenants  of  that 
estate,  how  they  lived  ? — They  seem  to  have  plenty  of  potatoes. 

20.154.  Plenty  of  potatoes? — Yes,  and  what  they  call  bread,  a  sort  of  flat  cake. 

20.155.  Not  much  roast  beef  of  old  England,  I  think,  in  old  Ireland  ? — I  do  not 
think  they  ever  seemed  to  want  it,  not  when  I  was  there,  at  any  rate. 

20.156.  Would  you  say  that  the  social  condition  of  the  peasantry  was  an  ideal  one 
for  a  peasantry  ? — I  do  not  know  what  you  mean  by  an  ideal  condition.  That  varies 
so  much  in  different  countries. 

20.157.  Do  you  know  how  English  farmers  live? — Yes,  I  do. 

20.158.  Would  you  say  they  live  better? — The  ones  in  Yorkshire  I  have  met  with 
live  a  little  better,  I  think. 

20.159.  Would  you  say  that  the  normal  social  condition  of  the  peasantry  of  Kerry 
is  calculated  to  spread  contentment  and  peace  ? — When  I  was  down  there  they  were 
the  most  happy  and  contented  people  you  ever  met ;  you  could  not  meet  a  happier 
people.  They  seemed  to  be  happy  and  peaceful,  and  were  a  very  nice  people.  Well- 
to-do  farmers  seemed  to  be  pretty  well  contented  with  their  position — very  well 
contented  in  1880 — in  point  of  fact,  I  always  used  to  compare  them — of  course  making 
allowance  for  the  difference  of  the  country — to  the  Yorkshire  farmers,  and  I  say  they 
were  as  nice  a  people  as  I  have  ever  seen  in  my  life  until  these  disturbances  arose. 

20.160.  They  did  not  get  roast  beef  and  plum  pudding  ? — I  do  not  suppose  it  would 
do  them  good  if  they  did. 

20.161.  I  think  you  said  they  are  a  Celtic  people  almost  exclusively  there  ? — To  the 
best  of  my  belief  I  believe  they  are. 

20.162.  And  therefore  they  are  all  quiet  ? — I  say  I  always  found  them  quiet. 

20.163.  I  think  you  associated  the  quietness  of  the  people  with  the  Celtic  character 
of  the  people? — No,  I  do  not  say  that — all  that  southern  district  of  Kerry,  taking  a 
line,  say,  from  Tralee  almost  to  Mill  Street,  and  cut  off  the  southern  district — the 
Corsvene  district — and  the  district  round,  where  the  League  has  never  got  hold  of  the 
people ;  they  have  always  been  quiet,  and  there  has  been  very  little  crime. 
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20.164.  I  understand  you  to  say,  because  the  people  were  chiefly  Celtic,  they  were 
quiet  ? — Yes,  I  always  found  the  Celtic  people  very  quiet. 

20.165.  I  was  only  going  to  ask  you  this,  is  it  not  where  the  English  blood  mixes 
with  the  Celtic  that  lawlessness  begins  ?■— I  do  not  know  that. 

20.166.  You  have  been  in  very  good  company  if  you  say  so,  with  Professor 
Huxley  and  those  ? — I  could  not  say  that.  I  have  always  found  the  poorer  part  of  the 
country  the  best.  I  have  found  the  prosperous  part  of  the  country  almost  always  the 
worst.  Taking  the  county  of  Kerry  about  Castleisland,  where  the  land  is  good,  they 
have  been  the  worst  there. 

20.167.  There  is  less  Celtic  blood  there  ? — I  do  not  know  ;  there  are  a  good  many 
Macarthys  there. 

20.168.  It  may  be  a  mixture  perhaps  ? — It  may  be  that. 

20.169.  Would  you  say  that  every  village  in  Kerry  had  a  Land  League  or  a  National 
League?— I  would  not  say  that. 

20.170.  But  you  swore  the  other  day,  if  I  remember  rightly,  that  every  village  in 
Kerry  had  its  secret  society  ? — Nearly  every  village  that  I  came  across  ;  there  are 
parts  of  Kerry  I  have  been  into  very  little. 

20.171.  I  am  reminding  you  of  what  you  said  the  other  day,  apd  you  substantially 
repeat  it  now,  that  nearly  every  village  in  Kerry  had  its  secret  society  ? — Nearly  every 
village  in  Kerry  had  its  secret  society,  that  is  to  say,  wherever  there  was  a  branch  of 
the  National  League  or  Land  League,  there  was  a  secret  society.  They  went  by 
parishes. 

20.172.  You  say  now  there  is  not  a  branch  of  the  National  League  in  every  village 
in  Kerry  ? — No,  I  cannot  say  there  is. 

20.173.  How  many  villages  are  there? — I  cannot  tell  you. 

20.174.  If  every  village  has  its  secret  society,  there  must  be  more  secret  societies 
than  there  are  branches  ? — I  do  not  mean  every  village. 

20.175.  Nearly  every  village  you  said  ? — I  mean  every  village  in  which  there  was 
an  organization ;  where  there  was  an  organization  of  the  Land  League  there  was  a 
secret  society — an  inner  circle — they  chiefly  went  by  parishes. 

20.176.  I  suppose  you  have  found  very  few  crimes  or  disturbances  associated  with 
the  question  of  Home  Rule  ? — I  cannot  say  that  I  remember  any. 

20.177.  You  found  'Inox.e  associated  with  the  question  of  the  franchise  ? — No,  I  do  Yv*-v~<- 
not  think  I  did. 

20.178.  Or  with  the  question  of  education? — No,  I  do  not  think  I  remember  the 
question  of  education. 

20.179.  All  the  outrages  and  disturbances  were  associated  somehow  or  other  with 
the  land  ? — Yes,  somehow  or  other  with  the  land  ;  most  of  them  were. 

20.180.  Arising  out  of  the  state  of  the  land,  chiefly  in  the  country  ? — It  was  not  so 
much  that. 

20.181.  Well,  in  connexion  with  the  land  ? — As  far  as  I  can  make  out ;  what  I 
mean  is,  there  were  a  lot  of  these  outrages  occurred  in  my  district  from  time  to 
time.  As,  for  instance,  where  a  poor  man  wanted  to  get  a  day’s  work  on  an  evicted 
farm,  or  where  there  were  acres  lying  waste,  because  he  went  and  worked,  he  was 
outraged. 

20.182.  That  is  *n  connexion  with  the  land  ? — Yes. 

20.183.  Were  any  of  these  cases  connected  with  the  Home  Rule  question,  or 
education  question  ? — I  do  not  think  the  education  question  had  anything  to  do 
with  it. 

20.184.  With  reference  to  the  outrage  at  Gloster’s  house,  where  the  hat  and  boots 
were  found,  would  you  think  those  very  good  clues  to  lead  to  the  discovery  of  the 
perpetrator? — They  would  be  very  good  clues  if  you  follow  them  up.  If  a  pair  of 
boots  merely  fit  a  man  they  are  not  worth  much  as  a  clue,  unless  there  is  somethin^- 
else. 

20.185.  What  steps  did  you  take  to  discover  the  perpetrator? — We  searched  for  the 
people  everywhere. 

20.186.  Did  the  people  help  you  ? — No,  they  did  not. 

20.187.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  bogus  outrages  in  Kerry  ? — I  believe  there  havo 
been  one  or  two  bogus  outrages. 

20.188.  Only  one  or  two  ? — Well,  I  could  not  give  the  number  exactly.  There  has 
never  been  very  many.  There  was  an  outrage.  I  think  I  have  had  a  couple  of  cases 
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where  people  did  not  want  to  pay  the  rent,  and  they  wanted  their  friends  around  them 
to  go  and  do  something,  but  I  have  had  only  two  cases  of  that  sort. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Biggar. 

20.189.  You  spoke  of  the  case  of  Gloster.  Now,  I  think  I  understand  from  you 
that  this  explosion  took  place  in  a  garden  or  field,  did  not  it  ? — Yes,  just  outside  the 
house.  About  20  yards  away  from  the  house. 

20.190.  He  swore  it  was  25  yards — you  say  20? — Well,  something  of  that. 

20.191.  Is  it  nor  your  experience  with  regard  to  explosions  generally — I  do  not 
speak  of  dynamite  or  gunpowder — that  the  explosion  will  have  very  little  effect  as  to 
distance  where  the  explosion  takes  place  in  earth  or  sand,  or  any  material  of  that  sort  ? 
— I  suppose  it  would  20  yards  off,  but  dynamite  sometimes  explodes  when  you  do  not 
expect  it. 

20.192.  Is  it  not  your  usual  experience  with  regard  to  explosions  that  if  the 
explosion  takes  place  in  sand  or  earth  that  it  has  very  little  effect,  and  that  the  effect 
is  only  for  a  very  short  distance  ? — Yes,  I  believe  that  is  the  fact,  but  it  depends  upon 
how  close  it  is  put  to  a  building. 

20.193.  How  far  might  you  reasonably  expect  an  explosion  would  be  felt  in  sand  or 
in  earth  from  where  the  explosion  took  place  ? — I  really  could  not  tell  you.  I  have 
not  had  much  experience  in  explosions. 

20.194.  In  this  particular  case  of  Gloster,  how  far  did  any  of  the  effects  show 
themselves  from  where  the  explosion  took  place  ? — Oh,  not  more  than  two  or  three 
yards  round. 

20.195.  Do  you  really  seriously  mean  the  Court  to  believe  that  a  person  who  wished 
to  do  any  material  injury  to  the  building  of  Gloster’ s  house  would  cause  an  explosion 
20  or  25  yards  from  the  building  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  so,  but  he  put  the  dynamite 
specially  down  there. 

20.196.  Then  this  the  sort  of  evidence  upon  which  your  usual  results  have  been 
founded? — No,  it  is  not.  You  have  misunderstood  what  I  said.  I  said  that  if  they 
wanted  to  blow  up  Gloster’s  house  the  probability  is  that  they  would  put  the  dynamite 
close  to  it,  but  dynamite  sometimes  explodes  before  you  expect  it. 

20.197.  If  that  is  the  case,  if  the  explosion  had  taken  place  in  the  hands  of  the 
person  who  was  standing  close  to  Gloster’s  house,  would  he  not  run  a  considerable  risk 
himself  of  being  burnt  ? — I  expect  he  would. 

20.198.  And  probably  then  you  would  have  seen  some  of  his  remains? — Yes,  we 
did  not  though. 

20.199.  You  did  not  see  any  of  his  remains,  in  point  of  fact  ? — No. 

20.200.  Can  you  give  any  further  reason  why  you  suppose  anyone  seriously  intended 
to  injure  Gloster’s  house,  than  the  reason  you  have  already  given  ? — Yes,  I  will  tell 
you.  You  can  put  two  theories  if  you  like.  The  gable  end  of  Glosters’  house  faced 
opposite  to  the  point  where  the  rifle  was  found ;  it  was  about  five  yards  away.  It  was 
not  further,  I  should  think,  where  the  rifle  was.  The  men  had  evidently  been  lying 
down — one  man  at  all  events — behind  the  ditch,  and  either  the  dynamite  exploded 
before  they  got  to  the  house  intentionally,  or  by  accident,  or  it  was  exploded  to  attract 
Gloster’s  attention,  and  in  expectation  that  Gloster  would  put  his  head  through  the 
window,  and  that  they  would  then  shoot  at  him. 

20.201.  This  theory  of  yours  is  this,  that  the  explosion  was  not  done  for  the  purpose 
of  injuring  Gloster’s  house,  but  for  the  simple  purpose  of  getting  Gloster  to  put  his 
head  out  of  the  window  ? — 1  never  said  that  all.  What  I  say  is  you  can  accept,  that 
either  the  dynamite  exploded  before  they  intended  it  to  explode,  or  it  was  done  on 
purpose  to  attract  Gloster’s  attention. 

20.202.  You  have  given  us  two  theories,  both  exceedingly  vague,  and  of  about  the 
same  value  as  all  the  other  evidence  that  you  have  given  ? — I  am  sorry  for  that. 


Ke-examined  by  the  Attorney- General. 

20,203.  You  spoke  of  the  League  being  active.  Just  tell  me  what  you  mean  by  the 
League  being  active  ? — Meeting  constantly  and  condemning  the  acts  of  various  persons 
for  grabbing  farms,  and  working  on  evicted  farms,  and  working  for  obnoxious  landlords, 
and  in  various  other  ways. 
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20.204.  Not  always  referring  by  name  to  particular  individuals,  but  tbe  passing  of 
resolutions? — Yes,  but  referring  sufficiently  to  individuals,  that  people  in  tbe 
neighbourhood  would  know  very  well  who  was  meant. 

20.205.  You  mentioned  a  man  named  Kelleher,  I  think  you  have  answered  this 
before,  is  that  the  same  Kelleher  you  spoke  of  as  being  a  member  of  the  Land 
League  ? — In  Dingle  ;  yes,  that  is  tbe  man. 

20.206.  Have  you  yourself  examined  at  all  to  try  and  trace  out  how  many  of  the 
moonlighters  were  at  various  periods  members  of  the  League ;  have  you  gone  through 
any  place  ? — Yes,  through  private  information,  I  have  got  a  great  deal. 

20.207.  You  have  not  yourself  compared  any  particulars  other  than  where  private 
information  has  been  given  to  you  ? — No,  I  have  not. 

20.208.  You  spoke  of  a  daylight  murder  of  a  man  named  Ryle,  who  was  murdered 
in  broad  daylight,  were  you  able  to  get  evidence  of  that  case  ? — Not  one  bit. 

20.209.  Did  you  lind  that  even  in  such  cases  as  outrages  occurring  under  ordinary 
circumstances  they  would  have  been  known,  yet  that  in  this  you  could  get  no 
evidence? — No  evidence  whatever — none  whatever. 

20.210.  Now  you  have  referred  to  a  man  named  Ryan,  Secretary  of  the  Rarraduff 
League  ;  I  think  you  said  he  was  a  man  who  was  acquitted  ;  was  he  acquitted  or  found 
guilty  ? — We  did  not  bring  him  to  trial,  we  could  get  no  evidence. 

20.211.  You  could  get  no  evidence  in  that  case  either? — No. 

20.212.  You  have  been  asked  whether  the  persons’  rents  were  raised  for  voting  for 
Mr.  Blennerhasset.  Do  you  believe  anything  of  the  kind  happened  ? — I  do  not  believe 
such  a  thing  would  be  done  ;  I  do  not  believe  that  Lord  Yentry  would  do  such  a 
thing. 

20.213.  Now  you  have  referred  to  information  received  prior  to  a  raid  at 
Shoonbrook ;  did  you  act  upon  the  information  in  the  sense  of  sending  out  to  stop  the 
outrage? — Yes,  I  did.  I  got  the  information  and  I  sent  out  the  police  to  intercept 
them,  and  actually  came  upon  a  party  of  them  where  there  were  to  have  been  20  of 
them  on  the  raid,  but  only  six  turned  up. 

20.214.  You  mentioned  a  man  named  Murphy,  have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that 
that  man  was  a  Land  Leaguer  ? — Murphy  of  Coom ;  I  do  not  think  he  was ;  I  am 
not  sure. 

20.215.  I  am  speaking  of  the  Murphy  who  was  arrested  in  that  Shoonbrook  League  ? 
— Yes,  I  believe  he  was. 

20.216.  Do  you  know  what  branch? — I  believe  the  Glenflesk  branch. 

20.217.  I  think  one  of  my  learned  friends  asked  you  about  the  Coercion  Act  being 
passed,  and  the  meetings  being  suppressed.  Would  the  mere  passing  of  an  Act  of 
Parliament  suppress  the  organisation  in  the  district? — Oh  no,  it  takes  a  long  time 
to  bring  a  district  into  a  state  of  peace — into  comparative  peace ;  it  takes  some 
months. 

20.218.  Speaking  of  this  neighbourhood,  was  it,  in  your  opinion,  organised  from 
a  National  League  point  of  view  in  the  years  1885  and  1886  ? — Oh  !  strongly 
organised. 

20.219.  Secret  Societies  and  Ribbonmen  were  referred  to :  do  you  Jknow  what 
counties  Ribbonmen  and  Ribbonism  were  mostly  connected  with  in  Ireland  ?  —  I  believe 
in  West  Meath. 

20.220.  You  have  never  heard  of  Ribbonmen  in  Killarney  ? — No,  or  in  any  part 
of  Kerry  at  all. 

20.221.  We  have  heard  of  bogus  outrages  ;  were  any  of  the  bogus  outrages  reported 
by  you  as  real  outrages  ? — No,  I  always  took  very  good  care  to  enquire  into  them,  and 
even  subsequently,  though  they  entered  them  in  the  book,  and  though  they  had  gono 
forward,  if  other  information  came  to  my  knowledge,  even  months  later  on,  I  used 
to  have  the  outrages  cancelled. 

20.222.  So  that  the  returns,  so  far  as  you  are  concerned,  is  of  genuine  outragos,  and 
not  of  bogus  outrages  ? — Exactly.  I  think  I  omitted  one  thing  here ;  in  1888  the 
return  of  the  outrages  was  36  up  to  October  1888 — from  January  to  the  1st  October 
1888  there  were  36  outrages  in  the  Killarney  district,  but  I  believo  a  great  many  have 
been  committed  since. 

( The  President.)  Have  you  done  with  this  witness  ? 

( The  Attorney- General.)  I  have.  My  learned  friend  Mr.  Lockwood,  in  the  course  of 
this  gentleman’s  evidence,  read  an  article  of  the  28th  August  1885,  which  was  called 
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Baptising  in  Blood.”  I  desire  to  read  to  your  Lordships  an  article  of  the 
18th  September  1885  from  the  same  paper,  also  a  leading  article  called  “  Brilliant 
“  Moonlighting.”  “  There  are  occasionally  some  very  dark  deeds  that  go  by  the 
“  name  of  moonlighting  committed  in  this  county,  but  once  in  a  while  an  incident  in 
“  that  way  transpires,  which  would  make  people  wish  that  the  Moonlighters,  if  they 
consider  themselves  a  national  necessity,  would  always  confine  their  efforts  to 
crimes  as  pardonable  as  that  which  we  have  to  chronicle  to-day.  Some  17  acres  of 
oats,  standing  on  an  evicted  farm  in  Bally nacelligott,  was  cut  and  carried  off  on 
Tuesday  night,  and  all  trace  of  it  is  lost  to  the  rueful  landlord  since.  Now  this,  of 
“  course,  may  be  quite  as  much  opposed  to  the  law  as  more  repulsive  crimes,  but  we 
do  not  think  that  many  outside  the  landlord’s  circle  will  look  upon  it  in  any  other 
light  than  a  {  smart  affair  in  the  Yankee  acceptation  of  the  word,  and  the  expressions 
“  of  condolence  with  the  aggrieved  will,  outside  this  aforesaid  little  circle,  be  few  and 
“  far  between.” 

(Mr.  T.  Harrington.)  I  understand  that  this  report  does  not  refer  to  this  district. 
Would  it  not  be  better  to  have  it  read  in  connexion  with  some  witness  from  the  district, 
so  that  the  circumstances  might  be  got  from  the  witness  ? 

(The  President.)  Of  course  this  was  admitted,  as  I  think  Mr.  Lockwood  understood, 
because  we  thought  it  right  that  something  occurring  at  the  time  should  be  read, 
showing  disapprobation  of  outrages;  then  this  is  only  being  read  in  the  opposite 
sense,  to  show  that  there  were  also,  at  the  same  time,  matters  tending  in  a  different 
direction. 

(Mr.  T.  Harrington.)  The  point  of  my  observation  is  this:  we  were  proceeding  in  a 
different  district.  I  have  no  objection  to  this  of  course  being  read,  but  I  merely 
suggest  that  it  would  be  more  convenient  if  the  Attorney-General  intended  to  examine 
any  witness  as  to  the  district  that  this  should  be  read  then,  and  we  could  cross- 
examine  the  witness  upon  the  circumstances  whether  these  oats  belonged  to  the  tenant 
or  to  the  landlord.  It  is  merely  a  matter  of  convenience. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  I  think  probably  my  learned  friend’s  suggestion  is  a  good  one  ; 
he  has  called,  your  Lordship’s  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  refers  to  a  different  district. 

(The  President.)  Yes,  this  is  used  now  in  a  general  sense,  and  not  in  a  particular 
sense. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  It  is  to  show  to  what  extent  reality  of  sorrow  was  attached 
to  the  previous  expressions :  “  The  police  we  are  told  are  diligently  searching  for  the 
corn,  but  have  not  succeeded  in  tracing  it.  This  is  not  surprising,  as  they  may  be 
half  smothered  in  it  and  not  have  the  least  suspicion  that  they  were  within  the 
“  bray  of  the  ass  of  it.  We  are  now  among  those  who  devoutly  hope  they 
“  may  find  it,  for  there  is  something  wholesome,  though  technically  dishonest, 
in  the  lesson  conveyed  to  landlords  generally  who  may  meditate  a  war 
“  with  their  rack-rented  tenantry  rather  than  recognise  the  necessity  of  the 
“  times  and  deal  fairly  with  them.  This  property  belongs  to  some  maiden  ladies 
“  of  the  name  of  Chute,  and  to  a  maiden  Major  brother  of  theirs,  who  for  harmony 
“  is  usually  called  Lady  Chute.  It  was  rack-rented,  no  doubt,  and  since  the  Land 
“  League  agitation  commenced,  the  relations  between  them  and  their  tenantry  have 
“  been  the  greatest  cat-and-dog  squabble  in  the  county.  A  young  fellow  by  the 
“  name  of  Goodman,  a  nephew  of  the  Chutes,  acts  in  the  variable  capacities  of  agent, 
“  bailiff,  rent  warner,  and  general  emergency  man  to  the  estate,  and  though  he  seems 
“  to  have  resigned  all  ambition  of  any  other  trade  or  calling,  and  is  seconded  in  his 
“  efforts  at  extracting  rents  by  sundry  shake-hands  with  the  tenants  from  his  aunts 
“  and  uncles,  and  gracious  enquiries  after  their  welfare,  the  total  amount  realised 
“  out  of  this  tenantry  for  the  last  few  years  would  hardly  suffice  to  float  the  Munster 
“  Bank.  Had  these  people  bowed  to  the  inevitable  and  made  some  fair  compromise 
“  with  their  tenants  long  ago,  they  would  be  much  better  off,  and  easier  in  their 
“  minds.” 


(Adjourned  for  a  short  time.) 


(The  Attorney-General .)  My  Lords,  in  the  course  of  Mr.  Crane’s  evidence  he  was 
stopped  with  refer. nc 3  to  a  resolution  in  “  United  Ireland,”  of  which  he  had  not  got  a 
copy. 
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William  James  Crane  re-called. 

( The  Attorney -General.)  Just  listen,  Mr.  Crane,  while  I  read  this.  It  is  the  16th 
January  1886  : — 

“  Barraduff,  County  Kerry,  Mr.  Timothy  Counihan,  Poor  Law  Guardian, 
“  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair.  The  following  Resolutions  were  passed  un- 
“  animously  :  That  we  condemn,  in  the  strongest  terms  possible,  the  action  of 
“  those  landlords  who  are  evicting  their  tenants  in  our  locality  for  the  non- 
“  payment  of  impossible  rents  in  these  depressed  times,  and  we  earnestly  call  upon 
“  the  Government  to  protect  Her  Majesty’s  subjects  from  their  nefarious  actions, 
“  and  we  also,  in  emphatic  terms,  condemn  the  action  of  a  farmer  for  working  on 
“  Garrett  Fitzgerald’s  evicted  farm,  and  furthermore  condemn  those  persons  who 
“  hold  intercourse  with  him,  and  aid  him  in  his  unmanly  action.” 

20.223.  Who  was  the  man  who  was  working  on  Fitzgerald’s  farm  ? — Mr.  William 
Williams,  of  Brestowfield. 

20.224.  Is  that  the  resolution  you  referred  to  in  “  United  Ireland”  in  your  evidence 
in  chief  to-day  ? — That  was  the  resolution. 

20.225.  Was  that  followed  by  any  threatening  notices  in  the  district? — On  the 
17th  January  a  notice  was  posted  on  the  Glenflesk  Chapel,  and  handed  to  me  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  business  by  one  of  the  constables. 

20.226.  ( The  Attorney-General.)  I  will  read  this,  in  the  same  paper  : — 

“  Glenflesk,  Mr.  P.  Donoghue,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair.” 

Glenflesk  is  an  adjoining  parish? — Glenflesk  is  an'  adjoining  parish,  where  there  is  a 
branch  of  the  League. 

( The  Attorney-General.) : — 

“  Resolved,  that  any  man  who  brings  a  charge  against  another  without  due 
“  foundation  or  with  spiteful  intent,  is  liable  to  expulsion.  That  wd  call  upon  all 
“  members  to  pay  the  Defence  Fund  to  the  collectors  appointed  for  the  purpose 
“  for  next  meeting,  in  order  to  strengthen  us  in  the  battle  which  is  waged  against 
“  us  by  the  landlords.  That  we  hold  up  H.  A.  Herbert  and  Lord  Kenmare  to  all 
“  Ireland  as  specimens  of  the  most  heartless  tyranny,  while  we  applaud  the 
“  conduct  of  their  respective  tenants  who  are  not  breaking  the  ring  which  they 
“  have  so  nobly  maintained  up  to  the  present.” 

20.227.  Did  any  other  men  come  to  you  in  this  district  immediately  after  those  two 
resolutions  ? — Yes. 

20.228.  Who  ? — A  man  named  Cullotty,  who  lives  near  Headford. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  I  think  my  learned  friend,  the  Attorney-General,  forgets  that  this 
was  in  the  evidence  of  William  Williams,  page  910. 

20.229.  (The  Attorney-General.)  I  am  obliged  to  you.  I  was  not  aware  it  was  the 
same  one,  or  I  would  have  referred  to  it  then.  I  do  not  think  there  was  anything 
about  Cullotty  in  that  evidence. 

(To  the  Witness.)  Just  go  on,  please? — Cullotty  was  mentioned  in  a  threatening 
notice. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  Williams  was  the  one  I  was  referring  to. 

20.230.  (The  Attorney -General.)  I  will  finish  it  in  two  questions.  Immediately  after 
that,  or  a  few  days  after  that,  did  Cullotty  bring  you  a  threatening  notice? — A 
threatening  notice  was  submitted  to  me  that  had  Cullotty’s  name  in  it. 

20.231.  Did  you  give  him  protection? — lie  asked  for  protection,  and  I  gave  it  to 
him  ;  and  ho  came  to  me  about  a  month  afterwards,  and  he  said  he  did  not  want  any 
more  protection  as  he  had  joined  the  National  League. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  Then  I  put  the  “Kerry  Sentinel  ”  in  of  the  13th  September 
1881.  At  a  land  and  labour  meeting  was  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Castleisland 
Land  League,  and  among  the  persons  present  were  the  Reverend  J.  O’ Reardon.  Of 
course  my  learned  friend  can  read  anything  he  wishes,  but  I  wisli  to  read  this  on  tho 
third  page  in  the  third  column.  It  is  the  Roverend  Jeremiah  O’Reardon’ s  speech : — 

“  He  came  there  to  unite  with  tho  people  in  welcoming  tho  ‘  suspects  ’  who 
“  were  so  cruelly  incarcerated  for  being  peaceful  citizens  and  advocates  of  land 
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“  reform.  He  was  glad  to  see  that  the  seed  he  helped  to  sow  was  bearing  fruit  in 
“  the  shape  of  a  Land  Act,  and  when  they  would  be  threshing  it  they  would  leave 
“  vei7  few  grains  to  the  landlord  (laughter  and  cheers).  But  a  great  deal  more 
“  remains  to  be  done  before  the  farmer  owns  the  land  he  tills.  They  should 
“  fight  the  peaceable  fight,  and  no  man  should  go  in  by  the  back  stairs  to  the 
rent  office  (a  voice  ‘  They  re  going  in  after  nightfall  ’).  He  should  think  there 
“  were  plenty  ‘  night  boys  ’  not  to  see  them  (cheers,  and  a  voice  ‘  They  are 
guarded  by  police  ).  In  the  meantime  the  farmer  should  help  the  labourer  by 
“  every  means.  They  were  before  the  walls  of  a  citadel,  and  they  had  got  15 
“  years  to  storm  it ;  but  he  thought  15  months  would  be  enough.  In  that  time 
they  ought  to  be  able  to  drive  the  landlords  off  the  scene,  and  he  knew  well 
“  Irishmen  would  never  stop  until  they  drove  the  landlords  and  the  Eno-lish  out 
“  of  Ireland  (cheers).”  S 

If  my  friend  wishes  to  read  any  more  he  can  do  so. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  Well,  you  have  only  just  called  my  attention  to  it. 

(Mr.  Harrington.)  That  is  not  part  of  Mr.  O’Reardon’s  speech. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  I  am  much  obliged  for  the  correction.  It  is  the  Reverend 
Arthur  Murphy.  It  is  the  same  meeting  Mr.  Jeremiah  O’Reardon,  who  was  the 
treasurer,  seconded  the  resolution,  and  I  thought  it  was  his  speech.  It  appears  it  was 
a  speech  of  the  Reverend  Arthur  Murphy  at  the  same  meeting. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  Is  that  the  Castleisland  man  ? 

(Mr.  Lochvood.)  It  is  one  of  the  speeches,  if  I  remember  rightly,  that  was  opened 
by  my  learned  friend,  and  in  Huggins  evidence  also  it  was  mentioned. 

( The  Attorney -General.)  It  is  the  Castleisland  man,  my  Lord, 


Inspector  William  Henry  Rice  recalled,  examined  by  the  Attorney- General. 

20.232.  I  think  you  have  already  been  sworn  ? — Yes. 

20.233.  I  called  you  yesterday  to  produce  some  documents.  Are  you  District 

Inspector  of  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary  ? — Yes.  J 

20.234.  Lou  are  at  present  in  charge  of  the  Castleisland  District,  county  Kerry? _ 

Y  es. 

20.235.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  constabulary  ?— J  have  been  in  the 
constabulary  18  years. 

20.236.  Practically  from  1870  to  1888  ? — Yes. 

20.237.  What  districts  from  1880  ? — I  joined  the  Listowel  district  in  1883. 

20.238.  I  asked  what  districts  in  1880  ? — I  was  in  the  north  of  Ireland  in  Conntv 

Down,  from  1880  to  1886.  ’  Unty 

20.239.  And  where  in  1886  ? — I  came  to  Listowel  in  1886.  Previous  to  that  I  had 
been  in  County  Down  and  in  Dublin,  in  the  depot  there. 

20.240.  Up  to  how  long  had  you  remained  at  Listowel  ? — I  remained  at  Listowel 
from  August  1886  to  May  1887. 

20.241.  Before  I  go  to  that,  I  want  to  ask  you  where  were  you  from  1870  to  1880  ? 
— In  County  Down. 

20.242.  All  the  time? — All  the  time. 

20.243.  Prior  to  the  Land  League  organization,  had  you  ever  heard  of  persons  being 

denounced  for  landgrabbing  ? — I  never  did,  r  6 

20.244.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  person  being  outraged  for  paying  rent? — Never  to 
my  recollection. 

20.245.  Nor  for  taking  an  evicted  farm  ?— Not  to  my  knowledge  that  I  remember. 

20.246.  Prior  to  1880,  when  offences  occurred  in  the  district  in  which  you  were  w*as 
there  difficulty  in  getting  evidence  to  convict  the  criminals  ?— Oh,  no.  In  the  north 
of  Ireland  it  was  easy  enough  getting  evidence  ;  people  were  inclined  to  tell  the  truth 
about  the  matter. 

20.247 .  I  do  not  mean  to  say  you  discovered  all,  but  you  were  able  to  get  some  clue 
to  the  commission  of  crime  ? — Yes. 

20.248.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  Listowel  district  when  you  went  to  it  ? _ I 

found  it  in  a  very  disturbed  state. 
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20.249.  I  do  not  think  you  actually  succeeded  Mr.  Crane?— No. 

20.250.  There  was  somebody  in  between  the  two? — Yes. 

20.251.  What  do  you  say  as  to  the  National  League  at  that  time;  was  it  powerful 
in  the  district  or  not? — Well,  I  found  it  very  powerful,  particularly  about  Listowel. 

20.252.  Had  you  at  all  at  any  time  to  protect  the  sheriff? — Oh,  yes. 

20.253.  What  sort  of  a  number  of  policemen  were  required  ? — I  have  had  up  to  60 
men  protecting  the  sheriff  at  a  seizure. 

20.254.  Did  you  see  anybody  who  used  to  give  the  notice  that  evictions  were  about 
to  take  place  and  gather  a  crowd  together  with  a  horn  ? — Yes. 

20.255.  Who  ? — The  man  who  principally  acted  in  that  way  was  a  man  named 
Maurice  Murpby. 

20.256.  Had  he  anything  to  do  with  the  National  League? — Yes,  he  was  the 
secretary  of  the  League. 

20.257.  Where  ? — Of  the  Listowel  branch  of  the  League. 

20.258.  Just  explain  a  little  further  what  he  used  to  do ;  used  he  to  go  out  on  a 
horse  ? — He  used  to  go  out  on  horseback,  used  to  watch  the  barracks  very  sharply, 
himself  and  others,  as  to  the  bailiff  going  there,  and  then  when  they  would  find  out 
when  the  constabulary  would  be  getting  ready  to  come  out  on  duty,  he  would  rush  off 
on  a  horse  or  sometimes  in  a  car,  and  rode  out  to  the  locality  the  bailiff  would  be  going 
to,  and  where  I  would  be  protecting  him,  blowing  horns. 

20.259.  Have  you  seen  that  man  Murphy  doing  that  more  than  once? — I  have, 
indeed. 

20.260.  Were  there  any  other  persons  who  did  the  same  kind  of  service? — There 
were  others. 

20.261.  I  do  not  want  you  to  give  it  unless  you  are  able.  Tell  us  from  any 
information  given  to  you  at  the  time.  Was  there  anybody  else  connected  with  the 
National  League  that  did  the  same  kind  of  thing? — Well,  I  am  not  able  to  say  that 
they  worked  actually  with  the  League. 

20.262.  Did  you  ever  arrest  Murphy  in  the  very  act? — Yes.  He  was  arrested  one 
morning  by  my  orders  for  blowing  the  horn,  and  I  have  that  horn  at  home  yet. 

20.263.  I  want  to  know  distinctly  from  you,  had  he  been  in  the  habit  of  blowing 
that  horn  to  collect  the  people  ? — Yes,  several  times. 

20.264.  Did  they  collect  after  the  horn  blew  ? — They  did.  Large  crowds  collected. 

20.265.  There  were  no  hunting  operations  going  on,  or  anything  of  that  kind? — No, 
nothing  but  hunting  the  cattle. 

20.266.  When  the  horn  was  blown,  was  there  any  other  signal  given — the  chapel 
bell  ? — I  heard  the  chapel  bell  ring  there  above  time. 

20.267.  At  the  same  time  as  the  horn  ? — Yes,  the  horn  blowing  and  the  chapel  bell 
ringing. 

20.268.  And  then  the  people  used  to  gather  together  ? — Yes,  they  used  to  gather, 
large  crowds,  and  sometimes  they  rescued  the  cattle,  and  sometimes  they  did  not. 

20.269.  You  mean  they  rescued  the  cattle  from  the  sheriff? — Yes. 

20.270.  How  long  should  you  say  the  National  League  continued  having  hold  on 
this  district,  and  you  say  moonlighting  ? — I  found  the  hold  gradually  lessening  when  I 
left  the  district. 

20.271.  When  was  that  ? — I  left  it  in  July  1887. 

20.272.  You  investigated,  I  believe,  several  outrages  yourself? — I  did. 

20.273.  And  endeavoured,  so  far  as  you  could,  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  why  the 
people  were  outraged  ? — Yes. 

20.274.  The  Listowel  Book  is  here,  if  you  wish  to  follow  me,  Mr.  Lockwood.  Do 
you  remember  on  the  10th  August  1886  anything  happening  to  a  dwelling  of  a  man 
of  the  name  of  Murphy  ? — Yes. 

(Mr.  Loclavood.)  Is  that  at  Listowel  ? 

(The  Attorney -General.)  At  Listowel;  when  I  say  at  Listowel,  I  give  you  the  name 
of  the  place,  Firinge. 

20.275.  Near  Listowel  ? — Near  Listowel. 

20.276.  Was  his  house  burnt  to  the  ground? — It  was,  indeed. 

20.277.  What,  as  far  you  could  investigate,  was  the  cause  of  that?- — I  investigated 

the  matter ;  I  had  a  long  conversation  with  Murphy  himself  on  the  matter,  and  he 
told  me - 
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(Mr.  Lockwood.)  I  object. 

20.278.  (The  Attorney -General.)  What,  as  far  as  you  could  ascertain,  had  he  done  ?— 
He  had  lent  a  mowing  machine. 

20.279.  To  whom  ? — To  a  neighbour,  to  cut  his  meadow. 

20.280.  Do  you  know  who  that  neighbour  was  ? — No,  I  have  not  it. 

20.281.  Do  you  know  whether  any  of  the  National  League  at  Listowel  had  done 

anything  previous  to  that  with  reference  to  these  machines  ? — I  was  told _ _ 

20.282.  You  only  know  what  you  were  told.  Except  lending  this  mowino-  machine 
could  you  find  out  that  the  man  had  done  anything  to  offend  anybody?— No,  that  was 
the  cause,  I  satisfied  my  own  mind  about  that. 

20.283.  On  the  15th  of  the  same  month,  was  the  dwelling-house  of  a  man  named 
Edmund  Donelly  burnt  to  the  ground  ? — It  was. 

20.284.  What  had  that  man  done,  as  far  as  you  could  ascertain  ? — The  same  offence. 

20.285.  Wras  that  also  lending  a  mowing  machine? — Yes,  lending  a  mowino- 

machine.  °  ° 

20.286.  The  22nd  August  1886 ;  were  the  houses  of  four  farmers  entered.  They 

were.  ’  J 

20.287.  I  think  four  on  the  same  night? — Yes. 

20.288.  What  did  you  ascertain  as  to  what  those  men  had  done,  or  were  suspected 
of  doing? — They  had  done  nothing,  but  they  were  warned  not  to  pay  rent. 

(Mr.  Lochvood.)  I  again  object,  my  Lords. 

(The  President.)  What  have  you  got  in  the  book  ? 

(Mr.  Lochvood.)  The  last  one  I  have  not  got  to.  I  have  it  now. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  The  23rd  August  1886,  what  is  in  the  book;  it  is  in  the 
Observation  column,  on  the  right-hand  side. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  Yes,  I  will  read  it.  My  Lords,  this  is  the  last  matter  referred 
to  “  On  the  morning  of  the  23rd  August  1886,  a  party  of  about  twelve  men,  some 
“  armed,  and  all  disguised,  entered  the  houses  of  Patrick  Finucane  and  Michael 
Carmody,  and  warned  them  not  to  pay  rent,  unless  they  got  35  per  cent,  of  a 
l  eduction.  They  took  a  single  barrel  gun  from  the  house  of  Thomas  Lyons,  and 
Mary  O’Connor.  The  guns  were  given  up  peaceably  to  them  on  demand.”  That  is 
the  entry.  j 

(The  Attorney- General.)  I  will  take  nothing  but  what  is  in  the  entry  ;  if  you  will  pass 
me  the  book  for  a  moment,  I  will  go  back  to  the  other  two. 

20.289.  (The  President  to  the  Witness.)  What  have  you  there?— I  have  the  kind  of 
proof  the  same  as  the  Attorney- General  has,  but  not  the  corrected  one. 

(Mr.  Lochvood.)  This  is  one  of  the  class  of  books  that  my  learned  friends  and  I  have 
always  admitted,  and  not  objected  to  ;  I  was  going  to  suggest  that  it  is  unnecessary 
that  this  gentleman  should  be  reading  it  over  now,  I  take  it  from  my  learned 
friend  J 

20.290.  (The  President.)  I  was  seeking  to  get  you  in  possession  of  the  book. 

(The  Witness.)  I  would  much  prefer  to  have  the  book  indeed  than  this  ( referrina  to 
his  list).  v  J  J 

20.291.  (The  Attorney-General.)  Well,  Mr.  Rice,  take  it  please,  and  go  back  to  the 
10th  August  1886,  the  top  of  the  page,  that  is  James  Murphy,  read  the  right-hand 
column  ? — “  Murphy  employed  a  mowing  machine  to  cut  down  part  of  his  meadow 
“  having  previously  employed  mowers.  On  the  second  day  of  using  the  machine  he 
“  found  a  ffate  leading  into  his  meadow  broken,  and  stones  strewed  amongst  the 

uncut  grass,  because  he  employed  the  machine  contrary  to  the  resolution  of  the 
National  League,  Listowel  Branch,  who  passed  a  resolution  forbidding  farmers  to 
cue  by  machines.  Awarded  91/.  16s.  0t l.  at  the  Odorney  Presentment  Sessions  held 
“  on  the  1st  November  1886.” 

20.292.  That  is  not  the  burning  down  of  the  house  one  ? — No,  the  10th  August 

1886  you  said.  6 

20.293.  You  are  quite  right  and  I  am  wrong,  but  I  did  not  notice  that  he  set  out 
in  the  list  the  setting  fire  to  a  dwelling.  Now,  on  the  15th  August  Edmund  Kennedy, 
the  one  I  read  to  you  before,  I  will  just  repeat  as  much  as  is  necessary,  “  burning  of  "a 
“  dwelling-house”;  now  the  motive  column? — “Edmund  Kennedy  "lent  his  mowing 
"  machine  to  a  neighbouring  farmer,  contrary  to  the  resolution  of  the  National  League 

forbidding  such,  although  Kennedy  is  a  member.  Four  nights  afterwards  his 
dwelling-house  was  found  on  fire,  and  was  totally  consumed,  with  much  furniture. 
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“  He  had  tlie  house  insured  for  290?. ;  awarded  100?.  at  Listowel  Presentment 
“  Sessions  on  the  2nd  November  1886.” 

20.294.  Just  attend  to  me ;  did  you  at  that  time  in  the  month  of  August  observe 
any  quantity  of  hay  uncut  in  several  farmers’  fields  ? — I  did. 

20.295.  That  is  to  say,  not  being  properly  harYested,  but  going  to  waste  ? — Yes, 
going  past  the  season  of  cutting. 

20.296.  Will  you  listen  to  this,  Mr.  Lockwood,  because  you  may  object;  did  you 

have  a  conversation  with  those  farmers  as  to  why  their  hay  had  not  been  cut  ^ _ 

I  did. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  I  object;  I  do  not  think  it  is  quite  fair  that  my  learned  friend 
should  put  me  to  the  objection. 

^lie  President.)  I  do  not  think  you  need  object,  because  you  have,  I  am  bound  to 
say,  facilitated  this  course,  and  this  was  an  appeal  to  you  in  that  sense. 

20.297.  (The  Attorney- General.)  I  only  called  your  attention  to  it,  because  I  can 
bring  the  people  over  if  necessary,  but  I  propose  to  offer  to  you  the  option  of  having 
it  proved  to  you  in  this  way.  Then  there  is  the  27th  August  1886  about  warning 
people  not  to  pay  any  rent.  That  Mr.  Lockwood  read.  On  the  23rd  August  1886  a 
three-year-old  bullock,  the  property  of  the  Land  Corporation  was  driven  off  and 
slaughtered  ? — Yes,  the  23rd  August. 

20.298.  Read  the  entry  ?  —  “  On  the  23rd  August  1886  a  three-year-old  "bullock,  the 
•  property  of  the  Land  Corporation,  found  to  be  missing  off  the  land  of  Cloughboola. 
“  ,was  seen  ky  the  caretaker  on  the  previous  evening.  The  police  searched  the 

adjacent  mountains  and  bogs  for  several  days,  but  found  no  trace  until  the 
“  31st  August  1886,  when  Sergeant  Drohan,  of  Knocknagoshel,  found  portions  of  skin 

and  bone  in  townland  of  Meenbanavin,  which  are  supposed  to  belong  to  the  missino- 

animal,  which  it  is  believed  was  driven  off  and  slaughtered.  The  Land  Corporation 
“  h°ld  evicted  farms,  and  is  very  unpopular.  Awarded  10?.  at  the  Odorney  Present- 
“  ment  Sessions,  1st  November  1886. 

20.299.  I  think  you  have  already  said  that  the  Land  Corporation  occupied  an 
evicted  farm  ? — Yes. 

20.300.  We  pass  the  next  one.  Then  on  the  13th  September  1886  two  acres  of  oats 
of  Wilson  Gunn  ;  what  was  that.  “  On  the  night  of  the  12th  or  the  moraine-  of  the 
‘  13th  September  1886,  about  two  acres  of  oats  on  the  farm  from  which  Bartholomew 
“  Flahive  was  evicted  were  found  to  have  been  cut  down,  and  about  half  of  it  bound 
“  and  carried  away.  The  police  searched  the  country,  and  found  the  oats  stocked  in 
“  fields  belonging  to  a  neighbouring  farmer.  The  landlord,  by  his  agent,  lodged 

information,  and  has  claimed  18?.  compensation.  Was  that  an  evicted  farm 

belonging  to  Mr.  Gunn?  Te3,  I  traced  that  corn  myself  to  the  neighbouring 
fields. 

20.301.  On  the  23rd  September  1886  did  the  police  meet  an  armed  party  of  moon¬ 
lighters  ? — Yes ;  they  came  in  contact  with  a  party  of  moonlighters. 

20.302.  Did  they  capture  one  of  them  ? — There  were  two  of  them  captured. 

20.303.  Who  were  they  ? — A  man  named  Mahoney  and  a  man  named  Griffen. 

20.304.  Were  they  people  in  the  district? — Mahoney  belonged  to  Castleisland. 
Griffen  belonged  to  a  place  about  two  miles  from  the  scene  of  the  outrage. 

20.305.  Do  you  know  whether  either  Mahoney  or  Griffen  were  members  of  the  Land 
League  ? — I  cannot  say. 

20.306.  You  do  not  know  ? — I  do  not  know  ;  they  were  prosecuted  and  convicted. 

20.307.  On  the  9th  October  1886  ? 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  This  one  we  have  had,  and  we  had  it  also  in  the  evidonce  that 
Mahoney  was  a  labourer,  and  Griffen  was  a  slater. 

20.308.  (The  Attorney -General.)  The  9th  October  1886,  two  more  bullocks,  the 
property  of  the  Land  Corporation,  driven  off  and  slaughtered  ? — Yes. 

20.309.  The  20th  October  1886,  a  large  number  of  cattle  seized  by  the  sheriffs’ 
bailiff  and  rescued  ? — I  would  not  have  that  here. 

20.310.  Why  is  that? — What  is  the  entry? 

20.311.  “20th  October  1886,  number  of  cattle  seized  by  the  sheriffs’  bailiff  ”  ?— 
That  would  not  be  on  outrage. 

20.312.  I  just  ask  you  that,  do  you  remember  that?—!  do. 

20.313.  ( I  he  President.)  Why  would  it  not  bo  in  tho  book  ? — I  did  not  report  it  as 
an  outrage  at  the  time. 
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20.314.  (The  Attorney- General.)  It  is  an  occurrence? — An  occurrence. 

20.315.  The  crowd  seized  the  cattle  actually  in  possession  of  the  sheriff? — 
Yes. 

20.316.  Do  you  know  whether  on  that  occasion  Maurice  Murphy  had  been  out  ? — I 

cannot  say. 

20.317.  On  the  14th  November  1886,  the  police  fired  at,  but  I  think  not  able  to 
identify  any  person  ? — Yes,  there  were  two  men  arrested  for  that,  and  they  were 
acquitted  in  Cork. 

20.318.  What  were  their  names? — Timothy  Scanlan  and  William  Sullivan. 

20.319.  18th  December  1886,  rick  of  hay,  Hurst  Evans  and  Curling  of  Moybella? — 
Yes. 

20.320.  What  farm  was  that  on? — That  was  a  farm  at  Moybella,  an  evicted 
farm. 

20.321.  Caretaker  on  the  farm? — There  was  a  caretaker  protected  by  two  police 

there. 

20.322.  And  that  rick  of  hay  was  set  fire  to  and  burnt  down  ? — Burnt  down. 

20.323.  On  the  12th  March  1887,  attacking  Mrs.  O’Halloran? — Yes. 

20.324.  Just  read  the  entry  as  to  that,  please  ? — “  Police  patrol  observer!  a  large 
“  party  of  men,  about  30,  in  the  yard  of  Mrs.  O’Halloran,  some  of  them  had  arms. 
“  Police  fired  at  them  and  made  one  prisoner.  Moonlighters  returned  the  fire  and 
t4  wounded  Head  Constable  Concannon  and  Constable  Kelly.  Prisoner  tried  and 
“  acquitted  at  Tralee  Assizes  on  the  14th  July  1887.” 

20.325.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  is  the  same  one  in  reference  to  where  some 
demand  was  made  on  O’Halloran;  is  there  any  entry  of  that? — Not  here,  but  I 
know  it. 

20.326.  Tell  us  what  you  know  ? — This  party  of  men  entered  O’Halloran’s  house, 
and  questioned  him  as  to  his  belonging  to  the  Land  League.  He  said  he  had  belonged 
to  the  Land  League,  and  then  they  asked  him  did  he  belong  to  the  National  League, 
and  he  said  he  did  not,  so  far  as  I  recollect.  They  then  asked  him  about  paying  his 
rent,  and  he  said  he  had  paid  his  rent,  but  he  had  got  the  usual  reduction,  and  then 
firing  commenced  outside,  and  they  had  a  regular  pitched  battle. 

20.327.  28th  March  1877,  National  School  of  John  Curtin  ? — Yes,  the  schoolmaster. 

20.328.  Read  the  entry  please  ? — “Six  men  armed  and  disguised  entered  Curtin’s 
“  school ;  he  was  absent,  but  his  sister  was  there.  Some  shots  were  fired.  Curtin 
“  suspected  of  giving  information  to  the  police.”  I  visited  that  school  myself. 

20.329.  And  saw  the  shots  ? — Oh,  yes,  the  holes. 

20.330.  Was  that  school  boycotted  after  that  time? — After  that  it  was  boycotted. 

20.331.  For  how  long  ? — For  some  months  ;  for  a  very  considerable  time  after  that 
it  was  boycotted. 

20.332.  Were  John  Curtin  and  his  wife  fired  at  later  on? — Indeed  they  were,  and 
wounded . 

20.333.  Driving  to  mass  in  December  1877,  I  believe  ? — Yes,  in  December  1887  ; 
it  is  not  in  this  book? — Yes,  it  is,  but  it  was  after  my  time. 

20.334.  Had  he  to  have  police  protection? — Yes;  nowin  my  neighbourhood  there 
is  a  police  hut  established  near  his  house,  and  the  man  has  to  be  protected  going  to 
places  of  worship,  and  everywhere. 

20.335.  On  the  17th  December  1877  Mr.  Drummond’s  plantation  was  burnt  down  ? 
—Yes. 

20.336.  Tell  me  in  that  time,  from  August  1886  to  May  1887,  that  is  a  period  of 
nine  months,  what  the  total  amount  of  outrages  were,  and  in  particular  in  Listowel 
district  what  was  the  character  of  them  from  August  1886  to  May  1887 ;  is  that  the 
right  date? — From  August  1886  to  May  1887— -the  number  of  outrages,  you  say  ? 

20.337.  Yes  ? — Well,  there  were  threatening  letters. 

20.338.  How  many  ?-  -Threatening  letters,  five  ;  incendiary  fires,  five  ;  firing  into 
dwelling-houses,  three  ;  raids  for  arms,  12  ;  intimidation,  six  ;  firing  at  police,  three  ; 
malicious  injuries,  five ;  cattle  stealing,  five. 

20.339.  When  you  say  “malicious  injury,”  is  that  malicious  injury  to  the  person  ? — 
No,  to  property — knocking  down  hay. 

20.340.  Were  you  in  Castleisland  after  the  17th  May  1887  ? — Yes. 

20.341.  That  was  after  Mr.  Davis  had  left,  I  think  ? — Yes,  I  replaced  him  there. 
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20.342.  (The  Attorney-General.)  I  really  think  I  ought  not  to  go  into  the  details  of 
the  outrages  after  that  date.  There  were  a  very  large  number  of  outrages  in  the  year 
1887  in  the  Castleisland  district,  of  which  you  are  prepared  to  give  the  particulars,  if 
necessary  ? — Yes. 

20.343.  You  have  been  in  this  force  18  years  ;  do  you  know  except  the  Land  League 
and  the  National  League,  any  organisation  that  preached  against  payment  of  rent  or 
taking  evicted  farms,  at  any  time  ? — Never,  that  I  ever  have  heard. 

20.344.  Then,  in  your  opinion,  the  people  who  did  these  outrages,  were  they 
connected  with  the  Land  League,  or  were  they  connected  with  the  National 
League  ? 

(Mr.  Loclavood.)  I  object.  I  understood  your  Lordships  to  rule  in  favour  of  my 
objection  before. 

20.345.  ( The  Attorney-General.)  I  will  put  it  in  another  way  ;  was  there  any  secret 
society  in  the  part  of  Listowel  which  yon  have  referred  to,  unconnected  with  the 
Land  League  ?  — The  Moonlighters’  Society  was  the  only  one  I  had  to  deal  with 
there. 

20.346.  "Were  they,  in  your  opinion,  unconnected  with  the  Land  League  or  not? — 
In  my  opinion  they  were  connected  with  the  Land  League  organisation,  or  the 
National  League  ;  it  was  the  National  League  in  my  time. 

20.347.  You  say  they  were  connected  with  the  National  League  organisation  ? — 
I  have  always  understood  and  believed  them  to  be  so  connected. 

20.348.  Will  you  state  the  grounds  of  that  belief  and  understanding  ? — My  reason 
for  arriving  at  that  conclusion  was  that  1  saw  them  carrying  out  the  behests. 

20.349.  (Mr.  Lockwood.)  Saw  what  ? 

(The  Attorney -General.)  The  moonlighters. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  He  was  not  present  at  the  moonlight  raids. 

(The  Witness.)  I  found  them - 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  I  must  object.  It  is  perfectly  evident  from  the  witness’s  own 
statement  that  he  is  merely  telling  us  a  conclusion  that  he  came  to  after  the 
outrages. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  My  learned  friend,  Sir  Charles  Russell,  in  cross-examina¬ 
tion,  has  suggested  to  numbers  of  these  police  officers  this  :  Do  not  you  believe  that 
the  moonlighting,  independent  of  the  Land  League,  was  the  cause  of  these  outrages, 
and  I  humbly  submit  that  this  gentleman  is  entitled  to  give  his  account  of  the 
matter. 

(Mr.  Loclavood.)  That  does  not  entitle  my  learned  friend  to  ask  the  question.  I  am 
sure  I  am  very  anxious  to  save  the  time  of  all  of  us  if  I  can,  but  I  cannot  permit  my 
learned  friend  to  put  such  a  palpably  irregular  question  as  this. 

(The  President.)  That  is  the  question. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  It  is  for  my  Lords  to  say  that. 

(The  President.)  The  last  witness  gave  substantially  the  same  answer,  and  without 
any  objection,  he  says  that  the  moonlighting  carried  out  what  he  called  the 
“  resolutions,”  this  witness  has  substituted  the  word  “  behests,”  that  is  a  mere 
statement  of  fact,  though,  no  doubt,  it  involves  in  his  mind  the  cause  and  effect, 
but  that  is  what  the  effect  of  the  evidence  is  ;  he  says  that  moonlighting  infers  the 
non-payment  of  rent,  and  the  Land  League  and  the  National  League,  as  he  says, 
denounces  the  payment  of  rent. 

20.350.  (The  Attorney -General.)  Now  I  will  put  this  question  to  you.  Did  you 
investigate  these  things  as  fairly  as  you  could  ? — I  did. 

20.351.  Did  you  ffnd  any  trace  of  any  organisation  independently  of  the  National 
League  ? — I  cannot  say  I  did.  I  found  the  moonlighters  whom  I  consider  to  bo  a  part 
of  that  system. 

20.352.  Were  there  any  Ribbonmen  in  that  neighbourhood  ? — Not  that  I  know  of. 

20.353.  You  never  heard  of  Ribbonmen  in  Kerry,  did  you  ?— Not  in  Kerry. 

20.354.  You  gave  us  yesterday  the  account  of  that  Cork  incident ;  I  need  not  go 
into  that  again. 


Cross-oxamined  by  Mr.  Lockwood. 

20,355.  On  this  point  you  have  just  been  asked  about  Mr.  Rice,  as  I  gathered  your 
answer  ;  you  seemed  to  answer  fairly  enough  to  me  ;  do  you  suggest  that  in  your 
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opinion  tlie  moonlighters  who  were  engaged  in  outrage  were  carrying  out  the  behests 
of  the  Land  League  ? — AY ell,  I  do. 

20.356.  Will  you  tell  me  what  ground  you  have  for  that  suggestion  ? — Well,  take 
the  case  of  those  farms  now. 

20.357.  Which  farms  ? — Evicted  farms. 

20.358.  AYhich  evicted  farms  ? — Evicted  farms  generally  ;  the  subject  of  evicted 
farms  generally. 

20.359.  Then  you  see  if  you  take  evicted  farms  generally,  you  will  then  only'give 
me  again  a  general  impression  which  you  formed.  I  want,  if  I  can,  to  get  to  the 
ground- work  upon  which  you  have  formed  that  impression,  or  rather  which  has  led 
you  to  form  that  impression.  Give  me,  if  you  can,  the  names  of  persons  and  the  dates 
of  evictions  which  justify  your  conclusion  ;  can  you  do  that  ? — “  Evictions.”  I  am 
not  talking  of  evictions  at  all. 

20.360.  Outrages  I  mean.  Give  me  the  dates  of  outrages,  and  the  names  of  persons 
which  justify  your  opinion? — Well,  I  cannot  at  this  instant  perhaps  refer  to  any 
particular  case  which  would  perhaps  meet  your  view. 

20.361.  I  will  take  that  answer  ? — But  the  general  question  remains  the  same  to  my 
mind. 

20.362.  I  see  you  cannot  give  the  reasons,  but  you  are  still  of  the  same  opinion  ? — 
Yes. 

20.363.  That  is  the  best  explanation  you  can  give  me  of  the  opinion  which  you 

formed? — Well,  I  cannot  point  to  any  particular  resolution  about  Castleisland  there, 
but  I  find  happening - 

20.364.  Let  me  explain  what  I  mean  to  you.  You  have  made,  as  I  daresay  you 
realise,  a  very  grave  accusation.  Now,  I  want  to  know  whether  you  can  substantiate 
that  accusation  by  giving  me  either  the  names  of  persons  or  the  dates  of  outrages  to 
justify  it  ? — I  can  give  you  plenty  of  dates  of  outrage. 

20.365.  Yes,  but  I  think  you  follow  what  I  mean.  I  do  not  mean  to  ask  you  to  go 
through  that  catalogue  of  crime  again,  but  to  give  me  dates  of  outrages  and  names  of 
persons  which  formed  the  ground  of  the  opinion  you  have  expressed? — Well,  see  now, 
take  that  case  which  is  just  before  me. 

20.366.  Tell  me  what  it  is  ? 

( The  Attorney- General.)  Let  him  go  on. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  Surely  I  am  entitled  to  know  what  case  he  is  referring  to  ? — Take 
the  case  of  Evans  and  Curley.  That  is  an  evicted  farm.  AYe  all  know  persons  having 
anything  to  do  with  evicted  farms  have  been  denomiced  over  and  over  again  in 
leagues.  That  is  a  matter  which  is  notorious.  There  is  the  hay  burnt  on  that  evicted 
farm.  How  is  it,  it  was  not  burnt  on  the  farm  adjoining. 

20.367.  Go  on.  Is  that  all  you  wish  to  say  ? — -In  answer  to  that  question. 

20.368.  Is  that  all  you  wish  to  say  about  that? — No,  I  can  give  you  20  more 
instances. 

20.369.  Of  the  same  kind  ? — Something  similar.  Take  the  case  of  the  cattle  at  the 
evicted  farms  on  the  mountain — the  Land  Corporation.  AY ell,  they  are  evicted  farms 
also.  The  cattle  are  taken  off  those  farms  and  slaughtered,  and  I  have,  myself,  traced 
those  cattle  up  to  six  and  seven  miles  from  where  they  were  taken  off  the  farms  till 
I  found  them  slaughtered.  They  were  not  slaughtered  off  a  man’s  farm  adjoining, 
which  was  not  an  evicted  farm. 

20.370.  Do  you  wish  to  add  anything  more  on  that  head  ? — If  you  wish. 

20.371.  I  wish  you  to  tell  my  Lord  the  groundwork  for  the  opinion  which  you  have 
expressed  ? — AYell,  I  think  I  am  getting  on  very  well. 

20.372.  I  am  glad,  Sir,  that  you  hold  that  good  opinion  of  yourself? — I  am  trying 
to  do  so,  indeed.  Take  those  two  farms  that  we  spoke  about  originally,  the  hay. 
There  could  not  be  better  illustrations.  I  cannot  say  there  was  a  resolution  of  the 
League  passed.  I  am  not  able  to  say  that,  but  t  was  told  it  by  persons  who  certainly 
appeared  to  me  to  have  a  very  keen  knowledge  of  it,  the  men  whose  property  was 
burnt. 

20.373.  AYhat  are  you  referring  to  ? — Those  two  burnings  of  hay ;  burnings  of 
houses. 

•20,374.  Give  me  the  date  of  that? — The  date  of  that  was  immediately  after  my 
going  to  Listowel.  They  made  a  very  deep  impression  on  my  mind,  10th  of  August. 
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Take  the  house  of  James  Murphy.  Murphy’s  house  was  burnt  down,  burnt  to  the 
ground.  Well,  Murphy  told  me - 

20.375.  No,  I  am  not  asking  you  what  anybody  told  you. 

( The  Attorney- Generate  Forgive  mo,  you  are  asking  the  grounds  of  his  belief,  and 
you  have  no  right  to  stop  him  ? — I  had  grounds  for  forming  my  belief.  I't  was  not 
formed  in  a  day. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  I  submit  this  witness  is  not  entitled  to  put  upon  me  a  conversation 
relating  to  a  resolution.  If  he  suggests  that  any  outrage  was  the  direct  outcome  of  a 
resolution,  I  surely  am  entitled  to  call  upon  him  to  point  to  the  resolution  to  which 
he  refers. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  How  can  he  get  at  the  resolution  ? 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  He  can  get  at  it  in  this  way,  because  the  resolutions  of  the  League 
were  published  from  time  to  time.  That  we  know. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  I  do  not  know  it,  if  you  ask  me.  Certain  resolutions 
were  published,  undoutedly,  but  I  do  not  know  yet  that  they  all  were  published.  That 
is  all.  I  do  not  want  to  say  anything  more. 

(Mr.  Loclcivood.)  Exactly.  As  I  understand  it,  it  was  practically  admitted  by  my 
learned  friend.  I  understood  your  Lordships’  had  had  it  pointed  out  to  you,  that  the 
resolutions  of  the  League  were  published  from  time  to  time. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  There  is  no  admission  that  I  am  aware,  that  all  the  resolu¬ 
tions  of  the  League  were  published,  or  anything  like  it. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  At  any  rate  that  does  not  entitle  him - 

(The  President.)  Mr.  Lockwood,  I  certainly  think  you  have  gone  beyond  the  limit 
which  would  restrain  him  from  giving  the  grounds  of  his  opinion.  I  thought  you 
were  asking  him  upon  what  ground  he  thought  himself  justified  in  asserting  the 
connexion  between  the  League  and  the  moonlighters. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  What  I  put  to  him  was  to  give  me  the  names  of  persons,  and  the 
dates  of  the  outrages  which  he  connected  in  this  way.  But  if  your  Lordship  thinks  he 
is  entitled  to  give  an  explanation,  by  all  means  let  him  give  it. 

(The  President.)  Yes. 

20.376.  (Mr.  Lockwood.)  G-o  on.  You  were  telling  me  you  had  a  conversation,  or 
you  derived  some  information  in  the  course  of  a  conversation.  I  interrupted  you. 
Tell  me  what  it  was  ? — I  had  a  conversation  with  this  man  myself,  and  he  told  me 
that  this  resolution  had  been  passed. 

20.377.  What  resolution  ? — This  resolution,  that  no  farmer  was  to  lend  his  mowing  • 
machine  to  a  neighbour,  and  he  even  told  me  further  that  they  went  so  far  as  to  say 
that  a  man  who  had  a  mowing  machine,  they  would  permit  him  to  use  it,  but  he  was 
not  to  lend  it  or  send  it  out  on  hire.  Then  his  house  was  burnt  down  because  he  does 

lend  it. 

20.378.  Is  that  the  whole  conversation  ? — Oh,  no. 

20.379.  Is  that  the  conversation  you  wish  to  give  ? — That  is  certainly  the  kernal 
of  it. 

20.380.  I  do  not  want  to  appear  to  be  interrupting  you.  Have  you  given  the 
whole  of  it? — I  have  given  the  substance  of  the  conversation. 

20.381.  Now  did  you  know  that  moonlighters  existed  and  carried  out  their  raids 
long  before  the  formation  of  either  National  or  Land  Leagues  ? — I  never  heard  the 
term  moonlighters  before  the  Land  League  organisation  sprang  up. 

20.382.  By  what  names  did  you  know  these  secret  societies  before  the  existence  of 
the  leagues  ? — Well.  I  remember  when  I  was  a  little  boy  hearing  of  Ribbonmen  ;  such 
an  association  as  Ribbonmen.  I  heard  that  association  named. 

20.383.  What  others? — And  Fenians  later  on. 

20  384.  And  during  the  time  that  you  were  in  the  police  force,  did  you  hear  of 
these  secret  societies  by  these  names  ? — I  have  heard  of  those  names  since  I  was 
a  boy. 

20.385.  Havo  you  never  heard  tho  term  moonlighting  appliod  to  their  raids  before 
the  establishment  of  the  leagues  ? — Never. 

20.386.  In  none  of  the  districts  in  which  you  have  been  ? — In  none  of  the  districts 
in  which  I  have  been  or  before  I  joined  tho  Constabulary  at  all. 

20.387.  I  want  to  ask  you  as  to  one  portion  of  your  district.  I  think  Killorglin  is 
in  your  district,  is  it  not? — No,  it  is  not;  it  is  a  separate  district.  It  is  in  the  same 
county,  but  a  separate  police  district. 
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20.388.  How  far  was  Killorglin  from  the  district  in  which  you  wore  engaged  ? — 
From  Castleisland  I  suppose  it  is  about  13  miles  or  so. 

20.389.  Were  you  acquainted  with  that  district?  —  No,  not  at  all  acquainted 
with  it. 

20.390.  Who  is  acquainted  with  this  district  of  Killorglin? — There  are  several 
people  acquainted  with  it.  There  is  a  district  inspector,  Mr.  Morrison,  who,  I  would 
say,  would  be  acquainted  with  it. 

20.391.  I  have  asked  for  him,  and  I  am  told  he  is  not  here.  Give  me  the  names  of 
some  others  ? — His  head  constable  should  have  a  knowledge  of  it. 

20.392.  Is  he  here  ? — I  do  not  think  he  is.  I  have  not  seen  him. 

20.393.  Can  you  give  me  the  name  of  any  officer  or  person  connected  with  your 
force  who  is  here,  who  is  acquainted  with  this  district  of  Killorglin  ? — I  cannot.  I  do 
not  know  that  there  is  any  person  here  acquainted  with  that  district. 

20.394.  Do  you  know  enough  of  that  district  to  know  that  in  that  district  exists  one 
of  the  strongest  and  most  influential  branches  of  the  League — did  exist,  rather  I  should 
put  it,  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  influential  branches  of  the  Land  League  ? — I  am 
not  able  to  say  that. 

20.395.  You  do  not  know? — No. 

20.396.  I  put  it  with  regard  to  the  Land  League.  I  put  it  also  with  regard  to  the 
National  League  ? — I  cannot  answer  either  of  the  two  questions,  but  I  have  seen  plenty 
of  moonlighters  in  that  district. 

20.397.  You  say  you  have  seen  plenty  of  moonlighters? — Yes,  at  a  trial  in  Cork. 
I  have  seen  several  batches  of  them  there  from  that  district. 

20.398.  Do  you  suggest  that  there  has  been  outrage  in  that  district  of  Killorglin  ? — 
Well,  there  were,  for  I  saw  men  on  trial  from  that  district  at  Cork. 

20.399.  Do  you  suggest  there  has  ever  been  outrage  in  that  district  of  Killorglin  ? — 
I  am  sure  there  have  been  outrages  n  that  district  of  Killorglin,  because  I  have  seen 
the  men  on  trial  at  the  Cork  Assizes  from  that  district. 

20.400.  Do  you  mean  you  have  known  men  convicted  of  outrage  from  that  district  ? 
Do  you  know  of  men  who  have  been  convicted  of  outrage,  similar  to  the  outrages  of 
which  you  have  been  speaking,  in  Killorglin  ? — I  say  I  have  seen  men  on  trial  in 
court,  some  of  whom  were  convicted  for  outrage  from  that  district. 

20.401.  Give  me  the  name  of  any  person  who  within  your  experience  has  been 
convicted  of  outrage  in  Killorglin  ? — I  cannot  give  you  the  names  now,  because  I  have 
no  record  at  all.  I  merely  saw  them  in  the  dock  at  Cork.  I  know  that  they  were 
from  Killorglin  district  because  Morrison  was  with  me  in  court.  He  was  concerned  in 
the  trial. 

20.402.  Can  you  give  me  the  date  of  any  trial  when  you  suggest  persons  were  tried 
and  convicted  for  outrage  in  Killorglin  ? — I  cannot  give  the  dates  at  present.  I  think 
there  were  some  at  the  winter  assizes  in  1886,  for-  Mr.  Morrison  was  there,  Decem¬ 
ber  1886.  I  am  sure  he  was  there  with  me  at  that  time,  but  other  than  that,  I  know 
nothing  about  Killorglin. 

20.403.  Who  are  the  principal  landowners  in  the  district  in  which  you  were  stationed, 
Listowel  ? — There  is  Lord  Ormathwaite,  Lord  Listowel,  Mr.  Hickey,  Mr.  Collis  Sandes. 

20.404.  Was  Mr.  Sandes  a  landowner  or  an  agent,  or  both? — There  is  a  Mr.  Sandes 
a  landowner  there,  and  a  Mr.  Sandes  a  land  agent  also.  Mr.  Douglas,  Mr.  Wilson 
Gunn,  and  Mr.  Brown.  I  think  those  are  about  the  principal  landowners  in  that  part 
of  the  country. 

20.405.  Did  you  know  Mr.  Sandes  who  was  an  agent  in  that  district  ? — Yes. 

20.406.  Was  he  the  principal  land  agent  in  the  district  of  Listowel  ? — He  is  one  of 
the  principal  land  agents. 

20.407.  Who  is  he  agent  for  ? — He  is  agent  for  Lord  Ormathwaite,  I  know,  and  I 
think  he  is  also  agent  for  Mr.  Collis  Sandes,  if  I  do  not  mistake. 

20.408.  Was  Mr.  Sandes  acting  as  agent  in  that  district  when  you  first  got  there  ? — 
He  was. 

20.409.  When  you  first  got  there  ;  that  would  be  in  1886  ?— Yes. 

20.410.  The  tenants  at  that  time,  I  suppose,  had  taken  advantage  of  the  Land  Court 
to  a  considerable  extent  ? — Some  of  them  had,  as  well  as  I  remember. 

20.411.  Do  you  know  that  a  great  many  of  the  tenants  (take  Lord  Ormath waite’s 
case)  had  taken  advantage  of  the  Land  Court  ? — I  am  not  able  to  tell  you  the  number. 

I  believe  some  of  them  had. 
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20.412.  Do  you  know  any  of  them  by  name  ? — Well,  I  really  cannot  recall  their 
names  now.  I  remember  some  of  them.  The.e  was  a  man  named  Naughton. 

20.413.  I  will  read  some  names  to  you.  Tell  me  if  you  know  these  persons  as  being- 

tenants  of  Lord  Ormath waite’s  : — James  Lynch,  Cornelius  Keane - ? — Give  me  the 

townland. 

20  414.  James  Lynch  of  Tullamore  ? — I  think  Tullamore  is  Lord  Ormathwaite’s 
property. 

20.415.  If  you  will  kindly  answer  and  say  yes,  you  know  them  as  tenants,  I  will 
pass  on.  James  Lynch,  of  Tullamore  ? — I  cannot  say  that. 

20.416.  Cornelius  Keane,  of  Tullamore  ? — I  cannot  say  that. 

20.417.  Daniel  Lyons,  of  Ballyhorgan  ? — I  cannot  remember  Daniel  Lyons. 

20.418.  John  Horgan,  of  the  same  place  ? — I  cannot  remember. 

20.419.  Michael  Rahilly  ? 

( The  President.)  What  is  the  object  of  this  ? 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  My  Lord,  I  want,  if  I  can,  to  get  from  this  gentleman  information 
with  regard  to  the  reductions  of  rent. 

( The  Witness.)  Well,  you  need  not  proceed  any  further. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  Will  you  please  permit  me  to  answer  my  Lord  ? 

(The  Witness.)  I  could  not  give  it  you. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  Will  you  please  permit  me  to  answer  my  Lord.  I  was  anxious  to 
obtain  from  him  information  with  regard  to  reduction  of  rent.  I  cannot  lose  sight, 
my  Lord,  however  irregular  the  interruption  was,  of  his  statement  that  he  knows 
nothing  whatever  about  it.  Therefore  I  will  not  trouble  your  Lordship  further  with 
it.  We  shall  have  other  opportunities,  I  have  no  doubt. 

(The  President.)  Yes. 

20.420.  (Mr.  Lockwood.)  But  you  must  not  think,  because  I  adopt  it,  that  I  approve 
of  your  interruption  ? — Well,  it  was  really  to  save  you  the  trouble  that  I  did  it. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  I  think  that  is  all  I  have  to  ask  you. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Asquith. 

20.421.  You  came  to  Listowel  in  August  1886  ? — Yes. 

20.422.  And,  as  I  understand,  you  were  only  in  the  district  nine  months  ?— About 
that.  That  was  up  to  May  1887. 

20.423.  Had  you  up  to  that  time  had  any  previous  experience  as  a  police  officer  of 
Kerry  or  of  the  south  of  Irelaud? — No. 

20.424.  Had  you  been  entirely  in  Ulster  ? — Yes,  in  Ulster  and  Dublin. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  IIarrinqton. 

20.425.  You  stated  that  you  knew  no  organisation  except  the  Land  League  to  pass 
resolutions  against  the  payment  of  rents.  Can  you  tell  me  any  instance  where  you 
have  known  a  branch  of  the  National  League  to  pass  such  a  resolution? — I  should  like 
you  to  ask  the  question  again,  Mr.  Harrington,  please. 

20.426.  You  stated,  I  think,  in  reply  to  the  Attorney-General,  that  you  knew  no  or¬ 
ganization  to  pass  resolutions  against  the  payment  of  rent  except  the  National  League  ? 
— I  did  not  use  those  words. 

20.427.  What? — I  never  used  those  words. 

(The  President.)  I  think  the  expression  was  preaching.” 

(Mr.  Harrington.)  Yes,  my  Lord.  I  will  use  the  word  “  preaching.” 

20.428.  Did  you,  in  reply  to  the  Attorney-General,  say  that  you  knew  no  organization 
except  the  National  League  that  was  preaching  against  the  payment  of  rent  ? — 'I  es, 
and  I  would  say  the  same  again. 

20.429.  You  did  say  that  ? — I  say  that  I  did  not  use  the  word.  You  said  “  preach¬ 
ing  against  the  payment  of  rent.”  '  I  did  not  remember  that  particular  form,  paying 
of  rent  ”  :  that  would  moan  all  rent. 

20.430.  Exactly  ;  and  that  is  precisely  iny  objection  to  the  Attorney’s- General’s 
question.  I  do  not  think  the  question  was  quite  fair  as  regards  the  National  League. 
Now,  can  you  point  to  any  definite  instance  in  which  you  knew  the  National  League 
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or  any  branch  of  the  National  League,  to  preach  against  the  payment  of  rent  ? — Oh,  I 
cannot  call  to  mind  any  resolution  at  the  present  time  saying  about  the  payment  of 
rent ;  but  I  have  known  resolutions  passed  or  heard  of  them  at  least  and  read  them  in 
the  paper  at  the  time  about  rents  should  not  be  paid  unless  reductions  were  got  and  all 
that  kind  of  thing,  and  the  “  No  Rent  ”  manifesto  ;  I  course,  I  remember  that  document 
appearing. 

20.431.  We  are  speaking  now  of  the  National  League.  Are  you  aware  the  National 
League  was  not  established  at  the  time  of  the  “  No  Rent”  manifesto  ? — Well,  I  am  not 
able  exactly  to  say  whether  it  was  established  at  the  time  or  not.  I  have  no  record  of 
the  time  ;  but  I  remember  the  document. 

20.432.  But  I  suppose  you  know  something  of  the  public  events  taking  place  in  the 
country.  Have  you  any  knowledge  whether  the  National  League  was  established  after 
the  “  No  Rent  ”  manifesto  or  before  it? — Well,  I  really  cannot  tell  you  the  time. 

20.433.  In  any  districts  you  have  been  in  in  Kerry,  can  you  point  to  any  instance  of 
a  resolution  adopted  at  the  branch  of  the  League  preaching  against  the  payment  of 
rent  ? — I  cannot. 

20.434.  Can  you  point  to  any  resolution  adopted  at  a  branch  of  the  League  as 
distinguished  from  meetings  of  the  tenants  themselves  ? — I  cannot. 

20.435.  Listen  to  my  question  for  a  moment.  Can  you  point  to  any  instance  of  a 
resolution  adopted  at  a  branch  of  the  League  as  distinguished  from  a  meeting  of  the 
tenants  on  a  particular  estate  where  the  resolution  preached  against  the  payment  of 
rent  without  reduction  ? — I  am  not  able  to  recall  to  memory  one  at  the  present  time. 
I  have  no  record  of  it  here.  I  am  not  able  to  point  to  it. 

20.436.  When  you  went  to  Listowel,  you  said,  I  think,  you  found  the  district  pretty 
disturbed  ? — It  was. 

20.437.  Ho  you  know  Mr.  George  Sandes  of  Listowel  ? — Yes. 

20.438.  How  long  have  you  ascertained  that  Mr.  George  Sandes  has  been  under 
police  protection  ? — He  has  been  under  protection — I  do  not  remember  the  time,  but 
I  know  he  was  under  protection  since  I  went  there,  and  I  left  him  under  police 
protection. 

20.439.  Will  you  swear  the  records  of  the  barrack  do  not  show  he  was  under  police 
protection  in  1871  ? — Oh,  I  could  not  tell  you,  Mr.  Harrington;  I  never  looked  into  the 
question.  I  am  sure  the  records  would  show. 

^  20,440.  You  said  something  about  carrying  out  the  behests  of  the  National  League. 
Can  you  point  to  any  single  definite  instance  where  you  heard,  by  information,  that 
the  National  League  directed  moonlighters,  or  any  other  persons,  to  commit  an 
outrage  ? — Oh,  no. 

20.441.  Even  by  secret  information  ?— Oh,  no;  “directed,”  I  should  certainly 

say  not.  J 

20.442.  You  have  no  instance  now,  either  in  Castleisland  or  in  Listowel,  where,  even 
by  private,  information,  you  ever  learned  the  fact  that  the  National  League  directed 
outrage  ? — Oh,  no. 

20.443.  Your  inference  has  been  drawn  altogether  from  the  occurrence  and  the  fact 
of  the  outrage  being  connected  with  the  agrarian  question,  while  the  National  League 
meetings  were  also  connected  with  the  agrarian  question  ?— Well,  they  followed”  so 
regularly  upon  the  usual  lines  upon  which  the  resolutions,  and  the  speeches,  and  the 
general  drift  of  their  language  followed.  They  followed  directly  upon  that  path. 

20.444.  And  it  is  merely  an  inference  of  your  own,  but  founded  upon  no  informa¬ 
tion  ? — It  is  an  inference  of  my  own,  founded  upon  my  observation. 

20.445.  I  asked  the  question  “  upon  no  information  ”  ? — Oh,  no. 

20,  ±46.  You  were  asked  early  in  your  examination  by  the  Attorney -General  whether 
you  ever  knew  any  instance  of  persons  being  threatened  or  injured  for  the  taking  of 
evicted  farms,  and  you  carefully  guarded  yourself,  I  think,  in  your  answer  that  it  °did 
not  come  under  your  own  observation.  Now,  did  you  know  of  instances  of  that  kind 
before  the  Land  League  or  National  League  were  established  in  Ireland? — Well,  the 
only  instance  I  ever  can  remember,  as  long  as  I  remember — when  I  was  a  little  boy, 

I  remember  one  brother  taking  a  farm. 

20,44/.  From  which  another  brother  had  been  evicted? — Of  which  his  brother,  I 
believe,  was  the  joint  owner,  and  I  remember  that  man  being  shot. 
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20.448.  When  was  that  ? — That  was  when  I  was  a  little  boy ;  I  do  not  remember 
at  all. 

20.449.  I  do  not  mind  asking  you  the  time  when  you  were  a  little  boy.  Will  you 
tell  us  where  it  occurred  ? — It  occurred  in  the  county  Longford,  a  great  many  years 
ago. 

20.450.  You  know  something  of  the  county  of  Longford :  that  is  pretty  near 
Roscommon,  I  believe  ? — It  is  a  border  county. 

20.451.  Do  you  remember  anything  of  the  shooting  of  Mr.  Young  there  in  1878  ? — 
No,  I  do  not. 

20.452.  You  do  not  remember  that  you  heard  it? — No,  I  do  not  remember  that  I 
ever  heard  of  it. 

20.453.  You  did  not  know  Mr.  Young  ? — No. 

20.454.  He  was  not  connected  with  the  district? — No,  I  never  heard  of  the  name 
till  you  mentioned  it. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Davitt. 

20.455.  Were  you  in  county  Down  in  1880  ? — Yes  ;  I  left  it  in  1880.  I  left  it  in 
March  1880,  I  think. 

20.456.  Do  you  know  whether  there  was  any  tenants’  association  of  any  kind  in 
county  Down  in  those  years  ? — No. 

20.457.  Farmers’  association? — No,  not  to  my  knowledge. 

20.458.  Did  you  attend  any  meeting  that  I  addressed  in  county  Down  in  1880  ? — 
No,  Mr.  Davitt,  I  did  not. 

20,459  Did  you  hear  that  I  had  addressed  meetings  there  in  Downpatrick  ?— Well, 
it  was  after  I  left  it. 

20.460.  In  1880  ? — You  never  addressed  them  while  I  was  there.  I  am  sure  you 
were  not  there,  or  I  should  have  remembered  it.  I  remember  your  addressing  a 
meeting  in  Castleisland. 

20.461.  That  was  afterwards  ? — That  was  afterwards. 

20.462.  Before  you  left  county  Down,  did  you  hear  I  had  established  the  Land 
League  in  the  county  ? — I  did  not. 

20.463.  Of  course  you  do  not  deny  that  the  Land  League  did  exist  in  county  Down 
in  1880  ? — I  heard  of  it,  and  saw  something  in  the  papers  of  it.  I  was  out  of  the 
county. 

20.464.  And  heard  also  of  speeches  being  delivered  by  Land  Leaguers  in  the  county 
of  Down  ? — Yes,  I  think  I  remember  reading  a  speech  of  yours  at  Newry. 

20.465.  With  reference  to  Kerry,  you  say  you  attribute  lawlessness  to  the  number 
and  the  activity  of  the  Leagues  ?  —  That  was  not  my  answer. 

20.466.  I  beg  your  pardon  if  I  have  misinterpreted  your  answer  ;  but  I  understood 
you  to  say  that? — No,  I  did  not  use  those  words  at  all. 

20.467.  With  reference  to  this  house  which  was  burnt,  I  think  you  said  it  was 
insured  ? — One  of  the  houses  was  insured  :  Connelly’s  house. 

20.468.  And  he  got  90 l.  from  the  presentment  sessions  ? — -He  was  awarded,  I  have 
it  here,  100 1. 

20.469.  (Mr.  Lockwood.)  Just  read  it — 100?.? — I  have  it  here,  “  Awarded  100?.  at 
the  presentment  sessions.” 

20.470.  (Mr.  Davitt.)  Did  he  also  get  the  insurance  ? — I  cannot  tell  you  that. 

20.471.  Did  you  inquire? — 1  did.  I  think  I  inquired  at  the  time.  There  was  some 
trouble  about  it. 

20.472.  Was  the  inquiry  in  consequence  of  any  suspicion  you  had  that  thero  was  a 
personal  motive  in  the  case  of  arson  ? — Well,  it  eame  under  my  knowledge  at  the  time 
I  was  inquiring  into  it  that  it  was  insured.  Mr.  Connelly  told  mo  it  was  insured. 

20.473.  Did  you  suspect  that  the  owner  had  anything  to  do,  or  any  of  his  rolativos, 
with  the  firing  of  the  house? — Well,  I  did  not,  because  I  saw  the  whole  place  consumed. 
The  man  had  not  a  place  to  put  his  head,  except  in  an  old  cow-house  where  he  was 
living.  . 

20.474.  What  would  be  the  value  of  the  house? — It  was  a  very  fine  house. 
Mr.  Connelly’s  house  was  certainly  a  beautiful  house. 

20.475.  That  is  a  beautiful  house  for  a  farmer  ? — Oh,  it  was  a  fine  house, 
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20.476.  For  a  farmer? — I  understand  it  was  originally  inhabited  by  some  gentleman 
who  lived  there  before — a  nice  cottage. 

20.477.  You  said,  with  reference  to  an  event  on  the  9th  of  October  1886,  that  some 
cattle  were  seized  by  a  crowd,  and  you  did  not  call  that  an  outrage.  You  called  it  an 
occurrence  ? — Yes. 

20.478.  What  is  the  difference  between  an  occurrence  and  an  outrage  ? — I  really 
have  not  that  list  with  me  here. 

20.479.  Rescued  from  the  sheriff  by  a  crowd? — Yes. 

20.480.  You  did  not  report  that  as  an  outrage? — No. 

20.481.  You  called  it  an  occurrence  ? — Yes,  if  I  saw  the  sheet  now  I  should  be  able 
to  tell  you  the  names,  and  all  of  it. 

20.482.  How  do  you  distinguish  between  an  occurrence  of  this  kind,  which  is  taking 
property  from  the  sheriff,  and  what  you  call  an  outrage  ?— Well,  there  at  that  time 
there  were  squabbles  between  the  bailiffs  and  the  crowds  almost  daily.  There  were 
rescues  and  all  that  kind  of  thing,  and  attempted  rescues,  and  they  were  going  on  so, 
that  we  did  not  look  upon  some  of  them  as  very  grave. 

20.483.  Not  an  attack  upon  a  sheriff? — Not  an  attack  upon  the  sheriff,  but  a  rescue 
of  the  things  the  sheriff’s  bailiff  would  have  under  seizure. 

20.484.  That  amounts  to  an  attack  on  an  officer  of  the  law  ? — It  does. 

20.485.  And  you  call  it  an  occurrence  ? — Yes ;  I  call  it  an  occurrence.  They  were 
frequently  happening.  We  did  not  pay  much  attention  to  them  sometimes. 

20.486.  You  say  the  outrages  increased  in  Castleisland,  or  in  your  district  after 
1886  ? — Oh,  no,  I  did  not  say  that. 

20.487.  Listowel  ? — No,  I  did  not  say  that. 

20.488.  I  beg  your  pardon,  in  Castleisland  probably  ? — No,  I  did  not  say  that 
word  of  either  district. 

20.489.  You  did  not?— No. 

20.490.  You  know  nothing  of  the  condition  of  the  district  before  you  went  there  ? — 
Yes,  I  do,  here  is  the  record. 

20.491.  You  know  that  outrages  increased  after  1880  in  the  Castleisland  district? 
— Oh,  yes,  certainly. 

20.492.  4  hat  is  the  point  I  want  to  get  at.  The  police  force  increased  very  much 
also,  did  not  it? — So  I  understand. 

20.493.  Then  it  follows  that  the  outrages  increased  in  proportion  to  the  increase  in 
the  police  force  ? — I  rather  think  the  reverse.  I  think  the  police  force  increased  with 
the  outrages. 

20.494.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  outrages  increased  and  the  police  force  increased  at  the 
same  time  ? — Yes,  I  think  the  increase  of  the  outrages  rather  set  the  example. 

20.495.  I  do  not  attribute  the  increase  of  the  outrages  to  the  police,  but  it  is  a  fact  ? 
It  is  a  fact  that  increase  of  police  followed  on  increase  of  outrage. 

20.496.  You  said  something  about  ihe  avowed  objects  of  the  League.  Did  you 
ever  read  the  Constitution  of  the  Land  League  ? — Never. 

20.497.  Did  you  ever  read  its  rules  ? — Never. 

20.498.  Then  you  never  took  any  trouble  to  ascertain  what  the  real  object  of  the 
League  was  ? — I  never  read  the  constitution.  I  never  read  the  constitution  or  the 
rules  of  the  League.  I  only  gathered  it  from  the  speeches. 

20.499.  I  suppose  you  are  aware  that  the  Legislature  has  passed  some  remedial 
laws  for  the  tenant  farmers  of  Ireland  during  the  last  10  years  ? — Yes. 

20.500.  Do  you  think  this  legislation  was  brought  about  or  hastened  in  any  way  by 
the  existence  of  the  League  in  Ireland  ? — Well,  I  think  the  League  certainly  made  the 
crisis  more  acute. 

20.501.  The  League  had  something  to  do  with  hastening  this  legislation? — Well,  in 
that  way  I  think  they  had. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Biggar. 

20.502.  Moybella  is  in  your  district  ? — It  was  in  Listowel  when  I  was  there. 

20.503.  And  are  you  aware  that  in  Moybella  two  outrages  took  place  in  June  of 
1880  ? — I  cannot  call  them  two  outrages. 

20.504.  In  what  month? — June  1880.  I  see  an  outrage  here  recorded  in  June  1880 
in  that  place,  Moybella. 

20.505.  Will  you  read  it,  please,  the  observation  ? — It  is  headed — “  Firing  into 
“  dwelling  and  administering  unlawful  oaths.  Serious  assault.  Robbery  of  arms. 
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“  John  Horgan,  farmer,  44;  Edmund  Horgan,  32,  farmer,  on  the  8th  of  June  1880. 
“  Agrarian. b  On  the  22nd  of  June,  Michael  Horgan  evicted  Patrick  McNamara  for 
“  non-payment  of  rent.  Edmund  Horgan  and  his  brother  John  went  to  live  in  the 
“  house.  On  morning  of  28th  June,  a  party  of  20  men,  three  of  them  armed  and 
“  disguised,  entered  the  house  and  fired  two  shots  into  it.  On  admittance  being 
“  refused,  they  burst  in  the  door,  dragged  out  the  Horgans,  tying  John  with  a  rope, 

“  placed  them  on  their  knees,  and  swore  them  not  to  enter  the  house  again  or  take 
“  possession.  John  received  three  wounds  on  the  head.  Edmund  was  severely  beaten 
“  about  the  head  and  body,  and  the  Horgans  were  expelled.  The  party  replaced 
“  McNamara  in  possession,  after  which  the  party  left,  taking  Horgans  gun  and 
“  ammunition  with  them.  Accused,  acquitted  at  Cork  winter  assises.”  That  is  the 
record. 

20.506.  Do  you  happen  to  know  when  the  first  Land  League  branch  was  formed  in 
the  county  of  Kerry  ? — I  could  not  tell  you. 

20.507.  Do  not  you  happen  to  know  that  in  October  1880,  five  months  after  these 
outrages  took  place,  the  first  branch  was  formed  in  the  county  ? — I  really  cannot  tell 
you  when  the  first  branch  was  formed. 

20.508.  Well,  we  have  proof  coming.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  a  question  or  two 
also.  You  use  the  expression  here  to-day,  carrying  out  the  behests  of  the  League, 
that  is  to  say,  that  the  moonlighters  carried  out  the  behests  of  the  League.  Did  you 
hear  the  evidence  of  Inspector  Davis  yesterday  ? — I  heard  some  of  it. 

20.509.  Did  you  notice  that  he  used  exactly  the  same  words  in  giving  his  evidence 
that  you  did  ? — Well,  I  did  not  notice  that. 

20.510.  Then  you  and  he  did  not,  I  suppose,  arrange  beforehand  what  your  evidence 
would  be  ? — No,  Mr.  Biggar,  we  did  not. 

20.511.  Is  not  it  the  case  that  the  members  of  the  Land  League  are  principally 
confined  to  the  farming  class  and  shopkeepers  ?— I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Land 
League. 

20.512.  No,  the  National  League.  The  National  League  members,  are  they  not 
usually  belonging  to  the  farming  class  and  the  shopkeeping  class  ? — Yes. 

20.513.  The  labourers,  as  a  rule,  are  not  members  of  the  National  League? — Well,  I 
could  not  tell  you  that. 

20.514.  What  is  your  opinion  ? — Well,  I  do  not  know  whether  they  are  members  or 
not,  but  I  have  known  them  attending  the  meetings  there. 

20.515.  Open  air  meetings  ? — No,  meetings  that  were  reported  in  the  papers.  I 
have  seen  reference  made  to  labourers  attending  there,  and  some  questions  being 
brought  before  the  League  and  that. 

20.516.  That  is  a  different  thing.  Your  statement  conveys  the  idea  that  these  labourers 
went  in  more  in  the  form  of  a  deputation  to  the  branch  of  the  League,  and  not  in  the 
capacity  of  members  of  the  League  ? — I  cannot  tell  you  whether  they  are  members 

or  not. 

20.517.  But  you  gave  evidence  here  with  regard  to  these  mowing  machines.  Do 
you  think  that  is  more  a  question  in  which  the  labourers  would  be  interested  than 
in  which  the  farmers  would  be  interested  ? — I  think  the  farmers  whose  houses  were 
burnt  were  deeply  interested. 

20.518.  Interested  in  one  direction,  but  do  not  you  think,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that 
the  farmers  would  be  more  likely  as  a  class  to  try  and  get  cheap  means  of  cutting 
down  their  crop,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  labourers  would  be  desirous  of  getting 
as  much  employment  as  possible,  and  that  these  machines  should  not  be  used  ? — I  think 
that  is  reasonable. 

20.519.  Therefore  you  do  not  think  certainly  that  the  members  of  the  National 
League  who  are  farmers  would  be  at  all  likely  to  encourage  these  outrages  for  the  use 
of  these  machines? — Well,  I  am  sure  they  would  not.  A  man  who  had  a  machine 
would  not  encourage  it,  at  all  events. 

20.520.  Was  not  there  a  great  soreness  among  the  labourers  on  this  subject.  Was 
not  thero  a  great  deal  of  agitation  among  the  labourers,  as  a  class,  on  the  subject  of 
mowing  machines  and  reaping  machines? — Not  that  1  have  heard. 

20.521.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  one  question,  with  regard  to  a  question  asked  you 
yesterday,  in  which  you  contradicted  my  allegation,  or  at  least  conveyed  a  dilferent 
idea  from  what  I  thought  you  ought  to  do,  with  regard  to  tho  question  of  paymont  of 
witnesses  in  favour  of  prisoners,  now  is  not  it  the  case  that  tho  custom  is  to  pay  the 
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railway  fare  to  the  Assizes,  and  then  pay  the  sustenance  expenses,  the  other  expenses, 
after  the  Assizes  are  over  ?  Is  not  that  the  custom  ? — The  sustenance  is  paid  when 
the  particular  case  in  which  the  witness  is  concerned  terminates.  They  could  not  pay 
the  maintenance  before.  You  asked  me,  was  not  the  maintenance  paid  afterwards  ? 
Certainly  it  is.  It  could  not  be  paid  in  advance. 

20.522.  Then  in  point  of  fact,  if  the  Assizes  lasts  for  a  considerable  time,  the 
witnesses  have  to  be  supported  either  by  the  prisoners,  or  some  one  on  their  behalf  or 
by  the  witnesses  themselves  till  the  case  comes  on  for  trial  ? — No,  I  do  not  know  how 
that  would  be.  Usually  the  lodging  house  keeper  is  aware  of  the  arrangement  you 
know,  and  does  it  at  a  certain  sum  per  head.  I  have  seen  the  lodging  house  keepers 
attend  at  the  office  of  the  Crown  Solicitor,  and  receive  their  money  there.  The  Crown 
Solicitor  pays  it  to  the  witness,"  and  he  pays  it  over. 

20.523.  If  a  person  had  credit  he  could  get  on  very  well,  but  if  he  had  no  credit  he 
must  depend  on  some  other  means  of  living  ? — Well,  I  have  never  known  any  case 
to  arise. 


Re-examined  by  Sir  H.  James. 

20.524.  Give  me  the  date  again  of  that  Moybella  outrage  ?  The  first  ? — I  see  it 
here,  the  27th  of  June  1880. 

20.525.  Have  you  any  entry  as  to  when  the  first  outrage  took  place  with  regard  to 
any  mowing  machines.  You  have  been  asked  by  Mr.  Biggar  as  to  these  mowing 
machine  outrages  ?  Can  you  give  me  from  any  source  the  date  of  the  first  mowing 
machine  outrage  ? — Yes,  this  is  the  first  one  I  am  acquainted  with. 

20.526.  The  mowing  machine? — It  is  the  burning.  The  mowing  machine  question 
arose. 

20.527.  Is  that  the  date  you  mention,  the  27th  of  June  ? — The  22nd  of  August. 

20.528.  Iam  asking  you  first  of  Moybella.  You  gave  me  the  27th  of  June? — 
1880? 

20.529.  Yes.  Hoes  that  refer  to  a  mowing  machine  outrage  ? — No. 

20.530.  Give  me  the  first  mowing  machine  outrage.  That,  I  understand  you,  is 
August  ? — The  first  I  am  acquainted  with  was  August  1886.  There  may  be  some 
between  this  and  that. 

20.531.  Up  to  that  time  had  you  heard  in  any  county  in  Ireland  of  the  labourers 

at  all  destroying  mowing  machines  or  committing  outrages  on  account  of  their  use  ? _ 

Not  that  I  remember. 

20.532.  I  think  the  date  has  been  given  to  you  of  October  1880,  when  the  first  Land 
League  branch  was  established  ? — Yes,  I  understand  that  is  the  date. 

20.533.  Was  there  a  meeting  in  Beaufort  in  May  1880  to  your  knowledge,  or  not? 
— I  cannot  say. 

20.534.  You  have  been  asked  as  to  the  difference  between  this  occurrence  and  the 
outrage,  when  the  cattle  were  seized.  Was  any  violence  used  when  the  cattle  were 
rescued  ? — If  I  saw  that  sheet  I  should  be  able  to  tell  you. 

20.535.  I  do  not  think  it  is  very  material.  If  personal  violence  was  not  used,  and 
cattle  were  rescued,  would  that  be,  according  to  you,  an  occurrence  or  an  outrage  ? — 
That  would  be  one  of  those  things  which  would  not  be  recorded  as  an  outrage. 

20.536.  Because  there  was  no  violence  ? — Because  there  was  no  personal  violence 
used. 


John  Shea  sworn,  examined  by  Mr.  Murphy. 

20.537.  Were  you  for  some  30  years  a  workman  to  Mrs.  Mary  Rice  ? — Yes. 

20.538.  I  think  she  held  a  farm  at  Ballymaquin,  Kerry  ? — She  did. 

20.539.  Was  she  evicted  by  her  landlord  in  1883  or  about  that  time  ? — I  could  not 
tell  you  whether  she  was. 

20.540.  Do  you  remember  her  being  evicted  ? — I  remember  the  time  she  left  it. 

20.541.  Was  Mr.  Timothy  O’Connor  the  landlord  ? — Yes. 

20.542.  Did  he  keep  you  on  as  a  workman  ? — He  did. 

20.543.  In  June  1886,  when  you  were  gone  to  bed,  did  you  hear  a  rapping  at  the 
door? — I  did. 

20.544.  Did  you  open  the  door  ? — The  door  was  opened. 
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20.545.  And  did  two  men  come  in  in  disguise  ? — Yes. 

20.546.  Had  they  any  gun  or  revolver  with  them  ? — They  had. 

20.547.  What  did  they  say  to  you  ? — They  asked  me  why  did  I  work  for  Mr. 
O’Connor. 

20.548.  What  did  you  do  ? — I  said  I  had  no  other  way  of  supporting  myself  only  to 
work,  and  I  had  worked  all  my  lifetime  on  the  farm. 

20.549.  What  do  you  say  further.  Did  you  say  what  you  would  do  if  they  let  you 
alone  ? — I  told  them  I  would  leave  if  they  let  me  alone. 

20.550.  What  did  they  say  then  ? — They  told  me  not  to  leave. 

20.551.  But  what  were  you  to  do  about  working? — They  only  fired  a  shot  at  me 
and  walked  out  of  doors. 

20.552.  Fortunately,  I  think  they  did  not  hit  you? — No. 

20.553.  But  you  were  not  to  leave  the  house,  I  think  you  said  ? — Yes. 

{Mr.  Lockwood.)  He  did  not  say  that. 

20.554.  {The  President.)  He  did  not  finish  it.  “  Not  to  leave  ”  was  what  he  said  ? — 
Not  to  leave. 

20.555.  {Mr.  Murphy.)  What  was  it  you  were  not  to  leave  ?  Did  they  say  ? — They 
told  me  not  to  leave. 

20.556.  Not  to  leave  what? — Not  to  leave  the  house. 

20.557.  Did  you  say  that  you  were  not  to  work.  I  think  I  heard  you  say  so. 

{Mr.  Lockwood.)  He  said  that. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  I  ask  no  question. 

Eugene  Sheehy  sworn,  examined  by  Mr.  Murphy. 

20.558.  Where  do  you  live  ? — Kerry. 

20.559.  What  part  of  Kerry  ? — The  Crossways,  within  a  mile  of  the  Causeway. 

20.560.  Did  you  know  John  O’Connell  ? — Yes. 

20.561.  W7ho  was  a  farmer  there  ? — I  did. 

20.562.  Was  there  an  auction  at  his  place? — There  was. 

20.563.  Did  you  buy  some  of  the  hay  ? — I  did. 

20.564.  Shortly  after  that,  did  a  party  of  men  come  to  the  house  at  one  in  the 
morning  ? — Yes,  sir,  from  one  to  two. 

20.565.  Was  that  in  the  month  of  July  1886  ? — I  think  so,  sir. 

20.566.  Did  they  call  you  by  name  ? — They  did. 

20.567.  Were  you  in  bed  ? — I  was. 

20.568.  What  happened  when  they  called  you  ? — They  told  me  to  give  over  the  hay, 
or  if  not,  I  would  suffer  for  it. 

20.569.  Did  they  fire  into  the  house  ? — They  did. 

20.570.  Were  you  hit  or  not  ? — No,  I  was  not. 

20.571.  Was  the  bullet  found  the  next  day  there? — There  was  two  of  them  found 
there. 

20.572.  On  that  same  night,  was  your  horse’s  ear  cut  severely  ? — It  was. 

20.573.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  saw  them  or  not  ? — No,  I  did  not. 

20.574.  Did  you  see  any  notice  posted  about  the  house? — Never. 

20.575.  After  this,  I  believe  you  joined  the  League.  Did  you  join  the  League  ? — I 
joined  it  before. 

20.576.  Joined  it  before  ? — Yes. 

20.577.  Is  it  one  of  the  rules  of  the  League  that  a  man  is  not  to  buy  hay  on  an 
evicted  farm  ? — Shure,  that  I  could  not  tell  you,  sir. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  R.  T.  Reid. 

20.578.  I  understand  you  belonged  to  the  League  before? — Yes. 

20.579.  And  since? — Yes. 

20.580.  And  at  the  time  ? — At  that  time,  sir. 

20.581.  As  far  as  you  know,  you  and  the  League  are  good  friends? — Oh  !  certainly. 

20.582.  And  always  have  been  ? — Always,  I  believe. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  And,  I  hope,  always  will  bo. 
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Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Lockwood. 

20,583  With  regard  to  this,  was  Daniel  O’Connell  the  person  who  was  evicted  bv  a 
cousin  of  his  ? — I  think  not.  J 


was. 


20,584.  Was  he  evicted  by  a  man  named  Kearney,  Tom  Kearney  ?— Oh,  yes,  sir  he 


way°be8twel  them^  ^  C°USin  ?~N°’  1  d°  “0t  there  ™  any  friendstiP  in  the 

20,586.  You  do  not  know  that  there  was  any  relationship  between  them  ? _ I  think 

not. 

2°,587.  Do  yon  remember  that  after  the  eviction,  that  O’Connell  was  frequently 

baS«“Jbab°u‘  be  P™m,SeS  from  wtict  he  had  been  evicted  ? — Certainly  be  was 17 
20,588.  You  know  he  was  ? — He  lived  convenient  to  it.  ^ 

2?>6a8?9'  tG  c??8tan%  hanging  about  this  farm  from  which  he  had  been 

evicted  ?— That  I  could  not  tell  you. 

20  590.  Can  you  tell  me  this;  what  was  the  feeling  in  that  district  amon?  the 

people;  was  the  feeling  with  Thomas  Kearney,  or  was  it  with  the  conquered Well 
that  1  could  not  say.  M  *  yix» 

20.591.  Were  there  some  who  took  one  side,  and  some  that  took  another  -  is  that 

Kelt’s  sTdr  680™’  1  "*  8ay’  1  a”  **  SUre  tWe  -s  more  for 

20.592.  There  were  more  for  Kearney’s  side  ? — Yes. 

•  1  suPP08e’  0X1  the  otber  band,  there  were  some  that  were  for  Connell’s 

side  ?— There  was  more  for  Kearney  too.  onnen  s 

20,594  Did  party  feeling  run  pretty  high  between  them  about  this  ?— I  did  not  see 
any  great  difference  between  them.  60 

d0  you  ffiean  by  that?-The 

Mr2M!jnreyh  of  Tr6alet?y  ^  Wh°  ^  aU°tionee,->  do  -member?- 
20,597 .  Is  he  a  National  Leaguer  ? — I  suppose  he  is 

i  ot  the  Tralee  BrancV8  not  he’ or  was  at  ooe 

I  WnothingTalfaZuta  *°  *  C°nneCted  wi‘k  th®  Nati°nal  W^-No,  sir, 
20,600.  I  understood  you  to  say  just  now  in  answer  to  my  question  you  knew 
n“£owa“g  aw  L°agUe  ?-Tbere  was  about  10  between  ns.  |  do 

Re-examined  by  Sir  H.  James. 

on  cnl  nVhen  did  y  n11  first  j°in  tbe  Lea^e  That  I  do  not  remember, 
ear  02  '  a"  "°U  te '  me  wbat  year  11  was  ■ — 1  suppose  it  was  four  or  five 

Lo°w6EhIaNaSaiLeaLgaed  LeagU6’  °r  ^  ^  ***  *  d° 

20,604.  What  did  you  pay  ? — One  shilling. 

Th?re  re-T®  qUeSti°D  tha,*  d?es  not  arise  out  of  the  cross-examination  of 

Mr.  Lockwood.  Did  you  give  up  the  hay  after  that  visit  you  had  at  the  house  * _ I 

aid  ot  course. 

20,606.  You  gave  it  up  ? — I  did. 

haffpfnny  Did  ^  ^  J°Ur  m°“e7  tbat  7°U  Paid  I  did  not;  not  a 

S  “°.w  m"®b  did  y°u  pay  ‘be  hay  ?— Oh,  I  paid  no  money  for  the  hay. 

zu,buy.  it  is  probable,  you  are  quite  sure,  you  got  none  back  then  ? _ Yes. 

Mary  Regan  sworn,  examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson. 

20,610.  Are  you  the  daughter  of  John  Regan  ?— Yes. 

Cork  ?— Y^d  Le  HVe  ^  a  PkCe  Called  Linnar’  near  Lrinagh  Leap,  in  the  county  of 
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20  612.  Were  there  two  farmers  in  that  neighbourhood  called  Bryan  and  Sullivan  ? — 
Yes. 

20.613.  Was  your  father  a  sub-tenant  on  Sullivan’s  land  ? — Yes,  he  was  a  tenant  with 
Sullivan. 

20.614.  Was  Sullivan  evicted  ? — Yes. 

20  615.  About  what  time  was  Sullivan  evicted  ? — Eight  years  last  April. 

20.616.  Did  your  father  continue  on  Sullivan’s  farm,  after  Sullivan  was  evicted  ? 
Did  your  father  continue  to  reside  on  his  farm  ? — Yes,  he  had  the  same  farm  that  he 
had  from  Sullivan,  and  a  little  more  advance. 

20.617.  Did  the  landlord,  after  Sullivan’s  eviction,  give  to  your  father  some  land,  m 

addition  to  what  he  had  before  ? — Yes. 

20.618.  Was  the  additional  land  part  of  Sullivan’s  farm  ? — Yes. 

20^619.  Now,  up  to  that  time — the  time  that  your  father  got  part  of  Sullivan's 
land,’  after  the  eviction,  was  your  father  popular  in  the  district  and  on  good  terms 

with  your  neighbours  ? — Yes.  . 

20.620.  After  he  got  this  land,  did  you  see  any  change  in  the  way  your  neighbours 
behaved  to  you? — Well,  there  was  a  little  difference  with  a  few  of  them.  A  few  of 

them  we  noticed  a  change  in.  , 

20.621.  Do  you  romombGr  ono  night — did  you  sgg  uny  of  tho  foncos  on  your  fath.Gr  s 

farm  taken  down  ? — On  Christmas  Day  before  he  was  shot. 

20.622.  When  was  that  ?— That  was  on  Friday.  He  told  me  when  he  came  home — 


he  was  out.  ,  _  ,  , 

20.623.  Did  you  see  them  yourself  ?— No,  but  I  saw  a  great  number  of  people 

about  the  place. 

20.624.  On  this  particular  day  ? — Yes. 

20.625.  Were  they  on  your  father’s  farm?— Yes. 

20.626.  How  many  were  there  ? — There  were  up  to  30  of  them  there. 

20.627.  What  were  they  doing? — They  were  shouting  at  him  that  Christmas  Day, 
and  when  he  came  in  he  told  me  they  were  shouting  at  him. 

20.628.  Did  you  hear  them  yourself  ?— I  heard  them  shouting  and  calling  him 

20.629.  How  many  days  was  that  before  Christmas  Day  ? — The  Christmas  Day ;  it 
was  on  Friday  before  he  was  shot.  He  was  shot  on  a  Tuesday  evening. 

20.630.  Do  you  remember  the  night  he  was  shot  ? — Yes. 

20^631.  Tell  us  how  that  occurred,  did  any  people  come  to  your  house;  where  were 
you  when  he  was  shot  ? — I  was  inside,  at  home. 

20.632.  Where  was  he? — He  was  close  to  the  house  within  two  or  three  yards  of 

the  door. 

20.633.  What  time  of  the  day  was  it  ?— About  5  o  clock  m  the  evening. 

20.634.  Was  it  dark ;  I  suppose  it  was  at  that  time  ? — Dusk,  sir ;  yes,  getting 

dark. 

20.635.  Did  you  hear  any  noise? — No  noise,  until  I  heard  the  shots. 

20.636.  When  you  heard  the  shot  did  you  run  out  ? — Yes. 

20.637.  And  find  your  father’s  dead  body  there  ? — Yes,  he  was  falling  down  at  the 

end  of  the  house  after  being  shot. 

20.638.  How  many  days  did  you  say  after  Christmas  Day  ? — From  Friday  to 

20.639.  What  day  was  Christmas  Day  ? — Friday.  This  was  Tuesday  after  Christ¬ 
mas  Day.  . 

20.640.  What  year  was  it? — In  the  year  1885,  I  think  it  was. 

20.641.  Are  you  quite  right  in  saying  it  was  eight  years  since  he  got  some  of 
Sullivan’s  land?— Well,  about  eight  years  last  April.  There  were  two  brothers,  and 
the  other  was  out  six  years  last  June. 

20.642.  And  the  second  Sullivan  is  out  six  years? — Yes,  six  years  last  June. 

20.643.  Did  your  father  get  any  of  his  land ;  they  were  joint  tenants  like  ? — He 
was,  to  him,  it  was, — and  he  lent  him  some  money  likewise,  and  he  never  got  a  penny 

of  it  from  him.  . 

20.644.  Do  you  know  the  President  of  the  Band  League  in  that  district,  or  t lie 

National  League  ;  the  head  of  the  League? — No,  sir. 

20  645  Do  you  know  the  Itev.  Mr.  Murray  ? — Yes,  ho  is  not  there  now. 
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20.646.  But  he  was  then  ? — He  was  at  the  present  time  then. 

20.647.  You  mean,  he  was  at  that  time  that  your  father  was  shot  ?— Yes  he  was 

at  that  time.  ’ 

20.648.  Was  he  President  of  the  National  League? — Yes  he  was 

He  iS  the  Pa™h  Priest  of  y°ur  parish  ?-Yes,  he  was' the  parish  priest, 
father  Murray  was  at  the  present  time  then.  r  F 

20  650.  The  night  your  father  was  shot  did  your  mother  go  to  him  ?— I  went  to 
him  the  morning  after  my  father  being  shot. 

station51*  What  did  y°U  g°  t0  him  for?—It  was  my  mother  that  went  to  him  at  the 

oa’2ko'  S?  y0^  F°  to  pim  morning  after  your  father  was  shot  ?— Yes. 

dld  y°u  g°  to  him  for  I  went  for  him  to  come  to  my  father. 

at  an54*  Dld  ^  C°me  t0  J°U  ?~N0  5  ft  WaS  ^  CUrate  that  came*  He  did  not  come 

Luere  anJt°f  tteS9e  Pw°P1!e^that  crowd  of  30  Pe0Ple  Jou  saw  on  Christmas 
neighbor  ^ound  J°UrS  ’  W6r°  ^  part  °f  the  neigbbo>™  ;  the 

20,656  DM  you  know  whether  your  father  had  any  cause  of  quarrel  with  any  of 
them,  or  dispute  with  any  of  them,  except  taking  this  land  ? — No,  sir.  J 

20,657.  Was  your  mother  a  very  old  woman  ? — Not  very  old. 


20.658. 

20.659. 
buried,  to 

20.660. 
not,  after 

20,661. 

20,662. 

20.663. 

20.664. 

20.665. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Lockwood. 

Is  she  alive  now  ? — She  is. 

It  was  she  who  went  to  see  Mr.  Murray  ?— She  went  to  him  after,  he  being- 
tiie  station  as  generally  she  used  to  go  always. 

As  I  understand  from  you,  the  curate  came  to  the  house  the  next  day,  did  he 
the  murder  ?— Yes,  the  curate  came  to  the  house. 

Whatever  consolation  he  could  give  you  he  gave  you  ? _ Yes. 

What  is  the  name  of  that  curate,  do  you  remember  ?— Father  Camins 
Is  he  there  now  ? — Yes. 

Are  you  living  there  still? — Yes. 

With  your  mother? — Yes. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Reid. 

20,666  When  people  are  sick,  is  it  not  generally  the  curate’s  duty  to  attend  and  not 

e  parish  priest.  I  do  not  know  but  I  am  told  that  is  so;  that  is  so,  is  it? It  is  to 

the  parish  priest  we  go.  The  parish  priest  got  sooner,  and  he  did  not  come— the 
PariA^J?ief  WaS  ne.arer  at  til8  Present  time  than  the  curate  was. 

oa  The  Present  time  s]ie  means  at  that  time  ?— Yes 

~U,boo.  (Mr.  Ueid.)  He  was  nearer  at  that  time  ? — Yes. 

oa’™*  ITas  tlle  curate  long  before  he  came?— It  was  about  12  o’clock 
12  days  aftIr.Ur  ™  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  Same  night  ?~No’  he  for  ab°ut 

Michael  Hayes  sworn,  examined  by  Mr.  Ronan. 

20,671.  Were  you  a  caretaker  for  Mr.  Beamish? — Yes. 

20,6/2.  On  the  farm  that  Sullivan  was  evicted  from  ? — Yes. 

20,673  Now  do  you  remember  after  Sullivan  was  evicted,*  a  party  of  men  coming 
to  your  house  one  night  ? — Yes.  P  y  coming 

ll2o’ciock.AbOUtWhat  h°Ur  ™  ltwhen  the7  ca^  ?— It  would  be  between  10  and 

oa  SS*  ?10W  “any  of  them  were  there  ?—Well,  I  cannot  say. 

mifre  ouside  when^I  got  out. "  ^  ‘h”6  ab°U‘  2°  Came  “  to  me' 

oo  fill*  ww  VC1  they  say  t0  y°a  ?— TheJ  told  me  to  leave  the  place. 

l  *"  ’  a/8‘  T  bat  _dld  y°u  say  ? — Nell,  I  said  I  would  ;  only  they  told  me  if  I  would  not 
leave  the  place,  they  would  visit  me  again.  J  y  1(J  not 
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20.679.  Did  they  say  anything  to  you  about  a  week  ?— They  gave  me  a  week’s  time 
to  leave. 

20.680.  What  did  they  say  about  a  week  ? — To  leave  within  a  week. 

20.681.  And  if  you  did  not  leave,  what? — That  they  would  visit  me  again. 

20.682.  Did  they  fire  any  shots  that  night  at  the  time  ?— Well,  they  asked  me  to  go 
out,  and  I  did ;  and  then  they  told  me  to  go  back  again,  and  1  went  in  :  and  after  I 
went  in,  I  heard  a  shot  fired  in  the  yard. 

20,688.  Did  you  leave  at  the  end  of  the  week  ? — No,  nor  since. 

20,684.  Sometime  after  that,  did  you  get  a  threatening  notice  ? — Yes. 

20,685*  Can  you  read  yourself  ? — No,  Sir. 

20,686.  Had  you  police  protection  after  you  got  the  notice  ?— Yes,  Sir,  and  before  I 
got  it. 

20,6S7.  About  12  months  after  that,  were  you  paid  another  visit  at  night  ? _ Yes. 

20.688.  How  many  came  this  time  ? — I  did  not  see  them  at  all. 

20.689.  What  did  you  do  this  time.  How  did  you  get  out  of  the  house  ? _ Well  I 

got  out  through  the  back  way.  ’  1 

20.690.  Was  it  by  the  window? — Yes. 

.  20>691-  Your  wife  and  children  remained  and  received  the  visitors  ?— Yes,  they  were 
inside.  J 

20.692.  Were  there  any  shots  that  night  ? — They  told  me  there  was. 

20.693.  You  did  not  hear  them  yourself  ? — I  did. 

20.694.  How  many  ? — I  think,  about  two.  I  heard  the  report  of  them. 

20.695.  Were  you  asked  any  night  if  you  had  a  Land  League  card  ? — I  had  no  Land 
League  card. 

20.696.  Did  anybody  ask  you  if  you  had  any  ? — They  did. 

20.697.  Was  that  the  night  of  the  first  visit  ? — The  first  visit. 

20.698.  Had  you  one  ? — No,  I  had  not. 

20.699.  W  ho  was  the  head  of  the  Land  League  in  that  place  ? — I  cannot  say  Father 

Murray  was  the  parish  priest.  ’ 

20.700.  Were  there  any  stations  there  from  time  to  time  ? — Yes,  there  was. 

20/701.  The  stations  were  religious  services  held  at  the  houses  of’ the  different  farmers 
in  amerent  districts  ? — Yes. 

20.702  And  was  it  the  custom,  when  there  was  a  station  in  that  neighbourhood  to 

call  all  the  people  to  the  station  ? — Yes.  8  ’ 

20.703  Before  you  became  a  caretaker  of  this  farm,  used  you  to  be  called  to  the 
station  like  everybody  else  ? — Well,  I  was. 

20  L°n  ftnd  y°.V  t0^K  this  farm  did  the  Priest  cal1  y°u  t0  the  stations  that 
were  held  there  ?— No,  they  did  not. 

20,705.  And  as  you  were  not  asked,  you  did  not  go  ?— No. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Timothy  Harrington. 

20.706.  What  do  you  mean  by  saying  the  priest  calls  you  to  the  station  ?— He  calls 
the  name  of  the  people  of  the  land. 

20.707.  How  do  you  know  whether  he  called  them;  were  you  at  the  station ? _ 

Y  es. 

20.708.  Then  you  were  not  kept  away? — No. 

20, 70S).  And  you  were  allowed  to  go  to  Confession  at  the  station  ? — Yes. 

-0,71 0.  \  ou  attended  Mass,  and  you  went  to  the  station  ? — Yes. 

20.711.  And  the  priest  took  no  money,  and  no  subscription  from  you? — He  did  not 

ask  any  money  1  rom  me,  and  as  he  did  not  ask  any,  I  did  not  give  it  to  him  :  if  he  had 
1  should.  ’ 

20.712.  That  is  all? — Exactly. 

20.713.  Then  you  had  no  complaint? — No. 

20.714.  Nothing  was  done  to  you  there  ? — Not  a  bit. 

20.715.  No  injury  was  done  to  you  ? — No. 

Ami  no  insult  offered  to  you?— No,  indeed,  no  injury  done  to  me. 

Yes  717  "O'*  'ad  n°  tarm  °f  y°Ur  °WQ  at  tlli3  time’  -vou  wora  mOTely  carotaking? _ 
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20.718.  You  had  no  farm  of  your  own,  and  no  way  of  living,  except  as  a  caretaker  ? 
—No. 

20.719.  I  suppose  you  did  not  think  anything  of  the  priest  not  asking  you  for  a 
subscription  as  you  were  a  caretaker  ? — He  did  not  ask  me,  and  I  did  not  give  it ;  I 
had  no  blame  on  it. 

20.720.  I  suppose  you  were  thankful  to  him  that  he  did  not  ask  you  for  a  sub¬ 
scription  ? — I  had  nothing  agin  him  at  all.  If  he  asked,  I  would  give  it,  and  as  he 
did  not  ask,  I  did  not  give  it. 

20.721.  The  list  of  names  are  only  the  names  of  the  persons  who  contribute  to  the 
money  at  the  station  ? — Yes. 

20.722.  That  is  the  only  list  that  is  read  out,  is  not  it  ? — Yes. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Lockwood. 

20.723.  As  to  this  second  visit,  did  you  apprehend  great  danger  on  the  occasion  o 
the  second  visit;  were  you  afraid  when  they  came  the  second  time? — Well,  I  was  hal 
afraid,  but  I  got  away  from  them. 

20.724.  You  were  half  afraid? — But  for  I  was  afraid,  I  would  not  go  away. 

20.725.  If  you  had  thought  there  was  any  danger  you  would  not  have  got  out  of  the 
back  window  and  left  your  wife  and  family  unprotected  ? — Eh  ? 

20.726.  Were  you  afraid  or  not? — I  was  afraid. 

20.727.  You  were  afraid? — I  was. 

20.728.  Was  that  why  you  got  out  of  the  back  window  ;  what  did  you  get  out  of 
the  back  window  for  ? — What  for,  why  to  save  my  life. 

20.729.  You  thought,  then,  there  was  danger? — I  thought  there  was  danger. 

20.730.  And  so  you  got  out  of  the  back  window  and  left  you  wife  and  family  in  the 
house  ? — I  did. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Davitt. 

20.731.  One  question,  Michael,  about  the  first  visit;  did  you  report  that  to  the 
police  ? — This  was  the  second  time. 

20.732.  I  am  speaking  about  the  first  visit  they  paid  to  you? — Yes. 

20.733.  Did  you  report  that  to  the  police? — I  did. 

20.734.  What  was  the  name  of  the  policeman  ? — I  cannot  remember  about  it. 

20.735.  Was  he  a  sergeant? — He  was  not. 

20.736.  Was  he  a  constable? — Yes. 

20.737.  Living  in  the  place? — Yes  ;  I  think  Constable  Digh,  that  was  the  first  man 
that  was  there. 

20.738.  Was  it  he  that  asked  you,  if  they  put  a  question  to  you  about  the  Land 
League  card  ? — No. 

20.739.  Did  you  tell  him  ? — I  did  not,  I  think. 

20.740.  When  did  you  mention  the  fact  about  the  Land  League  card,  being  referred 
to,  here  in  London ;  was  that  since  you  came  to  London  ? — It  was  not. 

20.741.  Where  was  it? — It  was  at  home. 

20.742.  What  time? — The  first  time  they  gave  me  a  visit,  they  asked  me  had  I  a 
Land  League  card,  and  I  said  I  had  not. 

20.743.  Whom  did  you  report  that  to  ? — It  was  so  long  ago  now  I  cannot  say. 

20.744.  Are  you  sure  it  was  you  mentioned  that,  or  the  policeman  who  asked  you 
about  it,  when  you  reported  the  occurrence  ? — I  do  not  know  which. 

20.745.  Have  you  any  suspicion  it  was  the  policeman  ? — I  have  not. 


Be-examined  by  Sir  H.  James. 

20.746.  About  this  station,  were  you  summoned  to  the  station  before  you  became  a 
caretaker  ;  “  called  to  the  station,”  I  understand,  is  the  term  ? — Yes,  I  used  to  be 
Galled  before  I  became  a  caretaker. 

20.747.  When  you  became  a  caretaker,  were  you  called  afterwards  ? — No,  never 
once. 
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20.748.  When  you  were  asked  by  this  gentleman  about  being  called,  did  that  refer 
to  before  you  were  a  caretaker  ? — Before  I  was  a  caretaker  I  used  to  be  called. 

20.749.  When  you  went  to  the  station  before  you  were  a  caretaker,  did  you  pay  any 
money  to  the  priest  ? — I  did. 

20.750.  After  you  were  a  caretaker,  did  you  go  once,  or  more  than  once,  or  not  at 
all  ? — Yes,  to  the  priest ;  I  wished  to  go  to  him  always  regular  when  he  came  on  the 
land. 

20.751.  After  you  were  caretaker,  how  many  times  did  you  go  to  the  station ;  if 
you  could  tell  me,  I  should  be  glad  ? — I  do  not  know  how  many  times. 

20.752.  When  was  it  you  were  telling  us  that  your  name  was  not  called  ? — It  was 
often  the  case  when  they  came  on  the  land  they  did  not  call  me. 

20.753.  Since  you  went  to  the  land? — Yes,  since  I  came  to  be  a  caretaker,  and  the 
Land  League  turned  out. 

20.754.  Did  you  ever  pay  any  money  ? — I  did  not  offer  to  pay  any  money  ;  they  did 
not  ask  it ;  and  if  they  asked  it,  I  would  pay  it. 

20.755.  Had  they  asked  you  to  pay  money  before  you  went  as  caretaker? — Yes. 

20.756.  And  you  paid  it  ? — Yes. 

20.757.  And  they  always  took  it  ? — Yes. 

20.758.  I  am  told  that  you  said  something  about  the  Land  League ;  what  do  you 
mean  by  that  ? — They  called  on  me  to  pay  since,  and  I  did  not  pay.  They  did  not 
call  on  me  since  the  party  of  men  came  to  me. 

20.759.  What  did  you  say  about  the  Land  League;  what  was  your  meaning  about 
the  Land  League  which  I  have  just  heard  you  say  ? — I  do  not  know  anything  at  all 
about  the  Land  League. 

20.760.  You  said  something — “the  Land  League  turned  out”? — They  asked  me, 
had  I  the  Land  League  Card,  and  I  told  them,  and  that  is  all  I  know  about  them. 

Adjourned  to  to-morrow  at  10.30  a.m. 


. 


*  ■ 


■ 
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“  Uncorrected  Frdof” 


SPECIAL  COMMISSION  ACT,  1888. 


Royal  Courts  of  Justice, 
Probate  Court,  No.  1, 
Friday,  30th  November  1888. 


( Sir  C.  Russell.)  My  Lords,  I  have  a  complaint  to  make  to  your  Lordships,  and  also 
an  application  to  make.  My  application  is  for  leave  to  serve  upon  the  printer  and 
publisher  of  the  document,  of  which  I  have  an  example  before  me,  a  notice  in  order 
that  he  may  attend  here  before  your  Lordships  to  be  dealt  with  as  you  think  right,  on 
whatever  is  the  most  convenient  day ;  I  would  suggest  Monday. 

(The  Attorney  General.)  Not  Monday. 

( Sir  C.  Russell.)  Then  next  Tuesday,  my  Lords.  T^p  document  purports  to  be  the 
announcement  in  these  large  placards  of  a  political  rtdieting  under  the  auspices  of  a 
certain  body  at  Radcliffe,  and  the  documents  in  question  are  printed  and  published  by 
Thomas  Gornall,  of  Blackburn  Street,  Radcliffe.  It  is  in  this  form  : — 

(The  following  document  was  put  in  and  read,  and  is  as  follows  : — ) 

“  Hear  both  sides.  The  inhabitants  of  Farnworth  are  invited  to  attend  a 
“  meeting  to  be  held  in  the  parish  church  school,  Farnworth,  on  Wednesday 
“  evening,  December  5th,  1888,  to  hear  from  Mr.  Richard  Mitchell,  an  Irish 
“  tenant  farmer,  a  plain,  unvarnished  statement  of  how  he  was  boycotted  and 
“  coerced  by  the  agents  of  the  National  League,  and  also  to  heat*  from  the  lips  of 
“  Miss  Norah  Fitzmaurice  a  thrilling  narrative  of  how  her  father,  James  Fitz- 
“  maurice  was  brutally  murdered  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  National 
“  League  in  her  presence  on  the  morning  of  the  31st  January  last.  Doors  open 
“  at  7  o’clock.  Chair  to  be  taken  at  half-past  by  Dr.  Kershan.  Inhabitants  of 
“  Farnworth,  come  and  hear  for  yourselves.  Printed  and  published  by  Thomas 
“  Gornall,  Blackburn  Street,  Radcliffe. 

Now,  my  Lords,  this  appears  to  be  the  one  which  follows,  and  is  for  the  evening  of 
the  3rd  December.  I  ought  to  have  read  this  first.  The  one  I  havo  read  is  for  the  5th 
December.  This  is  for  another  place. 

(The  following  document  was  put  in  : — ) 

“  Hear  both  sides.  The  inhabitants  of  Radcliffe  are  invited  to  attend  a  public 
“  meeting,  to  be  held  in  the  Co-operative  Hall  on  Monday  evening,  December  3rd 
“  1888,  to  hear  from  Mr.  Richard  Mitchell,  an  Irish  tenant-farmer,  a  plain,  un- 
“  varnished  statement  of  how  he  was  boycotted  and  coerced  by  the  agents  of  the 
“  National  League,  and  also  to  hear  from  the  lips  of  Miss  Norah  Fitzmaurice  a 
“  thrilling  narrative  of  how  her  father,  James  Fitzmaurice,  was  brutally  murdered 
“  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  National  League,  in  her  presence,  on  the 
“  morning  of  the  31st  January  last.  Doors  open  at  7  o’clock.  Chair  to  be  taken 
“  at  half-past,  by  Colonel  Mellor,  J.P.  Inhabitants  of  Radcliffe,  come  and  hear  the 
“  truth.  Printed  and  published  by  Thomas  Gornall,  Blackburn  Street,  Radcliffe.” 

My  Lords,  I  have  no  doubt  what  your  opinion  will  be  as  to  a  publication  of  a  matter 
cf  this  kind,  and  would  certainly,  if  you  thought  it  right,  even  now  ask  you  to  take 
some  steps  about  it ;  but  my  application  is,  that  we  may  have  leave  to  serve  a  notice 
upon  the  printer  and  publisher  to  attend  before  your  Lordships  on  Tuesday. 
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(After  consulting  with  the  other  Judges ,) 

(The  President.)  It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  say  that  nothing  can  justify  an 
announcement  of  that  kind.  Of  course,  as  I  had  occasion  to  say  earlier,  when  you 
are  dealing  with  a  case  that  is  not  to  be  tried  by  jury,  it  is  not  of  the  same  importance  ; 
but  nothing  could  justify  that,  and  if  you  ask  it,  certainly,  Sir  Charles  Russell,  you  are 
entitled  to  call  upon  them  for  an  answer. 

(Sir  0.  Bussell.)  The  only  person  at  present  that  we  can  see  is  a  person  of  the  name 
of  Thomas  Goraall,  Blackburn  Street,  Radcliffe.  It  will  be  in  that  form  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Commission  will  give  a  notice  which  we  shall  see  is  served  upon  Mr. 
Gornall  to  attend,  I  suppose.  That  will  be  the  convenient  form. 

(The  President.)  Just  so. 


Mr.  Samuel  Murray  Hussey,  sworn,  examined  by  the  Attorney-General. 

20.761.  You  have  been  a  magistrate,  I  think,  of  the  counties  of  Cork  and  Kerry  for 
the  last  37  years  ? — About  that  time. 

20.762.  How  long  have  you  known  Kerry?— 40  years,  up  to  1880;  from  the  year 
1840  I  have  known  it. 

20.763.  Where  have  you  lived? — Almost  entirely  in  Kerry. 

20.764.  What  part? — Well,  near  Tralee.  I  was  a  short  time  during  that  interval 
living  in  Cork,  but  I  was  in  Kerry  once  a  month. 

20.765.  You  practically  lived  in  Tralee  or  Kerry  for  the  last  40  years  ? — Yes. 

20.766.  Were  you  a  Government  inspector  with  reference  to  the  Land  Improvement 
Works  ? — Yes. 

20.767.  Were  you  constant/  in  the  county  during  the  last  40  years? _ Yes,  47 

years. 

20.768.  Were  you  personally  acquainted  with  the  distress  which,  from  time  to  time, 
occurred  in  various  parts  of  the  county? — Yes,  there  was  fearful  distress  in  1846,  and 
the  subsequent,  famine  years. 

20.769.  I  want  to  know,  up  to  the  year  1880,  what  had  been  the  condition  of  Kerry 

as  regards  agrarian  crime  ? — As  peaceful  as  any  jart  of  the  world  could  be.  I  never 
heard  of  agrarian  crime.  .  ~ 

20,7 '707  Had  the  previous  distress  led  to  any  other  outbreak  of  agrarian  crime,  or 
any  outbreak  of  crime  in  Kerry  ? — No. 

20.771.  Had  there  been  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  evidence  as  to  the  commission  of 
whatever  crimes  there  were  in  Kerry  before  1880  ? — Not  that  I  heard  of ;  but  that  was 
not  much  in  my  line. 

20.772.  What  quantity  of  property  did  you  manage  ? — Well,  what  I  did  manage, 
and  what  I  do  manage,  taking  Griffiths’  valuation  as  a  test,  it  was  a  fourth  of  the 
entire  county  of  Kerry.  In  round  numbers  280,000/.  ;  and  the  present  valuation  of 
the  property  that  I  did  and  do  manage  was  70,000/.,  and  that  was  mostly  in  the  centre 
of  the  county. 

20.773.  Just  so.  What  was  the  principal  neighbourhood  in  which  the  estates  were 
that  you  manage  ? — Tralee,  Castleisland,  and  Killarney. 

20.774.  In  1879  was  there  distress? — Yes,  great  distress.  So  much  so  that  I  spent 
very  large  sums  of  money  in  labour  and  employment. 

20.775.  Did  that  lead  to  any  outrage  or  any  outbreak  of  crime  ? — No.  I  cannot  call 

to  mind  any  outrage  in  1879.  — ~ 

20.776.  Now,  speaking  of  the  condition  of  the  people  in  1880,  was  the  distress  still 
prevalent,  or  had  it  improved,  or  had  it  passed  away  ? — It  was  passed  away  in  the 
summer  of  1880 ;  the  spring  of  1880  was  severe  enough. 

20.777.  I  am  speaking  of  the  summer  of  1880;  what  was  the  condition  of  the  people 
in  Kerry  ? — They  were  much  better  than  they  were  in  1879  or  1878. 

20.778.  Were  they  quiet  and  peaceable  ? — No. 

20.779.  When  did  the  change  begin  ? — In  the  summer  or  autumn  of  1880  as  far  as  I 
remember. 

20.780.  Now,  up  to  the  summer  or  autumn  of  1880,  what  terms  had  you  been  upon 
with  the  people  to  whom  you  went  ? — I  was  on  the  most  friendly  terms  with  them.  I 
was  very  popular  with  the  labouring  classes,  especially  on  account  of  the  employment  I 
gave. 
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20.781.  I  want  to  know  so  far  as  the  tenant  farmers,  and  the  people  among  whom 
you  went,  and  whom  you  had  to  do  with  as  agent,  what  terms  were  you  on  with  them  ? 
— I  was  on  the  most  friendly  terms  in  the  spring  of  1880  with  them. 

20.782.  Did  you  stand  for  Tralee  in  1880  ? — Yes,  I  stood  against  the  Parnellite 
member. 

20.783.  I  put  it  to  you  distinctly.  Had  there  been  any  public  or  widespread  unpo¬ 
pularity  against  you  in  any  part  of  the  county  of  Kerry  up  to  the  middle  of  1880  ? 
Certainly  not. 


20.784.  Had  you  an  estate  of  your  own  ? — Yes. 

20.785.  About  what  rental  ? — Well,  at  oue  time  it  was  3,200 1.  a  year. 

20.786.  What  number  of  tenants  ? — About  160. 

20.787.  Where  was  your  estate  ? — Oh,  it  was  scattered. 

20.788.  In  various  parts? — In  various  parts. 

20.789.  What  sort  of  terms  were  you  on  with  your  tenants? — Very  friendly  ;  they 
all  presented  me  with  an  address  when  I  stood  for  Tralee. 

20.790.  Have  you  had,  in  the  course  of  your  extensive  business  as  an  agent,  to  evict 
persons  during  the  years  before  the  year  1880  ? — Yes. 

20.791.  What  was  the  actual  number ;  had  you  had  a  considerable  number  of 
evictions  from  time  to  time  for  non-payment  of  rent  ? — Oh,  not  very  many  before 


1880. 


20.792.  Had  there  been  any  disturbance  caused  by  those  evictions  ? — No. 

20.793.  Had  those  evictions  produced  crime? — No. 

20.794.  Were  the  evicted  farms  let  again? — Yes. 

20.795.  Had  any  outrage  been  committed  upon  the  people  who  had  taken  evicted 
farms  before  1880? — Not  that  I  know  of.  Of  course  I  am  speaking  of  Kerry  alone. 

20.796.  I  quite  understand  your  answers  are  confined  to  Kerry,  or,  rather,  I  will  say 
confined  to  the  district  of  Kerry,  of  which  you  have  personal  knowledge ;  that  is  what 
I  am  asking  you  all  the  way  through  ? — Exactly. 

20.797.  Before  1880,  you  have  told  us,  you  were  in  constant  relations  with  your 
tenants  ? — Yes. 

20.798.  Before  1880  had  you.  heard  of  any  organisation  against  the  payment  of  rent, 
or  punishing"  Yen  ants  who  had  paid  their  rent  ? — No. 

20,799...  Or  punishing  persons  who  took  evicted  farms  ? — No. 

20.800.  What  was  the  first  meeting  of  the  Land  League  in  your  neighbourhood  ? — 
The  10th  October  in  Castleisland  was  the  first  meeting  at  which  my  name  was 
mentioned. 

20.801.  I  was  not  quite  asking  for  the  moment  about  your  name  being  mentioned,  I 
will  take  that  answer  now.  The  10th  October  was  the  first  meeting  at  which  your 
name  was  mentioned  ? — Yes. 

20.802.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  know  who  were  the  speakers  at  that  meeting  ? — 
l  read  reports  in  the  newspapers  there. 

20.803.  Who  were  the  speakers  there  ? — Mr.  Beggar  was  the  principal  speaker. 

20.804.  Do  you  remember  anybody  else  ? — No,  there  were  a  great  many  other 
speakers.  I  think  Mr.  O’Connor  was  there. 

20.805.  Which  Mr.  O’Connor  ? — Mr.  Arthur  O’Connor  ;  he  mentioned  my  name,  and 
of  course  that  made  some  impression. 

20.806.  You  told  me  just  now  that  the  first  meeting  your  name  was  mentioned  was 
the  10th  October  1880.  Can  you  tell  me  whether  there  had  been  any  Land  League 
meeting  before  that  at  which  your  name  had  been  mentioned  ? — Not  that  I  know  of. 

20.807.  Did  you  find  after  that  Land  League  meeting  a  difference  between  conduct 
of  the  tenants  towards  you  ? — In  consequence  of  the  reports  that  I  received  after  that 
meeting  I  immediately  applied  for  police  protection  ;  the  next  day, 

20.808.  How  soon  after  that  meeting  did  you  receive  a  communication  which  led 
you  to  apply  for  police  protection  ? — Oh,  a  day  or  two. 

20.809.  I  only  want  to  know  if  you  please ;  do  you  believe  that  at  that  time  police 
protection  was  necessary  for  you  ? — I  feel  quite  certain  of  it,  so  did  all  my  friends. 

20.810.  Now  then,  did  you  find  a  difference  as  regards  the  treatment  you  received 
after  this  meeting  as  compared  with  before? — Yes. 

20.811.  Had  you  to  carry  out  some  evictions  in  the  years  1881,  1882,  and  1883? — *■ 


Yes. 
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20.812.  You  are  able,  of  course,  to  give  the  Court  particulars  as  to  those  evictions 
if  necessary  ? — Yes. 

20.813.  Will  you  tell  me  were  those  evictions  for  non-payment  of  rent  ? _ Yes. 

20.814.  I  must  ask  you  was  the  laud  in  many  cases  occupied  by  people  who  were  in 
your  opinion  able  to  pay  ? — Yes. 

20.815.  Are  there  any  parts  of  your  district,  when  I  say  your  district  I  mean  the 
district  m  which  you  were  acting,  where  the  Land  League  was  more  active  than  in 
other  parts  ? — Yes. 

20.816.  Which  do  you  say  was  the  part  in  which  the  Land  League  or  the  National 
League  displayed  the  most  activity  ? — I  think  in  Killarney  and  Castleisland. 

20.817.  Was  there  a  difference  in  the  relations  between  you  and  your  tenants  where 

the  Land  League  was  active  to  where  it  was  not  ?— Yes  ;  there  was  no  Land  League  in 
t  e  Dingle  district  until  a  long  time  after  that,  and  the  relations  were  quite  friendly 
between  myself  and  my  tenants.  J 

20.818.  You  also  managed  property  in  Dingle  ?— And  had  property  of  my  own. 

20.819.  Up  to  a  much  later  period  there  was  no  establishment  of  the  Land  League 
or  the  National  League  in  Dingle  ? — No. 

20.820.  And  did  your  relations  continue  as  they  had  been  before  friendly  with  the 
tenants  in  Dingle  ? — Yes. 

20.821.  Do  you  remember  about  when  the  National  League  was  established  in 
Dingle  ? — I  cannot  say. 

20.822.  After  the  establishment  of  these  Land  Leagues  did  any  tenants  come  to  you 

secretly  ? — Yes.  J 

20.823.  Did  they  pay  you  their  rent  secretly  ? — Yes. 

20.824.  Were  those  tenants  (I  do  not  ask  you  any  names  at  present)  who  had 
previously  paid  you  openly? — Yes. 

20.825.  Have  any  tenants  sent  you  their  rents  through  other  channels  ? _ Yes. 

20.826.  Through  what  kind  of  channels  ? — Through  clergymen  and  friends. 

20.827.  Were  those  people  who  had  paid  you  openly  before  themselves? _ Yes. 

20.828.  Have  you  been  asked  by  tenants  to  serve  processes  on  them — ejectments  on 
them  ? — Well,  I  think  so,  but  1  could  not  give  you  a  case  in  point  just  now,  except  in 
Killarney,  when  I  was  the  agent  there,  which  was  proved  by  Mr.  Leonard. 

20.829.  I  will  ask  about  Mr.  Leonard’s  evidence  in  a  moment,  only  answer  this 
question  yes  or  no  ;  had  you  any  conversations  with  tenants  who  were  solvent  tenants 
when  you  applied  to  them  for  payment  ? — Yes. 

{The  Attorney- General.)  Now  I  propose,  my  Lords,  to  ask  Mr.  Hussey  what  reason 
the  tenants  gave  him  for  not  paying. 

{The  President.)  We  have  had  that  before. 

{The  Attorney-General.)  What  reason  did  the  tenants  give  for  not  paying? 

{Sir  G.  Bussell.)  I  do  not  at  all  object,  but  for  reasons  apparent,  hereafter  it  may  be 
necessary  to  have  some  particulars  about  this  in  consequence  of  some  statements  made 
by  Mr.  Leonard,  and  certain  counter  statements  which  have  appeared. 

( The  Attorney- General.)  It  is  no  question  of  counter  statements  appearing. 

{Sir  G.  Russell.)  My  objection  at  present  is  to  the  generality  of  the  question,  if  he 
say  my  particular  tenant  I  do  not  object. 

{The  President.)  You  may  either  ask  the  particular  tenants  Mr.  Attorney,  or  you  will 
do  it  Sir  Charles.  J 

{The  Attorney-General.)  Tell  me  any  reasons  given  by  solvent  tenants? 

{Sir  G.  Bussell.)  My  objection  is  to  that  question. 

{The  President.)  I  think  you  ought  to  ask  the  particular  tenants;  you  are  invited  to 
do  so. 

{The  Attorney- General.)  I  do  not  know  whether  Mr.  Hussey  is  willing  to  give  the 
names  or  not.  , 

{Sir  G.  Russell.)  Why  suggest  that;  we  have  had  a  great  many  names  already. 

{The  Witness.)  I  can  give  some. 

{The  Attorney-General.)  Forgive  me,  Sir  Charles,  I  am  perfectly  aware  of  that,  I  also 
know  what  has  happened. 

{Sir  C.  Bussell.)  Well,  what  has  happened  ?  Do  not  make  suggestions  of  that  kind, 
but  let  the  Court  know  what  you  mean. 

{The  Attorney-General.)  It  is  no  suggestion  at  all;  suggestions  were  made  that  some 
counter  statements  had  been  made ;  what  I  say  shall  be  proved  in  evidence. 
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( Sir  0.  Bussell )  I  quite  agree,  I  was  giving  that  as  my  reason. 

20.830.  {The  Attorney-General.)  I  put  the  general  question  to  you  first:  Will  you 
state’ reasons  which  have  been  given  to  you  by  solvent  tenants,  not  merely  poor  people 
whom  you  knew  to  be  poor,  when  you  applied  to  them  for  rent  ? — They  were  afraid 
they  would  be  shot. 

{Sir  G.  Bussell.)  I  am  objecting  to  the  generality  of  the  question. 

{The  President.)  I  think  the  question  may  be  put;  it  will  be  for  you  to  ask  who  are 
the  particular  persons,  and  then  we  shall  see  what  it  comes  to. 

20.831.  {The  Attorney -General.)  Speaking  of  the  general  feeling  as  far  as  you  can 
tell  in  that  district  from  moving  about  among  these  people,  was  there  any  other 
organisation  affecting  the  relations  as  far  as  you  know  of  landlord  and  tenant  except 
the  Land  League  or  the  National  League  l — Not  that  I  ever  heard  of. 

20.832.  It  has  been  suggested,  and  I  put  it  to  you,  that  there  had  been  secret 
societies  to  a  large  extent  in  Kerry  ;  as  far  as  your  experience  goes,  were  there  secret 
societies  there  ? — I  do  not  believe  it. 

20.833.  You  do  not  believe  it  ? — No. 

20  834.  When  did  you  first  hear  of  moonlighting  in  Kerry  ?— The  latter  end  of  1880, 

I  think,  or  the  spring  of  1881.  .  „  __ 

20,835.  Was  the  term  “  moonlighting  ”  known  in  Kerry  before  that? — No. 

20*836.  Was  the  expression  “  land  grabber,”  as  a  term  of  reproach,  known  to  you, 
Mr.  Hussey,  before  1880  ?— I  never  heard  it. 

20,837.  Did  things  continue  to  get  better  or  worse  in  the  years  1881  and  1882  ? — 

They  continued  to  get  worse. 

20  838.  Was  there  any  difference  in  the  condition  of  affairs  from  what  I  may  call  a 
distress  point  of  view  to  cause  them  to  get  worse  in  the  years  1881  and  1882  ? — No. 

20.839.  Now  you  know  this  district,  the  character  of  the  land,  the  rents,  and  the 
people  who  occupy  the  farms;  did  you  find  that  there  was  more  difficulty  in  getting 
the  rent  among  the  poorer  tenants,  or  among  the  people  who  were  better  off  ? — The 
people  who  were  better  off.  The  rents  were  always  better  paid,  and  the  people  more 
peaceable,  in  the  poorer  districts. 

20.840.  I  am  speaking  of  outrages  and  the  things  that  occurred.  I  am  not  speaking 
to  you  as  a  policeman,  but  things  that  came  to  your  knowledge  as  occurring  ;  did  you 
find  that  they  occurred  more  in  the  poorest  districts,  where,  people  had  most  difficulty 
in  living,  or  in  parts  where  the  people  were  better  off  and  lived  better  ? — Hardly  any 
of  them  in  the  poorer  districts  ;  they  were  chiefly  confined  to  Castleisland,  which  is 
some  of  the  richest  land  in  Ireland. 

20.841.  We  have  heard  a  good  many  questions  put  about  the  land,  speaking  of  a 
radius  of  about  30  or  40  miles  round  Castleisland  ;  what  is  it,  is  it  grass  land  ? — It  is 
grass  land  round  Castleisland  itself. 

20.842.  And  for  what  distance? — You  cannot  take  a  radius  from  Castleisland. 

20.843.  Put  it  in  your  own  way  ;  there  may  be  mountains,  of  course  ? — Mountains, 
but  it  is,  practically  speaking,  all  grass  land ;  some  good,  and  some  bad. 

20.844.  But  it  is  grazing  land  ? — It  is  grazing  land. 

20.845.  You  only  know  of  the  outrages  in  cases  which  have  been  proved,  and  which 
occurred,  either  from  reports  in  the  paper  or  coming  before  you  as  a  magistrate  ? — 
That  is  all. 

20.846.  You  do  not  know  of  them  in  any  other  way  ? — No. 

20.847.  Was  any  attempt  made  on  your  house  ? — Yes. 

20.848.  When? — In  1884. 

20.849.  What  month  ? — The  28th  November  1884. 

20.850.  What  kind  of  an  attempt  ? — There  was  dynamite  put  to  it ;  all  the  windows 
and  part  of  the  walls  blown  out. 

20.851.  How  many  people  were  there  in  the  house  at  tho  time  ? — There  were  15, 
the  majority  of  whom  were  women  and  children. 

20.852.  Besides  yourself  or  including  yourself  ? — No,  including  myself. 

20.853.  Was  anybody  brought  to  justice  for  this? — No. 

20.854.  You  made  a  claim  for  compensation  ? — Yes. 

20.855.  Was  that  opposed  ? — Yes,  at  all  stages. 

20.856.  You  had  better  tell  mo  the  names  if  you  can.  Do  you  know  whom  it  was 
opposed  by  ? — There  were  a  number  of  persons  who  employed  a  solicitor  on  each 
occasion,  and  there  were  members  of  the  Land  League  in  the  body. 
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-The  first  solicitor  who 


we 


20,857 .  Just  tell  roe  the  names  of  the  solicitors  ? 
employed  was  Messrs.  Roche  and  Moore. 

S  wkere  ^ral160’  and  afterwards  Mr.  O'Connor  Hargan. 

20,859.  Of  where  ? — Of  Tralee  also. 

90  th\j  rlXt  ;~T.heJ  we^e  the  tw°  who  opposed  it  at  the  two  stages. 

20.861.  1  should  like >  to  ask  you  about  these  claims.  Are  these  claims  opposed  and 

narrowly  watched  ?— They  are  nearly  always.  opposed  ana 

20.862.  Both  at  presentment  sessions  and  grand  jury,  and  then  I  think  it  o-oes  in 
the^  appeal  to  the  judges  of  assize  ?-My  case  was  finally  decided  by  Chief Baron 

20.863.  Your  case  was  tried  by  Chief  Baron  Pallas?— Yes. 

20.864.  In  1885  were  you  residing  in  Aghabog-  House  ? _ Yet* 

20.865.  Were  you  being  guarded  by  police  ?— Yes. 

on  o^'  ^6re  they  fired  at?~ The  sentries  outside  were  fired  at 

90  7' I™  Cfttle  }me.\ in  the  8ame  year  ? — Yes,  and  in  1886. 

20,868.  I  should  just  like  to  ask  with  regard  to  your  own  habits  nrpvimm 

meeting  in  October  1880,  were  you  in  the  habit  of  driving  out  at  all  times  of  the 
fo?siiayear!°mS  7  r°Ursel£?-At  a11  times  of  th®  right  and  through  Castleisland 

we2apo8n6ofanysoTr  ™d  “7  anD°7anCe  °f  “D^-And  never  carried  a 

time°«87NnWaTnT^RUtri?ge  T  inSU“  0f5red  t0  y0U'  as  far  33  70n  b«>w,  ”P  to  that 
‘TosTiti  lo?S ‘™e  ag°. ‘here  was  a  stack  of  hay  of  mine  burned, 

on  0^70*  WaS  onl^  tbmg  • — That  was  the  only  thing. 

hearTof  it  nheie^ciuld  not  Cete’T  “7  Eibb™Sm  in  Ke^?-1 

activf  "stlX  C°™‘7  “  ^  Eibb°nism  °f  kind  ™3  particularly 

m«do  n°\kn°w  y0llrlelf’  py°bably,  anything  about  the  crime  in  West- 
9nhQ^  Twaidn  V1Slt  t0  Westmeath  at  the  time,  and  I  heard  about  it  there, 
on  Q7«  w?  tbereTanJ  Ribbomsm  m  Kerry  at  any  time  ?— Oh  !  yes. 

20,876.  When  ?— In  1880 ;  it  was  the  year  I  built  my  house. 

Cross-examined  by  Sir  Charles  Russell. 

S  ^ou  know  a  great  deal  about  Kerry,  Mr.  Hussey?— Yes,  Sir  Charles. 

2U,878.  You  are  the  largest  landowner,  I  think,  in  that  county  ? _ Yes 

21°’8l79-  Your  statement,  I  understand  to  be,  that  up  to  the  end  of  1880  there  was  no 

such  thing,  practically,  as  agrarian  crime  known  in  that  county  T- _ Yes.  — - 

20  880.  No  secret  societies  of  any  shape  or  kind  ?— I  never 'heard  of  them,  except 
the  I  eman  societies  which  I  mentioned.  A 

20.881.  Except  the  Fenians  in  1866? — Yes. 

20.882.  And  that  you  were  the  most  popular  man  in  the  county  ?— No,  I  was  not 

the  most  popular.  J 

20.883.  A  very  popular  man  in  the  county  ? — I  got  on  very  fairlv  well 

20.884.  Do  you  adhere  to  those  statements  ? — Yes.  ^ 

20.885.  I  will  call  your  attention  to  the  Parliamentary  Returns  for  1879  “March 
“  18th  Denny.  Incendiary  fire— an  outhouse,  Mr.  Dennys  property,  was  mali¬ 
ciously  burned  on  a  farm  from  which  a  tenant  was  about  being  evicted  owincr  to  his 
P;solvency.  Mr.  Denny  was  awarded  25Z.  compensation.  31st  March.  James 
Delaney.  I  he  injured  man  s  forge  was  maliciously  set  on  fire.” 

( The  Attorney  General.)  Where  is  this? 

,f  {®ir  0.  Russell.)  In  Kerry  “Supposed  motive  was  a  dispute  about  land.  James 
(  Deane,  3rd  April.  Intimidation  by  threatening;  either  a  threatening  letter  was 
addressed  to  and  received  by  Mr.  Deane,  which  was  signed  by  the  writer  O’Neill 
‘  and  dated  from  18,  Charles  Street,  London.  Some  years  ago  Mr.  Deane  got  posses¬ 
sion  of  a  farm  from  which  0  Neill’s  father  was  evicted.  The  writer  sent  thhmost 
^  abject  apoiogy  to  Mr.  Deanes  London  solicitor,  who  was  going  to  take  action. 

1  .  APnJ-  Intimidation  otherwise  than  by  sending  threatening  letters.  Mr.  Nelingan 
•  evicted  a  tenant  named  Michael  Quinlan  for  non-payment  of  rent,  and  let  his  farm 
to  Patrick  Sullivan  for  six  months  subject  to  redemption  by  Quinlan,  in  consequence 
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“  of  -which,  his  son,  Michael  Quinlan,  junior,  threatened  the  lives  of  the  injured  persons 
“  in  a  public-house.”  Neligan  ;  is  that,  by  the  way,  the  County  Court  Judge  Neligan  ? 
— I  think  so. 

20.886.  J.  C.  Neligan? — Yes. 

20.887.  One  of  the  Cowper  Commissioners  ? — Yes. 

20.888.  “  Taking  and  holding  forcible  possession.  This  case  is  connected  with  the 
“  last  one.  Young  Quinlan  broke  the  lock  on  the  door  of  the  dwelling-house  from 
“  which  his  father  and  family  were  evicted  and  took  possession.  The  whole  family 
“  went  again  to  reside  there,  where  they  have  continued  since,  having  paid  the  arrears 
“  and  settled  with  the  landlord.  Jeremiah  Carmody  maiming  cattle,  an  ass  of  Car- 
**  mody’s  maliciously  maimed;  supposed  motive,  a  family  dispute  about  land. 

“  Brosnan  was  murdered  in  his  own  house  by  his  wife  about  11  o’clock  p.m.,  supposed 
**  by  a  hatchet,  and  his  remains  removed  to  an  adjacent  field,  where  it  was  found  on 
«  the  21st  August  1879.  A  jealous  feeling  and  a  dread  that  deceased  was  going  to 
■«  sell  his  interest  in  the  farm,  of  which  he  got  possession  on  his  marriage  in  February 
“  1879  on  payment  of  140Z.  debt  due  on  it,  but  the  latter  in  particular  was  the  sup- 
«  posed  motive.  Thomas  Brown,  injury  to  property.  Supposed  motive,  dispute 
“  about  land.”  I  am  not  reading  the  whole  of  this,  but  merely  the  substance.  “  John 
“  Fitzgibbon  and  Catherine  Fitzgibbon,  intimidation  otherwise  than  by  threatening 
“  letters.  Some  persons  broke  into  the  house,  threatening  herself  and  her  husband ; 
“  supposed  motive,  a  dispute  about  land.  John  Harrington,  James  Harrington,  and 
**  Denis  Houlehan,  dispute  about  land.”  Those  are  the  family  disputes,  I  think,  so 
far? 

( The  President.)  You  began  by  giving  the  month,  Sir  Charles. 

(Sir  G.  Eussell.)  I  beg  your  Lordship’s  pardon.  We  have  got  now  to  the  month  of 
September.  It  is  September  still,  “  killing  cattle.”  A  cow  of  Jecohy’s  was  maliciously 
killed,  he  was  supposed  to  be  about  taking  a  farm  from  which  a  neighbour  was  about 
to  be  evicted.  “  Cusson,  intimidation  by  threatening  letter.”  Mr.  Cusson  received  a 
letter  by  post  threatening  him  if  he  went  to  Lisowel  Quarter  Sessions  to  have  some 
ejectment  cases  tried  there.  “  Julia  O’Connor  received  threatening  letter  by  post 
“  threatening  her  with  many  uneasy  night’s  rest.  Supposed  motive,  dispute  about 
■“  land.”  That  is  December. 

20,888a.  Now,  Mr.  Hussey,  it  is  not  a  matter  in  controversy  here,  that  there  was 
a  large  increase  of  crime  (the  question  of  how  it  arose  we  will  discuss  hereafter)  in 
1880, 1881,  and  1882,  and  in  fact  up  to  the  passing  of  the  Arrears  Act,  when  there  was 
diminution  of  crime,  you  understand  ? — Yes. 

20.889.  Do  you  adhere  to  the  statement,  to  which  you  have  twice  positively  sworn, 
that  there  was  no  agrarian  crime  in  Kerry  up  to  1880  ? — You  have  mentioned  that 
murder  which  I  certainly  do  not  recollect.  As  far  as  the  other  things,  threatening 
letters  and  small  burnings  are  concerned,  we  consider  them  mere  bagatelles. 

20.890.  Just  let  us  have  that  admission  please.  You  consider  threatening  letters  are 
bagatelles  ? — Compared  with  the  other  outrages,  certainly. 

20.891.  And  small  burnings  and  malicious  injuries  to  property  ? — As  compared  with 
the  outrages  which  are  taking  place  now,  the  murders. 

20.892.  You  regard  them  as  agrarian  crimes  ? — I  do. 

20.893.  You  have  also  said  that  up  to  1880,  you  fix  the  date,  the  end  of  1880  or  the 
beginning  of  1881,  that  there  was  no  difficulty  in  getting  witnesses  to  prove  and  bring 
home  to  the  offenders  crimes  that  had  been  committed  ? — That  is  not  my  province  I 
think  I  said.  I  do  not  know  much  about  it. 

20.894.  You  were  asked  by  t.he  Attorney- General  whether  there  was  any  difficulty 
in  getting  evidence  to  bring  home  crime  to  the  offenders  ?  — I  did  not  hear  that  there 
was. 

20.895.  You  said  there  was  not  ? — I  did  not  hear  there  was. 

20.896.  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  a  curious  feature  of  this  return  I  have 
already  called  your  attention  to.  Under  the  column  “  Number  of  persons  made 
amenable,”  the  first  three  cases  which  are  all  agrarian,  “  nil.”  The  next  case, 
“  Michael  Quinlan  bound  to  keep  the  peace,”  it  being  a  threatening  letter  to  which 
much  importance  does  not  seem  to  be  attached.  The  next  few  cases  which  are  taking 
and  keeping  forcible  possession  and  maiming  cattle,  “  nil,  nil.”  The  noxt,  murder, 
conviction  of  one  for  manslaughter.  Three  other  persons  not  put  on  their  trial,  and 
one  other  discharged  by  the  magistrate. 
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(Sir  H.  James.)  For  want  of  evidence. 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  For  want  of  evidence.  That,  of  course,  is  my  point.  The  next 
injury  to  property,  dispute  about  land,  nil.  The  next,  intimidation.  Three  persons 
taken  up  but  discharged,  having  proved  an  alibi.  The  next,  a  number  of  persons 
mentioned,  bound  to  keep  the  peace.  The  next  is  a  case  the  same  as  Ho  10  •  the 
same  as  the  last.  The  next  charge,  killing  cattle,  nil.  The  next,  threatening  the 
landlord  or  agent  if  he  proceeded  with  ejectment  cases,  nil.  The  next,  nil.  Then 
Michael  Horgan.  That  is  agrarian,  “  Accused  beat  injured  man  so  severely  in  the 
head  that  his  life  was  in  danger  for  some  days,  a  dispute  having  arisen  relative  to 
.  *  e  grazing  of  about  half  an  acre  of  land.  They  are  connected  by  marriage  ’*  That 
is  a  family  dispute,  evidently.  6 

20,897.  So  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  in  this  short  return  there  was  apparentlv 
no  evidence  forthcoming  ?— Apparently  not  from  that  return,  but  that  is  not  mV 
province.  J 

orj’onn'  n0t  ^  not  think  one  0f  those  occurred  in  my  district. 

0,8yy.  1  hen  am  I  to  understand  your  evidence  is  relating  to  your  district,  and  not 
t0  orfnry  orally  ? — I  can  only  speak  of  the  rest  of  Kerry  from  what  I  heard. 

20,900.  Then  may  I  take  it  that  you  are  speaking  of  your  own  district,  and  not  to 
Kerry  generaHy  ?— My  own  district,  what  I  know,  and  what  I  hear  of  Kerry  generally. 

20,y01.  IOU  have  made  one  observation,  as  to  which,  if  I  may  respectfully  say  so  I 
agree  with  you.  Your  experience  has  shown  you,  has  it  not,  that  resistance  by  tenants 
to  what  they  rightly  or  wrongly  conceive  to  be  injustice  does  not  commonly  proceed 
from  the  very  lowest  and  the  very  weakest  of  their  class  ?— It  does  not. 

20.902.  But  if  there  is  a  combination  of  stronger  men  with  them  they  join  and 

assist  m  the  combination  ? — Yes.  J 

20.903.  That  is  your  experience  ? — Yes. 

20.904.  What  the  reason  of  it  is  we  may  argue  about  hereafter,  but  your  experience 
also  tells  you  this,  does  not  it,  that  crimes  following  resistance  or  entailed  by  resistance 
do  not  commonly  proceed  in  the  first  instance,  at  least,  from  the  very  lowest  and 
weakest  of  the  tenants? — Not  from  the  poorest  districts,  certainly. 

20.905.  It  is  perfectly  true,  is  it  not,  as  you  have  said,  that  a  naturally  more  quiet 

and  patient  people  do  not  exist  in  the  world  than  the  Kerry  peasants  ? — It  was  so  up 
to  a  certain  time,  certainly.  ^ 

.  20,906.  There  are  a  not  inconsiderable  class  of  what  you  might  call  strong  tenants 

in  Kerry  ?— There  are  a  number  of  strong  tenants  about  Castleisland  and  Tralee  and 
Listowel. 

20.907.  And  are  the  strong  tenants  principally  tenants  in  possession  of  the  best 

grazing  land,  or,  to  a  large  extent,  in  possession  of  the  best  grazing  land  ? _ Yes 

20.908.  Is  it  a  peculiarity  of  Kerry  (as  well  as  of  other  parts  of  Ireland)  that  you 
find  the  most  crowded  and  congested  parts  of  the  district  very  frequently  on  the  worst 
and  poorest  parts  of  the  land  ? — It  is  very  often  so. 

20.909.  Has  that  resulted  from  a  bygone  system  of  clearances  which  have  driven 
the  people  up  the  hill  sides  ? — Not  in  my  lifetime. 

20.910.  You  know  from  your  historical  knowledge  of  Listowel  ? — I  do  not  think  so 
in  Kerry.  I  do  not  think  there  were  clearances  in  Kerry. 

20,91  L  Do  you  think  people  will  go  up  the  hill  side  if  they  can  get  lands  in  the 
lowlands  ?  No  ;  but  arable  lands  cannot  be  managed  to  advantage  except  on  a  large 
scale,  and  a  small  man  who  tills  with  a  spade  will  get  a  living  where  a  lar^e  farmer 
will  not  go.  & 

20.912.  But  does  not  it  occur  to  you,  the  man  with  his  spade  will  get  a  better  living 
if,  m  place  of  using  it  on  the  bad  mountain  land,  he  was  able  to  use  it  on  the  rich 
lowland  ?  He  could  not  compete  with  the  farmer  who  has  ploughs. 

20.913.  That  may  or  may  not  be.  That  is  an  economical  question  as  so  which  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  difference  of  opinion  you  are  aware.  Now  I  want  to  get  some  general 
information  from  you.  What  do  you  make  out  to  be  the  entire  agricultural  rental  of 

re  and  in  1876?  Ihe  entire  agricultural  rental  of  Ireland  would  be  only  a  conjecture 
on  my  part. 

20.914.  Indeed,  you  are  a  man  of  considerable  information  on  the  question,  and  have 
taken  an  active  and  leading  part  in  this  discussion  in  the  public  press  ? — I  suppose  the 
agricultural  rent  of  Ireland  would  be  from  11  million,  perhaps. 
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20.915.  Would  not  it  be  in  1876  nearer  13  millions  ? — I  think  not. 

{The  President.)  Are  there  any  parliamentary  returns  upon  this  subject,  Sir  Charles. 

{Sir  C.  Russell.)  No,  not  what  one  may  call  strictly  accurate  parliamentary  returns. 
They  are  rather  approximations.  We  shall  be  able  later  to  put  before  your  Lordship 
the  accurate  figures. 

( The  President.)  I  was  going  to  suggest  if  there  were  any  it  would  be  probably  a 
safer  basis  to  put  these  on  than  evidence  from  the  witness. 

{Sir  C.  Russell.)  Yes. 

20.916.  You  know  that  when  the  Land  Act  of  1881  was  passed,  that  for  several 
reasons  a  considerab  e  number  of  the  tenants  did  not  at  once  go  into  the  Land  Court? 
—Yes. 

20.917.  I  will  indicate  now  shortly  those  reasons  to  see  whether  you  agree  with 
them.  One  was  that  the  popular  leaders,  if  I  may  so  call  them,  advised  them  against 
rushing  into  the  Land  Court  ? — Yes. 

20.918.  Whether  that  was  right  or  wrong  we  will  discuss  hereafter.  The  suggestion 
was  that  the  desirable  course  was  to  have  a  number  of  test  cases  from  various  parts  of 
country  ? — I  have  heard  that  stated. 

20.919.  Did  the  existence  of  arrears  hanging  over  the  tenants  ? — Not  to  my  know¬ 
ledge.  I  never  stopped  a  man  going  into  the  Land  Court.  I  never  prevented  a  man 
going  into  the  Land  Court. 

20.920.  I  have  not  suggested  it.  Why  did  you  invite  what  I  was  going  to  ask  you  ? 
_ X  understood  you  to  say,  Did  not  the  arrears  prevent  them  going  into  the  Land  Court  ? 

20.921.  I  did  not  say  so,  but  I  was  going  to  say  so.  You  are  quite  right.  My 
question  was  this.  You  will  kindly  not  consider  I  am  addressing  you  personally  in 
reference  to  your  own  action.  We  will  consider  that  in  a  moment;  but  were  you 
not  aware  that  the  fact  that  there  were  existing,  as  the  phrase  is,  hanging  round  the 
necks  of  the  tenants,  considerable  arrears  in  many  cases,  operated  to  prevent  them 
going  into  the  Land  Court  ? — I  cannot  say  that  it  did. 

20^922.  I  am  not  saying  the  landlord  in  express  terms  (although  there  are  such  cases 
we  suppose)  said  “  Do  not  go  into  the  Land  Court  or  else  I  will  bring  an  ejectment 
against  you  for  your  arrears,  and  so  going  into  Court  will  do  you  no  good,”  I  am  not 
suggesting  that,  but  do  you  not  know  that  the  dread  of  action  for  arrears  did  keep  a 
large  class  of  tenants  out  of  the  Court  ? — I  should  not  say  a  large  class. 

20,923.  A  considerable  number? — I  cannot  say  it  did.  I  know  no  instance. 

20,921.  Can  you  say  it  did  not  ? — I  cannot. 

20.925.  Were  there  also  in  connexion  with  a  great  class  of  the  tenancies  in  Kerry 
turbary  rights  claimed  in  respect  of  their  holdings? — Yes. 

20.926.  "Which  were  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  individual  tenants  ? — Of 
course,  in  some  cases. 

20.927.  Without  which,  in  point  of  fact,  they  could  not  provide  themselves  with 
fuel '{ — Well,  there  would  be  great  difficulty.  It  would  not  be  actually  prohibition, 
because  there  are  a  number  of  bogs  in  every  part  of  Kerry  for  public  sale.  I  have  a 
great  number  myself.  I  supply  bogs  for  10  miles  round,  and  people  come  jn  and 
buy  it. 

20.928.  Are  you  aware  the  Courts  decided  that  the  exercise  of  turbary  rights  could 
not  be  taken  into  account  under  the  Land  Act  of  1881,  and  that  all  the  landlords’  com¬ 
missioners  had  to  do  was  to  fix  the  fair  rent  of  the  holding  as  such  ? 

{The  Attorney-General.)  They  decided  to  the  contrary,  I  am  told. 

20.929.  ( Sir  C.  Russell.)  Are  you  aware  of  that  ? — In  some  cases  the  tenants  got 
rights  of  turbary  with  tlicir  judicial  rents,  and  in  many  cases  they  did  not. 

20.930.  Are  you  not  aware  that  in  a  large  class  of  cases  the  Courts  decided  that  the 
turbary  rights  were  no  part  of  the  holding,  and  that  therefore  they  could  not  adjust 
the  turbary  rights  in  connexion  with  a  fair  rent? — Yos. 

20,931-2.  Do  you  know  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed,  \  think  by  the  present 
Government,  to  their  credit  be  it  said,  to  enable  that  question  to  bo  dealt  with  ? 

{The  Attorney-General.)  I  am  much  obliged. 

{The  Witness.)  I  do  not  think  I  have  read  that  Act  of  Parliament. 

20,933.  {Sir  G.  Russell.)  I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  read  it  or  not,  but  do  you 
know  it  was  passed  ? — I  have  heard  so. 

o  55696.— Ev.  24. 
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20.934.  (The  President.)  Can  you  give  me  the  reference? 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  My  Lord,  it  was  the  Act  of  1887,  I  think  ?— The  Acts  are  follow¬ 
ing  with  such  rapidity  it  is  very  hard  to  understand  them  all. 

20.935.  Have  you  known  cases  (recollect  I  am  not  speaking  of  you  personally  now 
I  am  not  suggesting  that  you  did  it  for  a  moment),  but  have  you  known  cases  in  which 
landlords  have  sought  to  recoup  themselves  by  increasing  the  turbary  charge  a« 
against  the  reductions  of  rent  made  by  the  Land  Court  ?— Not  one. 

20.906.  Y  ou  have  not  known  such  a  case  ? — Not  one. 

20.907.  Have  you  known  cases  in  which  they  have  been  deprived  of  their  turbary 
rights  ? — In  consequence  of  going  into  the  Land  Court  ? 

20.938.  I  will  not  say  in  consequence  of,  but  after  going  into,  the  Land  Court  ?— 
No. 

20. 939.  Having  suggested  that  the  agricultural  rents,  according  to  your  best  opinion. 

m  1876  were  about  11,000,000,  how  much  were  they  reduced  by  1884? _ I  think  the 

reductions  averaged  about  20  per  cent.  Then  there  is  the  subsequent  reduction,  15  to 
35  per  cent. 

20.940.  I  will  come  to  that  in  a  moment  ? — Which  in  many  cases  meant  the  whole  of 
the  landlord’s  margin. 

20.941.  Which  in  many  cases  left  the  landlords  without  a  maro-in  ?  — Nothing 

at  all.  °  5 


20.942.  I  quite  agree? — Family  charges  and  jointures. 

20.943.  In  other  words,  the  landlords  were  living  on  a  margin  of  a  rackrent  ? _ I 

cannot  say  that. 

20.944.  What  do  you  say  then  ?  I  am  not  suggesting  there  were  not  very  many 
hard  cases  amongst  landlords  at  all,  but  was  not  that  the  case,  that  the  system  of  deal¬ 
ing  with  land  was  to  carve  out  of  the  property  charges  for  younger  children  and 
daughters,  and  then  leave  the  miserable  remnant  of  a  rackrent  for  the  man  who  was 

supposed  to  carry  on  and  keep  up  the  estate  (—Yes,  on  rents  which  are  punctually 
paid.  r  J 

20.945.  I  would  like  to  ask  your  opinion.  I  am  not  asking  you  whether  it  did,  but 
up  to  the  year  1881,  when  the  Act  of  ‘that  year  passed,  was  there  anything  in  point  of 
law  effective  to  prevent  the  landlord  screwing  out  an  increased  rent  out  of  the  tenant’s 

tion.r°Vement  YeS’ there  WaS  ;  the  Land  Act  of  1870  would  Sive  the  tenant  compensa- 


20.946.  I  thought  you  would  say  so.  In  how  many  cases  do  you  know  of  your  own 

knowledge  m  the  county  of  Kerry  the  Act  of  1870  to  have  had  practical  application  or 
effect  ? — Very  few.  r 

20.947.  Do  you  know  one  ? — Well,  I  think  I  do. 

20.948.  Where  ?  Mention  it  ?— There  was  one  on  Mr.  Talbot  Crosby’s  estate,  but  I 
cannot  give  you  the  name. 

20.949.  You  cannot  give  the  name? — No. 

20  950.  That  is  the  only  one  you  can  recollect? — That  is  the  only  one  I  can 
recollect. 

20,951.  Were  you  agent  for  Mr.  Crosby  ? — No. 

20,9u2.  Then  I  may  take  it  that  upon  the  estates  you  managed,  which  formed  so 

considerable  a  part  of  the  entire  county  of  Kerry,  there  was  no  such  case  ? — There  was 

never  a  claim  lodged  against  me  under  the  Land  Act  of  1870  until  it  expired  bv  the 
Act  of  1881.  F  uy  ime 

20.953.  So  that,  so  far  as  your  experience  goes,  the  Land  Act  of  1870  never  was  put 

m  operation  on  any  estate  for  which  you  were  agent  ? — No.  ^ 

20.954.  And  therefore  never  afforded  any  protection  for  the  tenant  ? — It  would  if  I 
put  on  a  rent  which  the  tenant  could  not  pay. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  That  is  not  a  correct  inference. 

(Sir  C.  Russell)  It  may  not  be  a  correct  inference.  That  is  matter  of  discussion. 
(The  Attorney-General.)  You  are  making  a  statement. 

{The  President.)  It  was  meant  to  be  a  question. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  Yes,  it  was  meant  to  be  a  question. 

2?,955i  T°u  have  told  us  the  average  reduction  allround  was  20  per  cent,  up  to 
1884  ( — 1  think  so.  r 

20.950.  I  was  pressing  you  upon  the  reasons  why  the  tenants  may  not  have  gone 
mto  the  Court.  Can  you  tell  us  up  to  this  moment  what  is  the  proportion  of  the 
agricultural  tenants  who  have  never  been  in  the  Court  at  all  ? — I  cannot. 
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20.957.  Did  there  not  exist  in  Kerry,  and  to  a  very  large  extent,  a  class  of  tenants 
who  could  not  go  into  the  Land  Court  at  all  under  the  Act  of  1881  ? — Yes. 

20.958.  Namely,  the  leaseholders? — The  leaseholders,  and  I  always  advocated  their 

admission.  „ 

20.959.  That  mayor  may  not  be.  I  will  take  your  statement,  of  course,  lnat 

was  one  point,  at  all  events,  in  which  you  agreed  with  the  popular  leaders  ?— Yes. 

20.960.  One  of  the  few  ?— One  of  the  few. 

20.961.  Do  you  know  that  they  in  the  discussions  on  the  Act  of  1881  strongly 
insisted  upon  that,  as  well  as  many  other  Liberal  members  ? — Yes,  I  do.  In  cases  I 
have  had  to  deal  with  in  Kerry  I  made  voluntary  reductions,  which  are  borne  out  by 
the  Land  Commission. 

20.962.  You  are  speaking  of  your  own  particular  estates  ? — The  estates  I  managed. 

20.963.  I  have  some  particular  questions  to  ask  you,  but  at  present  I  am  dealing 
with  generalities.  Now,  as  regards  these  leaseholders,  I  want  my  Lords  to  understand. 
The  great  majority  of  the  leaseholders  were  men  of  the  same  class  as  the  ordinary 
smalf  agricultural  tenants  in  Ireland,  some  of  them  haying  larger  holdings,  but  a  great 
many  very  small  ones  ? — They  were  generally  the  pick  of  the  tenants.  Ihey  were 
generally  the  best  of  the  tenants. 

20.964.  Men  with  holdings  of  10  acres,  20  acres,  15,  30,  or  40  acres,  and  so  on ;  that 
class  of  leaseholders  ? — They  were. 

20.965.  There  was  great  distress  in  1879  ? — Yes. 

20.966.  General  distress  ? — General  distress.  1878  was  a  bad  year  too. 

20’,967.  Quite  right. — Then  that  reacted  on  1879,  the  rents  in  1879  being  payable 
out  of  the  harvest  of  1878. 

20.968.  The  year  1878  was  a  bad  year? — A  bad  harvest  year. 

20.969.  1879  was  worse  ? — 1879  was  rather  worse. 

20.970.  So  that  you  had  an  accumulation  of  two  bad  years  ? — Two  bad  harvests. 
20,971-  We  have  heard  that  as  regards  the  great  mass  of  these  creatures  their  own 

subsistence  depends  on  the  potato  crop  ? — Yes,  in  the  poorer  districts. 

20.972.  I  mean  as  regards  the  great  mass  of  the  people.  What  was  lost  in  millions 
sterling  in  the  potato  crop  of  1879  as  compared  with  187 6  ? — I  never  made  a  calculation. 

20.973.  Surely,  surely,  Mr.  Hussey  ?— I  never  did,  because  I  heard  in  some  parts  of 
Ireland  that  the  potatoes  were  very  good. 

20.974.  I  am  taking  the  whole  of  Ireland  ? — I  could  not  say  indeed.  It  is  impossible. 
In  some  places  in  Kerry  even  they  made  more  of  their  potatoes  in  1878  and  1879  than 

ever  they  did  ;  double.  . 

20.975.  That  is  obvious,  is  not  it?  If  the  supply  is  small  the  price  will  be  high  ? — 
They  sold  them  for  seeding,  which  made  it  stronger  still. 

20.976.  Quite  right,  but  that  would  be  small  benefit  to  those  who  could  not  bring 
their’ potatoes  to  market  to  sell,  but  had  to  live  upon  them  ?— None. 

(Sir  C.  Russell)  My  Lord,  there  are  accurate  figures  upon  this  point  in  the  Registrar- 
General’s  return,  but  I  cannot  put  my  finger  upon  them  at  this  moment. 

20.977.  Should  I  be  within  the  mark  if  I  said  the  loss  on  the  potato  crop  alone  in 
1879,  as  compared  with  1876,  represented  about  two  thirds  of  the  entire  agricultural 
rental  of  Ireland  ? — I  could  not  say,  indeed.  Without  you  tell  me  how  many  acres  of 
potatoes  there  were  in  Ireland,  how  could  I  form  an  opinion  ? 

20.978.  How  many  acres  has  nothing  to  do  with  it  ?  I  am  asking  you  whether  the 
potato  crop  of  1879  was  not  less  valuable  than  that  of  1876  by  about  two  thirds  of  the 
entire  amount  of  the  agricultural  rental  of  Iceland  ? — I  think  that  is  an  exaggeration. 

20.979.  I  will  not  say  it  is  not  till  I  get  the  exact  figure,  but  you  know  it  was  very 

largo  ? — It  was  large.  . 

20.980.  When,  in  your  opinion,  did  the  competition  from  American  importation, 
and  particularly  meat  stufi’,  and  from  Australia,  begin  to  lower  and  afiect  the  price  of 
produce  of  that  kind  in  Ireland  ? — It  did  very  little  in  Kerry,  so  1  cannot  tell  you. 
All  our  rent  in  Kerry  is,  practically  speaking,  made  out  of  butter  and  pork,  and  young 

cattle.  ,  . 

20.981.  But  catllo  and  pork  are  two  of  the  articles  I  am  referring  to.  Are  they  sold 

in  the  towns  of  Kerry  to  bo  consumed  in  Kerry  or  to  be  shipped  elsewhere  l  To  be 
shipped  away. 

20,082.  Then  no  doubt  prices  in  Kerry  would  be  allected  by  the  price  at  the  place 
to  which  they  were  going  ? — Of  course. 
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20.983.  Do  you  or  do  you  not  say  that  the  competition  of  America  and  Australia 

did  affect  the  price  of  those  things  ? — Young  cattle  are  four  times  the  price  that  they 
were  in  1850  now  in  Kerry.  ^ 

20.984.  You  are  going  back  more  than  30  years  when  you  say  that.  That  is  not 

germane  to  what  I  am  asking  ?— Was  not  it  about  that  time  the  American  competition 
began  to  come  in  ?  r 

20,9b5.  You  mean  to  say  it  began  to  operate  in  lowering  prices  as  far  back  as  that  ? 
— Free  trade  was  in  1845  or  1846. 

20.986.  I  am  not  talking  of  importation  of  cereal  stuffs  at  all,  but  importation  of 
meat  stuffs  ? — I  cannot  say  when  they  began  to  come  in. 

20.987.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  serious  fall  which  occurred  in  1885-1886? _ 

In  what  commodities  ? 

20.988.  The  serious  fall  which  did  happen.  You  can  tell  me  in  what  commodities « 

—In  1885  and  1886  ?  ' 

20.989.  Yes  ?  There  was  no  fall.  1885  was  a  fairly  prosperous  year. 

20.990.  No  fall  in  prices  ?— There  was  some  fall,  but  it  was  a  fairly  prosperous 

yGcLI*. 

20.991.  In  1886  ? — In  1886  the  price  of  butter  came  down. 

20.992.  Was  there  a  serious  fall  or  not?— There  was  a  fall,  but  not  a  very  serious 

fall.  J 

20.993.  That  leads  me  to  ask  you  this.  You  were  examined  before  the  Cowper 

Commission  ? — Yes.  ^ 

20.994.  Did  you  think  a  reduction  was  called  for  or  not  ? — On  what  rents  ?  On 
judicial  rents  ? 

20.995.  Yes  ?— Well,  a  small  reduction  might  have  been  called  for,  assuming  the 
judicial  rents  were  fair. 

20.996.  Did  you  or  did  you  not  think  that  reduction  which  followed  was  fairly 
needed  by  the  state  of  the  country  or  not  ?— Yes.  I  do  not  admit  the  fairness  of  the 
judicial  rents  ;  but,  assuming  the  judicial  rent  was  a  fair  transaction,  which  I  do  not 
at  all  admit,  the  subsequent  reduction  was  fair. 

20.997.  In  other  words,  that  there  was  such  a  fall  in  1886,  or  from  the  time  when 

the  judicial  rents  had  been  fixed,  as,  assuming  they  Avere  fair  judicial  rents,  justified  a 
further  reduction  ? — Yes.  ’  J 

20.998.  Do  you  think  the  rents  were  fixed  too  high  or  too  low  ? — I  think  the  judicial 
rents  were  fixed  too  low  for  1 5  years. 

20.999.  The  tenants  think  they  were  fixed  too  high  ? — Naturally.  They  are  now 
beginning  to  think,  I  think,  that  there  should  not  be  rents  at  all. 

21,000.  They  are  now  beginning  to  think,  very  good.  I  think  I  was  not  exagge¬ 
rating,  but  was  under  the  mark.  These  are  figures  from  the  Registrar-General’s  return, 
1876:  ireneral  crops,  total  value,  36  millions.  I  am  giving  merely  the  round  fio-ure' 
1877,  28  millions  ;  1878,  32  millions.  That  is  better  than  1877.  and  worse  than  1876’ 
1879,  22  millions.  You  see,  therefore,  that  comparing  1876  with  1879,  there  -was  a 
drop  of  no  less  than  14  millions  ?— According  to  that  there  was,  but  potatoes  are  more 
plentiful  and  cheaper  now  and  last  year  than  ever  they  were,  therefore  it  ought  to  go 
up  again.  6  s 

21,001.  That  is  not  the  point  we  are  on  at  all,  I  assure  you  it  is  not;  so  that,  you 
see,  comparing  the  total  amount  of  general  crops  in  1876,  36  millions  ’  with  1879  22 
millions,  there  has  been  a  drop  of  14  millions,  or  3  millions  more  than  your  statement  of 
what  you  believed  to  be  the  entire  agricultural  rents  in  Ireland.  That  is  a  startling 
statement,  is  not  it? — Yes. 

21,002.  Do  you  know  that  that  figure  of  fall  represents  a  loss  of  21.  10s.  per  head  of 
estimated  population  in  the  whole  country  ? — Yes,  I  suppose  it  does. 

21,003.  Now  as  to  the  potato  crop,  which  was  the  main  subsistence,  as  you  have 
told  us,  of  the  people.  In  1876,  12,000,000;  1877,  5.000,000;  1878,  7  000  000  •  1879 
3,000,000  ? — Is  that  the  fall,  do  you  mean  ? 

21,004.  No,  the  value  ? — To  meet  that  the  landlords  of  Kerry  imported  champion 
potatoes,  and  soon  the  potato  crop  got  better  than  ever  it  was. 

21,005.  I  do  not  object  to  anything  being  said  for  the  landlords  that  can  be  said. 
You  say  they  imported  champion  potatoes? — Yes. 

21,006.  So  did  the  Land  League  ? — Did  they  ? 

21,007.  Did  not  they  ? — I  did  not  hear. 
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21,008.  Do  you  know  that  Mr.  Davitt,  with  public  funds  subscribed  for  the  purpose, 
bought  and  imported  10,000L  worth  ? — I  did  not  hear  it  was  done  in  Kerry. 

21,009.  Kerry  is  favoured  by  your  presence.  It  cannot  have  all  the  blessings  of 
this  world  ? — The  question  is,  what  is  a  blessing  ? 

21,010.  Well,  are  champion  potatoes  a  blessing? — Yes. 

21,011.  I  want  to  draw  your  attention  to  these  figures.  I  think  I  was  right,  was  I 
not,  in  what  I  said  ? — Yes,  according  to  those  returns,  certainly. 

21,012.  Comparing  12,000  000,  the  value  in  1876,  with  3,000,000,  the  value  in 

1879,  making  a  difference  of  9,000,000,  that  would  not  be  far  off  about  two  thirds  of 
the  entire  agricultural  rents  at  that  time  ? — No,  according  to  those  figures. 

21,013.  (The  President.)  Do  these  figures  as  to  the  potatoes  also  come  from  the 
Registrar- General’s  report? 

( Sir  C.  Russell.)  Yes,  my  Lord.  These  figures  which  I  am  now  giving  your 
Lordship  are  also  from  Parliamentary  returns.  Evictions  in  1876,  1,269  ;  1877,  1,320; 
1878,  1,749  ;  1879,  3,893,  more  than  double.  You  are  aware,  are  you  not,  that  there 
is  no  machinery  by  which  you  can  ascertain  with  accuracy  the  total  number  of  eviction 
processes ;  are  you  aware  of  any  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  any.  I  can  give  you,  if  you 
wish,  my  return  of  evictions  here.  They  averaged  1  per  1,000  in  the  last  10  years. 

21,014.  You  are  quite  justified  in  defending  yourself,  Mr.  Hussey,  when  attacked, 
but  at  present,  you  know,  I  am  not  upon  that  point.  I  want  my  Lords  to  follow  this 
machinery.  You  can  explain,  too,  can  you  not,  how  it  is  that  there  is  the  machinery 
for  ascertaining  exactly  the  number  of  actual  evictions.  It  is  this,  is  it  not,  that 
notice  has  to  be  given  to  the  poor  law  guardians  before  an  eviction  takes  place  ? — Yes, 
in  the  case  of  a  farmer. 

21,015.  We  are  talking,  you  know,  of  agrarian  questions? — Yes,  it  does.  The 
eviction  does  not  of  necessity  follow.  The  relieving  officers  are  very  often  served  and 
the  eviction  does  not  ensue. 

21,016.  Mr.  Hussey,  do  not  be  premature.  First  of  all  there  is  to  be  notice  given  to 
the  guardians? — Yes. 

21,017.  That  is  because  it  is  known  that,  unless  the  neighbours  take  pity  upon  them, 
these  creatures  evicted  have  no  refuge  but  the  workhouse.  That  is  the  reason  ? — 
Yes. 

21,018.  In  addition  to  that,  is  it  required  that  there  is  a  return  made  to  the  police  of 
the  actual  eviction  ? — I  believe  so. 

21,019.  I  am  not  talking  of  those  in  which  notice  is  given  merely  ? — You  can  always 
get  them  from  the  sheriff s  books. 

21j020.  That  is  what  I  mean.  But  there  is  no  equally  accurate  record  of  the  number 
of  evictions  threatened  or  in  which  steps  are  taken,  but  which  are  not  actually  carried 
out  to  eviction  ? — No. 

21,021.  Now  about  evictions,  let  me  ask  you  this  question.  I  will  take  it  up  to 
1880  first.  Everything  was  changed  in  1880  according  to  your  suggestion,  but  up  till 

1880,  at  all  events,  was  there  anything  in  this  world  that  a  tenant  dreaded  so  much  as 
eviction  ? — I  do  not  think  there  was. 

21,022.  Do  you  think  their  feeling  in  that  regard  changed,  or  do  you  think  they 
still  dread  evictions  ? — AVell,  they  do,  but  not  so  much,  I  think. 

21,023.  Is  chat  because  they  have  friends  who  will  help  them  when  evicted? — No, 
because  they  do  not  feel  emigration  so  much  as  they  did. 

21,024.  You  think  not  ? — No. 

21,025.  (The  President.)  I  do  not  quite  understand  that  answer;  you  are  asked 
whether  they  do  not  dread  evictions  so  much  now  as  formerly,  and  you  said,  because 

they  did  not - ? — No,  ray  Lord.  They  do  not  look  with  such  horror  on  going  to 

America. 

21,026.  Because  they  do  not  object  to  emigrating  so  much? — No;  precisely,  my 
Lord. 

21,027.  (Sir  C.  Russell.)  You  know  that,  speaking  generally,  tlmy  will  make  any 
sacrifice  rather  than  be  evicted  ? — No,  I  do  not  know  it. 

21,028.  Did  you  know  it  up  to  1880  ? — Yes. 

21,029.  Then  up  to  1880  they  would  make  any  sacrifice  rather  than  bo  evicted  ? — 
They  generally  avoided  it  when  they  could. 

21,030.  Have  you  known  them  to  meet,  or  try  to  meet,  head  rents  by  borrowing 
money  at  10  per  cent,  from  the  bankers  and  shopkeepors  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  that. 
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21,031.  And  Gombeen  men  ?— Well,  there  are  very  few  Gombeen  men  in  Kerry,  and 
the  banks  do  not  charge  Gombeen  men  10  per  cent. 

21,032-33.  Not  even  in  1880  ? — No,  I  have  not  heard  of  it. 

I  thought  all  the  seven  plagues  descended  from  the  Gombeen  men.  Now  as  a 
general  indication  of  the  state,  also,  of  the  country  in  1879  :  this  also  is,  my  Lord,  from 
an  official  paper  in  the  Royal  Commission,  the  Cowper  Commission,  page  952. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  I  think  a  good  many  of  the  returns  are  annexed  to  the 
Cowper  Commission,  and  it  will  give  your  Lordships  a  good  idea  of  information,  and 
for  that  and  the  years  later. 

21,034.  (Sir  G.  Russell.)  I  will  only  ask  you  this  general  question,  if  you  do  not 
know,  that  tested  by  other  tests — by  reference  to  increases  in  bills  of  sale,  in  the  issue 
of  writs,  in  the  issue  of  civil  bills  and  ejectments,  in  civil  bills,  decrees,  and  ejectments 
executed  in  reference  to  them ;  that  in  all  these  indications  of  the  general  state  of  the 
country,  the  figures  in  1879  exceeded  that  ot  any  year  before  or  since  ? — I  do  not. 

21,035.  There  are  also  other  heads;  bankruptcy,  and  things  of  that  kind.  Now  in 
1879,  you  were  agent  for  Lord  Kenmare  l— Yes. 

21,036.  You  had  succeeded  in  1876? — 1874,  I  think. 

21,037.  I  think  we  were  told  1876?— No;  Mr.  Leonard  came  to  me  in  1876  that 
was  it. 

21,038.  You  succeeded  Mr.  Galway,  who  had  the  name  of  being  a  very  considerate 
agent  ? — Well,  I  thought  so,  until  the  attack  was  read  out  b^  Mr.  Lockwood  about  the 
Duggan  family,  about  the  way  he  rose  rents  in  that  year. 

21,039.  You  thought  so  ? — Yes. 

21,040.  He  had  that  general  reputation  at  all  events? — Yes. 

21,041.  You  thought  it  your  duty  upon  a  certain  number  of  the  tenants  to  raise  the 
rents  ? — Yes  ;  some  took  out  leases  and  some  paid  fines,  and  then  tenants  who  had  not 
paid  the  fines. 

21,042.  Had  their  rents  increased  ? — Yes. 

21,043.  Did  you  also  think  it  right  to  make  certain  turbary  charges  which  had  not 
previously  been  made  ? — Yes ;  but  practically  speaking,  they  yielded  no  revenue  • 
they  were  spent  on  the  turbary  and  in  making  roads. 

21,044.  You  mean  that  the  tenants  had  to  pay,  but  they  had  improved  roads  ? _ Yes 

and  drainage  in  the  bogs,  and  there  was  one  bog  I  drained  not  charged  for ;  there  was 
far  more  spent  on  it  than  was  ever  received  out  of  it. 

21,045.  Was  that  the  only  property  upon  which,  on  your  accession  to  the  agency 
about  that  time,  you  increased  the  rents  ? — Yes,  sir,  I  think  so. 

21,046.  The  property  of  Sir  Charles  Crosby  is  referred  to— Sir  Charles  Colthurst  • 
that  was  before  that. 

21,047.  When  did  the  tenants  first  come  to  you  or  present  a  memorial  asking  for  a 
reduction  of  rent  ? — I  cannot  say  that.  ° 

21,048.  I  must  really  press  you  about  that;  I  must  really  ask  you  to  try  and  recol¬ 
lect  that  ? — Is  it  on  Lord  Kenmare’s  property  ? 

21,049.  Yes  ? — I  think  they  asked  for  it  in  1S80,  and  I  think  they  asked  for  it  in  1879 

21,050.  Do  not  you  know  they  asked  for  it  in  1879?— I  think  they  did  as  you 
remind  me.  Of  course  a  man  cannot  recollect  everything.  J 

21,051.  You  have  told  us  1879  was  a  bad  year  ? — Yes. 

21,052.  Did  you  not  yourself  think  that  they  ought  to  have  had  a  reduction  in  1879  ? 
— Well,  as  well  as  my  recollection  serves  me  now,  I  gave  all  the  papers  to  Mr.  Leonard' 
as  well  as  my  recollection  serves  me,  they  got  some  reduction  in  1879. 

(Sir  C.  Russell)  That  is  not  so. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  I  assure  you  you  are  wrong,  it  is. 

21,053.  (Sir  G.  Russell)  Do  not  you  know  that°a  petition  was  presented  to  Lord 
Kenmare  in  1879  ? — I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  it. 

21,054.  In  the  autumn  of  1879  ? — I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  it. 

21,055.  And  that  it  was  backed  up  by  the  petition  of  the  clergy  and  by  the  bishop 
asserting  the  necessity  for  the  reduction  ? — I  never  heard  the  bishop  had  anythin o-  to 
say  to  it.  J  ° 

21,056.  When  Mr.  Leonard  gave  his  evidence  he  spoke  of  the  bishop,  Dr.  Higgins? 
— Oli,  Dr.  Higgins  !_  He  was  not  bishop  for  a  long  time  after  that. 

2  1  057.  Oh,  I  believe  I  was  wrong  in  mentioning  the  name  of  the  bishop _ Dr.  Healy 

1  m  press  you  as  to  this  in  justice  to  yourself.  I  am  not  aware  that  anybody  has 
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attacked  Lord  Kenmare  as  being  other  than  a  humane  man,  or  desiring  to  do  other 
than  what  was  right  to  liis  tenants ;  but  his  circumstances  were  rather  difficult  at  that 
time.  I  do  not  wish  to  say  more  than  that  ? — Yes. 

21,058.  He  had  spent  an  enormous  sum  of  money,  amongst  other  things,  building  a 
large  mansion  for  himself  ?— Yes,  and  he  employed  the  poor.  He  was  spending  300/. 
a  week  in  giving  employment  in  1879  among  the  tenants. 

21,059.  He  was  one  of  those  who  had  borrowed  ? — Yes. 

21^060.  On  the  terms  of  paying  no  interest  for  two  years  ? — And  then  3/.  8s.  6d.  per 
cent. 

21,061.  And  then  3 l.  8s.  6d.  per  cent.  ? — Yes. 

21,062.  Principal  and  interest  ? — Yes. 

21,063.  In  other  words,  no  interest  for  two  years,  and  after  that  31.  8s.  6d. ;  11.  being 
for  interest  and  2 1.  8s.  6d.  for  reduction  of  principal  ? — Yes,  and  he  charged  the  tenants 


nothing. 

21,064.  Did  you  not  yourself  express  the  opinion  in  1879  that  the  tenants  ought  to 
have  a  reduction  ? — I  think  not,  not  in  that  year. 

21,065.  Did  you  think  they  ought  to  have  a  reduction  ? — Well,  they  ought  to  have 
had  a  reduction,  but  for  the  enormous  amount  of  money  that  was  expended  on 

them.  „ 

21,066.  We  will  discuss  that  by-and-by.  Apart  from  what  you  call  the  enormous 

amount  of  money  expended  on  them  did  you  think  they  ought  to  have  had  a  reduction 
in  rents  ? — No,  while  the  expenditure  was  going  on,  I  did  not. 

21,067.  Apart  from  that,  would  you  have  considered  they  ought  to  have  had  a 
reduction  in  their  rents  ? — Yes,  I  think  so,  apart  from  that. 

21,068.  That  is  what  I  am  informed.  You  said  that  you  had  expressed  that  opinion 
as  to'a  reduction  in  1879.  Let  me  understand  :  in  the  autumn  of  1879  you  referred  to 
there  being  a  hanging  gale,  the  hanging  gale  it  is  called  ? — Well,  it  is  supposed  to  run 
for  six  months  after  it  falls  due,  or  five  months. 

21,069.  A  reduction  in  1879  would  apply  to  the  gale  due  in  May  1879? — Yes,  the 
May  gale  was  always  collected  in  October,  and  vice  versa. 

21,070.  What  reduction  did  the  tenants  ask  ? — I  forget. 

21*071.  Just  try  and  recollect? — I  do  not  know.  There  were  a  great  many  appli¬ 
cations  for  reduction.  I  think  they  asked  for  20  per  cent.,  and  I  may  say  the  only 
reduction  I  recommended  was  in  the  rents  I  increased  myself;  there  were  some  of  the 
tenants  required  no  reduction,  I  think. 

21,072.  What  was  the  employment  that  the  tenants  got  of  which  you  speak? — 
Principally  drainage  and  fencing  and  road-making. 

21,073.  Public  road  making? — Public  road  making. 

2L074.  Was  the  larger  amount  expended  upon  that  ? — No ;  the  larger,  I  should  say, 


was  expended  on  drainage. 

21,075.  This,  you  think,  the  remuneration  to  the  tenants  came  in  the  shape  of  paying 
them  for  their  work  ? — Yes. 

21,076.  Upon  the  toads,  and  fences,  and  drains? — Upon  the  roads,  and  fences,  and 


drains. 

21,077.  And  so  you  think  that  would  have  enabled  them  better  to  keep  up  their 
rents  ? — Yes,  but  of  course  I  need  not  say  the  labour  went  all  to  the  very  poor  class ; 
the  rich  farmers  did  not  go  to  work. 

21,078.  Was  part  of  the  money  while  you  were  their  agent,  or  a  greater  part  of  it, 
was  it  included  in  the  Distress  Union  Act  schedule  ? — Yes. 

21,079.  It  was  ? — Yes,  otherwise  we  would  not  liavo  got  the  money. 

21,080.  I  think  there  is  a  subsequent  Act,  is  there  not,  to  the  Distress  Union  Act, 
and  it  is  there  scheduled  as  a  distress  district  under  the  Act  last  year  ? — Is  that  tho 
Act  for  reducing  judicial  rents? 

21,081.  Yes  ?— Then  we  have  the  schedule  of  reductions  all  here.  We  have  already 
got  that  from  Mr.  Leonard  ? — You  only  got  for  Killarney,  and  I  have  got  it  for  the 
whole  district. 

21,082.  Very  well ;  if  it  is  material,  I  have  no  objection.  Can  you  give  mo  evictions 
in  Kerry  beginning  from  1877  ? — No;  I  can  give  you  my  own,  which  represents  a 
fourth  of  the  county. 

21,083.  Just  give  them  to  me? — You  have  heard  from  Mr.  Leonard  that  tho 
evictions  on  Lord  Kenmare’s  estate,  tho  permanent  evictions,  were  17  ? 
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21,084.  (Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  19,1  think? — Perhaps  so,  19.  In  the  property 
I  am  at  present  agent  to  there  were  28  for  10  years. 

21,085.  ( The  Attorney- General.)  Which  ten  years  ? — 1879,  1880,  1881,  and  so  on. 

21,086.  1879  up  to  1888  you  mean  ? — 1879  up  to  1888. 

21,087.  Give  me  the  number,  please,  again  ? — 28. 

21,088.  (Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith)  And  how  many  tenants? — 2,018. 

21,089.  (Sir  C.  Bussell)  What  property  are  you  speaking  of  ?— I  am  taking  the 
several  properties  in  Kerry  I  am  now  agent  for. 

21,090.  (Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  I  thought  it  was  Lord  Kenmare’s? — Lord  Ken- 
mare’s  is  2,000  also. 

21,091.  (Sir  C.  Bussell.)  That  is  including  Lord  Kenmare’s  ? — 2,018. 

21,092.  First  of  all,  you  know  the  figures  given  of  the  actual  evictions  by 
Mr.  Leonard  were,  of  course,  largely  in  excess  of  that,  the  greater  proportion  of 
them  were,  what  he  described,  re-admitted  as  caretakers  ?— Yes. 

21,093.  Now  will  you  tell  us  in  your  case  how  many  were  the  total  evictions, 
including  those  that  were  re-admitted  as  caretakers  ? — I  cannot,  I  have  not  prepared 
that  return.  I  only  prepared  the  return  of  the  tenants  who  were  permanently  out.  I 
think  hardly  any  who  were  admitted  as  caretakers  will  be  put  out  permanently. 

21.094.  .Do  you  wish  to  convey  to  the  Court  that  all  those  who  have  been  re¬ 
admitted  as  caretakers,  have  been  subsequently  re-admitted  as  permanent  tenants  ? _ 

I  say  that.  I  have  a  list  of  all  that  are  permanently  put  out,  and  the  bulk — the  great 
majority  of  those  admitted  as  caretakers — some  settlement  will  be  come  to  with,  I 
suppose,  four-fifths  of  them. 

21,095.  You  have  not  the  total  number  that  was  evicted  ? — No,  I  'have  not ;  but 
I  could  give  you  some  information  about  it. 

21,096.  If  you  have  not  got  it  convenient  I  will  not  trouble  you  at  all  ?— IJp  to  one 
time  there  were  315  up  to  356  settled. 

21,097.  Have  you  got  any  figures  of  the  total  number  of  civil  bill  processes  for 
ejectment  ? — No. 

21,098.  Have  you  got  the  total  number  of  Dublin  writs  for  ejectment  ?— No. 

21,099.  Have  you  got  any  account  of  the  number  of  writs  in  action  for  debt  against 
the  tenants  ? — No. 

21.100.  Have  you  no  account  of  ejectments  upon  the  title,  the  evictions  upon  the 
title? — No  ;  I  have  got  no  return,  except  the  tenants  permanently  out  for  10  years. 

21.101.  Let  me  understand,  please.  You  first  of  all,  as  you  have  told  us,  excluded 
those  re-admitted  as  caretakers  ? — Yes. 

21.102.  And  you  have  not  taken  an  account  of  those  who  were  re-admitted  on  the 
title? — I  have  taken  account  of  every  persons  who  is  put  out  permanently  for  whatever 
cause,  either  by  debt  or  nonpayment  of  rent,  or  anything  else. 

21,100.  Was  one  mode  of  proceeding  by  suing  in  the  (superior  courts  in  the  action 
for  debt  ? — Yes. 

21.104.  And  then  selling  the  tenant’s  interest  by  the  sheriff? — Yes. 

21.105.  And  then  buying  it  in  for  a  nominal  sum  ? — Yes. 

21.106.  And  then  ejecting  on  the  title  ? — Yes  ;  and  then  ejecting  on  the  title. 

21.107.  How  many  such  cases  were  there? — I  do  not  recollect;  more  than  10,  if  so 
many. 

21.108.  I  must  take,  for  the  present,  your  statement.  Do  you  mean  that  you  will 
undertake  to  say  there  were  not  more  than  10  ? — I  will  not  undertake,  for  I  have  no 
returns  of  it. 

21.109.  But  I  do  understand  you  to  say  that  the  number  of  tenants  evicted  in  that 
fashion,  to  use  your  words,  “  permanently  evicted  ”  are  included  ? — They  are  all 
included  ;  every  person  permanently  evicted. 

21.110.  In  the  figures  you  have  given  ? — Yes. 

21.111.  In  the  28  ? — In  the  28. 

21.112.  Now  could  you  give  me  the  figures  of  the  evictions  for  Kerry,  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  your  own  property  ? — No,  I  cannot. 

21.113.  For  the  year  1877,  1878,  1879,  1880,  and  1881  ? — No. 

21.114.  Now  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question  or  two  about  this  meeting;  in  October 
1880  Mr.  Biggar  was  the  principal  speaker? — Yes,  I  believe  so. 

21.115.  I  think  you  mentioned  Mr.  Arthur  O’Connor  also  as  being  there.  That  was 
the  10th  October  1880  ? — Yes. 
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21  116  Did  ryou  know  that  they  had  just  come  from  seeing  a  man  on  the  property 
about  a  half  a  mile  from  yonr  own  house ;  a  part  of  Mr.  Arthur  Blennerhassett  s  pro¬ 
perty,  man  called  Patrick  Shea  ?— I  did  not  know  they  were  there,  but  there  is  such 

o  mnr»  livps  about  two  miles  from  my  house. 

21,117-8.  I  want  to  know  the  story  of  that  man.  Did  Shea  occupy  a  small  piece 

the  valuation  of  the  land,  but 

that  was  not  the  value  of  the  bog  upon  it. 

21,120.  It  was  a  cut-away  bog  ?— Yes.  ,  .  ,  ,  ,  ,  v  •, 

21  121  Was  he  paid  10/.  rent  for  it?— Yes;  the  value  of  the  bog  when  lie  took  it 

would  have  been  20 /.  I  have  bogs  where  the  ground  is  only  valued  at  10/.,  and  the 

boo-  on  it  is  valued  at  120/.  in  Ahabeg.  T  ,  ,  , 

21  122.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  it  was  cut-away  bog?— It  was  cut-away  bog  at 
this  time,  but  not  when  he  took  it.  MacQuinn  took  the  land,  and  he  made  a  considei  - 

abl2eia23nWhath"lal'1the0  original  rent  that  Shea  paid  for  it  ?— MacQuinn  was  the 

tenant  originally.  .  .  .  1A7 

21,124.  What  did  he  pay  for  it  originally  ?— 10/.  a  year. 

2l’, 125.  From  the  start?— Yes.  ,  ,  -p  ,r 

21,126.  Then  MacQuinn  made  his  money  by  selling  the  bog  ?— By  selling  the 

b°21,127.  Then  Shea  succeeded  to  the  bog  cut  away  ?— Two]  daughters  succeeded,  and 

they  quarrelled  amongst  themselves. 

21.128.  The  bog  was  cut  away  ? — It  was  not  all  cut  away. 

21.129.  Not  even  a  good  bit  for  a  snipe? — No  doubt  the  house  was  very  bad.  , 

21.130.  He  was  evicted? — Yes. 

21.131.  Then  you  re-admitted  him  ? — Yes,  it  was  not  -  fixed  his  rent. 

21J32.  You  re-admitted  him  ?  Yes.  ...  .  m  .  ,  T, 

21,133.  I  think  that  was  the  time  you  were  candidate  for  Iralee  i — it  was  very 

nC21  ^L34  Did  you  then  give  Shea  permission  to  till  the  holding? — Very  possibly  ;  I 
do  not  recollect,  I  daresay  I  did.  His  friends  offered  me  61.  a  year  for  the  land.  I 
thought  it  a  fair  rent  and  I  took  it. 

21.135.  Who  offered  it?— Some  of  his  friends. 

21.136.  I  only  want  to  know  if  you  gave  him  permission  to  till  the  holding.  Une 
would  have  thought  that  would  have  made  a  fresh  tenancy.  Did  you  procure  a  magis¬ 
trate’s  order  against  him  as  a  caretaker,  and  have  him  turned  out?— I  believe  he  was 
turned  out.  I  am  not  agent  to  that  estate  now,  so  I  cannot  say. 

21.137.  But  you  were  then  ? — Yes. 

21  138.  Do  you  know  that  Connell,  your  bailiff,  turned  hnn  out  and  toio  down  the 

roof  of  the  house  ? — 1  believe  it  was  partially  pulled  down.  1QQn 

21  139  Do  you  know  that  on  the  way  to  this  meeting  of  the  10th  October  1880 
these’ two  Members  of  Parliament,  Mr.  Biggar  and  Mr.  Arthur  O’Connor  visited  this 
man  at  a  place  where  he  had  put  up  some  boards  against  one  of  tne  remaining  walls  of 
the  house  as  a  shelter  for  himself  and  his  children  ? — I  did  not  know  they  were 

there. 

21.140.  You  know  Shea  was  there? — Yes. 

21.141.  And  his  family  ? — Yes. 

21.142.  Did  you  read  the  speeches? — I  did  ;  some  of  the  speeches. 

21.143.  Did  not  you  know  the  great  theme  of  the  speeches  was  the  story  of  this  man 

Shea’and  his  wretched  condition  ?— At  Castleisland  ?  1  do  not  know  that  it  was. 

21  144  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  the  meeting  at  Castloisland.  I  mean  the 
meeting  of  tho  10th  of  October  1880?— I  think  that  was  the  meeting  of  the  10th 
October  1880  I  do  not  remember  Shea’s  name  being  mentioned  at  Castleisland  ;  they 
had  a  special  meeting  for  him,  and  I  say  that  eviction  was  in  consequence  of  a  sub¬ 
division  of  the  land,  and  the  two  people  fighting  ;  it  was  a  constant  occurrence. 

21.145.  You  say  tho  people  dread  eviction  greatly  ? — Yes. 

21.146.  Is  there  another  thing  they  greatly  dread,  that  when  eviction  takes  place 

there  is  no  demolition  of  the  house  or  burning  of  tho  house  ?  ^  es. 
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21.147.  Is  that  a  thing  calculated  to  rouse  very  bitter  feelino-  ? _ Yes  they  know 

they  have  no  chance  of  going  back  then.  There  is  always  hope  as  long  as  the  house 
is  standing.  ° 

21.148.  Ho  you  know  that  there  was  an  eviction  on  the  property  in  which  you  were 

agent,  Ballincrane  ? — My  own  property.  J 

21.149.  That  is  the  first  burning  of  a  house  at  an  eviction  taking  place  in  Kerrv  in 

those  years  ? — Possibly.  J 

21.150.  I  do  not  wish  to  say  it  was  your  own  direction  if  it  was  not  so  ?— It  certainly 

Waoini0h  7,  ped, 1  would  be  allowed  t0  explain  the  circumstance  of  that  eviction. 

21.151.  Certainty,  you  are  entitled,  but  kindly  allow  me  to  put  a  question  first. 
Hid  a  clerk  of  yours,  called  Barratt,  assist  ? 

(The  Attorney- General.)  No,  that  is  not  the  occasion. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  Oh,  that  was  the  other,  then  explain. 

(Hm  Attorney- General.)  Give  the  name,  Ballincrane. 

(The  Witness.)  Yes i ;  and  the  tenant  was  Patrick  Kennedy,  holding  this  piece  of  land, 
the  townland  of  Ballincrane,  by  lease,  at  45/.  a  year,  and  he  got  one  of  his  sons 
married  his  eldest  son  promised,  as  I  have  heard  him,  to  give  the  whole  of  his  farm 
tor  his  daughter. 

Bo  not  tell  us  that  ?— Very  good.  He  then  gave  the  daughter  the  farm,  and 
gave  half  of  it  to  his  second  son  in  the  teeth  of  my  notice  that  I  would  not  allow  it  and 
that  I  v  ould  put  a  peiial  rent  on  it  if  he  did.  The  farm  was  eminently  unsuited  for 
sub-division,  and  I  put  a  penal  rent  on,  for  which  I  subsequently  evicted  him.  I  turned 
lm  out.  1  re  instated  his  eldest  son,  and  he  is  there  on  the  entire  farm  at  this  moment, 
on  the  farm  with  a  good  house.  I  cannot  see  any  hardship  in  that. 

21.153.  Who  built  the  house?— He  built  the  house,  and  I  contributed  slate  and 
timber,  and  I  spent  100/.  in  draining  his  land,  for  which  I  charged  him  nothino- 

21.154.  When  was  this  ?— Under  the  Langford  Histress  Act.  °* 

21’1lbb-  3ere  y°u  also  a  borrower  under  the  Act  ? — I  was,  to  my  sorrow  be  it  spoken. 
zl,15b.  Was  that  the  only  case  of  burning? — -On  my  estate. 

21.157.  Or  for  which  you  were  agent  ?— 1 That  is  the  only  case  I  know  of. 

21.158.  Let  me  remind  you  of  another  case  which  you  must  have  seen  discussed  in 
the  paper  ;  was  there  another  case  Perrott  ? — I  referred  to  that  case  myself  Mr  Leo- 
nard  gave  evidence  about  it  and  referred  to  that  previously  ;  you  asked  ’  me  about 
Murphy  s  case. 

21.159.  I  did,  but  I  asked  you  in  connexion  with  this  other  case  of  Shea’s  ;  It  houo-ht  it 

was  in  connexion  with  that  case,  I  made  a  mistake.  I  want  to  ask  you  about3  this 
again,  especially  in  relation  to  something  Mr.  Leonard  said;  you  know  it  was  charged 
and  stated  in  the  public  press,  do  you  not  ? — Yes.  8 

21.160.  That  your  own  clerk  Perrott  was  sent  by  you  to  set  fire  to  the  house  ? _ Yes 

21.161.  First  of  all  you  were  not  there  yourself  ?— No,  I  never  knew  about  it  until  i’t 
was  all  over. 

21.162.  And  you  did  not  authorise  him  to  do  this  ? — I  did  not  authorise  him  to  do 
that,  and  lastly,  it  was  not  Murphy’s  house  at  all. 

21.163.  Whose  was  it?— His  brother-in-law  Callan,  or  his  cousin. 

21.164.  Was  not  Murphy  evicted  from  it  on  that  day  ?— He  was,  he  had  taken 
forcible  possession  of  it.  Callan  sold  Murphy  out  for  a  debt,  Murphy  brought  an  action 
against  Callan,  and  it  was  left  to  the  two  parish  priests  to  settle  the  matter. 

21.165.  The  point  I  was  on  was,  did  you  or  did  you  not  know  anything  about  the 
burning  ? — I  certainly  knew  nothing  about  it  till  it  was  all  over. 

21.166.  You  say  it  was  Callan  who  put  him  out  ?— Callan  put  Murphy  out  previously 

and  had  the  farm  for  some  time.  y  ’ 

21.167.  If  it  was  Callan  put  him  out  what  had  Lord  Kenmare  to  do  with  it? _ Oh 

he  wanted,  out  of  charity,  to  do  something  for  Callan,  and  when  Callan  was  out 
Murphy  came  m  and  took  forcible  possession.  You  had  the  facts  very  fully  from  Mr. 
Leonard  when  he  had  all  the  documents  here;  I  have  not  got  any  of  the  documents. 

21.168.  Have  you  at  all  had  your  attention  drawn  to  the  report  of  the  only  former 
commissioner  on  the  Cowper  Commission,  Mr.  Knipe  ? — I  am  not  sure  whether  I  read 
it  or  not ;  I  do  not  recollect  it. 

21.169.  There  is  one  other  question,  merely  that  it  may  not  be  said  that  I  have 

assented  to  your  statement,  you  say  you  knew  nothing  of  any  secret  societies  existing 
m  Kerry  ? — I  knew  nothing.  & 
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21.170.  Previous  to  1880? — Except  the  Fenian  Societies. 

21.171.  That  was  in  1860  and  1867  ?; — Yes. 

21.172.  Did  they  continue  in  Kerry  ? — I  do  not  think  they  did. 

21.173.  Am  I  to  take  it  that  you,  living  in  the  county,  a  magistrate,  believed  that 
no  secret  society  existed  there,  Fenian  or  otherwise? — Other  than  the  Land  League. 

21.174.  You  have  not  heard  my  question,  I  said  until  1880  ? — Until  1880, 

21.175.  That  is  your  statement? — Until  about  1880. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Reid. 

21.176.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  before  1880  there  had  been  in  your  opinion 
no  outrages  to  speak  of  in  county  Kerry?— No. 

21.177.  That  you  say  deliberately? — Yes. 

21.178.  Just  let  me  read  this  to  you  from  your  evidence  before  the  Cowper  Commis¬ 
sion,  at  page  548,  beginning  at  Question  17,895.  “  ( Sir  James  Caird.)  When  did  the 

“  Land  League  begin  ?  (A.)  I  think  in  1877  or  1878.”  That  was  a  mistake,  was  it  not? 
— It  was. 

21.179.  “  (Q.)  And  about  that  same  time  outrages  began?  (A.)  Yes.  I  will  con- 

“  nect  them  in  this  way,  that  when  the  Land  Act  of  1871  was  passed  it  gave  the 
“  tenant  a  sum  equal  to  from  three  to  five  years’  compensation  for  disturbance.  In 
“  other  words,  if  the  landlord  wished  to  change  for  an  improving  tenant  he  had  to  pay 
“  five  years’  compensation,  and  that  I  think  encouraged  the  tenants  into  the  idea  that 
“  the  land  was  practically  their  own.  (Q.)  And  this,  indirectly,  was  the  cause  of  the 
“  outrages?  (A.)  Well,  it  tended  to  it.  (Q.)  Then  they  began  in  1877  ?  (A.)  Yes, 

“  sir,  and  they  had  very  good  years  from  1870  to  1877,  and  then  they  kept  quiet.  (Q.) 
“  And  when  the  bad  years  came  the  ontrages  began  ?  (A.)  Yes.  (Q.)  And  that  from 
“  1877  until  now  it  has  existed  ?  (A.)  Yes,  outrages  existed  with  very  little  chance  of 
“  their  ceasing.  (Q.)  You  have  already  told  us  that  the  Land  League  is  not  decreasing  ? 
“  (A.)  The  Land  League  is  not  decreasing  in  power  now,  not  in  my  opinion.”  I  think 
that  is  all  that  is  relevant  to  this  point.  Now,  Mr.  Hussey,  how  came  you  to  state  then 
that  in  your  opinion  outrages  began  in  1877  ? — Well,  I  was  wrong,  recollecting  them, 
I  could  not  trace  them  then  ;  I  could  not  trace  outrages  in  1877. 

21.180.  You  see  you  gave  reasons ;  you  say  they  had  had  very  good  years  from  1870 
to  1877,  and  then  they  kept  quiet? — Yes. 

21.181.  And  when  the  bad  years  came  the  outrages  began  ? — Yes. 

21.182.  Is  not  that  evidence  that  you  gave  before  Lord  Cowper’s  Commission  true 
that  they  kept  quiet  while  the  years  were  good,  and  that  it  was  when  the  distress  and 
bad  years  came  that  they  began  to  be  troublesome  ?— The  distress  in  bad  years  was 
co-equal  with  the  establishment  of  the  Land  League. 

21.183.  Do  you  really  mean  in  the  face  of  what  you  have  said  that  the  distress  and 
misery  consequent  upon  that  distress  was  not  the  main  cause  of  these  outrages  ? — 
Certainly  not. 

21.184.  You  say  it  was  not? — I  say  it  was  not ;  1879  was  a  much  worse  year  than 
1882,  and  1884,  the  year  my  house  was  blown  up,  was  a  very  prosperous  year. 

21.185.  I  am  speaking  about  the  commencement,  you  are  speaking  of  the  year  1884, 
when  your  house  was  blown  up  ? — Yes,  I  say  that  was  a  most  prosperous  year. 

21.186.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  in  that  year  the  outrages  were  anything  like  the 
number  of  what  they  were  in  1879  and  1880  ? — I  have  no  return  ;  I  believe  they  were 
not  what  they  were  in  1880  and  1881. 

21.187.  I  put  it  to  you,  whatever  the  cause  may  be,  whether  the  outrages  in  the 
years,  we  will  say,  1879,  1880,  1881,  and  1882,  until  the  Arrears  Act,  were  not  two¬ 
fold  or  three-fohl  as  many  as  they  were  in  1884 ;  do  not  you  know  that  as  a  fact  ? — I 
have  heard  it  sworn  to  here. 

21.188.  I  mean,  of  course,  you  naturally  attach  importance  to  your  house  being 
blown  up? — Yes,  I  naturally  attach  importance  to  an  attempt  to  murder  15  innocent 
people  to  get  at  one. 

21.189.  I  think  you  told  Sir  Charles  Russell  of  Pat  Shea’s  house  being  levelled  ? — 

Yes. 

21.190.  And  you  have  given  an  explanation,  have  you  not  ? — Yes. 
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21.191.  I  mean,  you  have  given  an  explanation,  and  I  will  not  ask  you  anything 
further  about  it ;  what  was  the  date  of  that  ? — I  cannot  say,  I  have  not  the  books  of 
that  property  now. 

21.192.  Was  it  not  early  in  September  1880  ;  try  and  remember,  will  you  ? — Possibly  ; 
I  will  not  dispute  it. 

21.193.  Do  you  remember  Pat  Murphy’s  house  being  burnt  ? 

( The  Attorney- General.)  That  is  the  Perrott  one  ? 

21.194.  (Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  Do  you  remember  the  date  of  that? — No. 

21.195.  Was  it  not  within  three  days  of  the  other;  was  it  not  at  the  same  time,  or 
within  three  days  of  Pat  Shea’s  house  ? — I  do  not  remember. 

21.196.  Do  you  remember  the  case  of  Maurice  Kennedy’s  house  being  burnt  at 
Ballincrane  ? — That  is  the  case  I  have  given  my  explanation  of  already. 

21.197.  If  you  please  I  want  the  date  ? — I  am  unable  to  give  it  to  you. 

21.198.  I  put  it  to  you  that  these  three  houses  were  all  in  the  same  week,  covered 
by  seven  days  ;  is  that  so  ;  you  cannot  deny  that  ? — I  will  not  dispute  it  for  I  have  no 
dates. 

21.199.  Was  not  that  before  any  Land  League  was  started  in  the  neighbourhood  ? — 
I  cannot  say  when  the  Land  League  commenced  in  Kerry. 

21.200.  Have  there  been  any  burnings  or  any  levellings  of  any  tenants’  houses  since 
in  Kerry  ? — I  have  not  heard  of  any  burnings. 

21.201.  I  think  I  gathered  from  what  you  say,  you  may  deny  it  if  you  desire  to  deny 
it,  do  you  consider  that  burning  a  tenant’s  house  on  eviction,  or  levelling  a  tenant’s 
house,  is  a  very  cruel  practice  ? — Yes ;  but  it  is  in  some  cases  an  absolute  necessity.  In 
those  days  there  was  no  law  inflicting  a  penalty  upon  tenants  if  they  went  back  into 
possession  again,  and  if  they  were  evicted  by  the  sheriff,  unless  you  removed  the  house 
or  put  a  man  in  charge,  it  was  an  idle  formality,  for  he  went  back  again  the  next  night ; 
but  now  a  man  can  be  prosecuted  for  going  back. 

21.202.  Am  I  to  understand  that  at  this  time  you  approved  of  the  practice  in  any 
case? — Well,  yes;  it  was  necessary  to  remove  the  house,  to  level  the  house,  if  you 
wished  to  keep  possession. 

21.203.  On  eviction  taking  place  ? — On  eviction  taking  place.  It  was  necessary,  if 
you  wanted  to  keep  possession,  to  do  one  of  two  things  :  put  a  man  in  charge  of  it  or 
level  the  house. 

21.204.  I  want  to  understand  your  view  about  it ;  did  you  consider  burning  houses 
on  evictions,  or  levelling  houses  on  evictions,  was  a  practice  in  some  cases  justifiable 
and  proper  ? — It  was  necessary,  if  you  wished  to  keep  possession  of  the  holding,  to 
level  the  house. 

21.205.  Was  your  opinion  and  view  upon  that  subject  known  ;  did  you  express  that 
opinion  at  the  time  ? — I  cannot  say ;  I  cannot  remember. 

21.206.  I  think  all  these  three  cases  I  have  mentioned  to  you,  which  I  suggest 
occurred  in  one  week  in  September  1880,  occurred  under  your  management  ? — Yes. 

21.207.  Do  you  think  that  had  anything  to  do  with  your  unpopularity  ? — No. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Lockwood. 

21.208.  I  understand  those  occasions  when  you  had  to  resort  to  these  harsh  measures 
of  burning  the  holdings  were  before  the  establishment  of  the  Land  League  ? — Excuse 
me,  sir,  I  deny  giving  any  directions  about  burning  these  houses ;  they  were  done 
without  my  knowledge. 

21.209.  Just  excuse  me  for  a  moment.  I  understood  you  were  justifying  the 
burning,  on  the  ground  of  necessity  ? — I  say  in  some  cases  it  was  necessary  to  burn 
or  remove  the  houses  if  you  wished  to  keep  possession,  but  in  those  cases  I  neither 
authorised,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  burning  of  those  houses. 

21.210.  Do  not  let  me  be  misunderstood  in  saying  that  you  authorised  them  indirectly, 
but  you  put  forward  the  answer  you  gave  my  learned  friend  as  a  justification  ? — 
Justifiable  in  the  man  who  did  it. 

21.211.  You  regarded  it  at  that  time  in  the  light  of  a  necessity  ? — If  you  are  not 
prepared  to  keep  possession  of  the  holding  by  putting  a  man  in,  you  must  level  the 
house. 
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21  212.  Then  I  may  take  it  from  you  that  before  the  establishment  of  the  Land 
League  in  this  part  of  the  country  there  was  such  a  strong  feeling  occasioned  by  these 
evictions  that  in  your  opinion  these  harsh  measures  were  necessary  ?—  No. 

21,213.  Is  that  so  ? — No.  , 

21  214  Then  what  do  you  mean  ? — I  said  if  you  take  possession  of  a  house,  walked 

away,  left  the  tenant  at  the  other  side  of  the  ditch,  he  walked  in  the  next  moment,  the 

moment  the  sheriff’s  back  was  turned. 

21  215  I  understand  you  to  suggest  that  everybody  treated  an  eviction  as  being  an 
ordinary  matter  before  the  establishment  of  the  Land  League  ?— But  the  man  himself 
did  not  treat  it  as  an  ordinary  matter ;  he  walked  in,  of  course,  if  he  could. 

21.216.  Was  he  not  in  that  matter  supported  by  his  friends  and  his  neighbours  ? — 

I  do  not  know  that  he  was. 

21.217.  Do  you  mean  that  you  do  not  know  ?— I  am  certain  Kennedy  would  not  be 


218  Never  mind  Kennedy.  I  am  asking  you  whether  under  those  circumstances 
you  do  not  know  that  the  tenant  was  supported  by  his  friends  and  neighbours  ?— 

No 

21  219.  Did  you  think  that,  under  the  circumstances,  these  harsh  measures  were 

-justifiable? _ I  say  it  was  necessary,  if  you  wished  to  keep  possession  of  the  holding,  to 

remove  the  house  or  put  a  man  in  chaige. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Michael  Davitt. 


91  220  According  to  the  report  referred  to  by  Sir  Charles  Russell,  there  would  be  a 
loss  of  about  9,000,000k  on  the  potato  crop  of  1879  as  compared  with  that  of  1876  ?— 

21  221  According  to  the  report  read  by  him  ? — I  am  not  answerable  for  that 


21  222.  Assuming  that  there  are  500,000  of  what  are  called  poor  holdings  in  Ireland, 
that  would  represent  a  loss  of  about  18k  on  each  holding  ?  -I  do  not  think  theie  aie 
500  000  poor  holdings  in  Ireland,  to  begin  with,  or  anything  like  it.  . 

21  223  Then  you  differ  from  Sir  James  Caird  in  that  respect  ?  oir  James  Laird  is 

wrong  if  Tom’s  Almanack  is  right.  ,  .  ,  ,  .  ,  w-,i 

21  224.  I  think  you  will  not  find  Tom  s  Almanack  differ  with  him  much.  With 
reference  to  the  district  of  Castleisland,  it  is  rather  populous,  is  it  not  ?— Not  so  much 


as  the  rest  of  Kerry.  r  . 

21,225.  I  would  not  say  it  was  a  populous  district. 

21*226'  What  district  do  you  say,  of  the  same  area,  is  more  populous? — Killarney, 


21,227.  You  say  that  the  farms  are  principally  grass  farms  ? — Yes. 

21  228.  Grass  farms  do  not  give  so  much  employment  as  tillage  farms  ? — No. 

21*229  Then  in  the  district  of  Castleisland  there  must  be  a  very  large  number  of 
young  "men  who  have  literally  nothing  to  do  in  the  winter  months  ?— Yes,  but  it  is 

not  a  densely  populated  place. 

21  230.  There  are  a  large  number  of  young  men  who  have  nothing  to  do  in  the 
winter?— They  work  very  little  in  Castleisland. 

21,231.  I  suppose  you  have  no  theatre  in  Castleisland  ? — No. 

21*232.  No  music  hall? — No,  nothing  but  50  public-houses. 

21  233.  No  social  clubs? — No. 

21234.  Then  under  this  state  of  things  there  is  every  inducement  for  young  men  to 
take  part  in  adventures  and  so  on  ?  —  Yes.  I  do  not  think  any  man  should  have  any 

temptation  to  shoot  his  neighbour  . 

21,235.  I  was  not  talking  about  shooting  ? — Ihese  raids  generally  resulted  m  that. 

21  236.  If  there  were  better  inducements  than  those  l  have  referred  to,  I  presume 
there  would  be  less  of  these  outrages  and  less  of  these  shootings?— I  am  afraid 

Castleisland  is  beyond  redemption.  . 

21.237.  But  you  admit  that  idleness  has  a  good  deal,  according  to  a  certain  rhyme, 

to  do  with  it?— No  doubt  of  it. 

21.238.  With  bad  actions? — Yes. 
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,s?if39;  You  have  spoken,  Mr.  Hussey  of  your  popularity  with  the  tenants  before 
popular  Sai<1  1  S<>t  °”  fa'r  y  We  1  Wlth  tkem'  1  d°  “0t  th'“k  !l"-v  a«ent  was  really 
21  240.  Well,  relatively  ? — Relatively. 

21.241.  I  think  you  said  you  got  on  very  well  with  your  tenants  ?  -  Very  well 

21.242.  Pardon  me  for  asking  you  if  this  story  is  true.  Did  you  ever  say  in  renlv 
to  a  question  put  to  you  by  Mr.  Townsend  Trench,  as  to  why  you  were  not  shot  that 
you  told  the  tenants  that  if  anything  happened  to  you  he  would  succeed  you  as  the 

agent  -Yes,  and  a  very  good  joke  it  was,  I  think,  but  it  was  not  original, 'because  it 
was  what  Charles  II.  said  to  James  II. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Biggar. 

21.243.  You  stated  a  few  minutes  ago  that  there  were  50  public-houses  in  Castle- 
island  ?— Yes. 

21.244.  Do  you  know  who  granted  these  licenses  ? — I  presume  the  magistrates. 

21.245.  The  magistrates  for  the  county  ? — Yes. 

21.246.  Has  anyone  else  power  to  grant  a  license  except  the  magistrates  for  the 
county? — No. 

21.247.  And  the  magistrates  of  county  Kerry  are  usually  land  agents  or  landlords  ?— 
Latterly  a  good  many  others  have  been  imported. 

21.248.  But  during  the  time  that  these  licenses  were  granted,  they  were  mostly 
agents  and  landlords  ?  lres.  I  was  37  years  a  magistrate,  and  I  never  voted  for  one 
of  them. 

21.249.  In  your  evidence  you  said  it  was  no  criminal  offence  up  till  a  recent  date  to 

take  forcible  possession  of  premises  from  which  an  eviction  had  taken  place  ? _ There 

was  great  difficulty  in  making  a  man  amenable. 

21.250.  Was  it  not  possible  to  summon  them  for  trespass  at  the  petty  sessions  of 
which  the  local  landlords  and  agents  were  the  magistrates,  and  impose  an  accumulative 
fine,  which  would  in  case  the  fines  were  not  paid,  be  the  means  of  ,  sending  the  man  to 
prison  ?  It  was  very  difficult  to  do  it,  because  they  locked  up  the  door  and  had  a  scout 
to  see  when  anyone  was  coming. 

21.251.  But  the  landlords  had  a  criminal  remedy  in  point  of  fact? — In  theory 

21.252.  And  in  practice  also  ?— It  was  very  hard  to  practice. 

21,o23.  Was  it  not  also  an  indictable  offence  to  take  forcible  possession  ? — I  never 
heard  so.  I  thought  the  best  way  was  to  evict.. 

21.254.  I  suppose  you  thought  the  most  convenient  way  was  to  pull  down  the  house 
or  burn  it  to  save  trouble  afterwards  ?— I  gave  my  answer  before,  that  if  vou  wish  to 
keep  a  farm  in  your  own  possession  you  either  had  to  put  a  man  in  charge  or  remove 
the  house. 

21.255.  You  said  you  were  exceedingly  popular  up  to  October  1880  ? — I  never  had  a 
serious  threat  until  you  mentioned  my  name  in  Castleisland,  and  then  the  whole  people 
of  the  town  told  me  to  get  police  protection  “  or  you  will  be  shot.” 

21.256.  Were  not  you  booed  through  the  streets  of  Casteisland  half  a  year  before 
that  ? — I  do  not  think  I  was ;  I  do  not  remember  any  such  occurrence. 

21.257.  Was  there  not  a  bonfire  burnt  in  Castleisland  when  you  bought  the  Oran 
property?  Yes.  That  was  when  it  went  against  me  at  one  stage  of  the  proceedings 

21.258.  No.  When  the  property  was  said  to  be  bought  by  you,  did  not  some  of  your 

sympathisers  burn  a  bonfire  ?  J 

(The  Attorney-General.)  What  year  ? 

(Mr.  Biggar.)  In  1878. 

21.259.  Was  not  a  bonfire  burnt  in  Castleisland  on  account  of  your  buyin0,  the 
property  ? — There  were  nine  of  them  burnt  in  Kerry. 

21.260.  And  did  the  population  who  lived  near  you  and  knew  something  of  your 
character  scatter  this  bonfire  and  put  it  out  ? — I  heard  there  was  a  row  over  it. 

21.261.  And  you  still  contend  that  you  were  very  popular  in  1880? — I  said  fairly 
popuiar  until  you  held  out  my  name  to  the  Land  League  for  murder  in  Castleisland. 

_  21,262.  Will  you  quote  passage  in  which  you  say  I  held  you  up  for  murder? _ Yes. 

Tou  said  Hussey  might  be  a  very  bad  man,  but  you  would  take  care  of  one  thing,  that 
it  any  person  was  charged  with  shooting  me,  or  any  agent,  that  he  would  get°a  fair 
trial,  and  that  literally  meant  he  would  be  paid. 
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(The  President.)  Mr.  Biggar,  we  shall  have  the  speech. 

(The  Witness  )  It  is  in  evidence  already,  my  Lord,  I  think. 

21.263.  (Mr.  Biggar.)  Will  you  tell  me  how  much  reduction  in  rent  was  recom¬ 
mended  at  the  Castleisland  meeting  ? — I  cannot  say. 

21.264.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  recommendation  of  the  speakers  at  that  Castleisland 
meeting  was  that  the  tenants  should  combine  to  get  a  reduction  to  the  Government 
valuation,  and  no  more  ? — I  do  not  remember. 

21.265.  You  do  not  remember  that? — No. 

21.266.  In  the  “  Cork  Examiner  ”  in  1875,  did  you  write  as  follows  of  the  Kenmare 
tenants :  “  I  fear  there  is  much  truth  in  the  saying  that  an  Irish  tenant’s  time  is  often 
“  occupied  in  thinking  how  he  can  humbug  his  landlord  and  oppress  his  neigh- 
“  hour.’-  Did  you  write  that  in  1875  in  the  “  Cork  Examiner  ”  ? — I  did,  in  reply  to 
a  tenant. 

21.267.  Was  that  calculated  to  make  you  popular,  do  you  think? — It  was  for 
tenants  who  had  labourers  whom  they  were  turning  out. 

21.268.  Does  not  that  apply  to  the  tenants  on  the  Kenmare  estate  ? — It  applied  to 
one  of  them  who  was  putting  out  his  labourers  at  the  time. 

21.269.  The  word  here  is  “  Irish  tenants.”  Now,  you  bought  in  1878  what  is 
called  the  Oran  estate  ? — Yes. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  Mr.  Biggar,  have  you  the  whole  of  the  letter  you  are 
reading  from  ? 

(Mr.  Biggar.)  I  have  not,  it  is  merely  a  passage  I  am  reading,  nothing  more. 

21.270.  You  bought  the  Oran  estate  over  the  heads  of  the  tenants,  is  not  that  so  ? 
— Certainly  not. 

21.271.  You  bought  the  estate  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  profit  out  of  it? — I 
bought  the  estate  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  a  portion  of  it  myself,  and  letting  the 
rest  to  the  tenants. 

21.272.  The  tenants  were  not  satisfied  about  that  ? — Some  of  them  were. 

21.273.  Did  not  they  litigate  it  ? — Yes. 

21.274.  And  it  went  to  the  House  of  Lords  ? — Before  it  went  to  the  Court  of 
Appeal  I  tendered  the  property  to  the  tenants,  and  there  is  my  tender  (producing  a 
document.) 

21.275.  How  does  it  happen  the  proposition  was  not  carried  out  ? — I  do  not  know, 
indeed. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  What  date  is  that  ? 

(The  Attorney  General.)  The  25th  July  1878. 

21.276.  (Mr.  Biggar.)  There  was  great  excitement  between  you  and  these  tenants 
upon  the  subject  ? — Between  some  of  them,  and  when  1  had  to  hold  on  for  the  so- 
called  trustees  they  turned  on  the  trustees  and  went  on  my  side. 

21.277.  Did  you  evict  in  April  1880  a  tenant  named  Kelly? — Yes. 

21.278.  And  there  was  a  good  deal  of  excitement  over  that  too,  was  there  not? — 
Yes. 

21.279.  And  one  of  the  brewers  was  shot  arising  out  of  that? — One  of  the  what? 
there  was  nobody  shot ;  and  Kelly  is  now  back  in  possession  again,  and  very 
comfortable. 

21.280.  How  many  summonses  did  you  issue  on  that  occasion  for  trespass? — 
Against  Kelly  ? 

21.281.  Yes? — [  cannot  say;  he  is  back  in  possession  ;  he  is  very  well  satisfied;  he 
is  the  first  tenant  who  paid  me  this  year. 

21.282.  Is  it  the  case  that  there  were  104  summonses  at  the  Petty  Sessions  arising 
out  of  this  case? — Oh,  indeed,  I  cannot  say,  there  were  three  tenants  there,  and  they 
were  all  fighting  among  themselves. 

21.283.  That  was  in  June  1880,  the  summer  months  bofore  the  first  meeting  in 
Castleisland.  You  spoke  of  Perrot’s  case,  you  told  us  you  did  not  authorise  Perrot 
to  burn  this  house  ? — No. 

21.284.  Did  you  keep  him  in  your  employment  afterwards  ? — Yes. 

21.285.  You  did  not  censure  him  or  punish  him  in  any  way? — Well,  I  told  him  it 
was  a  very  foolish  thing  to  do. 

21.286.  At  the  same  time  that  was  rather  a  mild  censure  ? — Well,  if  the  house  had 
been  Murphy’s  own  I  might  have  censured  him  further. 
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21.287.  Did  not  another  man,  Moriarity,  also  burn  a  house  ? — You  have  had  that  in 
evidence  before. 

21.288.  And  you  kept  him  in  your  employment  also  ? — Yes. 

21.289.  And  did  not  dismiss  or  punish  any  of  these  people  ? — No,  I  did  not  dismiss 
them  in  any  way  ;  but  Kennedy  was  not  a  tenant,  and  had  no  business  to  be  there. 

21.290.  There  was  another  point  which  was  raised  in  your  cross-examination, 
namely,  with  regard  to  a  caretaker  ;  you  do  not  think  it  is  a  severe  thing  to  give 
notice  of  eviction,  or  to  evict  a  person  who  is  put  in  as  caretaker;  but  is  it  not  the  fact 
that  he  loses  the  greater  part  of  his  time  if  he  is  evicted  and  taken  back  as  a  caretaker? 
— Not  until  his  time  for  redemption  is  out. 

21.291.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  he  cannot  appeal  to  the  Land  Court  to  have  a  judicial 
rent  fixed  if  he  has  once  been  evicted  ? — He  cannot  as  long  as  he  is  a  caretaker. 

21.292.  But  if  he  enters  into  a  compromise  with  the  landlord  can  he  only  do  it  upon 
terms  which  the  landlord  will  agree  to,  and  not  have  a  judicial  rent  fixed? — Not  unless 
he  redeems  and  reconstitutes  himself  a  tenant. 

21.293.  How  can  he  do  that  after  he  has  been  a  caretaker  ? — He  can,  six  months 
from  the  date  of  eviction,  by  paying  up  the  rent. 

21.294.  Under  the  present  law  ? — This  new  law;  we  have  not  had  much  working  of 
it  yet. 

21.295.  ( The  Attorney-General.)  You  are  referring  to  what  it  was  at  the  time  ? — 
Yes. 

21.296.  (Mr.  Bigger.)  You  were  speaking  about  an  address  which  you  received  from 
the  tenants  when  you  were  the  candidate  for  Tralee  ? — Yes. 

21.297.  Did  you  ever  hear  as  to  whether  or  not  that  address  was  got  up  by  the  bailiffs 
on  the  properties  of  which  you  were  agent  ? — I  am  quite  certain  it  was  not,  for  I  had 
no  bailiffs  on  the  property  I  came  from. 

21.298.  Do  you  mean  you  had  no  rent  warner  ? — I  had  a  rent  Warner,  but  he  never 
acted  as  bailiff. 

21.299.  Had  he  anything  to  do  with  it? — No,  not  to  my  knowledge;  I  am  sure  he 
had  not.  I  gave  an  immense  deal  of  employment  there,  and  I  believe  that  was  the 
reason. 

21.300.  Have  some  of  the  tenants  whom  you  say  were  not  permanently  evicted  been 
out  of  possession  for  at  least  a  year? — I  cannot  call  to  mind  any. 

21.301.  What  about  one  Flynn?  Do  you  know  a  man  named  Con  Flynn? — That  is 
on  Lord  Kenmare’s  estate.  That  is  three  years  ago.  I  do  not  know  what  became 
of  it. 

21.302.  Was  he  out  for  two  years  ? — I  could  not  say. 

21.303.  Did  you  read  or  hear  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Leonard? — Yes. 

21.304.  I  may  ask  you  do  you  agree  in  the  main  with  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Leonard  ? 
— Yes/ 

21.305.  Is  there  any  part  as  to  which  you  would  raise  an  objection? — No,  there  is 
not. 

21.306.  Mr.  Leonard  gave  us  some  evidence  with  regard  to  the  question  of  malicious 
injuries,  and  the  case  which  was  put  to  him  was  the  case  of  cutting  off  one  ear  of  a 
working  horse  that  was  valued  at  1 61.  before  the  injury  took  place  ;  can  you  tell  me 
how  much  cutting  off  the  ear  of  a  working  horse  valued  at  1 61.  would  lessen  its  market 
value? — Well,  it  was  brought  in  proof  before  the  sessions  and  grand  jury  that  that 
horse  was  unsaleable  because  he  was  known  as  a  maimed  horse  and  a  boycotted  horse, 
and  that  the  owner  would  be  an  unpopular  man,  and  therefore  the  horse  would  not  be 
saleable. 

21.307.  The  unpopular  man  still  keeps  the  horse  in  his  possession,  and  he  is  useful 
for  working  purposes,  the  same  as  he  was  before  ?— I  suppose  he  is  if  the  ear  was  not 
badly  cut. 

21.308.  How  much  injury  would  be  caused  to  this  man  personally  do  you  think, 
three  or  four  pounds,  perhaps  ? — Yes,  perhaps. 

21.309.  That  horse  was  damaged,  according  to  your  opinion,  to  the  extent  of  three  or 
four  pounds,  the  amount  of  compensation  given  to  the  party  whose  horse  was  injured 
was  20 1.  ? — That  I  do  not  know  at  all. 

21.310.  That  is  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Leonard,  which  you  say  you  confirm  ? 

(The  President.)  Mr.  Biggar,  you  have  made  your  point  as  to  that,  and  we  fully 
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appreciated  it,  from  Mr.  Leonard,  and  lie  knew  the  facts  which  this  gentleman  says  he 
does  not. 

21.311.  ( Mr .  Biggar.)  Mr.  Hussey,  the  present  witness,  says  he  adopts  in  the  main 
the  evidence  of  Mr.  Leonard,  and  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Leonard  was  clearly  that  the 
amount  of  20Z.  compensation  was  given,  but  I  would  like  to  go  a  little  further ;  Mr. 
Leonard  also  swore  that  that  was  a  typical  case,  and  it  was  decided  accordingly  to  the 
ordinary  practice  of  the  county  Kerry  magistrates  ;  I  suppose  you  agree  with  that 
doctrine  also  ? — I  do  not,  I  think  the  county  Kerry  magistrates  and  the  county  Kerry 
grand  jury  exercise  a  strict  supervision  over  all  malicious  injuries,  but  very  often  in 
these  difficult  cases  the  complainant  comes  forward  and  proves  the  injury,  and  there  is 
no  one  on  the  other  side  to  dispute  him. 

21.312.  I  thought  you  said  in  your  evidence  to-day  that  these  cases  were  usually 
very  carefully  scrutinised  by  the  ratepayers? — Very  often  they  are,  and  they  are  very 
often  not.  I  suppose  two  thirds  of  the  cases  are  fought  very  hard,  and  the  other  third 
totally  neglected. 

21,213.  You  do  not  exactly  agree  with  Mr.  Leonard  in  his  statement  that  this  is  a 
typical  case,  in  fact,  Mr.  Leonard  swore  that  the  county  Kerry  magistrates  were  in  the 
habit  of  giving  more  than  reasonable  compensation  for  the  amount  of  injury  done  ? — 
That  is  not  my  opinion  of  the  grand  jury. 

21,314.  You  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Leonard  in  that? — No,  I  do  not. 

( The  Attorney -General.)  My  Lord,  with  reference  to  the  first  cross-examination  about 
the  crimes,  I  would  ask  only  that  two  pages,  it  happens  to  be  very  short,  pages  29  and 
30,  from  which  Sir  Charles  Russell  wTas  reading  the  extract,  should  be  printed  on  your 
Lordship’s  proceedings. 

(The  President.)  Pages  29  and  30  of  what? 

( The  Attorney- General.)  Document  131.  Your  Lordship  will  see,  if  your  Lordship 
will  look  at  it,  it  will  save  a  good  many  questions.  It  is  the  document  from  which  Sir 
Charles  read.  Your  Lordship  will  see  it  all  finishes  on  the  next  page. 

(The  President.)  Yes. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  It  will  save  me  a  good  many  questions. 

(The  President.)  Yes. 

[  The  document  ivas  put  in  and  ivas  as  follows]  : 

COUNTY  OF  KERRY. 


Return  of  all  Agrarian  Outrages  committed  in  the  above-named  County  from  1st 
January  1879  to  31st  January  1880,  giving  Particulars  of  Crime,  Arrests,  and 
Results  of  Proceedings. 


No. 

Date 

of 

Offence. 

Names  of 

OFFENCE. 

Names  of  Persons 

Result  of 

Injured  Persons. 

Description. 

Short  Details. 

made  Amenable. 

Proceedings. 

1 

1879. 

18  Mar. 

Charles  Denny 

Incendiary  fire 

An  out-house,  Mr.  Denny’s  property, 

Njl 

Nil. 

2 

31  Mar. 

James  Delaney 

Do.  ... 

was  maliciously  burned  on  a  farm, 
from  which  a  tenant  was  about  being 
evicted  owing  to  his  insolvency. 
Mr.  Denny  was  awarded  261.  com¬ 
pensation  at  Tralee  SnmmerAssiv.es, 
18711. 

The  injured  man’s  forgo  was  malici- 

Nil 

Nil. 

3 

3  Apr. 

James  Deane  - 

Intimidation  by 

ously  set  on  tire,  but  it  was  soon  ob¬ 
served,  and  little  or  no  harm  done. 
The  supposed  motive  was  a  dispute 
about  land. 

A  threatening  letter  was  addressed 

Nil 

Nil. 

4 

19  Apr. 

J.  C.  Neligan  and  Pat- 

threatening  letter. 

Intimidation  other- 

to,  and  received  by,  Mr.  Deane, 
which  was  signed  by  the  writer,  "  R. 
Emperor  L.  O’Neill,”  and  dated 
from  ”  No.  18,  Charles  Street,  Lon.- 
don.”  Some  years  ago  Mr.  Deane 
got  possession  of  a  farm  from  which 
O’Neill’s  father  was  evicted.  The 
writer  sent  the  most  abject  apology 
to  Mr.  Deane’s  London  solicitor, 
who  was  going  to  take  action  in  tho 
case,  and  the  matter  ended. 

Mr.  Neligan  evicted  a  tenant  named 

Michnel  Quinlan 

Bound  to  the  peace 

rick  Sullivan. 

wise  than  by  thrent- 
ening  letters  or 
notices. 

Michael  Quinlan,  sen.,  for  non-pay¬ 
ment  of  rent,  and  let  his  farm  to 
Patrick  Sullivan  for  six  months, 
subject  to  redemption  by  Quinlan, 
in  consequence  of  which  his  son, 
Michael  Quinlan,  jun.,  threatened 
the  lives  of  the  injured  persons  in  a 
public-nouse  in  Tralee  in  presence  of 
Patrick  Sullivan.  ( See  No.  6,  re¬ 
ported  with  this  caso.) 

jun. 

for  three  years  in 
two  sureties  qi  40 1. 
each. 
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Date 

Names  of 

OFFENCE. 

Offence. 

Injured  Persons. 

Description. 

Short  Details. 

made  Amenable. 

Result  of 
Proceedings. 


1879. 
21  Apr. 


10 


11 


12 


13 


14 


15 


16 


17 


18 


9-10  J  uly 


18  Aug. 


J.  C.  Neligan  - 


Jeremiah  Carmody  - 


James  Brosnan 


Taking  and  holding 
forcible  possession. 


Maiming  cattle 


Murder - 


13  Sept.  Thomas  Brown 


19  Sept. 


John  Fitzgibbon 
Catherine  Fitzgibbon 
(wife). 


20  Sept.  John  Harrington 
James  Harrington. 
Denis  Houlihan,  sen. 


Affray  - 


19 


Injury  to  property 


Intimidation  other¬ 
wise  than  by  threat¬ 
ening  letters  or 
notices. 


20  Sopt. 

John  Harrington 

Assault  endangering 
life. 

22-24Sept. 

Denis  Tuohy  - 

Killing  cattle  - 

1  Nov. 

Richard  Cussen 

Intimidation  by  threat¬ 
ening  letter. 

28  Dec. 

Julia  O’Connor 

Do.  - 

1880. 

5  Jan. 

John  Sullivan  - 

Assault  endangering 
life. 

13  Jan. 

Julia  O’Connor 

Incendiary  fire 

16  Jan. 

Ellen  Lynch  • 

Injury  to  property 

25  Jan. 

Landlords  and  tenants 

Intimidation  by 

threatening  notice. 

j  27  Jan. 

1 

j 

Timothy  Foley 

Incendiary  fire 

This  case  is  conneeted  with  the  last 
one.  Young  Quinlan  broke  the 
lock  on  the  door  of  the  dwelling- 
house  from  which  his  father  and 
family  were  evicted,  and  re-took  pos¬ 
session.  The  whole  family  went 
again  to  reside  there,  where  they 
have  continued  since,  having  paid 
the  arrears  and  settled  with  the 
landlord. 

An  ass  of  Carmod.v’s  was  maliciously 
maimed.  Supposed  motive,  a  family 
dispute  about  land. 


Deceased  was  murdered  in  his  own 
house  by  his  wife  about  11  o’clock 
p.m.,  supposed  by  a  hatchet,  and  his 
remains  removed  to  an  adjacent 
field,  where  it  was  found  on  21st 
August  1879.  A  jealous  feeling  and  a 
dread  that  deceased  was  going  to 
sell  his  interest  in  his  farm,  of  which 
he  got  possession  on  his  marriage  in 
February  1879,  on  payment  of  140f. 
debt  due  on  it,  but  the  latter  in  par¬ 
ticular  was  the  supposed  motive. 

Three  windows  in  Brown’s  dwelling- 
house  were  broken  about  10  p.m., 
and  three  wooden  gates  also  broken 
on  same  night ;  supposed  motive  is 
a  dispute  about  land. 

Some  persons  broke  into  the  house  at 
11  p.m.,  assaulted  Mrs.  Fitzgibbon, 
and  threatened  the  lives  of  herself 
and  husband.  Supposed  motive,  a 
dispute  about  land. 

A  dispute  arose  relative  to  a  quantity 
of  sheaf  oats,  and  a  fight  ensued  in 
which  hav-pikes,  spades,  and  stones 
were  freely  used  ;  the  case  was  of  a 
family  nature.  Ellen  Harrington  is 
sister-in-law  to  John  and  a  daughter 
to  Daniel  Houlihan,  senior.  Her 
husband  died  some  time  ago,  and  the 
Harringtons  wanted  to  deprive  her 
of  her  farm,  which  created  a  bad 
feeling  between  the  two  families. 
(See  No.  11,  reported  with  this  case.) 


The  injured  man  received  a  blow  of  a 
stone  in  the  head  from  the  accused, 
which  fractured  his  skull  and  placed 
his  life  in  danger  during  above  affray. 
(See  No.  10.) 

A  cow  of  Tuohy’s  was  maliciously 
killed;  he  was  supposed  t9  be  about 
taking  a  farm  from  which  a  neigh¬ 
bour  was  about  to  be  evicted. 

Mr.  Cussen  received  a  letter  bv  post, 
threatening  him  if  he  went  to  Lis- 
towel  Quarter  Sessions  to  have  some 
ejectment  cases  tried  there. 

Mrs.  O’Connor  received  a  letter  by 
post,  threatening  her  with  many 
uneasy  nights’  rest.  Supposed  mo¬ 
tive,  a  dispute  about  land. 

Accused  beat  injured  man  so  severely 
in  the  head  that  his  life  was  in 
danger  for  some  days,  a  dispute 
having  arisen  relative  to  the  grazing 
of  about  half  an  acre  of  land.  They 
are  connected  by  marriage. 

A  rick  of  turf  of  Mrs.  O’Connor’s  was 
fired  near  her  dwelling-house  for 
the  reason  stated  at  No.  14  above. 

Windows  broken  in  a  house  of  Mrs. 
Lynch’s;  she  had  got  possession  of 
this  house,  with  60  acres  of  land, 
from  which  the  former  tenant  was 
evicted  for  a  breach  of  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  his  lease. 

A  notice  was  found  posted  on  the 
chapel  gate  at  Ballyduff,  threatening 
any  person  who  would  take  land 
from  which  a  tenant  would  be 
evicted,  unless  he  purchased  it  from 
the  outgoing  tenant,  the  evident 
motive  being  to  prevent  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  landlords  (some  of  whom 
had  ejectment  notices  served)  from 
ejecting  any  of  their  tenants. 

A  rick  of  hay,  Foley’s  property,  was 
maliciously  burned  ;  Foley  was  sus¬ 
pected  of  looking  for  a  farm  from 
which  the  tenant  was  about  being 
evicted. 


Nil 


Nil 


1  MargaretBrosnan 


Patrick  Collins  - 
.  Denis  Collins 
J- Margaret  Colbert 

J  ames  Brosnan  - 


Nil 


Patrick  Shea 
Jeremiah  Shea. 
James  Lynch. 

Daniel  Houlihan, 
sen. 

Daniel  Houlihan, 
jun. 

Denis  Houlihan. 
Michael  Houlihan, 
Cornelius  Houli¬ 
han. 

Ellen  Harrington. 
James  Harring¬ 
ton. 

John  Harrington. 
John  Harrington 
(servant). 
Johanna  Harring¬ 
ton. 

Bartholomew 

Tuohy. 

Daniei  Houlihan, 
sen. 


Nil 


Nil 


Nil 


Nil. 


I 


Michael  Horgan  - 


Nil 


Nil. 


Convicted  of  man¬ 
slaughter  and 
■{  sentenced  to  20 
years’  penal  ser- 
.  vitude. 

The  Crown  did  not 
put  these  on 
trial,  and  they 
.  were  discharged, 
f  Discharged  by  ma- 
■j  gistrates  for  want 
(.  of  evidence. 


Nil. 


Discharged  at  Petty 
Sessions,  having 
proved  an  “alibi.” 


The  magistrates  in 
Petty  Sessions 
bound  all  the 
parties  to  keep  the 
peace  for  12  months, 
the  principals  in 
20L  each,  and  two 
sureties  of  102. 


Please  see  result  of 
case  No.  lu,  whicn 
also  applies  in  this 
case. 


Nil. 


Nil. 


Nil. 


Nil 


Nil 


Nil 


Bailed  for  trial  at 
Spring  Assizes,  1880. 


Nil. 


Nil. 


Nil. 


Nil. 
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Summary  of  Agrarian  Offences  Committed  from  1st  January  1879  to  31st  January 

1880. 


OFFENCES. 

Number  of 
Cases  in  which 
Offenders  were 
Convicted. 

Number  of 
Cases  in  which 
Offenders  were 
made  Amen¬ 
able  but  not 
Convicted. 

Number  of 
Cases  in  which 
Offenders  are 
awaiting  Trial. 

Number  of 
Cases  in  which 
Offenders  were 
neither  Con¬ 
victed  nor  made 
Amenable. 

Total  Number 
of  Agrarian 
Outrages. 

Year. 

Month. 

Number 

of 

Cases. 

Offences  against  the  person  : 

Homicide :  Murder  * 

1 

— 

— 

— 

1 

1879 

Mar.  - 

2 

Assault  endangering  life 

1 

— 

1 

— 

2 

Apr.  - 

3 

Offences  against  property : 

July  - 

i 

Incendiary  fire 

— 

4 

4 

Taking  and  holding  forcible 

— 

— 

— 

i 

i 

Aug,  - 

i 

possession. 

Kilhne,  cutting,  or  maiming 

— 

— 

2 

2 

cattle. 

Sept.  - 

5 

Offences  against  the  public 
peace : 

Nov.  - 

i 

Eiots  and  affrays 

1 

Intimidation  by  threatening 

— 

— 

— 

4 

4 

Dec. 

i 

letters  or  notices. 

Intimidation  otherwise  than 

1 

1 

— 

— 

2 

by  threatening  letters  and 

notices. 

Injury  to  property  - 

~ 

2 

2 

1880 

Jan. 

5 

Total  - 

4 

1 

1 

13 

19 

Total  - 

19 

I  certify  that  I  have  personally  examined  this  return  and  summary,  and  that  they 
are  correct. 


Tralee,  7th  March  1880. 

The  Inspector-General.  John  F.  Cruice, 

1st  County  Inspector, 

Re-examined  by  the  Attorney-General. 

21.315.  I  want  to  refer  to  the  summary.  For  13  months  ending  31st  January  1880, 
total  agrarian  outrages  for  all  Kerry,  19  ;  murder,  1  ;  assault,  2  ;  incendiary  fire,  4 ; 
taking  possession,  1  ;  killing  and  maiming  cattle,  2.  I  need  not  refer  to  the  last  ones 
for  a  moment.  What  I  want  to  know  is  this.  In  your  opinion  does  that  return 
fairly  represent  what  you  would  suggest  to  he  the  normal  condition  of  Kerry  ? — 
Nineteen  ? 

21.316.  Yes? — Yes  ;  that  is  about  it. 

21.317.  Had  you  known  cases  of  private  quarrel  with  regard  to  land  before  the  year 
1880  ?— Oh,  yes. 

21.318.  Occurring  from  time  to  time  ? — Yes. 

21.319.  Where  there  was  private  injury  or  private  quarrel  (I  only  speak  to  you  as  a 
magistrate)  in  many  cases  was  there  complaint  lodged  by  the  person  who  had  been 
injured  ? — Oh,  yes. 

21.320.  Now  I  must  put  a  specific  question  to  you  with  reference  to  your  own 
experience.  You  told  us  once  or  twice  you  managed  a  quarter  of  the  county  of  Kerry  ? 
—Yes. 

21.321.  Do  you  know  of  any  case  in  your  management  where  a  tenant  has  been 
prevented  going  into  the  Land  Court  because  of  arrears  ? — No. 

21.322.  You  told  my  learned  friend  Sir  C.  Russell  you  never  knew  a  claim  lodged 
under  the  Act  of  1870  on  all  the  properties  in  which  you  were  concerned  ? — No,  I  never 
had  a  claim  lodged. 

21.323.  Why  not ;  what  was  the  reason  they  did  not  lodge  a  claim  ? — Because  they 
preferred  a  fair  rent.  If  I  put  a  usuripus  rent  upon  them,  such  as  they  could  not  pay, 
of  course  they  would, 

21.324.  You  have  been  asked  about  raising  rents.  You  have  not  given  the  figure. 
You  heard  Mr.  Leonard’s  evidence? — Yes. 

21.325.  Was  the  statement  he  made  as  to  the  extent  to  which  you  raised  Lord 
Kenmare’s  property  correct  ? — I  think  so. 

21.326.  Beyond  private  discussions  between  particular  tenants  who  might  want  to 
get  their  land  for  less— I  suppose  that  occurs  in  every  estate — whenever  you  want 
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to  adjust  a  rent  you  generally  find  a  tenant  wants  to  get  it  for  less  than  the  landlord’s 
agent  asks  ? — Of  course. 

21.327.  Beyond  that  kind  of  discussion,  had  any  public  statement  ever  been  made 
against  you  for  raising  the  rents  prior  to  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the  Land 
League  ? — Yes,  they  said  I  ought  not  to  have  raised  the  rents. 

21.328.  That  had  been  perfectly  well  known  ? — Yes. 

21.329.  And  your  relations  with  the  people  had  existed  knowing  you  had  raised 
those  rents  ? — I  went  night  and  day  among  them  without  any  hindrance. 

21.330.  One  word  about  this  potato  crop.  Does  the  potato  crop  affect  Kerry 
largely  ?— It  affects  the  poorer  districts  largely,  not  so  much  about  Castleisland  and 
Tralee. 

21.331.  Does  it  affect  the  districts  in  which  the  estates  to  which  you  have  been 
referring  round  Castleisland  were  situated? — Not  so  much  as  other  parts  of  Kerry. 

21.332.  You  have  been  asked  a  number  of  questions  about  the  gross  rental  of  Ireland. 
I  want  to  ask  a  specific  question.  How  did  the  rents  in  1880  compare  with  the  rents 
of  30  or  40  years  before  ?  I  am  speaking  of  your  own  rents  ? — The  rents  of  1880  were 
on  an  average  25  per  cent,  under  what  they  were  in  1810.  I  can  give  you  some  cases 
here. 

21.333.  I  am  quite  satisfied  with  your  answer.  You  have  not  been  asked  about 
detailed  cases  by  my  learned  friend.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  am  entitled  to  ask  you. 
My  friend  did  not  allow  you  to  give  figures  as  to  your  own  evictions.  What  was  the 
number  of  your  own  evictions;  I  think  you  said  one  per  1,000? — 28  in  10  years  in 
2,018  tenants. 

21.334.  You  have  been  asked  about  the  return.  Has  notice  to  be  given  except  where 
there  is  an  inhabited  house  upon  the  holding  ? — No,  I  think  not,  although  the  point 
was  raised. 

21.335.  Do  those  returns  give  any  record  where  the  tenant  and  landlord  have 
settled  after  the  notice  of  eviction  has  been  given  ? — No  ;  and  latterly  the  practice  is  for 
the  tenant  never  to  come  in  and  settle  till  the  arrears  notice  is  served. 

21.336.  You  have  anticipated  what  I  was  going  to  put  to  you. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  The  evictions  were  given  in  1876  at  1,200,  and  as  going 
up  by  a  very  large  jump  in  1879  to  3,873.  Do  you  say  those  were  notices  or  actual 
evictions  ? 

( The  Attorney-General.)  Are  those  returns  of  notices  of  eviction  or  actual  evictions? 

(The  Witness.)  They  must  be  notices  of  eviction,  I  think. 

(Mr.  Asquith.)  No. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  No. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  I  shall  prove  it  is  perfectly  correct. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  The  proportion  of  actual  evictions  is  the  same. 

(The  President.)  The  question  is  what  he  meant  by  his  figures. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  We  know  Sir  Charles  meant  notices. 

21.337.  I  want  to  know,  is  there  a  return,  which  has  to  be  made  to  the  sheriff,  of 
the  intention  of  issuing  an  eviction? — No;  the  sheriff  gets  no  notice  of  the  intention 
of  eviction  until  he  gets  the  habere. 

21.338.  Does  the  relieving  officer  have  to  make  a  return  of  the  notice  of  eviction  ? _ 

The  relieving  officer  has. 

21.339.  Do  those  returns  show  any  of  the  cases  where  the  landlord  and  tenant  have 
settled  ? — I  believe  not. 

21.340.  Do  they  show  the  cases  of  where  the  tenant  has  remained  in  under  some 
arrangement  made  after  the  notices  were  served  ? — I  believe  not. 

21.341.  You  said  that  latterly  the  tenant  has  never  come  in  to  settle  until  he  has 
got  a  notice  of  eviction  ? — Until  he  has  the  notice  from  the  relieving  officer  ;  he  knows 
nothing  can  be  done  until  then,  and  then  he  comes  in  and  settles,  very  often. 

21.342.  (The  President.)  Does  the  relieving  officer  give  the  notice  then? — No,  my 
Lord ;  but  latterly  it  is  laid  before  the  boards  of  guardians,  and  it  is  publicly  announced 
in  the  papers. 

21.343.  (The  Attorney- General.)  It  becomes  known  in  the  district  by  the  relieving 
officer  stating  it  to  the  board  of  guardians  ? — Yes,  and  the  relieving  officer  very  often 
is  in  communication  with  the  tenants,  and  tells  them  when  he  gets  it.  Of  course  that 
is  a  fair  thing  to  do. 

21.344.  Have  you  any  opinion  as  to  the  reason  why  people  have  waited  till  the 
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notice  of  eviction  so  much  in  late  years  ? — Very  few  people  in  Ireland  now  pay  before 
they  are  actually  compelled. 

21.345.  Sir  Charles  Bussell,  though  he  did  not  give  any  particulars,  asked  you  about 
the  debtors’  summonses  and  bankruptcy  summonses  and  other  things  enumerated ;  he 
did  not  mention  one  thing  I  wish  to  ask  you  about.  Do  you  think  the  whole  of  the 
tenants,  speaking  of  cash,  in  your  experience  had  more  or  less  money  in  1885  and 
1886  than  they  had  before  ;  I  mean,  do  you  think  there  was  more  money  in  the  Savings 
Banks. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Reid.)  We  have  not  asked  about  1885  and  1886  at  all. 

(The  President.)  I  think  so. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  The  figures  Sir  Charles  Russell  referred  to  were  1879. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  No  ;  I  will  take  whatever  years  my  friend  likes.  I  will  take 
the  actual  years. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  Yes,  1879  Sir  Charles  Russell  referred  to. 

21.346.  (The  Attorney- General.)  What  I  want  to  know  is,  whether  or  not  the  savings 
of  money  by  these  people  have  increased  during  the  time  of  this  agitation  or  not  ? — I 
think  they  have. 

21.347.  Largely  or  not  ?— Largely. 

21.348.  You  spoke  about  the  public-houses  both  to  Sir  Charles  Russell,  I  think,  and 
Mr.  Biggar.  Has  the  amount  spent  in  drink  increased  or  not  ? — I  think  so,  in  Kerry. 

21,348a.  Do  you  say  that  from  your  own  personal  knowledge  and  observation? — Yes, 
I  have  seen  more  drunken  people  than  usual. 

_  (Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  This  is  capable  of  proof  in  some  other  way.  This  witness  has  not 
given  us  any  figures.  .All  these  matters  are  capable  of  proof,  I  submit. 

(I he  Attorney- General)  Ihe  last  question  I  asked  was  whether  the  money  spent  in 
dunk  had  increased,  and  he  said,  44  \es,  it  had.  If  my  learned  friend  will  pardon  me, 
the  questions  put  by  Sir  Charles  Russell  were  perfectly  general. 

(The  President.)  They  were.  You  say  this  is  a  qualification  of  his  statement. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  Or  rather  an  addition  ;  I  do  not  call  it  a  qualification. 

21.349.  As  I  understand,  you  charged  for  cutting  of  turf  ? — Yes. 

21.350.  If  the  money  charged  was  spent  into  roads  into  this  very  bog,  did  the 
tenant  get  the  advantage  of  those  roads  ? — Yes. 

21.351.  He  would  get  his  turf  more  quickly  or  with  less  haulage,  so  that  his  labour 
was  more  remunerative? — Yes,  and  the  bog  was  drained  besides,  so  that  the  turf  was 
of  a  much  superior  quality. 

21,351a.  The  turf  when  cut  was  of  a  much  superior  quality  ? — Yes. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  Now,  my  Lord,  I  particularly  wish  to  correct  a  mistake  of 
Sir  Charles  Russell  in  reference  to  the  rents  on  Lord  Ken  mare’s  estates.  1  need  do  no 
more  than  give  your  Lordship  the  page  and  reference :  Mr.  Leonard’s  evideuce,  pao-e 
1002.  My  learned  friend  Sir  Charles  Russell,  I  am  sure  by  inadvertence',  told 
Mr.  Hussey  that  Mr.  Leonard’s  evidence  was  that  no  reduction  was  given  on  the  1879 
rent.  I  will  call  your  Lordship’s  attention  to  page  1001,  question  15,196.  Your 
Lordship  may  remember  the  cross-examination  about  a  memorial  which  a  bishop,  or 
priest,  or  somebody  was  supposed  to  have  signed.  The  same  memorial  was  referred  to 
at  the  bottom  of  page  1001.  Sir  Charles  cautioned  Mr.  Hussey.  This  is  Mr.  Leonard’s 
evidence:  “  Did  Lord  Kenmare,  in  answer  to  those  representations,  at  that  time  make 
“  any  reduction  ?  (A.)  They  got  the  reduction  on  the  rent,  I  could  not  tell  you 

‘‘  really,  but  I  know  they  got  the  reduction  on  the  November  1879  rent.  (Q.)  That  is 
not  an  answer  to  what  1  was  putting  to  you.  Do  you  not  know  that  Lord  Kenmare 
said  that  if  the  low  prices  continued,  he  would  the  following  Spring  be  willing  to 
inquire  into  the  matter,  and,  if  necessary,  presumably  make  a  reduction.  (A.)  All  I 
know  is  this,  that  on  the  November  1879  rent  the  tenants  got  20  per  cent,  abatement, 
in  addition  to  a  large  expenditure  on  the  estate  in  the  way  of  improvements  and 
“  loans.” 

21.352.  Is  that  so  ? — Yes. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  Look  at  15,201,  that  is  the  point  Sir  Charles  was  upon. 
(The  Attorney- General.)  “  Was  any  abatement  made  until  the  next  year  is  my  question  ? 

M-)  was  made  on  tho  November  1878  rent,  which  was  payable  in  the  following 
“  January  and  April.”  b 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  The  point  was  that  the  reduction  was  not  on  tho  rent  of 
1879,  but  on  the  back  rent. 
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( The  Attorney- General.)  But  the  memorial  referred  to  was  in  the  autumn  of  1880 
just  before  this  gale  or  payment. 

21,352a.  Do  remember  whether  or  not  the  abatement  of  20  per  cent,  was  made  on  the 
day  of  payment  following  that  memorial  ? — To  the  best  of  my  recollection  it  was. 
There  was  an  abatement  made,  certainly  in  1880. 

21.353.  The  first  payment  ? — Yes. 

21.354.  You  were  cross-examined  about  the  case  of  a  person  named  Shea.  Will 
you  explain,  please  ;  you  did  not  give  the  whole  of  your  explanation  about  the  people 
fighting.  As  briefly  as  you  can,  tell  me  the  facts  ? — The  land  was  let  to  man  named 
Macquin.  He  got  his  two  daughters  married  to  two  sons-in-law,  and  they  began  to 
fight.  I  believe  that  was  the  cause  of  the  financial  difficulty. 

21.355.  Had  the  fact  of  tenants  going  back  into  their  holdings  after  they  had  been 
evicted  been  known  for  years  in  Ireland  before  or  not  ? — Yes. 

21.356.  I  mean,  had  houses  been  occasionally  pulled  down  in  order  to  prevent  pos¬ 
session  being  retaken  previously  in  Ireland  ? — Very  seldom.  There  were  very  few. 

21.357.  It  was  not  often  required  ? — No. 

21.358.  I  particularly  ask  you  with  reference  to  the  charges  made  against  yourself, 

but  let  me  read  to  you  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Leonard  with  reference  to  that  case  of  the 
Rath  House.  I  will  ask  your  Lordship  to  let  me  give  you  the  page — 964,  question 
14,490.  You  have  said  to-day  you  had  nothing  to  do  with  that  yourself.  Listen  to 
this  : — “  I  brought  a  caretaker’s  summons  against  Murphy,  and  my  bailiff’s  and  a 
“  young  assistant  named  Perrot  went  to  execute  it.  They  met  with  every  resistance, 
“  hot  water,  &c.  ( Sir  C.  Bussell.)  Were  you  there  ?  (A.)  No,  except  it  was  what 

“  they  reported  to  me.  ( The  Attorney- General.)  It  was  reported  to  you  that  they  met 
“  with  resistance  ?  (A.)  Yes.  (Q.)  I  must  put  a  question  I  ought  to  have  put  earlier. 

“  Had  you  before  1881  had  to  carry  out  any  evictions?  (A.)  Yes.  (Q.)  Had  you 
“  ever  before  1881  been  met  by  barricaded  houses  ?  (A.)  No,  never.  The  sheriff  used 

“  to  go  with  only  a  bailiff  with  him  ;  no  police  or  anything.  (Q.)  Had  there  ever  been 
“  then,  as  far  as  you  know,  prior  to  the  Land  League  agitation,  any  organised  resistance 
“  to  the  execution  of  the  sheriffs  writs  ?  (A.)  Never.  (Q.)  What  was  the  next  thing 

“  that  happened  to  this  holding  of  Murphy’s  ?  (A.)  The  bailiffs  got  instructions  from 

“  me  to  take  out  the  doors  and  windows  to  prevent  Murphy  retaking  possession,  and  I 
“  am  informed  that  when  they  were  proceeding  to  do  so  Mrs.  Murphy  turned  round. 

“  (Sir  C.  Russell.)  No,  no.  (The  Attorney- General.)  I  will  not  ask  you  anything 
“  further,  A  statement  was  made  to  you.  Was  the  house  burnt  ?  (A.)  Yes.  (Q.)  With- 
“  out  your  knowledge  or  without  your  consent  in  any  way  ?  (A.)  Certainly.  (Q.)  Quite 
“  independently  of  any  action  of  yours  or  on  behaf  of  Lord  Kenmare  ?  (A.) 

“  Certainly,  we  never  knoAv  a  word  of  it  till  the  police  reported  it  at  eight  o’clock  at 
“  night.”  That  was  not  cross-examined  to  ;  that  is  evidence  in  chief,  and  no  cross- 
examination  by  any  one  of  these  gentlemen.  Now  I  ask  you,  as  far  as  you  know,  was 
that  true? — Yes. 

21.359.  Had  you  any  knowledge  of  the  burning  down  of  the  house  in  that  case  of 
the  man  Murphy  ? — No,  not  till  two  days  after. 

21.360.  Now,  will  you  please  tell  us  about  Kennedy’s  case,  where  there  was  a 
burning ;  just  explain  to  my  Lord  what  that  was  ?— I  thought  I  explained  that  before. 

( The  President .)  Yes,  I  thought  so. 

(  The  Attorney-General.)  Very  well,  my  Lord,  that  is  quite  sufficient. 

21.361.  Now,  the  third  case  which  was  mentioned,  what  was  that  case? — Shea’s 
case  ;  you  have  the  three  cases  which  were  mentioned. 

21,362-  Then  I  have  mentioned  them  all  now,  You  have  been  asked  about  there 
being  less  prime  in  1884,  My  learned  friend  Mr.  Reid  cross-examined  you.  Was 
there  any  reason,  in  your  opinion,  with  regard  to  the  state  of  the  law,  which  prevented 
crime  in  1884  ? — I  believe  so, 

21.363.  Wh$t  was  it  ? — I  forget  now.  There  were  increased  precautions  taken. 

21.364.  Whether  or  not,  there  was  a  Crimes  Act  in  force  in  1884;  do  you  remember, 
or  not  ? — 4  believe  so. 

21.365.  You  were  cross-examined  about  a  letter  to  a  tenant  of  1875 ;  I  am  not  sure 
that  the  explanation  was  fully  heard,  but  briefly  say  what  it  was  in  1875.  Mr.  Biggar 
read  a  portion  of  a  letter  ?— A  tenant  and  I  got  into  correspondence  about  his  turning 
out  his  labourers.  It  was  one  tenant,  and  he  did  not  want  to  pay  the  rent  himself,  and 
I  said  an  Irish  tenant  liked  to  humbug  his  landlord  and  to  oppress  his  labourers,  and 
go  this  man  did. 
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21.366.  What  was  your  opinion  at  this  time  ? — That  was  my  opinion  at  this  time 
of  this  man. 

21.367.  That  was  a  public  statement  you  made  in  a  letter  which  was  published? — 
Yes,  in  1875. 

21.368.  And  there  the  episode  ended? — There  was  a  paper  war. 

21.369.  I  must  ask  you  about  this  Harenc  estate.  You  purchased  the  Harenc 
estate  ? — Yes. 

21.370.  Was  an  offer  made  by  two  people  named  Lombard  and  Murphy  ? — Yes. 

21.371.  You  having  previously  purchased  it? — Yes. 

21.372.  Was  the  judgment  in  the  Court  of  Appeal  in  your  favour  on  the  ground 
that  that  offer  was  not  a  bond  fide  one  ? — Yes. 

21.373.  Did  you  subsequently  make  a  public  offer  to  let  the  tenants,  all  of  them,  have 
it  if  your  expenses  were  repaid  ? — Previously  to  my  going  into  the  Court  of  Appeal, 
and  they  would  have  had  it  500/.  cheaper. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Reid.)  Put  in  the  notice. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  It  shall  appear  on  the  face  of  the  print.  It  is  the  printed 
order  of  the  29th  July  1878. 

[  The  document  ivas  put  in  and  ivas  as  folloivs]  : — 

“  (Copy.)  “  Be  Harenc  Estate. 

“  Memorandum. 

“  29th  July  1878. 

“  (Note. — It  is  expressly  stipulated  by  Mr.  Hussey  and  his  solicitor,  that  if  the 
“  following  offer  be  not  acceded  to  by  Messrs.  Lombard  and  Murphy  on  or  before 
“  3  o’clock  on  Wednesday,  the  31st  July  1878,  it  shall  not  in  anyway  be  binding 
“  on  Mr.  Hussey ;  and,  further,  that  it  shall  not  in  any  event  be  or  in  any  way 
“  used  or  referred  to  before  the  Court  of  Appeal  or  judge,  or  in  any  other  way 
“  used  against  Mr.  Hussey.) 

“  Mr.  Hussey  offers  to  withdraw  his  appeal,  and  not  to  oppose  Messrs. 
“  Lombard  and  Murphy’s  offer  being  accepted,  provided  Messrs.  Lombard  and 
“  Murphy  will  adopt  Mr.  Hussey’s  arrangements  with  Mr.  Hewson  and  Mr. 
“  Gentleman,  and  that  Messrs.  Lombard  and  Murphy  will  allow  the  twenty- 
“  two  tenants,  Mathias  Murphy  and  others  named  in  the  affidavit  of  Mathias 
“  Murphy  and  others  filed  the  17th  day  of  April  1878,  to  purchase  their  holdings 
“  at  23  years’  purchase,  or,  at  their,  the  tenants’  option,  to  give  them  leases  for 
“  31  years  at  their  present  rents  and  terms  as  to  turbary;  and  provided 
“  Messrs.  Lombard  and  Murphy  pay  Mr.  Hussey  750/.  (seven  hundred  and  fifty 
“  pounds)  to  cover  his  loss  of  interest  on  his  purchase-money  lying  idle,  his 
“  expenditure  on  bogs,  and  his  costs  and  other  expenses. 

“  Copy  of  the  above  memorandum  of  term  handed  by  Thomas  F.  O’Connell, 
“  solicitor,  to  Mr.  Plunkett,  solicitor  for  Messrs.  Murphy  and  Lombard,  on  the 
“  29th  July  1878.” 

21.374.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  one  question  about  a  particular  outrage  or  crime, 
which  Sir  Charles  Russell  referred  to.  I  think  it  was  the  murder  of  Brosnan.  Had 
that  anything  to  do  with  the  agrarian  outrage  at  all  ? — I  forget  all  about  it.  I  was 
told  where  it  was. 

21.375.  You  do  not  remember  it? — No. 

21.376.  You  do  not  remember  it  as  connected  with  agrarian  outrage? — No. 

21.377.  Where  was  it  ? — I  cannot  say. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  It  was  not  an  agrarian  outrage. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  Very  well,  that  is  all  I  wanted  to  elicit. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  It  was  a  family  quarrel. 

21.378.  (The  Attorney -General.)  I  think  that  is  all? — There  is  one  question  you 
asked  me,  which  I  did  not  answer  fully.  You  asked  me  about  intimidation  against 
the  payment  of  rent,  and  the  payment  of  rent  by  stealth.  On  the  10th  November. 

21.379.  Is  this  a  particular  case? — Yes. 

21.380.  I  am  afraid  you  are  not  entitled  to  go  into  it  now,  because  you  gave  the 
general  answer,  and  Sir  Charles  Russell  did  not  ask  you  any  question  about  it. 
Therefore,  you  are  not  entitled  to  go  into  the  particular  case  now. 
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{The  Attorney -General)  The  statute  under  which  that  notice  has  to  be  given  it 
may  be  convenient  for  your  Lordship  to  know,  is  the  11th  &  12th  Viet  c  47 
ss.  2  and  3. 

{The  President.)  What  notice  ? 

{The  Attorney- General.)  Notice  to  the  relieving  officer:  “Before  any  writ  decree 
“  or  order  for  delivering  or  taking  up  possession  of  any  inhabited  dwelling-house  or 
“  building  used  as  a  dwelling-house  shall  be  executed.” 

21.381.  You  were  asked  about  nine  bonfires  being  lit,  and  one  of  them  put  out  I 

suppose  the  Irish  people  are  not  very  averse  to  a  row  at  times  ? _ No.  ^ 

21.382.  And  bonfires,  I  suppose,  do  produce  rows  ? — Yes. 

21.383.  At  any  rate,  your  popularity  was  not  measured  by  the  one  bonfire  ? _ No. 

{Mr.  B.  T.  Reid.)  My  Lord,  there  was  one  answer  given  by  the  witness  in  re-exami- 

nation  about  the  comparison  of  rents  now  or  in  1879,  I  forget  which,  and  in  1840  I 
should  like  to  ask  a  question  upon  that.  It  is  new  matter. 

( The  President.)  Yes. 


Further  cross-examined  by  Mr.  R.  T.  Reid. 

21.384.  I  understood  you  to  say  to  the  Attorney-General  that  the  rents  were  in  1879 
25  per  cent,  less  than  they  were  in  1840? 

{The  Attorney  General.)  The  rents  on  his  estates. 

{The  President.)  I  do  not  think  he  said  in  1879. 

{The  Attorney-General.)  The  rents  on  his  estates.  {To  the  Witness.)  Repeat  the 
answer.  1 

{Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  It  was  between  1880  and  1840. 

{Mr.  B.  T.  Reid.)  I  am  obliged  to  your  Lordship. 

21.385.  The  comparison  is  between  1880  and  1840? _ Yes. 

21.386.  Does  that  apply  to  your  own  estates  alone  ?— Generally  to  the  estates  I 


manage  m  Kerry 


21,387.  Founded  upon  some  figures,  I  presume  ?— Founded  on  isolated  cases  here 
and  there,  up  and  down. 

21,388  Let  us  understand.  Have  you  made  any  calculation  or  comparison  of 
figures  ? — 1  will  give  you  one  here  now. 

21.389.  No  ;  excuse  me.  Answer  me.  Have  you  made  any  calculation  or  compari¬ 
son  ot  figures  to  arrive  at  that  result  ? — Yes. 

21.390.  Where  is  it  ?— No,  I  have  not  made  it  in  globo.  I  have  made  it  in  individual 
cases. 

21.391.  You  mean  in  some  cases  you  find  that  is  the  disparity  ? _ Yes. 

21.392.  And  from  that  infer  that  it  is  so  in  all  ? — Generally  speaking  in  estates  for 
which  1  am  agent  I  find  it  so. 

21,393  Do  excuse  me  and  let  me  get  the  grounds  for  your  statement  What  I 
want  is  the  grounds  of  your  statement.  Do  you  say  the  grounds  of  your  statement 
are  isolated  cases  taken  here  and  there.  Is  that  so  ? — Yes. 

21.394.  How  many  cases  ? — I  will  give  you  one  estate. 

21.395.  I  do  not  want  you  to  give  me  any.  I  want  the  principle  of  all  ?— 60  cases 
on  one  estate,  right  in  the  centre  of  the  county. 

21.396.  On  whose  estate  ? — It  was  Mr.  Osborn’s. 

21.397.  And  how  many  tenants  were  there? — 60. 

21.398.  That  is  to  say,  you  have  taken  the  whole  of  his  estate  ? — The  whole  of  his 
estate. 


21.399.  Now  any  other  estate ?— There  are  some  of  my  own. 

21.400.  How  many  ?  I  will  give  a  case  of  three  tenants  whose  rent  was  then  701 
and  which  is  now  50?. 

21.401.  I  do  not  want  you  to  give  me  a  case.  I  want  you  to  tell  me  upon  what 

figures  your  calculation  is  based — upon  how  many  cases  on  your  own  estate  ? _ I  could 

quote  about  15,  I  think,  in  my  own  estate. 

21.402.  You  have  calculated  it  upon  15  ? — Yes. 

21,403  How  many  tenants  have  you  ?— On  the  estates  on  which  I  calculated  I 
suppose  I  have  30, 

21.404.  How  many  more  instances  have  you  taken  ? — I  could  not  say. 

21.405,  Have  you  taken  any  more  ? — I  think  I  have. 
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21,406.  How  many? — I  have  taken  several  on  Lord  Kenmare’s  estate. 

2L407.  How  many  ? — I  could  not  tell  you.  AT  ,  T 

21,408.  Have  you  any  figure  or  table  you  could  supply  to  me?— JNo,  1  have  not.  l 

will  give  you  one  case  as  typical.  #  v 

21  409  I  do  not  want  you  to  give  me  one  case  as  typical.  I  want  the  basis,  iou 

are  a  business  man,  you  understand  what  I  mean  ? — I  never  made  a  table  of  it.  ihe 
question  came  quite  unexpectedly,  but  1  have  one  case  here  further  which  1  am  very 

anxious  to  put  in.  „  i 

(Mr  Davitt.)  I  should  like  to  ask  one  question  with  reference  to  an  answer  given  by 

the  witness  to  the  Attorney -General  as  to  the  number  of  houses  levelled  in  Ireland. 

Further  cross-examined  by  Mr.  Davitt. 


21,410.  Did  you  say  Ireland  or  Kerry  ? — I  said  nothing  about  Ireland. 

21*411.  I  think  I  gathered  there  were  very  few  houses  levelled  in  Ireland  .  No,  I 

did  not  say  that. 

21  419  It  was  with  reference  to  your  own  estate  ? — Yes. 

21413  But  you  know  as  a  fact  that  thousands  of  houses  were  levelled  after  the 
famine  of  1847  and  1848  ? — I  know  nothing  but  what  I  saw  in  the  newspapers. 

‘  91,414.  About  an  historical  fact?— I  know  there  were  a  good  many  on  Lord  Lucan’s 
estate  and  Mr.  Pollock’s.  ,  „  ,, 

21  415  (Mr  Biggar.)  Perhaps  I  may  ask  whether  it  was  or  not  m  1840,  before  the 
repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  ?— It  was  in  this  case-;  the  rent  is  made  entirely  out  of  butter. 
(The  Attorney-General.)  Never  mind,  you  must  not  tell  us  that. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  My  Lords,  I  have  had  a  little  interlocutory  discussion  as  to 
the  way  in  which  turbary  was  treated.  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  in  the  least  to 
trouble  your  Lordships  with  a  discussion  on  it,  but  in  case  any  point  arises  so  that  we 
may  not  overlook  it,  I  just  wish  to  mention  that  there  is  a  case  reported  and  which  is 
in  accordance  with  the  view  we  think  aright.  It  is  the  case  of  Sir  Edward  Hutchinson, 
and  it  is  reported  in  the  Law  Reports  for  Ireland,  12th  Common  Law,  at  page  79. 

(Mr  Asquith.)  If  your  Lordships  have  come  to  any  decision  as  to  our  right  to 
inspect  a  letter  from  Mr.  O’Kelly,  we  shall  be  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  doing  so. 

(The  President.)  We  have  in  regard  to  that  letter.  We  wish  to  say  something  more 

upon  the  other  letters.  ,  ,  , 

(Mr.  Asquith.)  I  only  wish  to  say  that  it  would  be  convenient  m  the  interval  between 

to-day  and  Tuesday,  if  we  have  a  right  to  inspect  it,  that  we  may  be  allowed  to  do  so 

in  the  interval.  .  ,  ,  .  , 

(The  President.)  Upon  that  intimation  from  you  that  it  would  be  convenient  you 

should"  have  it  now,  you  may  have  that  letter  at  once,  and  I  will  say  what  I  have  to 
say  upon  the  matter  afterwards.  You  are  entitled  to  inspect  that  letter,  and  you  may 

do  so  forthwith.  . , 

(The  Attorney- General.)  Perhaps  I  ought  to  state  now  we  have  not,  and  could  not 

cover  ail  the  returns  here  for  the  whole  of  Kerry,  because  your  Lordships  will  under¬ 
stand  that  we  could  not  get  the  whole  of  the  head  inspectors  for  Kerry  at  the  same 
time.  Therefore  I  shall  have  to  supplement  that  afterwards,  with  regard  to  certain 
matters,  but  I  will  endeavour  to  keep  it  distinct  as  far  as  I  can  and  not  mix  it  up  with 
the  other  counties. 


(The  President.)  Very  well.  . 

(The  Attorney- General  to  Mr.  Lockwood.)  May  I  ask  you  whether  you  require  piool 

of  the  proprietor  of  the  “  Cork  Herald  ”? 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  My  learned  friend  Sir  Henry  James  has  made  a  private  communi¬ 
cation  to  me  and  I  will  state  at  once  what  I  stated  to  my  friend.  Mr.  Hooper  is  not 
here  in  Court  to-day;  indeed,  I  believe  he  is  in  Ireland  at  present;  but  1  have  com¬ 
municated  with  some  gentleman  who  is  familiar  with  his  connexion  with  the  “  Cork 
Herald,”  and  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  make  out,  and  I  particularly  guard  myself  in 
makim'-  this  statement,  I  am  only  spoaking  now  according  to  the  best  information  I 
can  get,  Mr.  Hooper,  because  the  editor  of  the  “  Cork  Herald  at  some  poriod  of  the 
year  1885,  I  see  from  the  certificate  of  registration  which  my  friend.  Sir  Henry  .James, 
has  shown  me,  that  he  was  an  original  shareholder.  He  is  described  there  as  a 
journalist,  I  believe,  although  I  again  say  it  is  only  on  information  I  have  gathered 
from  the  way  1  have  intimated  ;  but  he  had  some  subordinate  position  on  the  paper, 

o  5SG9G. — Ev.  24.  E 
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“ake  him  resP°nsible’  but  he  did  become  editor  of  the 

a  Le;thTg7b°eforCeai88rer  ^  “>  this,  that  at 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  No. 

{The  Attorney-General.)  Except  that  he  was  a  shareholder  I  must  be  „  u*n 
It  may  prevent  us  to-day  referring-  to  certain  \  n?  *  b  ttIe  careful- 

do  not  deny  he  was  a  shareholder  from  the  beginning  *°  ^  t0'  YoU 

fieifyoutTdt^r'hand0  “*  ^  ^  ^  a  sha“  from  the  date  of  the  cert, 

(The  Attorney -General.)  Which  is  the  2fith  Tsmiow  1070  t 

I  am  giving  you  notice,  to  ascertain  by  Tuesday  moraine'1  wWK^V011  kin<JIy’  “S 
director  at  a  date  long  before  that.  ^  y  wiLet^er  he  was  not  a 

(Mr.  Lockivood.)  I  have  done  what  I  can  at  the  Drew  tw 
my  friend.  P  e^ent.  1  have  every  wish  to  assist 


Jeremiah  Hegarty,  sworn,  examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson. 

U4J7'  5°  res.ide  in  Millstreet,  in  the  county  of  Cork  ?— Yes 
Qi’frl*  ?ow  long  hayeyou  resided  there?— Since  1857 

21.419:  And  geimrefmerchantT— T^,bUS^neS8  “  a  ^P-  «  d°- 

gr“nd  ^  ^  graZ“g  faras  bave  large  agricultural  farms,  both 

«  ^uZ^m^sr^sti?  r  *** «-  - 

MiUstreet  t— des,  1^ tTugusT  188ft  ’ °f  LeagUe  WaS  established  in  the  town  of 

customers  FIyIV^  “  J°U  be6n  °D  g°°d  terms  witb  7<™r  neighbours  and 

21,424.  Now  shortly  after  the  establishment  nf 

any  persons  to  join  the  League  ?_I  was  told  general^  tCThaHo  falf 

people  that  joined  the  League  g  y  1  1  had  to  fal1  m  the 

jomm4g1heDLea^emenCallUPOnJOU?~Id0  n°‘  member  they  did  in  reference  to 
UP21^42SS^ierltl°^Ar^r^^b*°^e^a^r®hi°i^gSi*e?— Ves°U  866  D°tiCe8  P°Sted 

present-0-JOU  y°U  read  30metbiDg  in  ‘be  Papers.  We  cannot  have  that  at 

if«f“^yPIeaS®  t  not  suggest  t0  *6  witness. 

League  Lli  upon  yr^m°W  “  **“  m0Mb  °f  Decemb-  any  members  of  the 

plmeat^the^League^?— WelTthere^was^partv^had106  *°  Proceedin«s  that  had  taken 

to  what  took  place  at  the  League  P  7  C°mPlamt ;  ,t  would  be  in  reference 

21,433.  Was  he  a  member  of  the  League? — Yes 

l£  the  League 

tothat.was — 
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21.437.  The  day  previous  to  the  visit  ? — Yes. 

21.438.  Did  you  see  these  notices  yourself  ? — Yes,  I  did. 

21.439.  Did  you  read  them  ? — Yes. 

21.440.  What  were  the  contents  of  them  ? — Calling  upon  the  people  to  have  no 
dealings  with  me. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  Your  Lordships  ruled  on  several  previous  occasions  that 
where  there  were  public  notices  posted  up,  and  the  man  had  read  them,  that  he  was 
entitled  to  say  the  public  notice  he  read. 

(The  President .)  The  only  departure  that  has  taken  place  upon  that  ruling  is  that 
where  you  have  the  notice. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  They  are  later  ones.  Iam  not  sure  whether  we  have  the 
earlier  ones. 

21.441.  (Mr.  Atkinson.)  Is  that  one  to  which  you  have  referred  (handing  a  document 
to  witness)  ? — That  is  one  ;  but  there  was  one  much  more  elaborate  than  that. 

21.442.  I  am  talking  of  the  first  one  you  saw,  is  this  the  first  one  ? — This  is  one  of 
the  first,  but  there  were  two  sets  of  notices  on  the  same  day.  One  was  hand-printed, 
and  that  is  the  printed  one  of  the  22nd  December. 

21.443.  22nd  December  1880? — Yes. 

21.444.  Is  that  the  other  one  (handing  another  document  to  witness)  ? — Yes,  it  is 
similar  to  that. 

21.445.  I  will  read  the  first  one.  It  is  a  printed  notice. 

(The  President.)  Is  there  a  date? 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  No  date  upon  the  notice ;  he  gave  December  22nd. 

[Document  put  in  and  read  as  follows~\  : 

“  Take  notice,  you  are  cautioned  against  having  any  dealings  with  John 
“  Hegarty,  of  Millstreefc,  or  his  family ;  neither  buy  nor  sell  them  anything,  shun  them 
“  as  you  would  lepers.  If  you  disobey  this  order  may  the  Lord  have  mercy  on  you.” 

The  name  of  Hegarty  is  written  on  it. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  It  is  a  printed  form,  except  the  name  of  the  person  has  been 
inserted,  what  the  witness  calls  hand-printing  is  put  in  for  the  name  of  the  individual 
so  to  be  dealt  with. 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  My  Lords,  this  is  the  second  one.  It  is  hand-printed,  as  the  witness 
calls  it. 

[The  following  document  was  put  in  and  read  as  follows']  : 

“  Assassination,  Hull  Lillian’s  Cave,  September  3rd,  1882.  A  proclamation. 
“  Moonlight.  Whereas  it  now  becometh  known  to  me  that  in  the  town  of  Mill- 
“  street,  and  in  the  parish  of  Drisbane  and  Cullin,  that  there  are  ungrateful  rene- 
“  gade  Irishmen  to  be  found  capable  of  occupying  the  farms  of  the  evicted.  That 
“  in  the  town  of  Millstreet  are  to  be  found  Irishmen  base  enough  to  converse 
“  with  the  bigotted  and  the  boycotted.  That  also  in  that  town  are  to  be  found 
“  ten  Irish  women  mean  and  despicable  enough  to  converse  in  public  and  in 
“  private  with  the  blood-thirsty  spirits  of  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary.  Now 
“  we,  Captain  J.  L.  Moonlight,  Governor-General  and  General  Governor  of  this 
“  district  for  the  time  being  with  the  advice,  consent,  and  approval  of  my  privy 
“  council  do  hereby  make,  order,  and  sayeth  that  such  disgraceful  and  abominable 
“  workings  shall  now  cease.  This  is  to  be  the  first  and  last  warning  to  be  given 
“  to  those  concerned.  I  shall  not  hesitate  now  to  use  cold  steel  in  the  upholding 
“  of  my  government,  so  let  all  beware.” 

21.446.  (Mr.  Lockwood.)  What  is  the  date? 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  The  date  given  to  that  is  the  3rd  September  1882. 

(Adjourned  for  a  short  time.) 

21.447.  (Mr.  Atkinson.)  You  told  us  you  saw  that  notice  in  the  month  of  1880? — 
Yes. 

21.448.  The  day  after  you  saw  that  notice,  did  two  porsons  come  and  stand  opposite 
to  your  shop  ? — Yes. 
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21.449.  What  were  their  names? — Patrick  J.  Murphy  and  Dennis  Kelleher. 

21.450.  ( The  President.)  What  is  the  last  name  ? 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  Your  Lordship  had  better  take  the  Christian  name  of  Kelleher  as 
there  are  two  of  them,  Dennis  Kelleher. 

21.451.  You  mean  two  days  after  the  notioeyou  saw  in  the  month  of  December  1880  ? 

—The  notices  were  posted  on  the  night  of  the  21st  December  1880.  The  sentry  was 
placed  opposite  my  house  during  the  day  of  the  22nd.  J 

21.452.  Did  you  observe  what  they  were  doing  ?— They  were  interfering  with 

customers.  6 

21.453.  How  ? — They  had  a  book  and  pencil,  apparently  taking  down  the  names  of 
the  people  who  entered  and  left  the  shop  ;  and  they  also  offered  violence  to  some  people 

21.454.  Confine  yourself  to  what  you  saw  yourself.  Did  you  see  them  offer  violence 
to  any  of  your  customers  ? — I  did. 

21.455.  What  did  they  do  to  them  ?— Well,  they  went  round,  a  horse  and  cart  was  at 
the  door  and  they  interfered  with  the  horse  and  brought  the  man  to  order  for  having 
the  horse  there,  and  told  him  to  shove  the  horse  out  it. 

21.456.  How  long  did  they  remain  opposite  your  place  each  day? — The  whole  day. 

21.457.  Did  you  speak  to  either  of  them  yourself  and  remonstrate  with  them  yourself 
in  any  way  ?— Not  with  those  two. 

21.458.  Did  you  see  any  of  the  police  speak  to  them  ? — I  did. 

21.459.  What  member  of  the  police  force  ?— Well,  I  saw  Sergeant  Meenaham— Head 
Constable  Meenaham. 

21.460.  fiow  long  did  this  continue  ?— I  recollect  it  continued  up  to  the  10th 
January  1881. 

21.461.  The  following  year  ? — Yes,  1881. 

21.462.  Did  they  come  each  day? — Yes. 

21.463.  That  is  Mr.  Murphy  and  Mr.  Kelleher? — Yes. 

21.464.  Were  they  members  of  the  League? — As  far  as  I  know  they  were. 

21.465.  Do  you  know  whether  they  were  or  not  ? — I  saw  them  always  entering  the 
rooms,  and  I  saw  resolutions  passed  in  their  names — purporting  to  be  passed  by  the 
League  and  proposed  by  one  of  those  persons. 

(Mr.  Lockivood.)  Was  he  there? 

21.466.  (Mr.  Atkinson.)  You  saw  that  in  the  papers? — Yes. 

21.467.  You  saw  them  enter  the  League  room? — Yes. 

21.468.  Distinctly? — Yes. 

21.469.  Did  you  subsequently  prosecute  those  men,  and  were  they  convicted  at  the 
Winter  Assizes  in  Cork  in  February  1881  ? — I  should  say  not. 

21.470.  At  all  events,  they  were  prosecuted  and  convicted ? — Yes 

21.471.  In  March  1881  ?— Yes. 

21.472.  Now  on  the  24th  December,  in  the  year  1880,  did  anything  happen  to  you 
or  to  any  of  your  relatives  who  resided  in  Millstreet  ?  —  Well,  the  house  of  my 
brother-in-law  was  attacked,  and  violence  offered  some  of  the  family. 

21.473.  Attacked  by  whom? — By  parties  of  the  town. 

21.474.  Did  you  see  it  yourself  ?— Yes,  I  was  there  myself  i  at  least  I  came  in  as  it 
was  going  on. 

21.475.  Was  anything  done  to  the  house?— The  windows  were  broken;  several 
panes  of  glass  were  broken. 

21.476.  Was  there  a  mob  outside  ? — Stones  were  thrown,  and  a  large  crowd  of  people 

collected  all  round  it.  °  ^ 

.  21,477.  Did  you  hear  any  groans  given  by  the  mob  ?— They  had  a  general  shouting 
and  going  on. 

21.478.  A  couple  of  days  after  that  did  you  write  a  letter  to  Mr.  Davitt? _ I  wrote 

a  letter  to  Mr.  Davitt  on  the  26th  December  1880. 

21.479.  Have  you  got  a  copy  of  it  ? — Yes  (producing  same). 

21.480.  I  presume  Mr.  Davitt  will  either  produce  the  original  or  admit  the  copy? 

(Mr.  Davitt.)  I  remember  the  correspondence,  but  I  have  no  letter  now. 

21,481-2.  (Mr.  Atkinson.)  Is  this  a  correct  copy  of  the  letter  you  wrote  ? _ Quite 

correct. 

(The  President.)  Mr.  Davitt  will  probably  listen,  and  if  it  turns  out  that  you  do  not 
remember  you  will  say  what  it  is. 
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Atkinson.)  This  is  the  letter 

“  Millstreet,  Co.  Cork,  December  26th,  1880. 

«  gir> _ Though  I  do  not  agree  in  your  general  politics  or  in  the  entire  pro¬ 

gramme  of  the  Land  League,  of  which  body  I  am  not  a  member,  I  am  bound 
to  say  I  greatly  admire  your  manly  utterances  as  regards  coercion,  and  fully 
believe  in° the  integrity  and  sincerity  of  your  convictions  from  your  point  of 
view,  and  it  is  on  this  account  that  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  inform  you  of  the  uses 
to  which  the  name  of  the  League  has  been  prostituted  in  this  town,  and  probably 
equally  so  in  many  other  districts,  viz.,  to  gratify  spleen  and  private  malice, 
and  to  annoy  and  ruin  many  individuals,  against  whom  no  charge  could  be 
adduced.  For  instance,  a  meeting  of  the  Land  League  was  held  here  on  Tuesday 
last,  at  which  a  resolution  was  carried  to  boycott  me.  This  was,  I  believe, 
opposed  by  the  chairman,  &c.,  and  when  he  failed  in  his  opposition,  he  insisted 
upon  reasons  being  assigned  for  such  an  extraordinary  act.  This  they  also 
declined  to  do,  and  proceeded,  during  Tuesday  night,  posting  notices,  calling 
upon  the  people  to  have  no  dealings  with  me  or  my  family  in  very  offensive  and 
unbecoming  language,  in  addition  to  which  a  sentry  of  members  of  the  League 
were  posted  opposite  my  business  to  intimidate  people  from  entering  my  house. 
They  also  have  attempted  personal  violence  to  myself,  and  on  several  occasions, 
during  the  past  three  nights,  have  broken  into  my  brotber-in-law’s  house  in  the 
public  street  at  Millstreet  (and  for  which  informations  have  been  lodged  against 
them),  for  no  reason  except  that  they  have  been  active  in  my  hour  of  trial  on 
my  behalf.  I  have  no  doubt  that  there  are  many  active,  useful,  and  honest 
members  in  the  Millstream  Land  League.  On  the  other  hand,  it  contains  a 
sufficient  number  of  members  who,  if  looked  at  from  any  point  of  view,  are 
certain  to  bring  disgrace  upon  all  the  League  organizations  throughout  this 
country.  It  is  needless  for  me  to  particularise  their  conduct  here,  but  I  say  without 
fear  of  contradiction  that  if  every  district  in  Ireland  is  governed  by  the  same 
reign  of  terror  as  Millstreet  that  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  is  suspended  in  its 
most  hideous  form.  I  know  numbers  of  people  who  are  coerced  into  this 
business  of  the  League  by  open  and  defiant  threats  of  violence,  &c.  Surely  such 
conduct  as  this  is  likely  to  weaken  instead  of  being  an  element  of  strength  to 
the  interests  of  the  poor  tenant  farmers  of  Ireland,  whose  wants  so  sadly  require 
amelioration.  Such  cruel  acts  on  individuals  as  have  been  practised  on  me  are 
sure  to  evoke  the  indignation  of  every  honest  man  in  the  community,  whether 
in  the  Land  League  or  out  of  it,  and  to  produce  the  fruits  they  so  richly  merit. 
I  have  carried  on  an  extensive  trade  in  this  town  during  the  past  25  years,  and 
have  not  during  that  time  injured  a  man  in  my  business  dealings.  If  I  have 
somewhat  succeeded  better  than  many  of  my  neighbouring  traders  it  is  well 
known  that  it  is  by  constant  toil,  untiring  zeal,  and  persevering  industry  that 
I  have  so  succeeded,  and  I  fearlessly  assert  that  I  have  in  season  and  out  of 
season  during  the  time  never  lost  an  opportunity  of  advocating  the  interests 
of  the  farming  community  and  an  amendment  of  the  land  laws  ;  even  on  selfish 
or  personal  grounds  it  could  not  be  otherwise,  as  probably  I  am  amongst  the 
highest  rented  tenants  in  the  community,  my  valuation  being  240/.,  rent  596/., 
and  holding  chiefly  as  a  yearly  tenant.  Every  penny  I  have  ever  made  has  been 
spent  in  procuring  employment  for  the  labourers  and  artisans  in  the  district 
during  the  last  10  years.  I  have  given  away  in  employment  annually  1 ,000/.  I 
have  been  endeavouring  to  educate  and  maintain  fairly  a  large  young  family,  and 
because  a  number  of  insolvent  rowdies  here  have  -been  enabled  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Land  League  to  stop  me  of  following  ray  usual  calling,  1  am  to  bo  ruined 
and  prevented  from  supporting  that  family,  though  there  is  no  charge  advanced 
against  me.  If  trial,  suffering,  and  deprivation  of  personal  liberty  be  the  result 
of  the  teaching  of  the  Land  League  here,  in  the  name  of  freedom,  patriotism, 
and  all  that  is  dear  and  sacred  to  Irishmen  at  home  and  abroad  I  call  upon 
the  Government  to  exercise  its  prerogative,  and  crush  out  and  for  ever  such 
tyranny • 

“  I  am,  Sir, 

To  M.  Davitt,  Esq.,  Yours  truly, 

“  Offices,  Iiish  National  Land  League,  Jeremiah  IIegarty,  P.L.G.” 

“  39,  Uppor  Sackville  Street,  Dublin.” 
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There  are  three  errors  in  that  I  wish  to  correct  •  ahrmf  w 
not  a  member,”  there  should  be  added  to  that  “  and  don’t  intend 


( The  Witness.) 

sentence,  “  I  am 
to  be.” 

21.483.  That  is  in  the  original  ?— That  is  in  the  original. 

21.484.  Did  you  get  any  reply  to  that  letter  ? — No. 

-No’485'  UP  *°  tte  ‘ime  °f  that  leMer  did  y°U  find  any  fallin&  off  in  y°or  business  ? 

..  fl’486-  ^ere  y°u  able  UP  t0  ‘be  time  you  wrote  that  letter  to  the  establishment  of 
the  League  to  procure  provisions  in  the  town  ?— Yes.  snment  ot 

400'  the  anting  of  the  letter  did  any  change  take  place  ?— Immediately. 

get  anything  purchased  in  the  town  ;  that  is®  openly  7  ""  “y  family  couId 

21,489.  Were  you  able  to  get  it  even  secretly  ?— In  some  instances  we  -ncceeded  •  in 
many  more  we  did  not.  wo  -'“t'Ceeaea  ,  m 

w  ad  y°“  giVe“.  ^  CaUS?  f0r  tbat  treatm<®‘  in  any  way  T-None  whatever 
0D0I  Daept  the  n  J0,m™g  the  Leagne  ?— None  whatever.  7 
—Yes492'  Had  y°"  any  workmen  m  y°ur  employment  named  Kelleher  and  Buckley  ? 

tiiS  did  *hey  g,’Te  you  any  threatening  notice  ?— Yes. 

21,494.  Where  were  these  at  work  for  you  ?— Thev  were  wm-ki„„  ....  t 

attached  to  my  place  ;  they  were  working  on  the  different  farms  g 

^l,4y5.  About  what  time  do  you  remember  did  thev  o-ive  vm,  tbo  ?  T  n 

say  that  is  about  the  14th  or  15th  February  1881  7  ®  7  n0tlCe  ~~l  sbotlla 

21.496.  Did  you  take  possession  of  the  notice  yourself  or  did  von  rive  it  to  the 
the  police1  k  P°SS6SSlon  of  tbe  notice  myself  ‘be  time  being  and® handed  it  to 

21.497.  Do  you  know  the  member  of  the  police  force  von  handed  ;t  .„t  t 

really  call  to  mind  the  name  of  the  party.  7  ded  “  *°  ?_I  cannot 

21.498.  Soon  after  that  time  you  got  those  notieps  ? _ T  .he,, id 

reached  the  labourers  enclosed  in  letters  “  eXplam  tiose  notlces 

prisCTtly.<W”SOre')  Th0Se  ”°ti0eS  have  been  lost’  my  Lord-  We  will  prove  their  loss 

oDm  w°if°U  remember  wbat  ™s  in  them  ?-I  do,  more  or  less. 

21.500.  Will  you  give  us  the  contents  of  them  as  far  as  you  remember  ?  The 
contents  was  warning  those  people  to  leave  my  employment  that  ZT 
-traitors  to  their  country,”  or  words  to  that  Effect,  and  if  ’  th^ey  dil^  not  Wve  my 

have  toTo  so.  7  W°  r<,qmred  *°  **  “  a  Very  unPleasa“‘  manner,  and  would 

21.501.  Now,  shortly  after  the  receipt  of  those  notices  by  you,  was  any  attack  to 

J0Z[  k"rSe’  mad\up°n  ,the  b0Use  of  tbose  labourers  or  an/ of  them  Ego 

21.502.  Did  you  visit  the  house  yourself  ? — I  have  no  reason  tn  p  , 

those  two;  one  of  those  labourers  left  at  once  The  ^  ^  ntke  kouse  of 

Millstreet  and  did  not  leave  till  some  time  afterwards.  ^  uck%’  llved  at 

^hich  of  them  do  y°u  say  left  at  once  ?— Kelleher 

at  tL5^o'rkD;rg“s'-Yeltrid  °£  ‘W°  ““  Wh°  a‘  door 

21.505.  A  few  nights  after  that — — 

{The  President.)  After  the  trial  ? 

21.506.  {Mr.  Atlcinson.)  Yes,  mv  Lord  A  fPw  ■m’o.i-.+c  ,  .  - 

house  in  Millstreet  attaekerl  ?  ■  TLp  •  i  ,  rew  nights  after  the  trial  was  your 

91  507^  twT  attacked  The  night  on  which  they  were  convicted. 

oi’rna  nrh  r  7  n'8».*o  n  wbicb  thc.y  were  convicted  ?— Yes 

miles’  K  MlUstreet  from  tbe  <%  of  Cork  ?-I  should  say  roundly  40 

21.509.  And  there  is  railway  accommodation? _ Yes 

21.510.  And  telegraph  ? — Yes. 

tlfn.  What  did  tt/cfo  hUt6i-  -T 

home  that  evening  a  very  laro-e  crowd  of  n-onle  ttA  m  ra^way  station  to  my 

me  and  rather  jostled  me  about  and  all  Xfed ^ofTb1 °UtSld®  tho  t°™ booted 
home  and  the  same  evewrl  fvii  i  ii  i  Ikind  of  thing.  I  succeeded  m  getting 
nome  and  the  same  crowd  followed  me  through  the  public  streets.  I  succeeded  iu  get- 
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ting  home  late  at  night.  A  very  large  crowd  of  people,  probably  a  thousand  people,  got 
in  front  of  my  private  house  and  business  premises  and  kept  wrecking  it  with  stones. 

21.513.  Had  the  mob  to  be  ultimately  dispersed  by  police  ? — The  25th  March. 

21.514.  How  long  did  this  last,  this  attack? — I  should  say  about  half  an  hour 

21.515.  Do  you  remember  when  the  mob  were  dispersed  anything  being  found  to  be 
wrong  with  the  thatch  of  your  brother-in-law’s  house  ? — A  large  number  of  people 
gathered  about  my  brother-in-law’s  house,  and  it  was  set  on  fire. 

21.516.  The  roof  of  it? — Yes. 

21.517.  Was  you!1  brother-in-law’s  family  inside  at  that  time  ? — They  were. 

21.518.  Had  you  a  farm  at  a  place  called  Kippa  ? — Yes. 

21.519.  Had  you  a  caretaker  there  ? — Yes. 

21.520.  What  was  his  name? — Daniel  Swinn. 

21.521.  Was  it  a  dairy  farm  ? — It  was.  I  had  several  servants  there. 

21.522.  I  suppose  there  was  a  dairy  connected  with  the  farm  house? — Yes. 

21.523.  Now  did  you  yourself  get  any  report  from  Swinn  as  to  anything  that 
occurred  there  in  the  month  of  April  1881  ? — I  got  a  report  I  think  on  the  morning  of 
the  18th  April. 

21.524.  In  consequence  of  that  did  you  go  to  the  place  and  see  it? — Yes. 

21.525.  Was  Swinn  there  ? — Yes. 

21.526.  Did  you  find  anything  wrong  with  the  place  ? — I  found  the  door — the 
entrance  door  of  the  house,  the  windows  broken,  and  I  found  a  lot  of  ware  in  the  house 
smashed. 

21.527.  That  Is  connected  with  the  dairy  ? — Connected  with  the  farmhouse.  We 
must  have  a  regular  establishment ;  and  I  found  a  lot  of  dairy  utensils  also  knocked 
about ;  a  lot  of  cream  and  milk  spilt  about  the  house,  and  a  lot  of  meal  and  flour 
destroyed. 

21.528.  Had  you  also  another  labourer  in  your  employment  at  the  time,  named  James 
Tueing  ? — Yes. 

21.529.  Did  he  live  upon  the  same  farm? — He  did. 

21.530.  Had  you  a  man  named  Daniel  Sullivan  also? — No. 

21.531.  He  was  not  in  your  employment  ? — No,  he  is  a  farmer  living  a  distance 
away. 

21.532.  Do  you  remember  after  this  riot,  some  short  time  after  this  riot  being  met 
on  the  road  going  to  chapel  one  morning  by  two  men  ? — Yes. 

21.533.  Had  your  brother-in-law  before  this  been  accustomed  to  collect  in  the 
chapel  ? — Yes,  he  collected  one  side  of  the  chapel. 

21.534.  Now  then,  two  persons  met  you  on  the  road — what  were  their  names  ? — 
Jeremiah  O’Connell  and  John  Reardon. 

21.535.  Were  they  officers  of  the  Land  League,  db  you  know? — Yes,  they  were; 
they  were  the  recognised  secretaries  of  the  League  in  my  town. 

21.536.  Do  you  know  the  date  of  this,  of  this  particular  Sunday  ?- — I  do  not  exactly 
know  the  date. 

21.537.  Shortly  after  the  25th  March  ? — Yes. 

21.538.  What  did  they  do  when  you  met  them  on  the  road  ? — They  were  engaged 
in  conversation  with  the  people  when  going  to  prayers  on  their  way  to  the  chapel, 
giving  some  instructions. 

(Mr.  Reid.)  You  did  not  hear  them. 

21.539.  (Mr.  Atkinson.)  Are  you  able  to  say  what  they  were  saying  to  the  people  ? 

— No. 

21.540.  When  you  entered  the  chapel  did  you  see  them  doing  anything  inside  ? _ No, 

but  I  saw  the  state  the  chapel  was  in. 

21.541.  What  state  was  the  chapel  in  ? — My  brother-in-law’s  side  was  altogether 

deserted  by  the  people  with  the  exception  of  a  few  people  who  used  always  to  go _ 

of  course  they  could  not  be  interfered  with — all  the  people  had  left  my  brother-in-law’s 
side  of  the  chapel. 

21.542.  Were  there  many  seats  on  the  side  of  the  chapel  where  your  brother-in-law 
sat  ? — A  great  many. 

21.543.  Were  they  were  all  empty  ? — They  were  with  the  exception  of _ 

21.544.  How  many? — Perhaps  10  to  15. 

21.545.  But  all  the  rest  of  the  congregation  were  away  on  the  other  side  of  the 
chapel  ? — Yes. 
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21.546.  Do  you  know  a  tradesman  in  Millstreet  named  O’Mahoney  ? _ Yes,  he  is  a 

tenant  of  mine. 

21.547.  In  addition  to  being  a  tenant  of  yours,  was  he  a  friend  of  yours? _ Yes. 

21.548.  Do  you  know  whether  he  was  a  member  of  the  League  or  not  ?— I  am  aware 
he  was  not. 

21.549.  Do  you  know  yourself  whether  he  had  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  provisions  ? 
— The  greatest. 

21.550.  Did  you  know  a  man  of  the  name  of  Thomas  Hennessey  a  butcher  ? _ Yes 

21.551.  He  is  a  butcher?— Yes. 

21.552.  Is  he  now  in  America  ? — Yes. 

21.553.  When  did  he  leave?— I  should  say— I  am  not  quite  sure— he  left  about  the 
year  1882. 

21.554.  Was  Hennessey,  the  butcher,  a  member  of  the  League? _ Yes. 

21.555.  Do  you  know  whether  |he  held  any  office  in  it?— I  am  not  quite  sure  about 

it,  but  he  appeared  to  be  very  active  in  it,  at  all  events.  The  League  premises,  I  may 
say,  are  immediately  behind  my  house,  very  near  it.  *  ^ 

21.556.  Did  you  prosecute  any  person  for  any  offence  committed  against  you  about 
this  time  ?  Do  you  remember  about  the  month  of  June,  or  was  it  afterwards  ?— 
Murphy  and  Kelleher  were  prosecuted. 

21.557.  Do  you  know  whether  this  is  the  handwriting  of  Hennessey,  the  butcher 
( document  handed  to  witness )  ? — Yes,  that  is  written  by  him. 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  I  put  in  this  letter,  my  Lord,  which  is  Millstreet,  15th  of  June 
1  - 


6C 


Dear  Mr.  O’Mahoney, 

“  ^ILL  you,  for  peace  sake,  send  to  Cork  this  evening  for  some  meat  and  have 
it  come  up  independent  to-morrow,  so  as  it  will  do  me  a  great  deal  of  good 
There  are  some  people  in  this  town  and  they  are  forming  every  plan  to  know 
what  way  you  are  getting  it ;  also,  they  had  a  meeting  last  night,  and  they  said 
still  I  am  giving  it  to  you.  If  you  get  meat  from  Cork  once  or  twice,  it  can  be 
very  easy  to  manage  it  after.  Also,  I  heard  to-day,  your  servant  was  leaving 
If  she  is,  tell  her  for  her  life  not  to  tell  anyone,  for  if  she  does  tell  anyone  in 
town  I  will  be  destroyed,  so  for  mercy’s  sake  write  to  Cork  this  evening  and 
order  some  meat  for  a  week  or  fortnight,  and  it  is  painful  to  me  to  write  this 
night  to  you ;  after  a  week  it  can  be  settled,  and  oblige  yours, 


“  Millstreet.” 


“  Thomas  Hennessy. 


21.558.  Do  you  know  whether  Hennessey  had  been  in  the  habit  of  sunnlvinp' 

Mr.  O’Mahoney  with  meat  ?— Always.  J  g 

21.559.  Had  Hennessey  been  in  the  habit  of  supplying  you  yourself? _ Yes. 

21.560.  Did  he  oease  to  do  so? — For  the  first  time;  for  25  years  previously  he  did. 

21.561.  When  did  he  cease? — He  ceased  immediately  after  Christmas  1880. 

21.562.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Kellar,  a  solicitor  of  Kintork  ? — Yes. 

21.563.  Are  you  a  magistrate  yourself  ? — Yes. 

21.564.  Have  you  seen  a  number  of  men  prosecuted  in  the  magistrates’  courts  and 
the  quarter  sessions  in  Millstreet  ? — Yes. 

21.565.  For  assaults  and  other  offences;  Yes;  I  am  speaking  in  my  magisterial 
capacity  what  I  saw  done  at  the  time. 

21.566.  Have  you  seen  this  man  Kellar  defending  these  people  ? — Invariably. 

21.567.  Have  you  seen  who  was  giving  him  instructions? — Nearly  always  the 

secretary  of  the  League.  J 

21.568.  The  Land  League  ? — Yes. 

21.569.  Did  that  gentleman  come  into  Court? — Yes. 

21.570.  Did  he  sit  beside  him? — Sat  beside  him. 

21.571.  What  was  his  name? — Mr.  Riordon  and  Mr.  O’Connell. 

21.572.  Do  you  remember  when  you  prosecuted  Kelleher  and  Murphy  for  coming- 

before  your  house  and  acting  as  sentries  before  your  house  ? _ Yes. 

21.573.  Who  defended  them  at  the  Cork  Spring  Assizes  of  1881  ? _ Mr.  Kellar. 

21.574.  The  same  solicitor? — Yes. 

21.575.  Was  the  secretary  of  the  Land  League  there  also  ?— That  is  my  recollection 
of  it.  I  will  not  swear  positively.  I  am  quite  satisfied  it  was  Mr.  Kellar. 
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21.576.  But  did  you  see  this  gentleman,  the  secretary  of  the  League  also? — Oh, 
yes. 

21.577.  Interesting  himself  in  the  defence  of  these  men  ? — Yes  ;  he  was  there. 

21.578.  Did  you  hear  him  challenging  the  jury  ? — The  secretary  of  the  League  ? 

21.579.  Yes? — I  do  not  recollect. 

21.580.  Or  make  any  suggestions  ? — I  do  not  recollect. 

21.581.  In  April  1881,  do  you  remember  coming  home  from  this  farm  of  yours, 
Clenbannon,  in  a  dog-cart  at  night,  with  your  servant  ? — I  do  not. 

21.582.  Were  you  shot  at? — That  was  in  April  1885. 

21.583.  Did  this  boycotting  continue  from  the  date  you  have  mentioned  up  to  the 
year  1885  ?— Yes.  ... 

21.584.  In  that  interval  did  you  receive  any  threatening  letters  ? — I  never  received 
a  threatening  letter  with  the  exception  of  one. 

21.585.  When  was  that  ? — I  should  say  it  was  about  the  year  1885. 

21.586.  Did  you  see  any  threatening  notices  posted  in  the  town  in  addition  to  those 
two  you  have  mentioned  ? — Well,  there  were  notices  posted  up  there  from  time  to  time, 
but  I  really  cannot  say  of  my  own  knowledge,  unless  I  saw  the  notices,  that  I  should 
know  them.  There  were  notices  constantly  posted  up. 

21.587.  Take  this  bundle  in  your  hand  and  say  if  you  saw  any  of  these  notices  posted 
up  yourself.  ( Notices  handed  to  the  witness.)  If  you  are  not  able  to  identify  them  at 
once,  never  mind.  Did  you  see  either  of  those  posted  up  ? — I  saw  them,  but  I  cannot 
say  I  saw  them  posted  up. 

21.588.  Where  did  you  see  them  ? — They  were  generally  shown  to  rae  by  the 
police. 

( The  Attorney-  General.)  Mr.  Reid,  do  you  object  to  these  being  read  now.  They  are 
threatening  letters  and  threatening  notices.  We  are  going  to  call  the  policeman  to 
prove  them  all. 

(Mr.  Reid.)  If  my  friend  undertakes  to  call  the  police  to  prove  them,  the  position 
is,  that  if  my  friend  undertakes  to  do  that  they  can  be  identified  altogether  in  the 
course  of  a  short  time.  Perhaps  I  might  see  them. 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  The  only  objection  is  that  they  will  have  to  be  proved  by  a  great 
many  policemen 

( The  Attorney-General.)  I  will  show  them  to  my  learned  friend,  but  if  we  are  pat  to 
the  strict  proof  of  everyone  of  these,  though  they  have  been  in  the  hands  of  the  police 
some  18  or  20  years  it  means  calling  every  constable  who  has  had  them  in  his 
possession. 

(The  President.)  I  hope  that  will  not  be  necessary. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  We  have  the  officer  in  whose  custody  they  have  been  for 
some  time. 

(Mr.  Reid.)  Would  it  not  be  the  best  thing,  as  this  witness  has  not  any  relation  to 
these  documents,  that  we  should  have  an  opportunity  of  looking  at  them,  and  then 
when  this  officer  whose  custody  they  are  in  is  called  he  will  speak  to  them. 

(The  President.)  I  quite  assent  to  that. 

21.589.  (Mr.  Atkinson.)  Now,  Mr.  Hegarty,  did  that  state  of  things  you  describe 
continue  up  to  the  end  of  1885  ? — Yes. 

21.590.  Do  you  remember  coming  home  from  this  farm  of  yours  at  Clenbannon  in 
the  month  of  April  1885  ? — Yes. 

21,691.  Were  you  shot  at? — Yes. 

21.592.  Were  you  struck? — No. 

21.593.  Did  the  smith  from  the  town  of  Millstreet  continue  to  shoe  your  horses  for 
you  up  to.  1885  ? — Yes. 

21.594.  Had  he  been  working  for  you  many  years? — The  past  25  or  30  years. 

21.595.  Did  he  then  refuse  to  work? — Yes. 

21.596.  After  being  shot  at  did  the  same  state  of  things  continue,  your  inability  to 
get  provisions  up  to  1887,  or  was  there  any  change? — Matters  were  worse  a  bit  after 

that. 

21.597.  After  what  time  ? 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  After  1885,  he  said. 

(The  President.)  In  answer  to  your  question  he  said  he  was  boycotted  till  1885. 

21.598.  (Mr.  Atkinson.)  After  the  tiring  in  1885  did  the  boycotting  still  continue  ? 
— Oh,  yes. 

O  55696.— Ev.  24. 
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21.599.  Was  it  more  severe,  or  the  contrary? — For  some  time  after  the  shooting 

21.600.  And  did  it  continue  up  to  the  month  of  April  1887? — Yes. 

21.601.  Do  you  remember  in  April  1887  going  home  from  the  Millstreet  railway 
station  with  your  son  and  servant  man  ? — Yes. 

21.602.  Were  you  fired  at  again  ? — Yes. 

21.603.  Did  the  first  shot  miss  you  ? — Yes. 

21.604.  Were  you  struck  with  the  second  ? — Yes. 

21.605.  Where  were  you  hit? — On  the  shoulder  and  the  right  side  of  the  head. 

21.606.  And  are  you  still  boycotted  down  to  the  present  time  ? — Well,  partially.  I 
do  not  care  very  much  about  it  now. 

21.607.  Before  the  establishment  of  the  League  was  Millstreet  a  peaceful  district  ? _ 

As  peaceful  as  there  was  in  Ireland. 

21.608.  What  was  the  police  force,  do  you  remember  ? — A  sergeant  and  four  men. 

21.609.  After  the  establishment  of  the  League  was  it  increased  to  70  men  ? _ I  should 

say  about  that  number. 

21.610.  And  a  district  inspector? — Yes. 

21.611.  And  does  that  force  continue  there  still  ? — There  is  not  that  force  at  present, 
I  believe;  there  are  two  barracks  in  the  town  at  present,  and  three  huts  in  the 
district. 

21.612.  Do  you  remember  the  time  the  Land  League  was  suppressed  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

21.613.  Do  you  remember  the  time  that  the  National  League  was  started? I  do. 

21.614.  In  that  interval  between  the  suppression  of  the  one  and  the  establishment  of 
the  other  was  there  any  cessation  of  the  boycotting  ? — I  thought  myself  that  things 
were  quieter. 

21.615.  Did  this  boycotting  affect  your  trade  much? — It  took  away  the  whole.  I 
was  doing  a  very  large  and  very  prosperous  business,  and  had  expended  a  very  laro-e 
amount  of  money  upon  it. 

21.616.  In  round  numbers,  what  had  you  lost  by  it  ? — I  should  say  in  round  numbers 
for  the  eight  years,  about  16,000/.  out  of  pocket. 

21.617.  I  suppose  you  know  something  about  the  trade  of  the  district? _ Yes. 

21.618.  And  also  about  the  affairs  of  the  farming  population? — Yes. 

21.619.  Up  to  that  time  did  you  ever  know  of  a  man  being  punished  for  navino- 

rent  ? — No.  ° 

21.620.  Do  you  know  what  “  moonlighting  ”  is  now  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

21.621.  Did  you  ever  know  of  the  offence  of  moonlighting  being  committed  ? _ It  was 

not  known  in  the  district. 

21.622.  It  is  not  so  now,  I  believe  ? — I  am  sorry  to  say  it  is  not. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Reid. 

21.623.  I  understand,  Mr.  Hegarty,  that,  in  your  view,  you  were  an  exceedingly 
popular  man  until  December  1880  ? — I  believe  I  was  the  most  so  in  that  part  of  the 
county  of  Cork. 

21.624.  The  most  popular  man  ? — Yes. 

21.625.  And  your  only  offence  was  that  you  would  not  join  the  Land  League  ? _ 

That  is  the  only  offence  that  I  am  aware  of  that  I  committed. 

21.626.  And  from  being  the  most  popular  man  in  the  district,  because  you  would 
not  join  the  Land  League,  you  have  been  boycotted  ever  since,  and  been  shot  at  twice  ? 
— Yes. 

21.627.  That  is  the  view  you  present? — That  is  the  view  that  I  take  of  it  myself. 

21.628.  Have  you  ever  had  anything  to  do  with  evictions  ? — I  have,  but  you  will 
allow  me  to  explain  how. 

21.629.  As  much  as  you  like  ?— Up  to  1880  I  had  not.  Since  1880  I  have  become 
connected  with  the  management  of  some  properties  in  the  neighbourhood. 

21.630.  You  became  connected,  I  believe,  with  property.  I  will  not  trouble  about 
properties.  But  did  not  you  become  connected  with  an  estate  to  carry  out  evictions 
by  Mr.  Lyons  on  his  property— I  beg  your  pardon,  the  eviction  of  Lyons— do  you 
remember  ? — Yes,  there  was  a  tenant  of  the  name  of  Lyons  evicted. 

21.631.  And  you  took  part  in  it? — I  was  present  on  behalf  of  the  landlord. 

21.632.  You  took  part  in  it? — Yes,  I  was  present  on  behalf  of  the  landlord. 
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21.633.  ( Mr .  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  What  date,  Mr.  Reid. 

(Mr.  Reid.)  I  will  ask  him  at  once ;  what  was  the  date  of  Lyons’  eviction  ? — I 
should  say,  speaking  from  memory,  it  was  February  1886. 

21.634.  That  is  quite  recent;  Riordon,  when  was  that? — I  should  say  it  was  about 
January  1887.  I  daresay,  I  am  not  quite  sure.  I  should  say  January  1886,  I  am  not 
quite  accurate  as  to  the  dates. 

21.635.  It  is  quite  enough  for  me  if  you  say  about  1886  ? — Yes. 

21.636.  Denehey,  was  that  an  eviction  ? — No.  No  eviction,  properly  speaking. 

21.637.  I  was  not  connected  with  it.  You  had  nothing  to  do  with  it  ? — No. 

21.638.  Took  no  part  in  it? — No. 

21.639.  Were  you  generally  considered  to  take  part  in  that? — I  do  not  know  what  is 
considered.  I  cannot  account  for  all  that  is  considered.  All  I  can  say  is  I  took  no 
part  in  it. 

21.640.  (Mr  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  What  was  Denehey? — I  should  say  the  change  in 
Denehey’s  farm  took  place  in  1880. 

21.641.  (Mr.  Reid.)  Do  you  remember  what  time  in  1880? — I  should  say  the  change 
of  ownership  of  the  farm  took  place  in  May  1880, 

21.642.  Who  was  the  landlord  ? — Dr.  Thompson. 

21.643.  Were  you  his  bailiff? — No,  I  was  not  his  bailiff.  I  was  nobody’s  bailiff. 

21.644.  Were  you  his  agent,  or  in  his  employment  ? — I  am  his  agent  now. 

21.645.  Were  you  then  ? — No. 

21.646.  Listen  to  me  before  you  answer  ;  you  say  no  ;  you  do  not  know  what  the 
question  is.  Were  you  in  any  way  connected  with  him  at  this  time  ? — No. 

21.647.  Am  I  to  understand  that  you  were  not  present,  and  were  in  no  way  con¬ 
cerned  in  Denehey’s  eviction  ? — No,  there  was  no  eviction  in  1880. 

21.648.  But,  if  you  please,  in  this  change  of  occupation  of  the  farm  ? — It  is  in  1880 
the  change  took  place  in  the  occupation. 

21.649.  And  were  you  in  any  way  concerned  with  it  directly  or  indirectly  ? — I  was 
in  this  kind  of  way  :  allow  me  to  explain.  I  acted  at  the  earnest  request  of  the  tenant 
as  mediator  between  him  and  the  landlord  ;  the  result  was  that  the  little  influence  I 
had  with  the  landlord  at  the  time  ended  in  what  Denehey  did  not  expect  to  get,  namely, 
28/.,  with  which  I  paid  him  out  and  got  him  receipt  for  it. 

21.650.  You  acted  as  mediator? — Yes  ;  and  I  did  that  principally  at  the  request  of 
Denehey. 

21.651.  What  did  you  do ;  did  you  intercede  for  Denehey  with  the  landlord  ? — 
I  did. 

21.652.  What  else  did  you  have  to  do ;  did  you  pay  the  money  or  get  the  money,  or 
get  the  land  ? — I  got  the  money  from  the  landlord  and  gave  the  money  to  the  tenant, 
Denehey. 

21.653.  Did  you  take  the  land  ? — I  did  not  take  the  land. 

21.654.  You  did  not  become  the  occupant  ? — I  did  not. 

21.655.  Did  any  relation  of  yours  take  the  land  ? — None  whatever. 

21.656.  Let  me  come  to  the  eviction  of  Dennis  O’Leary,  when  was  that  ? — I  should 
say  that  it  was  in  February  1886. 

21.657.  I  will  pass  over  that;  O’Sullivan,  was  he  evicted,  J.  R.  O’Sullivan? — He 
was  not. 

21.658.  But  was  there  a  change  of  occupation  ? — I  do  not  consider  there  was. 

21.659.  Something  happened  in  regard  to  the  land  ? — I  will  tell  you  what  happened, 
if  you  will  allow  me. 

21.660.  If  you  will  toll  me  shortly  I  shall  be  obliged  ? — The  tenant  of  the  land  went 
to  Australia ;  ho  left  directions  to  the  rector  of  the  parish  to  give  up  possession  of  the 
place  to  the  landlord.  In  the  meantimo  John  Arrowsmith,  who  is  a  great  celebrity  in 
the  neighbourhood,  slipped  into  the  place  and  took  possession,  cut  the  meadows  and 
all  that,  and  of  course  eventually  he  had  to  be  put  out  of  it. 

21.661.  That  is  your  version  of  the  story  ? — That  is  the  true  version. 

21.662.  Let  us  not  discuss  terms  in  the  matter  ;  I  am  saying  your  version  of  the 
story  ;  you  must  not  assume  we  are  going  to  accept  every  word  you  say  as  Gospel. 
I  say  it  is  your  version,  that  is  quito  enough,  I  am  not  complaining  ? — All  I  can  say  is 
you  will  find  it  true. 

21.663.  That  is  your  version,  let  us  proceed  to  business;  when  did 
place  ? 
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(The  President.)  Is  this  O’Sullivan’s  case  ?  * 

(Mr.  Reid.)  Yes. 

21.664.  When  did  this  matter  take  place,  whenever  it  was? — I  should  say  it  was  in 
March  1887. 

21.665.  Martin  Forrest,  is  that  recent? — I  had  no  connexion  with  that. 

21.666.  Was  it  recent ;  you  do  not  know,  perhaps  ? — I  should  say  it  was  in  September 

1886. 

21.667.  I  do  not  want  to  pursue  it  if  it  was  recent.  Patrick  Ford,  was  there  an 
eviction  in  that  case  ? — There  was  not  ;  there  is  such  a  case  though. 

21.668.  When  was  it,  can  you  tell  me  ? — I  should  say  that  it  was,  perhaps,  in  1886  ; 
I  think  about  1886 ;  allow  me  to  explain  about  that  now. 

21.669.  If  you  please  ? — Patrick  Ford  was  not  evicted  by  the  landlord.  I  had  a 
mortgage  on  the  farm  for  a  very  large  amount ;  the  result  was  that  I  had  to  pay  the 
head  landlord  two  and  a  half  years’  rent.  Mr.  Ford  refused  either  to  pay  the  rent  to 
the  head  landlord,  or  to  pay  Id.  interest  on  the  mortgage ;  matters  went  on  in  that  way 
until  instead  of  the  debt  being  60/.  it  assumed  the  proportions  of  247/.  I  offered, 
having  the  mortgage  on  the  place,  to  sell  the  farm,  and  no  matter  what  the  loss  would 
be,  to  take  half  the  money,  and  he  the  other  half,  and  let  the  loss  go,  he  would  not ; 
he  stopped  there  sometime,  and  then  he  gave  up  possession  peaceably.  After  giving 
up  possession  peaceably  I  put  him  back  into  possession  of  the  farm  on  his  own  repre¬ 
sentations  that  he  would  behave  well  for  the  future,  or  something  of  that  kind.  I  very 
foolishly  let  him  go  back  for  two  years,  and  during  those  two  years  he  made  no  pay¬ 
ment  whatever,  and  ultimately  I  was  obliged  to  put  him  out. 

12.670.  You  have  given  your  explanation,  and  I  will  now  proceed  to  ask  you 
questions  ivith  regard  to  an  earlier  date.  When  did  you  first  act  as  sub-agent,  or 
agent,  or  bailiff  for  landlords? — I  became  connected  with  a  very  small  property  in 
1880. 

21.671.  That  was  the  first? — Yes. 

21.672.  Can  you  tell  me  the  name  ? — Mr.  Singleton’s. 

21.673.  Any  others  in  the  course  of  that  year  ? — No. 

21.674.  When  was  the  next  property  that  you  became  bailiff  for  ? — I  did  not  become 
bailiff  for  any  property. 

21.675.  Agent,  sub-agent,  or  bailiff? — I  do  not  wish  to  answer  an  insulting 
question. 

(The  President.)  It  is  not  intended  so,  I  am  sure;  it  is  the  word  “bailiff,”  you  know, 
Mr.  Reid. 

(Mr.  Reid.)  I  was  not  aware  that  the  term  “  bailiff”  was  an  offensive  term  in  Ireland, 
it  is  not  so  in  England,  and  I  did  not  mean  anything  offensive ;  I  will  say  sub-agent. 
Nobody  means  to  offend  you. 

( The  Attorney -General.)  Mr.  Reid  did  not  mean  to  be  offensive. 

(The  Witness.)  I  accept  it  in  that  way,  but  I  must  say  I  took  it  the  other  way. 

21.676.  (Mr.  Reid.)  Sub-agent,  or  whatever  it  is  ? — I  am  sub-agent  to  some 
properties  and  agent  to  other  properties. 

21.677.  When  did  you  next  become  sub-agent  to  a  property  after  April  1880? — 
I  think  towards  the  end  of  1881. 

21.678.  Did  you  serve,  or  take  part  in  serving,  or  direct  to  be  served,  processes  at  all 
in  the  year  1880? — No. 

21.679.  Did  you  hear  of  writs  of  any  kind? — No. 

21.680.  Now,  in  addition  to  this,  have  you  been  charged,  or  were  you  suspected,  or 
considered  to  be  a  landgrabber  in  any  sense,  do  not  think  I  am  putting  it  offensively  ? 
— No  ;  a  tenant  could  not  apply  that  to  me.  There  is  no  man  in  Ireland  it  could  with 
less  truth  be  applied  to. 

21.681.  Did  you  become  possessed  of  a  farm  that  had  been  occupied  by  a  man  called 
John  Flynn? — I  became  possessed  of  my  father-in-law’s  farm  under  his  will. 

21.682.  Is  John  Flynn  your  father-in-law? — He  was  my  father-in-law  ;  he  is 

dead. 

21.683.  Did  he  leave  you  this  farm  ? — Yes,  by  his  will. 

21.684.  And  you  entered  into  it  in  that  capacity  ? — Yes,  it  was  only  14  acres  of 

land. 

21.685.  Were  you  the  executor? — No,  my  wife,  I  believe,  as  far  as  I  remember  now  ; 
it  is  18  or  19  years  ago  ;  I  believe  my  wife  was  the  executrix. 
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21.686.  18  or  19  years  ago? — Yes. 

21.687.  Now  let  me  go  to  the  piece  of  land  that  had  been  occupied  by  a  man  named 
Howlett  ? — Yes. 

21.688.  Did  you  know  anything  about  some  land  that  a  man  named  Howlett  had  ? 
— Yes ;  I  will  tell  you  about  it,  but  it  was  not  occupied  by  me. 

21.689.  What  happened  about  that  land? — I  believe  it  was  20  perches;  it  was  a 
small  bit  of  land  that  was  at  the  rear  of  my  large  premises  that  I  was  anxious 
to  extend,  the  tenant  having  a  holding  a  distance  away  from  my  premises  was  selling 
out  his  interest  in  it,  which  was  only  a  yearly  tenancy  ;  he  had  been  permitted  on  my 
application  to  sell  the  interest  in  this  lease,  which  was  a  yearly  tenancy,  for  which 
he  got  about  240/.,  or  something  of  that  kind,  some  very  large  sum.  In  that  change 
the  bit  of  land,  the  property  belonging  to  my  premises  which  I  was  extending,  was 
given  to  me  unreservedly  by  Mr.  Howlett ;  it  was  a  bit  of  land  about  20  perches,  or 
I  think  less,  that  was  at  the  immediate  rear  of  my  house ;  and  at  the  rear  of  the 
premises  that  had  been  purchased  by  Mr.  Howlett.  I  got  that  for  the  purpose  of 
extending  my  premises ;  Howlett  himself  having  stated  at  the  time  that  it  was  no  use 
to  him  ;  that  he  did  not  know  anything  about  the  value  of  the  land,  and  that  he  had 
had  it  for  the  last  50  years  in  his  possession,  and  he  made  me  a  present  of  it. 

21.690.  I  think  I  have  understood  what  you  have  said,  and  I  will  ask  you  whether  I 
am  right,  correct  me  if  I  am  wrong,  that  Mr.  Howlett  had  been  in  occupation  of  some 
land,  including  a  small  portion  of  land  at  the  rear  of  your  premises,  and  that  on  some 
change  or  settlement  he  told  you  you  might  take  it  ? — He  was  never  it  possession 
of  it. 

21.691.  Who  was  ? — His  predecessor,  a  man  of  the  name  of  Johnson. 

21.692.  And  when  he  came  into  possession  of  the  farm  ? — It  was  no  farm  at  all,  only 
a  bit  of  ground  about  15  or  20  porches,  a  bit  of  back  road. 

21.693.  When  he  came  into  possession  of  the  rest  of  the  land  you  got  possession  of 
that  piece  of  land  by  his  consent.  Is  that  so  ? — Ye s. 

21.694.  Your  statement  is  that  that  was  by  his  consent? — Yes. 

21.695.  ( The  President.)  But  I  understood  this  wa3  only  a  little  bit  of  land  at  the 
rear  of  your  business  premises  ? — Yes. 

( The  President.)  Does  the  theory  of  land-grabbing  extend  to  this  ? 

(Mr.  Reid.)  I  am  trying  to  ascertain  the  circumstances. 

(The  Witness.)  I  do  not  think  it  was  quite  15  perches,  that  is  about  one  tenth  of  an 

acre. 

21.696.  (Mr.  Reid.)  When  was  this  incident? — As  far  as  I  can  recollect  — I  am  not 
accurate  as  to  the  dates — it  was  in  1878  or  1879. 

21.697.  Now  Cornelius  Regan,  was  there  any  question  about  some  land  of  Cornelius 
Regan  ? — Never. 

21.698.  Riordan  I  am  told  it  is? — Not  Riordan. 

21.699.  Was  it  John  Riordan,  or  Regan? — Neither  John  Riordan  or  Regan.  There 
is  not  a  particle  of  truth  in  it.  My  Lords,  I  will  ask  you  to  permit  me  to  explain  as 
regards  three  bond  fide  evictions,  that  I  presume  is  what  Mr.  Reid  referred  to,  if  I  can 
do  that  in  my  cross-examination. 

21.700.  Certainly;  I  shall  be  very  glad.  I  would  ask  you  myself  what  you 
refer  to  ? — I  refer  to  those  three  evictions  which  were  bond  fide  evictions,  and  I  want 
to  explain  it  to  you  and  their  Lordships. 

21.701.  What  were  their  names,  may  I  ask  you  ? — One  was  Lyons,  and  the  other  was 
Riordan. 

21.702.  And  Dcnehey  ? — Denehey  ;  no. 

21.703.  And  O’Leary? — O’Leary,  Lyons,  O’Leary,  and  Rioi-dan.  My  Lords,  in 
every  one  of  those  cases  there  was  about  four  years’  rent  due ;  in  the  case  of  Riordan  on 
the  day  of  his  eviction  ho  owed  a  sum  of  340/.,  and  I  offered  to  settle  the  whole  of  that 
as  weil  as  with  the  other  tonants,  and  to  wipe  out  all  the  arrears  on  payment  of 
only  40/.,  and  to  allow  them  to  sell  their  interests  in  the  farm. 

21.704.  (The  Attorney- General.)  Will  you  just  repeat  that  answer  again? — I  offered 
Riordan,  who  owed  340/.  on  the  day  of  his  eviction,  that  I  would  take  only  half  a  year’s 
rent,  that  is  40/. ;  that  I  would  wipe  out  all  the  arrears,  the  300/.,  and  then  give  him 
permission  to  sell  the  interest  in  his  farm  for  anything  wo  would  get  a  very  substantial 
sum  if  he  had  done  so,  and  that  settlement  was  refused.  I  scarcely  think  it  is  fair  to 
attack  me  upon  that. 
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21,705.  (JMt.  Reid.')  Nobody  has  been  attacking  you,  I  think? — I  offered  the  same 
settlement  in  every  case,  and  I  would  not  be  connected  with  the  evictions  unless  I  had 
been  empowered  to  offer  very  liberal  settlements. 

21,/ 06.  What  I  am  asking  you  about  is  the  cause  of  your  trouble  the  last  eight 
years,  and  you  say  it  is  simply  not  joining  the  National  League ;  I  want  to  put  to  you 
whether  you  say  these  evictions,  which  you  say  were  justifiable,  were  not  a  cause  or 
whether  all  the  evictions  in  Ireland  for  a  great  many  years  have  not  been  the  cause  of 
a  great  deal  of  discontent  in  the  district :  is  that  true  ?— Allow  me  to  answer  the  first 
part  of  your  question  first ;  there  was  no  eviction  whatever  on  small  property  which  I 
had  to  deal  with  up  to  the  time  my  troubles  commenced,  and  seriously  commenced. 

21.707.  It  is  the  case,  is  it  not,  that  all  evictions  are  a  serious,  and  have  been  for 

some  time  a  serious,  cause  of  discontent  in  Ireland  ? — I  am  sorry  to  say  it  is  to  a  laro-e 
extent  true,  and  that  it  has  been  made  so.  6 

21.708.  When  did  the  Land  League  start  in  your  neighbourhood? — On  the  1st 
August  1880. 

21.709.  And  I  believe  you  have  been  an  opponent  of  the  Land  League  pretty  well 
from  the  commencement  ?— From  the  start,  before  I  knew  anything  at  all  of  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  what  was  to  follow,  I  stated  to  Mr.  Davitt  that  I  was  not  a  member  of  that 
body,  and  did  not  intend  to  be. 

21  710.  I  know  you  distinguished  yourself  from  the  commencement  by  opposition 
and  hostility  to  the  Land  League? — Yes;  I  saw  very  clearly  from  the  commencement 
what  would  be  the  result  of  the  teachings  of  the  Land  League. 

.  21,711.  You  may  contend  it,  but  you  really  ought  to  answer  my  questions  simply  ; 
is  it  not  the  case  that  you  have,  for  your  own  reasons,  distinguished  yourself  from  the 
commencement  by  hostility  to  the  Land  League  ?— Yes  ;  I  always  defended  myself 
from  an  attack  as  well  as  I  could. 


21,712.  And  have  you  not  constantly,  and  from  the  very  commencement,  Oxpessed 

aiV^°\mVery  Snr011g  terms  ab0Ut  the  Land  LeaSue  1  have  always  done  so. 
M,/13.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  the  Land  League  members  consist  of  a  great  part  of 

the  population  of  the  district  in  which  you  live,  the  National  League  now,  we  will  call 
it— a  very  large  number  at  all  events  ?— Apparently  it  is  so,  but  if  I  were  to  go  into 
the  component  parts  of  it  it  would  be  quite  a  long  history. 

21,714.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  it  does  embrace  the  greater  part  of  the  population  ?— 
It  does  a  great  number  of  the  population. 

t  -1,715  And  you  belong  to  the  Landlords’  Defence  Association,  do  you  not ? — No  I 
do  not  belong  to  the  Defence  Association,  I  belong  to  the  Defence  Union 

21.716.  The  Landlords’  Defence  Union  ? — Yes. 

21.717.  That  is  a  body  which  is  in  the  habit  of  bringing  down  emergency  men, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  I  am  not  going  to  discuss  that,  into  the  district,  is  it  not  so  *— 
iney  have  a  large  number  of  men  in  their  employment. 

21.718.  They  are  generally  called  “  emergency  men  ”  ?— Well,  if  you  like. 

21  not  tliat  tlie  case>  that  they  are  generally  called  emergency  men  ? _ Thev 

are  called  all  sorts  of  names.  &  J  J 


,  2i’72(L5hen /ld  you  become  a  member  of  this  Union  ?- On  its  start,  about  Sep¬ 
tember  1885,  and  I  may  be  permitted  to  explain  that  there  is  a  very  large  number  of 
persons  connected  with  the  association  and  subscribers  to  it  who  have  no  connexion 


21  721 .  You  are  telling  me  a  great  number  of  things  and  are  running  on  beyond  my 
questions.  I  ask  you  whether  it  is  not  the  case  that  they  are  an  association  which 
bring  the  men  up  called  emergency  men  to  the  district  ?— They  get  the  men  locally  I 

peo^ ito 'noitSthe7imp"lanyhey  eml)%  ““  *°  assist  bo^tted 

21.722.  They  employ  the  men  locally  at  all  events  ? — I  think  so. 

21.723.  And  they  are,  I  suppose,  an  unpopular  body  amongst  those  who  are  Land 

Leaguers?  As  a  matter  of  course  everybody  who  would  oppose  the  Land  League 
must  be  unpopular  in  Ireland.  s  e 

21’;24-T7be/  cultlvate  evicted  farms,  do  they  not,  to  a  great  extent  ?— Yes,  to  this 
extent.  If  a  farm  is  evicted  and  it  becomes  boycotted,  they  assist  any  boycotted  trader 
or  farmer.  Any  person  who  suffered.  J  J  auei 
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21.725.  You  have  been  acting  in  their  interests  for  the  last  three  or  four  years  ? — I 
was  one  of  the  executive  of  the  Defence  Union.  I  very  seldom  attend  it  now. 

21.726.  And  therefore  you  actively  take  part  in  that  association? — I  am  sorry  to  say 
I  do  not  actively,  because  my  time  does  not  permit. 

21.727.  Before  you  joined  this  Landlords’ Defence  Union  ? — It  is  not  a  Landlords’ 
Defence  Union. 

21.728.  Property  Defence  Union.  I  beg  your  pardon,  what  is  the  name  of  it? _ It  is 

a  Defence  Union,  but  not  the  Landlords’. 

21.729.  Before  you  joined  this  Defence  Union  had  you  not  been  very  busy  in  the 
same  interests  for  a  long  time? — I  do  not  quite  follow  your  question. 

21.730.  I  mean  in  that  interest.  Have  you  not  busied  yourself  very  considerably 
in  endeavouring  to  get  evicted  farms  occupied,  and  assisting  boycotted  people,  and 
dealing  with  boycotted  people  very  largely  ? — I  have  been  very  active  all  along  in 
trying  to  assist  people  who  had  been  suffering  through  boycotting,  before  I  became 
connected  with  the  Defence  Union  at  all,  and  I  have  exerted  myself  as  much  as  I 
could,  and,  as  I  was  in  duty  bound  to  do,  to  get  the  people  on  evicted  farms  protected 
and  supplied  with  food  and  so  forth  ;  of  course  I  was  bound  to  do  that. 

21.731.  I  am  not  discussing  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  it,  I  am  only  asking  you 
for  facts ;  kindly  give  me  the  answer.  Ever  since  1880,  when  this  Land  League  com¬ 
menced,  is  not  it  true  you  have  set  yourself  in  favour  of  persons  who  were  boycotted, 
and  in  favour  of  endeavouring  to  get  evicted  farms  taken  up.  You  have  occupied 
yourself  very  diligently  in  that,  have  you  not  ? — I  have  assisted  boycotted  people. 

21.732.  From  the  commencement? — Well,  from  the  commencement,  and  I  have 
endeavoured,  of  course,  to  make  the  most  that  could  be  of  evicted  farms  on  the  pro¬ 
perties  with  which  I  was  connected. 

21.733.  You  have  said  you  lost  16,000/.?  —I  should  think  I  did,  fully. 

21.734.  Will  you  tell  me  how  you  make  that  up  ? — I  have  in  arriving  at  that  taken 
as* the  basis  of  my  calculation  tiie  business  I  was  doing  previous  to  the  time  I  was 
attacked. 

21.735.  Eight  vears? — Yes. 

21.736.  16,000/.  ?— Yes. 


21.737.  That  is  at  the  rate  of  2,000/.  a  year? — I  was  fully  making  that. 

21.738.  You  were  making  a  profit  of  2,000/.  a  year  before  1880  ? — I  should  say  so. 

21.739.  In  your  business  ? — Yes. 

21.740.  What  is  your  business  ?^I  was  in  general  business,  every  description  of 
business.  I  farmed  very  largely. 

21.741.  You  still  continue  to  farm? — I  still  continue  to  farm,  but  I  had  to  continue 
the  farm  for  a  very  long  time  under  very  great  disadvantages. 

21.742.  What  other  business  have  you  besides  farming? — I  had  then  a  general 
grocery,  spirit,  and  coal  store,  and  a  timber  store  ;  and  all  other  miscellaneous  articles 
I  sold. 

21,7  13.  You  state  that  you  put  down  your  profit  before  at  2,000/.  a  year  ? — I  think 
at  that  rate. 


21.744.  Or  more  than  2,000/.,  perhaps? — I  should  say  my  business  had  very  much 
extended  for  two  or  three  years  previous  to  that,  and  I  had  made  very  large  additions. 

21.745.  What  was  the  sum  of  money  you  were  making  in  1879;  the  profit? — I 
should  say  I  was  making  about  2,000/. 

21.746.  And  you  have  made  nothing  ever  since? — I  think  the  business  since  was  a 
losing  concern. 

21.747.  Do  you  remember  this?  Is  this  true?  Do  you  know  Archdeacon  Bland  ? 
— Yes,  I  know  him  by  repute.  I  do  not  know  him  personally. 

21.748.  In  October  1880  did  he  evict  some  families  near  Millstreet  who  were  in  very 
poor  lodgings  ? — Personally,  I  do  not  know. 

21.749.  Did  you  hear  that  ? — I  did  hear  it. 

21.750.  Had  Archdeacon  Bland  omitted  to  give  due  notice  to  the  guardians  of  evic¬ 
tions;  the  notice  required  by  law? — I  do  not  remember.  That  must  have  been  a  loti”' 
time  ago  ;  I  suppose  1879  or  1880.  I  was  in  no  way  concerned  about  his  property. 

21.751.  Were  you  a  member  of  the  Millstreet  Board  of  Guardians  at  that  time? — 
I  was. 
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21.752.  Do  you  remember  it  being  proposed  at  the  Millstreet  Board  of  Guardians  to 
proceed  against  Archdeacon  Bland  for  the  penalty  for  not  giving  notice  ? — Yes,  I 
have  some  recollection  that  it  so  happened. 

21.753.  And  do  you  recollect  that  you  opposed  proceeding  against  Archdeacon 
Bland  ? — I  did. 

21.754.  Do  you  remember  that  ? — I  did.  Will  you  allow  me  to  explain  that? 

21.755.  Certainly  ? — The  matter  now,  as  far  as  I  recollect,  was  brought  before  the 
Board  of  Guardians  at  the  time  as  an  eviction  carried  out  by  Archdeacon  Bland  on 
property  in  a  district  with  which  I  had  no  connexion  whatever.  I  was  in  favour  of 
proceeding  against  Archdeacon  Bland  at  the  time,  and  very  strongly  of  that  opinion. 
The  subsequent  board  day  a  gentleman  from  Killarney,  who  was  acting  as  his  solicitor, 
came  before  the  guardians  and  then  and  there  stated  the  terms  the  tenants  were 
offering,  and  I  put  it  as  a  condition  upon  him  at  the  meeting  of  the  board,  at  least  I  asked 
the  question  very  directly  of  him,  whether  he  was  still  prepared  to  offer  the  same  settle¬ 
ment,  and  would  he  still  offer  that  settlement  to  the  tenants,  which  was  a  very  liberal 
settlement  of  the  dispute  at  the  time,  and  one  that  I  thought  very  few  landlords  were 
prepared  to  make  at  that  time.  He  said  he  was.  He  was  bound  to  that  effect,  and 
seeing  the  way  in  which  he  was  acting  to  the  tenants  on  behalf  of  the  landlord,  I  did 
not  honestly  conceive  it  to  be  my  duty  to  be  a  party  to  prosecuting  him. 

21.756.  As  a  matter  of  fact  he  had  omitted  to  give  these  notices  ? — My  recollection 
is  that  he  had. 

21.757.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  was  also  proposed  to  proceed  against  him  for  penal¬ 
ties  ? — I  think  the  party  who  proposed  it  was  myself  originally. 

21.758.  Did  you  not  ultimately  oppose  it  ? — I  did  when  I  saw  the  settlement. 

21.759.  Was  not  that  an  extremely  unpopular  thing,  that  opposition  at  the  time  ? — 
No. 

21.760.  You  say  it  was  a  popular  thing  ?— I  say  it  was  a  very  popular  thing,  con¬ 
sidering  the  very  liberal  settlement  that  he  had  offered. 

21.761.  I  am  not  speaking  of  whether  it  was  a  proper  thing  or  not. 

21.762.  ( The  Attorney -General.)  He  said  popular? — It  was  a  very  popular  thing  at  the 
time,  Mr.  Reid,  to  take  the  part  of  the  evicted  tenant,  which  I  had  done. 

21.763.  (Mr.  Reid.)  The  point  is  this.  Did  you  not  incur  great  unpopularity  by 
ultimately  opposing  the  proceedings  against  Archdeacon  Bland? — I  do  not  think  so. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Arthur  O’Connor. 

21.764.  How  many  men  have  you  in  your  employment  ? — At  present  ? 

21.765.  Yes  ? — I  should  say  that  I  employ  constantly  50  labouring  men,  besides  the 
farm  servants,  on  three  or  four  farms. 

21.766.  Have  you  a  man  of  the  name  of  Kiely  in  your  employment  ? — I  have. 

21.767.  Have  you  a  man  of  the  name  of  Coonahan  ? — Yes. 

21.768.  Did  you  ever  have  a  man  of  the  name  of  Coonahan? — I  had.  He  was  a 
baker  of  mine. 

21.769.  You  have  always  had  a  misgiving  with  regard  to  the  character  of  the 
National  League  from  the  commencement,  have  not  you  ? — I  have. 

21.770.  Have  you  always  anticipated  that  its  proceedings  would  lead  to  misconduct? 
— I  was  always  of  opinion  it  would  do  a  great  deal  of  mischief.  I  had  not  the  slightest 
doubt  in  my  mind  about  it  from  the  start. 

21.771.  And  if  disturbances  of  any  kind  followed  meetings  of  the  National  League 
your  anticipations  were  verified? — I  have  not  been  at  meetings  of  the  National 

League. 

21.772.  If  any  meetings  of  the  National  League  were  followed  by  misconduct  in  the 
neighbourhood,  what  you  had  looked  for  beforehand  was  realised  ? — Just  so. 

21.773.  Was  there  a  meeting  in  Millstreet  on  the  15th  of  August  of  the  year  1886, 
on  a  Sunday  ? — I  do  not  remember. 

21.774.  I  may  help  you  to  remember  it.  Do  you  recollect  that  the  windows  of  the 
Protestant  church  were  broken  upon  that  day  ? — Yes. 

21.775.  Listen  to  this  :  “  John  Kiely,  junior,  and  Cornelius  Coonahan  charged  for 
“  that  they  did  wilfully  and  maliciously  break,  damage,  destroy,  and  injure  several 
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“  panes  of  glass  in  tlie  windows  of  the  Protestant  church  at  Liscahane,  Millstreet,  on 
“  the  15th  day  of  August  1886.”  Were  those  men  fined  10s.  each  and  8s.  compensation, 
to  your  knowledge  ? — No,  I  am  not  aware  that  they  were. 

21.776.  Were  those  two  men  or  was  either  of  them  in  your  employment? — No, 
they  were  two  children  about  eight  years  of  age. 

21.777.  Children  of  the  men  in  your  employment? — Yes;  will  you  allow  me  to- 
explain  now  ? 

[The  President.)  I  do  not  think  that  calls  for  an  explanation. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Davitt. 

21.778.  You  have  said  twice  with  some  emphasis  that  you  told  me  you  never  joined 
the  League,  and  would  not  join  it  ? — I  wrote  to  that  effect. 

21.779.  Did  I  ever  ask  you  to  join  it  ? — I  was  only  telling  you - 

21.780.  Answer  my  question  ? — You  never  did  ask  me,  because  I  had  not  the 
pleasure  of  ever  meeting  you  up  to  the  present. 

21.781.  Did  1  ever  coerce  you  to  join  it? — Never. 

21.782.  Now  with  reference  to  this  very  able  letter  of  yours  which  you  sent  to  me 
on  the  26th  December  1880,  did  it  appear  in  the  “  Daily  Telegraph  ”  before  it  was  sent 
to  me  ? — No. 

21.783.  Are  you  sure  of  that  ? — I  am.  • 

21.784.  Did  you  send  it  to  the  “  Daily  Telegraph”  at  all  ? — I  sent  it  to  the  “  Daily 
News.” 

21.785.  Afterwards? — Yes;  I  think  it  was  sent  to  the  “  Daily  News”  on  the 
28th  December,  and  it  was  also  sent  to  the  “  Cork  Herald  ”  and  the  “  Cork  Examiner,” 
and  published  in  three  papers,  and  it  was  reproduced  in  1885  in  the  “  Cork  Examiner  ” 
and  the  “  Cork  Herald,”  I  believe. 

21.786.  Was  the  letter  written  to  me  in  consequence  of  anything  I  had  said  or 
written  about  boycotting  ? — I  wrote  the  letter  to  you  simply  on  the  grounds  stated  in 
the  letter,  that  I  believed  you  would  have  used  your  great  influence,  as  I  believed  you 
had  at  the  time,  and  I  believe  you  have  still,  against  such  cruelty  being  used  against  a 
man  who  had  incurred  no  one’s  displeasure  or  done  no  one  any  wrong. 

21.787.  You  have  explained  that  in  the  letter? — Yes,  that  is  the  reason  I  wrote  it; 
I  wrote  it  for  the  purpose  of  putting  before  you  very  plainly  the  uses  to  which  the 
League  had  been  prostituted  in  my  district,  and,  as  I  thought  then,  and  as  I  think 
still,  in  many  other  districts  also  by  a  very  irresponsible  class  of  people. 

21.788.  That  is  telling  us  again  the  contents  of  the  letter.  Had  you  read  anything 
that  I  had  written  or  spoken  about  that  time  against  any  people  being  coerced  to  join 
the  League  ? — I  do  not  remember  I  did ;  but  I  must  have  entertained  a  very  high 
opinion  of  you  from  what  I  was  reading  from  time  to  time,  and  it  is  with  that 
confidence  that  I  wrote  you. 

21.789.  I  am  leading  up  to  another  question.  Have  you  any  recollection  of  any¬ 
thing  being  written  by  me  expressly  on  behalf  of  the  executive  of  the  Land  League 
against  anything  in  the  shape  of  coercion  or  intimidation  to  induce  men  to  join  the 
League  ? — 1  cannot  call  to  mind  now,  but  it  is  quite  positive  that  I  must  have  had  some 
such  idea  in  my  head  when  I  was  writing  the  letter. 

21.790.  So  1  thought.  I  remember  receiving  your  letter,  and  I  thought  I  had 
written  a  reply.  Are  you  certain  that  you  got  no  reply  ? — I  never  did. 

21.791.  Did  you  hear  of  the  local  branch  of  the  League  being  reprimanded  by  me 
for  its  conduct  towards  you  ? — Never. 

21.792.  You  never  heard  of  it? — Never.  I  was  of  opinion  at  all  events  (of  course 
your  explanation  now  is  very  satisfactory)  that,  of  course,  if  I  had  received  your  reply, 
it  would  have  run  in  the  direction  in  which  I  wrote  the  letter,  from  my  previous 
knowledge  of  what  you  had  said  and  what  I  thought  you  meant,  that  at  all  events 
the  League  would  have  to  take  upon  itself  the  transaction  on  its  own  account 
altogether. 

21.793.  You  have  no  recollection  of  my  over  saying  anything  in  public  in  Ireland 
in  the  way  of  encouraging  such  boycotting  as  you  have  been  subjected  to  ? — No,  I  have 
not. 


o  55696.— Ev.  24. 
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21.794.  You  say  in  the  letter,  “  The  League  in  Millstreet  has  been  prostituted,  and 
“  probably  it  will  be  so  in  many  parts  of  Ireland,  to  gratify  spleen  and  private 

malice  ”  ?— Yes,  I  think  so.  r 

21.795.  Then  you  think  that  trade  jealousy  or  opposition  in  Millstreet  may  have  had 
something  to  do  with  this  boycotting  ?— There  is  no  doubt.  I  am  very  strongly  of 
that  opinion ;  but  you  will  allow  me  to  explain  that  that  could  not  have  succeeded  or 
been  carried  into  effect  were  it  not  for  the  cloak  and  the  protection  the  members 
of  the  National  League  gave  it. 

21.796.  That  is,  the  members  of  the  National  League  in  Millstreet  ?— In  Millstreet 
and  I  should  say  all  over  the  country.  In  Dublin  as  well,  because  I  should  take  it 
for  granted  you  put  the  matter  before  the  council  of  the  Central  League  in  Dublin. 

21.797.  Lou  do  not  say,  I  suppose,  that  your  case  was  discussed  before  the  Land 
League  in  Dubliu  ;  do  you  say  that  ? — I  thought  you  were  one  of  the  executive  at  the 
time. 

21.798.  Yes,  so  I  was  ? — And  very  prominently  connected  with  it. 

21,/ 99.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  you  believed  or  were  under  the  impression  that 
your  case  was  discussed  by  the  Land  League  in  Dublin,  and  that  the  Land  League  in 
Dublin  acquiesced  in  the  boycotting  ?— No,  I  did  not  say  that.  But  what  I  did  say 
was  this.  I  thought  in  addition  to  haying  your  influence  used  in  putting  a  stop  to 
such  tyranny  as  that,  that  it  was  possible  you  might  feel  it  your  duty  also  to  lay 
that  letter  before  the  executive  of  the  League  in  Dublin,  who  would  deal  with  the 
matter  officially. 

21.800.  You  have  said  already  that  you  have  some  recollection  of  some  pronounce* 
ment  of  mine  against  boycotting  ? — I  must  have  had.  Were  it  not  I  had  that  opinion 
of  you.  I  would  not  have  written  that  letter  to  you. 

21.801.  I  think  you  say  in  the  letter  the  chairman  of  the  local  branch  opposed  some 
resolution  that  was  directed  against  you  ? — Yes,  I  have  reason  to  think  so.  * 

21.802.  Then  officially  the  local  branch  would  not  be  unanimous  m  favour  of  the. 
annoyance  given  to  you  ? — The  chairman,  as  far  as  my  information  went,  from  a  member 
of  the  League  and  another  person,  were  the  only  parties  in  the  room  who  had  the 
courage  of  getting  up  to  oppose  it. 

21.803.  Who  was  the  chairman? — Mr.  John  Cronin. 

21.804.  What  was  he,  a  farmer? — A  tenant  farmer. 

21.805.  Lou  have  said  that  you  experienced  a  good  deal  of  trouble  in  recent  years 
in  getting  provisions  ?-\-I  experienced  a  good  deal  of  trouble  for  a  considerable  time ; 
that  is,  in  Millstreet.  I  experienced  no  trouble  in  getting  plenty  of  provisions  out  of 
Millstreet ;  I  was  never  short  of  them. 

21.806.  Is  notit  a  fact  that  you  were  a  provision  dealer  yourself? — I  was.  The 

business  in  my  place  was  kept  going  on  for  the  purpose  of  sustaining  people  who  were 
suffering  from  the  tyranny  of  the  League  in  my  district,  and  therefore,  of  course,  we 
were  in  a  stronger  position  on  that  account,  because  there  was  a  good  deal  of  the  pro¬ 
visions.  r 

21.807.  That  is  not  an  answer  to  my  question.  Lou  said  a  while  ago  you  experienced 
a  good  deal  of  trouble  in  getting  provisions.  I  asked  you,  did  you  not  deal  in  provi¬ 
sions  yourself  ? — In  such  things  as  meat  and  those  things  we  did  not. 

21.808.  Then  you  were  never  put  to  any  privation  as  a  matter  of  food  ? — I  did  not 
suffer  from  hunger.  For  instance,  when  I  was  put  to  a  hard  pinch  I  came  to  some  of 
my  own  sheep,  and  I  killed  them  for  mutton.  I  was  determined  that  I  would  not  be 
beaten  in  the  matter. 

21.809.  You  could  always  have  done  that  previously  ? — It  would  not  have  paid  me 
to  do  it  previously.  It  would  be  better  to  get  a  leg  of  mutton  for  my  family  ;  it  would 
be  cheaper  than  killing  a  sheep. 

21.810.  You  deal  in  groceries? — Yes. 

21.811.  Flour? — Yes. 

21.812.  I  hope  you  never  suffered  any  hunger  ? — I  never  suffered  any  hunger,  but  I 
must  tell  you,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  explain  (I  do  not  mean  it  in  any  way  dispairing 
to  you,  Mr.  Davitt),  that  even  the  wholesale  provision  dealers  who  supply  me  with 
things  such  as  meal  and  flour  and  other  articles  were  interfered  with,  and  a  deputation 
of  the  League  waited  upon  them  to  ask  them  not  to  supply  me.  In  fact,  on  one  or 
two  occasions,  some  of  those  large  people  sent  goods  to  me  stealthily,  which  I  refused 
to  accept. 
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21.813.  You  were  a  general  dealer,  you  dealt  in  several  things  ? — I  was. 

21.814.  There  are,  I  suppose,  iu  Millstreet,  as  in  every  other  Irish  country  town,  a 
large  number  of  small  dealers,  small  shopkeepers? — There  are  large  and  small  there. 

21.815.  But  there  are,  as  you  know,  a  large  number  of  small  dealers? — Yes. 

21.816.  Then  they  would  be  jealous  of  your  large  establishment  and  the  general 
character  of  your  merchandise,  would  they  not  ? — Well,  very  naturally  they  would ;  but 
I  must  tell  you  that  with  all  my  fellow  traders  I  was  on  the  most  friendly  terms,  and 
very  popular  with  all  the  tradesmen  in  the  town. 

21.817.  But  it  is  a  fact  that  the  small  dealers  look  upon  the  large  and  prosperous 
shops  as  calculated  to  wipe  them  out,  to  use  a  vulgar  expression.  Is  not  that  so  ? — 
Well,  if  you  will  have  it  so. 

21.818.  That  would  possibly  have  something  to  do  with  your  unpopularity? — All  I 
can  tell  you  is  in  a  great  many  cases  many  of  the  small  dealers  looked  up  to  me  for 
help,  and  they  always  got  it. 

21.819.  What  is  the  population  of  Millstreet,  roughly  ? — I  should  say  about  1,300  or 

1,400. 

21.820.  You  say  that  in  1880,  if  I  recollect  right,  it  had  a  force  of  seven  police? — 
Four,  and  one  sergeant. 

21.821.  And  at  this  time  it  had  70  men  ? — It  had  70  men  afterwards.  I  think  it  is 
not  very  much  short  of  it  now  ;  that  is  if  you  take  the  district  into  account.  There 
are  two  barracks  in  the  town,  and  three  or  four  police  scattered  over  the  district. 

21.822.  This  large  increase  in  the  police  force  had  something  to  do  with  the 
boycotting  and  annoyance  you  were  subject  to  ? — I  do  not  think  that  directly  it  could 
have.  Indirectly  it  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  it. 

21.823.  You  believe  it  had  something  to  do  with  it  ? — Indirectly.  If  you  will  allow 
me  to  explain  I  will  tell  you  how. 

21.824.  Never  mind  the  explanation  unless  you  think  it  is  very  vital  to  your  evidence  ? 
— I  do  not  call  it  my  evidence  at  all.  I  do  not  care  about  my  evidence. 

21.825.  The  point  I  am  coming  to  is  this:  Was  the  town  and  distinct  charged  with 
the  support  of  this  extra  police  ? — No. 

21.826.  It  was  not  an  extra  charge  upon  the  district? — No. 

21.827.  Are  you  certain  upon  that  point? — I  am.  I  may  mention  to  you,  of  course 
there  were  under  the  Peace  Act  of  1882  some  people  who  received  injuries  for  which 
they  got  compensation,  and  that  had  to  be  levied  by  the  police  as  a  tax. 

21.828.  Now  with  reference  to  the  16,000?.  you  say  you  have  lost.  Bid  that 
represent  money  lent  to  small  shopkeepers  or  to  customers? — No,  it  would  mean 
general  trade. 

21.829.  Would  it  include  bad  debts? — Of  course  there  should  be  an  allowance  made 
for  some  bad  debts  out  of  it. 

21.830.  Do  not  you  know  that  shopkeepers,  large  merchants  like  yourself,  in  Ireland, 
lose  a  great  deal  in  bad  debts? — I  am  sorry  to  say  since  the  inception  of  the  Land 
League  I  have  lost  largely  in  bad  debts,  because  I  could  not  collect  them. 

21.831.  Were  there  any  bad  debts  incurred  in  Ireland  before  this  wicked  Land 
League  came  along  ? — Not  a  tithe  of  what  has  been  made  since. 

21.832.  Then  the  country  was  an  agricultural  arcadia  before  1880? — I  cannot  say 
that  for  you,  but  I  consider  in  my  district  there  was  peace  and  plenty  previous  to  the 
inception  of  the  Land  League. 

21.833.  No  poverty  ? — I  say  everyone  fairly  able  to  meet  their  demands. 

21.834.  All  too  eager  to  pay  their  rents  ? — They  were  very  willing  to  pay  their  rents. 

21.835.  No  disturbance  at  all  in  connexion  with  land  previous  to  1880  ? — No,  there 
was  not. 

21.836.  How  old  are  you,  if  it  is  not  an  impertinent  question  ? — No,  not  at  all.  I 
should  say  I  am  56  next  March. 

12.837.  Then  you  remember  the  years  following  the  famine,  I  suppose  ? — I  have  no 
recollection. 

21.838.  You  would  be  about  8  or  10.  Your  father  would  remember  it  ? — Oh,  he  would. 

21.839.  Did  your  never  hear  from  him  about  troubles  and  outrages,  and  murders  in 
consequence  of  large  clearances  and  evictions  ? — I  am  sorry  to  say  my  father  died  when 
I  was  only  eight  years  of  age. 

21.840.  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  it.  Then  you  can  give  me  no  information  about  it  ? 
— No,  only  what  I  have  heard,  of  course. 
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Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Biggar. 

21.841.  Did  you  give  evidence  before  tbe  Besborougb  Commission? — I  did. 

21.842.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  evidence,  may  I  ask  you? — As  regards  the 
desirability,  I  should  say,  of  passing  a  Land  Bill  and  all  that  kind  of  thing.  I  think  it 
was  more  or  less  about  that. 

21.843.  Did  you  give  evidence  in  favour  of  that ;  did  you  give  evidence  in  favour  of 
a  New  Land  Act? — What  was  the  date  of  the  Besborough  Commission. 

21.844.  1880? — I  was  always  in  favour  of  a  Land  Bill.  I  never  lost  an  opportunity 
of  being  in  favour  of  a  settlement  of  the  land  question.  I  was  always  a  very  strong 
advocate  for  it. 

21.845.  If  everything  was  so  satisfactory  and  pleasant  before  1880,  why  was  a 
reform  of  the  land  laws  required  ? — W ell,  of  course,  people  are  always  very  anxious  to 
be  made  secure  in  their  farms,  to  have  a  lease,  and  the  Land  Act  of  1880  did  that. 

21.846.  Then  you  think  it  was  a  beneficial  Act  ? — I  do;  certainly. 

21.847.  Did  you  ever  know  any  transactions  with  regard  to  the  heirs,  the  widow, 
and  children,  of  a  man  named  Michael  Twomey  ? — No  ;  I  do  not  know  anything  about 
the  wife  and  children  of  a  man  named  Michael  Twomey. 

21.848.  Do  you  at  present  occupy  any  land  formerly  occupied  by  Michael  Twomey? 
—I  do. 

21.849.  In  what  way  did  you  get  that  land  ? — I  got  that  land  under  a  proposal  to 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  the  principal  Land  Leaguers  of  the  district  bidding  at  the 
same  time  for  the  land. 

21.850.  That  is  not  the  question  ? — I  am  answering  the  question  as  well  as  I  can. 

21.851.  Did  the  widow  of  Michael  Twomey,  who  was  left  with  two  children,  consult 
you  with  regard  to  this  farm  before  you  took  it  ? — No ;  she  was  dead  at  the  time. 

21.852.  Had  you  never  any  conversation  with  her  on  the  subject  before  she  died? — 
None,  whatever. 

21.853.  What  became  of  the  children? — There  are  only  two  children.  They  are 
still  in  the  district.  One  of  them  is  with  an  uncle,  and  one,  I  believe,  with  an  aunt. 

21.854.  You  hold  the  land? — Yes. 

21.855.  You  did  not  give  these  orphans  any  compensation  for  their  interest  in  the 
holding  ? — I  had  not  the  slightest  notion. 

21.856.  Exactly.  What  was  the  date  of  the  case  of  the  Twomey ’s.  When  did  you 
get  possession  of  that  land  ? — 1876,  I  think. 

21.857.  You  have  told  us  you  are  a  peculiar!  v  popular  man  in  the  neighbourhood  ? — 
Yes. 

21.858.  Do  you  think  your  action  with  regard  to  that  holding  was  calculated  to 
make  you  very  popular  in  a  community  where  your  transactions  were  likely  to  be  very 
well  known  ? — Yes,  I  was  one  of  several  prominent  Nationalists  in  the  place  who  put 
in  a  proposal  to  the  Court  of  Chancery  for  it.  Mine  was  accepted  and  theirs  rejected. 

21.859.  You  were  a  prominent  Nationalist,  were  you  ? — No  ;  I  was  never  a  prominent 
Nationalist.  Those  who  bid  for  the  land  against  me  considered  themselves  leaders  of 
the  Nationalism  of  that  part  of  the  country. 

21.860.  Is  it  not  possible  if  these  Nationalists,  had  got  the  land  they  might  have 
given  some  compensation  ? — Not  the  slightest,  from  what  I  know  of  them,  not  a 
penny. 

21.861.  I  would  also  ask  you  a  question  with  regard  to  your  profits.  You  estimate 
them  at  2,000?.  a  year  up  to  1879.  Can  you  tell  me  at  what  rate  you  paid  income  tax 
to  the  Government  ? — I  cannot  tell  you  that.  There  are  a  great  many  deductions  from 
income  tax  that  I  cannot  call  to  mind  now.  I  have  no  papers  before  me.  All  I  can 
tell  you  is  I  was  paying  income  tax. 

21.862.  Do  you  mean  to  swear  you  paid  income  tax  on  1,000?.  a  year  or  upwards  ? 
— I  am  not  quite  sure  the  amount  I  paid  income  tax  on.  If  you  had  given  me  notice 
in  time,  I  would  have  brought  you  the  papers.  I  know  what  is  more,  that  I  have 
been  paying  income  tax  a  long  time  after  very  unfairly. 

21.863.  That  is  not  the  question.  Do  you  mean  to  swear  you  paid  income  tax  on 
1,000?.  a  year  or  upwards  up  to  1879? — No,  I  did  not  up  to  1879  ;  I  do  not  think  I 
did. 
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21.864.  Did  you  make  a  return  to  the  Government  of  your  income  ? — There  was  a 
return  made  some  years,  as  far  as  I  recollect.  I  do  not  think  there  was  a  yearly 
return  made. 

21.865.  Was  there  not  a  return  made  from  time  to  time  ? — There  must  have  been 
some  time  previous  to  that. 

21.866.  Upon  your  own  swearing  you  made  a  return  perfectly  different  from  what 
you  here  swear  your  income  at  ? — I  do  not  swear  what  return  I  made. 

21.867.  Do  you  swear  it  was  less  than  1,000Z.  a  year? — That  is  what  I  thought  I 
said  previous  to  1879. 

21.868.  As  far  as  your  memory  serves  you,  it  was  less  than  1,000/.  a -year  which 
you  returned  as  your  income  to  the  Government? — Previous  to  1879,  and  I  put  in 
evidence  when  it  was  collected  that  I  had  made  those  years  very  extensive  alterations 
in  my  business. 

21.869.  Do  you  swear  your  return  reached  500/.  a  year? — I  will  not  swear  anything 
as  to  what  the  return  reached. 

21.870.  Will  you  swear  it  exceeds  500/.? — No;  I  will  not  swear  anything  with 
regard  to  the  return.  I  have  no  recolletion  of  what  happened  10  years  ago. 

21.871.  You  have  sworn  with  regard  to  dates  and  figures  vesy  carefully  here  with 
regard  to  other  transactions  ;  and  with  regard  to  such  things  as  your  income  tax  you 
profess  not  to  know  whether  it  was  above  or  below  500/.  ? — I  swore  to  passing  facts 
from  day  to  day  that  happened  to  me  as  regards  those  outrages.  I  did  not  go  into 
those  other  figures  except  a  figure  of  340/.  with  regard  to  a  farm. 

21.872.  We  will  allow  the  judges  to  draw  their  inference  as  to  the  value  to  be  put 
upon  your  evidence  when  we  have  heard  your  evidence  with  regard  to  your  income 
tax  ? — I  am  perfectly  satisfied. 

21.873.  You  were  formerly  in  the  employment  of  a  man  named  John  McCarthy, 
were  you  not  ? — Yes,  that  is  31  or  32  years  ago. 

21.874.  You  were  in  his  employment,  and  after  you  left  his  employment  did  anything 
take  place  between  you  and  him  at  all  ? — No. 

21.875.  Did  you  ever  serve  him  with  a  writ  ? — I  never  served  him  with  a  writ. 

21.876.  Do  you  swear  that  ? — I  do,  positively. 

21.877.  Did  you  ever  receive  any  secret  service  money  from  the  Government  ? — I 
have  no  hesitation  in  the  world  in  answering  the  question,  though  I  know  it  is  put 
with  a  view  of  insulting  me.  I  never  received  a  penny  of  money  from  the  Government, 
though  some  of  your  party  charged  me  with  it,  nor  from  anybody  else.  I  am  under 
no  obligation  whatever  as  regards  money  to  anyone  alive  either  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
or  in  the  Government,  or  anywhere  else.  I  fought  my  own  battle  independently,  and 
I  would  scorn  accepting  it. 

21.878.  Are  you  in  the  employ,  and  if  so,  in  what  capacity  of  Hussey  and  Townsend  ? 
— I  am  one  of  their  sub-agents  for  some  property  they  are  connected  with. 

21.879.  Do  you  superintend  evictions  on  their  behalf  ? — No,  I  do  not  go  to  evictions. 

21.880.  You  have  never  been  present  at  evictions  ? — No. 

21.881.  Have  you  directed  a  party  ? — I  do  not  superintend  any  evictions  for  them. 

21.882.  Did  you  give  instructions  to  a  party  who  carried  evictions  out? — No;  of 
course  if  I  am  asked  for  information  as  to  districts  it  is  my  duty  to  give  it  and  such 
matters  as  that;  but  I  do  not  superintend  evictions,  and  I  do  not  attend  to  them 
personally. 

21.883.  Have  you  ever  been  personally  present  at  an  eviction  ? — I  was. 

21.884.  Many? — Not  many. 

21.885.  About  how  many  ? — They  were  detailed  very  well  by  Mr.  Reid,  the  number 
very  accurately. 

21.886.  (Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  Three  or  four  I  think  he  said  ? — I  was  at  some  evictions. 

21.887.  ( Mr.  Biggar.)  I  think  you  told  us  you  were  in  the  spirit  trade  ? — I  was. 

21.888.  And  are  ? — I  am  not. 

21.889.  Do  you  mean  to  say  whisky  is  not  sold  in  your  house,  the  house  where  you 
live? — Not  in  my  house. 

21.890.  Not  in  the  house  where  you  live  ? — No. 

21.891.  Whose  name  is  the  license  in  ? — The  license  is  in  my  son’s  name,  who  is  23 
years  of  age. 

21.892.  Where  is  he? — He  went  for  a  tour  for  pleasure  to  Australia  and  New 
Zealand. 
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21893.  And  who  pays  for  the  whisky  that  comes  into  the  place,  and  who  frets  the 
profits  on  what  is  sold  ? — I  do  not.  6 

21,894.  Who  does?— It  goes  to  his  account.  I  have  not  been  connected  with  the 
business  for  the  last — little  more  than  three  years. 

oJ’on?'  ^  y°U  °Ut  °f  .business  a.ltogether  ? — I  am  out  of  business  altogether. 

21.896.  Do  you  ordinarily  reside  in  this  house  where  the  whiskey  is  sold  ? _ No  the 

house  is  a  separate  house  where  I  reside.  I  have  four  or  five  other  houses  to  live  in 
besides  it. 

21.897.  Is  it  customary  m  County  Cork  to  make  the  sub-agents  of  landlords  magis¬ 
trates  ? — I  aifi  not  aware  that  it  is.  6 

21.898.  I  suppose  you  are  the  only  case? — No. 

21.899.  Do  you  know  another  case  besides  your  own  ?— I  have  not  been  appointed 

to  the  commission  of  the  peace,  because  I  am  a  sub-agent.  I  have  property,  and  was 
popular  myself.  r  r  J  ’ 

21.900.  Was  it  because  you  were  popular  in  the  district?— I  think  my  position 

entities  me  to  be  on  the  commission  of  the  peace  1 

21.901.  Is  that  because  you  are  a  pet  of  the  landlords  ?— Not  at  all.  I  have  property 

0l-  my  own.  I  have  fee-simple  property  of  my  own.  v  n  j 


Re-examined  by  Sir  H.  James. 

21J9°2wlUnder8tand  from  y°u  y°u  own  some  property  yourself.  Do  you  own  as 
much  as  400  acres  yourself  ? — My  farms  ?  •  y 

21.903.  Yes  ? — Yes,  I  do,  over  1,200  acres. 

21.904.  Are  you  also  agent  for  properties  ? — I  am. 

21.905.  As  well  as  being  sub-agent  ?— Yes,  and  I  have  also  property  let  to  tenants. 
21,y0b.  1  understand  from  you  that  you  became  agent  for  Mr.  Singleton  (I  think 

the  name  was)  m  May  1880  ? — April  1880.  °  k 

21.907.  I  think  the  branch  of  the  Land  League  was  established  in  August  1880 _ 

X  GS. 

21.908.  When  did  you  first  become  subject  to  any  inconvenience  on  account  of  the 
treatment  of  you  by  these  people  who  you  say  were  Land  Leaguers  ?  Was  it  December 
1880  ? — towards  the  end  of  December  1880. 

21.909.  Did  you  until  December  1880  ever  hear  any  complaint  of  any  action  of 
yours  as  ag-ent  for  Mr.  Singleton  ? — There  was  never  a  word  of  complaint.  ^  I  did  not 
hear  a  word  of  complaint  as  regards  my  action. 

21.910.  ^ave  you  ever  heard  any  complaint  of  your  action  in  respect  of  your 

management  of  Mr.  Singletons  property  ? — No.  J 

21,911  And  with  the  exception  of  the  fact  of  your  not  having  joined  the  Land 

League,  do  you  know  any  reason  why  you  should  be  so  treated  as  you  have  been  ? _ I 

could  not  give  any  other  reason,  because  my  dealings  with  tenants  or  anything  else 
would  not  justify  the  exceptional  treatment  I  received.  J  5 

21,912.  You  have  been  asked  one  question,  I  think  it  was  by  Mr.  Bigo-ar  as  to  vour 

ta911niTNland  in  V87,?  ?r187,6 1  th;nk  14  was-  That  is  "-hat  1  expLu 

iw?91?’  ^i  «y/°U  Spal  i  d°  then’  ?eaSe-  What  1S  y°u  wish  t0  say  yourself  upon 
that  .—In  18/  6  a  shopkeeper  m  the  town  of  Millstreet,  named  Michael  Twomey 

became  a  bankrupt,  lhe  landlord  of  the  premises  made  a  claim  on  the  official 
assignee  for  a  considerable  amount  of  rent  that  was  due.  The  Court  of  Bankruptcv 
refused  to  pay  the  rent  of  the  holding,  which  were  town  fields— which  were  accommoda¬ 
tion  fields  attached  to  the  town,  and  instead  of  paying  the  rent  the  Court  of  Bank¬ 
ruptcy  surrendered  the  premises  to  the  landlord.  They  were  put  up  by  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  the  property  being  in  chancery,  the  landlord  being  a  minor,  and  several  put 
m  proposals  for  it.  I  did  amongst  the  others,  in  fact,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
immediate  friends  of  Twomey.  I  was  declared  the  tenant.  They  were  only  accommo¬ 
dation  fields  attached  to  the  town.  J  J 

21,914.  There  was  also  a  question  put  as  to  a  time  prior  to  18S0  about  two  children  2 
— ihose  are  the  two  children. 

21,915  That  is  not  the  case,  but  another  case.  This  is  a  question  as  to  1877— two 
orphan  children. 

—None  whoever161”6  ^  Ve™°n  wky  yGU  sllGU*d  give  tliese  two  children  compensation  ? 
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21.917.  Did  you  ever,  before  1880  hear  any  complaint  whatever  either  of  your  con¬ 
duct  in  respect  to  these  children's  holding  or  the  other  holding  you  bid  for  and  took 
under  the  circumstances  you  mentioned  ? — Not  a  word.  Not  up  to  the  present  day  by 
any  immediate  friends  of  theirs. 

21.918.  I  think  you  heard  it  in  court  ? — They  never  complained  of  my  conduct. 

21.919.  Did  you  ever  hear  any  complaint  of  your  conduct  till  it  was  mentioned  in 
Court  ? — I  remember  there  was  a  charge  made  by  the  secretary  of  the  League  ;  one  of 
the  vague  charges  they  made  at  their  meetings. 

21.920.  When  was  that? — It  was  in  1887,  I  think. 

21.921.  Until  that  time  had  you  ever  beard  any  complaint  ? — No,  nor  since,  by  any 

immediate  member  of  the  family.  ’  J 

21.922.  I  am  sorry  to  ask  you  this  question.  I  believe,  speaking  of  your  popularity, 
in  1878  you  lost  a  daughter? — I  lost  a  daughter  in  1879  ;  I  think  the  4th  October. 

21.923.  Was  that  funeral  attended  by  some  2,000  persons? — It  was  the  largest 
funeral  ever  in  the  neighbourhood,  or,  1  believe,  that  ever  will  be  there  again. 

21.924.  I  believe  in  your  district  in  Ireland  that  is  some  proof  of  the&estimation  in 
which  the  person  was  held  ?— Yes  ;  I  believe  it  was  a  mile  and  a  quarter  long. 

21.925.  You  have  been  asked  a  question  or  two  by  Mr.  Davitt.  I  think  Mr.  Davitt 
admitted  he  did  not  reply  to  you.  He  did  not  contradict  it  when  you  said  so,  but  some 
letter  was  written  to  the  local  branch  of  the  Land  League.  Did  the  local  branch  of 
the  Land  League  ever  communicate  to  you  that  Mr.  Davitt  had  remonstrated  with 
them  ? — Never  a  word,  with  the  exception  of  the  persecution  I  received. 

21.926.  If  Mr.  Davitt  did  remonstrate  with  the  local  branch  of  the  Land  League,  did 
that  remonstrance  have  any  effect  upon  the  branch  ?— It  had  no  beneficial  effect  unon 
me,  but  the  reading  of  the  letter  had  an  injurious  effect  on.  the  persecution  I  was 
receiving. 

21.927.  We  have  the  date  of  the  letter,  26th  December  1889.  After  the  26th  of 

December  1880,  and  the  publication  upon  the  28th,  did  your  treatment  lessen  in  severity 
or  not  ? — It  increased  in  severity.  J 

21.928.  You  have  been  asked  a  great  many  questions,  I  am  sorry  to  go  over  them. 
First,  as  to  this  son  of  yours  :  you  say  he  is  absent  now  on  a  tour  of  pleasure  ? — Yes,  I 
believe  he  is  coming  back. 

21.929.  Is  this  business  which  has  been  asked  about  your  son’s  business  or  yours  ^ _ 

It  is  my  son’s  business. 

21.930.  As  to  your  income  tax,  I  suppose  you  followed  your  right  in  making  all 
deductions  in  the  payment  of  your  income  tax  ?— Certainly ;  I  always  made  deductions 
for  insurance  on  my  life  and  all  that  kind  of  thing. 

21.931.  And  your  average  would  be  an  average  of  three  years’  income? _ I  think 

that  is  the  way  it  is  made  up,  as  far  as  I  recollect. 

21.932.  According  to  your  evidence  in  1879,  your  business  reached  the  sum  you 
mentioned.  Had  there  been  an  increase  in  business  up  to  that  time  ? — There  had  been 
a  very  large  increase  up  to  that  time  and  to  the  year  ending  December  1880,  because 
I  make  up  my  accounts  to  the  end  of  December  in  every  year,  at  least,  I  did  at  that 
time. 

21.933.  Had  it  reached  the  maximum  amount  in  the  last  year  you  have  spoken  to  ? 
— It  reached  the  maximum  amount  of  the  previous  25  years. 

21.934.  Has  it  fallen  ofi  to  the  extent  you  have  mentioned,  and  can  you  ascribe  any 

other  cause  for  the  falling  off  except  the  boycotting? — Not  the  slightest,  and  it  fell  off 
to  an  extent  I  was  losing  sorely  by  business,  but  it  was  kept  on  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
trying  to  fight  out  our  battle.  1 

21.935.  S  ou  have  spoken  of  the  difficulty  of  collecting  debts.  You  said  you  were 

prevented  collecting  debts.  In  what  way  were  you  prevented  collecting  the  debts? _ 

Simply  because  there  is  no  use  in  getting  docrees,  or  anything  of  the  kind. 

21.936.  Why  ?  Decause  they  will  not  bo  executed  by  the  ordinary  persons  who 
have  the  execution  of  them  under  the  sheriff. 

21.937.  Does  that  apply  to  all  decrees.  Do  you  mean  all  decrees  or  decrees  obtained 
by  persons  who  were  boycotted  ? — It  applies  generally  to  all  descriptions  of  decrees  at 
present. 

21.938.  How  long  has  that  difficulty  existed  ? — It  has  been  more  or  less  going  on 

since  the  year  1880,  but  it  has  very  considerably  increased,  and  did  very  considerably 
increase,  for  the  last  four  years.  J 
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21,939.  Have  you  ever  known  that  difficulty  exist  before  1880? — No,  there  was  no 
difficulty  about  it.  Everyone  endeavoured  to  pay  bis  debt  honestly  as  best  he  could. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  My  Lord,  I  just  want  to  say  one  word.  Your  Lordship  directed 
that  a  letter  of  Mr.  O’Kelly’s  might  be  seen,  and  you  said  so  to  Mr.  Asquith.  Mr. 
Asquith  appears  for  Mr.  Parnell.  Myself  and  my  learned  friends  who  are  with  me 
appear  for  Mr.  O’Kelly,  and  I  presume  are  equally  interested  in  seeing  the  letter. 

( The  President.)  I  assumed  it  was  made  on  behalf  of  you  all. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  So  we  assumed,  but  when  the  letter  was  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Asquith  it  was  objected  to  on  behalf  of  the  “  Times  ”  and  taken  back,  and  we  were  not 
permitted  even  to  see  Mr.  O’Kelly’s  letter. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  I  assure  your  Lordship  there  was  a  misunderstanding. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  No,  there  was  no  misunderstanding. 

(The  President.)  I  think  you  will  admit  there  was  no  fault  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Cunynghame.  Mr.  Cunynghame  did  not  know  what  was  being  done. 

(Mr.  Cunynghame.)  It  is  I.  I  felt  responsible  for  it. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  I  was  not  complaining  of  Mr.  Cunynghame,  but  my  learned 
friend. 

(Mr.  Cunynghame.)  It  was  fault,  Mr.  Reid,  if  anybody’s. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  There  is  no  objection  to  Mr.  Reid  seeing  it.  I  think  there  has  never 
been  any  objection  to  him  or  Mr.  Harrington. 

(Mr.  Cunynghame.)  It  is  handed  now  into  your  custody  (passing  the  document  to 
Mr.  Reid). 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  Your  Lordship  will  not  think  I  meant  for  one  moment  to  complain 
of  Mr.  Cunynghame. 

(The  President.)  No. 

[The  Court  adjourned  till  Tuesday  next,  the  4th  of  December,  at  10.30,] 
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(Sir  C.  Russell.)  My  Lords,  in  reference  to  the  matter  to  which  I  brought  before 
your  Lordships  on  Friday  with  relation  to  the  placards  announcing  certain  meetings, 
in  pursuance  of  the  order  of  the  Court,  I  understand  the  chairman  of  the  meeting  and 
the  printer  and  publisher  and  one  other  gentleman, — I  forget  what  his  position  is, — • 
Mr.  Kershaw,  are  attending  here  represented  by  my  friend,  Mr.  Horace  Brown,  who 
will  make  a  statement  to  your  Lordships. 

(Mr.  Horace  Brown.)  My  Lords,  I  appear  here  for  Colonel  Mellor,  the  gentleman 
whose  name  has  been  mentioned  as  being  the  chairman  of  the  other  meeting,  a 
meeting  that  was  proposed  to  be  held  at  Farnworth,  and  my  friend,  Mr.  Macpherson, 
appears  for  the  printer  of  the  placards. 

As  far  as  Colonel  Mellor  is  concerned,  he  desires  me  to  say  that  he  is  anxious  to  take 
upon  his  own  shoulders  all  and  every  blame  that  can  attach  to  the  issuing  of  these 
placards.  He  is  a  gentleman  who  is  actively  engaged,  I  believe,  as  chairman  in  a 
political  association  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  he  does  admit  unreservedly  that  he 
gave  instructions  for  these  placards  to  be  published  and  for  the  meetings  to  be  held. 
My  Lords,  he  says,  and  he  has  placed  this  upon  affidavit,  that  at  the  time  that  he 
issued,  or  gave  instructions  rather,  for  issuing  these  placards,  he  had  not  the  slightest 
idea  that  they  could  be  construed  into  a  reflection  upon  or  comment  upon  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  your  Lordships’  Commission,  and  he  also  wishes  to  add  that,  before  he  knew  he 
was  to  be  cited  on  Friday  last,  when  I  believe  my  friend.  Sir  Charles  Russell,  made  an 
application  to  the  Court,  he  saw  about  two  hours  afterwards,  in  Manchester,  I  believe, 
in  some  telegraphic  summary  of  evening  news,  that  the  application  had  been  made  to 
the  Court,  and  he  at.  once  took  steps  to  tqAe  upon  himself,  or  rather  sought  to  take 
upon  himself,  all  the  blame  or  whatever  blame  might  attach.  What  he  did  was 
this.  He  knew  of  it,  I  believe,  between  1  and  2 ;  he  took  the  next  train  from  Man¬ 
chester  to  Radcliffe ;  he  went  straight  away  to  the  printers,  and  he  gave  directions  for 
an  equal  number  of  placards.  I  believe  there  were  150  altogether  published  of  the 
original  placards  for  the  three  meetings.  He  gave  directions  for  placards,  similar  tq 
these  which  I  have  here,  to  be  published,  which  in  effect  says — perhaps  I  may  read  it 
altogether.  ’ 


[The  following  document  was  put  in  and  read,  and  is  as  follows  : — ] 

“  In  consequence  of  the  President  of  the  Parnell  Commission  having 
announced  that  the  meetings  proposed  to  be  hold  at  Radcliffe,  Farnworth,  and 
Little  Ilulton,  on  the  3rd,  4th,  and  5th  December  1888,  at  which  Mr.  Richard 
Mitchell  and  Miss  Norah  Fitzmaurice  were  advertised  to  appear  and  make 
certain  statements,  would  be  a  contempt  of  Court  pending  the  sitting  of  the 
Court,  the  circumstances  of  which  the  promoters  were  not  aware  when  the 
meetings  wero  arranged,  the  sai.d  meetings  will  not  take  place.  Radcliffe, 
November  30th.  Printed  and  published  by  Thomas  Gornall,  Blackburn 
“  Street,  Radcliffe.” 

My  Lords,  that  was  ordered  to  be  published  at  once.  The  proof  was  sent  to  Colonel 
Mellor  that  evening ;  with  all  possible  despatch  these  wero  circulated,  and  in  every 
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case  or  in  every  possible  case  placed  over  the  placards  that  had  been  already  published 
or  m  close  continuity  to  them,  and,  in  fact,  he  took  steps  to  stop  the  holding-  of  the 
meetings.  6 

The  first  meeting  was  to  take  place  last  night,  and,  as  your  Lordships  will  assume  it 
did  not  take  place,  and  neither  will  any  of  the  others.  Colonel  Mellor  wishes  me  to 
say  that  he  deeply  regrets  that  these  matters  should  have  happened ;  he  is  an  acting- 
magistrate  of  the  county,  I  think,  of  over  21  years  standing,  and  has  always  been 
desirous  to  uphold  the  dignity  of  all  legal  tribunals  and  generally  preserve  law  and 
order;  he  had  no  notion  that  what  he  was  doing,  and  which  he  now  admits  to  have 
done  inadvertently,  should  have  been  construed  into  contempt  of  your  Lordships’ 
Court,  or  he  never  would  have  allowed  it  to  have  been  done.  ^ 

With  those  observations  I  hope  I  have  said  sufficient  to  absolve  Colonel  Mellor  from 
what  has  taken  place.  With  regard  to  the  other  gentleman,  I  venture  to  think  that  his 
case  is  a  little  different.  He  states  upon  affidavit  that  he  was  asked,  I  believe,  through 
the  same  association,  to  take  the  chair  at  what  was  to  be  an  ordinary  meeting.  He  (fid 
not  know  what  was  proposed  to  be  done.  He  did  not  know  what  the  contents  of  the 
placards  were  until,  I  think,  he  saw  them  some  four  or  five  days  afterwards  on  the 
wall,  and  then  e\en  it  did  not  occur  to  him  that  the  meetings  would  reflect  upon  the 
proceedings  of  this  tribunal.  I  have  expressed,  I  know  weakly,  the  deep  sense  of  regret 

these  gentlemen  feel,  and  I  hope  that  your  Lordships  will  think  what  I  have  said  will 
be  sufficient. 

(Mr.  Macpherson.)  I  appear  for  Mr.  Gornall,  the  printer,  and  I  have  only  to  endorse 
what  my  learned  friend  has  said,  so  far  as  it  applies  to  Mr.  Gornall,  and  to  express  upon 
his  behalf  his  very  sincere  regret  with  regard  to  his  part  in  the  matter. 

(*%-  C.  Bussell.)  After  the  statement  which  has  been  made  I  do  not  propose  to 
press  it  on  your  Lordships  attention  further,  the  regret  having  been  expressed  by  my 
learned  friends.  I  only  wish  to  make  this  observation,  that  there  was  a  meeting 
announced  by  a  similar  placard,  which  was  extensively  published,  at  which  Sir 
Frederick  Milner  was  announced  to  have  presided  ;  that  was  at  Little  Houlton,  also  in 
Lancashire,  but  I  have  no  doubt  after  your  Lordships’  intimation  in  the  matter  that 
that  will  not  take  place. 

(M) .  Hoi  ace  Pi  own.)  May  I  say,  although  I  purposely  avoided  making  mention  of  this 
third  meeting  that  Sir  Charles  Russell  has  referred  to,  I  have  instructions” on 
behalf  of  Sir  Fiederick  Milner,  in  case  the  matter  should  be  mentioned,  to  express  to 
your  Lordships  the  same  observations  I  have  made  on  the  part  of  these  other  two 
gentlemen,  that  he  had  no  knowledge  whatever  that  this  matter  would  be  treated  in 
the  way  that  this  has  been  done,  and  he  also  wishes  to  apologize  to  the  Court  for  the 
fact  that  his  name  appeared  upon  the  paper. 

(The  President.)  The  Legislature  has  imposed  upon  us  the  duty  of  inquiring  into 
charges  brought  against  certain  persons,  and  while  the  inquiry  is  pending  before  us, 
it  is  incumbent  upon  all  persons  to  abstain  from  calling  meetings  to  argue  in  favour  of 
the  one  side  or  the  other.  We  must  be  left  undisturbed  to  the  discharge  of  our  duty  ; 

I  happy  to  say  upon  this  occasion  we  are  not  pressed.  We  do  not  ourselves 
think  that  we  are  called  upon  to  exercise  any  severity  towards  these  persons,  because 
it  is  sworn  that  they  were  not  aware  they  were  guilty  of  any  impropriety,  and  they 
have  made  the  best  atonement  in  their  power.  Therefore  the  matter  may  pass  without 
further  observation,  except  I  hope  it  will  be  taken  as  a  warning  for  all  persons  to 
abstain  from  similar  acts.  r 

(Mr.  Reid.)  May  I  ask  your  Lordship,  in  regard  to  an  order  on  the  question  of 
inspection  ,  it  is  a  short  matter,  but  rather  an  important  one.  Your  Lordships  made 
an  order  ^on  the  16th  October  for  the  inspection  of  certain  bankers’  books  of  the 
Charing  Cross  Branch  of  the  National  Bank;  transactions  between  the  bank  and  Mr. 
Biggar,  Mr.  McCarthy,  and  Mr.  Moloney,  commencing  from  1879  and  going  down  to 
the  year  1886,  and  also  more  transactions  commencing  in  or  about  the  year  1880  down 
to  the  year  1887.  That  was  the  order.  Now,  my  Lords,  there  was  an  account  in  the 
bank  in  the  names  of  two  of  these  gentlemen,  and,  I  think,  in  the  name  of  three  of 
them,  which  only  began  in  1886,  and  that  is  a  Parliamentary  account  which  I  tell  your 
Lordships  plainly  relates  to  the  expenditure  of  contested  elections,  and  also  in  regard 
to  certain  Members  of  Parliament  who  receive  allowances  from  this  fund.  As  I 
understand,  “  The  Times  ”  desires  to  inspect  this  account.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  has 
no  bearing,  and  it  is  not  impliedly  included  in  the  accounts  which  are  the  subject  of 
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the  order  of  the  16th  October,  because  it  does  not  include  the  time  from  1879  to  1880, 
and  only  commenced  in  1886.  Those  I  represent  are  extremely  averse  to  this  being 
gone  into,  and  they  are  prepared  to  swear  an  affidavit  that  it  has  no  relation  whatever 
to  the  matter  before  the  Commission,  and  they  object  to  the  accounts  of  the  allowances 
made  to  different  members  being  disclosed.  They  say  it  has  no  bearing  at  all  upon 
any  of  the  questions,  and  that  the  account  only  began  in  the  year  1886,  and  I  would 
ask  your  Lordship  for  a  direction  that  this  Parliamentary  account,  subject  to  the 
affidavit  I  have  mentioned  being  made,  should  not  be  included  in  the  inspection ;  I 
mean,  it  may  be  a  very  offensive  and  disagreeable  thing. 

( Sir  Henry  James.)  If  it  were  as  my  friend  said,  that  the  accounts  referred  to  related 
only  to  payment  to  particular  Members  of  Parliament  in  regard  to  election  matters,  I 
do  not  think  my  clients  would  be  disposed  to  press  it ;  but  my  clients  say  that  is  not  so, 
and  that  my  learned  friend’s  statement  has  not  been  properly  put  before  him  as  to  that, 
and  I  think,  therefore,  that,  inasmuch  as  we  traverse  the  allegation,  I  think  it  would 
be  more  consistent,  and  bring  the  matter  more  speedily  to  an  end,  if  my  learned 
friend  were  to  make  an  affidavit  of  the  facts,  and  that  we  should  be  allowed  to  put 
counter  affidavits  before  your  Lordship  if  necessary.  We  will  now  proceed  with  Mr. 
Heg arty’s  case,  and  the  letters  in  relation  to  it-  Mr.  Atkinson  had  charge  of  it,  but  he 
is  unfortunately  absent  this  morning. 


Cornelius  Kelleher  sworn ;  examined  by  Sir  Henry  James, 

21.940.  Do  you  live  at  a  place  called  Tullig  ? — Yes. 

21.941.  How  far  is  that  from  Millstreet? — About  3  miles. 

21.942.  Did  you  at  any  time  work  for  Mr.  Hegarty? — I  did. 

21.943.  Before  May  1881,  how  long  had  you  worked  for  Mr.  Hegarty? — I  think  I 
worked  about  three  or  four  years  before. 

21.944.  And  were  you  working  for  him  in  May  1881  ? — I  was. 

21.945.  Were  you  living  at  Tullig  in  vour  own  house  ? — I  was. 

21.946.  Do  you  recollect  about  1  o’clock  in  the  night  in  May  1881  some  people 
coming  to  your  house  ? — I  do, 

21.947.  About  how  many  people  came  P — -I  could  not  say  ;  there  was  a  rare  lot. 

21.948.  There  was  a  great  number  ? — Yes. 

21.949.  Did  they  say  anything  to  you  about  opening  the  door— what  they  would  do 
if  you  did  not  ? — They  said,  “  Open  the  door.” 

21.950.  Did  they  say  anything  else  ? — That  if  I  did  not  open  it  they  would  burn 
the  house. 

21.951.  At  that  time  had  you  your  mother  and  your  father  living  with  you  ? — Yes, 
I  had. 

21.952.  I  believe  your  father  is  an  old  man,  upwards  of  70  years  of  age  ? — He  is. 

91.953.  And  you  had  a  brother,  Daniel  Kelleher,  living  with  you  also  ? — I  had. 

21,254.  The  door  was  opened,  I  believe,  by  your  mother? — It  was. 

21.955.  Toll  me,  when  the  door  was  opened,  did  the  men  come  into  the  house? — • 
They  did. 

21.956.  Just  look  at  their  Lordships,  and  tell  us  what  happened  when  they  came 
into  the  house  ? — They  pulled  my  father  out  of  bed  and  knocked  him  down  and 
kicked  him. 

21.957.  Do  you  say  they  pulled  your  father  out  of  bed  ? — Yes. 

21.958.  And  when  they  pulled  him  out  of  bed,  what  did  they  do? — He  got  a  kick 
here,  in  the  forehead. 

21.959.  Was  he  hurt  much  or  little? — He  was  cut;  there  was  a  little  cut  in  the 
forehead. 

21.960.  Haying  pulled  your  father  out  of  bed  and  treating  him  in  th  t  way,  did 
they  then  come  to  you  and  your  brother  Daniel? — They  did. 

21.961.  What  did  they  say  to  you  ? — They  put  me  on  my  knees  to  swear  that  I 
would  not  work  for  Mr.  Hegarty  any  more. 

21.962.  Anything  else  ;  to  swear  to  anything  pise  but  that,  or  was  that  all? — I  do 
not  think  there  was  anything  else. 
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21.963.  Was  anything  said  about  the  Land  League  or  not? — I  am  not  sure  of  that 
I  think  they  said  something  about  it ;  lam  not  sure  of  it.  I  do  not  know  how  it 
went  on. 

21.964.  I  do  not  press  you,  but  just  think.  You  say  you  think  something  was  said  ; 
only  tell  me  whau  you  believe.  What  do  you  think  was  said,  if  anything,  about  the 

Land  League  ? — I  think  just  what  they  said  was  that  I  should  be  loyal  to  the  Land 
League. 

21.965.  Was  that  in  connexion  with  your  swearing, — with  the  oath  not  to  work  for 
Mr.  Hegarty  ? — Yes. 

21.966.  Did  you  take  that  oath  or  not?— I  took  it;  I  swore  to  it,  of  course.  I  was 
in  dread. 

21.967.  Did  they  beat  you  at  all ;  were  you  struck  ? — They  beat  me  with  white 
thorn. 

21.968.  Are  those  sticks.  W^"hat  is  u  white  thorn  ’  ? — YV hite  thorn  briar. 

21.969.  Did  they  make  your  brother  take  the  oath  too  ? — They  did. 

21.970.  Had  Daniel  been  working  for  Mr.  Hegarty  ? — Yes. 

21.971.  You  spoke  of  this  beating;  where  did  they  beat  you,  was  it  in  the  house  or 
outside  ? — Outside  in  the  yard. 

21.972.  How  did  you  get  in  the  yard  ? — Out  through  the  door. 

21.973.  But  did  they  tell  you  to  go  or  did  you  walk,  or  how  did  you  get  there  ? _ 

I  had  to  walk  out  before  them. 

21.974.  Did  they  tell  you  to  ? — They  did. 

21.975.  Told  you  to  walk  before  them  into  the  yard,  and  beat  you  there  ? _ Yes. 

21.976.  Was  your  brother  beaten  too  there  ? — He  was. 

21.977.  I  suppose,  as  it  was  1  o’clock  in  the  morning,  you  had  only  vour  nicdit- 
things  on  ? — No,  sir,  only  my  nightdress. 

21.978.  Were  there  any  shots  fired  ?— There  were  shots  fired  outside  in  the  yard 

outside  the  door.  J  ’ 

21.979.  Was  that  before  or  after  they  came  into  the  house  ? — Before  and  after. 

21.980.  After  this  affair  did  you  for  a  time  leave  Mr.  Hegarty  ? — I  did  for  a 

21.981.  Why  did  you  ? — I  was  in  dread. 

21.982.  After  a  month  did  you  go  back  and  work  ? — I  did. 

21.983.  Did  you  get  the  police  to  look  after  you  ? — No,  they  came  at  night  to  patrol 

to  the  house.  1  ’ 

21.984.  The  police  used  to  come  at  night  to  patrol  ? — Yes. 

21.985.  I  suppose  you  used  to  attend  mass? — Oh,  yes,  sir,  regularly. 

i  21,986.  How  were  you  and  your  brother  treated  going  to  mass  or  coming  back  ? _ 

There  used  to  be  whistling  after  us  sometimes  as  we  would  go  along. 

21.987.  Anything  else  besides  whistling  ? — Hooting  and  whistling. 

21.988.  When  you  say  “  they  used  to,”  who  were  “  they  ”  ? — I  could  not  say.  I  was 
not  looking  at  them.  I  would  only  walk  away. 

21.989.  Were  they  people  who  had  been  to  chapel  or  not?— Oh,  likely  they  were 

of  course.  J  J  ’ 

21.990.  Did  you  prosecute  any  of  these  people — or  any  people  at  all  ? _ I  did 

not. 

21.991.  Or  your  brother  ?— My  brother  had  some  row  in  the  road,  and  they  had 
some  prosecution  over  it  going  home  from  a  fair. 

21.992.  What  was  that  for  ? — I  could  not  say.  I  was  not  there. 

21.993.  When  these  people  came  to  you  at  night,  as  you  told  us,  in  May  1881 

were  they  disguised  or  not  ? — They  were.  * 

21.994.  Did  you  know  them  ? — No. 

21.995.  How  were  they  diguised  ? — They  had  black  faces  and  like  whiskers. 

21.996.  Did  you  attend  court  at  any  time  when  the  men  were  prosecuted  bv  vour 

brother  ? — No,  I  did  not.  J  J 


Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell. 

21,997.  What  is  your  father’s  name? — Cornelius  Kelleher. 
(Sir  G.  Russell.)  I  do  not  ask  you  anything  more. 

(Mr.  Reid.)  Nor  do  I. 
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Jeremiah  O’Connor  sworn  ;  examined  by  Sir  Henry  James. 

21.998.  I  believe  you  are  a  farmer  living  at  Millstreet  ? — Yes. 

21.999.  Were  you  the  relieving  officer  of  Millstreet? — Yes,  sir,  still. 

22,000.  And  are  you  so  now  ? — Yes. 

22,001.  Of  course  you  were  well  acquainted  with  Mr.  Hegarty  ? — I  was. 

22,002.  On  the  23rd  of  December  1880  did  you  stop  at  Mr.  Hegarty’s  door  ? — I  did, 
with  my  horse  and  cart. 

22,003.  You  left  the  horse  and  cart  outside,  I  believe,  and  you  went  inside  ? — The 
horse  and  cart  was  standing  outside  the  door  waiting  for  goods — to  be  supplied  with 
goods. 

22,004.  I  believe  you  had  gone  there  to  get  some  provisions  ? — Yes. 

22,005.  Did  a  crowd  gather? — A  crowd  marched  through  the  street  up  and  down’ 
the  full  breadth  of  the  street  of  people. 

22,006.  Was  your  horse  struck  ? — My  horse  was  struck. 

22,007.  I  believe  you  stopped  it  from  running  away  ? — I  caught  the  horse,  and  I 
did  not  allow  it  to  run  away ;  there  was  a  man  said  that  I  should  not  be  there,  that 
I  would  not  be  long  there,  and  I  said  I  would. 

22,008.  I  believe  you  were  not  able  to  go  home  your  ordinary  way,  you  had  to  go 
home  by  a  bye-way  ? — Yes,  about  4  miles. 

22,009.  Why  was  that? — Because  the  mob  was  so  excited,  and  I  thought  it  was  so 
dangerous  to  take  the  goods,  and  I  went  my  own  way  home.  I  thought  it  would  be 
dangerous  to  me,  and  I  took  a  different  way  home,  and  I  did  not  take  the  goods  at  all 
that  night. 

22,010.  I  believe  you  never  joined  the  Land  League? — Never. 

22,011.  And  I  believe  you  stated  openly  you  would  not  be  a  member  of  the  Land 
League  ? — I  did  openly  that  I  would  not. 

22,012.  Did  you  continue  after  that  to  deal  with  Mr.  Hegarty? — I  did. 

22,013.  Up  to  March  1881  ? — Up  to  March  1881. 

(Sir  0.  Russell.)  I  do  not  know  whether  these  dates  are  important  or  not.  If  they 
are,  you  had  better  not  put  them  to  him. 

22,014.  ( Sir  H.  James.)  I  do  not  think  they  are  very  important.  On  the  16th  of 
March  1881  was  an  attack  made  on  your  house  ? — There  was  a  raid  made  on  my  house 
on  the  night  of  the  16th  of  March. 

22,015.  What  was  it  that  happened? — The  first  I  heard  was  the  carts  tumbled 
upside  down  in  the  yard,  and  the  second  I  heard  was  firing  in  through  the  windows 
and  doors  of  the  house, — very  dangerous. 

22,016.  What  time  of  the  night  was  it  ? — Some  time  about  the  afternoon  of  the 
night. 

22,017.  Was  it  light  or  dark? — It  was  approaching  daylight. 

22,018.  Was  it  light  or  not,  or  was  it  early  in  the  morning  ? — Yes. 

22,019.  How  many  shots  were  fired? — Fired  through  the  windows  of  the  house  and 
the  doors. 

22,020.  About  how  many  ? — I  could  not  exactly  say  ;  there  were  a  great  many 
marks ;  there  were  childrens  clothes  hanging  up  on  the  rack  at  the  door,  and  they 
would  have  been  riddled. 

22,021.  There  was  an  election,  I  believe,  coming  off  of  the  guardians  ? — There  was 
an  election  of  guardians. 

22,022.  Was  Mr.  Hegarty  a  candidate? — He  was  a  candidate  at  the  time  for 
guardianship. 

22,023.  Had  you  expressed  any  intention  to  vote  for  him  or  not  ? — I  did  express  my 
intention  to  vote  for  him,  and  I  did  vote  for  him. 

22,024.  Were  two  men  prosecuted  in  March  1881 — Murphy  and  Ivelleher? — Yes. 

22,025.  What  were  they  prosecuted  for? — They  were  prosecuted  because  they  were 
stopping  a  sentry  the  other  side  of  the  street  opposite  Mr.  Hegarty’s  premises  taking 
notes.  I  do  not  knew  whether  they  were  or  not,  but  they  seemed  to  be  of  anyone  who 
would  be  entering  the  premises. 

22,026.  You  spoke  of  a  man  being  there  when  your  horse  were  struck — was  that 
Murphy  ? — Yes,  it  was  he  that  struck  the  horse. 

22,027.  That  was  December  23rd  ? — Yes. 
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22,028.  Did  yon  give  evidence  against  them  ? — I  did. 

22,029.  Had  you  a  blacksmith  in  your  employ  at  that  time  ?— Yes,  a  tenant  of  mine 

22,030.  When  you  say  in  your  employment,  was  he  employed  by  you  as  a  regular 
servant  ?— He  was  a  smith  working  for  the  people  generally  all  round— he  had  his  land 
and  house ;  he  was  a  tenant  of  mine. 

22,031.  What  was  his  name  ? — Scanlan. 

22,032.  Did  he  or  not  refuse  to  work  after  that  ?— He  did  refuse  to  work  after  the 
spring  assizes  that  Murphy  and  Kelleher  were  prosecuted — that  was  in  the  spring  of 
1881 ;  after  that  the  smith  refused  to  shoe  my  horses.  1  6 

22,033.  Did  he  give  any  reason  ?— He  said  he  would  lose  all  his  customers ;  he  said 
he  could  not  work  for  me. 

22,034.  Did  he  at  any  time  afterwards  consent  to  work  for  you  ? _ He  did. 

22,035.  When  was  that  ? — He  worked  for  me  afterwards  again  after  the  Land  League 
was  not  m  working  order— after  the  suppression  of  the  Land  League ;  soon  again  he 
worked  for  me  and  he  worked  for  me  then  for  a  time. 

22,036.  How  long  did  he  continue  to  work  for  you  ?— He  continued  to  work  for  me 
then  till  about  November  1884. 

22,037.  Did  he  again  refuse? — He  did  refuse  again. 

22,038.  Did  anything  happen  shortly  before  November  1884,  in  relation  to  the 
district  ?  There  was  a  farm  in  the  place  which  I  did  not  believe  was  an  evicted  farm. 
I  took  the  farm  and  after  taking  the  farm  he  refused  to  work  for  me  again. 

22,039.  You  spoke  of  the  Land  League  being  suppressed? — Yes. 

22,040.  The  N  ational  League— was  that  ever  started  in  Millstreet  ? — The  National 
League  was  started  in  Millstreet. 

22,041.  When  was  that  ?  I  would  say  in  1882.  I  cannot  exactly  give  you  the 
dates.  I  will  not  tie  myself  to  dates,  because  I  did  not  keep  any  regular  account  of 
dates. 

22,042.  You  have  known  Mr.  Hegarty  for  some  time  ? — For  a  long  time. 

22,043.  Till  the  end  of  1880,  when  the  Land  League  was  established,  was  he  regarded 
as  a  popular  man  in  the  district,  or  not? — Very  popular. 

22,044.  Do  you  know  of  any  reason  why  you  should  have  been  treated  in  the  way 
you  were,  except  the  fact  of  your  having  dealt  with  Mr.  Hegarty  ? — I  do  not  know 
that  I  gave  any  reason  more  than  that.  I  did  not  stop  my  dealings  with  Mr 
Hegarty.  ° 


Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell. 

22,045.  Do  you  live  in  Millstreet,  or  the  neighbourhood  ? — In  the  neighbourhood _ 

Duneen. 

22,046.  How  far  is  that  from  Millstreet  ?— About  a  mile  and  a  half  or  a  mile  and 
a  quarter ;  it  is  there  my  family  and  house  is. 

22,047.  Were  you  popular  yourself  in  your  own  neighbourhood? — I  was. 

r  22,048.  Had  you  taken  a  farm  from  which  Cornelius  Denehay  had  been  evicted  ? _ 

Yes,  in  May  1880  ;  the  landlord  bought  him  out,  and  the  landlord  occupied  the  farm 
then  for  two  years  and  I  was  led  to  believe  there  was  others  tendering  for  the  farm 
too,  and  I  tendered  for  the  farm  and  I  took  it. 

22,049.  Cornelius  Denehey  was  the  previous  tenant  ? — Yes. 

22,050.  You  say  the  landlord  bought  him  out  ? — Yes. 

22,051.  Do  you  know  that  of  your  own  knowledge  ?— Yes,  I  do.  I  was  to  the  fore 
when  he  paid  the  money. 

22,052.  What  money  did  he  pay  ? — I  could  not  exactly  say,  but  I  was  to  the  fore 
when  he  paid  the  money. 

22,053.  Where  ? — To  the  very  place  he  lived. 

22,054.  At  his  farmhouse  ? — Yes. 

22,055.  Who  paid  him,  did  you  ? — Mr.  Hegarty. 

22,056.  Was  Mr.  Hegarty  the  landlord  ? — He  was  not. 

22,057.  What  had  Hegarty  to  do  with  it  ?— It  appears  that  a  Mr.  Orpen  was  the 
landlord  at  that  time  ;  he  is  dead  since  ;  and  it  appears  that  he  sent  the  money  and  he 
had  an  understanding  with  Denehey  and  he  sent  the  money  to  Hegarty  to  have  it  paid 
to  Denehey  by  him,  r 
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22,058.  How  did  Hegarty  come  into  it,  was  he  helping  Orpen  ? — I  do  not  think  he 
was,  but  Mr.  Orpen  did  not  know  any  other  person,  he  was  a  stranger  in  the  place  and 
he  sent  the  money  to  Hegarty. 

22,059.  Did  Hegarty  ask  you  to  go  to  Denehay’s  to  see  it  ? — No,  I  was  going  to  go 
there  myself,  I  happened  to  be  there  near  the  place  because  I  farm  there. 

22,060.  Happened  to  be  there  accidental  ? — No,  not  accidental,  I  went  there. 

22,061.  Then  you  went  on  purpose  ? — I  can  explain  it,  I  went  there  with  Mr. 
Hegarty. 

22,062.  He  asked  you  to  go?— We  drove  from  Macroom  that  very  day,  it  was  the 
Road  Session. 

22,063.  Did  he  ask  you  to  go  ? — He  did  ask  me  to  go,  when  I  was  driving  on  the 
way  from  my  own  place. 

22,064.  Where  is  Denehay  now  ? — Living  in  Millstreet. 

22,065.  What  is  he  doing  ? — I  do  not  know,  he  is  labouring  there  and  some  of  his 
children  are  in  the  service. 

22,066.  What  is  his  farm  in  Duneen,  where  he  was  evicted? — Keillererrine. 

22,067.  What  was  the  extent  of  the  farm  ? — I  should  say  about  52  acres. 

22,068.  Now  he  is  a  labourer  in  Millstreet? — Yes. 

22,069.  Although  Hegarty  drove  you,  or  you  drove  Hegarty,  you  cannot  tell  what 
the  tenant  paid  ? — I  drove  that  very  evening  from  Macroom  with  Hegarty. 

22,070.  Can  you  tell  us  what  he  paid  ? — I  cannot  tell  you  that. 

22,071.  About  how  much? — I  could  not  exactly  tell  you. 

22,072.  What  ? — I  do  not  know  what  he  paid. 

22,073.  When  was  Denehay  evicted  ? — He  was  not  evicted  at  all ;  he  gave  peaceable 
possession  himself,  and  had  his  furniture  removed  as  well,  and  all. 

22,074.  When  was  that  ? — May  1880. 

22,075.  Denehay,  you  say,  is  still  at  Millstreet  ? — He  is. 

22,076.  Rightly  or  wrongly — I  am  not  asking  you  to  tell  about  that — but  rightly  or 
wrongly,  did  that  taking  Denehay’s  farm  make  you  unpopular  ? — I  think  so,  because 
the  only  way  I  should  know  was  the  smith  declining  to  work  for  me  again, 

22,077.  That  was  in  May  1880  ? — 1884  I  took  the  farm — November  1884;  in  May 
1880  Denehay  gave  the  farm  up  with  his  own  consent. 

22,078.  When  did  you  go  with  Hegarty,  when  this  money  was  paid? — It  was  a  Road 
Session  day  in  Macroom. 

22,079.  When? — I  cannot  say  the  day. 

22,080.  What  year  ? — May  1880. 

22,081.  It  was  in  May  1880  the  money  was  paid  ? — Yes. 

22,082.  And  in  May  1880  Denehay  gave  up  the  farm  ? — Yes. 

22,083.  ( The  President.)  I  thought  you  said  it  remained  vacant  for  two  years? — Yes, 
the  landlord  occupied  the  farm  from  May  1880  until  November  1884,  and  put  stock  on 
the  farm  himself. 

22,084.  ( Sir  G.  Bussell.)  Do  you  mean  it  was  vacant  four  years  ? — Yes,  that  is  the 
time — May  1880 ;  Denehay  gave  up  the  farm,  and  the  landlord  bought  him  out. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Biggar. 

22,085.  You  are  a  relieving  officer  ? — Yes. 

22,086.  And  one-half  the  guardians  are  ex-officio,  I  suppose? — They  are,  as  a  rule; 
they  are  to  be  appointed  ex-officio,  but  half  the  guardians  as  ex-officios  do  not  attend. 

22,087.  But  they  attend  on  special  occasions? — I  did  not  see  them  to  attend  on 
special  occasions. 

22,088.  Have  you  ever  seen  them  attend  ;  in  point  of  fact,  did  they  not  usually 
attend  when  any  appointments  were  to  be  made,  and  things  of  that  sort  ? — No,  I  do 
not  know  that ;  with  the  exception  of  one,  I  sawr  few  gentlemen  to  attend. 

22,089.  Suppose  a  charge  was  brought  against  you  by  the  elected  guardians  for 
neglect  of  conduct,  do  not  you  think  it  is  very  possible  that  the  ox-officio  guardians 
would  come  to  defend  you  ? — They  did  want  to  establish  a  charge  against  me,  or  they 
tried  to  do  so,  and  was  not  able  to,  and  thero  was  no  ex-officio  guardian  come  to 
defend  me. 

22,090.  What  was  the  charge  ? — The  charge  was — they  wanted  to  bring  up  several 
charges — that  I  was  paying  out-door  relief  in  Mr.  Ilegarty’s  house,  which  I  was  not. 
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22,091.  Wnat  else  ? — I  could  not  tell  you;  there  were  so  many  of  them.  There  wa^ 
a  sworn  inquiry,  and  they  were  not  able  to  establish  the  charge. 

22,092.  They  did  not  succeed  in  getting  you  dismissed  ? — No. 

22,093.  There  were  other  charges  ;  what  were  they  ? — I  could  not  exactly  say  what 
they  were.  There  were  several  charges.  J 

22,094.  Do  you  swear  you  do  not  remember  what  any  of  them  were? _ I  should 

I  tell  you  what  I  understand  from  the  discussion  of  them  ;  as  a  rule  there  is  a  notice 
given  to  us,  and  the  notice  says  :  “  Take  notice,  that  48  hours  after  delivering1'  to  vou 
“  I  will  take  possession  of  the  farm;”  and  if  I  did  go  to  that  farm,  and  there  was 
visible  means  to  me  in  that  farm,  and  I  made  that  entry  in  my  book  and  it  was  legallv 
and  properly  made,  the  guardians  might  find  it,  and  if  they  did  not  believe  him  to  be 
an  evicted  tenant,  they  would  not  give  him  1?.  a  week.  That  was  it. 

22,095.  You  made  yourself  champion  of  the  landlord  ? — No. 

22,096.  In  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the  tenant  farmers  ?— I  made  an  entry  myself 
according  to  the  directions  what  I  should  do  to  make  a  proper  statement  to  the  Board." 

Re-examined  by  Sir  Henry  James, 

22,097.  You  are  still  relieving  officer  ? — Yes,  I  am. 

22,098.  When  these  charges  were  made,  as  I  understand  you,  the  ex-offiein 
guardians  did  not  attend  ? — They  did  not  attend. 

22,099.  Therefore,  I  presume  the  elected  guardians  inquired  into  the  matter  ? _ They 

did,  and  there  was  a  sworn  inquiry  into  the  matter.  ’  J 

22,100.  And  you  are  still  a  relieving  officer  ?— Yes,  I  am  still. 

25?’101.  As  to  Denehey’s  farm,  had  you  anything  to  do  with  taking  Denehey’s  farm 
until  1884  ? — Not  a  bit,  sir.  J 

2?’Joo-,  oHaiyOU  ever  yourself  an7  complaint  in  reference  to  taking  Denehey’s  farm 
until  1884? — No.  J 

22.103.  This  firing  into  your  house  was  March  1881  ?— Was  March  1881.  I  firmly 

thought  that  was  on  account  of  the  re-election  of  Mr.  Hegarty.  He  was  seeking  the 
guardianship  at  the  time.  5 

22.104.  You  have  been  dealing  with  him  ? — I  have  been  dealing  with  him,  and  I  am 
dealing  with  him  still, 

Ellen  Fitzgerald  sworn  ;  examined  by  Sir  H.  James. 

22.105.  I  have  no  statement  of  yours ;  will  you  tell  me,  with  whom  do  you  live ;  do 
you  live  with  your  father,  or  are  you  married  ? — I  am  living  with  my  mother 

22.106.  Where  does  your  mother  live  ?— In  Mushross,  Millstreet. 

22.107.  How  far  is  that  from  Millstreet  ? — About  four  miles. 

22.108.  Do  you  yourself  ever  deal,  or  your  mother  deal,  at  Mr.  Hegarty’s  shoo  in 

Millstreet  ? — Yes.  °  47  r 

22.109.  On  the  10th  January  1881,  did  a  party  of  men  come  to  your  mother’s  house  ? 
— Yes. 

22.1 10.  What  period  of  the  day  or  night  was  it  ? — I  could  not  say. 

22.111.  Was  it  dark  or  light  ?— It  was  dark. 

22.112.  During  the  night-time  some  time  Yes. 

22.113.  Was  the  door  broken  open? — -Yes. 

22.114.  Do  you  know  about  how  many  men  came  into  the  house  Well  I  could 
not  say. 

22.115.  Were  there  two  or  three  or  were  there  several? — Yes, 

22.116.  I  believe  you  did  not  go  downstairs  ?— No. 

22.117.  You  got  out  of  bed  and  went  back  again  ? — Yes. 

22.118.  Did  these  men  come  into  your  bedroom? — Yes. 

22.119.  About  how  many  came  into  your  bedroom  ? — Well,  I  could  not  say. 

22.120.  Were  there  two  or  three  or  four,  or  twenty,  or  about  how  many  ? _ Well 

there  might  be  eight  or  nine.  J  ■ 

22.121.  What  occurred,  was  any  oath  given  to  you  ? — Yes. 

22.122.  Did  you  take  an  oath  ? — Yes. 

22.123.  What  was  it  ? — Not  to  deal  any  more  with  Mr.  Hegarty 

22.124.  Did  you  take  that  oath  ? — Yes, 
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22.125.  Having  taken  that  oath  they  went  downstairs,  I  believe  ?  Yes. 

22.126.  Do  not  tell  me  what  anybody  else  has  told  you,  but  did  you  hear  the  oath 
administered  to  anyone  else  in  the  house ;  didyou  hear  anyone  else  sworn  in  the  house  ? 
—Yes. 

22.127.  To  whom  besides  yourself  was  the  oath  administered? — My  mother  and 
two  sisters  were  sworn. 

22.128.  Notwithstanding  that,  did  you  continue  to  deal  with  Mr.  Hegarty  ? — Yes. 

22.129.  Did  you  receive  a  second  visit  from  men  ? — Yes. 

22.130.  How  much  time  was  there  between  the  two  visits- — the  first  is  June  1881 ; 
what  time  occurred  between  the  two  visits  ? — I  could  not  say  ;  I  did  not  keep  any 
memory. 

22.131.  Was  it  days,  or  weeks,  or  months,  or  about  how  long  ? — Well,  some  months 
I  guess. 

22.132.  Was  that  in  the  night  time  ? — Yes, 

22.133.  Was  the  door  broken  in  this  second  time? — Yes. 

22.134.  Did  they  come  into  your  bedroom  ? — Yes. 

22.135.  Was  your  sister  there  with  you  in  the  same  room  ?- — Yes. 

22.136.  Was  there  any  attempt  made  to  cut  your  sister’s  hair  off? — Yes. 

22.137.  What  was  it  that  was  done?— Well,  they  had  scissors  and  they  were  going 
to  cut  it. 

22.138.  What  do  you  say  ? — I  am  sure  they  were  shears. 

22.139.  Was  your  mother  there  too  ? — Yes. 

22.140.  And  then  what  happened  ?— Well,  she  would  not  let  them. 

22.141.  Did  you  see  your  mother’s  forehead  at  that  time? — No. 

22.142.  But  after  they  were  gone  ? — Yes. 

22.143.  Had  she  any  mark  on  her  forehead  ? — Yes,  she  had  a  cut. 

22.144.  Was  Mr.  Hegarty  putting  up  as  a  Poor  Law  guardian  at  this  time? — Yes, 
I  guess  he  was. 

22.145.  Did  your  father  vote  for  him  or  not? — He  did. 

( Sir  C.  Russell.)  How  does  she  know? 

( Sir  E.  James.)  It  is  open  voting. 

22.146.  How  did  your  neighbours  treat  you — did  they  talk  to  you  or  speak  to  you  ? 
— Well,  they  did  not  speak  to  me,  they  did  nothing  to  me. 

22.147.  You  say  they  did  nothing  to  you,  but  they  did  not  speak  to  you  ? — Yes. 

22.148.  Before  the  end  of  1880 — before  this  time,  had  you  been  on  good  terms  with 
your  neighbours? — Well,  some  of  them. 

22.149.  Not  all  V — No. 

22.150.  Did  you  find  any  of  them  speak  to  you  after  dealing  with  Mr.  Hegarty  ? — 
Yes,  a  good  many  spoke  to  me. 

(Sir  O'  Russell,)  I  do  not  ask  you  anything. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Biggar, 

22.151.  You  still  deal  with  Mr.  Hegarty,  do  you  ? — Yes. 

22.152.  And  he  conducts  the  business  the  same  as  he  did  the  last  10  years  does  he  ? 
—Yes. 

22.153.  Are  you  aware  that  Mr.  Hegarty  swore  three  days  ago  that  he  had  given 
that  up — that  he  had  transferred  the  business  to  his  son  ? 

(Sir  H.  James.)  Is  that  the  provision  business  ? 

(Mr.  Biggar.)  He  said  with  regard  to  the  general  business,  and  that  he  lost  2,000/.  a 
year  by  it. 

22.154.  Is  the  whiskey  business  carried  on  in  the  same  premises  as  the  other  part  of 
his  business  is — the  same  shop  and  place? — Yes. 

22.155.  In  point  of  fact,  as  far  as  you  know,  there  is  no  real  difference  compared  to 
what  it  was  10  years  ago  ? — Well,  I  do  not  know. 

22.156.  Do  you  see  any  difference  when  you  go  to  the  shop? — Well,  1  do  not  see 
many  go  in  there. 

22.157.  Do  you  see  any  difference  in  the  way  the  shop  was  conducted  with  regard  to 
the  different  parts  of  the  business  ? — I  do  not  know  anything  about  his  business. 

22.158.  Do  you  see  any  difference  ? — I  do  not. 
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Re-examined  by  Sir  H.  James. 


22.159.  Do  you  know  the  whiskey  business  whether  it  is  Hegarty’s  or  Hegartv’s 

son’s  ? — I  guess  it  is  Mr.  Hegarty’s  son.  6  J 

22.160.  That  owns  the  whiskey  business  ? — Yes. 

22,261.  You  are  an  Irishwoman,  still  you  guess  it  is  Mr.  Hegarty’s  son’s  ?— Yes. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  My  Lords,  I  have  not  finished  the  Hegarty  case,  but  I  have 
a  witness  I  wish  to  call  to-day,  as  Sir  Charles  Russell  wishes  to  leave  on  public 
business,  Sir  Charles  Russell  having  asked  me  to  do  so.  1 

( The  President.)  Very  well. 


Thomas  O’Connor  sworn  ;  examined  by  the  Attorney- General. 

22.162.  How  old  are  you  ? — 30  years. 

22.163.  Are  you  the  son  of  John  O’Connor,  a  farmer? — Yes. 

22.164.  Where  do  you  live? — Hear  Castleisland- 

22.165.  Do  you  remember  any  meeting  at  Castleisland  in  the  year  1880? _ 

I  do. 

22.166.  Who  were  present  at  that  meeting  ? —  Oh,  there  was  a  good  many,  but 
among  others  there  were  Messrs.  Biggar  and  O’Connor. 

22.167.  What  time  in  1880  was  it? — The  10th  of  October,  I  think. 

22.168.  Who  attended  there  and  spoke  ? — Mr.  Biggar  and  Dr.  O’Connor  were  the 
two  principal  speakers. 

22.169.  At  that  meeting  was  anything  said  about  the  founding  of  the  Land  League  ? 
— There  was. 

22.170.  What  branch  of  the  Land  League,  please? — The  Castleisland  branch. 

22,1/1.  Did  you  join  that  League?  Yes,  not  that  day,  in  a  week  or  two  after. 

22.172.  Was  it  the  first  or  second  Sunday  afterwards  ? — I  could  not  say  which.  It 
might  be  the  second. 

22.173.  However,  it  was  within  two  or  three  weeks  afterwards  ? — Yes. 

22.174.  Which  branch  did  you  join?  — The  Castleisland  branch  of  the  Land 
League. 

22.175.  Where  were  the  meetings  held  ? — In  a  house  in  the  main  street. 

22.176.  Do  you  remember  whose  house  it  was? — Well,  I  think  it  was  in  the  house 
of  John  Culloty,  a  tailor,  but  I  am  not  sure. 

22.177.  What  was  the  subscription  for  the  League?  First,  from  farmers;  what 
was  the  farmer’s  subscription  ? — I  think  about  3d.  to  the  pound  on  the  valuation,  but 
I  am  not  sure. 

22.178.  How  much  had  labourers,  or  young  men  who  were  not  farmers,  to  pay? _ 

A  shilling  and  upwards. 

22.179.  How  much  did  you  pay? — I  think  2s.  or  2s.  6d. 

22.180.  Do  you  remember  what  the  first  business  was,  after  the  branch  got  started, 
about  the  middle  of  November? — Oh,  well,  discussing  what  reductions  would  be 
required  for  the  farmers. 

22.181.  Deductions  from  what  ? — From  their  rents. 

22.182.  Did  you  say  deductions  or  reductions  ? — Reductions. 

22.183.  Now,  when  any  reduction  was  discussed,  was  anything  determined  upon 
with  reference  to  the  various  tenants  ? — Yes  ;  they  used  to  agree  to  go  in  a  body  and 
demand  so  much,  some  15,  and  some  20  per  cent,  off  their  rents. 

22.184.  After  these  discussions  took  place,  and  the  resolutions  as  to  reductions,  did 
it  work  satisfactorily  at  first  or  not? — Not  quite  satisfactory  sometimes. 

22.185.  Why  not  ? — The  tenants  used  not  to  keep  together.  Some  used  to  go  on 
their  own  hook  and  do  what  they  liked. 

22.186.  Was  the  fact  that  some  tenants  used  to  go  on  their  own  hook  discussed  at 
the  meetings  ? — Yes. 

[Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  Do  not  lead,  please. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  I  was  not  leading. 

22.187.  Now,  how  often  did  the  general  meetings  take  place  of  the  League  ? — Every 
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22.188.  On  the  same  day  as  the  meetings  took  place,  was  there  any  committee 
meeting  ? — Yes ;  the  members  of  the  committee  used  to  retire  to  an  inner  room  after 
the  general  business  was  done. 

22.189.  That  committee  meeting  was  held,  I  think  you  said,  after  the  general 
business  was  done  ? — Generally  after. 

22.190.  Did  you  at  one  time  go  to  those  committee  meetings  ? — No,  I  did  not  go, 
but  I  went  to  the  general  meetings. 

22.191.  Did  you  go  to  the  committee  meeting  as  well  afterwards  at  anytime? — 
No. 

22.192.  At  these  general  meetings,  when  the  persons  who  had  paid  rent  were 
referred  to,  what  was  said  about  them  ? 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  Were  they  referred  to? 

( The  Attorney-General.)  He  has  already  said  so. 

( Sir  C.  Bussell.)  No,  he  has  not  indeed.  He  said  there  was  a  tendency  not  to  keep 
together,  but  they  used  to  go  on  their  own  hook. 

( The  President.)  He  said  that  was  discussed. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  I  will  ask  also  that  what  was  said  by  what  person,  should  be 
stated,  and  not  generally  what  was  said. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  Your  Lordship  has  heard  the  question,  and  has  heard  the 
previous  answers.  I  will  take  care  about  my  questions,  and  ask  that  a  formal  objec¬ 
tion  be  taken  if  necessary. 

22.193.  Now  you  have  said  that  the  fact  of  people  paying  on  their  own  hook  was 

discussed  at  the  general  meetings  or  at  the  meetings  of  the  League.  What  was  said 
about  them  when  that  was  discussed  ? — It  was  said  that  those  who  went  behind  the 
backs  of  others — it  was  said - 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  Who  said  ?  Surely  we  ought  to  have  who  said  it. 

22.194.  (The  Attorney -General.)  What  was  said,  if  you  please? — Oh,  they  were  vile 
things. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  I  submit  we  are  entitled  to  know  who  said  it. 

(The  President.)  If  he  knows  it. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  I  submit  the  general  statement  “  it  was  said”  is  not  evidence. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  I  submit  the  question  is  a  perfectly  fair  one. 

(The  President.)  If  he  knows  the  name  he  can  mention  it. 

22.195.  (The  Attorney-General.)  You  had  better  first  repeat  your  answer.  What 
was  said  about  those  who  paid  on  their  own  hook  ? — It  was  said  that  they  were  vile 
things ;  that  they  should  be  banished  off  the  ground  as  St.  Patrick  banished  the 
serpent;  that  they  were  not  fit  to  walk  or  creep  on  the  ground. 

22.196.  Do  you  remember  any  persons  who  took  part  in  that  kind  of  discussion  ? — 
I  do. 

22.197.  Mention  the  names  ?— Patrick  Kenny,  Thomas  Moore,  and  Tim  Horan,  the 
secretary  ;  I  remember  them  three. 

22.198.  I  think  you  added  that  Timothy  Horaji  was  the  secretary  of  the  branch  ? — 
Yes,  he  was  the  secretary. 

22.199.  Was  Timothy  Horan  secretary  of  the  branch  from  the  beginning? — He  was, 
as  far  as  I  know. 

22.200.  Just  answer  my  question,  yes  or  no,  if  you  please.  Did  you  at  any  time 
hear  of  an  inner  circle  or  body  ? — 4  did. 

22.201.  Were  you  at  any  timo  invited  to  join  it? — Yes. 

22.202.  Did  you  join  it  ? — I  did  in  a - 

22.203.  Only  answer  my  question,  please. 

22.204.  (Sir  G.  Bussell.)  No,  go  on.  “  I  did  in  ”  what? — Well,  in  a  way. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  Very  well,  we  will  get  it  all  out,  Sir  Charles,  if  you  will 
only  permit  me. 

22.205.  When,  please  ? — Some  timo,  I  think,  in  December  1880. 

22.206.  What  was  the  Inner  Circle  called  ? — They  were  known  at  that  timo  by  the 
name  of  “the  Boys.” 

22.207.  How  did  you  como  to  join  it? — Well,  two  boys,  members,  or  who  said  they 
were  members — who  told  mo  they  were  members — used  to  be  often  asking  me  to 
join, 

22.208.  Two  men  who  told  you  they  were  members  of  the  “  Boys  ”  ? — They  told 
me  they  were  members. 
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22.209.  Often  asked  you  to  join  it? — They  often  asked  me  to  join  it. 

22.210.  What  were  their  names  ? — George  Twiss  and  John  Connor. 

22.211.  What  did  these  men  say  to  you  ? — They  used  to  say  that  I  ought  to  join _ 

that  it  would  be  a  fine  thing — a  proud  thing  to  be  a  soldier  of  Parnell’s  and  that  I 
would  get  a  little  pay  for  doing  nearly  nothing. 

22.212.  Did  you  consent  or  not  ? — After  some  time  I  consented. 

22.213.  Just  answer  yes  or  no,  please.  Had  you  heard  anything  about  the  “Boys  ” 
being  sworn  ? — I  heard  they  were  sworn  ;  they  told  me  they  were  sworn. 

22,214  After  you  consented  to  join  were  you  taken  any  where  ?— I  was  taken  into 
tne  secretary  s  room  and  m  the  presence  of  the  secretary. 

22.215.  Was  that  m  the  same  place  as  the  meetings  were  held  at  or  a  different 
place  ( — At  his  own  house. 

22.216.  You  mean  at  Timothy  Horan’s  house? — Yes. 

oo  oil'  5?°  We?  tLere1?— No  one  but  himself— no  one  but  Timothy  Horan. 

Who  took  you  there ?— George  Twiss  and  John  Connor. 

22.219.  Did  they  go  in  with  you  ? — They  did. 

22.220.  Now  did  anybody  say  anything.  Did  Twiss  say  anything  or  did  Connor 

say  anything?— Twiss  said,  “Tim,  this  fellow  is  all  right,  and  we  want  one  or  him  in 
his  district. 

22.221.  What  was  your  district — I  mean,  where  were  you  living? — The  parish  of 

Jvillentierna.  r 

22.222.  Now  you  can  tell  me,  was  there  any  one  boy  or  member  of  this  circle  which 
you  joined  m  your  district  at  that  time  ?— No,  not  to  iny  knowledge 

22.223.  What  did  Horan  say? — “  All  right.” 

22.224.  Now  I  must  go  back  again,  if  you  please,  to  a  little  before  this  time.  Do 
you  remember  any  names  being  mentioned  in  any  resolutions  with  reference  to  the 
payment  of  rent  on  their  own  hook  ? — I  don’t. 

22,225  Just  think  now.  Do  you  remember  any  people  who  were  3aid  to  have  paid 
their  rent  before  you  joined  the  boys — people  who  were  said  to  have  paid  their  rent 
being  named  by  name  at  the  meetings  or  in  resolutions? — No. 

22.226.  Are  you  quite  sure  ? — I  don’t  remember. 

22.227.  I  do  not  ask  you  the  names  of  the  people,  but  do  you  remember  that  any 

names  were  mentioned  in  the  resolutions  ?— Oh,  yes,  there  used  to  be  names 
mentioned. 

22  228.  What  was  said  when  names  were  mentioned? 

{Sir  C.  Russell.)  By  whom  ? 

22.229.  ( The  Attorney- General.)  At  these  meetings? — It  was  said  that  they  were 
bad,  and  that  they  are  to  be  put  off  the  face  of  the  earth — the  ground — something  of 

Lll  3)1. 

22.230.  Now,  do  you  know  whether  anything  was  done  with  reference  to  those 
people  whose  names  were  mentioned  ? 

{Sir  G.  Russell.)  Of  his  own  knowledge  ? 

22.231.  {The  Attorney- General.)  Yes,  of  his  own  knowledge? — No,  at  that  time 

22.232.  Do  you  know  a  man  named  Hugh  O’Connor? — I  do. 

22.233.  Who  was  he  tenant  to  ? — Mr.  Herbert,  of  Muckross.* 

22.234.  Where  did  O’Connor  live  ? — At  Coolnageragh. 

22.235.  Did  you  know  any  people  named  Flynn  ? — Yes. 

22.236.  Where  did  they  live  ? — Cool. 

22.237.  Whose  tenants  were  they  ?— Tenants,  I  think,  of  Lord  Ventry  but  I  am 

not  quite  certain.  J  ’ 

22.238.  Just  try  and  think,  please,  with  reference  to  what  I  was  asking  you  -just 
now.  Did  you  hear  of  anything  being  done  ? — I  heard  that  they  were  visited  by  a 

party  of  the  boys  for  paying  their  rent,  but  that  is  all  I  know  about  it  I  only 
heard  it.  J 

22  239  WTho  told  you  they  were  visited  by  a  party  of  the  boys  for  paying  their 
rent  ? — Oh,  well,  some  of  the  boys. 

22.240.  Was  that  before,  or  after,  you  joined  ? — I  think  it  was  after. 

22.241.  Now,  did  you  take  part  in  some  of  the  expeditions  of  the  boys? _ I  did. 

22.242.  What  was  the  first  that  you  took  part  in  ? — Putting  back  a  woman  into 
her  place  that  was  evicted. 
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22.243.  Wliat  was  her  name  ? — Mrs.  Horan. 

22.244.  What  farm  or  what  place  ? — I  think  Mullin  or  Ardravill. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  Are  they  the  same  place,  or  is  he  not  sure  which  place  ? 

22.245.  ( The  Attorney-General.)  I  am  not  sure,  but  I  will  ask.  Are  you  speaking 
of  two  places,  or  are  you  not  quite  sure  which  is  the  name  ? — I  am  not  quite  sure 

which  is  the  name.  * .  , 

(The  Attorney-General.)  I  think  your  Lordship  will  find  it  is  a  case  we  have  already 

^22,2^6.  Who  was  the  landlord  ? — Sir  Maurice  or  Sir  James  O’Connell,  I  am  not  sure 

which.  .  . 

22.247.  Who  had  taken  possession  of  the  land,  or  who  was  m  possession  or  the 

land  ? — Edmund  Brown. 

22.248.  Are  Mullin  and  Ardravill  near  to  one  another  ? — They  are  nearly  the  same 
place  as  far  as  I  know.  I  know  the  place  by  the  two  names. 

22.249.  Where  was  Mrs.  Horan  before  you  reinstated  her  and  put  her  back  ? — Oh, 
in  a  house  convenient. 

22.250.  How  many  boys  were  there  engaged  in  putting  back  Mrs.  Horan? — 
Between  30  and  40.  There  was  30  anyway. 

22.251.  Were  any  of  them  armed? — About  15. 

22.252.  What  with? — Some  with  guns  and  some  with  revolvers. 

22.253.  Had  you  any  arm  at  that  time  ? — No. 

22.254.  Hid  you  know  all  the  30,  or  all  the  men  who  were  there — the  boys,  or  were 
some  strangers  to  you  ? — The  most  of  them  were  strangers. 

22.255.  Tell  us  any  that  you  knew? — Well,  George  Twiss  and  John  O’Connor. 
22^256.  The  same  two  men  as  had  enlisted  you,  or  asked  you  to  join? — Yes,  I 

remember  them,  and  Timothy  O’Connor,  auother. 

22.257.  Anybody  else  do  you  remember  ? — Not  now. 

22.258.  Before  you  left  what  was  said  ? 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  Left  where  ? 

22.259.  ( The  Attorney -General.)  Before  you  left  the  house  where  Mrs.  Horan  was  put 
back,  was  anything  said  to  her  ? — They  warned  her  not  to  leave  only  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet — to  stay  inside. 

22.260.  When  you  say  they  warned  her,  was  there  any  oath  or  anything  of  that  kind 
done,  do  you  remember  ? — She  was  not  sworn. 

22.261.  Were  there  captains  of  “  the  Boys  ”? — They  told  me  there  was  captains.  I 
understood  there  was  captains. 

22.262.  Do  you  know  who  was  the  captain  on  the  occasion  of  this  putting  back  of 
Mrs.  Horan  ? — George  Twiss. 

22.263.  Were  you  paid  for  the  part  you  took  in  this  putting  back  Mrs.  Horan  ? — 1 
received  6s. 

22.264.  Who  from  ? — From  the  secretary,  Timothy  Horan. 

22.265.  Were  any  others  paid  in  your  presence? — 9  or  10  more. 

22.266.  The  same  amount  or  different  amounts  ? — The  same  amount,  I  think. 

22^267.  6s.  each,  as  far  as  you  remember  ? — I  think  it  was. 

22.268.  Now  do  you  remember  taking  part  in  any  expedition  with  reference  to 
Richard  Meredith’s  estate  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

22.269.  What  was  the  expedition  on  the  tenants  of  Richard  Mereditn  a  estate? — Oh, 
just  to  warn  them  not  to  pay  their  rents  only  at  Griffith’s  valuation. 

22.270.  How  many  of  you  were  engaged  in  that  ? — Well,  I  should  think  about  15. 

22.271.  Were  the  15  armed  on  that  occasion  ? — All  armed. 

22.272.  What  with  ? — Some  with  guns  and  some  with  revolvers,  and  some  with 


bayonets. 

22.273. 

22.274. 

22.275. 


Were  you  disguised  ? — All  disguised,  or  nearly  all. 

How  ? — Just  with  a  screen  on  tho  face. 

What  arm  had  you  ? — A  revolver,  I  think. 

22.276.  Where  had  you  got  it  from  ? — From  George  Twiss. 

22.277.  Did  you  keep  it  after  that  or  give  it  back  again? — I  gave  it  back  some 
time  after,  but  not  that  night. 

22.278.  Just  tell  us  what  you  did  on  the  occasion  of  this  expedition? — Well,  we 
entered  the  house  and  warned  them  not  to  pay  their  rent  only  at  Griffith’s  valuation. 

B  3 
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f,T rallJ  FT iaed  T  ?lif  tbe7  did  not  open  the  door  at  once  we  eenerallv 
b  To-T'  aP?  ed  some  shots  by  way  of  terrorising  them.  g  F 

they  all  promLT  “  ‘  °CCaSi°D  “jur6  an?bod>  or  not  ?~There  «•  *one  injured, 

dW  n°‘  °P“  a‘  °nC6’ the  d°°rs  b-* 
y°U  altogether  ?-Well, 

to  Sfeil^e0^ fitodTnS to" ‘°  ^  **“  effeCt  ^  ha™  r“ 
thepromiseYefore  you  X  SS^S**"8  y°U  g°‘  the  " 2  Did  K»  always  get 

Ilillf:  WasTe  aXsttaland  mtfiC  °D  °CCasion  ?-Th°“as  Rourke. 

1 987'  aTo  Y  b®.00me  fro“  ?-From  “7  parish,  Killientiema. 

ZZ,Zo 7.  About  what  tinio  or  what  year  was  flint  vioifi-nn-  4  ■  . 

dith  estate  ?-Some  time  in  the  sprint  of  1881  g  ^  Wt3  0n  the  Mere- 

of  rrthf  Px:  ^r^rri 

to  see  some  of  them  reported  and  some  not  reported  P  P  ?-Well,  I  used 

22,290.  You  have  anticipated  me;  did  they  all  anncar  in  fbo 
police  reports,  or  not?— .No,  not  half  of  them  P  6  newsPaPers>  or  tJie 

an^°  ^batl^^dt  baPP^f^W^*aytd^d  that*  they  iTOuhnsome^gain  £  SS 

and  give  them  severer  chastisement.  J  a&am  t0  tJlem 

said^'ZnameTf  1  **  7" 

22,293.  Who  used  to  speak  to  the  tenants,  Rourke  or  any  other  one  of  the  l  ^  ? _ 

22  oof  dRe°f be  0De  TTY  ;  ;l,e  Samfi  person  used  not  to  speak  in  every  house  ' 

Y  22,294.  Before  yon  got  to  the  house,  you  mean  one  used  to  be  chosen Yo  speak  ?_ 

tiefnf  or'Cm-row  ££&.*  ^  1881’  d°  ™b»  anyone  coming  to  Killien- 
the2  two  names.1  ”e’  b°W  "  0uiTOW  *°  Killientierna  ?-The  parish  is  known  by 

99  9Q«  willenti<S”a  T  CurrQW  are  the  same  place  ?— The  same  place 

20  999  rS°  WaS  “  Wb?/amtm  Marcb  1881  ?— Mr.  Timothy  Halrington. 

^,^99.  Did  you  yourself  see  him  ?— I  did.  J 

29  80?'  YfT  ?_ 1  .Saw  him  speaking  t0  tie  people  about  mass  time. 

22  SO?'  M  “T  T  "T  mass  time  J-Aftar  mass  time. 

90  SOS  w,/  ,  TJT  be  said  Wel>.  he  made  a  regular  speech 
-2,o03.  Well  what  did  he  say  as  far  as  it  is  material ;  what  did  he  sav  »  Tie  «,  V1 
that  he  wanted  to  get  a  Land  Leaguer  returnpd  W  fu’iT  7  7.  ..  sa^  •  He  said 

wanted  to  throw  out  the  man  whoXas  T?  ttat  he  wm  ,  f  T*  F™10n’  “d  that 
the  poor  law  guardian.  ’  6  WaS  a  land!ord  a  man.  It  was  for 

Kiharney  divisi°D>  Wat  ™  i4  for?-For  a  P°°r  Sardian  on  the 

22  306'  Wh?tTaVhe  TanxTWho  was  representing  it  ?— Richard  Bourke. 

22  307'  TVh  ‘  b  rHe,raS  ™  aKeilt  for  Mr-  Meredith,  or  under  avent 

aboui  the  mYy"r8betrhen  YepSngD  SC^Td  T?  ?  “T* 

,™rplthiS  maD'  aDd  tba‘  U  WaS  a  Sba“e  tJ  >°  -tum 

-I2do?mt™  embey  aDythiDg  ab°U‘  ^  pe°P'e  wb°  ™ted  or  would  ™ta  for  Bourke  ? 

Jed  fui  “heX’^Mr.' BtoX3  ““  ottt  ?~Yes,  one  man  in  the  crowd 

22,310.  Was  there  any  response  to  that  ?— There  was. 
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22,311.  People  cheered  ? — Yes.  , 

22  312.  I  should  like  to  ask  you— do  not  answer  unless  you  know— do  you  know 

whether  Mr.  Bourke  was  popular  in  the  place  or  not  ? — He  was  generally  popular  m 

^22^313!'  After  that  did  you  see  Mr.  Harrington  ?  Yes. 

22  314  Timothy  Harrington — I  had  better  repeat  the  name  to  avoid  mistake  ( — ies>. 
22*315.  Did  he  come  to  you,  or  you  go  to  him  ? — He  was  speaking  to  two  othei 

men,  and  I  was  with  them.  ,  ,T.  ,  ,  T) 

22  316.  Who  were  those  other  two? — Thomas  Brosna  and  Nicholas  Brosna. 

22317  What  did  Mr.  Harrington  say? — He  said  he  was  afraid  that  Bourke  would 

bp  returned  and  that  he  would  not  wish  it  for  200L 

22  318  Did  he  say  anything  further  ? — He  said  that  two  or  three  of  us  ought  to  go 
round— go  round  by  night  and  get  a  few  of  the  farmers  who  would  not  otherwise  vote 

for  his  candidate,  to  vote.  .  .  9 

22,319.  Who  was  his  candidate,  or  did  he  name  his  candidate  .  Jeremiah 

^l^tTflow  did  they  vote;  by  voting  papers,  or  how?— By  voting  papers 

22*321.  What  were  you  to  do,  or  did  he  say  what  you  were  to  do  .—He  said  that  we 
were ’to  get  them  to  sign  the  votes  if  possible,  and  not  to  spare  them  ;  but  not  to  kill 

them ;  not  to  hurt  them  too  much,  if  they  needed  it. 

22  322.  Repeat  yourself  again  what  Mr.  Harrington  said  you  were  to  do  ;  you  said 
somethin-  about  not  to  spare,  but  not  to  kill  them,  or  do  something  ?— He  told  us  to 
frighten  them  a  good  deal,  but  not  to  kill  them,  and  not  to  take  any  drink,  lest  we 

(The  President.)  I  think  it  will  be  found  he  used  the  words  not  to  hurt. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  Yes,  my  Lord,  not  to  do  them  any  hurt 

[The  'previous  answer  was  read  by  the  Shorthand  Writer. ] 

22,323.  Was  anything  said  about  your  getting  the  voting  papers,  or  getting  them  to 
sio-n  \ — He  said  for  us  to  have  they  sign  them. 

°22,324.  To  have  them  sign  them  ? — Yes. 

22.325.  Did  you  go  ?— 1  did. 

22.326.  How  many  of  you  ?— Two. 

22  327.  Were  you  armed  or  not  armed? — We  were  armed.  _ 

22*328.  Was  anything  said  at  the  conversation  with  Mr.  Harrington  about  pay  i 
He  said  if  he  was  elected  that  we  could  name  our  hire  or  pay. 

22  329  If  who  was  elected  ?— His  candidate,  Mr.  McSweeney. 

22*330.  Did  he  say  anything  to  you  about  going  anywhere  ?— About  what  ? 

22*331.  Did  he  say  anything  to  you  about  going  anywhere  Castleisland,  or  nny- 
where  l _ He  said  to  come  on  to  Gastleisland,  as  himself  was  going  there,  and  that  he 

would  send  some  people  to  canvas  from  there,  perhaps. 

22  332.  Did  you  go  ? — Yes,  we  went  on  to  Gastleisland. 

22*333  Do  you  know,  from  what  happened  at  Castleisland,  whether  Mr.  Harrington 
did  send  any  man  down  from  from  Castleisland  ?— I  do  not  know. 

22  334  You  went  round;  how  many  men  altogether  did  you  visit  .—Only  two, 
because  there  was  no  call  for  it.  Another  man  or  two  wont  round  m  the  daytime,  and 

they  got  sufficient  votes  to  return  Mr.  McSweeney. 

22  335.  Do  you  know  who  the  man  was  who  had  gone  round  the  pie\ious  day  . 

1  d22,336.  Who  was  he?— His  name  was  Joseph  Murphy. 

22,337.  Was  he  a  Castleisland  man? — No,  he  belonged  to  the  parish,  to  tho  electoral 
v  ision 

1 221338.  Did  you  go  round  with  that  man  yourself? — I  wont  round  to  three  or  four 

houses  with  him  in  the  morning.  ,  ,  ,,  ,  ,, 

22,339.  Did  you  get  the  signatures? — He  did.  I  did  not  ask  thorn  at  all. 

22*340.  He  got  the  signatures  ?— Yes. 

22  341.  After  that  you  went  with  two  men,  as  I  understand  .  Yes,  that  night. 
22!342.  On  the  occasion  of  going  round  with  this  man  in  the  daytime  when  he  was 
asking  for  signatures,  did  you  hear  him  say  anything  to  the  people  .  Well,  he  said 
that  he  was  asking  tho  votes  in  the  name  of  the  League. 

22,343.  Did  you  hear  him  ? — Yes. 
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22,344.  Did  yoU  hear  the  man  that  went  round  say  anything  about  the  man  for 
^hom  he  aslsed  for  the  votes  (—Re  said  he  was  asking  the  votes  for  Jerry  McSweenev 

expect**!  teSToiflSSr  ^  LeagU6'  ^  Wh°eTOr  did  n°‘  giT@  i4’  they  miSh* 

““7i> aThe  dayT-Whfri  ^tZhTmTole^td*11^  ^ 

99  Sv  Sld  y°u,visit  any°ne  tbe  following  night  or  the  night  after  ? — I  visited  two 
ourselvjs'  amTeame  in””  C°me  *  tt°Se  *W° t~Qot  “to  the  i  disguised 

daytime^*  ^  ^  7°U  S°  ‘°  tb°Se  *W° ?— Because  aey  refused  Murphy  in  the 

22,349  How  did  you  know  that  they  had  refused  Murphy  in  the  daytime * _ I  met 

him  in  the  afternoon.  I  called  on  him  and  asked  him  how  did  he  get  07  with  The 

“wu-Wa  t0,ld,me  hc  had  eot  011 17 ell  enough,  excepting  those  two.  g 

H't° V'  w  tt0Se  tw°  y,°u  ™ited  with  whom  ?— With  Thomas  Brosnan. 

Were  you  armed  ? — We  were  armed. 

22,352.  With  what  ? — Revolvers. 

99qS'  ww  time  ?!id  J°U  g°~"1  mean  in  tbe  da7time  of  at  night  ?— At  night 
James' Duntevy!  W6r6  6  DameS  °f  th®  tW°  mea  J0U  yisited  ?-Thomas  wflsh  and 

22,355.  You  told  us  that  those  names  had  been  given  in  by  Murphy  had  vou 

yourself  visited  those  men  before,  or  not  ?— Not  before  ;  no.  *  PJ  naa  you 

dld  you  do?— We  just  threatened  them,  and  said  we  would  do  some* 

faithfully  thTy  woulI,  and  we  lT  McSweeney>  “dtW  Promised  us 

90  qS'  J°U  disguised  0D  tliat  occasion  ?— Disguised. 

Bo™.thole  “en  Promised  you  faithfully  they  would,  and  you  left;  you  had 
99  o?o  am{thing  th®m’  or  fire  anJ  shot8’  or  anything  of  that  kind  ?— No  7 
oo’?co”  Jhe  S1unda^  after  that  dld  anybody  call  upon  you  ?— No. 

ZZ,6b(J.  first  let  me  ask  you,  was  McSweeney  elected  ? _ Yes 

Yice-PresiS  of  il™™7  an"thing  t0  do  with  the  think  he  was  the 

22,362.  The  Castleisland  Branch  ? — Yes. 

following*  weekf°U  ^  ““  0n  Timothy  Harrington  ?-We  did,  on  the 

22.364.  Where? — In  Tralee. 

22.365.  Did  you  see  him  ? — I  did. 

22  366.  What  did  you  say  to  him,  or  what  did  you  ask  him  for  ?— Well  we  asked 
him  for  what  he  promised.  *  we  asKea 

22,367.  Try  and  remember  what  you  said  to  him  ?— No 

n.2!^68'  WaS  an?  a^unt  mentioned,  or  did  you  only  ask  what  he  had  promised 
Do  you  remember  ( — 1  do  not  remember.  ‘ 

22  3(39.  What  did  Mr.  Harrington  say  ?— Oh,  he  said  he  had  not  it,  and  to  go  away 
and  it  was  a  shame  for  us.  dW<1b 

22,870  Did  he  say  anything  more?— He  said  he  would  send  someone  to  see  us 
perhaps  to  Castleisland  soon,  or  next  Sunday,  I  am  not  sure  which 

22.371.  Did  somebody  come  to  you  on  the  next  Sunday  ?— On  the  next  Sunday  a 

young  man  met  me  and  Brosnan.  ounaay  a 

22.372.  Did  you  know  him  ? — No. 

came’T7p^o0uTdonSe^tre°eIWherehe  ““e  from  did  a*  all,  but  he 

MfSngton^y  mor  anyttinS  ?~He  “d  o-tioned  us  not  to  annoy 

99  07^  When  'he  says  ‘‘gave  us,”  does  he  mean  Brosnan  and  him  71. 

Between  us \  Attorne^GeneraL)  Did  give  you  pay  71.  between  you,  or  71.  each?—, 

were’376  ^  ^  ^  }0U  knGW  ttiem’  Were  the  B°yS  members  of  the  League?— They 

jS'  Do  you  know  whether  persons  were  admitted  Boys  unless  they  joined  the 

told  me  that  aayone  could  not  be  admitted  mk8S 
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22.378.  Who  told  you  that? — Well,  the  members,  or  Boys. 

22.379.  You  mean  some  of  the  Boys  themselves  ? — Yes. 

22.380.  How  were  the  orders  given  to  these  expeditions  you  have  referred  to,  going- 
out  to  the  tenants  and  going  out  to  put  Mrs.  Horan  back ;  how  were  the  orders  given  ? 
— Well,  I  got  the  orders  from  the  members  that  I  understood  to  be  captains,  and  they 
told  me  they  got  them  from  the  committee. 

22.381.  What  committee  did  they  tell  you  they  got  the  orders  from? — From  the 
committee  of  the  Castleisland  Branch  of  the  Land  League. 

22.382.  After  you  joined  the  Boys,  used  you  on  any  occasions  to  remain  on  after 
the  general  meeting  was  over.  I  do  not  mean  inside,  but  remain  outside  ? — Well,  I 
generally  remained  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

22.383.  Did  you  see  any  members  of  the  committee  speaking  to  the  captains  or  any 
you  knew  to  be  captains  ? — I  did  often. 

22.384.  Used  the  captains  to  remain  after  the  general  meeting  was  over  some  little 
time  ? — Yes. 

22.385.  What  were  they  doing  while  they  were  waiting  ? — Oh,  they  would  hang- 
round — be  walking  outside  the  door  and  about  the  other  rooms  of  the  house. 

22.386.  Do  you  remember  the  names  of  any  of  the  members  of  the  committee  whom 
you  had  seen  come  out  and  speak  to  the  captains  while  you  and  the  captains  were 
banging  about  there  ? — The  secretary  ;  I  remember  seeing  the  secretary  speaking  to 
them. 

22.387.  Which  secretary? — The  secretary  of  the  branch,  Timothy  Holan. 

22.388.  After  March  1881,  did  you  take  part  in  any  further  night  expeditions? 

—No. 

22.389.  How  was  that  ?  Why  not  ? — Oh,  well,  I  did  not  like  to  be  doing  it ;  I  used 
to  be  invited,  but  I  avoided  it  on  several  pretexes. 

22.390.  Just  tell  us  what  you  mean  ;  what  sort  of  excuses  used  you  to  give  ? — Well, 
I  used  to  say  that  I  had  something  else  to  do,  and  sometimes  I  would  say  that  I  would 
come,  and  I  used  not  to  come. 

22.391.  After  that  time,  did  you  go  at  any  time  to  America? — I  did  in  June 
1882. 

22.392.  How  long  did  you  stop  in  America  ? — Till  December  of  the  same  year. 

22.393.  1882?— Yes. 

22.394.  When  you  came  back  did  you  go  back  to  the  same  place,  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Castleisland  ? — I  did. 

22.395.  Did  you  join  the  Castleisland  Branch  ? — Yes. 

22.396.  As  an  ordinary  member,  or  what  ? — As  an  ordinary  member. 

22.397.  In  1885  was  a  branch  of  the  National  League  started  at  Currow? — There 
was. 

22.398.  Were  you  the  secretary  ? — No. 

22.399.  Who  was  ? — My  brother  was. 

22.400.  What  is  his  name  ? — John. 

22.401.  After  that  branch  was  started,  did  you  attend  meetings? — I  did. 

22.402.  At  any  of  the  meetings  was  a  proposal  made  for  a  circle  of  Boys  being- 
formed  ? — Not  at  the  meetings. 

22.403.  When  or  where  was  a  proposal  made  that  a  circle  of  Boys  should  be  formed  ? 
— Well,  people  would  say  it,  but  not  at  the  meetings. 

22.404.  Just  explain  ;  was  a  proposal  made,  or  did  people  say  that  a  branch  of  the 
Boys  should  be  formed? — They  did  not  say  it  at  the  meetings. 

22.405.  Who  said  it  at  all  ? — Well,  farmers  and  others  about  the  parish  used  to  say 
it ;  they  used  to  just  say  that  a  branch  would  be  no  good  if  there  was  not  an  inner 
circle  like  there  used  to  be  in  Castleisland. 

22.406.  Were  you  asked,  or  was  this  proposal  made  to  you,  by  some  of  them  that 
you  have  referred  to ;  what  I  want  to  know  is  did  you  oppose  or  did  you  support  it  ?— 
Oh,  I  opposed  it. 

22.407.  You  said  your  brother  was  secretary  of  the  Currow  Branch  of  the  National 
League  ? — Yes. 

22.408.  Were  you  living  in  the  same  house  with  him  ? — Yes. 

22.409.  Did  you  receive,  or  did  there  come  to  your  brother’s  house,  circulars  or 
documents  relating  to  the  National  League? — Oh,  there  did  ;  a  great  many. 
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22,410.  Did  you  ever  do  any  of  the  secretary  business  with  your  brother  •  did  vou 
ever  act  as  secretary  with  your  brother  ? — I  did.  ’ 

22,411-  Where  did  you  get  that  document  that  you  have  got  in  your  hand  from 

(Gir  6.  Russell.)  He  has  not  said  that  he  got  it  all. 

22,412.  (The  Attorney -General,)  I  will  ask  him  directly.  The  document  I  have  nut 
into  your  hand,  have  you  seen  that  before  ? — Yes.  1 

22  dl3  Where  did  you  first  see  it?-Well,  I  first  saw  it  in  my  brother’s  desk. 

(Tlw  Attorney- General.)  This  my  Lord,  is  addressed  to  the  honorary  secretary  of 
the  Irish  National  League  Currow,  Kerry.  Farranfore  Irish  National  League. 
Tralee,  7th  of  June  1886.  The  postmark  is  the  9th  of  June  1886.  It  is  a  printed 
bra^'h™*  ^en  ^  bottom,  To  the  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Currow 


„  Dear  Sir,  We  beg  to  inform  you  that  the  following  resolution  was 
„  unanimously  adopted  at  a  full  general  meeting  of  the  Tralee  Branch  held  on 
Sunday  the  6th  of  June.  Resolved,  that  we  condemn  in  the  most  unmeasured 
terms  the  conduct  of  Cornelius  O’Sullivan,  harness  maker,  Castle  Street :  Richard 
Harold,  Boherhee,  William  Brick,  J.  Delaney,  and  John”  (it  is  Wet  or  White 
but  there  is  a  tear)  “for  supplying  cars  to  the  police  on  the  occasion  of  the 
.  rece^  evictions  m  Listowel,  and  that  of  some  merchants  in  the  town  who 
supplied  gram  for  their  horses,  and  we  consider  their  action  in  the  matter 
further  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  none  of  the  Listowel  carowners  would 
supply  cars  for  the  occasion,  and  we  maintain  that  it  is  perfectly  unjustifiable 
and  contrary  to  the  dictates  of  humanity  for  those  parties  to  assist  in  the  whole¬ 
sale  eviction  of  the  tenant  farmers  of  Kerry  from  whom  they  have  derived  their 
principal  means  of  support,  and  through  whom  some  amongst  them  have 
succeeded  rn  growing  rich  and  independent;  and  we  call  upon  every  branch  of 
the  League  in  Kerry  to  enter  their  indignant  protest  against  such  shameful 
“  in gratitude  towards  the  oppressed  and  suffering  tenant  farmers  of  that  county 
and  we  consider  those  parties  who  are  assisting  in  the  baneful  work  of  the 
crowbar,  as  altogether  unworthy  of  the  support  of  any  members  of  the  Irish 
.National  League.  Resolved  that  we  strongly  condemn  the  action  of  John 
Teahan,  cattle  dealer  and  hotel  proprietor,  John  Lamb,  senior,  John  Lamb, 
junior,  James  Dawson,  (I  think  it  is  butter  merchant,  my  Lord,  but  I  cannot 
tell,  as  part  of  the  word  is  gone)  “  for  dealing  in  cattle  with  the  land  corporation, 
as  the  onlj-  effectual  bar  to  the  reinstatement  of  the  evicted  men  of  this 
country  in  their  houses,  and  we  still  furtner  adopt  a  stringent  rule  that  any 
member  of  this  League  who  deals  with  or  holds  communication  with  those 
parties  or  any  other  aider  or  abetter  of  the  Land  Corporation  will  be 
“  summarily  expelled,  and  we  direct  our  seerteary  to  return  Mr.  Teahan  his 
subscription,  as  we  consider  him  unworthy  to  be  a  member  of  this  Leao'ue ; 
and  that  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  forwarded  to  every  branch  of°  the 
“  League  in  Kerry.  We  remain,  faithfully  yours,  William  Flynn,  Jeremiah 
“  Leahy.  To  the  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Currow  Branch.” 

22.414.  Now,  do  you  remember  the  Sunday  before  the  day  on  which  Cullotty 

was  shot? — Ido.  J 

22.415.  Were  you  at  the  meeting  of  the  Castleisland  Branch  on  the  Sunsday  ?— I 

22.416.  Was  anything  said  about  Cullotty  at  that  meeting  ?— Yes,  a  tenant  came  in 
and  he  showed  a  writ,  and  he  said  that  Cullotty  came  with  the  bailiff  that  served  the 
writ,  and  pointed  out  his  house  to  him. 

22.417.  Do  you  remember  whether,  beyond  saying  that  Cullotty  had  pointed  out  the 

house  to  the  bailiff,  he  said  anything  more,  or  anything  more  was  said  then? _ Well,  the 

committee  retired. 

22.418.  The  committee  retired  ? — Yes,  to  another  room, — their  private  room. 

*.2,41.).  The  committee  retired.  Did  anybody  accompany  the  committee  when 

the v  retii  ed—  any  priest  ?  Yes,  Father  0  Callaghan  ;  but  I  think  he  was  a  member 
of  the  committee. 

22.420.  Father  0  C  allaghan  was  there,  and  you  think  he  was  a  member  of  the 
committee  ? — He  might  be  the  chairman  ;  I  cannot  be  sure  at  the  time. 

22.421.  Do  you  remember  the  tenant’s  name  who  brought  the  writ  ? — John 
Brosnan. 
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22.422.  Did  the  committee  come  back  into  the  room  after  they  had  been  away  some 
few  minutes  ?— They  did. 

22.423.  Did  the  chairman  or  Father  O’Callaghan  say  anything  when  they  came  back 
into  the  room? — Well,  he  smiled,  and  he  said  they  all  knew  Gullotty ;  that  he  was  an 
ugly  man,  and  that  he  would  be  soon  uglier,  and  he  told  Brosnan  not  to  let  the  writ 
trouble  him  ;  that  he  would  have  satisfaction. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  I  call  your  Lordships  attention  to  the  name  at  the  end  of 
the  ietter,  already  in  evidence,  of  Timothy  Horan  to  J.  P.  Quinn.  I  will  hand  it  up 
to  your  Lordship. 

[The  letter  was  handed  ujpi] 

( Sir  G.  Russell.)  It  was  in  Davis’s  evidence. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith)  I  was  only  going  to  look  at  it  here. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  It  is  at  page  1113. 

22.424.  (The  Attorney- General.)  Now,  do  you  remember,  when  you  were  helping  your 
brother  as  secretary  of  the  Currow  Branch,  an  application  being  made  to  Dublin  ? 

I  do. 

22.425.  On  whose  behalf  was  that  ? — On  behalf  of  three  evicted  tenants. 

22.426.  Do  you  remember  their  names  ? — Yes. 

22.427.  Just  name  them  ? — Mistress  Mary  Russell. 

22.428.  On  whose  estate  ? — The  estate  of  Lady  Coltsman. 

22.429.  Next  ? — Mistress  Mary  Butler. 

22.430.  Whose  estate  ?— On  the  estate  of  Mr.  Richard  Meredith. 

22.431.  Next? — Michael  Riordan. 

22.432.  On  whose  estate  ? — On  the  estate  of  Mr.  Hartrue  Andrews. 

22.433.  (Sir  C.  Russell.)  Ilartopp  ? — Hartrue  Andrews. 

22.434.  (The  Attorney- General.)  By  whom  was  application  made? — By  the  secretary 
and  chairman. 

22.435.  Of  the  Currow  Branch  ? — -Yes. 

22.436.  Do  you  remember  some  replies  coming  back  ? — I  do. 

22.437.  One  or  two  replies  ? — Two. 

22.438.  Did  they  come  by  the  same  post  or  different  posts  ? — By  the  same  post. 

22.439.  Was  one  of  the  replies  on  official  Land  League  paper — National  League 

paper  ? 

22.440.  (Sir  C.  Russell.)  Let  us  have  it  ? — Yes. 

22.441.  ( The  Attorney -General.)  What  became  of  that  one  ?— Oh,  I  do  not  know. 
It  was  destroyed,  I  suppose. 

22.442.  What  did  that  say? 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  My  Lords,  in  a  witness,  particularly  of  this  class,  is  that  right  to  be 
asked  ? 

(The  President.)  In  whose  hands  did  you  last  see  it  ? — you  might  ask  him. 

22.443.  (The  Attorney-General.)  In  whose  hands  did  you  last  see  it  ?— That  letter? 

22.444.  Yes  ? — I  think  I  had  it  last  myself.  I’  did  not  see  it  since  I  had  it  myself. 

22.445.  It  came,  as  I  understand,  to  you  or  your  brother,  addressed  to  the  secretary 
of  the  Currow  Branch  ? — Y es. 

22.446.  Have  you  got  it  now? — No. 

22.447.  What  has  become  of  it? — I  do  not  know ;  it  is  destroyed,  probably. 

(The  President.)  Where  is  his  brother  ;  because  he  received  it  first  ? 

22.448.  (The  Attorney -General.)  Do  you  believe  that  document  to  be  inexistence  now 
or  not  ? — I  do  not  think  it  is  in  existence. 

22.449.  I  propose,  my  Lords,  to  ask  for  the  contents  of  that  document. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  I  will  not  press  the  objection. 

22.450.  (The  Attorney- General.)  What  did  that  document,  the  one  that  was  on  the 
official  paper,  say  ?— That  the  place,  the  district,  was  too  disturbed,  and  therefore  they 
would  not  give  any  money  to  any  evicted  tenants  or  anyone  else  until  they  got  a  little 

quieter.  . 

22.451.  Was  the  Currow  district  disturbed  at  that  time  ? — Very  quiet,  that  parish, 

but  the  Castleisland  district  was  disturbed. 

22.452.  Currow  was  disturbed  ? — The  Currow  was  quiet. 

22.453.  By  the  same  post  came  another  letter ;  was  that  on  official  paper  or  plain 
paper? — Not  on  official  paper. 

22.454.  Was  it  in  tho  same  envelope,  or  a  separate  envelope  ? — Separate  envelope. 
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22.455.  Who  was  it  from  ?— It  was  signed  from  the  secretary  of  the  Central  Branch 

like  the  other  one.  * 

22.456.  Who  signed  it  ? — Well,  Mr.  Harrington’s  name  was  on  it. 

22.457.  Timothy  Harrington  ? — Yes. 

22.458.  Have  you  got  that  one,  or  not  ? — Ho. 

22.459.  (Sir  C.  Bussell.)  Signed  by  the  secretary  of  the  Central  Branch  ? — Yes. 

22.460.  (The  Attorney- General.)  Was  it  signed  by  Mr.  Harrington,  or  do  you  mean 

only  Mr.  Timothy  Harrington’s  name  was  in  it  ?— His  name  was  in  it ;  how  can  I  give 
whether  he  signed  it.  5 

22.461.  There  was  the  name  of  Timothy  Harrington  at  the  bottom  of  the  letter  ? _ 

Yes. 

22.462.  In  the  usual  place  where  the  signature  is  ? — Yes. 

22.463.  You  do  not  know  whether  he  wrote  it  ? — No. 

22.464.  It  WaS  Slgnel  Timothy  Harrington,  or  purported  to  be  signed  by 
Timothy  Harrington.  Was  it  marked  with  anything.  I  am  not  sure  whether  you 
stated  there  was  any  mark  upon  the  letter? — No,  I  think  not. 

2„,465.  What  has  become  of  that  letter.  I  ask  yon  whether  you  have  o-ot  it? _ No 

I  have  not  net  it.  ®  ’ 

o 

22.466.  Ho  you  know  where  it  is?— Oh,  I  know  that  letter  is  destroyed. 

22.467.  How  do  you  know  that? — Well,  I  was  often  looking  for  it,  to  refer  to  it  and 
1  could  not  find  it. 

22.468.  What  did  that  letter  say,  please  ?— Well,  it  gave  some  reason  for  not  giving 

the  grant  to  the  evicted  tenants.  8  8 

22.469.  W  hat  reason  did  it  give  ;  what  did  the1  letter  say  ? — I  could  not  remember 
the  wording  of  the  letter. 

22,4/0.  i  ell  us  the  substance  of  the  letter  ? — The  substance  was  that  the  place  was 
too  dull ;  that  the  branch  was  too  dull. 

22.471.  Was  that  the  reason  given  for  not  giving  the  grant  ? _ Yes. 

22.472.  Did  it  go  on  to  say  anything  further  ?— No,  but  not  to  read  it  to  the 
President. 

22.473.  1  ou  were  not  to  read  it  to  the  president.  Who  was  the  president ? _ The 

Reverend  Father  Fitzgerald. 

--^A74.  Now  you  said  it  was  not  to  be  read  to  Father  Fitzgerald  ,  try  and  think 
please,  was  Here  anything  else  in  the  letter  which  the  letter  said  was  to  be  read  to 
Father  Fitzgerald  ? — I  do  not  remember  anything  else. 

22,475.  Any  other  reason  given  in  the  letter  either  for  refusing  the  grant  or  for  not 
reading  the  letter? — No,  I  do  not  remember  it. 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  Your  Lordships  may  or  may  not  be  surprised  to  know  that  we  have 
had  no  intimation  as  to  this  witness,  or  to  the  substance  of  this  witness’s  evidence  and 
neither  the  subject  matter  of  his  evidence,  nor  the  name  has  been  in  any  way  referred 
to  m  any  part  of  the  proceedings  till  the  present  moment.  My  application  is  that  I 
may  have  the  opportunity  of  cross-examining  him  later,  in  order  that  we  may  learn 
something  about  him  :  but  I  should  like  meanwhile  to  put  one  or  two  questions. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  As  far  as  asking  the  witness  to  come  back,  that  is  another 
mattei  ,  but  I  certainly  ask  tor  this  witness  to  be  cross-examined  now. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell).  I  decline  to  cross-examine  this  witness.  I  decline  to  be  forced  to 
cross-examine  a  witness  whose  evidence  or  whose  existence  or  relation  to  the  subject 
matter,  or  of  whose  evidence  we  have  never  had  any  intimation  during  the  evidence  in 
the  course  of  the  case,  or  in  the  Attorney- General’s  opening.  I  should  have  thouo-ht 
that  solar  from  any  resistance  being  made  to  the  application,  that  the  Attorney- 
General  would  have  seen  the  reasonableness  of  it,,  inasmuch  as  if  there  was  any 
te  .ableness  to  lie  placed  on  this  gentleman’s  evidence,  Mr.  Harrington  was  entitled  to 
have  notice  given  to  him  as  his  name  was  brought  in,  and  there  are  matters  by  which 
fif  v  as  said  to  be  incriminated  ;  and  there  has  been  no  statement  or  a  syllable  uttered 
oi  any  notice  given,  and  so  far  as  this  gentleman’s  name  is  concerned, — so  far  as  my 
instructions  go. — we  have  never  heard  his  name. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  So  far  as  giving  the  name  beforehand,  I  have  declined  in 
ceitain  cases  to  do  so,  for  reasons  1  have  stated  already.  I  have  stated  that  any 
gentleman  who  is  likely  to  be  named  should  be  present  here. 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  I  should  wish  to  have  this  complaint  of  mine  not  to  be  taken  as  a 

complaint  against  the  Attorney-General,  but  I  shall  have  something  to  say  hereafter 
on  this  matter. 
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(The  President.)  If  you  will  be  good  enough  to  proceed  with  the  cross-examination 
as  far  as  you  can. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  I  simply  wish  to  ask  where  he  comes  from,  and  one  or  two  other 
questions. 


Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell. 


22.476.  Where  are  you  living? — County  Kerry. 

22.477.  Where  ? — Castleisland  District. 

22.478.  Where  ?— In  the  Castleisland  District. 

22.479.  Where  ? — I  said  in  the  Castleisland  District. 

22*480.  I  asked  you  where  you  are  living  ? — The  parish  of  Killinterrin. 

22,481.  And  since  you  returned  from  America  have  you  been  living  there  ? — Yes. 
22*482.  And  you  returned  from  America,  you  told  us,  I  think,  in  December  1882  ? — 


Yes. 

22.483.  And  may  I  take  it  then  that,  except  the  interval  between  Juue  1882,  when 
you  *say  you  went  to  America,  and  December  ]  882,  when  you  returned  from  America, 
you  have  been  living  at  Killinterrin  ? — Yes. 

22.484.  What  are  you — a  farmer,  or  a  farmer’s  son,  or  what  ?. — A  farmer’s  son. 

22.485.  What  is  your  father’s  name? — John. 

22.486.  John  O’Connor  ? — Yes. 

22.487.  You  reside  with  your  father  ? — Yes. 

22.488.  And  your  brother? — Yes. 

22.489.  Is  your  brother  living  ? — Yes. 

22.490.  At  Killinterrin  ? — Yes. 

22.491.  Were  you  aware,  or  are  you  aware,  that  the  man  whose  name  you  have  so 
frequently  mentioned — Timothy  Horan — is  dead  ? — I  know  he  is  dead. 

22.492.  How  long  has  he  been  dead  ? — I  think  since  the  summer  of  1883,  but  I  am 


not  sure. 

22.493.  When  did  you  first  give  information  to  the  police  ? — To  the  police — about 
what  ? 

22.494.  About  anything  ? — I  did  not  at  all. 

22.495.  You  have  never  given  any  information  to  the  police  ? — No. 

22.496.  Nor  made  a  statement  to  the  police  ? — No. 

22.497.  Or  to  a  district  inspector? — Well,  I  might  tell  him  something,  but  nothing 
about  this. 

22.498.  What  district  inspector? — District  Inspector  Rice,  Castleisland. 

22.499.  When  did  you  come  here  to  London  first  ? — Sunday  morning  I  arrived  here. 

22.500.  Last  Sunday  morning  ? — Yes. 

22.501.  Had  you  before  you  arrived  here  given  a  statement  of  your  evidence  to  any¬ 
one? — Before  I  arrived  here?  Yes,  I  gave  some  statement  in  Dublin. 

22.502.  Stand  up,  please.  In  Dublin  ? — Yes. 

22.503.  Who  told  you  to  go  to  Dublin  ? — Dublin  ? 

22.504.  Who  told  you  to  go  to  Dublin? — Well,  a  gentleman  belonging  to  the - 

I  made  an  application  myself  to  go. 

22.505.  I  wish  you  would  finish  your  sentence.  “  A  gentleman  who  ” - who  told 

you  to  go  to  Dublin  ? — A  gentleman  belonging  to  the  office  of  the  Irish  Loyal  and 
Patriotic  Union. 

22.506.  What  was  his  name  ? — I  do  not  know  his  name. 

22.507.  Did  you  have  a  letter  from  him,  or  did  he  come  and  see  you  ? — 1  had  a 
letter  from  him. 

22.508.  Where  is  it? — Well,  I  do  not  know  where  it  is. 

22.509.  Come,  sir,  how  long  ago  was  this  letter  ? — That  1  got  from  him  ? 

2^,510.  Yes? — Last  week. 

22.511.  Search  your  pockets  and  see  whether  you  have  not  got  it? — Oh,  1  know  I 
have  not  got  it. 

22.512.  How  do  you  know  you  have  not  got  it.  [ The  witness  searched  his 
pockets ]  ? — I  wish  to  know  what  letter  you  mean.  I  do  not  understand  what  letter 
you  mean. 

22.513.  You  said  you  went  to  Dublin.  I  am  giving  the  substance  of  what  you 
said — at  the  instance  of  a  gentleman  connected  with  the  Loyal  and  Patriotic  Union  ? 
—Yes. 
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22.514.  I  asked  you  whether  you  had  a  letter  from  him,  and  you  said  you  had 

last  week  ? — Yes.  J 

22.515.  Now,  I  am  asking  you  where  is  that  letter.  [  Witness  produced  a  letter 1. 

is  that  it  ? — Yes.  J 

^22,5ii6'  dld  you  say  a  moment  ago  you  knew  you  had  not  it?— I  did  not  think 

this  is  the  kind  of  letter  you  meant. 

22  517.  Give  me  the  envelope  as  well  as  the  letter;  give  me  them  both.  \Tlie  letter 
'ims  handed  to  Sir  G.  Bussell]  Now  this  is  a  letter  and  purports  to  be  signed  E.  Coffin 
Houston,  Secretary  of  the  Irish  Loyal  and  Patriotic  Union,  chief  office,  Grafton  Street, 
Dublin  It  is  addressed  to  Mr.  T.  O’Connor.  “  Dear  Sir.— Please  call  on  Sergeant 

Donaldson,  Castleisland  Barracks,  who  will  give  you  a  ticket  for  Dublin,  and  tell 
'  you  where  to  come  to.— Yours  faithfully,  Edward  Coffin  Houston.”  Mr.  Houston,  I 
wlter‘  Tbat  1S  first  communication  you  had  ? — No,  not  the  first. 

22.518.  When  was  the  first  ? — I  did  not  have  any  other  communication.  I  did  not 
have  otner  letter  from  him. 

22.519.  Did  you  have  a  letter  from  anybody  else  ? — No. 

22.520.  What  do  you  mean  by  saying  it  was  not  the  first  ? — I  did  not  say  so ;  I  did 

not  say  it,  did  I  ?  J 

22.521.  Ton  said  it  was  not  the  first  communication  ? — I  mean  I  sent  a  letter  to  that 
office  first. 

22,d22.  You  sent  a  letter  first? — \es,  I  call  that  communication. 

22.523.  When  did  you  send  that  letter  ? — Oh,  some  time  last  week. 

22.524.  Some  time  last  week  ? — Yes,  in  the  beginning  of  last  week. 

22.525.  Some  time  in  the  beginning  of  last  week  ? — I  think  so. 

22.526.  Have  you  a  copy  of  that  letter? — No. 

22,527  Was  that  the  first  communication  you  had  had  with  Mr.  Houston  or  with 

oo  rlo  w!  Patnotlc  Um(m  on  that  subject  ?— It  was  on  that  subject,  yes. 

L_,dl8.  U  hat  had  your  previous  communications  been  about  ?— Something;  about 
pamphlets  and  leaflets.  ° 

22.529.  Literature  that  the  Loyal  and  Patriotic  Union  were  publishi no1  ? _ Yes. 

22.530.  When  was  that  ? — Some  time  last  summer 

22.531.  1887  ?— No,  this  summer. 

22.532.  1888  ? — This  is  winter  now. 

22.533.  Do  you  mean  the  summer  of  this  year  ? — The  summer  of  this  year. 

w^34;  H°^  did  y°u  come  t0  communicate  first  with  the  Loyal  and  Patiotic  Union  ? 
—  U  ell,  1  saw  it  advertised  m  the  newspaper  that  the  leaflets  they  used  to  publish,  and 
i  just  wrote  for  them,  so  that  I  could  read  them  and  see  what  they  were  for  myself  ; 
taa5Ua®  aAj  and  they  sent  them  without  any  letter  accompanying  them  or  any  thine1 

22.535.  You  wrote  for  the  leaflets  ? — Yes.  J  s‘ 

22.536.  And  they  sent  them  ? — Yes,  they  did. 

22.537.  And  that  you  swear  was  your  only  communication  with  them  ? — My  only 

communication.  J  J 


22.538.  So  that  you  are  understood  rightly,  that  until  you  received  this  letter  of  the 

25th  November - ?— No,  I  sent  a  letter  to  them. 

22.539.  I  understood  that;  this  is  the  only  communication  you  received  from 
them  ? — The  only  communication. 

22.540.  To  whom  was  it  you  did  write  ? — When  ? 

22.541.  When  you  wrote,  as  you  say,  last  summer  ?— I  directed  the  letter  to  the 
secretary  of  the  society. 

22.542.  Of  what  ? — The  Patriotic  Society. 

22.543.  Where  ? — In  Dublin. 

oo’^r*  4nC!  g0t  baGk  an  answer?— 1  gQt  no  answer  but  the  leaflets  what  I  wanted 

22,54o  Had  you  no  communication  with  anyone  at  Castleisland  in  reference  to  what 
you  could  prove  or  say  before  you  received  the  letter  before  the  23rd  November  ?— No 

22.546.  That  you  swear?— I  do  swear  that. 

22.547.  Positively? — Positively. 

22.548.  And  had  communicated  to  no  one  ?— How  ?  I  do  not  understand  that. 

•  i  ’  Had  commumcated  to  no  one,  either  connected  with  the  Patriotic  Union  or 
with  the  police,  any  statement  you  could  make  ? — No, 

22.550.  Not  in  any  shape  or  way  ? — No. 

22.551.  You  are  quite  sure  ? — Quite  sure. 
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22.552.  Now  you  went  to  Dublin,  after  the  first  visit  to  Sergeant  Donaldson  ? — Yes, 
he  gave  me  a  ticket. 

22.553.  Was  he  getting  up  evidence? — Not  to  my  knowledge. 

22.554.  How  did  you  come  to  be  referred  by  the  Loyal  and  Patriotic  Union,  do  you 
know  Sergeant  Donaldson  ? — I  do  not  understand  you. 

22.555.  Do  not  you  ?  This  is  the  note :  “  Dear  sir,  please  call  on  Sergeant 
“  Donaldson,  at  Castleisland  barracks,  who  will  give  you  a  ticket  for  Dublin,  and 
“  direct  you  where  to  come  to  ”  ? — Yes. 

22.556.  Was  he  sergeant  in  charge  of  the  constabulary  force  in  Castleisland  ? — No,  I 
think  not. 

22.557.  Is  he  a  sergeant  ? — Acting  sergeant,  I  think. 

22.558.  Acting  sergeant  at  Castleisland  ? — Yes. 

22.559.  Was  he  engaged  in  getting  up  evidence? — Not  to  my  knowledge.  He  said 
nothing  at  all  to  me,  but  gave  me  the  ticket  for  Dublin — not  even  a  word. 

22.560.  And  you  did  not  ask  him  even  anything  about  it  ? — I  asked  him  nothing  at 
all.  He  also  gave  me  the  address  of  a  hotel,  and  he  said  I  would  be  all  right  there. 

22.561.  What  was  the  hotel  he  gave  you  ? — Oh,  somewhere  in  Eden  Quay. 

22.562.  Then  you  went  to  Dublin  ? — I  did. 

22.563.  Had  you  before  you  went  to  Dublin  written  out  any  statement  of  what  you 
knew,  or  professed  to  know  ?— No,  not  before  I  went  to  Dublin. 

22.564.  Then  I  am  to  take  it  that  up  to  the  time  you  went  to  Dublin  you  had  not 
stated  to  anybody  what  you  knew  or  professed  to  know,  or  had  not  written  out  any 
statement  of  what  you  knew  or  professed  to  know  ? — No,  but  I  said  I  knew  something. 

22.565.  To  whom? — To  the  Secretary  of  the  Patriotic  Union. 

22.566.  I  do  not  think  you  told  us  that  ? — Eh  ! 

22.567.  I  did  not  gather  you  said  that.  Let  me  understand,  when  you  wrote  for 
the  leafletsj;  was  that  the  time  you  mean  ? — Oh  no,  oh  no. 

22.568.  When  ? — Just  last  week,  I  said. 

22.569.  You  wrote  another  before  getting  this  letter? — Yes. 

22.570.  What  did  you  say  in  that  letter  ? — Well,  I  said - 

22.571.  I  call  for  the  letter,  I  presume  you  have  it  ? 

(The  Attorney -General .)  I  have  no  objection.  It  must  be  read  now,  please. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  I  think  you  will  allow  me  to  take  my  own  course. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  I  think  not.  You  called  for  the  letter  and  asked  for  its 
contents,  and  therefore  the  letter  mu3t  speak  for  itself. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  It  is  a  question  as  to  the  order  of  the  time  in  which  I  shall  do  it. 

22.572.  Is  this  the  first  statement  you  made  ? — Yes. 

22.573.  Just  give  me  your  address  again,  your  post  office  address  ? — Scartaglin, 
County  Kerry,  Inchincumer. 

22.574.  That  is  the  post  office  address  ? — That  is  the  whole  address. 

22.575.  I  will  read  this  in  a  moment,  but  I  just  wish  to  follow  it  out  for  a  moment. 
Can  you  tell  us  at  what  time  you  sent  this  letter  ? — I  do  not  remember. 

22.576.  How  long  before  the  23rd  of  November? — It  might  be  four  or  five  days. 

22.577.  Just  see  if  this  is  the  letter  you  wrote.  (Passing  it  to  the  witness.)  Let  us 
make  it  quite  clear.  Is  that  the  letter  ? — It  is. 

22.578.  I  noticed  you  produced  another  paper  from  your  pocket,  Connor,  what  was 
that,  another  paper  in  your  left-hand  pocket,  what  was  that  ? — Oh,  this  is  a  copy  of  the 
statement  I  made  in  Dublin. 

22.579.  Now  let  me  have  that  ? 

(The  Attorney -General.)  This,  my  Lord,  of  course  goes  in  now. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  It  goes  in  when  I  read  it. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  Pardon  me,  you  called  for  the  witness’s  statement. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  There  is  not  the  slightest  difference  between  us.  It  is  merely  the 
moment  of  time  at  which  it  shall  be  read.  There  is  not  the  least  objection,  I  am 
calling  for  it  for  that  purpose. 

22.580.  Now  follow,  please.  Up  to  the  time  you  went  to  Dublin,  except  the  letter 
which  you  have  shown  me  here,  you  had  made  no  statement  in  any  shape  or  form  to 
anyone  about  what  you  knew  or  professed  to  know  ? — No. 

22.581.  Except  what  is  contained  in  this  letter.  Then  when  you  went  to  Dublin  did 
you  see  Mr.  Houston  ? — I  saw  some  gentleman.  I  do  not  know  who  he  was. 
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-He  did  not  call  himself  anything.  I  did  not  ask 


22.582.  What  did  he  call  himself  ?- 
him. 

22.583.  Do  you  see  him  in  Court  to-day  ? 

( The  President.)  Has  he  seen  him  here  in  London  ? 

(Sii  6.  Russell.)  I  have  asked  him  if  he  has  seen  him  here  tj-dav 
{The  President.)  Quite  so. 

I  see  one  of  them  in  Court. 

{The  Attorney-General.)  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  Dublin  he  did  not  see  him. 

Attorney  S,U886^  We  do  not  want  ^our  interposition  at  the  present  moment,  Mr, 

22.584.  Point  out  the  gentleman  you  say  you  saw  ? — In  Dublin  ? 

22.585.  Yes. 

m  ^ord  tt0rney'General^  Let  tbat  gentleman  stand  up,  please.  His  name  is  Walker, 

y  01*  • 

22.586.  {Sir  0.  Russell.)  Did  you  see  anyone  else  whom  you  saw  in  Dublin  in  Court 

oolVu611’  1  d°  DOt  S6e  hlm‘  He  COuld  be  in  tbe  Court>  but  1  do  not  see  him 

Have  you  seen  anyone  since  you  came  to  London,  as  my  Lord  has  been  e-ood 

^Walkerf^  Wh°m  y°U  MW  m  Dubliu  ?~ No>  but  tbat  gentleman  just  now 

22,588.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Housten  now  ? — I  do  not  know  him, 

22,589  Have  you  not  spoken  to  Mr.  Housten  ? — I  do  not  know  the  name  of  anv  man 
1  spoke  to  m  Dublin  or  London.  J 

22,590.  How  many  did  you  speak  to  ? — How  many  ? 

22  591.  Aye,  when  you  were  giving  your  statement  ? — Well,  to  two. 

22,592.  One  of  them  was  that  gentleman,  I  understand  you  to  say  ? _ Yes. 

-2,593.  His  name  the  Attorney-General  says  is  Mr.  Walker. 

{The  Attorney-General.)  Yes. 

{Air  G.  Russell.)  A  solicitor’s  clerk,  I  suppose. 

99^0 a  ttffr^.P,y'  >/fe^eral:}  Yas>  a  solicitor’s  clerk.  The  name  was  given  to  you  before. 
t  \  i  ‘  ftussel1-)  You  mean  on  my  private  inquiry.  That  is  another  matter 

i  do  not  think  we  have  heard  his  name  in  the  case  before.  Mr.  Walker  :  do  vou  know 
his  name  ? — Well,  I  know  it  now  ;  not  till  now.  J 

22,595.  \  ou  did  not  know  his  name  till  I  mentioned  it  this  moment,  is  that  so  ? _ 

lhat  is  so. 


22,o96.  And  you  did  not  know  the  names,  and  do  not  know  the  names  of  the  other 
gentlemen  you  saw  in  Dublin  ? — No. 

22,597  What  is  the  other  paper  you  have  in  your  pocket  which  seems  to  be  burning 

your  pocket ;  is  it  the  subpoena,  or  what— the  left-hand  breast  pocket  ?— There  is  no 
paper  there. 

22.598.  Is  not  there ;  I  beg  your  pardon  ? — No. 

22.599.  There  is  no  other  paper? — Well,  I  think  not. 

22.600.  Where  were  you  served  with  the  subpoena,  or  were  you  served  at  all  ? _ I 

think  I  was,  but  I  am  not  sure. 

22,601;  This  is  not  a  joking  matter,  Connor;  you  are  not  sure  whether  you  were 

served  with  a  subpoena?— I  was  served  with  some  paper  to-day, and  it  was  taken  away 
again.  J 

22.602.  To-day?— Yes. 

22.603.  Did  you  get  any  money  with  it? — No. 

22.604.  Have  you  got  any  money  ?— No,  but  they  brought  me  over  here. 

22.605.  Have  you  been  promised  money? — No. 

oo’erY?’  5°  y°u  exPect  money  ? — Well,  I  expect  that  they  will  send  me  back. 

22.607.  Do  you  swear  you  expect  nothing  more  ? — I  expect  nothino-  more 

22.608.  You  swear  that  ? — I  do. 

22.609.  You  have  been  promised  nothing  more? — Nothing  more. 

22  610.  And  expect  nothing  more  ? — I  was  not  even  promised  whether  I  would  be 
sent  back,  but  I  expect  I  will. 

22.611.  You  have  been  promised  nothing? — No. 

22.612.  And  you  expect  nothing,  but  you  expect  to  be  sent  back  ? — Yes. 

22,61.3.  Then  you  are  coming  to  give  your  evidence  here  in  the  interests  of  justice,  I 
suppose  ?— Well,  I  thought  so,  J 
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22.614.  Is  this  statement  -which  I  have  got  here  the  only  statement  which  was  taken 
down  from  you  ? — Oh,  well,  I  think  it  is. 

22.615.  But  are  you  sure  ? — But  I  think  that  one  is  not  quite  correct. 

22.616.  Which  one? — That  statement  you  have. 

22.617.  Very  well,  we  will  see  in  a  moment.  How  was  it  taken  down.  Was  there 
a  shorthand  clerk  ? — No. 

22.618.  Was  it  taken  down  in  longhand? — In  longhand. 

22.619.  Was  it  read  over  to  you  ?— Well,  it  was,  but  I  don’t  know ;  it  was  changed 
every  now  and  again. 

22.620.  This  is  a  fair  copy  that  was  handed  to  you,  I  suppose  ? — Well,  I  don’t 
know ;  it  is  a  copy,  but  I  do  not  know  if  it  is  a  true  copy. 

22.621.  When  was  this  paper  handed  to  you  ? — This  morning. 

22.622.  Were  you  told  to  read  it  over?— I  was  told  to  look  at  it.' 

22.623.  Before  you  came  into  the  box  to  give  your  evidence  ? — Yes,  at  home,  at 
my  hotel. 

22.624.  Who  gave  it  you  this  morning  and  told  you  to  read  it  over? — -Mr.  Walker — 
that  gentleman. 

22.625.  He  told  you  you  were  going  to  be  examined  to-day? — He  said  that  I 
probably  would. 

22.626.  Did  he  go  over  it  with  you  ?— No. 

22.627.  But  I  understood  you  to  say  you  found  it  was  not  correct  in  some  respects  ? 
r — Yes,  I  think  it  is  not. 

.(Sir  C.  Russell. )  Now,  we  will  read  these  two  documents. 

[The  letter  was  put  in  and  read,  and  was  as  follows ; — ] 

“  Sir,  Inchincumer,  21st  November  1888. 

“  I  applied  to  you  last  June  for  leaflets  and  other  pamphlets  published  by 
“  the  Irish  Loyal  and  Patroieit  Union.  You  forwarded  them  to  me  and  I 
•“  received  them  all  right  and  distributed  them  amongst  the  pople  round  about  my 
“  place  and  I  am  happy  to  inform  you  that  they  have  done  some  good.  You 
“  may  remember  that  I  told  you  at  that  time  a  good  deal  about  myself,  how  I 
“  was  at  one  time  hon,  sec.  of  the  branch  of  the  N.  League  that  was  in  my 
“  parish.” 

22.628.  Is  that  true  ? — True,  what  is  on  the  letter,  is  it? 

22.629.  Is  it  true  ?— When  I  put  that  on  the  letter  I  was  not  the  official  secretary, 
but  I  done  a  great  deal  of  the  business. 

22.630.  No,  no,  sir,  that  is  not  the  point.  Is  it  true?  I  think  you  led  the  Court  to 
believe  you  had  merely  written  to  the  Loyal  and  Patriotic  Union,  and  asked  them  to 
send  you  some  leaflets.  Is  it  true  that  you  told  them,  that  is,  the  Loyal  and  Patriotic 
(Jnion,  at  that  time,  “a  good  deal  about  myself,  and  how  I  was  at  one  time  honorary 

secretary  of  the  branch  of  the  National  League  that  was  in  my  parish  ?  ” — That  is 
true  ;  I  wrote  that. 

22.631.  You  wrote  that  here,  you  mean  ? — Yes. 

22.632.  But  is  it  true  that  you  wrote  that  to  the  Loyal  and  Patriotic  Union  when 
you  asked  for  leaflets  ? — It  is. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  Now  I  call  for  that  letter. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  That,  of  course,  we  have  not  got. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  Why  do  you  say  “tof  course”  ? 

(The  Attorney-General.)  We  will  get  it.  Of  course  we  will.  There  is  no  objection 
to  our  trying  to  get  it.  We  had  nothing  in  the  world  to  do  with  a  letter  written  for 
leaflets  in  June.  Th;s  letter,  of  course,  was  handed  to  us  because  it  was  a  means  of 
getting  the  witness.  I  was  only  indicating  I  could  not  get  it  for  you  at  the  moment. 
I  will  do  my  best  to  get  it  for  you. 

22.633.  (Sir  0.  Russell.)  I  understood  you  were  not  honorary  secretary  of  the  branch 
of  the  National  League,  but  your  brother  was,  and  you  sometimes  helped  him  ? — Yes 

22.634.  Then  you  go  on — 

“  A  good  deal  about  mvsclf,  how  I  was  one  time  honorary  secretary  of  the 
branch  of  the  N.  League  that  was  in  my  parish  ;  how  I  succeeded  in  smashing 
“  it,  together  with  some  two  others.” 

Is  that  true  ?— That  is  true. 
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22.635.  What  were  the  two  others? — Well  Scartaglin  and  Currans. 

22.636.  And  the  third  was  what? — The  third  Currow. 

22.637.  Currow,  Currans,  and  Scartaglan  ? — Yes. 

22.638.  Were  you  a  Fenian  ? — A  what? 

22.639.  Did  you  not  hear  me? — No. 

22.640.  Were  you  a  Fenian? — A  Fenian?  No. 

22.641.  Never  were  ? — No. 

22.642.  Were  you  a  member  of  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood  ? — Nov 

22.643.  Never  were? — No. 

22.644.  Were  you  a  member  of  any  secret  society  ? — No, 

22.645.  Never?— No. 

22.646.  {Beading.) 

.  “  branch  of  the  N.  League,  that  was  in  my  parish,  how  I  succeeded 

“  111  smashing  it,  together  with  some  two  others.  But  I  told  you  all  about 
“  tiiat  before  and  if  you  have  the  letter  I  then  sent  you  you  can  better  understand' 
what  kind  of  a  man  I  am  by  reference  to  that  letter. 

“  It;. is  wbat  I  wish  to  bring  under  your  notice  now  is  the  Parnell  Commission: 
or  trial.  There  are  a  great  many  witnesses  sumond  from  this  county  of 
“  £erry  who  instead  of  being  of  any  use  to  the  times  will  be  a  great  ingury. 
There  are  two  sumoned  from  my  parish.  Their  names  are  John  M‘Cauliff 
‘‘  an(f  J°bn  Culloty  who  avoud  their  intention  of  not  healping  the  times  in  no 
measured  tearms.  They  are  booth  wonded  men,  one  lost  a  hand  and  the  other 
a  leg,  but  they  want  to  get  poplar  now  and  they  donrt  mind  what  they  will 
sware  to  please  the  people  round  about  them  at  home. 

“  There  are  many  others  who  could  and  would  give  good  evedence  are  not 
“  summoned  at  all. 

“I  am  willing  to  give  evedence  at  the  Commison  if  I  am  summoned  in  the 
regular  way..  I  can  give  some  important  evidence.  With  reo-ard  to  Mr, 
Timothy  Harington,  M.P.,  it  is  about  something  he  said  and  Paid  for  in  81.” 
Now  what  was  the  date  that  was  in  that  letter  originally.  [The  letter  was  handed  to 
the  witness .]  ? — 1881,  I  think. 

22.647.  What  is  it,  now? — It  is  1881. 

22.648.  What  was  it  originally  ? — Oh,  there  was  a  “  2  ”  wrote  by  mistake. 

22.649.  When  was  it  altered  ? — I  altered  it. 

22.650.  When  you  wrote  the  letter,  you  mean  ?— Yes. 

22.651.  Very  well,  give  it  to  me  back.  Then  it  was  originally  1882,  and  you 
have  altered  it  to  1881.  Is  that  what  I  am  to  take  ?— Yes. 

22.652.  Then  I  am  to  take  this  as  meaning  1881  ? _ Yes. 

22  653.  How  did  you  come  to  write  1882  originally  ?— Oh,  well,  when  I  put  down 
the  figure  1  did  not  think  at  the  time  what  time  it  was. 

22.654.  Have  you  seen  this  letter  since  you  sent  it  to  the  Loyal  and  Patriotic 
U  nion  ? — Not  till  now. 

22.655.  Till  this  moment  ? — Yes. 

22.656.  Till  this  morning  ? — Yes,  till  in  the  Court. 

(Beading.)  “  I  can  also  give  a  good  deal  of  information  about  the  workes  of 
other  leaders  of  the  national  moovement  some  3  or  4  years  since.” 

22_,6o7.  Who  were  they  ?  Who  were  the  other  leaders  of  the  national  movement *■ — 
Oh,  I  meant  the  committee  men  of  the  Castleisland  National  League  Branch. 

22.658.  You  call  them  leaders  of  the  National  movement,  do  you  ? — Well  I  did  in  a 

way.  J  ’ 

22.659.  Did  you  mean  the  Loyal  and  Patriotic  Union  to  understand  that  when  you 
.said  you  cou  d  give  information  about  the  works  of  other  leaders  of  the  National  move¬ 
ment  i — Well,  I  did  not  know  how  they  would  understand  it. 

22.660.  Or  did  you  wish  to  magnify  your  own  importance  ?— Oh,  I  did  not. 

(Beading.)  “  Some  3  or  4  years  since.  I  am  sure  my  evedence  would  be  of 

„  ™or®  "se  ^han  that  of  those  ^at  swore  to  their  friends  &  neighbours  before 
‘  the  left  that  they  would  not  do  anything  that  would  damage  the  national 
cause.  1  would  have  offered  my  services  before  now  but  I  did  not  wish  to  be 
in  London  &  also  I  did  not  know  to  who  I  would  apply  so  I 
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“  tought  I  would  let  you  know  &  let  you  act  as  you  please  ;  send  this  letter  to 
“  the  times  or  tell  them  any  other  way  to  summon  me  at  once. 

“  I  remain,  yours  respectfully 

“  Thomas  Connor.” 

That  is  the  letter. 

( The  Attorney-General.)  I  think  there  is  a  postscript. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  Oh,  yes. 

“  Please  note  address,  Thomas  Connor  Inchicumer,  Scartaglin,  P.O.,  Co.  Kerry, 

“  Ireland. 

“  N.B. — This  would  be  the  address  that  would  be  most  likely  put  on  the 
“  summons :  Thomas  Connor,  Inchicumer  Barony  of  Throughtienockmey,  Petty 
“  Sessions,  District  of  Castleisland  and  Parish  of  Killeentierna. 

“  To  the  Secretary  of  the  Irish  Loyal  and  Patriotic  Union.” 

Now,  I  will  read  this  other  statement ; — 

“  I  am  now  aged  30  years  of  age.  Am  the  son  of  John  Connor,  farmer.” 
Before  I  read  this  I  should  just  like  to  make  it  clear.  You  say  that  a  statement  was 
taken  down  wffiich  was  altered  from  time  to  time.  I  do  not  know  the  exact  expression 
you  used. 

(The  President.)  I  think  the  expression  was  now  and  again. 

(Sir  G.  Biissell.)  Yes,  some  such  expression  as  that. 

22.661.  And  then  it  was  read  over  to  you? — Tes.  That  one  was  not  read  over 
to  me. 

22.662.  "Which  one  ? — The  statement  you  have  in  your  hand  now. 

22.663.  But  did  not  this  purport  to  be  a  copy  of  the  statement  you  had  made  ? — It 
is  not  a  correct  copy. 

22.664.  Well,  we  will  require  the  original  of  that. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  Certainly,  the  one  signed  by  him. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  No,  no,  please. 

“  I  am  now  aged  30  years  of  age.  Am  the  son  of  John  O’Connor,  farmer,  of 
“  same  place,  with  whom  I  live.  On  Sunday,  10th  October  1880,  a  demonstration 
was  held  in  the  town  of  Castleisland  at  which  Messrs.  A.  O’Connor,  M.P.,  and 
“  J.  Biggar  attended  and  spoke  on  that  occasion.  These  gentlemen  formally 
“  declared  the  Castleisland  Branch  of  the  Land  League  to  be  established,  meetings 
“  were  held.” 

22.665.  Tell  me  when  I  come  to  anything  which  you  say  is  not  correct  ? — But  I 
have  not  understood.  I  have  sworn  to  w'hat  is  in  that.  Do  you  understand  me  to 
have  sw'orn  to  what  is  in  that  ? 

22.666.  I  really  do  not  very  well  know.  I  understood  this  was  a  copy  of  the  state¬ 
ment  which  had  been  taken  from  you  ? — But  I  did  not  swear  to  the  statement. 

22.667.  It  is  headed  “  The  statement  of  Thomas  O’Connor  of  Inchincummer, 
Scartaglin,  County  Kerry.”  I  am  asking  you  to  stop  me  when  there  is  anything  which 
is  not  correct : 

**  Meetings  were  held  in  the  main  street  of  Castleisland  on  the  following  and 
“  subsequent  Sundays  for  the  purpose  of  enrolling  members  and  receiving  sub- 
“  scriptions.  No  other  business  of  any  importance  except  the  appointment  or 
“  officers  was  transacted  for  about  a  month.  I  joined  the  branch  the  first  or 
“  second  Sunday  after  the  demonstration  alluded  to.  The  subscription  for 
“  farmers  were  assessed  at  3 d.  per  pound  on  their  valuations.  Labourers  and 
“  young  men  gave  what  they  could  from  a  shilling  up.  When  the  branch  got 
“  fairly  started  (about  the  middle  of  November)  the  business  was  deciding  what 
“  deductions  in  rent  should  be  demundod  from  landlords,  when  the  reduction  on 
“  any  particular  estate  was  settled  on,  the  tenants  were  pledged  to  act  in  a 
“  body  in  paying  the  rent  and  insisting  on  a  reduction.  This  went  on  for  a  little 
“  while,  but  it  was  found  did  not  hold  together,  some  going  and  paying  their 
“  rent  independent  of  the  main  body  and  the  demands  for  reductions  were  there- 
“  fore  not  successful.” 

“  (After  the  general  meetings  the  committee  of  the  branch  held  private 
“  meetings  in  another  room.) 

“  The  conduct  of  those  who  paid  behind  backs  was  discussed,  and  they  were 
**  spoken  of  as  vile  things  not  fit  to  walk  the  ground,  and  should  be  banished  as 
“  Saint  .Patrick  banished  the  serpent.  1  was  awaro,  and  it  was  generally  known 
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“  that  there  was  an  inner  body  spoken  of  among  the  branch  generally  as  ‘  the 
“  boys.’  Those  who  Paid  their  rent  now  began  to  be  denounced  by  name  and 
“  resolutions.  Within  the  next  week  or  fortnight  their  houses  were  entered  bv 
“  bodies  of  armed  men,  either  beat  them  with  sticks  or  guns,  and  made  them 
“  go  on  their  knees  and  swear  not  to  pay  their  rent,  except  as  had  been  arranged.”' 

You  are  to  understand  that  I  only  heard  that — what  you  are  reading  just  now _ that 

part. 

22.668.  Very  well, 

“  1  remember  Hugh  O’Connor,  Coolnageragh,  tenant  of  W.  H.  A.  Herbert, 
of  Muckross,  and  two  men  named  Flynn,  of  Coolnageragh,  tenants  I  think  of 
“  Lord  Ventry,  being  so  visited.  All  these  raids  did  not  appear  in  the  police 
“  reports,  or  m  the  newspapers,  as  unless  the  police  heard  of  the  matter  by 
“  accident  the  people  were  afraid  to>  tell  them,  being  sworn  not  to  do  so,  and. 
“  informing  the  police.” 

—I  only  heard  they  were  sworn.  I  did  not  see- them  sworm  You:  are  to  understand; 
that  I  only  heard  that. 

22.669.  I  quite  understand : — 

“  I  was  invited  to  join  ‘  the  boys.”r 

(TJie  Attorney-General.)  I  think  there  is  some  sentence1  not  quite  finished'. 

( Sir  C.  Bussell) : — 

“  They  being  sworn  not  to  do  so  and  informing  the  police  incurring  another 
visit  with  severer  chastisement. 

“  I  was  invited  to  join  ‘  the  Boys  ’  in  December  1880.  For  some  time 
previously  some  of  ‘  the  Boys’  had  been  speaking  to  me  and  telling  me  what  a 
proud  thing  it  was  to  be  a  soldier  of  Parnell  s  and  of  Ireland,  and  what  a  nice 
“  thing  ^  was.to  be  getting  pay  for  doing  next  to  nothing.  I  was  informed  some 
were  sworn  in,  but  I  was  not,  I  was  simply  shown  into  a  room  where  there  was 
“  110  one  but  the  secretary,  Timothy  Horan,  now  dead,  by  John  O’Connor  of 
Gurtglass,  and  George  Twiss  of  Cool.  Twiss  said  to  the  secretary,  ‘  Tim,  this 
“  ‘  fellow  is  all  right,  and  we  need  him  in  this  district,  there  is  no  one  there 
“  ‘ as  jet.’  The  secretary  said  in  reply,  ‘  Alright,’  we  then  left.” 

22.670.  Up  to  this  point  is  there  anything  wrong  ? — No,  I  believe  not. 

22.671.  It  seems  almost  word  for  word  with  your  evidence  to-day  : 

“The  first  expedition  I  was  engaged  in  was  reinstating  Mrs.  Horan  of 
Mullin  or  Ardravill  in  a  farm  from  which  she  had  been  evicted  bv  somp 
“  Mauriee  O’Connell  ”  ?  J 

— I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  Maurice  or  James. 

22.672.  Do  not  trouble  yourself  about  trifles. 

“  and  which  had  been  taken  by  a  man  named  Edmund  Brown.  What  we  did 
was  to  fetch  Mrs.  Horan  from  where  she  was  living  back  to  her  old  house,  with 
“  some  furniture.  Break  open  the  door  and  make  a"  fire ;  she  was  warned  at  her 
peril  not  to  leave  again  except  at  the  point  of  a  bayonet.  There  were  between 
30  and  40  engaged  in  this.  Many  of  them  I  did  not  know.  About  15  were 
“  armed  with  their  guns  or  revolvers.  Timothy  Horan  paid  me  6s.  for  this.  He 
“  paid  9  or  10  others  the  same  amount  in  my  presence  ”  ? 

—About  the  same  amount.  I  am  not  sure. 

22.673.  Yrou  are  not  quite  sure  to  a  sixpence  or  so  ? — No. 

22.674.  Very  well.  There  is  nothing  like  being  accurate: 

“  Twiss  was  the  captain  on  the  occasion. 

“  Another  expedition  I  remember  being  engaged  on  shortly  after  was  warning 
“  the  tenants  on  Mr.  Richard  Meredith’s  estate  not  to  pay  their  rents,  except  at 
“  Griffith’s  valuation  ;  where  15  of  us  were  engaged  in  this  expedition.’  We  were 
all  armed  with  guns,  and  bayonets,  and  revolvers,  and  disguised.  We  did  no 
boddy  harm  on  the  occasion;  merely  breaking  open  the  doors  of  those  who  did 
“  not  admit  us  at  once,  and  firing  shots  by  way  of  terrorising  them.  The  captain 
on  this  occasion  was  Thomas  Rourke.  He  had  been  a  short  time  in  the  police 
“  force-  f.gof  2s-  on  this  occasion  from  Horan,  and  about  a  week  afterwards 
“  15s.  This  raid  was  some  time  in  the  spring  of  1881.” 

22,675-6.  Is  there  anything  wrong  up  to  this? — I  think  not. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  I  want  to  finish  this,  and  then  ask  your  Lordship  to  allow  me  to 
postpone  my  further  cross-examination  : — 
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“  About  this  time,  viz.,  in  or  about  March,  1881,  Mr.  Timothy  Harrington 
“  came  to  Killientierna.  or  Currow - ” 

22.677.  Are  Killientierna  and  Currow  together.  Are  they  the  same  place? — Yes, 
one  and  the  same  place,  known  by  the  two  names. 

22.678.  “  And  went  amongst  the  people  at  mass,  and  told  them  he  wanted  them 
“  to  return  an  advanced  Land  Leaguer  to  represent  the  parish  in  the  Killarney 
“  Board  of  Guardians.  After  mass  he  made  a  public  speech,  telling  them  it 
“  was  a  shame  to  have  the  landlords  strapper  and  lick-plate  representing  them. 

“  The  person  referred  to  was  Mr.  Richard  Burke,  an  agent,  or  under-agent,  of 
“  Mr.  Richard  Meredith.  He  denounced  anyone  who  would  vote  for  Burke. 

“  Someone  in  the  crowd  called  for  cheers  for  Burke,  which  were  heartily 
“  responded  to.  Mr.  Burke  then  spoke,  and  Harrington  spoke  again.  Mr. 

“  Harrington,  when  the  meeting  was  over,  spoke  to  me  and  two  or  three  others 
“  and  said  he  was  afraid  Burke  would  be  elected.  We  said  we  thought  so,  and  he 
“  said  he  would  not  wish  it  for  20CM.  Harrington  then  said  there  was  only  one 
“  way  for  it,  that  was  for  three  or  four  of  us  to  go  round  to  the  people  at  night 
“  and  get  them  to  sign  the  votes  for  his  man,  viz.,  Jeremiah  McSweeney,  and 
“  that  those  who  would  not  sign  we  were  not  to  spare,  but  were  not  to  kill  any 
“  anv  of  them  dead.  He  told  us  we  could  name  our  own  here.  He  told  us  to  go 
“  to  Castleisland  ”  ? 

— To  come  with  him. 

22.679.  No,  “  he  told  us  to  go  to  Castleisland  ”  ?— Well,  that  is  not  right. 

22.680.  What  do  you  say  ? — ‘That  is  not  right.  I  object  to  that. 

22.681.  What  is  the  objection  to  it?  Do  you  mind  standing  up,  Sir? — Saying, 
telling  us  to  go  to  Castleisland. 

22.682.  He  did  not  tell  you  to  go,  did  he?— No,  but  to  come.  To  come  to  the  town 
at  that  time. 

( The  Attorney- General.)  It  is  important.  You  will  find  the  correction  is  a  material  one. 

( Sir  C.  Russell )  : 

“  He  told  us  to  go  to  Castleisland  and  he  would  send  two  or'  three  men  from 
“  that  town  to  assist  us.  He  warned  us  to  keep  sober,  lest  we  should  do 
“  something  foolish.  We  canvassed  as  directed,  but  had  no  need  of  resorting  to 
“  violence.  We  were  armed  with  revolvers.  We  had  only  to  visit  two  men  who 
“  held  out,  the  others  having  signed  for  the  man  that  Harrington  had  sent  round 
“  during  the  day.  Mr.  Sweeney  was  elected.  He  was  Vice-President  of  the 
“  League  in  Castleisland.  I  and  one  of  the  men  Thomas  Brennan.” 

I  think  it  is.  I  suppose  it  means  Brosnan,  but  it  is  Brennan  I  think  here. 

( The  Attorney-General.)  I  quite  agree. 

22.683.  ( Sir  0.  Russell.)  Was  there  any  Thomas  Brennan  ?— No,  Brosnan. 

22.684.  “Called  on  Harrington  in  Tralee  for  our  pay.  He  said  he  had  not  got  it 
“  then,  but  would  send  it  to  us  in  a  week  or  two.” 

Is  that  true? — No,  that  is  not  what  he  said. 

22.685.  That  is  not  correct  ? — It  is  not  correct.  He  said  that  it  was  a  shame  for 
us,  and  to  be  off  and  that  he  had  not  it  anyway. 

22.686.  He  was  ashamed  of  you  and  to  be  off. 

“  On  the  following  Sunday  a  young  man  whom  we  did  not  know  called  on  us 
“  in  Castleisland  and  cautioned  us  not  to  annoy  Mr.  Harrington  any  more. 

“  ‘  The  boys  ’  were  an  inner  circle  of  the  Land  League.  No  one  was  admitted 
“  to  it  except  he  had  first  joined  the  League.  The  way  in  which  outrages  were 
“  originated  was  as  follows  : — After  the  geueral  meeting  of  tho  branch,  the  coin- 
“  mittee  retired  to  another  room.  The  captains  of  ‘  the  Boys  ’  remained  hanging 
“  about  tho  place.” 

How  doe3  it  come  that  there  is  no  statement  here  of  the  71.  which  you  say  was  given  to 
you  ? — I  don’t  know. 

22,686a.  You  and  Brosnan.  How  does  that  happen  ? — 1  don’t  know.  I  told  you 
at  the  start  that  those  statements  were  not  the  same. 

22.687.  I  wish  to  know,  first  of  all,  do  you  swear  you  told  Mr.  Walker  in  Dublin 
that  you  had  received  71.,  you  and  Brosnan  between  you  ? — Do  1  swear  did  I  tell  that 
to  Mr.  Walker,  is  it ;  is  that  what  you  are  asking  me  ? 

22.688.  That  is  my  question  ? — 1  do. 
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22.689.  In  Dublin  ? — I  told  him  so,  in  Dublin. 

22.690.  Where  was  your  evidence  taken  ? — In  an  office. 

22.691.  In  Eden  Quay? — No,  in  Grafton  Street. 

22.692.  At  the  office  of  the  Loyal  and  Patriotic  Union  ? — Yes. 

22.693.  Who  were  present  at  the  time  you  gave  your  evidence  besides  Mr.  Walker ? 
— -Well,  another  gentleman. 

22.694.  Who  ? — I  don’t  know. 

22.695.  (Sir  C  Bussell  ( reading ) )  : — 

,  The  captains  of  the  Boys  remained  hanging  about  the  place.  After  some 
time  the  committee  would  come  out  and  speak  to  the  captains,  who  then  came 
“  and  told  us  what  they  were  directed  to  do. 

Prom  Mai  ch  1881  on  I  avoided  on  various  pretexts  taking  any  further  part 
m  raids,  and  in  June  1882  I  went  to  America,  where  I  stayed  till  December  of 
the  same  year.  I  joined  the  Castleisland  branch  on  my  return  as  an  ordinary 
member.  But  I  did  not  take  any  interest  in  the  proceedings.  In  1885  a 
branch  of  the  League  was  started  at  Currow,  of  which  I  was  secretary.  It  was 
often  suggested  that  an  inner  circle  of  4  Boys  should  be  formed  in  connexion 
with  it.  I  opposed  the  idea.  The  branch  existed  only  for  about  six  weeks  as 
“  an  active  body. 

“  The  Sunday  preceding  the  date  on  which  Culloty  was  shot  his  action  in 
accompanying  the  bailiffs  to  point  out  the  houses  of  three  men  who  were  to 
“  be  served  with  writs  was  discussed  at  the  general  meeting  of  the  Castleisland 
“  branch.  The  committee  retired  to  their  room,  accompanied  by  Father 
“  O’Callaghan.  On  coming  out  again  Father  O’Callaghan  said  Culloty  was  an 
“  man>  t]iat  everybody  knew  it,  and  that  he  would  soon  be  uglier,  and  that 
‘‘  Brosnan  would  soon  have  satisfaction.” 

]N  ow,  what  other  mistakes  are  there  in  that  statement  ;  what  were  the  mistakes  in  this 
statement  ? — Well,  wherever  a  mistake  was  I  told  you  it. 

22.696.  W hat  are  the  false  statements,  if  any,  in  what  I  have  read  out  to  you? _ I 

do  not  think  there  is  any.  J 

22.697.  Well,  is  there  any  ?  There  is  not  any  direct  false  statement,  but - 

22.698.  But  what?  But  there  are  paragraphs  that  are  not  worded  the  same  way. 

22.699.  Is  there  any  substantial  difference  between  the  account  that  you  gave  to 
Mr.  Walker  at  the  Loyal  and  Patriotic  Union  offices?— Not  in  that  statement. 

22.700.  Listen — and  the  statement  which  I  have  read  to  you  ? _ No. 

22.701.  There  is  no  substantial  difference? — I  think  not. 

22.702.  Then  what  did  you  mean  by  saying  as  you  did  early  in  my  cross-examination 
that  this  statement  was  not  correct? — Well,  I  think  it  is  not. 

22.703.  In  what  respects  ?— Well,  it  is  better  than  1  thought  it  was.  I  did  not  think 
it  was  so  good. 

22,/ 04.  Oh,  it  is  better  than  you  thought  it  was.  \  ou  did.  not  think  it  was  so  good. 
Well,  but  you  read  it  this  morning  ?— I  did  it  careless.  I  did  not  read  at  all,  I  believe. 

22.705.  It  was  brought  to  you  this  morning  by  Mr.  Walker  ? — Yes. 

22.706.  Who  told  you  to  read  it  over? — Yes. 

22.707.  Who  told  you  you  were  going  to  be  examined  to-day  ?— Yes. 

22, 70S.  Was  he  there  when  you  read  it  over? — No. 

22.709.  Did  you  tell  him  there  was  anything  wrong  in  it  ? — No,  I  did  not. 

22,710;  Is  there  anything  wrong  in  it  ? — Well,  I  think  not. 

^^dlL  4  hen  I  am  to  take  it  that  this  is  substantially  the  statement  in  every 
substantial  particular  that  you  made  in  Dublin— aye  or  no  ?— Well,  as  far  as  it  cr0es 
it  is.  6 

22,712.  Is  there  anything  in  that  statement  which  you  did  not  say  ? — I  think  not. 

22,7  lu.  Is  there  anything  that  you  did  say  which  is  not  in  the  statement  that  is 
material  ? — I  think  I  said  there  is  not  anything  about  the  secretaryship  of  the  Currow 
branch  in  that,  is  there. 

22.714.  Very  well ;  we  will  see? — That  is  in  some  statement,  and  I  think  it  is  not  in 
that. 

22.715.  Vou  mean  that  you  acted  as  assistant  secretary  ? — Yes. 

22.710.  Is  there  any  other  statement  that  you  made  on  any  material  point  that  is 
not  in  this  statement  \ — No,  I  do  not  remember  that  there  is. 
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( Sir  C.  Bussell.)  My  Lord,  I  now  renew  my  application  to  further  cross-examine 
this  witness. 

( The  President.)  It  stands  thus.  If  I  am  to  take  it  that  you  have  cross-examined 
now  as  far  as  you  are  able  to  do  upon  the  instructions  you  have  received. 

( Sir  C.  Russell.)  I  have  not  one  word  of  instructions.  I  never  heard  of  the  man’s 
name  before  so  far  as  I  am  aware. 

(The\jPresi(lent.)  Then  it  appears  to  me  if  you  hereafter  come  and  say  there  is  some¬ 
thing  which  you  desire  to  cross-examine  him  upon  which  you  had  not  an  opportunity 
of  doing  to-day,  you  ought  to  be  heard. 

( Sir  C.  Bussell.)  Certainly.  One  word  before  your  Lordships  adjourn. 

22.717.  Where  did  you  live  in  America? — Where  did  I  live  there? 

22.718.  Do  not  repeat  my  questions,  but  answer? — Well,  ask  me  again  then.  I  did 
not  hear  it. 

22.719.  Why,  you  repeated  it,  Sir.  I  asked  where  did  you  live  in  America? — In  the 
city  of  Indianapolis. 

22.720.  Where  ? — 152,  Milk  Street. 

22.721.  Did  you  live  there  the  whole  of  the  interval  between  leaving  this  country  in 
June  of  1882,  and  returning  to  this  country  in  December  1882  ? — Excepting  10  days 
I  stayed  in  New  York. 

22.722.  Where  did  you  stay  in  New  York  ? — 16  or  17,  Albany  Street,  I  do  not 
remember  which. 

22.723.  16  or  17  ? — Yes,  or  16£,  Albany  Street,  New  York. 

22.724.  What  was  your  business  in  America  ? — In  a  freight  house,  as  a  freight 
handler. 

22.725.  You  mean  as  a  flour  sack  handler  ? — General  freight  handler,  like  the  rail¬ 
road  porters  here. 

22.726.  AY ere  you  with  a  railway  company? — Yes, 

22.727.  At  Indianapolis  ? — Yes. 

22.728.  In  the  employment  of  the  railway  company? — Yes. 

22.729.  For  that  period,  excepting  10  days? — Yes. 

[. Adjourned  for  a  short  time .] 


(Mr.  Loclcwood.)  At  the  present  moment  I  do  not  see  my  friend  Mr.  Reid  here.  1 
know  he  wishes  to  say  something  with  regard  to  this,  and  he  will  be  here  in  a 
moment. 

(The  Attorney* General.)  Just  to  occupy  the  time  till  Mr.  Reid  comes,  we  should  like 
to  know  what  counsel  appears  for  Mr.  Harrington.  I  understood  Mr.  Lockwood 
appeared  for  all  the  others  but  Mr.  Parnell. 

(Mr.  Loclcwood.)  I  do  not  know  how  my  friend  knew  that, 

(The  Attorney -General.)  I  say  I  understood  that, 

(Mr.  Loclcwood.)  My  friend,  Mr.  Reid,  appears. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  apologise.  Then,  will  you  go  on  first  ? 

(Mr.  Loclcwood.)  At  present  I  have  nothing  to  ask  this  witness.  1  join,  as  far  as  it 
is  necessary  for  me  to  join,  in  the  application  made  by  my  friend  Sir  Charles  Russell. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  Let  us  understand  where  we  are  ;  if  you  take  the  same 
position  you  do  not  wish  to  cross-examine  him  any  further  on  his  present  evidence. 

(Mr.  Loclcwood.)  Exactly,  at  the  present  time.  I  do  not  know  why  my  friend  calls 
upon  me ;  in  the  absence  of  Sir  Charles  Russell  I  repeat  what  Sir  Charles  Russell 
said. 

(The  President.)  I  have  only  to  repeat  what  I  said  to  Sir  Charles  Russell.  I  take 
your  word  for  it  that  you  are  not  in  a  position  to  cross-examine  him  further  than  Sir 
Charles  has  done,  and  if  you  make  an  application  to  cross-examine  him  hereafter  it  will 
be  on  some  matter  you  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  dealing  with  now. 

(Mr.  Loclcwood.)  If  necessary,  I  will  repeat  what  Sir  Charles  Russell  has  already 
said,  and  I  do  repeat  it.  I  havo  no  instructions  whatever  as  to  this  witness. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Reid.)  As  I  specially  represent  Mr.  Harrington,  I  consider  that  I  have 
got  a  peculiar  and  special  grievance.  I  submit  that  this  matter  ought  to  have  been 
put  in  the  particulars,  because  if  there  is  any  me ining  in  particulars  this  is  a  matter 
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which  ought  to  be  put  in.  Under  these  oiroumstances  I  ask  your  Lordship’s  permission 
to  defer  the  cross-examination.  ^ 

{The  Attorney-General.)  With  great  deference,  the  allegations  and  charges  were  in 
the  particulars.  No  particulars  could  either  have  the  person’s  name  in,  or  that  they 
were  witnesses  to  a  particular  fact.  This  has  been  referred  to  more  than  once.  The 
evidence  the  witness  has  given  is  in  support  of  the  general  allegations. 

{The  President.)  Then,  Mr.  Reid,  may  I  take  it  that  you  do  not  desire  to  add  any* 
thing  to  the  cross-examination  of  Sir  Charles  Russell  ?  ,  3 

{Mr.  B.  T.  Reid.)  There  are  some  matters  that  I  should  like  to  ask,  but  of  oourse  I 
would  prefer  postponing  them  and  asking  them  altogether. 

{The  Attorney- General.)  I  think  the  extent  to  which  you  wish  to  ask  you  ou^ht  to 
ask  now.  J  5 

{Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  That  is  for  my  Lords  to  say. 

{The  President.)  I  put  it  to  you  as  I  did  to  Sir  Charles  Russell.  I  think  to  the 
extent  that  you  are  instructed,  you  ought  to  cross-examine  now.  Then  if  you  tell  us 

when  you  get  to  the  end  of  what  you  can  put,  upon  your  present  instructions,  it  can 
stand  over. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  My  instructions  are,  that  the  thing  is  a  fabrication  as  far  as 
Mr.  Harrington  is  concerned. 

(The  President.)  That  is  a  compendious  way  of  putting  it. 

{The  Attorney -General.)  If  it  is  a  fabrication  you  can  cross-examine  him. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  I  will  ask  3  few  questions,  if  your  Lordships  think  proper  under 
those  circumstances.  r  r 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  R.  T.  Reid. 

22,780.  You  said,  I  think,  that  you  gave  a  statement  to  the  police  ? 

(The  President.)  Mr.  Reid.  I  do  not  think  you  ought  to  be  pressed  on  this  matter, 
and  if  you  strongly  desire  it  should  stand  over  altogether,  I  think  it  ought  to. 

(Air.  R.  T.  Reid.)  I  do  earnestly  desire.  I  am  obliged  to  your  Lordships. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  Probably  my  friend  would  indicate  that  so  far  as  general 
cross-examination  (anything  which  did  not  depend  upon  special  information,  which  of 
course  I  understand  your  Lordships  have  given  permission  for)  he  will  cross-examine 
upon  to-morrow  morning. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  Will  you  allow  me  to  put  my  point.  The  solicitor  who  is 
instructing  me  is  residing  in  London.  The  charge  is  a  direct  instigation  to  outrage  of 
a  very  serious  character.  Kerry  is  at  least  a  day’s  post  or  two  days. 

(The  President.)  I  think  it  must  stand  ;  that  would  not  be  giving  sufficient  time. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  My  observation  only  went  so  far  as  Mr.  Harrington  was 
concerned,  who  is  present  and  with  whom  communication  could  of  course  be  made 
by  Mr.  Reid — the  special  matter  mentioned  by  Mr.  Reid  himself  is  different. 

(The  President.)  Of  course  I  had  that  fact  in  my  mind  when  I  spoke  of  the  means  of 
information  that  exist  at  present.  Mr.  Harrington  is  of  course  there  and  could  give 
you  information,  but  1  think  it  would  be  inconvenient  as  we  are  of  opinion  that 
Mr.  Reid  is  entitled  to  a  delay  to  split  the  cross-examination  into  two  parts,  and  there¬ 
fore  it  may  stand  over  for  that  which  is  called  a  reasonable  time. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  Which  is  the  most  uncertain  time. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  Do  you  cross-examine  Mr.  Davitt. 

(Mr.  Davitt.)  I  suppose  I  may  make  the  same  application,  my  Lords. 

(The  President.)  Yes,  but  I  say  to  you,  Mr.  Davitt,  of  whom  I  must  say,  that  you 
have  never  wasted  a  moment’s  time — that  it  does  not  apply  to  you  personally.  I  do 
not  know  what  you  have  specially  in  your  mind,  but  it  appears  to  me  that  you  might 
safely  leave  it  to  those  whp  are  personally  concerned. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Biggar. 

22.731.  Your  answer,  I  think,  was  that  the  reduction  spoken  of  in  the  Land  League 
was  15  to  20  per  cent.  ? — Yes,  and  more  sometimes. 

22.732.  dkat  is  not  what  you  swore  before — you  did  not  say  anything  about  “  more 
in  your  former  evidence.  Do  you  know  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  the  reductions  in  the 
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Land  Court  have  exceeded  15  or  20  per  cent,  in  the  general  way  where  judicial  rents 
have  been  fixed  in  that  neighbourhood  ? — They  average  about  20,  I  think,  in  that 
neighbourhood. 


Re-examined  by  the  Attorney- General. 

22.733.  You  wrote  that  letter  in  November  last  to  the  Secretary  of  the  League, 
with  the  statement  therein  contained.  You  have  been  asked  by  Sir  Charles  Russell 
whether  you  have  been  promised  any  money  or  expected  any  money.  Have  you  ever 
asked  for  any  money  beyond  your  expenses  ? — No. 

22.734.  Or  had  any  promise,  direct  or  indirect,  of  any  returns  for  giving  your 
evidence  ? — No,  I  did  not  even  ask  my  expenses,  but  I  understood  the  expenses  would 
be  given. 

22.735.  Just  look  at  this  other  statement,  which  is  your  statement.  Turn  the  pages 
over — do  you  see  every  page  of  it  signed  by  you?  (This  is  the  Dublin  statement, 
my  Lords,' '  to  which  I  referred.)  You  will  see  your  name  at  the  bottom  of  it,  I  think. 
Is  that  the  statement  that  you  signed  in  Dublin  ( handing  same  to  witness)  ? — It  is. 

22.736.  Just  one  moment  before  I  read  it — will  Mr.  Walker  stand  up.  (Mr.  Walker 
stood  up  in  Court.)  Did  you  give  that  statement  to  that  gentleman,  Mr.  Walker? — I 
did. 

22.737.  I  do  not  know  whether  your  Lordships  wish  to  follow  the  other  one.  I  had 
better  read  it  perhaps  straight  through,  it  supplies  certain  matters  to  which  this  witness 
refers  and  is  the  statement  taken  in  Dublin.  The  other  one  was  a  copy  made  for  us. 

(The  President.)  Is  there  anything  in  it? 

(The  Attorney-General.)  May  I  be  trusted  to  supplement  it — it  all  can  go  on  the  notes. 
On  the  second  page  is  the  first  thing  I  notice,  “  Labourers  and  young  men  gave  what 
“  they  could,  from  a  shilling  up ;  I  paid  2s.  or  2s.  6d.”  That  is  not  the  statement 
that  was  read  by  Sir  Charles. 

(The  President.)  The  most  important  part  is  about  the  seven  pounds. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  I  was  only  taking  it  in  the  order  that  it  came.  If  your 
Lordship  will  pardon  me,  I  will  go  to  it  at  once.  I  have  not  the  least  wish  not  to  go 
to  it  at  once.  There  is  one  point  about  joining  the  Boys ;  your  Lordship  will  remember 
the  passage  about  being  a  soldier  of  Parnell’s. 

(The  President.)  Yes. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  “I  was  informed  some  were  sworn  in  but  I  was  not.  I 
understood  they  were  more  particular  at  first  as  to  swearing  them  in,  but  afterwards 
dropped  this  merely  satisfying  themselves  as  to  a  man’s  connexions.  I  was  simply 
taken  into  a  room  where  there  was  no  one  but  the  secretary,  Timothy  Horan,  now  dead, 
by  John  O’Connor  of  Gurtglass  and  George  Twiss  of  Cool.  Then  on  the  fifth  page 
«*  about  15  were  armed  with  either  gun  or  revolver.  Timothy  Horan  paid  me  6s.  for 
“  this.  He  paid  nine  or  ten  others  the  same  amount  in  my  presence.  Twiss  was  the 
“  captain  on  this  occasion.  After  this  I  remember  getting  a  revolver  from  Timothy 
“  Horan.  I  went  into  him  with  two  or  three  others— John  O’Connor,  George  Twiss, 
“  and  Thomas  Burke.  They  said  to  Horan  This  fellow  hasn’t  any  yet.  We  can’t 
“  give  it  to  him  and  he  would  want  it  up  there.  Horan  then  said,  ‘  In  that  case  I  will 
“  ‘  give  you  one,  though  I  don’t  wish  to.’  He  then  went  upstairs  and  brought  down 
“  a  revolver  which  he  gave  to  George  Twiss.  Twiss  then  and  there  handed  it  to 
“  me.  On  the  way  down  Twiss  gave  me  40  or  50  rounds  of  ammunition.”  That 
comes  just  after  the  expedition  to  Horan’s  house.  He  said  ho  was  not  armed,  if 
your  Lordships  remember,  at  the  time  of  going  to  Mrs.  Horan’s.  Then  on  the 
point  to  which  your  Lordship  directed  my  attention.  I  will  read  how  it  comes  in  : — 
“  McSweeney  was  elected.  He  was  vice-president  at  the  League  in  Castleisland. 
“  I  and  another  of  the  boys  who  had  gone  round,  viz.,  Thomas  Brosnan,  called 
“  on  Timothy  Harrington  in  Tralee  for  our  pay.  He  said  he  had  not  got  it 
“  then,  but  would  send  it  to  us  in  a  week  or  two.  The  following  Sunday,  a  young 
“  man,  whom  we  did  not  know,  called  on  us  in  Castleisland  and  paid  us  seven  pounds, 
“  and  he  cautioned  us  not  to  annoy  Mr.  Harrington  any  more.  The  Boys  were  an 
“  inner  circle,”  and  so  on  as  in  the  statement.  And  then,  my  Lords,  I  must  read  the 
last  passage,  because  it  is  in  this  statement  and  not  not  in  that  copy  which  Sir  Charles 
had  handed  to  the  man.  “  During  the  tiino  I  was  secretary  of  the  Currow  Branch, 
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an  application  was  made  from  tlie  branch  to  the  central  branch  in  Dublin,  for  a 
grant  for  three  evicted  tenants,  namely,  Mrs.  Russell,  a  widow  on  Mr.  Coltsman’s 
“  estate,  Mary  Butler,  a  tenant  on  Mr.  R.  Meredith’s  estate,  and  Michael  Reardon,  a 
tenant  on  the  estate  of  Hawtrey  Andrews,  and  others.  Mr.  Harrington,  the  secretary 
of  the  central  office,  replied  on  official  note  paper,  saying  ‘the  district  was  too 
‘disturbed,  and  they  must  refuse  the  grant.’  By  the  same  post  in  a  separate 
envelope  on  plain  paper  I  received  another  letter  from  Mr.  Timothy  Harrington, 
marked  ‘  private,”  in  which  he  said  his  real  reason  for  refusing  the  grant  was  that 
the  district  was  too  quiet,  and  that  dull  as  it  was,  if  there  were  only  six  or  eight 
“  &°°d  fellows  in  the  place,  they  could  set  it  in  a  blaze.  He  said,  of  course  I  would 
understand  I  was  not  to  read  this  letter  to  Bather  Fitzgerald  or  the  other  lethargic 
members  of  the  branch.  Father  Fitzgerald  was  president.  The  district  was  then 
very  quiet.  I  have  not  these  letters.”  Then  follows  the  passage  about  Cullotty 
being  shot,  and  Father  O’Callaghan  saying  he  was  an  ugly  man.  Probably  your 
Lordships  would  think  it  better  that  the  complete  statement  should  be  put  on  the  notes, 
so  that  it  can  be  referred  to  by  anybody. 

[The  document  was  handed  in  and  was  as  fallows']  : 

“  The  Special  Commission  Act,  1888. 

“  I,  Thomas  O’Connor,  of  Inchincummer,  Scartaglin,  in  the  county  of  Kerry 
in  Ireland,  aged  30  years,  make  oath  and  say  as  follows  : — I  am  the  son  of  John 
O’Connor  of  Inchincummer  aforesaid,  who  is  a  farmer,  and  with  whom  I  live. 
“  I  am  unmarried.  1  remember  Saturday  10th  October  1880.  I  was  present  at 
“  an  open  air  demonstration  held  on  that  date  in  the  town  of  Castleisland, 
“  county  Kerry,  at  which  Messrs.  Arthur  O’Connor,  M.P.,  and  Joseph  S.  Biggar,’ 
M.P.,  attended,  and  spoke.  They  on  that  occasion  formally  declared  the 
Castleisland  branch  of  the  Land  League  to  be  established.  There  was  no 
branch  of  the  League  there  before.  Meetings  of  the  branch  were  held  at  a 
house  in  the  main  street  of  Castleisland  on  the  following  and  subsequent 
Sundays,  for  the  purpose  of  enrolling  members  and  receiving  subscriptions. 
“  ^o  other  business  of  any  importance  beyond  the  appointment  of  officers  was 
“  transacted  for  about  a  month.  I  joined  the  branch  the  first  or  second  Sunday 
after  the  demonstration  above  alluded  to.  The  subscription  for  farmers  were 
assessed  at  3d.  in  the  £  on  their  valuation.  Labourers  and  young  men 
gave  what  they  could,  from  one  shilling  up.  I  paid  2 s.  or  2s.  6d.  When 
“  the  branch  got  fairly  started  (about  the  middle  of  November),  the  first 
“  business  was  deciding  what  reductions  in  rent  should  be  demanded  from 
“  landlords.  When  the  reductions  on  any  particular  estate  was  settled  on 
the  tenants  were  pledged  to  act  in  a  body  in  paying  the  rent  and  insisting  on  a 
“  reduction.  This  went  on  for  a  little  while,  but  it  was  found  tenants  did  not 
“  hold  together,  some  going  and  paying  their  rent  independent  of  the  main  body, 
“  and  the  demands  for  reductions  were  therefore  not  successful.  The  conduct  of 
“  those  who  paid  behind  backs  was  discussed  at  the  weekly  meetings  and  they 
“  were  spoken  of  as  ‘  vile  things  not  fit  to  walk  the  ground  ’  and  should  be  banished 
“  as  St.  Patrick  banished  the  serpents.  I  was  aware,  and  it  was  generally  under- 
“  stood  and  known,  that  there  was  an  inner  body  spoken  of  among  the  branch 
“  generally  as  ‘  the  Boys.’  Those  who  paid  their  rents  now  began  to  be 
“  denounced  by  name  in  resolutions.  Within  the  next  week  or  perhaps  fortnight 
“  after  the  resolutions  were  passed  their  houses  were  entered  by  bodies  of 
“  armed  men  at  night,  who  either  beat  them  with  sticks  or  guns,  and  made  them 
go  on  their  knees  and  swear  not  to  pay  their  rent  except  as  had  been 
“  arranged.  I  remember  Hugh  O’Connor  of  Coolnageereh,  tenant  of  Mr.  H. 

“  A.  Hetbert  of  Muckross,  two  men  named  Flynn  and  Cool,  tenants  of,  I 
“  think,  Lord  Ventry  being  so  visited  !  All  these  raids  did  not  appear  in  the 
“  police  reports  or  in  the  newspapers,  or  unless  the  police  heard  of  the  matter  by 
“  accident  the  people  were  afraid  to  tell,  they  being  sworn  not  to  do  so,  and  being 
“  told  that  informing  the  police  would  incur  another  visit  with  severer  chastise- 
“  ment.  I  was  invited  to  join  the  Boys  in  December  1880.  For  some  time 
“  previously  some  of  the  Boys  had  been  speaking  to  me  and  telling  me  what  a 
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“  proud  thing  it  was  to  be  a  soldier  of  Parnell’s,  and  of  Ireland,  and  what  a  nice 
“  thing  it  was  to  be  getting  pay  for  doing  next  to  nothing.  I  was  informed  some 
“  were  sworn  in,  but  I  was  not.  I  understood  they  were  more  particular  at  first 
“  as  to  swearing  them  in,  but  afterwards  dropped  this  merely  satisfying  them- 
“  selves  as  to  a  man’s  connexions.  I  was  simply  taken  into  a  room  where  there 
“  was  no  one  but  the  secretary,  Timothy  Horan,  now  dead,  by  John  O’Connor,  of 
“  Gurtglass,  and  George  Twiss,  of  Cool.  Twiss  said  to  the  secretary,  ‘  Tim,  this 
“  ‘  fellow  is  all  right,  and  we  need  him  in  his  listrict;  there  is  no  one  there  as  yet.’ 
“  The  secretary  said  in  reply,  ‘  All  righr.’  We  then  left.  The  first  expedition  I 
“  Was  engaged  in  was  reinstating  Mrs.  Horan,  of  Mullan,  or  Ardraville,  in  a  farm 
“  from  which  she  had  been  evicted  by  Sir  Maurice  O’Connell,  and  which  had  been 
“  taken  by  a  man  named  Edmund  Browne.  What  we  did  was  fetch  Mrs. 
<•  Horan  from  where  she  was  living  back  to  her  own  house,  with  some  furniture, 
“  break  open  the  door,  and  make  a  fire.  She  was  warned  at  her  peril  not  to 
“  leave  again  except  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  There  were  between  30  and  40 
“  engaged  in  this.  Many  of  them  I  did  not  know.  About  15  were  armed  with 
“  either  gun  or  revolvers.  Timothy  Horan  paid  me  6s.  for  this.  He  paid  9  or 
“  10  others  the  same  amount  in  my  presence.  Twiss  was  the  captain  on  this 
“  occasion.  After  this  I  remember  getting  a  revolver  from  Timothy  Horan.  I 
“  went  in  to  him  with  two  or  three  others — John  O’Connor,  George  Twiss,  and 
“  Thomas  Burke.  They  said  to  Horan,  ‘This  fellow  hasn’t  anything  yet.  We 
“  ‘  can’t  give  it  to  him,  and  he  would  want  it  up  there.’  Horan  then  said,  ‘  In 
“  ‘  that  case  I  will  give  you  all,  though  I  don’t  wish  to.’  He  then  went  upstairs 
“  and  brought  down  a  revolver,  which  he  gave  to  George  Twiss.  Twiss  then 
“  and  there  handed  it  to  me.  On  the  way  down  Twiss  gave  me  40  or  50  rounds 
“  of  ammunition.  Another  expedition  I  remember  being  engaged  in  shortly  after 
“  this,  was  warning  the  tenants  on  Mr.  Richard  Meredith’s  estate  not  to  pay  their 
“  rent  except  at  Griffith’s  valuation.  There  were  15  of  us  engaged  in  this 
“  expedition.  We  were  all  armed  with  guns  and  bayonets  or  revolvers,  and 
“  disguised.  We  did  no  bodily  harm  on  this  occasion,  merely  breaking  open  the 
“  doors  of  those  who  did  not  admit  us  at  once,  and  firing  shots  by  way  of  terrorising 
“  them.  The  captain  on  this  occasion  was  Thomas  Bourke.  I  got  2s.  8 d.  on  this 
“  occasion  from  Horan,  and  about  a  week  afterwards  15s.  This  raid  was  some  time 
“  in  the  spring  of  1881.  About  this  time,  namely,  in  or  about  March  1881,  Mr. 
“  Timothy  Harrington  came  to  Killeenterna  or  Currow  and  went  among  the 
“  people  at  mass  and  told  them  he  wanted  them  to  return  an  advanced  Land 
Leaguer  to  represent  the  parish  in  the  Killarney  Board  of  Guardians.  After 
“  mass  he  made  a  public  speech  .  .  telling  them  it  was  a  shame  to  have  the 

“  landlord’s  strapper  and  lickplate  representing  them.  The  person  referred  to 
“  was  Mr.  Richard  Bourke,  an  agent  or  under-agent  of  Mr.  Richard  Meredith. 
“  He  denounced  anyone  who  would  vote  for  Mr.  Burke.  Someone  in  the 
“  crowd  called  for  cheers  for  Burke,  which  were  heartily  responded  to.  Mr. 
“  Burke  then  spoke,  and  Harrington  then  spoke  again.  Mr.  Harrington  when  the 
“  meeting  was  over,  spoke  to  me  and  two  or  three  others,  and  said  he  was  afraid 
“  Burke  would  be  elected.  We  said  we  thought  so,  and  he  said  he  would  not 
“  wish  it  for  200L  Harrington  then  said  there  was  only  one  way  for 
“  it,  that  was  for  three  or  four  of  us  to  go  round  to  the  people  at 
“  night,  and  get  them  to  sign  the  votes  for  his  man,  viz.,  Jeremiah  McSweeney, 
“  and  that  those  who  would  not  sign  we  were  not  to  spare  but  we  were 
“  not  to  kill  any  of  them  dead.  He  told  us  we  could  name  our  own 
“  hire.  He  told  us  to  come  to  Castleisland  and  he  would  send  two  or  three 
“  more  from  that  town  to  assist  us.  He  warned  us  to  keep  sober,  lest  we  should 
“  do  something  foolish.  We  canvassed  as  directed  but  had  no  need  for  resorting 
“  to  violence.  We  were  armod  with  revolvers.  We  had  only  to  visit  two  men 
“  who  held  out,  the  others  having  signed  for  the  men  that  Harrington  had  sent 
“  round  during  the  day.  The  men  who  went  round  during  the  day  told  tho 
“  people  on  whom  they  called  that  they  must  put  in  the  League  s  man,  and  that 
“  if  they  did  not  sign  they  might  expect  a  visit  from  Castleisland,  meaning  tho 
“  Boys.  I  heard  one  man,  Joseph  Murphy,  tell  the  people  this.  1  went  with  him 
“  to  several  houses  ;  McSweeney  was  elected.  Ho  was  vice-president  of  the  League 
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in  Castleisland,  I  and  another  of  the  Boys  who  had  gone  round,  viz.,  Thomas 
Brosnan,  called  on  Timothy  Harrington  in  Tralee  for  our  pay.  He  said  he 
had  not  got  it  then  but  would  send  it  to  U3  in  a  week  or  two.  The  following 
“  Sunday  a  young  man  whom  we  did  not  know  called  on  us  in  Castleisland  and 
paid  us  seven  pounds  and  he  cautioned  us  not  to  annoy  Mr.  Harrington  any  more. 
“  Bo7s  were  an  inner  circle  of  the  Land  League.  No  one  was  admitted  to  this 
inner  circle  unless  he  had  first  joined  the  League.  The  ‘  Boys  ’  were  the  same, 
body  as  came  afterwards  to  be  known  in  public  as  4  moonlighters.’  The  way 
in  which  outrages  were  got  up  was  as  follows  : — After  the  general  branch 
meeting  the  committee  retired  to  another  room.  The  captains  of  the  Boys 
remained  hanging  about  the  place.  After  some  time  the  committee  would 
come  out  and  speak  to  the  captains,  who  then  came  and  told  us  what  they  were 
directed  to  do.  From  March  1881  I  avoided  taking  any  further  part  in  raids, 
44  making  different  excuses  when  asked  to  join,  and  in  June  1882  I  went  to 
America,  where  I  stayed  till  December  of  the  same  year.  I  rejoined  the  Castle¬ 
island  branch  on  my  return  as  an  ordinary  member,  but  did  not  take  much 
interest  in  the  proceedings.  In  1885  a  branch  of  the  League  was  started  at 
Currow,  of  which  I  was  secretary.  It  was  often  suggested  that  an  inner  circle 
of  4  Boys  ’  should  be  formed  in  connexion  with  it.  I  opposed  this.  The 
branch  lasted  only  about  six  months  as  a  working  body.  During  the  time 

I  was  secretary  of  the  Currow  Branch  an  application  was  made  from 

the  branch  to  the  Central  Branch  in  Dublin  for  a  grant  for  three  evicted 
tenants,  namely,  Mrs.  Russell,  a  widow  on  Mrs.  Coltsman’s  estate,  Mary  Butler, 
a  tenant  on  the  estate  of  Hawtrey  Andrews,  and  others.  Mr.  Harrington, 
“  the  secretary  of  the  Central  Office,  replied  on  official  notepaper,  saying  the 
district  was  too  disturbed,  and  they  must  refuse  the  grant.  By  the  same  post 
‘‘in  a  separate  envelope,  on  plain  paper,  I  received  another  letter,  from 
44  Mr.  Timothy  Harrington,  marked  4  private,’  in  which  he  said  his  real  reason  for 
44  refusing  the  grant  was,  that  the  district  was  too  quiet,  and  that,  dull  as  it  was, 
44  if  there  were  only  six  or  eight  good  fellows  in  the  place  they  could  set  it  in  a 
blaze.  He  said  of  course  I  would  understand  I  was  not  to  read  this  letter  to 

Father  Fitzgerald  or  the  other  lethargic  members  of  the  branch.  Father 

“  Fitzgerald  was  President.  The  district  was  then  very  quiet.  I  have  not  these 
letters.  I  remember  John  Culloty  being  shot  in  April  1882.  I  was  at  the 
44  meeting  of  the  Land  League  branch  in  Castleisland  when  his  action  in 
44  accompanying  the  bailiffs  to  point  out  the  houses  of  three  men  who  were  to  be 
served  with  writs  was  discussed.  In  the  course  of  the  proceedings  the 
44  committee  retired  to  another  room.  On  coming  out  again,  Father  O’Callaghan, 
44  one  of  the  committee,  said  to  the  meeting  that  Culloty  was  an  ugly  man,  that 
44  everybody  knew  it,  and  that  he  would  soon  be  uglier,  and  that  Brosnan  would 
44  soon  have  satisfaction.” 

44  Thomas  Connor.” 

22.738.  (The  Attorney- General.)  In  that  statement  that  I  read,  and  in  the  statement 
that  Sir  Charles  Russell  read,  you  referred  to  a  man,  Thomas  Brosnan,  the  man  that 
went  round  to  the  voters  with  you  that  night  ? — Yes. 

22.739.  Where  was  his  address  ?  Where  did  he  live  at  this  time? — Ballybeg,  near 
Killintiera. 

22.740.  Is  that  in  the  same  parish? — Yes. 

22.741.  Is  he  there  still? — No,  I  think  not. 

22.742.  Do  you  know  where  he  is  now? — I  ^should  think  he  is  in  America,  New 
York,  I  think,  may  be. 

Kate  Fitzgerald  sworn  ;  examined  by  Sir  H.  James. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  This  is  the  mother  of  the  witness  we  called  in  Hegarty’s  case,  when 
we  broke  off.  I  will  take  it  very  shortly,  with  your  Lordships’  permission. 

22.743.  You  are  the  mother  of  Helen  Fitzgerald  ? — I  am. 

22.744.  She  lived  with  you  ? — Yes. 

22.745.  Before  June  1881  did  you  deal  with  Mr.  Hegarty  ? — Yes. 

22.746.  In  Millstreet  ? — Yes. 
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22.747.  I  will  give  you  the  date  of  the  10th  of  June  1881  ;  did  some  men  come  to 
your  house  at  night  ? — Yes. 

( The  President.)  There  was  no  cross-examination  about  this? 

( Sir  E.  James.)  I  do  not  think  there  was. 

22.748.  I  believe  the  men  broke  open  the  door,  and  did  they  swear  you  ? — Yes. 

22.749.  What  did  they  swear  you  to  do,  or  not  to  do? — Not  to  have  any  dealings 
with  Mr.  Hegarty. 

22.750.  I  believe  that  you  did  go  on  dealing  with  Mr.  Hegarty  ? — I  am,  every  day. 

22.751.  Did  some  men  come  to  you  a  second  time  three  or  four  months  after  the 
first  time  ? — Yes. 

22.752.  Tell  me  very  shortly  what  did  they  do  to  you.  We  have  heard  about  your 
daughters ;  what  did  they  do  to  you  ? — They  wanted  to  cut  the  hair  off  the  daughters. 

22.753.  That  we  have  heard  of  ;  what  did  they  do  to  yourself? — Well,  I  went  out  to 
prevent  them  cutting  the  hair  off  my  daughters  heads,  and  one  of  them  struck  me  a 
blow  with  a  gun  on  my  forehead  ( pointing  to  her  forehead). 

22.754.  Where  you  have  pointed  out  on  your  head  ? — Yes. 

22.755.  And  I  believe  you  were  a  good  deal  hurt,  and  fell  down  ? — I  did  not  feel  it 
till  the  blood  all  came  down  on  my  dress. 

Daniel  Sweeney  sworn  ;  examined  by  Sir  H.  James. 

22.756.  In  the  year  1881  were  you  a  caretaker  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Hegarty  ? — Yes. 

22.757.  Were  you  in  charge  of  a  farm  at  a  place  called  Kippa  ? — Yes. 

22.758.  In  April  of  this  year?  On  the  17th  of  April  did  some  men  come  to  your 
house  at  night  time  ? — Yes. 

22.759.  How  many  men  ? — Three,  outside  the  door  I  see  them.  I  did  not  see  them 
inside  the  house. 

22,76U.  You  saw  them  outside  ? — Yes. 

22.761.  Was  that  about  one  o’clock  in  the  morning  ? — I  could  not  tell ;  I  had  fallen 
asleep,  but  there  was  a  good  deal  of  the  night  gone  after  11,  I  don’t  know  how  much  ; 
I  was  in  bed,  but  I  was  asleep. 

22.762.  It  was  dark,  and  after  you  had  been  in  bed? — Yes,  I  was  called. 

22.763.  Did  they  call  you  out  of  the  house  ?— The  called  me  by  my  name  to  get 

up. 

22.764.  Did  you  get  up  ? — I  asked  them  what  they  wanted,  and  they  said  if  I  came 
they  would  not  do  anything  to  me. 

22.765.  Did  you  go  outside? — I  did  not,  only  to  the  door  ;  they  said  they  did  not 
want  me  out. 

22.766.  What  did  they  tell  you  to  do,  if  anything  ? — They  told  me  to  leave  it. 

22.767.  To  leave  what  ? — Where  I  was. 

22.768.  Did  they  make  you  take  any  oath? — There  was  about  that  size — a  little  bit 
of  paper,  and  I  told  them  I  had  no  way  of  living  only  with  wages,  and  if  I  left  it  I 
should  go  to  the  workhouse,  and  they  told  me  to  go  to  bed  again  ;  and  I  was  never 
visited  since,  and  I  have  been  there  five  years. 

22.769.  Then  you  had  some  police  there  to  look  after  you,  had  you  not  ? — Yes,  they 
were  there,  I  suppose  ;  not  for  me. 

22.770.  Of  course  not,  but  where  did  they  happen  to  put  the  police  ? — That  was  in 
his  own  farm. 

22.771.  That  is  where  you  were  taking  care  ? — Yes. 

22.772.  When  did  the  police  come  there? — I  think  some  time  about  the  1st  of  May  ; 
I  am  not  sure,  I  think  it  was  in  May. 

22.773.  And  I  think  these  people  came  to  you  on  the  17th  of  April  ? — That  is  the 
time  they  visited  me. 

22.774.  And  the  police  have  been  there  ever  since  ? — They  were  there  whilst  I  was 
there,  and  I  think  they  are  yet  there. 

22.775.  And  they  did  not  visit  you  again  at  night,  did  thoy,  not  after  the  police 
came  ? — No,  never  attempted  me  anywhere  in  the  world  since,  while  I  was  there. 

22.776.  Do  you  know  a  Mr.  John  Murphy,  of  Millstreet,  or  Mr.  Murphy  ? — Yes,  I 
am  with  him  now. 

22.777.  Ho  is  a  gentleman  who  has  some  horses  and  a  van  to  move  furniture  ? — Yes. 

22.778.  Did  you  apply  to  him  ? — I  did,  I  liirod  with  him. 
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22.779.  Were  you  a  caretaker  at  that  time  to  Mr.  Hegarty  ? — I  was,  and  I  am 
now. 

22.780.  Did  Mr.  Murphy  lend  you  his  horses  at  once,  or  tell  you  to  go  and  get 
anything  first  ? — I  hired  them  over  a  month  before — I  left  Mr.  Hegarty  on  the  25th  of 
March — I  came  to  him. 

22.781.  Did  Mr.  Murphy  send  you  anywhere  before  he  would  let  you  have  his 
horses  ? — He  did  not. 

22.782.  Did  you  go  anywhere?— He  did  not  till  I  went  to  his  house  to  carry  away 

the  horses.  J 

22.783.  When  you  went  to  his  house  did  he  send  you  anywhere  then  ?— He  said  : 
Did  I  apply  to  the  League ;  I  said  I  did  not,  because  I  never  was  in  that  before,  and 
knew  nothing  about  it. 

22.784.  I  am  sorry  to  stop  you  for  a  moment.  When  he  told  you  to  apply  to  the 
League  did  you  go  and  get  a  card  from  the  League  ? — I  went,  and  they  asked  me 
whether  I  was  with  Hegarty,  and  they  told  me  to  go  where  I  liked. 

22.785 .  And  then  you  got  Murphy’s  horses  ? — Of  course  I  did,  sir. 

22.786.  Did  you  get  a  card  from  the  League? — I  got  no  cards  from  them  ;  I  got 

liberty  to  go  where  I  liked.  6 

22.787.  Who  gave  you  the  liberty  to  go  where  you  liked  ? — I  swear  I  do  not  know 
anything.  He  was  a  black  man,  I  did  not  know  him. 

22.788.  Was  he  a  Cork  man  ?— I  think  he  belongs  to  Castleisland  way ;  a  black 
looking  man. 

22.789.  Are  there  many  of  them  about  there  ?  Did  you  know  who  he  was?— I  do 
not. 

22.790.  Was  he  a  stranger  ?— Likely  he  was  not,  but  I  was  only  a  caretaker. 

22.791.  What  did  the  black  man  give  you,  if  anything?  Did  he  give  vou  a  card? _ 

No,  he  told  me  I  might  do  what  I  liked. 

22.792.  Did  you  go  then? — Yes. 

22.793.  What  did  you  get? — I  got  a  card. 

22.794.  And  did  you  get  Murphy’s  horses  after  that  ? — I  got  them  a  long  time  before 
it ;  1  got  them  every  day  I  have  wanted  them. 

t  f2’795  Was  it  Mr.  Murphy  who  told  you  to  go  to  the  League  ?— Yes,  at  first;  and 
1  did  not  know  anything  about  it,  and  I  do  not  know  yet  about  it. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Reid. 

22.796.  I  want  to  know,  as  I  understand  you  got  Murphy’s  horses  before  you  saw 
the  black  man,  is  that  true  ? — I  did  not,  sir,  I  did  not  get  them  before  I  saw  him. 

22.797.  You  saw  the  black  man  first,  and  then  got  Mr.  Murphy’s  horses  ? _ Yes. 

22.798.  Where  did  you  see  this  black  man  ? — In  a  house ;  they  call  it  the  League 
room,  but  I  was  never  before  that  inside  it. 

22.799.  What  did  you  go  there  for  ? — I  went  there  to  tell  them  1  was  removing 

22.800.  Murphy  told  you  to  get  a  card,  is  that  so  ? 

•  ( The  President.)  Yes,  he  said  so. 

(Mr.  Reid.)  I  am  sorry,  my  Lord,  we  do  not  hear  what  he  says. 

(The  Witness.)  I  am  a  little  bad  in  this  ear. 

(The  President.)  The  substance  of  what  I  understood  him  to  say,  and  which  you 
would  wish  to  ask  him  about,  was  that  he  applied  to  Murphy,  and  his  expression  was 
that  he  asked  if  he  had  applied  to  the  Land  League ;  then  he  seems  to  have  gone  to 
somebody  and  got  a  card. 

22.801.  (Mr.  Reid.)  You  were  taking  care  of  a  farm,  you  say,  for  Mr.  Hegarty  ?— 
Yes. 

22.802.  When  this  attack  was  made  on  your  house  ? — It  was  on  Hegartv’s  house 

not  mine.  b  J  * 

22.803.  Was  the  farm  a  farm  from  which  anyone  had  been  evicted? _ I  do  not 

understand. 

22.804.  The  farm  which  you  were  taking  care  of  at  Kippa,  was  that  a  farm  from 
winch  anyone  had  been  evicted  ?— No,  not  anything  like  it;  they  were  good  neighbours 
round  me  as  I  ever  had  anywhere,  and  they  are  there  at  this  moment. 

22.805.  This  farm  was  simply  one  of  Mr.  Hegarty’s  farms  ?— Yes,  sir 
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Daniel  Riordan  sworn  ;  examined  by  Sir  H.  James. 

22.806.  In  1881  were  you  acting  as  caretaker  for  Mr.  Hegarty  ? — Yes,  I  was  at  the 
time  that  the  Cullottys  came  to  me.  I  cannot  remember  the  date  of  the  day,  of  course. 

22.807.  You  say  you  were  at  the  time  the  Cullottys  came  to  you.  Did  some 
Cullottys  come  to  you  ? — They  did. 

22.808.  About  same  seven  years  ago  ? — They  did,  about  seven  years  ago. 

22.809.  July  1881  is  the  date  I  am  given.  I  believe  they  broke  in  two  doors,  and 
came  into  the  house  ? — They  did. 

22.810.  Were  you  in  bed  ? — I  was. 

22.811.  Did  thev  pull  you  out  of  bed,  and  was  a  pistol  fired  ? — They  drew  me  out 
of  bed. 

22.812.  What  did  they  do  to  you  ? — They  carried  me  downstairs,  and  then  they  was 
firing  some  shots  all  over  the  house. 

22.813.  Were  you  hurt  at  all? — No,  I  got  a  light  skit  of  powder  in  the  breast. 

22.814.  No  ball  struck  you  ? — No. 

22.815.  Were  you  cut  in  the  ear? — I  got  a  light  catch. 

22.816.  What  do  you  call  a  little  catch? — They  did  not  do  much  harm. 

22.817.  What  was  it  you  were  catched  with — with  a  hand  or  a  knife  ? — I  suppose 
with  a  knife. 

22.818.  Did  you  bleed  at  all  ? — I  did,  indeed. 

22.819.  It  was  a  light  catch? — Very  light. 

22.820.  Still  you  bled  ? — I  did  a  good  deal. 

22.821.  Did  they  put  you  on  your  knees  ? — They  did. 

22.822.  Did  they  ask  you  to  promise  anything  or  swear  anything  ? — They  promised 
me  nothing,  only  promised  me  to  leave  Mr.  Hegarty. 

22.823.  What  did  they  ask  you  to  do,  if  anything  ;  do  you  mean  by  that  “  they 
promised  you  ” — that  they  made  you  promise  ? — Yes,  sir,  they  did. 

22.824.  To  leave  Hegarty  ? — To  leave  Mr.  Hegarty. 

22.825.  Was  that  when  you  were  on  your  knees? — It  was. 

22.826.  Was  that  after  you  had  had  the  light  catch  in  your  ear,  or  before  ? — I  think  it 
was  before  it. 

22.827.  I  believe  since  then  the  police  have  been  taking  care  of  you  ? — They  are  in 
the  yard  where  I  am  living  with  Mr.  Hegarty. 

22.828.  Where  are  the  police  ? — I  mean  all  the  police — what  few  police  are  there, 
they  are  in  the  yard  where  I  am  living. 

22.829.  Did  the  man  come  to  you  once,  or  more  than  once? — They  did,  as  I  consider  ; 
about  two  men  came  and  smashed  all  the  windows  of  the  house. 

22.830.  With  the  exception  of  your  being  caretaker  for  Mr.  Hegarty,  do  you  know 
any  reason  why  you  should  have  been  so  treated  ? — I  could  not  see  any  reason  to 
myself. 

22.831.  That  you  do  not  seem  to  think  was  sufficient? — No. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Lockwood. 

22.832.  Where  was  this  farm  on  which  you  were  appointed  caretaker? — I  call  it 
Clunhannan. 

22.833.  When  were  you  put  into  that  farm  as  caretaker  ? — Oh,  something  before 
that. 

22.834.  How  long  before  ? — Well,  I  consider  about  seven  or  eight  months  before. 

22.835.  Who  had  been  the  tenant — who  was  the  tenant  of  the  farm  before  you  were 
put  in  as  caretaker? — Mr.  Hegarty,  now  and  then,  were  the  owner  of  the  farm. 

22.836.  Who  was  on  the  farm  as  tenant? — Mr.  Hegarty  owned  the  land. 

22.837.  I  want  to  know  who  was  Mr.  Hegarty’s  tenant? — He  had  no  tenant,  only  he 
was  occupying  the  place  himself. 

22.838.  Had  not  a  person  been  evicted  from  that  farm  ? — Sir  ? 

22.839.  Were  you  put  in  as  caretaker? — I  was. 

22.840.  Just  think.  Had  a  person  been  evicted  from  that  farm  ? — No,  sir,  lie  was 
not.  Mr.  Hegarty  owned  it. 

22.841.  You  say  Mr.  Hegarty  was  not  only  the  owner  but  the  tenant? — He  had  the1 
farm  taken,  but  there  was  a  man  before  him  that  had  it,  one  Driscoll. 
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22.842.  What  is  his  name  ? — His  name  was  Ted  Driscoll ;  it  would  be  Mr.  Hegarty 
bought  out  the  man. 

22.843.  Did  not  you  give  the  name  of  Driscoll  just  now  ? — I  did. 

22.844.  Was  not  he  the  tenant  of  the  farm  ? — He  was,  before  Mr.  Hegarty  got  it. 

22.845.  Was  not  |he  the  tenant  of  the  farm? — He  was  not  at  the  time  the  Moon¬ 
lighters  came. 

22.846.  ( The  President.)  I  gather  Mr.  Hegarty  bought  it? — Mr.  Hegarty  bought 
the  farm  from  Driscoll. 

22.847 .  (Mr.  Lockwood.)  When  ? — Some  few  years  before  this  occurred. 

22.848.  Do  you  say  Hegarty  had  had  no  tenant  from  the  time  he  bought  this  up  to 
the  time  you  were  put  in  as  caretaker  ? — He  had  his  own  cattle  there  and  he  was 
keeping  it  on. 


L 

r\ 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Davitt. 

22.849.  You  have  lived  a  long  time  in  the  district,  I  suppose  ? — I  did. 

22.850.  Did  you  know  Mr.  Hegarty’s  father? — I  did  not. 

22.851.  You  did  not  ? — No,  indeed. 

22.852.  How  long  did  you  live  in  the  district  ? — I  lived  for  many  years  in  the 
district  and  near  it. 

22.853.  Itow  many  ? — I  suppose  something  a  good  deal  over  40  years. 

22.854.  Was  Mr.  Hegarty  born  in  the  district? — No. 

22.855.  Was  Mr.  Hegarty’s  father  a  landowner  in  the  district? — I  could  not  tell 
you  ;  he  was  not. 


Sergeant  James  Doyle  sworn;  examined  by  Sir  H.  James. 

22.856.  What  are  you  in  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary  ? — Sergeant. 

22.857.  Where  are  you  stationed  ? — Millstreet,  county  Cork. 

22.858.  From  time  to  time  have  you  had  put  into  your  custody  certain  notices  that 
officers  have  handed  to  you  in  that  district  ? — Yes,  I  found  all  those  notices  among  the 
records  in  the  station. 

22.859.  (Sir  H.  James.)  My  Lord,  you  will  recollect  a  conversation  which  took  place 
with  your  sanction  on  Friday — that  we  should  bring  one  witness  to  prove  all  these. 
Those  are  the  notices  handed  to  you  by  persons  who  obtained  them  in  the  execution 
of  their  duty.  [ The  witness  produced  several  notices']  ? — They  were  all  handed  to  the 
sergeant  in  charge  of  the  station,  and  they  were  found  there. 

22.860.  You  succeeded  him  ? — Yes,  I  found  those  among  the  records  at  the  station. 

22.861.  How  long  have  you  been  there  ? — A  year  and  four  months. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Lockwood. 

22.862.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  Irish  Constabulary  ? — Over  18  years. 

22.863.  Have  you  been  in  the  district  during  that  time  where  you  are  stationed  now  ? 
— No. 

22.864.  When  you  first  joined  the  Constabulary  how  was  it  armed  ? — The  same  as  it 
now. 

22.865.  I  do  not  think  we  have  had  this  before  from  any  witness.  How  is  the 
Constabulary  armed  now  ? — With  Snider  rifles,  swords  to  match,  and  truncheons. 

22.866.  And  during  the  whole  time  that  you  have  been  in  the  Constabulary  it  has 
been  armed  in  that  way  ? — Yes. 


Re-examined  by  Sir  H.  James. 

22.867.  When  you  are  on  your  ordinary  duty,  what  arms  do  you  wear  ? — Truncheons,, 
on  day  duty. 

22.868.  Those  arms  you  have  spoken  of — when  do  you  use  those  ?— At  night. 


mao* 
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[The  following  notices  were  put  in  during  the  witness's  evidence  : — ] 

“  Take  notice  that  if  you  pay  the  rent  which  is  now  called  your  body  will  be 
“  mark  for  a  bullet.  Let  French  and  his  hungry  pauper  dog  go  as  empty  as  they 
“  came.  That  dog  is  Hegarty,  and  before  long  his  body  will  be  a  mark  for  the 
“  rifle.  If  you  pay  your  rent  here  is  your  coffin — 

[Then  there  is  an  outline  of  a  coffin .] 


“  be  ready  to  go  into  it. 

“  Join  the  Land  League  !” 


“  Take  notice  that  if  you  pay  your  rent  your  body  will  be  a  mark  for  a 
“  bullet.  Let  French  and  Hegarty  be  hungry  pauper  dog  go  as  they  came.  Let 
“  Hegarty  look  out,  for  his  body  will  soon  be  a  mark  for  a  rifle.  If  you  pay 
“  your  rent  here  is  your  coffin,  be  ready  to  go  in. 

[Then  there  is  the  outline  of  a  coffin.'] 

“  Join  the  Land  League.” 

“  Take  notice  that  if  you  pay  your  now  called  your  body  will  be  a  mark 
“  for  a  bullet.  Let  French  and  Hegarty  his  pauper  dog  go  as  they  came. 
“  Let  Hegarty  look  out  for  his  body  will  soon  be  a  mark  for  a  rifle.  If  you  pay 
“  your  rent  here  is  your  coffin  ;  be  ready  to  go  in. 

[Then  there  is  the  outline  of  a  coffin.'] 

“  Join  Land  League.” 


“  Take  notice  that  if  you  pay  your  rent  your  body  will  be  a  mark  for  a 
“  bullet.  Let  Hegarty  and  French  go  as  empty  as  they  can.  Let  Hegarty 
“  the  hungry  pauper  dog  look  out  for  his  body  will  be  a  mark  for  a  rifle. 

“  If  you  pay  your  rent  here  is  your  coffin.  Be  ready  to  go  in. 

[Then  there  is  the  outline  of  a  coffin.] 

“  Join  the  Land  League.” 


Notice  found  posted  in  Millstreet  on  24th  December  1880  by  Constable 

H.  Tiernan. 

“  Land  Grabbers. 

[Then  folloivs  the  outline  of  a  coffin.] 

“  Take  notice.  A  warning  voice,  a  warning  voice.  Mark  well  the  words  I 
“  say.  Be  fit  to  go  before  your  God.  If  this  you  disobey.  Have  no  earthly 
“  dealing  with  that  grabbing  wretch  you  know  or  if  you  do  now  I  tell  you  you’ll 
“  shortly  be  laid  low.  You  are  his  son-in-law  I  presume ;  you  boasted  that  you 
“  would  give  him  horses  for  to  do  his  work  and  help  for  to  live.  I  came  from 
“  famed  Dohallow  now  to  tell  you  if  you  do  the  area  of  your  farm  will  be  six 
“  feet  long  by  two.  The  landlords  must  come  to  their  knees.  The  land-grabber 
“  will  fall  and  the  cowardly  hogs  that  pay  rack-rent  shall  suffer  one  and  all. 

“  The  grabber  shun  and  join  the  League. 

“  And  mind  do  not  be  late. 

“  Ere  new  year’s  dawn  will  break 

“  Mayhaps  the  [then  there  is  the  outline  of  a  rifle']  is  your  fate. 

“  Rory  of  the  Hill.” 


Notices  found  posted  near  Mill  Street  by  Constable  Dolan.  Warning  people 

not  to  deal  with  Mr.  Hegarty. 


“  Notice. — Any  person  found  dealing  with  Hegarty  or  any  boy  cotter  what¬ 
ever  in  butter  or  anything  else  or  pay  his  rent  can  be  making  his  coffin. 

[Then  there  is  the  outline  of  a  rifle  and  coffin.] 

“  (Signed)  Captain  Moonlight.” 

“  Notice. — Any  person  found  dealing  with  Hegarty  Boycottor  in  [missing] 

anything  else  [missing]  his  rent  I  will  h - [missing]  him. 

[Then  folloivs  the  outline  of  a  coffin.] 

“  (Signed)  Captain  Moon.” 
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“  Notice.— Any  person  found  dealing  with  Hegarty  in  anything  or  dealing- 
With  any  Boycotter  Butter  or  anything  or  any  person  who  pay  his  rent  I  will 
“  shoot  him  like  a  dog.  I  am  not  in  gaol  yet. 

[Then  there  is  the  outline  of  a  rifle. ] 

“  Captain  Moonlight.” 

“  Notice.— Any  person  found  dealing  with  Hegarty  or  with  any  Boycotter  in 
Butter  or  anything  else  or  pay  his  rent,  I  will  shoot  him  like  a  dog. 

“  (Signed)  Captain  Moonlight.” 

[Then  there  is  the  outline  of  a  rifle. ] 

Notice  found  posted  in  Millstreet  1881  by  Constable  Charles  R.  Johnson. 

Threatening  any  person  found  dealing  with  Hegarty. 

“  Notices.— Any  person  found  dealing  with  Hegarty  in  Butter  or  anythin^ 
“  else  or  any  Boycotter  whatever  or  pay  his  rent,  will  be  shot. 

[Then  there  is  the  outline  of  a  rifle. ] 

(Signed)  Captain  Moonlight.” 

3  Boycotting  Notices.  V.  J.  Riordan,  working  for  J.  Hegarty. 

“  Cons.  McHugh  and  Lenihan. 

J.  Riordan  and  family,  smiths,  are  undergoing  that  system  known  as 
boycotting.  Tenant  farmers,  you  are  called  on  to  act  as  you  have  heretofore 
“  done.  This  is  the  final  struggle.  And  let  victory  shine  upon  it.” 

Coercion. — Special  notice  is  here  given  to  tenant  farmers  who  employ 
J.  Riordan  and  family  to  do  their  smith  work  to  resign  and  immediately  give 
“  up  all  dealings  with  him  who  is  now  boycotted.” 

“  Coercion.— Special  notice  is  here  given  to  tenant  farmers  who  employ 
J.  Riordan  and  family  to  do  their  smith  work  to  resign  and  immediately  o-ive 
“  up  all  dealings  with  him  who  is  now  boycotted.” 

Notice  found  posted  in  Mill  Street  by  Sergeant  M.  Murray  on  5th  March  1881, 
warning  people  not  to  enter  Mr.  Hegarty’s  premises. 

“  Take  Notice. — Any  persons  found  entering  the  premises  of  J.  Hegartyis  to 
“  be  expelled  from  the  Land  League,  and  afterwards  to  be  boycotted  as  he  has 
“  been.  Follow  this  maxim,  if  not  I  will  sacrifice  my  life  for  any  of  vou  that  I 


Notice  found  posted  by  Sergt.  Edward  Russell  at  Cloughoola  Beg  on  7th  May, 
1881,  threatening  Hugh  Kellcher  not  to  pay  rent  to  Mr.  Hegarty. 


Last  Warning. 

“  If  you  pay  any  rent  to  that  pauper  Hegarty  you  better  look  out.  Let 
“  him  go  again  into  Macroom  Union  from  whence  he  came,  and  let  you  not 
“  support  him  by  your  hard-wrought  earnings.  Beware  of  Captain  Moonlight.” 

Notices  found  posted  near  Millstreet  on  2nd  March  1882,  by  Constable  Hugh 

Tiernan,  boycotting  Mich.  Moynihan. 

“  Take  Notice. — Men  of  Millstreet  and  srounding  disticcs  rember  that  Mich. 
Moyinhan,  butcher  is  boyictted.  Any  person  selling  or  boing  will  be  vesstted 
“  by  Copting  Moonlight,  he  is  willing  to  give  50  lbs.  reward.” 

“  Take  Notice. — Men  of  Millstreet  and  srounding  distices,  that  Mich. 
“  Moynihan,  bucher,  is  boyictted.  Any  person  selling  or  boing  will  be  visited  by 
“  Caping.  Moonlight,  he  will  give  50  lbs.  reward.” 

“  Take  Notice. — Men  of  Millstreet  and  srounding  districs,  rember  that  Mick 
“  Moynihan,  butcher,  is  boyictted,  any  person  selling  or  boing  will  be  visited  by 
“  Captain  Moonlight.  He  is  willing  to  give  50  lbs.  reward.” 
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Notice. — “  Flurry  Scannell.  If  you  don’t  give  up  dealing  with  Connors,  you 
will  be  boycotted.  Don’t  set  the  ground  you  have  or  do  any  work  for  him.  If 
you  do  mark  the  consequence.” 

“  Captain  Moonlight.” 


[  Then  there  is  the  outline  of  a  rifle.'] 

Threatening  letter  received  by  Thomas  Murphy,  of  Drounisicone,  on  21st  May  1832, 
waving  him  not  to  work  for  Mr.  Hegarty. 


“  Notice. — Thomas  Murphy,  if  you  go  any  more  to  Hegarty ’s  house  for 
“  anything,  or  to  Mahony's,  or  Guild,  or  do  any  work  whatever  for  any  boycotter, 
“  I  don’t  care  who,  you  will  be  shot.  Do  you  want  to  compare  yourself  to  two 
“  men  who  guilded  for  Hegarty,  if  you  do  mark  the  consequence. 

“  (Signed)  Captain  Moonlight.” 

[Revolver  shoiun,  and  then  there  are  outlines  of  a  rifle,  revolver,  and  coffin.] 

Notice  found  posted  in  Millstreet  by  Const.  Furlong  in  1882. 

Boycotting  Doody  for  dealirg  with  J.  Hegarty. 

“  A  tone  gentleman,  Captain  Moonlight,  take  notice  anyone  that  will  have 
“  any  dealing  with  Doody  of  Tully,  or  his  wife,  will  be  visited  by  Captain 
“  Moonlight  and  his  men.  You  might  think  that  he  is  arrested,  but  he  is  not,  his 
“  study  is  in  dealing  with  Hegarty  as  shure  as  the  Devil  is  in  Hell,  they  will 
“  catch  it.” 


Nine  Proclamations  by  Captain  Moonlight  found  round  Millstreet,  1st  M  arch  1883, 
proved  by  Head  Constable  Moran  and  Constable  Tiernan. 

A  Proclamation. 

“  Moonlight. — No  restoration  for  ever  to  the  Smiths.  Remember  Captain 
“  Moonlight.” 

[Eight  other  Proclamations  exactly  similar  were  handed  in  by  witness.] 


Ex-Head  Constable  Thomas  Cahill  sworn  ;  examined  by  Sir  H.  James. 

22.869.  I  believe  you  have  left  the  service  now  but  you  were  a  member  of  the  Irish 
Constabulary  ? — Yes. 

22.870.  You  were  formerly  head  constable? — Yes. 

22.871.  On  the  28th  of  December  1881  did  you  arrest  a  man  named  Daniel  Connell? 
— Yes,  I  did. 

22.872.  I  believe  you  arrested  him  in  connexion  with  these  moonlight  raids? — Yes. 

22.873.  Did  you  find  two  documents  upon  his  person  when  you  arrested  him  ? 

—I  did. 

22.874.  Will  you  produce  them,  please.  One  is  a  document  to  Patrick  King, 
Horse  Mount. 

[Th  e  notices  were  handed  to  Sir  Henry  James.] 

( Sir  Henry  James.)  My  Lord,  I  have  handed  my  friend  the  original.  I  will  read 
from  my  copy  : — 

“  To  Patrick  Ring,  Horse  Mount.  Please  read  the  enclosed  orders  which 
“  must  be  performed.  Notice. — Four  men  and  self  in  person  to  appear  under  all 
“  arms  at  an  early  hour  at  Twohig’s,  on  the  night  of  December  30th,  1881. 
“  Bring  Healey’s  shears  ;  a  bayonet  out  of  the  stock  and  false  whiskers  for  Owen, 
“  Reardon’s  also. 

“  (Signed)  Moonliqht,  for  approval. 

„  confirmed.” 

The  second  is  as  follows  :  — 

“  30th  December  1881..  Regimental  orders  by  Captain  Moonlight.  James 
“  Sullivan  shot  in  the  legs  and  mother  and  daughter  clipped  for  dealing  at 
“  Heggarty’s.  No.  2,  John  Lenehan,  story-telling  to  F.  Toom ;  clipped  also. 
“  No.  3,  Dennis  Coheley,  for  turning  out  his  labourer ;  clipped.  No.  4.  John 
“  Murphy,  shot  in  the  legs  for  paying  his  rent.  No.  5.  A  man  for  paying  his 
“  rent  also  shot. 

“  Signed  and  confirmed  by  Captain  Moonlight.’  ’ 
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Then  “  M.  Coleley  clipped  for  talking  to  a  peeler  in  Macroom,  and  cursing 
“  Moonlighters.  Regimental  orders  by  Captain  M.N.L.G.T.  for  appointed  raids 
“  30th  December  1881.”  * 

22.875.  Tell  me,  do  you  know  any  of  these  cases;  who  is  Twoigg  ? — James  Twoigg 
was  resident  in  that  neighbourhood,  and  he  and  his  brother  were  afterwards  convicted 
of  moonlighting,  and  sentenced  to  penal  servitude. 

22.876.  Did  the  man  whom  you  arrested,  and  took  those  documents  from,  Daniel 
Connell,  give  evidence  against  them  ? — He  did. 

22.877.  Is  that  the  only  case  you  know  anything  about? — That  is  all  that  I  am 
aware  of. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Reid. 

22.878.  Connell  was  the  man  upon  whom  you  sav  these  two  papers  were  found  ? _ 

Yes. 

22.879.  And,  as  I  understand,  some  time  in  1881 — the  end  of  1881  ? _ Yes. 

22.880.  And  those  initials  in  ink  at  the  back  of  one  of  those  documents,  whose  are 
they  ? — I  think  my  initials  are  on  the  back. 

22.881.  Are  your  initials  S.G.  ? — T.C. 

22.882.  T.C.  28/12/81  ?— Yes. 

22.883.  That  means  the  28th  of  December  1881,  when  you  got  them  ? _ Yes. 

22.884.  Just  by  the  side  of  that — I  only  want  to  understand  it — there  is  in  pencil : 

“  Regimental  orders  by  Captain  Moonlight,”  I  suppose  it  is,  “  for  appointed  raids’ 
30/12/81  ”  ?— That  was  on  the  document  when  I  found  it ;  my  initials  are  the  only 
thing  added.  J 

22.885.  Was  Connell  a  person  who  was  ever  tried? — No,  he  was  not  tried,  he  became 
an  approver. 

22.886.  That  is  to  say  he  gave  evidence  against  the  others? — Yes. 

22.887.  Were  the  other  persons  convicted? — Two  were. 

22.888.  Did  he  become  an  approver  on  more  than  one  occasion  ? — There  were  several 
persons  charged. 

22.889.  I  don  t  want  to  trouble  you  about  the  number  of  persons  charged,  but  on 
one  occasion  he  was  an  approver,  and  gave  evidence.  Did  he  give  evidence  on  more 
trials  than  one  ? — He  did  upon  some  of  the  same  party. 

22.890.  How  many  times  did  he  go  into  the  box?— I  cannot  say;  I  think  two  or 
three  times,  at  the  Winter  Assizes,  Spring  Assizes,  and,  I  think,  the  Summer  Assizes. 

22.891.  When  did  he  give  information  to  the  police  ?— That  I  am  aware  of,  he  never 
gave  information  to  the  police ;  it  was  after  he  had  been  arrested  that  he  became 
approver — I  believe,  while  in  gaol — after  he  had  been  returned  for  trial. 

22.892.  Did  you  inquire  of  him  in  whose  handwriting  these  papers  were  ?  Did  he 
ever  swear  in  whose  handwriting  these  papers  were  ?— Well,  I  am  not  quite  sure 

22.893.  You  could  not  recall  that  to  memory  ? — I  cannot  recall  it  to  memory. 

22.894.  Did  you  understand  and  believe  that  they  were  in  his  own  handwriting  ? _ 

I  think  it  was  believed  that  was  in  his  own  handwriting. 

22.895.  I  am  asked  to  suggest  to  you,  you  may  not  recollect  it,  that  he  swore  so  on 
the  trial  ?  I  cannot  recollect  whether  he  was  asked,  or  whether  he  swore. 

22.896.  Was  he  one  of  the  ringleaders  of  these  moonlighters  ? — I  believe  he  was. 

22.897.  Was  he  not  the  organiser  of  the  moonlighters  himself  ? — I  cannot  say  •  I 

believe  he  assisted  in  it.  J  5 

22.898.  Was  he  not  captain  or  leader?— He  was  called  the  leader,  although  he  stated 

he  was  not.  & 

22.899.  Will  you  look  at  that  document  again.  Now,  then,  if  you  will  allow  me  to 
draw  your  attention  to  your  answer  as  to  the  date,  I  think  you  will  see  that  it  came 
into  your  possession  the  28th  of  December  1881  ? — Yes. 

22.900.  And  there  are  notices  for  appointed  raids  30/12/81,  that  is  the  30th  of 

December ;  therefore  this  was  not  a  memorandum  of  raids  that  had  taken  place  ? _ No 

but  of  raids.  r 

— '>901.  A  memorandum  of  raids  that  this  man  Connell  intended  to  carrv  out  him¬ 
self? — Yes.  J 

^2,90-.  He  was  often,  I  think  you  told  us,  a  witness  ? — I  think  he  was  a  witness 
three  times. 
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22.903.  Do  you  know  what  happened  to  him  ? — I  do  not. 

22.904.  Did  he  leave  the  country  ? — I  cannot  say. 

22.905.  I  do  not  want  to  press  you  particularly  as  to  where  he  is  now,  but  merely  as 
to  whether  he  is  in  the  country  ? — I  do  not  know. 


Re-examined  by  Sir  Henry  James. 

22.906.  Was  Connell  arraigned,  and  did  he  plead  guilty  ? — I  do  not  know  whether 
he  was  arraigned  or  not  at  the  assizes,  I  cannot  say  ;  I  cannot  recollect  well. 

22.907.  Did  you  hear  him  give  evidence  ? — I  did. 

22.908.  Now  my  friend  has  asked  you  whether  Connell  said  he  was  head  of  the 
moonlighters  ;  did  he  say  he  was  the  head  of  the  Moonlighters  ? — He  said — I  think  the 
name  is — Owen  Reardon  in  Millstreet  was  the  captain,  and  that  he  was  acting  under 
the  immediate  order  of  Owen  Reardon.  I  think  Owen  Reardon  is  the  man’s  name. 

22.909.  Do  you  know  Owen  Reardon  ? — I  do  not. 

22.910.  Do  you  know  anything  of  him  ? — I  saw  him  ;  he  was  a  resident  of  Mill- 
street,  and  I  ihink  a  trader,  or  baker,  or  something  ;  I  cannot  recollect  now. 

22.911.  Was  Reardon  ever  tried? — He  was  on  trial. 

22.912.  (Mr.  Reid.)  Was  he  convicted? — I  think  the  jury  disagreed  ;  there  was  some 
indictment ;  he  was  allowed  out  on  his  own  recognizances  to  come  up  for  trial  when 
called. 

22.913.  He  was  not  convicted? — I  think  not,  not  that  I  am  aware. 

22.914.  ( Sir  H.  James.)  You  say  Connell  said  he  acted  under  the  orders  of 
Reardon,  did  he  ? — Yes. 

22.915.  Did  he  say  anything  about  receiving  money  from  any  one? — Yes,  he  said  he 
had  received  12/.  for  his  daring  in  carrying  out  moonlight  bravery. 

22.916.  From  whom  ? — He  said  from  the  Land  League,  but  he  did  not  name  the 
individual. 

(Mr.  Reid.)  This  is  new  ;  may  I  ask  a  question,  my  Lord  ? 

( The  President.)  Yes,  certainly. 


Further  cross-examined  by  Mr.  Reid. 

22.917.  You  say  this  man  said  he  got  12/.  from  the  Land  League  ? — Yes. 

22.918.  When  did  he  say  that  ? — He  said  it  to  me  in  conversation,  and  I  am  certain 
I  heard  him  swearing  it. 

22.919.  That  is  what  I  would  like  to  get  to.  Can  you  give  me  any  idea  when  and 
where  he  swore  it? — At  the  trial  of  James  and  Jeremiah  iuigg,  that  is  to  the  best  ot 
my  belief  and  recollection  now,  I  heard  him  swear  it. 

22.920.  There  were  only  two  or  three  trials,  and  it  was  at  the  trial  of  some  of  these 
persons? — No,  it  was  a  deposition  which  he  made. 

22.921.  Are  those  depositions  available? — I  do  not  know.  They  were  private 
depositions. 

22.922.  I  do  not  know  if  they  are  kept  in  Ireland,  but  I  am  told  so.  Did  he  say 
from  whom  he  received  this  money  ? — He  did  not  name  the  particular  person  that  1 
can  recollect.  He  said  that  he  got  a  chance  of  the  Parnell  medal  or  5/.  in  one 
instance,  and  he  took  the  5/.,  and  that  he  got  12/.  in  all. 

22.923.  This  was  what  he  swore  ? — Yes,  I  am  almost  certain. 

22.924.  I  mean  your  recollection  is  that  he  swore  that  ( — My  recollection  is  he  told 
me  in  conversation. 

22.925.  Oblige  me  by-answering  my  question.  Your  recollection  is  that  he  swore 
that  ? — And  my  recollection  is  that  he  also  swore  it. 

22.926.  That  is  the  point  I  am  asking  you.  Your  recollection  is  he  also  swore  it? 

— Yes. 

22.927.  Now  I  want  to  get  this  explicitly  from  you :  Can  you  stato  whether  or  not 
he  named  any  persons  as  the  persons  who  gave  him  the  money  ( — 1  cannot. 

22.928.  Can  you  state  whether  he  was  asked  any  such  question  ( — I  cannot  now ;  it 
is  a  long  time  ago,  and  the  thing  has  gone  out  of  my  head. 
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Further  examined  by  Sir  Henry  James. 

22.929.  As  I  understand  the  man  told  you  he  had  received  the  12/.  from  the  League 

and  you  believe  he  swore  it  ? — I  believe  that  I  was  listening  to  him  swearino-  that  in 
the  depositions  that  he  made.  6 

Sergeant  Thomas  Cragg  sworn ;  examined  by  Sir  Henry  James. 

22.930.  Are  you  a  sergeant  in  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary  ? — Yes. 

22.931.  In  the  December  of  1885  were  you  stationed  at  a  place  called  Bally vourney  ? 

X  6S. 

a  ™eetmg  t]ie  League  held  in  the  League  room  at  Ballymacurra  on 
tne  13th  ot  December? — Yes. 

22.933.  On  that  day — December  13th — did  you  go  into  the  League  room  ? _ Yes. 

22.934.  13th  of  December  1885  ? — Yes. 

oo’qqc'  S1?!  ^0U  S6(l  a1notlce  tliere  Posted  up? — Yes,  going  into  the  League  room. 
ZZ,\)6o.  I  ell  me  whether  that  is  it,  and  whether  you  took  possession  of  it ?  (the 
document  was  handed  to  the  witness)  ?— Yes,  that  is  the  notice.  ' 

(Sir  H.  James.)  That,  my  Lords,  is  as  follows : 

“ lris^  National  League,  December  13th,  1885.  Resolved  that  we  condemn 
“  the  conduct  of  Jerry  Hegarty  and  William  Connell  .Count)  in  giving  instruc- 
“  t;ons  t0  Dwyers  to  eject  wholesale  the  tenants  on  the  Ballyvourney  estate  for 
the  nonpayment  of  a  rent  which  the  lands  do  not  yield,  and  we  further  hold 
that  the  conduct  of  Jerry  Hegarty  deserves  the  greater  censure  having  regard 
to  the  fact  that  he  was  supported  from  infancy  and  educated  at  the  expense  of 
those  tenants  he  is  now  endeavouring  to  evict;  and  we  are  now  further 
“  res°lved  to  look  on  any  persons  who  hold  any  intercourse  or  dealing  with  them 
“  as  approving  of  their  conduct,  and  unworthy  of  the  name  of  Nationalists  and 
“  supporters  of  the  Defence  Union.” 

22.937.  Was  Jeremiah  Lynch  in  the  room? — Yes. 

22.938.  Did  you  ask  him  or  any  one  in  his  presence  who  had  put  this  up? _ Not  in 

his  presence.  1 

22.939.  Did  you  make  any  inquiry  ? — I  did. 

22.940.  From  whom  ? — I  asked  Patrick  Hurley,  the  owner  of  the  house,  did  he  know 
who  put  it  up,  or  know  anything  about  it,  and  he  said,  No,  he  did  not  ;  he  was  the  first 
I  asked. 

22.941.  Did  you  find  out  from  any  one  who  put  it  up  ? — No. 

22.942.  Low  two  days  after  this  was  an  attack  made  upon  a  man  named  Cornelius 
Lehane  ? — Yes. 

22.943.  Was  he  serving  processes  at  Ballyvourney  ? — He  was  a  distance  away  from 
it,  in  the  same  district. 

22.944.  Was  he  severely  beaten  ? — He  was. 

22.945.  Were  there  many  people  there— a  good  many  people  ? — I  think  there  were 
12  or  14  people  in  it. 

22.946.  I  believe  four  persons  were  convicted  for  that  ? — Yes. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  I  have  no  question. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  I  have  no  question. 

Robert  Fitzwilliam  Starkie  sworn ;  examined  by  Sir  Henry  James. 

22,946a.  Are  you  a  district  inspector  in  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary  ? _ Yes. 

22.947.  Where  were  you  stationed  in  May  1881  ?— I  was  temporarily  stationed  at 
Millstreet  in  the  county  of  Cork. 

22.948.  Were  you  district  inspector  then  ? — Ytes. 

22.949.  Was  the  attack  upon  a  man  named  Cornelius  Kelleher  or  Tullio-  reported  to 
you  ? — It  was  reported  to  me  on  the  morning  of  27th  May  1881. 

22.950.  In  consequence  of  that  report,  did  you  go  to  the  house  of  Cornelius  Kelleher  ? 

— I  went  on  the  morning  of  the  27th  May,  and  arrived  thereat  8  o’clock  in  the  mornino-. 

22.951.  Was  that  at  a  place  called  Tullig  ? — Yes. 

i  22,952.  Whilst  investigating  the  matter,  did  you  receive  a  statement  and  report  from 
Cornelius  Kelleher  ? — He  described  the  circumstances  of  the  outrage  to  me. 

22,953.  What  were  the  circumstaces  ? 
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(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  My  Lord,  I  think  this  raises  the  old  point. 

[The  President.)  I  understand  him  to  say,  immediately  he  received  information,  he 
goes  and  sees  the  man. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  Yes. 

( The  President.)  Therefore,  I  think  he  is  entitled  to  have  that. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  Oh,  the  fact  that  he  went. 

(The  President.)  Yes,  and  what  the  man  said.  I  cannot  see  the  difference  between  a 
man  coming  to  the  police  and  the  police  going  to  the  man.  It  is  not  what  ho  collects 
round  about,  but  he  goes  and  sees  the  man  and  asks  him. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  I  thought  the  distinction  established  was  between  what  appeared 
in  the  book  and  what  was  said,  not  appearing  in  the  book. 

( The  President.)  I  had  forgotten  about  the  book. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  I  thought  that  was  the  distinction,  because  otherwise  we  felt  on 
this  side  of  the  bar  that  we  should  be  embarking  in  a  sea - 

(The  President.)  Yes,  that  is  so.  I  had  forgotten  that. 

(Mr.  Asquith.)  May  I  also  point  out  we  have  had  Cornelius  Kelleher  before  us  this 
morning,  and  he  has  described  this  very  incident  to  us. 

(The  President.)  Yes. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  Cornelius  Kelleher  was  the  first  witness  to-day.  It  is  very  short. 

(Mr.  Asquith.)  He  was  not  cross-examined  to. 

( Sir  H.  James.)  I  will  not  pursue  that,  but  I  have  to  ask  him  as  to  others.  I  was 
endeavouring  to  bear  in  mind  the  ruling.  I  thought  this  gentleman,  being  a  district 
inspector,  I  might  put  that  question.  Of  course  the  report  made  in  that  book  is  made 
for  the  purpose  of  the  district  inspector  seeing  it,  but  if  this  district  inspector 
investigates  it,  you  get  it  more  at  first  hand  than  what  is  in  the  book. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reul.)  It  is  hardly  an  answer.  It  is  a  relaxation,  at  all  events,  of  the 
ordinary  rules  of  evidence  to  which  we  have  assented,  and  when  we  have  assented  to 
that  relaxation,  it  ought  not  to  be  stretched  beyond  the  extent  to  which  we  have 
agreed  to  it. 

( The  President.)  I  think  so.  No  doubt  there  has  been  what  I  may  call  a  compro¬ 
mise,  and  I  think  that  is  what  our  ruling  has  been. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  My  Lord,  I  will  not  attempt  to  depart  from  it. 

22.954.  Ho  you  make  any  entry  in  any  book  at  the  time  of  these  matters  when  you 
investigate  them  yourself? — That  is  the  usual  course  adopted  in  districts,  but  Mill- 
street  was  only  a  temporary  district,  and  the  outrages  committed  there  were  entered 
in  the  book  at  Macroom  by  another  officer. 

22.955.  Have  you  the  book  here  ? — I  have  the  book.  It  is  not  in  Court. 

22.956.  (The  President.)  What  is  it? — The  book  is  not  in  Court. 

( Sir  H.  James.)  If  I  want  it  I  will  call  for  it.  I  have  Cornelius  Kelleher' s  evidence. 

22.957.  I  think  yon  came  to  this  district  in  April  1881  ? — Yes. 

22.958.  And  you  remained  there  18  months  ? — I  remained  there  for  13  months,  up 
to  June  1882. 

22.959.  When  you  came  there  did  you  find  whether  Mr.  Hegarty  was  boycotted  or 
not  ? — He  was  boycotted. 

22.960.  Have  you  yourself  seen  any  acts  of  boycotting,  or  taken  any  steps  officially, 
to  deal  with  the  matter  ? — Yes,  his  servants  and  employes  generally  when  they  went 
out  in  the  town  of  Millstreet,  the  people  were  in  the  habit  of  booing  and  shouting 
after  them,  and  I  prosecuted  several  people  for  it,  and  they  were  bound  over  to  be  of 
good  behaviour  in  sureties. 

22.961.  Did  you  provide  police  protection? — No,  not  personal  police  protection. 

22.962.  For  no  one  in  connexion  with  Mr.  Hegarty  ? — Not  that  1  remember. 

22.963.  Or  for  any  property  of  his  ? — There  were  huts  which  the  police  placod  at  a 
place  called  Kippagh,  where  Mr.  Hegarty  had  property. 

22.964.  Then  if  police  huts  were  placed  there,  1  suppose  policomon  inhabited  thorn  ? 
— Yes,  they  were  there  for  the  protection  of  Mr.  Hegarty,  and  his  people,  and 
property. 

22.965.  In  June  1881  did  you  havo  a  report  as  to  something  having  happened  at 
the  house  of  Lawrence  Fitzgerald? — Yes;  I  was  told  it  had  been  attacked  on  the 
night  before. 

(Sir  11.  James.)  That  is  all  I  ask.  The  Fitzgeralds’  have  been  here. 

(The  President.)  Yes. 
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22.966.  (Sir  H.  James )  Did  you  know  Mr.  O’Mahony  ?— Yes,  I  lived  in  his 

IlUUbo. 

22.967.  I  believe  you  lodged  at  O’Mahony’s  bouse  ? _ Yes. 

22.968.  To  your  knowledge,  was  be  an  intimate  friend  of  Mr.  Hegartv’s  ?— He  was 
animate  friend  of  Mr.  Hegarty’s,  and  was  married,  I  believe?  to  a 'connexion 

22.969.  A  niece  of  bis? — A  niece  of  bis. 

boycotted  ^  ^  l0dging  there'  ^  °’Mahony  1— He  was  completely 

22,971.  What  was  0  Mahony  ? — He  was  a  draper. 

22  972.  I  believe  you  found  there  was  a  difficulty.  He  could  not  get  meat  at  tbe 
time  ?— Yes,  be  was  unable  to  get  meat  from  tbe  local  butcher.  It  was  procured  for  a 

time  from  tbe  military  barracks.  It  was  supplied  to  tbe  military  barracks  and  from 
there  to  us. 

22. 973.  Again  in  June  1881,  in  consequence  of  tbe  report  you  received,  did  you  visit 

tbe  bouse  of  a  man  named  Edward  Mabony  ? _ Yes.  J 

22.974.  Did  you  find  the  windows  were  broken  in  that  bouse? _ Yes. 

M27/- V?  In  ,A"pst  188!v,had  y°u  a  report  as  to  something  which  happened  at 
Michael  Lynch  s  house,  m  Millstreet  ?— Yes,  it  was  reported  to  me,  he  was  visited  by 
a  moonlight  party.  J 

22,976.  Would  there  be  an  entry  of  this  in  tbe  Millstreet  book  ?— Yes,  in  tbe 

Macroon  book.  I  have  not  got  it  in  Court.  Tbe  entries  in  tbe  book  were  not  made  by 
me.  J 

— Yef77*  NeVer  mind‘  Would  theJ  be  made  by  somebody  in  tbe  course  of  business? 

oo’n'tn*  bo°^  ^e.re  or  not  ? — dt  *n  town  5  but  it  is  not  here. 

22,979.  Was  Canon  Griffin  tbe  clergyman  at  Millstreet? — Yes. 

22  98°.  He  bad  been  there  for  a  great  many  years  ? — I  do  not  know  for  bow  long ; 
but  ne  was  there  for  a  considerable  time.  ° 

22.981.  Was  be  boycotted  ?— Well,  I  cannot  say  that  be  was  boycotted.  There  were 

boycotting  notices  posted  about  him,  and  I  believe  there  was  a  considerable  falling  off 
m  the  ordinary  dues  of  tbe  parish.  6 

22.982.  Can  you  tell  me,  while  you  were  there,  who  was  tbe  secretary  of  tbe  Mill- 
street  branch  of  the  League  ?— John  Riordan  was  secietary  for  a  time.  I  do  not  know 

of  any  Owen  Riordan.  I  beard  tbe  last  witness  say  Owen  Riordan,  but  I  think  it  is 
J  obn  Riordan,  be  means. 

the  dSctJ°hn  Ri°rdan  WaS  the  secretapy  He  was  secretary  of  tbe  Land  League  in 

22,984.  Do  you  know  of  any  Owen  Riordan  at  all  there  ? — I  know  an  Owen  Riordan 
bUoo1noi0e/m70t  1Ve  at  Mdlstreet  and  be  was  not  secretary  of  the  League. 

wa7the7ecretery,m<i“i'')  WWeaS  John  you  sa^  was  ?~Yes’ m?  Lord.  John  Riordan 

non??'  W, 11  '  •)  You  kri0«'  this  man  we  have  been  speaking  about ?— Yes. 

22,  Jot .  And  you  bad  conversations  with  him? — Yes. 

22,988  You  say  you  know  of  no  Owen  Riordan,  but  you  do  of  John  Riordan 
During  the  time  you  were  at  Millstreet  bad  you  to  increase  tbe  number  of  police?— 

andTwenty  *  therG  m  Apn  1881  th®  f°TC6  ™  WeU  aS  1  remember  was  a  bead  constable, 

99  QQH  wwSt  y0U.7ere  there  ?—It  was  subsequently  increased  to  about  65  men. 
b«^g^Jfr7%r"  ™?-The  outrages  in  the  district  and  the 

mmmlighting^ouirages3?— Frequently!^  freqUen%  COnStaDtlJ  CaM  t0  these 

22,992  Where  bad  you  been  stationed  before  you  went  to  Millstreet  ? — I  was  in  tbe 
Queen  s  County  for  a  short  time. 

22.993.  How  long  have  you  been  in  tbe  service  ?— Since  1879,  a  little  over  nine  and 
a  half  years. 

22.994.  You  only  went  in  1879  ? — In  May  1879. 

OO  on?'  Sr\d  ?nd  anJ  trace  of  who  these  moonlighters  were  ?— Yes. 

22,996.  vv  hat  did  your  discover? 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Reid.)  I  beg  you  pardon. 

(Sn  Id.  James.)  I  am  speaking  of  bis  own  knowledge. 
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22.997.  From  what  class  did  the  moonlighters  come? — As  a  rule  they  were  farmers’ 
sons  and  occasionally  labourers,  but  not  often,  and  people  belonging  also  to  the  town  of 
Millstreet,  the  shopkeeping  class. 

22.998.  Were  most  of  the  persons  in  that  district  Land  Leaguers,  or  not? — I  should 
think  the  exception  was  to  find  a  man  who  was  not. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  R.  T.  Reid. 

22.999.  Nearly  the  whole  population  were  Land  Leaguers  ? — I  should  say  so. 

23,000.  You  said  something  first  about  books,  you  have  books,  as  I  understand,  in 

London  but  not  here  ? — I  have  the  “  Macroon  Outrage  Register.” 

23,001.  Did  that  cover  Millstreet? — Yes. 

23,002.  Do  I  understand,  I  do  not  know  that  I  do,  that  there  is  any  objection  to 
produce  that  book  ? — Not  the  least.  I  did  not  think  it  was  required.  I  would  have 
brought  it  here  if  necessary. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Reid.)  We  do  want  the  book. 

23,003.  With  regard  to  Connell,  Connell  was  a  man  who  had  been  in  the  Army,  was 
not  he  ?— Yes. 

23,004.  He  was  9,  man  of  very  bad  character  indeed,  was  he  not? — Not  that  I  am 
aware  of. 

23,005.  Was  he  a  man  who  was  supposed  to  have  a  good  character  until  he  confessed 
to  being  a  moonlighter  ? — I  had  heard  of  him,  but  I  knew  nothing  of  him  until  he  was 
arrested  for  moonlighting. 

23,006.  Do  you  recollect  the  time  when  he  was  arrested  ? — Yes. 

23,007.  Can  you  tell  me  whether  before  that  he  had  had  any  communications  at  all 
with  the  police  ? — I  am  not  aware. 

23,008.  You  never  heard  he  had  had  communications  ? — I  never  heard  he  had. 

23,009.  Do  you  know  a  man  of  the  name  of  Cullenhan  whose  name  has  cropped  up 
since  in  Clare. 

23,010.  An  informer  of  the  name  of  Cullenham  ? — I  have  heard  of  him. 

23,011.  His  name  is  tolerably  well  known.  Was  he  in  that  district  at  that  time  in 
1881  ? — Not  that  I  know  of. 

23,012.  I  can  only  ask  you  of  your  own  information.  If  there  were  (which  I  can 
only  ask)  any  communications  between  Cullenhan  and  the  police  at  that  time,  you 
were  not  aware  of  it  ? — No. 

23,013.  I  mean  there  were  none  to  your  knowledge? — None  to  my  knowledge. 

23,014.  I  have  very  litfle  more  to  ask  you,  but  with  regard  to  moonlighting — never 
mind  the  name,  we  will  see  about  the  name — the  nightly  visits  for  the  purpose  of 
intimidation  and  threatening  you  have  known  ever  since  you  have  been  in  the  service, 
have  you  not  ? — No. 

23,015.  Not  perhaps  in  so  great  a  number  ? — I  have  known  of  them  at  Millstreet. 

23,016.  But  say  in  1879  or  before  1879. 

( Sir  II.  James.)  He  went  there  in  1879. 

23,017.  (Mr.  It.  T.  Reid.)  Oh,  you  went  into  the  service  in  1879? — I  joined  the 
service  at  the  beginning  of  May  1879. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Lockwood. 

23,018.  I  want  to  ask  you  something  as  to  Queen’s  County,  where  you  were  stationed. 
You  were  there  I  suppose  from  January  1879  to  the  end  of  January  in  1880  ? — 1  was 
there  from  September  in  1879  to  March  or  the  beginning  of  April  1881. 

23,019.  During  the  time  you  were  in  Queen’s  County  were  there  cases  of  firing  into 
dwelling-houses  brought  to  your  notice? — Not  in  my  district. 

23,020.  Did  you  hear  of  such  cases  in  other  districts? — Not  that  I  remember. 

23,021.  In  Queen’s  County  ? — Not  in  the  Queen’s  County. 

23,022.  Then  why  did  you  draw  the  distinction  and  say  “  not  in  my  district  ”  ? — 
Because  my  district  was  only  a  portion  of  the  Queen’s  County. 

23,023.  I  gathered  from  your  distinction  that  you  meant  to  suggest  that  such  cases 
occurred  in  other  districts  ? — No,  I  say  they  may  havo  occurred  in  other  districts  but 
1  did  not  hear  of  them. 
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23,024.  Were  you  aware  of  cases  in  Queen’s  County  of  threatening  letters  being  sent 
to  persons  who  had  obtained  orders  of  ejectment  against  tenants  ?— There  maw  have 
been.  1  cannot  recollect  any  particular  case.  J 

23,C125-  1  am  n10t  askl?g  y°a  wkether  you  recollect  a  particular  case,  I  am  asking 
you  whether  you  know  that  such  notices  were  being  sent?— I  do  not  know  S 

23,026.  Again,  I  thought  you  drew  a  distinction  by  saying  you  did  not  remember 
any  particular  case  ? — I  do  not  know  of  any  particular  case.  ^  ember 

23,027.  Are  you  prepared  to  say,  according  to  the  best  of  your  recollection  that 

occurred11  “  QueeD  S  °0Unty  SU°h  CaS6S  Were  n0t  occu™g  ?— They  may’  have 

.  23;028'-  And  y°u  kave  f^gotten  them  ?— Yes,  it  is  quite  possible.  It  is  seven  or 
eight  years  ago. 

23,029.  Did  you  hear  of  notices  being  sent  to  persons  who  were  trying  to  set  farms 
from  which  it  was  thought  persons  were  to  be  evicted  ? _ No  6 

23,030.  Did  you  hear  of  cases  of  that  description  ?— No,'  I  do  not  remember  anv 
such  case.  J 

thrA031'  Y,°»  may  haTf  forg°tten  ^f113  ?-T  maJ ;  it  is  quite  possible,  because 
threatening  letters  are  not  a  very  unusual  occurrence. 

23,032.  Did  you  hear  of  notices  being  posted  on  public  buildings,  such  as  chanels 

Pe°Ple  payment  of  rent  ? — I  believe  such  notices  were  posted.  P  ’ 

23,°3a  In  Queen  s  County  1-Yes,  I  think  in  the  year  1880,  as  well  as  I  remember 

(SiJ  ooaT')  My  Lor<i’  this  is  rather  crucial.  Will  my  friend  mention  what 
period  m  1880  ? 

(Mr  Lockwood.)  I  will  show  you  exactly  what  I  am  reading  from.  My  friend 
asks  for  a  date.  I  have  given  an  inclusive  date,  referring  to  the  time  when  this 
gentleman  was  m  Queen  s  County.  I  understand  him  now  to  limit  his  answer  to  mv 
last  question  by  saying  he  knew  of  such  notices  being  posted  in  the  year  1880  ? 

(The  President.)  Yes.  J 

(Witness.)  I  believe  it  was  1880.  I  may  be  wrong. 

23,034.  (Mr.  Lockwood.)  I  dare  say  you  can  remember  a  particular  case  of  that 

CaoQ0noyC:0l\wrTel1  ’  1  tlimk  1tkere  ware  notlces  Posted  in  the  place  I  was  stationed  in. 
23,035.  What  place  was  that  i— Bally linan,  in  Queen’s  County 

23,036.  Where  were  those  notices  posted  ? — I  think  one  was  posted  on  the  chapel 
23,037.  What  became  of  that  notice? — 1  cannot  say. 

23,038.  But  would  not  it  be  brought  to  you  in  the  course  of  your  duty? _ Yes  but 

I  should  not  take  it  with  me.  J  5 

.  23,039.  Was  that  a  notice  threatening  persons  who  had  paid  their  rent  ? _ I  believe 

it  was  m  connexion  with  rent,  but  I  cannot  be  sure.  I  believe  it  was. 

23,040.  You  said  that  occurred  in  1880  ? — It  may  have  been  1880 

23,041.  It  may  have  been  earlier?— I  do  not  tbink  it  could  have  been  earlier,  because 
1  only  went  there  m  September  1879. 

23,042.  Queen  s  County,  I  believe,  was  one  of  the  quietest  districts  in  the  whole  of 
Ireland,  was  it  not  ? — My  district  was  remarkably  quiet. 

23,043.  Yet  you  did  hear  of  these  things  from  time  to  time  even  there  ?  I  mean 
such  as  the  posting  of  threatening  notices,  the  sending  of  threatening  notices  to  persons 

who  had  taken  evicted  farms,  and  so  on  ?— No,  the  only  case  I  recollect  is  the  one  I  have 
told  you  of. 

23,044.  But  I  understood  you  to  say,  in  answer  to  my  question  with  regard  'to  these 

other  matters,  that  they  might  have  occurred,  and  you  might  have  forgotten  them  * _ 

I  cannot  say ;  I  have  not  the  least  idea. 

(The  President.)  He  never  gave  any  answer  that  he  did  remember  them. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  No. 

(The  President.)  Therefore  it  stands  negatively  as  to  this. 

(Mr  Lockioood.)  Yes,  no  doubt.  That  is  the  fair  interpretation  of  his  evidence. 
..3,045.  Did  you  tear  of  a  case  on  the  farm  called  the  Black  Farm,  at  Knockaroe  ?— 

1  have  never  heard  of  Knockaroe. 

23,046.  Do  you  know  the  farm  ?— No.  In  the  Queen’s  Countv  ? 

23,047.  Yes  ?— No.  7  * 
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Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Davitt. 

23,048.  Did  you  know  James  Ellis  French? — Yes. 

23,049.  What  was  he  ? — He  was  detective  director  of  the  Irish  Constabulary. 

23,050.  Did  you  ever  meet  him  in  Millstreet  ? — Yes. 

23,051.  When  ? — In,  I  should  think,  about  September  1881  or  October. 

23,052.  Was  that  before  or  after  Connell  turned  approver? — It  was  before. 

23,053.  Had  you  then  become  acquainted  with  Connell  ? — No. 

23,054.  Connell  never  made  any  statement  to  you  before  that  time,  did  he  ? — I  have 
said  I  did  not  know  him. 

23,055.  He  might  have  made  a  statement  to  you  in  writing? — No,  he  did  not. 

23,056.  Do  you  know  whether  he  was  seen  by  Mr.  Ellis  French  or  not  ? — I  do  not 
know. 

23,057.  I  suppose  you  will  not  swear  that  Mr.  French  did  not  see  him  ? — I  would 
not  swear  either  that  he  did  or  did  not.  I  knew  nothing  whatever  about  him. 

23,058.  Do  you  know  whether  Connell  got  any  money  from  James  Ellis  French,  or 
not  ? — I  do  not  know. 

23,059.  Do  you  know,  or  did  you  ever  read  it  ?  Did  you  hear  or  did  you  ever  read 
in  the  public  press,  that  James  Ellis  French  gave  money  to  one  Noonan,  for  getting 
up  bogus  outrages  in  Cork  ? 

(Sir  H.  James.)  Will  your  Lordship  allow  me?  We  have  not  objected  to  general 
matters  occurring  in  a  district,  a  person  who  was  there,  in  cross-examination,  being 
asked,  “  Did  you  hear  so-and-so,”  but  when  it  comes  to  a  specific  matter  of  fact;  when 
a  person  is  charged  with  giving  money,  it  may  be,  properly  or  improperly,  may  I  take 
your  opinion,  as  the  question  has  been  put  by  Mr.  Davitt,  “  Did  you  hear  of  it  or  did 
“  you  read  it  in  the  press  V* 

(Mr.  Davitt.)  I  will  correct  it  by  saying,  “  Did  you  hear  of  it  ?  ” 

(Sir  E.  James.)  Then  my  objection  would  apply  more  strongly  still  than  a  reference 
to  the  press.  I  only  ask  this,  in  reference  to  a  definite  act  of  a  person  named,  does 
your  Lordship  think  it  is  a  proper  question  to  ask,  “  Did  you  hear  it  ?  ”  It  may  come 
from  a  false  source. 

( The  President.)  It  is  not  a  usual  form  of  cross-examination  to  ask  a  man  merely 
what  he  has  heard  or  read  of  in  a  newspaper. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  We  have  not  objected  to  general  reputation. 

(Mr.  Davitt.)  I  put  the  question,  my  Lord,  because  it  is  a  notorious  fact  in  Ireland, 
believed  to  be,  that  money  was  paid  for  such  a  purpose  by  the  director  of  the  detective 
force. 

(The  President.)  I  understand  you  are  endeavouring  to  get  from  him  a  statement 
which  would  throw  light  upon  that  ? 

(Mr.  Davitt.)  Yes. 

(The  President.)  However  he  has  denied  it.  I  do  not  think  you  are  entitled  to  follow 
it  up  further. 

(Mr.  Davitt.)  Very  well. 

23,060.  Just  one  question  more  about  Mr.  French.  He  was  tried  some  time  after¬ 
wards  and  sent  to  penal  servitude  ? 

(The  President.)  French  was? 

23,061-2.  (Mr.  Davitt.)  Mr.  French? — I  believe  he  was  tried  and  received  imprison¬ 
ment.  I  am  not  certain. 

23,063.  Two  years  imprisonment  ? — I  do  not  know.  I  saw  that  in  the  public  press. 
I  do  not  know  anything  about  it. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Biggar. 

23,064.  Is  it  the  case  that  you,  when  you  were  in  Millstreet,  took  a  great  number  of 
prisoners,  or  were  a  great  number  of  prisoners  taken  under  your  direction  ? — A  very 
large  number. 

23,065.  And  in  most  cases  you  were  not  able  to  get  convictions  ;  you  were  not  ablo 
to  supply  evidence  ? — In  some  of  the  cases  there  were  convictions,  but  in  the  majority  of 
the  cases  there  were  not. 

23,066,  A  very  large  majority  ? — A  large  majority. 

23,067.  In  about  how  many  did  you  get  convictions  when  you  were  there  ? — There 
were  two  men  convicted,  in  tho  case  evidence  was  given  of  hero  to-day, — the  attack  on 
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Mrs.  Fitzgerald.  There  was  one  man  pleaded  guilty  and  there 
convicted  of  another  raid. 


was  another  man 


23,068.  About  how  many  had  you  taken  prisoners  altogether  while  you  were  there  ? 
— I  should  think  over  a  hundred.  J 

23,069.  And  you  got  two  convictions  and  one  or  two  pleaded  guilty  ? _ We  were  not 

able  to  procure  evidence.  If  we  had  had  evidence  we  probably  should  have  convicted 


23,070.  Of  course  you  carried  on  a  system  of  persecution  in  taking  a  number  of 
prisoners  to  prison  without  evidence?— If  the  witnesses  told  the  truth  we  should  have 
had  no  difficulty  in  convicting  them. 

(Mr  Lockwood .)  May  I  ask  one  question  ?  This  gentleman  has  told  us  he  went  to 
Queen  s  County  in  September  1879. 

(The  President.)  And  was  in  Queen’s  County  till  March  1881. 

23,071.  (Mr.  Lockwood.)  And  was  in  Queen’s  County  till  March  1881,  when  I  under- 
stand,  he  came  to  Millstreet.  I  only  want  to  get  from  this  gentleman  where  he  was 
before  that — m  what  part  of  Ireland  ? — I  lived  in  County  Cork. 

23,072.  Were  not  you  in  the  Conslabulary  ? — No,  I  joined  in  1879. 

.  23,073.  You  joined  the  service  as  I  understand,  and  the  first  place  Vou  went  to  was 
m  Queen  s  County  m  September  1879  ? — That  was  my  first  station.  ^ 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  I  thought,  perhaps,  he  had  some  experience  before. 


Re-examined  by  Sir  H.  James. 

23,074.  You  spoke  of  arresting  persons,  and  said  the  witnesses  did  not  speak  the 

truth.  ^  Did  you  arrest  those  persons  on  information  given  to  you  ? _ Yes. 

23,075.  Did  you  find  you  could  obtain  evidence  from  the  persons,  even  in  Court  who 
gave  you  the  information  ? — There  was  one  case,  if  I  may  give  one. 

,  ?13’0!6-  it;  generally  first?— I  was  told  by  one  family  who  were  attacked,  they 

fully  identified -  J 

23,°77  We  cannot  go  into  what  people  told  you.  Did  you  find,  speaking  as  a  rule, 
you  could  obtain  no  evidence  in  Court  from  persons  who  gave  you  information  ? _ Yes'. 

23,0/8.  Was  that  a  cause  of  people  not  being  convicted? — In  a  great  manv  cases  • 
not  m  all  cases.  J  ’ 

23,079.  Can  you  tell  what  period  of  the  year  in  1883  these  notices  of  which  you  have 
spoken  appeared? — No.  J 

23,080.  (Sir  H.  James.)  Have  you  got  those  dates  ? 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  Yes,  it  is  in  the  Parliamentary  Paper.  These  are  all  1879. 

(Sir  LI.  James.)  I  cannot  follow  the  notice.  I  will  take  it  from  the  Parliamentary 
return  without  detaining  the  witness  now. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  I  was  reading  from  this  book,  No.  131. 

{The  President.)  I  have  not  the  book.  What  is  the  title  of  it  ? 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  It  is  book  131.  It  has  been  mentioned  before. 

(The  Attoney- General.)  Give  the  year.  Agrarian  outrages,  131,  of  1880  ? 

Lockwood .)  It  is  ordered  to  be  printed  in  March  1880.  So  the  book  refers  to 
1879.  It  is  a  book  which  your  Lordship  has  been  referred  to  before. 

Canon  Arthur  Griffin  sworn ;  examined  by  the  Attorney-General. 

23,081.  How  long  have  you  been  ministering  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Castleisland  ? 
When  did  you  first  go  to  Castleisland  ? — I  was  ordained  in  1855,  and  I  was  appointed 
immediately  to  the  curacy  of  Castleisland. 

23,082.  How  long  were  you  living  in  Castleisland  then  ?— Close  on  two  years. 

23,083.  Y/ere  they  quiet  peaceful  people  ? — Extremely  quiet  in  every  respect 
23,084.  Industrious  ? — Industrious  and  religious.  r 

23,085.  In  1857,  I  think  you  went  to  Killarney  ? — Yes. 

23,086.  How  long  did  you  remain  in  Killarney  ? — Until  the  end  of  1872. 

23,087.  When  you  went  to  Millstreet? — Yes. 

23,088.  Did  you  go  to  Millstreet  in  1872,  and  remain  there  up  to  the  present  time  ? 

r  Jl.  es. 

23,089.  Now  from  1872,  when  you  went  there,  to  1880,  what  was  the  condition  of 
the  people  m  the  neighbourhood  of  Millstreet  ?— They  were  excessively  peaceable  and 
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quiet,  and  industrious  and  religious ;  in  fact  the  clergy  could  scarcely  give  them  a 
sufficient  amount  of  time  to  satisfy  their  desires  in  compliance  with  their  religious 
duties. 

23,090.  You  found  a  large  proportion  attending  four  services  ? — I  kept  an  accurate 
of  the  communicants  in  the  united  parishes,  and  they  amounted  on  an  average  from 
the  beginning  of  1873  to  the  end  of  1879  to  39,000  annually. 

23,091.  That  is  39,000  per  annum  ?— Per  annum. 

23,092.  In  1880,  what  did  they  fall  to  ? 

{Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  I  do  not  see  the  relevency  of  this. 

{The  Attorney-General.)  There  is  no  reoson  for  laughing.  I  think  you  will  find  it  is 
relevant. 

{The  President.)  I  think  the  witness  naturally  ran  on  a  little  more  than  was  necessary 
in  order  to  answer  the  question. 

{The  Attorney -General.)  I  will  follow  it  quite  independently. 

23,093.  Will  you  just  tell  me  what  was  the  condition  of  the  place  during  the  years 
1881  and  1882  ? — It  became  very  disturbed,  and  the  number  of  people  attending  their 
religious  duties  fell  off  immensely. 

23,094.  Did  you  notice  from  the  people  when  you  went  out  among  them  a  difference 
altogether  in  their  behaviour  and  habits  ? — Well,  the  vast  majority  of  them  were  very 
respectful  to  me  and  to  the  other  clergy  all  through,  but  a  good  number  were  no  t. 

23,095.  Did  you  know  of  anything  happening  to  any  of  your  schools  ? — Yes.  One 
of  the  male  schools  in  the  town  of  Mil] street  was  boycotted  after  the  teacher  gave 
evidence  at  the  assizes  in  Cork. 

23,096.  Just  give  me  the  teacher’s  name? — His  name  is  William  Riordan. 

23,097.  He  gave  evidence  with  reference  to  some  offence  at  the  assizes,  and  his 
school  was  boycotted  ? — Yes. 

23,098.  How  long  had  Riordan  been  there  ? — Ho  had  been  in  the  school  previously 
as  monitor,  and  after  that  as  assistant  teacher,  and  then  I  appointed  him  to  the 
position  of  teacher  to  the  junior  school. 

23,099.  How  long  altogether  had  he  been  teaching  in  the  neighbourhood  before  the 
time  he  was  boycotted  ? — At  the  time  I  went  to  Millstreet  he  was  in  the  school.  I 
think  he  was  employed  as  monitor  in  the  school  when  I  arrived  there. 

23.100.  From  1872  up  to  the  time  of  his  giving  evidence,  did  you  know  of  anything 
against  that  man,  except  the  fact  that  he  had  given  evidence  in  a  court  of  justice  ? — 
He  was  an  extremely  well-regulated  young  man  in  every  respect. 

23.101.  Do  you  remember  a  man,  a  collector  at  your  church,  being  boycotted? — 
Yes,  he  was. 

23.102.  What  was  his  name? — His  name  was  Riordan  also.  He  was  the  father  of 
that  teacher. 

23.103.  How  did  it  show  itself  ?  What  used  people  to  do  ? — I  was  surprised 
one  Sunday  morning  when  I  went  out  to  officiate  to  find  the  gallery  at  one  side  of  the 
church  over  the  transept  perfectly  empty,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  about  20  people 
in  it,  and  the  other  gallery  was  crowded  to  excess,  and  after  the  service  was  over  I 
inquired  and  I  found  that  there  was  some  kind  of  notice  that  was  given  out  by  some 
parties,  I  do  not  know  by  whom,  that  they  were  not  to  enter  by  that  door  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  Riordan  being  the  collector  there. 

23.104.  Had  Riordan  done  anything  except  being  the 'father  of  this  teacher;  was 
there  anything  against  him  ? — I  think  Riordan  gave  evidence  also  in  Cork,  and  he  was 
related,  I  think,  closely  to  Mr.  Hegarty  either  by  marriage  or  consanguinity,  I  do  not 
know  which. 

23.105.  Had  you  a  district  church  called  Cullen? — Yes,  there  are  two  parishes 
united. 

23.106.  And  one  of  your  churches  was  called  Cullen  ? — Yes. 

23.107.  Did  a  man  named  O’Keeffe  come  to  that  church? — He  did. 

23.108.  Do  you  know  whether  O’Keeffe  was  boycotted? — He  had  been  boycotted 
and  under  police  protection  previously. 

23.109.  What  happened  to  your  church.  What  did  they  do  ? — The  first  Sunday  it 
occurred  it  was  previous  to  the  servico  commencing.  Half  the  people  perhaps  were  in 
the  church  and  the  rest  of  the  congregation  had  not  come  in.  When  O’Keefe  came  in 
all  the  people  got  up  that  were  there  and  walked  out. 

23.110.  Did  you  preach  in  your  church  against  outrage  ? — On  all  occasions. 
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(The  Attorney- General )  I  will  prove  this  formally.  While  Canon  Griffin  is  here  I 
will  put  in  a  notice,  the  date  of  which  will  be  the  25th  of  December  1881,  posted  on 
Canon  Griffin’s  church.  ^ 

[The  document  was  put  in  and  read,  and  was  as  follows : — ] 

“  Coercion.— Who  is  feasting  the  tyrants  of  the  country  ?  Father  Griffin.— 

Who  is  getting  the  best  men  in  the  parish  into  prison?  Father  Griffin. _ “If 

you  give  him  one  penny  Christmas  box  you  will  get  buckshot.” 

23.111.  Do  you  remember  whether  you  had  shortly  before  Christmas  1881  preached 
against  crime  ? — I  preached  against  crime  every  time  it  took  place  in  the  parish. 

23.112.  Was  there  a  man  named  John  Riordan? — His  name  was  not  John.  His 
name  was  Jeremiah. 

23.113.  Secretary  of  the  League  ? — He  was  brother  to  John  Riordan. 

23.114.  Was  he  secretary  of  the  League  ?— Ho,  I  think  his  brother  was,  as  far  as  I 
can  learn. 

23.115.  Did  anybody  of  that  name  interrupt  you  in  the  course  of  your  discourse 
once  ? — Jeremiah  did. 

23.116.  What  was  that  upon.  What  were  you  preaching  about  ? — I  was  denouncing 

some  crime  that  took  place.  I  do  not  exactly  remember  the  exact  crime,  but  he  spoke 
out  in  the  church  and  spoke  most  offensively.  ^ 

23,11/.  Were  the  people  affected,  do  you  think,  by  the  Land  League  in  any  way^ _ 

Well,  immediately  after  the  introduction  of  the  Land  League  the  place  became 
disturbed. 

23.118.  Did  you  know  of  any  other  organisation  in  the  district  which  had  to  do  with 
preventing  the  payment  of  rents  or  taking  of  evicted  farms  except  the  Land  League  ? 

Well,  I  think  the  rents  were  paid  fairly  enough  through  the  greater  portion  of  the 
agitation  in  my  district.  I  think  it  appeared  to  be  more  vindictiveness  and  malice  and 
spleen,  and  things  of  that  kind,  than  anything  connected  with  the  land. 

23.119.  Do  you  think  that  there  was  intimidation  felt  by  any  of  the  poorer  people, 
or  by  people  there  in  consequence  of  the  Land  League  or  not? — They  were  decidedly 
intimidated,  and  told  me  they  were  afraid  to  do  various  things  they  wished  to  do.  ^ 

23.120.  Do  you  believe  that  was  genuine  ? 

(Mr.  JR.  T.  Reid.)  I  object. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  Forgive  me. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  I  object. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  If  you  object,  object  formally. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  I  do  not  like  making  formal  objections,  but  my  friepd  knows  as 
well  as  I  do  that  what  people  have  said  to  Canon  Griffin  is  not  evidence,  yet  he  brushes 
me  aside. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  I  beg  my  friend’s  pardon. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  I  submit  it  is  not  evidence. 

(The  President.)  I  think  it  is  general  evidence. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  That  is  all  I  mean. 

^  23,121.  You  said  you  thought  the  people  were  suffering  or  appeared  to  be  feeling 
this  intimidation.  I  ask  you,  from  your  knowledge  of  the  people,  was  it  genuine  in 
opinion  ? — I  think  a  great  deal  of  them  were  coerced,  you  know,  and  obliged  to  do 
things  they  did  not  wish  to  do  at  all,  and  that  a  great  number  of  others  went  with  the 
.agitation. 

23.122.  How  long,  or  when  the  first  did  the  Land  League  appear  to  you  to  be 
becoming  an  organization  of  any  power  in  the  Millstreet  district  ? — I  think  it  was  in 
1880  that  it  was  established,  if  I  remember  rightly. 

23.123.  In  1880  or  1881,  do  you  know  which? — I  think  it  was  in  1880.  I  am  not 
certain. 

23.124.  During  what  time  did  it  continue  in  the  condition  you  are  referring  to.  How 
long  ? — It  continued  all  through ;  but  not  with  the  same  amount  of  activity. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  R.  T.  Reid. 

23.125.  Are  there  not  many  good  and  exemplary  priests  in  Ireland  who  have  been 
in  sympathy  with  the  League  ? — Thousands,  I  suppose. 
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23.126.  Anri  who,  no  doubt,  like  yourself,  have  denounced  outrage  and  crime  ? — Very 
possibly. 

23.127.  But  I  mean  you  would  not  doubt  that  they  had? — Well,  you  saida  while 
ago  that  hearsay  was  nothing.  I  only  heard  they  did. 

23.128.  You  have  heard  they  did? — I  have  heard  they  did,  and  saw  it  in  the  papers. 

23.129.  I  think  I  understood  you  also  to  say  that  spleen  and  malignity  and  so  forth 
had  a  good  deal  to  do  and  more  to  do  than  any  question  relating  to  the  land  with  the 
success  of  the  Land  League  ? — As  far  as  my  parish  was  concerned,  I  believe  it  was  the 
origin  of  the  evil. 

23.130.  Let  me  get  this  clearly.  The  Land  League  was  started ;  its  substantial 
basis  was  personal  spleen,  malevolence,  jealousy,  I  suppose  ? — I  did  not  say  it  was 
started  for  that  purpose.  I  said,  or  at  least  what  I  mean  is,  that  once  it  wa3  started 
that  parties  connected  with  the  Land  League  turned  it  into  that  purpose. 

23.131.  And  as  a  rule,  not  as  an  occasional  lapse  from  propriety,  that  was  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  organization  ?  Is  that  what  you  mean  ?  I  do  not  want  to  put  words 
into  your  mouth,  I  assure  you  ? — It  kept  that  malice  and  spleen  up  which  I  looked 
upon  as  most  objectionable  as  a  priest. 

23.132.  Yes,  I  quite  agree  with  you.  In  1879,  I  think  the  Land  League  started  in 
Ireland  at  large.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  at  Millstreet  or  not,  but  what  was  the 
condition  of  the  Millstreet  district  in  1879  ? — Yery  peacable,  the  greater  portion  of  the 
year,  I  think,  as  far  as  I  remember. 

23.133.  But  was  not  there  a  great  deal  of  distress  in  that  part  of  the  district  ? — 
There  was  a  great  deal  of  distress,  but  it  was  stopped  by  the  timely  aid  of  the  different 
societies. 

23.134.  By  the  relief? — By  the  relief,  yes. 

23.135.  I  am  aware  the  relief  did  a  great  deal,  but  I  am  now  speaking  of  the  con¬ 

dition  of  things  apart  from  relief  before  relief  came.  Is  not  it  the  case  that  the  potato 
crop  very  largely  failed  ? — The  potato  crop  failed,  and  I  believe  the  cause  of  the  failure 
was  the  non-changing  of  the  seed.  The  farmers  and  their  sons  told  me  they  had  not 
changed  seed  for  20  or  25  years,  and  I  told  them  that  I  had  changed  the  seed  every 
year,  and  that  I  had  good  potatoes  every  year,  but  they  could  not  believe - - 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  Whatever  the  reason  was,  I  am  not  going  to  go  in  detail  into  this, 
your  Lordship  will  see,  but  I  will  ask  a  few  questions  about  it. 

23.136.  Was  the  distress  not  very  deep  indeed  round  Millstreet,  insomuch  that  verv 
large  sums  had  to  be  distributed  in  the  form  of  relief  ? — Yes,  there  were  very  large 
sums  given,  and  I  think  there  would  have  been  great  distress  were  it  not  for  these 
sums  which  were  given. 

23.137.  Were  the  rents  about  Millstreet — you  can  give  the  answer  generally,  perhaps ; 
I  do  not  hnow  whether  you  can — largely  reduced  by  the  Land  Commissioners  when 
they  came  round  ? — They  were  reduced  both  by  the  Land  Commissioners  and  by  the 

landlords. 

23.138.  By  the  landlords  before,  do  you  mean? — There  were  some  reductions  given 
by  the  landlords  even  before  the  people  went  into  Court. 

23.139.  As  a  general  rule,  were  there  reductions  ?  Is  not  it  the  case  that  as  a  rule 
reductions  were  refused  until  the  Land  Act  passed  ? — I  never  heard  of  a  case  where 
they  were  refused.  I  asked  myself  on  several  occasions.  I  recommondod  to  the  land¬ 
lords  in  the  district  the  propriety  of  reducing  the  rents  and  giving  substantial  reductions, 
and  I  found  that  almost  invariably  they  acted  upon  my  suggestions,  and  gavo 
reductions. 

23.140.  That  was  the  landlords  you  communicated  with  ? — And  several  of  them. 

23.141.  You  obviously  considered  that  reductions  were  very  necessary? — Absolutely 
necessary.  I  considered,  in  fact,  as  you  have  asked  mo  that  question,  that  previous  to 
the  agitation  at  all  a  very  large  portion  of  the  lands  about  Millstreet  were  entirely  too 
over-rented,  and  I  was  often  surprised,  when  I  asked  tho  people,  that  they  did  not 
complain  about  their  rents.  They  seemed  satisfied.  They  seemed  contented,  and  [ 
was  greatly  surprised,  because  I  thought,  looking  at  tho  aspect  of  tho  country  and  of 
the  land,  that  they  really  wero  greatly  over-rented. 

23.142.  Let  me  come  now  to  the  inception  of  tho  Land  League.  You  have  told  us 
how  it  was  developed  afterwards,  and  misused.  Do  not  you  agree  with  tins,  that  tho 
excessive  rents  which  prevailed,  and  tho  very  deep  and  groat  distress,  wero  tho  causes 
which  provoked  the  agitation  of  1879  ? — It  may  have  been,  but  as  a  priest  1  could  not 
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admit  anything  into  my  parish  which  would  cause  either  irreligion  or  disorder  no 
matter  what  it  was.  * 

n  am  na5  su&SestlI1&  ^at  y°u  should.  I  am  asking  your  opinion,  Canon 

Griffin,  with  regard  to  the  cause  of  what  took  place  in  1879  ?— I  believe  that  everv 
agitation  should  be  conducted  within  the  walls  of  the  Ten  Commandments. 

23.144.  So  do  I,  but  we  need  not  argue  that.  The  point  is,  what  the  cause  of  this 
agitation  was..  Do  not  you  consider  that  the  great  distress  and  the  excessive  rentals 

were  substantially  the  causes  of  the  commencement  of  this  organization ? _ No  I  do 

not.  I  think,  the  people  themselves  were  not  the  cause  of  getting  up  the  agitation  at 
a  oo  Was  PeoP^e  yh°  wanted  to  come  to  the  front,  and  become  great  men. 

20.145.  Then  your  view  is,  that  in  1879  the  agitation  had  not  the  sympathv  of  the 

people  at  all  ? — I  do  not  say  that.  r  J 

SMS-  2?  y0U  th1ink  S°  1 Sympathy  will  very  likely  be  generated  immediately. 

23,14/-  ,  ,  J asTn°*  that  the  cause  of  the  popularity  of  the  Land  League  in  the  com¬ 
mencement  .—I  think  when  any  grand  picture  is  held  up  before  the  people,  they  very 
likely  will  take  it,  and  look  at  it,  and  admire  it.  ^  ^  y  y 

23.148.  Now  in  regard  to  the  crime  which  followed,  what  kind  of  crime  broke  out 
first  m  your  district  .  What  crime  had  you  to  regret,  the  commencement  of  what  I 
may  call  exceptional  crime  ?— I  think  the  boycotting  commenced,  if  I  remember 
rightly,  at  the  end  of  the  year  1880. 

23.149.  I  was  rather  speaking  of  outrage  and  violence  ?— I  look  upon  boycotting  as 

a  great  outrage.  J  ° 

23.150.  I  do  not  say  you  do  not,  but  I  was  explaining  to  you  the  form  of  my 

question.  Oblige  me  by  kindly  answering.  I  am  speaking  now  of  crimes  of  outrage 
and  violence.  I  am  not  speaking  of  boycotting.  I  am  speaking  now  of  such  things 
as  are  included  in  the  Government  returns  as  agrarian  outrages.  When  had  you  to 
regret  the. commencement  of  an  excessive  number  of  agrarian  outrages? — I  think  the 
moonlig  ting,  and  firing  into  houses,  and  attacking  people  in  the  houses,  and  things  of 
that  kind,  commenced  in  1881,  if  I  remember  rightly.  Unfortunately,  I  did  not  keen 
exact  dates,  but  that  is  my  recollection.  r 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Lockwood. 

23.151.  Do  I  understand,  Canon  Griffin,  that  you  have  been  opposed  to  the  Land 

League  from  the  start  ? — Because  I  saw - 

23.152.  I  am  not  asking  you  for  your  reasons  ? — Very  well.  Yes. 

23.153.  I  am  asking  you  whether  or  not  you  have  been  opposed  to  the  Land  League 
from  its  start  ? — Yes,  I  have. 

23.154.  Do  you  in  that  position,  as  far  as  your  brethren  are  concerned,  stand  alone  * 
— I  do  not  know  that ;  I  do  not  believe  I  do. 

23.155.  Can  you  give  me  the  names  of  others  who  hold  views  similar  to  your  own, 
as  far  as  you  know,  upon  that  point  ? — 1  cannot  give  you  the  names ;  but  even  if  I  could 

I  do  not  think  it  would  be  right  to  do  so. 

23.156.  I  do  not  wish  to  argue  what  the  effect  would  be.  I  must  put  this  question 
to  you.  ^  Can  you  give  me  the  name  of  one  ? — Of  one  priest — is  that  it  ? 

23.157.  Yes  ? — That  was  opposed  to  what  ? 

23.158.  In  your  district.  I  am  speaking  of  your  district  ? — No,  in  my  deanery  I 
believe,  they  all  went  with  it. 

23.159.  How  many  are  there  in  your  deanery,  how  many  priests  ? — I  think  there  are 

II  or  12  altogether. 

23.160.  Was  there,  as  far  as  you  know,  any  agitation  in  respect  of  the  matter  of  rent 
before  the  establishment  of  the  Land  League  in  your  district  ? — Not  to  my  knowledge. 

23.161.  Was  not  there  a  fair  rent  agitation  in  1878  and  1879  ? — In  1879 _ I  did  not 

hear  a  word  at  all  about  it. 

23.162.  You  heard  of  the  farmers  club? — That  was  not  in  Millstreet. 

23.163.  I  did  not  say  whether  it  was  in  Millstreet  or  not.  I  asked  you  whether  you 
heard  of  it  ?— It  may  have  been  in  their  district,  but  I  paid  no  attention  to  it. 

23.164.  Did  you  hear  of  the  farmers  dub? — I  heard  there  was  one  in  Mallow. 

23.165.  How  far  is  that  from  Millstreet? — About  20  miles. 

23.166.  Did  you  hear  of  any  agitation  with  regard  to  the  reduction  of  rent  in  1878 
and  1879  ?— Not  m  Millstreet. 
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23.167.  Did  you  not — in  your  service  in  church — yourself  denounce  in  1878  and  1879 
the  agitation  which  was  then  going  on  having  as  its  object  the  reduction  of  the  rents  ? 
— Certainly  not. 

23.168.  In  your  own  church  and  from  your  altar?— Never  a  word. 

23.169.  In  1878  and  1879  ?— I  must  see  my  words ;  I  have  not  the  slightest 
recollection. 

23.170.  I  ask  you  whether  you  did  or  not,  and  I  understand  you  to  say  you  do  not 
think  so  ? — I  am  almost  certain  I  did  not. 

23.171.  Have  you  any  doubt  about  it ;  it  is  not  the  sort  of  thing  you  could  have 
forgotten  ? — I  believe  I  did  not. 

23.172.  You  will  not  pledge  your  oath  you  did  not  ? — The  only  allusion  I  made  at 
all  to  anything  connected  with  the  land  from  the  altar  or  from  the  church  or  the 
pulpit,  was  when  the  Government  gave  the  cheap  loans  for  the  drainage  of  land  ;  I 
advised  the  farmers  to  meet  after  the  service,  and  they  did  meet  in  the  Court-house  for 
the  purpose  of  seeing  what  they  would  do. 

23.173.  That  is  in  1878  or  1879? — It  was  in  1879,  I  think. 

23.174.  I  am  asking  you  with  regard  to  the  course  you  pursued  in  1878  or  1879,  and 
you  have  given  me  an  answer.  Now,  please,  with  regard  to  Mr.  Hegarty.  You 
espoused  the  cause  of  Hegarty,  did  you  not  ? — I  espoused  the  cause  of  morality. 

23.175.  Hegarty,  I  said? — I  espoused  the  cause  of  Hegarty,  because  he  was  boy¬ 
cotted. 

23,176:  I  did  not  say  anything  about  morality;  I  asked  as  to  Hegarty — did  you 
espouse  the  cause  of  Hegarty  ? — Because  he  was  boycotted. 

23.177.  You  will  argue  with  me? 

23,177a.  (The  President.)  Do  not  you  see  he  has  answered.  That  is  implied  in  your 
question.  He  means  he  was  not  supporting  the  man  ? — I  was  supporting  the  cause  of 
morality. 

23.178.  (Mr.  Lockwood.)  I  meant  to  suggest  he  was  supporting  the  man  ? — If  there 
was  any  man  in  the  parish  who  was  treated  as  he  was,  I  would  do  the  same  thing. 

23.179.  I  mean  you  were  supporting  the  man  ?— No,  I  was  not ;  I  was  opposing  the 
infamy  that  was  going  on. 

23.180.  Do  you  remember  Hegarty  starting  the  bakery  on  his  own  account  ? — He 
had  that  before  I  went  to  Millstreet  at  all. 

___  23,181.  Do  you  remember  taking  some  steps  and  assisting  him  in  that  endeavour  ? — 
No,  certainly  not. 

23.182.  Do  you  remember  a  man  named  Cooper  ? — I  do. 

23.183.  Was  he  a  baker  ? — He  was. 

23.184.  W  as  he  a  rival  of  Hegarty’s  ? — He  was  a  rival  of  all  the  bakers. 

23.185.  Do  you  remember  taking  any  active  steps  with  regard  to  Cooper  ? — Yes. 

23.186.  What  did  you  do? — Other  bakers  of  the  town  came  to  me  and  they  told  me 
that  Cooper  was  selling  bread  much  below  the  weight. 

23.187.  I  want  to  know  what  you  did  ? — I  cannot  say  what  I  did. 

23.188.  Did  you  do  anything  ? — I  cannot  say  what  I  did  until  you  allow  me  to  say 
what  he  did. 

23.189.  If  you  will  answer  you  shall  give  your  explanation  after  ?— Yes,  if  his  Lord- 
ship  lets  me  after. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  You  shall  explain  after. 

23.190.  (Mr.  Loclavood.)  I  say  did  you  do  anything  ? — I  spoke  about  this  from  the 
altar  as  not  being  honest. 

23.191.  Under-selling  to  other  bakers? — Not  under-selling  but  under-weighing — not 
giving  the  weight  for  the  price. 

23.192.  Was  that  all  you  did  ? — That  was  all. 

23.193.  Did  you  pay  a  visit  to  Cooper  ? — No,  certainly  not. 

23.194.  Or  take  any  other  stops  with  regard  to  it  ? — I  did  not  go  near  Cooper’s  house 
at  all. 

23.195.  I  understand ;  when  did  you  montion  the  fact  from  the  altar  that  Cooper 
was  not  selling  bread  as  you  thought  he  ought  to  sell  it  ? — Not  as  I  thought  at  all,  but 
as  the  public  thought. 
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Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Davitt. 


23.196.  You  say,  Canon,  that  men  who  were  anxious  to  put  themselves  in  the  front 
and  make  names  for  themselves,  created  the  agitation.  You  said  that,  if  I  understood 
you  aright  ? — That,  I  believe. 

23.197.  Does  that  apply  to  bishops  and  priests  as  well  as  laymen  ? — I  do  not  know 
that  the  bishops  started  it ;  even  if  they  did,  that  would  not  prevent  me  taking  the 
action  I  did  when  I  saw  I  was  right. 

23.198.  You  are  aware,  I  presume,  that  the  archbishop — I  think  your  archbishop _ 

took  a  very  prominent  part  in  starting  the  agitation  ? — I  do  not  know  that  he  did.  I 
do  not  know  that  he  started  it. 

23.199.  You  say  that  you  do  not  know  he  took  an  active  part  in  initiating  the  Land 
League  movement  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

23.200.  You  have  said  that  you  preached  againt  outrage  ? — I  have. 

23.201.  Did  you  ever  preach  against  eviction? — There  were  no  evictions  in  my 
parish,  except  five  or  six  that  I  could  say  anything  about,  and  in  most  of  those  cases 

I  tried  to  interfere  and  get  the  thing  settled,  and  in  some  cases — in  some  cases _ there 

were  very  liberal  offers  made  to  the  poor  people,  and  they  would  not  take  my  advice. 

23.202.  I  suppose  you  interested  yourself  to  prevent  eviction  in  the  interest  of  peace 
as  well  as  justice  ? — Yes. 

23.203.  You  believed  that  the  evictions  caused  bad  feeling  and  disturbance? _ I 

believe  that  unjust  evictions  are  great  calamities — unjust  evictions. 

23.204.  But  evictions  of  any  kind  will  cause  angry  feeling  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  are  evicted? — Naturally. 

23.205.  Do  you  remember  the  evictions  that  followed  the  famine  of  1848  and  1849  ? 
— I  was  a  boy  at  that  time  ;  but  I  remember  there  were  many  very,  very  cruel  evictions 
at  that  time. 

23.206.  Do  you  remember  the  year  1849  ? — I  do  not  remember  that  year  especially  ; 
that  was  the  year  before  I  went  to  college. 

23.207.  It  was  the  year  of  great  clearances  in  Ireland  ? — I  should  say  1848.  1849 
was  it  you  alluded  to  ? 

23.208.  Yes  ? — I  should  think  that  1848  was  still  worse. 

23.209.  Do  you  know  that  there  were  over  200  agrarian  murders  in  Ireland  in  1849  ? 
— No,  I  did  not.  I  was  young  at  the  time  and,  did  not  pay  much  attention  ;  but  I  may 
say  this,  as  you  have  spoken  on  that  subject,  there  was  no  agrarian  murder  committed 
in  the  county  of  Kerry  for  30  years,  I  believe.  There  was  no  execution  there,  I 
believe,  for  30  years  before  Poff  and  Barrett  were  executed  the  year  before  I  went  ter 
Castleisland.  There  was  a  murder  there,  but  I  believe  it  was  a  family  feud. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  Brosnan,  was  that  the  name  ? 

( The  Attorney-General.)  No,  my  Lord  ;  1855  is  what  he  is  speaking  of. 

23.210.  (Mr.  Davitt.)  Are  you  a  native  of  the  county  of  Kerry  ? — I  am. 

23.211.  You  said  you  advised  the  landlords  in  your  part  to  give  substantial  reduc¬ 
tion  ? — They  did  do  so,  the  greater  number  of  them. 

23.212.  That  advice  was  in  the  interest  of  peace,  as  well  as  of  justice  ? — And  in  the 
interests  of  the  people. 

23.213.  Did  you  not  think  that  substantial  reduction  reduction  would  conduce  to  the 
peace  of  the  locality  ? — Most  decidedly. 

23.214.  You  have  said  that  people  were  coerced  to  join  the  agitation  in  your 
district  ?  —  They  were  coerced ;  there  was  undoubted  intimidation  and  coercion 
practised,  or  a  great  many  people  would  not  have  joined  the  agitation  of  the  Land 
League  at  all  if  they  were  left  free ;  they  told  me  so. 

23.215.  Do  you  remember  the  land  agitation  of  1852  led  on  by  Gavan  DuflV  ? _ I 

was  in  college  at  that  time. 

23.216.  I  suppose  you  know  there  was  such  an  agitation  ? — I  do  not. 

23.217.  Neither  historically  nor  otherwise? — I  do  not.  I  know  there  were  several 
land  agitations  and  Land  Acts,  and  things  of  that  kind,  but  I  have  no  clear  distinct 
recollection  of  any. 

23.218.  You  said  you  sympathised  with  Mr.  Hegarty  because  he  was  boycotted  ? _ 

Yes. 
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23.219.  I  am  not  putting  this  question  offensively  to  you,  and  if  you  think  it 
offensive  I  apologise  in  advance.  You  have  heard  a  very  able  letter  tendered  here  the 
other  day  read  in  evidence  by  Mr.  Hegarty  to  me  ? — I  do  not  think  I  read  the  letter 
that  day,  but  I  think  he  showed  me  that  letter  very  soon  after  his  writing  it,  and  he 
complained  that  you  did  not  even  answer  it. 

23.220.  There  is  some  little  doubt  about  that.  My  question  is,  did  you  write  the 
letter  for  him  ? — Certainly  not.  Hegarty  is  as  able  to  write  a  letter  as  any  man  in  this 
Court. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Biggar. 

23.221.  You  told  Mr.  Davitt  you  disapproved  of  unjust  evictions  ? — Decidedly. 

23.222.  How  do  you  distinguish  an  unjust  eviction  ? — Well,  a  man  that  would  have 
paid  his  rent  fairly,  and  that  did  not  allow  himself  to  run  into  large  arrears,  and  that 
did  his  best  to  pay  his  rent,  and  strove  to  pay  as  well  as  he  could,  that  man,  if  the 
landlord  was  cruel  enough  to  evict  him,  it  would  be  a  very  unjust  eviction. 

23.223.  Have  you  never  in  your  experience  known  unjust  evictions  ? — I  have  known 
heaps  of  them — heaps  of  them. 

23.224.  You  told  us  in  the  earlier  part  of  your  evidence  that  you  preached  against 
outrages  ? — Yes. 

23.225.  Have  you  ever  preached  from  the  altar  against  unjust  evictions  ? — I  did  not 
consider  that  there  were  any  evictions  in  the  parish  that  was  really  unjust,  and  there¬ 
fore  I  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  allude  to  those ;  besides  there  were  in  a  great 
number  of  cases  settled,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  or  four. 

23.226.  You  did  not  preach  against  unjust  evictions  or  extortionate  rents? — There 
was  no  absolute  necessity  for  it  when  they  did  not  exist. 

23.227.  I  thought  in  your  evidence  you  swore — very  properly  and  truly  swore,  no 
doubt — that  you  considered  the  rents  were  quite  too  high  until  1879,  and  in  point  of 
fact  in  1879  ? — That  was  my  opinion,  but  it  would  not  do  for  a  priest  not  an  agricul¬ 
turist,  to  raise  a  storm  in  a  place,  and  say  they  were  too  high. 

23.228.  You  see  you  were  born  in  an  agricultural  county,  and  you  had  a  very  fair 
general  idea  at  the  time,  and  you  did  not  preach  against  extortion.  Is  not  extortion  a 
very  great  sin  ? — Decidedly. 

23.229.  And  at  the  same  time  you  did  not  consider  it  any  part  of  your  duty  to 
preach  against  it  ? — There  are  two  sides  to  that  question,  Mr.  Biggar,  altogether ;  I 
believe  that  the  landlords  were  to  blame,  and  I  believe  the  tenants  were  to  blame  ; 
the  former  because  the  farmers  were  offered  such  enormous  rents,  that  when  there 
was  a  farm  vacant  it  tempted  the  landlord  to  accept  rents  beyond  what  the  price 
should  be,  and  again  I  saw  the  tenants,  wherever  a  farm  was  to  be  sold — whenever  the 
tenant-right  of  the  farm  was  to  be  sold — I  could  see  that  the  people  were  coming 
forward  and  giving  fabulous  prices  for  farms,  and  there  was  one  case — am  I  trespassing  ? 

(The  President.)  Yes,  I  think  you  have  said  enough  in  explanation. 

( The  Witness.)  It  was  in  explanation. 

( The  President.)  You  have  given  full  explanation. 

23.230.  You  did  not  preach  against  land-grabbing  and  covetousness,  did  not  ? — 
There  was  no  land-grabbing  in  the  place  except  the  case  of  Keefe,  and  I  do  not  know 
that  can  be  called  land-grabbing  either. 

23.231.  At  the  same  time  you  did  not  preach  anything  against  it? — What  was  the 
necessity  of  preaching  against  it  when  it  did  not  exist.  I  might  as  well  go  and  preach 
against  a  thing  that  was  occurring  in  Ulster. 

23.232.  Are  you  the  only  priest,  as  far  as  you  know,  in  your  diocese,  who  has 
identified  himself  with  the  landlords  more  than  with  tho  tenants? — I  have  not 
identified  myself  with  tho  landlords  more  than  the  people.  I  love  the  people  just  as 
much  as  any  priest  in  my  diocese,  and  have  gone  as  far  as  any  priest  to  servo  them. 

23.233.  Have  you  ever  written  letters  to  a  landlord  paper  called  the  “Union”  in 
Dublin  ? — No. 

23.234.  You  have  not? — No. 

23.235.  From  your  bringing  up,  I  believe  it  is  the  fact  that  your  connexions  were 
very  much  in  the  employ  of  Lord  Kenmare  ? — What  ? 
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23.236.  Your  relatives  were  very  much  in  the  employ  of  Lord  Kenmare  ? — My 
brother  was  his  family  physician. 

23.237.  Any  other  relatives  in  his  employ? — I  was  chaplain  myself  at  Killarney 
House,  and  I  was  administrator  of  Killarney,  and  some  of  my  family  were  tenants  on 
the  Kenmare  estate. 

23.238.  You  were  therefore  very  closely  identified  with  the  interests  of  a  large 
landlord  ? — And  I  would  be  very  glad  to  be  identified  with  Lord  Kenmare  in  any  way, 
because  he  is  the  best  landlord  in  the  South  of  Ireland,  I  think. 

23.239.  Are  you  aware  that  in  Kerry  diocese  there  is  more  crime  than  in  any  other 
part  of  Ireland  ? — Yes,  unfortunately  for  some  time  past. 

23.240.  And  the  Bishop  of  Kerry  is  one  of  the  very  few  bishops  who  took  the  part 
of  the  landlord  against  the  people  ? — I  am  very  glad  you  put  that  question.  The  Bishop 
of  Kerry  does  no  such  thing. 


Re-examined  by  the  Attorney-General. 

23.241.  You  were  asked  about  Cooper’s  light  bread  ;  how  many  years  ago  was  it  ? — 
I  think  it  was  the  year  after  I  went  to  Millstreet. 

23.242.  I  am  told  it  was  1873  ? — Yes,  1873 ;  that  was  the  year  I  went — at  the  end 
of  1872. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  I  was  going  to  ask  your  Lordship  whether  you  would  think  it  not 
inconvenient  for  this  witness  to  come  in  the  morning.  I  think  Sir  Charles  Russell 
would  like  to  ask  a  few  questions  of  him. 

( The  President.)  Really — unless  there  is  some  special  subject — I  can  only  judge  by 
the  character  of  the  evidence  given. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  If  your  Lordship  pleases.  I  do  not  want  to  press  it,  then. 

The  Court  adjourned  till  to-morrow  morning  at  10.30. 
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Serjeant  Dennis  Maroney  sworn. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson. 

23.243.  Are  you  a  sergeant  in  the  Irish  constabulary  ? — Yes. 

23.244.  Were  you  present  at  a  meeting  in  Millstreet  on  the  15th  December  1885  ? — 
I  was. 

23.245.  Do  you  know  Dr.  Tanner  ? — I  do. 

23.246.  Was  he  at  that  meeting  ? — Yes,  he  spoke  at  that  meeting. 

23.247.  Did  he  make  any  remarks  in  reference  to  Mr.  Hegarty  ? — He  did. 

23.248.  Did  you  take  a  note  of  what  he  said  ? — Yes,  some  time  afterwards. 

23.249.  How  long  after  you  heard  him  did  you  take  a  note  ? — He  spoke  three  times 
that  night,  and  after  I  returned  to  barracks  I  made  a  note  of  it,  or  made  a  note  of  it 
as  well  as  I  could. 

23.250.  ( Sir  C.  Russell.)  What  do  you  say  ?— He  spoke  about  three  times  that 
night. 

23.251.  (Mr.  Atkinson.)  Were  you  present  on  each  of  these  occasions? — I  was. 

23*252.  How  long,  do  you  say,  after  you  heard  what  he  said,  did  you  make  a  note  ? 

— About  an  hour.  . 

23.253.  Had  you  a  clear  recollection  of  what  you  heard  him  say  at  the  time  you 

made  it? — Yes,  I  have  a  good  recollection  of  it. 

23.254.  Have  you  got  that  note  with  you  ? — Yes. 

23.255.  Take  out  the  note  and  look  at  it,  and  say  what  he  said  in  reference  to 
Mr.  Hegarty  ?— On  the  first  occasion  he  spoke  he  called  Mr.  Hegarty  a  low  creeping 
reptile  living  in  their  midst  who  used  all  his  influence  in  maligning  the  people 
amongst  whom  he  lived,  and  who  was  endeavouring  to  climb  to  the  magisterial 
bencR  but  who  would  yet  be  relegated  to  the  lowest  depts  of  a  felon’s  cell. 

23.256.  That  was  the  first  occasion  he  spoke  ? — Yes. 

23.257.  Have  you  a  note  of  anything  he  said  upon  any  other  occasion? — He  spoke 
a^ain,  and  he  called  him  an  infamous  being  who  did  not  deserve  the  name  of  being, 
vliose  proper  definition  would  be  a  thing,  but  since  he  should  call  him  a  being  he 
would  call  him  the  lowest  of  created  beings — a  creeping  louse. 

23.258.  Did  he  say  anything  further  about  the  peace  in  Millstreet  ? — Later  on  he 
added  it — he  added  as  long  as  Mr.  Jeremiah  Hegarty  is  in  your  midst  there  will  never 
be  peace  in  Millstreet. 

23.259.  Have  you  any  further  notes  of  what  he  said  on  either  of  those  occasions  in 
reference  to  Mr.  Hegarty  ? — Some  time  after  he  called  upon  all  those  present  who  wished 
him  out  of  the  place  to  lift  up  their  hands. 

23.260.  Was  this  addressed  to  a  crowd  of  people  ? — Yes. 

23.261.  A  large  crowd  ? — A  large  crowd. 

Cross-examined  by  Sir  Charles  Russell. 

23.262.  You  do  not  write  shorthand? — No. 

23.263.  Is  this  your  first  experience  in  reporting  speeches? — Yes.  my  first. 

23.264.  Your  very  first  experience  ? — Yes. 
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23.265.  Did  you  forward  this  important  speech  to  the  authorities  or  to  your 

superior  ? — I  did.  J 

23.266.  To  whom  did  you  forward  your  copy  of  it  ?— To  my  head  constable,  who 
was  acting  as  district  inspector. 

23.267.  Who  was  he? — Head-constable  Bryan. 

23.268.  \ou  say  that  this  gentleman  spoke  on  three  occasions  on  this  day — made 
three  speeches  ? — He  spoke  three  times  that  night. 

23.269.  How  long  each  time  ? — Oh,  about  20  minutes  I  should  think. 

23.270.  Twenty  minutes  each  time  ? — Yes. 

23.271.  Perhaps  more? — Yes. 

23.272.  Well,  then  he  spoke  for  more  than  an  hour  probably  ? — I  should  think  so. 

23.273.  And  I  suppose  what  you  have  taken  a  note  of  is  a  good  deal  of  it  all  put 

together  ;  what  you  have  taken  a  note  of  would  take  about  a  minute  to  speak  ? Oh 

yes,  I  have  only  a  few  words. 

23.274.  You  picked  out  the  plums  ? — Yes,  that  which  I  thought  was  serious. 

23.275.  It  was  not  a  very  elegant  set  of  orations  ? — I  should  think  not. 

2**>276.  They  seem  to  be  very  coarse  and  vulgar? — Yes,  I  thought  so  at  the  time. 
23,2/7.  Just  let  me  see  the  book.  [It  was  handed  to  the  learned  counsel. 1  Is  this 

anything  to  do  with  it 4— No,  just  a  mark  on  the  place. 

.  23,278.  This  mark  is  not  anything  to  do  with  it  ? — No,  the  leaf  that  is  turned  down 
is  a  mark  to  the  note. 

23.279.  Oh,  I  see.  You  know  you  have  not  been  asked  to  read  this,  I  do  not  know 
that  it  is  your  fault,  but  this  is  what  you  have  got.  “  Dr.  Tanner  delivered  a  speech 

to  a  crowd  of  persons  from  the  windows  of  ‘  Daniel  Kelleher,’  in  which  he  referred 
to  the  sale  of  J.  J.  Cronin’s  effects  on  that  day.”  What  was  that  sale  ? — I  was  not 
at  the  Cronin’s  sale.  I  understand  that  Cronin  was  about  to  be  seized  for  rent,  and 
he  sold  out  all  his  effects  in  order  to  defeat  the  landlord. 

23.280.  Do  you  know  that  of  your  own  knowledge  what  that  was  or  not  ? — I  have 
heard  of  it. 

23.281.  You  did  not  of  your  own  knowledge.  “  He  called  upon  all  present  who 
approved  of  Cionins  action  to  hold  up  their  hands,  and  to  keep  them  up,  and  to 
sweai  that  they  would  unite  and  stand  to  each  other,  and  that  they  would  not  take 
those  farms.”  You  mean ? — Cronin’s  and  others. 

23.282.  I  presume,  from  those  words,  that  Cronin  was  evicted  or  about  to  be 
evicted  ? — There  were  a  few  others  similar  to  Cronin’s  in  the  locality. 

23,283..  Either  evicted  or  they  were  about  to  be  evicted  ?— Yes,  some  of  them  had 
sold  out  like  Cronin. 

23.284.  Preparatory  to  being  evicted  ? — Yes. 

23.285.  “  He  afterwards  spoke  of  Hegarty,  and  denounced  him  in  the  most  violent 
and  fearful  manner.”  Then  follow  expressions  you  have  used,  “  the  most  vile  and 

creeping  thing.  Was  Hegarty  a  popular  man  ? — No,  he  was  unpopular  at  that 
time. 

23.286.  Then  yc^i  go  on  to  say  a  torchlight  procession  accompanied  him  to  the 
railway  station,  outside  of  which  he  again  addressed  them,  his  entire  speech  being  an 
abuse  of  Hegarty,  and  then  you  repeat  the  same  expressions,  I  think.  Then  he  called 
upon  the  crowd  to  raise  their  hands— the  entire  crowd  raised  their  hands,  and  kept  up 
a  continual  groaning  and  booing,  and  he  also  made  reference  to  the  landlords  and 
agents,  and  again  addressed  the  crowd  some  short  time  ? — That  was  in  the  shed  of  the 
station. 

23.287 .  Before  the  train  came  in,  and  some  boos  were  given  for  Mr.  Townsend, 
who  was  then  in  the  station-house.  The  train  left  the  station,  Mr.  Somebody  o-Qt 
into  the  railway-carriage,  who  is  that  ? — Mr.  Townsend,  a  land  agent. 

23.288.  Oh,  yes.  Mr.  Townsend  it  is,  got  into  the  railway-carriage,  the  police,  four 
of  whom  were  at  the  time  forming  a  circle  round  him,  immediately  stones  were 
thrown  over  the  heads  of  the  police? — Yes,  at  the  carriage — the  window  of  the 
carriage  was  broken. 

23.289.  You  said  Mr.  Townsend  was  a  land  agent? — Yes,  he  is. 

_3,2J0.  Per  whom?  Himself  and  Mr.  Hegarty  are  connected  with  some  property 
about  Millstreet.  He  acts  for  Sir  George  Colthurst  and  others. 

23,  -  91.  I  hen  I  see  a  little  later  on  you  go  back? — I  was  called  away  on  duty. 

23.292.  It  is  a  kind  of  narrative  this,  I  see  ? — Yes. 

23.293.  Not  in  the  order  of  time? — Yes. 
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Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Lockwood. 

23.294.  Is  tbis  your  own  unaided  recollection? — I  beg  your  pardon  ? 

23.295.  Is  this  written  down  from  your  own  recollection? — Yes. 

23.296.  Not  assisted  by  anybody  ? — Not  assisted  by  anybody. 

23.297.  Were  you  the  only  Government  reporter  present? — I  was  not  a  reporter,  but 
I  thought  it  right  to  make  a  note. 

23.298.  Were  you  the  only  person  present  who  reported  for  the  Government  .  1 

was  the  only  person  present  who  made  a  report  of  that.  There  were  three  other 
policemen  at  the  station,  but  I  am  the  only  person  that  reported  it. 

23.299.  Do  you  know  whether  any  report  was  made  by  any  other  person  but 
yourself  on  behalf  of  the  Government? — I  cannot  say. 

23.300.  Think? — Oh,  I  cannot  say;  I  have  no  knowledge  of  what  other  people 

might  do.  . 

23.301.  Who  were  the  other  people  that  were  there  ? — Constable  William  McCarthy, 

Constable  Farrell,  and  Constable  Moyland. 

23.302.  Were  they  there  for  the  purpose  of  reporting  the  speeches? — No,  none  of  us 
were  there  for  the  purpose  of  reporting  the  speeches. 

23.303.  Do  I  understand  that  you  had  no  intention  of  reporting  the  speech  until  you 
got  back  to  the  station  ? — I  had  an  intention  when  I  heard  the  words  used.  I  am 
bound  to  do  so  when  I  hear  violent  language ;  I  am  bound  to  note  it. 

23.304.  You  wrote  down  the  violent  language  you  heard  in  the  course  of  that 
speech  ? — Yes. 

23.305.  As  far  as  you  could  recollect  it? — Yes. 

Re-examined  by  Sir  Henry  James. 

23.306.  You  told  my  learned  friend,  Sir  Charles  Russell,  that  Mr.  Hegarty  was  an 
unpopular  man ;  how  lone:  have  you  been  in  this  district  ? — I  came  there  the 
11th  September  1882. 

23.307.  You  know  nothing  of  Mr.  Hegarty’s  popularity  or  unpopularity  before 
the  establishment  of  the  Land  League? — No,  he  was  a  boycotted  man  when  I  came 
there. 

23.308.  You  found  him  boycotted  when  you  went  there  ? — Yes. 

23.309.  That  means,  I  suppose,  an  unpopular  man? — Yes. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  May  I  call  your  Lordship’s  attention  to  the  Attorney-General  s 
speech  at  page  261,  it  is  in  relation  to  the  question  I  asked  just  now,  as  to  there 
being  another  report.  I  am  giving  the  page  261  in  the  original  paging.  He  spoke 
of  this  speech,  my  Lord — he  has  handed  it  at  that  time  to  my  learned  friend,  Sir 
Charles  Russell, — but  he  goes  on  to  deal  with  that  speech  in  that  way.  “  That  is, 
**  this  speech,  you  will  see,  it  is  the  same,  but  it  happens  to  be  made  from  two  different 
“  reports.” 


Head  Constable  Hobbins  sworn. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson. 

23.310.  What  are  you  ? — I  am  head  constable. 

23.311.  Did  you  attend  a  meeting  in  Millstreet  on  the  25tli  August  1886  ? — Yes. 

23.312.  Was  Dr.  Tanner  present  ? — Yes. 

23.313.  Did  you  hear  him  address  the  people  ? — Yes. 

23.314.  Was  there  a  large  crowd  there  ? — Yes. 

23,314a.  How  long  had  you  been  stationed  in  Millstreet  before  that?  —  About 
seven  or  eight  months,  14  months  altogether. 

23.315.  Did  you  attend  the  meeting  as  a  policeman  to  keep  the  peace  or  to  take  a 
report  yourself  ? — Well,  generally  I  attend  the  meeting  to  see  it  collected;  I  did  not 
know  what  it  was  for. 

23.316.  Did  you  take  a  report  of  anything  that  Dr.  Tanner  said? — Yes,  immediately 
afterwards. 

23.317.  How  long  after  you  heard  him  speak  did  you  write  down  the  report  ? — 
Immediately  after  he  had  concluded  I  went  to  the  barracks  and  wrote  it  down. 
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23,318.  Have  you  got  that  report  ? — I  have  not  the  report. 

^  23,319.  Have  you  the  report  in  the  form  in  which  you  sent  it  to  the  authorities? _ 

Yes,  not  exactly  so  full,  but  I  have  a  memorandum.  I  have  a  copy  of  the  original 
report  I  did  send. 

23.320.  Is  that  the  original  you  did  send  ? — Yes. 

23.321.  Now  please  just  turn  to  any  part  you  have  a  report  of  the  words  that 
.Dr.  Tanner  used  ? — Shall  I  read  them  ? 

23.322.  Yes? — In  the  course  of  his  remarks  he  said,  speaking  of  the  landlords’ 
tactics,  &c.,  at  the  last  election,  that  they  irritated  the  people,  and  that  he,  as  a 
doctor,  told  them  that  “  When  the  sore  of  a  patient  was  irritated  inflammation  set  in, 
“  and  that  the  inflammation  now  set  in  should  be  brought  to  a  point,  whether  the 
“  lancet  used  was  a  rifle  or  a  sabre.”  Further  on  he  said :  “  The  people  took  the 
field  and  died  m  1867,  and  they  may  be  forced  to  do  the  same  in  1887.”  Alluding 
to  Mr.  Hegarty,  he  said:  “That  landlord  hireling,  and  him  Jerry  Hegarty,  that 
“  parasite  of  infamy  that  no  words  would  be  low  enough  to  describe,  that  louse  who 
“  fed  on  the  rotten  carrion  of  those  landlords.”  That  was  all  the  portion  of  that  first 
speech. 


Cross-examined  by  Sir  Charles  Russell. 

23.323.  Just  let  me  see  that  please  (the  note  book  icas  handed  to  Sir  Charles  Bussell). 
How  many  people  were  at  this  meeting  ? — Well,  I  should  say  between  300  and  400 
collected. 

23.324.  Was  the  meeting  peaceable? — Yes. 

23.325.  Was  the  election  ref  erred  to — the  election  that  had  just  come  off,  in  July 
of  1885  ? — I  presume  so. 

23.326.  July  1886,  I  meant? — I  presume  so.  It  was  the  previous  election  ;  it  was 
shortly  after  the  general  election. 

23.327.  Who  were  the  candidates  there? — Well,  Dr.  Tanner  himself  was  the  candi¬ 
date  for  that  division ;  he  was  the  elected  candidate  for  that  division. 

23.328.  By  what  majority  ? — I  could  not  say  that ;  but  I  believe  a  very  large 
majority. 

23.329.  Who  was  the  candidate  against  him  ? — From  memory,  I  really  could  not 
say  now. 

23.330.  You  are  aware,  I  presume,  that  Mr.  Hegarty  did  take,  as  he  was  quite 
entitled  to  do,  if  he  thought  right,  the  anti-popular  side — the  landlords’  side — in 
the  election  ? — Yes. 

23.331.  That  had  not  added  to  his  popularity,  had  it  ? — I  should  say  not. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Lockwood. 

23.332.  Is  that  the  original  note  that  you  made  ? — That  is  the  report  that  I  made. 
In  about  five  or  six  minutes  after  he  had  concluded  I  commenced  to  write,  and 
forwarded  it  that  night  by  post. 

23.333.  Did  you  take  any  note  before  you  wrote  out  this,  or  was  this  written  out  ? — 
No;  I  went  at  once  to  the  barracks  and  wrote  out  that.  I  just  took  two  or  three 
words  of  that  from  the  memo.  book. 

23.334.  Did  not  you  say  you  had  another  report  ? — I  said  I  had  a  copy  of  that,  but 
I  only  took  that  since  I  came  here. 

23.335.  Did  not  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  had  a  note  which  you  had  taken, 
not  a  mental  note,  but  something  you  had  written  down  ? — Yes. 

23.336.  Where  is  that  ? — I  have  it  here  ;  it  is  not  so  full  as  that,  I  expect. 

23,337-8.  I  dare  say  it  is  not.  You  filled  it  up  afterwards  ? — Both  were  written 

within  a  hour  after  hearing  him  speak. 

I  dare  say  ;  but  I  want  the  one  that  was  written  first. 

[  The  same  was  handed  to  Mr.  Lockwood .] 

(Mr.  Lockwood .)  I  dare  say  your  Lordships  will  give  me  a  short  time  just  to  look  at 
this  to  compare  it  with  the  other,  and  if  anything  turns  upon  it  your  Lordships  will 
allow  me  to  put  another  question  to  the  witness  upon  it  ? 

(The  President.)  Yes. 
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(Sir  Henry  James.)  The  only  point  I  should  like  to  know  is  this :  I  think  this  is  one 
of  the  speeches  to  which  we  have  two  witnesses  ;  but  unless  it  is  cross-examined  to,  it 
is  useless  to  call  two  witnesses  about  the  same  speech.  If  my  friend  will  intimate  to 
me  that  he  wants  more  certain  proof,  then  we  will  call  them.  , 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  My  Lords,  I  propose  to  read  a  number  of  threatening  notices  that 
were  produced  by  Constable  Doyle  yesterday  in  reference  to  this  case.  The  first  are 
those  of  December  1880,  a  bundle  :  “  Take  notice  that  if  you  pay  the  rent  which  is 
“  now  due,  your  body  will  be  marked  for  a  bullet.  Let  French  and  his  hungry  harpy 
“  doo-s  go  as  empty  as  they  came.  That  dog  is  Hegarty,  and  before  long  his  boc  y 
“  wifi  be  a  mark  for  a  rifle.  If  you  pay  your  rent  here  is  your  coflin  ready  to  go  into 

“  — -join  the  Land  League.”  1  , 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  Will  you  just  hand  me  those  as  you  read  them,  and  let  me  see  what 

they  are  ? 

(The  President.)  Will  it  be  necessary  to  read  them  all  ? 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  I  do  not  think  so  ;  this  is  only  a  specimen  of  a  bundle  of  tour  oi 
five  of  them. 

(The  President.)  Well,  take  the  worst.  . 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  The  next  is  in  1881.  “  Take  notice  that  any  person  found  entering 

“  the  premises  of  J.  Hegarty  will  be  expelled  from  the  Land  League,  and  afterwards  be 
“  boycotted  as  he  has  been.  Follow  this  maxim  for  I  will  sacrifice  my  life  for  any  of 
“  you,  that  I  will.”  The  last  two  words  are  illegible. 

(The  President.)  I  repeat,  is  it  necessary  to  read  them  all  ? 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  No,  my  Lord.  . 

(Sir  Charles  Russell.)  I  wish  your  Lordship  to  look  at  the  kind  of  thing  they  are. 

(The  President.)  How  many  have  you  got? 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  A  great  number,  but  that  is  a  fair  specimen  of  them.  1  hey  are  all 
in  reference  to  Hegarty. 

(The  President.)  Can  you  conveniently  tell  me  how  many  ? 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  I  should  think,  my  Lord,  about  20. 

(Sir  Henry  James.)  Do  they  refer  to  Mr.  Hegarty  by  name  ? 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  I  think  so. 

(Sir  Charles  Russell.)  I  think  not. 

(Sir  Henry  James.)  Just  read  those  referring  to  Hegarty. 

( Mr.  Atkinson.)  They  all  either  refer  to  Hegarty  or  his  servants  or  his  customers. 

“  If  you  pay  any  rent  to  that  pauper  Hegarty  you  had  better  look  out.  Let 
“  him  go  into  the  union  from  whence  he  came,  and  do  not  support  him  with 
“  your  hard  earnt  earnings.  Captain  Moonlight.  ’ 

They  all  refer  to  Mr.  Hegarty. 

“Any  person  found  dealing  Mr.  Hegarty  in  butter  or  anything  else,  or 
“  any  boycotter  whatever,  or  anyone  who  pays  his  rent  will  be  shot.  Signed 
“  Captain  Moonlight.” 

That  is  all,  my  Lords,  I  need  read. 

(Sir  Henry  James.)  That,  my  Lords,  I  think,  concludes  Hegarty’s  case  with  the 
exception  of  one  matter  that  was  mentioned,  which  was  as  to  the  reading  of  one  or 
two  extracts  from  the  “  Cork  Herald.”  I  have  made  a  communication  to  my  friend 
as  to  whether  we  need  bring  a  technical  witness  to  prove  the  editorship.  My  learned 
friend,  Mr.  Lockwood,  has  not  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  gentleman  to  whom  I 
refer,  and  if  your  Lordships  will  allow  us  to  wait  for  a  day  or  two  before  reading  those 
extracts,  we  shall  be  glad. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  As  I  said  in  answer  to  an  observation  made  by  my  friend,  as  your 
Lordships  may  remember,  last  Friday  I  was  in  a  position  to  admit  that  Mr.  Hooper 
was  the  responsible  editor  of  this  paper  from  1885.  Mr.  Hooper  is  not  in  England 
at  the  present  time — I  understand  Mr.  Hooper  will  be  here  to-day.  If  we  might 
postpone  the  reading  of  those  extracts. 

(Sir  Henry  James.)  Certainly,  with  your  Lordships’  permission.  The  only  point 
between  us  is  this,  that  Mr.  Lockwood  said  he  could  admit  that  Mr.  Hooper  was  in 
some  subordinate  position  up  to  1885  ;  our  view  is  that  ho  was  the  active  editor. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  Will  you  kindly  postpone  it? 

(Sir  Henry  James.)  Yes. 

(Sir  Charles  Russell.)  Before  the  next  witness  is  called  may  I  ask  your  Lordships 
your  intention  with  regard  to  adjournment.  I  have  spoken  to  all  my  learned  friends, 
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and  I  need  not  point  out  the  worry  that  this  case  is,  and  to  no  persons  more  than  to 
your  Lordships,  and  we  would  certainly  ask  your  Lordships,  unless  you  see  some 
reasons  to  the  contrary,  not  to  sit  beyond  the  end  of  next  week. 

{The  President.)  I  need  scarcely  say  that  I  and  my  colleagues  would  have  continued 
to  sit  as  long  as  it  is  desired  by  the  parties,  but,  if  the  parties  concur  in  that  request 
I  think  we  are  justified  in  acceding  to  it.  ’ 

(Sir  Henry  James.)  On  that  intimation  I  will  say  at  once  that  my  learned  friends 
and  myself  think  it  a  reasonable  request.  We  should,  of  course,  be  glad  to  get  on  in 
one  sense  if  we  could,  but  it  would  be  convenient  to  allow  the  witnesses  to  return 
home  immediately  before  Christmas  Day,  and  I  concur  with  my  friend  that  the  day  he 
mentions  will  be  a  convenient  day. 

(The  President.)  Then  let  it  be  so. 


Richard  Williams  sworn. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Murphy. 

23.339.  Do  you  now  live  at  G-ermoy,  in  the  county  of  Cork  ? — Yes. 

23.340.  In  the  year  1884  did  you  take  a  farm  which  had  formerly  been  occupied  by 

Thomas  Russell  ? — Yes.  r  J 

23.341.  Had  he  been  evicted  from  that  farm  before  you  took  it? _ Yes. 

23.342.  After  you  had  been  there  for  a  couple  of  months  had  you  any  difficulty  in 

getting  your  horse  shod,  and  so  on  ?— Yes,  about  12  months  after  I  had  gone 
there.  6 

23.343.  What  happened  to  you  ? — The  smith  refused  to  shoe  my  horse. 

23.344.  Do  you  remember  on  one  occasion  when  the  horse’s  foot  had  been  measured 
and  when  the  shoes  afterwards  could  not  be  put  on  ? — Yes,  that  was  the  first  time. 

23.345.  What  did  the  smith  say  when  he  refused  to  put  the  shoes  on?— It  was  the 

smith  s  wife  who  told  me.  She  said  that  John  Paul  Higgins  and  some  more  she 
mentioned — I  forget  their  names - - 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  Surely  his  wife’s  statement  is  hardly  evidence  ? 

23.346.  (Mi .  Murphy .)  He  said  what  ?  That  if  they  worked  for  me  that  they  would 
take  away  their  work. 

.  23,347.  Do  you  know  whether  Higgins  was  connected  with  the  Land  League  branch 
m  that  neighbourhood  ? — I  cannot  tell  what  he  had  to  do  with  the  Land  League 
branch,  but  I  am  sure  he  was  a  member  of  it. 

23,348.  Some  time  after  that— give  me  a  date  as  nearly  as  you  can — do  you 
remember  being  at  Burgess’s  public-house  in  the  village  of  Nowerhadda  ?— Yes. 

.*-3,349.  Give  me  the  date,  as  nearly  as  you  can,  when  that  happened  ? — In  the 
beginning  of  1885. 

23.350.  Did  a  man  named  Lahiff  ask  you  to  come  outside? — Yes. 

23.351.  What  was  Lahiff? — He  was  secretary  of  the  League. 

23.352.  When  you  came  out  what  did  he  say  to  you  ? — He  asked  who  was  shoeing 

my  horses  for  me.  & 

23.353.  What  did  you  say  ? — I  told  him  I  was  getting  them  shod  at  home. 

23.354.  Was  that  correct?  Was  that  true  or  not? — Yes,  it  was  true,  for  I  had  to 
send  for  smiths  and  get  them  shod  at  home. 

23,355..  What  did  he  say  upon  that? — He  said  if  I  did  not  give  up  the  farm  that  the 
three  parishes  would  unite  together,  and  there  would  not  be  a  blacksmith  in  that  part 
that  would  be  allowed  to  work  for  me. 

23.356.  What  did  you  say  ? — I  told  him  I  did  not  care. 

23.357.  And  what  did  he  say  to  that? — He  told  me  that  if  I  did  not  leave  it  that  I 
would  be  shot. 

23.358.  Some  little  time  after  that  do  you  remember  seeing  him  when  you  were 
coming  down  the  road  ? — Yes,  I  met  him  in  June  after. 

23.359.  Was  it  in  June? — June  1885. 

{ Sir  Charles  Russell.)  Who  was  this  ? 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  Lahiff,  the  same  man. 

23.360.  What  did  he  say  ? — He  asked  me  did  I  leave  yet. 

23.361.  What  did  you  say  ? — I  asked  him  what  did  I  leave  for. 

23.362.  What  did  he  say? — He  said  I  should. 
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23.363.  Some  little  time  after  that  do  you  remember  at  11  or  12  o’clock  at  night 
some  men  coming  to  your  house  ? — Yes,  in  the  December  after. 

23.364.  I  think  you  were  in  bed  and  heard  a  knocking  at  the  door  ?  Yes,  it  was 
between  11  and  12  o’clock  at  night. 

23.365.  Did  some  one  ask  you  for  a  match  ? — Yes. 

23.366.  Did  you  open  the  door  and  give  them  a  match  ? — I  did. 

23.367.  As  soon  as  you  did  that  were  you  fired  at  ? — Yes. 

23.368.  I  think  the  shots  struck  you  in  the  groin  ? — Yes,  and  went  all  along  my  two 

C23,369.  Did  the  boycotting  or  this  difficulty  about  getting  your  horses  shod,  and  so 
on,  continue  at  this  time,  or  not  ? — It  did,  sir,  all  along. 

23.370.  Eventually  did  you  give  up  the  farm  to  Russell  ? — I  gave  it  up  to  the 
steward,  the  land  warner,  to  hand  it  over  to  Russell. 

23.371.  Whilst  this  boycotting  was  going  on  did  Colonel  Thackwell  lend  you  some 
horses  to  work  at  your  farm  ? — Yes,  in  1885. 

23.372.  Why  was  that — why  did  he  lend  you  the  horses ;  had  you  a  difficulty  in 
getting  the  work  done? — I  had  a  great  difficulty  in  getting  the  work  done  and  in 
getting  horses. 

23.373.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  can  tell  me  whether  anything  occurred  to 
Colonel  Thackwell  after  that ;  if  not,  we  can  get  it  from  some  other  witness  ?  I  could 
not  tell  you  what  occurred  to  him,  but  I  can  tell  you  he  was  boycotted  afterwards. 

Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell. 

23.374.  When  were  you  spoken  to  about  coming  to  give  evidence  ?— When  was  I 
spoken  to  about  coming  to  give  evidence  is  it  ?  Not  till  I  was  subpoenaed. 

23.375.  When  were  you  subpoenaed? — On  the  14th  of  last  month. 

23.376.  Who  was  it  came  to  you? — I  do  not  know  who  came  to  me, 

23.377.  A  stranger? — Yes. 

23.378.  And  gave  you  the  subpoena  ? — Yes. 

23.379.  And  how  did  they  find  you  out? — I  could  not  tell  you  how  they  found 
me  out. 

23.380.  Ilad  you  been  in  communication  with  the  police  ? — No, 

23.381.  You  had  not? — No  communication  with  the  police. 

23.382.  Nor  had  you  been  in  communication  with  anyone  else  ? — No, 

23.383.  You  had  not? — No.  I  had  no  idea  of  coming  up  here  at  all, 

23,3  -4.  Until  you  got  the  subpoena  ? — Until  I  got  the  subpoena. 

23.385.  Then  you  do  not  know  how  at  all  they  found  you  out  ? — No. 

23.386.  Perhaps  you  can  tell  me  this — at  the  time  you  were  subpoenaed  were  you 
aware  that  the  man  to  whom  you  have  attributed  certain  language,  Lahiff,  was  not 
in  Ireland  ? — I  was  aware  of  it  for  the  last  two  years  that  he  was  not  in  Ireland. 

23.387.  When  did  he  leave  ? — I  think  it  was  in  1886  when  he  left. 

23.388.  What  time  in  1886  ? — It  was  in  the  summer  of  1886. 

23.389.  Let  me  just  understand  your  position,  Mr.  Williams ;  you  had  taken  the 
farm  from  which  this  man  Russell,  you  say,  was  evicted? — Yes. 

23.390.  (Mr  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  Will  you  ask  him,  Sir  Charles,  what  year  he  was 
shot  at — December  what  ? — 1885. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  I  thought  he  said  December  last,  that  is  all. 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  No,  my  Lord. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  The  December  after  was  the  expression,  I  think. 

23.391.  You  took  this  farm  in  1884;  where  had  the  previous  tenant  gone  to  ?— I 
could  not  tell  you  where  the  previous  tenant  had  gone  to,  he  was  living  in  some 
place  around. 

23.392.  Who  was  the  landlord? — It  belonged  to  the  O’Briens,  and  it  was  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery. 

23.393.  There  was  a  receiver,  I  suppose  ? — Captain  Warren. 

.  23,394.  You  say  that  the  smith’s  wife  told  you  that  people,  and  she  mentioned  one 
name,  Higgins,  would  take  away  their  work  if  he,  the  smith,  continued  to  do  his 
work  for  you  ? — Yes,  if  he  worked  for  me. 

23,395.  You  know,  do  you  not,  Williams,  that  there  was,  and  is,  a  strong  feeling 
about  taking  evicted  farms? — I  am  sure  there  is. 
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23.396.  And  that  feeling  has  existed  as  long  as  you  can  recollect? — Oh,  no,  not 
as  long  as  I  can  recollect. 

23.397.  Where  do  you  come  from  ? — Cork. 

23.398.  From  the  city  of  Cork  or  the  county  ? — From  the  city  of  Cork. 

23.399.  When  you  came  to  this  farm  in  1884  had  you  been  a  farmer  before  ? _ Yea 

23.400.  Where?— In  Douglas. 

23.401.  In  county  Cork? — In  county  Cork  with  my  father. 

23.402.  Were  you  farming  land  of  your  own  at  that  time,  or  living  with  vour 
father  ? — Living  with  my  father. 

23.403.  When  was  it,  as  well  as  you  recollect,  that  the  smith’s  wife  told  you  about 
this  feeling  that  the  people  would  not  continue  their  work  if  he  continued  to  work 

for  you?— It  was  in  the  middle  of  June  1884,  that  was  the  first  June  I  went  to  live 
there. 

23.404.  When  was  it  you  say  you  had  this  conversation  with  Lahiff? — In  the 
beginning  of  1885. 

23.405.  What  time  in  1885— January  ? — I  think  it  must  be  January. 

23.406.  I  want  to  ask  you  about  this  conversation  with  Lahiff;  did  Lahiff  talk  to 
you  in  a  friendly  way  ? — He  spoke  to  me  in  a  friendly  way. 

23.407 .  Did  he  tell  you  what  you  yourself  already  knew,  that  there  was  such  a 
strong  feeling  in  the  country  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  keep  the  farm  against  that 
feeling,  and  that  you  would  run  into  danger  if  you  did  not  give  it  up  ? — He  told  me 
the  danger  I  would  be  in  if  I  did  not  give  it  up. 

23.408.  I  say  that  is  what  he  did  tell  you  ? — Yes. 

23.409.  The  man  is  not  in  the  country,  and  of  course  we  cannot  produce  him,  but  I 
want  to  ask  you  this  :  did  he  say  what  he  did  say  to  you  as  a  threat  or  as  a  warning 

given  to  you  in  a  friendly  way  ?— Well,  I  would  say  as  a  warning ;  I  took  it  to  be  as  a 
warning. 

23.410.  I  understood  you  to  say — I  am  not  professing  to  give  your  exact  words _ 

that  he  did  tell  you  that  if  against  the  feeling  you  continued  to  hold  the  farm,  and 
would  not  give  it  up,  you  would  be  shot  ? — Yes. 

23.411.  What  was  Lahiff  himself,  what  was  his  own  business? — His  father  kept  a 

coal  stores  down  in  Whitegate.  ^ 

23.412.  And  he  assisted  his  father  in  the  business,  did  he? — Ido  not  believe  he 
assisted  him  very  much,  he  was  always  out. 

23.413.  You  do  not  think  he  assisted  him  very  much  ? — I  do  not  think  he  did. 

23.414.  Will  you  tell  me  please  where  was  the  nearest  branch  of  the  National  League 
to  which  you  lived  ? — I  think  Ballinrosteg. 

23.415.  And  was  Lahiff  secretary  of  that  branch  ? — It  was  a  part  of  the  other 
branch — the  Ahadda  branch. 

23.416.  Who  was  the  president  ? — I  could  not  tell  you  who  was  the  president. 

23.417.  Can  you  tell  me  any  of  the  prominent  people  connected  with  it;  were  all 
the  men  about  members  of  it  ? — Every  one  around  was  a  member  of  the  League. 

23.418.  Were  you  yourself  a  member  of  it  ? — No. 

23.419.  Had  jou  been  asked  to  be,  or  not.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  were  or  not? 
— No,  I  was  not  asked. 

23.420.  You  were  never  asked  ? — No,  never  asked. 

23.421.  No  pressure  was  put  upon  you  to  join  it? — No. 

Re-examined  by  Sir  Henry  James. 

23.422.  1  ou  told  my  learned  friend,  Sir  Charles  Russell,  that  it  had  not  always 
been  unpopular  to  take  evicted  farms  ;  when  do  you  say  it  became  unpopular  first  to 
take  evicted  farms  ;  can  you  fix  a  time  ? — After  the  Land  League  commenced  it  was 
unpopular  for  a  man  to  take  an  evicted  farm. 

23.423.  Had  you  ever  heard  any  complaint  of  persons  taking  evicted  farms — calling 
them  landgrabbers  or  anything  of  that  kind — until  the  Land  League  was  established? 
— Never. 

23.424.  To  make  it  clear,  this  Ahadda  branch  was  in  the  very  place  where  your 
farm  was,  was  it  not  ? — The  Ahadda  branch  was  within  a  mile  of  my  house. 

23.425.  And  of  that  branch  this  man  Lahiff  was  secretary  ? — He  was  secretary. 
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23.426.  I  think  my  learned  friend  put  a  word  I  had  not  caught  before  about  being 

unpopular  ;  would  you  just  tell  me  again,  with  my  Lord’s  permission,  what  Lahiff  said 
t0  y0U  ?_l  was  in  at  Burgess’  public-house  in  Nowerhadda  after  coming  home  from 
the  boat  with  some  people.  He  called  me  out  of  the  public-house.  I  was  waiting  foi 
a  man  who  was  coming,  and  he  asked  me  who  was  shoeing  my  horses  ?  1  said  wa^ 

getting  them  shod  at  home.  Then  he  told  me  if  I  did  not  give  up  the  farm,  that  the 
three  parishes  would  unite,  and  that  they  would  not  allow  a  blacksmith  from  Ahadda 
to  Cork  to  work  for  me,  and  I  told  him  I  did  not  care.  He  said  then  if  1  did  not 
leave  it  I  would-be  shot. 

23.427.  What  was  this  man,  Lahiff? — He  was  secretary  of  the  Ahadda  League. 

23.428.  Was  he  in  trade  or  anything  ? — He  had  no  trade. 

23.429.  What  did  he  do  for  a  living  ? — I  could  not  tell  you  how  he  was  living,  but 
his  father  kept  a  coal  stores. 

23.430.  You  say  he  has  gone  away  ;  do  you  know  where  he  has  gone  to  ? — 1  could 
not  tell  you  where  he  has  gone  to. 


Sergeant  Thomas  O’Brien  sworn. 


23.431.  Are  you  stationed  at  Whitegate,  and  have  you  been  there  for  some  seven 

years? — Yes.  ,  ,  T 

23.432.  Williams  has  told  us  that  after  taking  Russell  s  farm  he  was  boycotted,  is 

that  within  your  knowledge  or  not? — It  is. 

23.433.  Do  you  remember  hearing  anything  about  Colonel  Thackwell  lending  his 

horse  to  Williams  ? — Ido. 

23.434.  After  that  did  you  see  a  threatening  notice  on  the  anvil  of  the  forge  m 

Whitegate?  Have  you  got  it  there ? — Yes. 

23.435.  Just  read  it.  You  took  it  down  ? — It  was  handed  to  me  by  the  blacksmith, 

John  Donnelly.  ,,. 

23.436.  See  whether  this  is  it,  “  You  are  going  to  work  for  Thackwell,  is  that  it  . — 

Yes. 

23  437.  “  Verv  well,  you  can  do  so,  but  remember  you  lose  your  customers  and  set 
“  yourself  against  the  people.  This  is  a  fair  warning.  Take  it  if  you  wish.  If  you 
“  don’t,  look  out  for  squalls  ”  ?— Yes,  that  is  a  copy. 

23,438.  On  the  22nd  November  1884,  did  you  accompany  Mr.  Crickle  in  making  a 
search  for  letters  at  Lahieve’s  house  or  making  search  at  Lahieve’s  house  ? — Not  at 


Lahieve’s  house. 

23.439.  Where  then? — A  man  named  Steele’s. 

23.440.  Who  is  the  other  person  ? — Mr.  Creigh,  the  district  inspector. 

23.441.  Did  you  there  find  two  letters  which  purported  to  be  signed  by  Edward 

Lahieve  ? 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  We  cannot  have  that.  .... 

23,412.  (Mr.  Mnrphy.)  Forgive  me  for  a  moment.  I  believe  my  question  is  strictly 

accurate? — We  found  no  letters  there. 

23.443.  (Sir  C.  Bussell.)  It  is  very  inconvenient  to  lead  him  ? — When  at  the  house 
we  were  informed  that  Richard  Steele  had  gone  into  Whitegate.  W©  then  went  into 
Whitegate  and  met  Richard  Steele  there,  and  we  brought  him  into  the  barrack,  told 
him  what  we  were  out  at  his  house  for,  and  ho  then  delivered  up  those  letters. 

23.444.  (Mr.  Murphy.)  Two  letters  purporting  to  be  signed  by  Lahieve  ? — Yes,  whicli 

he  received  from  Lahieve.  . 

23.445.  Are  those  the  two  letters  (handing  two  letters  to  the  ivitness)  ? — They  are. 

23.446.  Are  you  acquainted  with  Lahieve’s  writing? — I  am. 

23.447.  Do  you  believe  those  to  bo  signed  by  him  ? — I  do  believe  them  to  bo  written 
by  him. 

(The  President.)  Is  that  the  same  man  ?  .  . 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  I  believe  that  to  bo  the  same  man.  The  first  is  undated,  but  it  is 

“  Whitegate,  Saturday.” 


[The  letters  were  put  in  and  read,  and  were  as  follows  :] 


K  55696.— Ev.  26. 
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“  Whitegate, 

“  Saturday. 

Dear  Mr.  Steele, 

It  has  been  intimated  to  me  that  you  are  anxious  to  have  the  affair  about 
boycotting  your  machine  settled.  By  your  attending  tomorrow’s  meeting  of  the 
National  League  at  Ayhoda  about  1  o.c.  (one  o’clock)  the  matter  will  likely  be 
settled  satisfactorily.  I  have  heard  that  you  intend  to  come  to  meeting. 

“  Yours  truly, 

“  Edward  Lahieve.” 


The  next  is  this — 

“  Whitegate, 

“  Tuesday. 

“  Dear  Mr.  Steele, 

“  I  am  most  surprised  at  your  not  acting  in  accordance  with  arrangement 
“  come  to  on  Sunday. 

“  By  your  doing  immediately  what  was  agreed  on,  the  whole  power  of  the 
League  will  be  directed  towards  getting  custom  for  you,  whereas  if  you  neglect 
to  do  so  that  same  power  may  be  directed  against  you,  and  it  could  make  itself 
felt  even  next  year.  For  you  may  remember  that  it  is  for  what  you  did  last 
year  you  are  now  suffering,  so  that  12  months  don’t  make  such  a  difference.  I 
remain  at  home  here  to-morrow,  and  after  all  day,  so  that  you  may  not  be 
disappointed  should  you  come  down ;  and  if  you  consider  your  own  interests, 
you  will  come. 

“  Yours  truly, 

“  Edward  Lahieve.” 
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23,448.  You  also  produce,  from  the  constabulary  records — I  will  leave  you  yourself 
to  find  them — a  number  of  boycotting  notices  ? — I  found  some  of  them  posted  myself, 
and  others  were  handed  to  me  by  some  civilians  who  found  them  posted. 

{Mr.  Murphy.)  I  will  just  run  my  eye  over  them  and  select  specimens.  I  have  not 
seen  them  myself  before.  It  will  save  your  Lordship  trouble. 

{The  Attorney- General.)  Is  the  inspector  you  refer  to  here  ? — He  is  not. 

{Sir  G.  Bussell.)  Will  he  be  here  at  a  later  stage? 

( The  Attorney-General.)  I  do  not  think  so,  at  present,  because,  as  far  as  I  remember, 
these  witnesses  prove  all  the  facts  themselves. 

{Sir  C.  Bussell.)  I  only  want  to  know. 

{The  Attorney-General.)  I  told  you,  because  I  said  this  one  was  with  Creigh. 

{Sir  G.  Bussell.)  I  may  have  something  to  ask  him. 

{Mr.  Murphy.)  I  am  told  he  has  not  been  subpoenaed. 


tCross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell. 

23.450.  How  long  have  you  been  in  this  Whitegate  district  ? — Over  years. 

13.451.  Whereabouts  is  Whitegate?  —  It  is  within  three  miles  of  Queenstown, 
convenient  to  Cork  Harbour. 

23.452.  Was  that  a  quiet  part  of  the  country,  or  was  there  at  any  time  much 
outrage  there  ? — There  were  a  good  many  outrages,  yet  the  people,  I  must  say,  are 
generally  quiet— -the  majority  of  them. 

23.453.  Were  there  any  outrages  of  any  serious  kind? — Yes. 

23.454.  What  were  they  ? — Some  burning  of  hay  and  burning  of  houses. 

23.455.  By  burning  of  hay  you  mean  malicious  injury  to  hay? — Yes. 

23.456.  And  burning  of  houses? — Yes. 

23.457.  Claims  for  compensation  following? — Yes. 

23.458.  What  class  of  houses  ?— Dwelling-houses. 

23.459.  Tenants’  houses  ? — Yes  ;  the  house  upon  this  evicted  farm  that  Williams 
took  was  burnt. 

23.460.  And  threatening  letters,  I  suppose  ? — Yes. 

23.461.  Was  that  the  character  of  the  crime  in  the  district  ? — Yes,  and  the  breaking 
of  some  machines,  tearing  down  of  gates  and  pillars. 
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tliat  you  and  District 
warrant  from  the  Lord 


23.462.  Will  you  tell  my  Lords  under  what  Act  was 
Inspector  Creigh  exercised  this  right  of  search  ?  It  was 
Lieutenant. 

23.463.  Do  you  know  under  what  Act  ? — The  Act  of  1882. 

23.464.  What  was  the  date  ? — It  was  1881,  1  think. 

23.465.  The  Act?— Yes.  .  .  .  w  __  w 

23.466.  You  will  probably  recognise  it  in  this  way.  Was  it  Mr.  Forster  s  Act  or  was 

it  the  later  Act  ?— It  was  Mr.  Forster’s  Act,  I  think. 

23.467.  I  rather  think  you  are  not  quite  accurate  about  that? — JNo,  1  am  not.  It 

was  Mr.  Creigh  who  obtained  the  warrant.  _  _  ,  ^  ^  .  , 

23.468.  I  only  wanted  it  for  my  own  information  and  my  Lords  .  I  hat  authorised 
you  to  search  Lahieve’s  house  ?— We  did  not  search  Lahieve’s  house. 

23.469.  Did  it  authorise  you  to  search  Lahieve’s  house? — We  did  not  search 

Lahieve’s  house.  .  _  T  i  • 

23.470.  Did  it  authorise  you  to  search  Lahieve  s  house  i — It  did  not.  Lianieve  s 

house  was  not  mentioned  in  the  warrant.  ? 

23.471.  Then  it  was  merely  an  authority  to  search  Steele’s  house?— It  was. 

23^ 472.  Now,  my  friend,  read  this  letter,  “  Dear  Mrs.  Steele,”  I  think  ? 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  That  is  how  my  copy  was.  „  .  ,  _ 

23,472a.  (Sir  C.  Bussell.)  That  is  not  correct.  It  is  “  Dear  Mr.  Steele,  is  not  it  * 

— It  is  “  Dear  Mr.  Steele.” 

(The  Attorney-General.)  We  had  not  the  original,  but  only  a  copy. 

23  473.  ( Sir  G.  Russell.)  It  is  not  “  Mrs.  Steele  ”  but  “  Mr.  Steele  ”  ?— Mr.  Steele. 

23i 474.  And,  as  I  gather  from  these  letters,  Mr.  Steele  had,  for  some  reason  or 
other,  been  boycotted  ?— He  had  for  sending  his  machine  to  a  farm  from  which  the 
former  tenant  had  been  evicted  12  months  previous. 

23.475.  For  sending  his  machine.  I  suppose  there  were  emergency  men  in  possession, 

were  there  ? — There  was  a  caretaker  there. 

23.476.  For  sending  his  machine  to  help  the  working  of  an  evicted  farm? — 

Yes. 

23.477.  Had  Steele  done  anything;  was  there  any  charge  against  Steele? — No, 

except  that  alone.  .  .  ,  .  .  - 

23.478.  Except  what  ? — Except  sending  his  machine  to  this  farm,  which  was,  of 

course,  against  the  principle  of  the  League. 

23.479.  There  was  no  charge  of  any  crime  against  Steele? — No,  there  was  not. 

23.480. *  So  that  the  powers  were  unlimited  of  getting  search  warrants — the  powers 
were* very  general  to  get  search  warrants? — I  do  not  think  the  power  was  unlimited. 

23.481.  Perhaps  that  is  too  strong  a  phrase,  but  very  wide? — Well,  it  was 

reasonably  wide. 

23.482.  Now,  I  understand,  Steele  had  been  boycotted  tor  this  .  xes. 

23.483.  What  was  Steele? — A  farmer. 

23.484.  How  had  he  been  boycotted  ? — He  had  a  steam-threshing  machine,  and  no 

one  would  employ  it.  ... 

23.485.  No  one  would  hire  it  ? — No ;  m  consequence  of  his  sending  it  to  this  evicted 

farm.  .  . 

23.486.  Anything  else  ? — That  is  the  only  reason  I  can  just  assign.  _ 

23.487.  You  are  not  aware,  I  mean,  of  any  other  act  of  boycotting,  except  that 
people  would  not  employ  his  steam-threshing  machine? — No,  on  this  particular 
occasion.  They  did  on  another  occasion  somo  time  previous,  which  has  no  connexion 

23.488.  What  was  that? — He  took  some  land  from  a  neighbour,  that  is  against  the 

wishes  of  the  neighbours,  and  in  consequence  he  was  boycotted  for  a  short  time,  but 
he  gave  it  up  again.  But  that  has  no  connexion  with  this.  f  ^ 

23.489.  I  quite  understand,  but  I  do  not  think  you  quite  follow  mo.  lhe  only 
boycotting  which  was  put  in  force,  as  I  understand,  against  Steele,  was  not  employing 
his  threshing-machine,  because  he  had  sont  it  to  an  evicted  farm  ?  That  is  the  only 
way  he  suffered  that  I  am  aware. 

23.490.  The  first  letter  says  : — “  It  has  been  intimated  to  mo  that  you  are  anxious 
“  to  have  the  affair  about  boycotting  your  machino  settled.  By  your  attending 
“  to-morrow’s  meeting,”  and  so  on,  “the  matter  will  likely  be  settled  satisfactorily. 
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“  1  have  beard  that  you  intend  to  come  to  meeting.”  That  is  the  first  letter ? 
— Yes. 

23.491.  The  second  is  “I  am  much  surprised  at  your  not  acting  in  accordance  with 
‘  arrangement  come  to  on  Sunday.  By  your  doing  immediately  what  was  agreed  on, 
“  the  whole  power  of  the  League  will  be  directed  towards  getting  custom  for  you.” 
Do  you  know  what  was  agreed  on  ? — I  have  heard. 

23.492.  Did  you  ask  Steele  ? — I  have  made  inquiries,  and  what  I  heard  was,  he  was 
fined  51.  by  the  League  in  consequence  of  his  sending  this  machine  to  this  farm.  That  is 
what  he  earned  at  the  farm  for  two  days,  21.  10s.  each  day. 

23.493.  From  whom  did  you  learn  that? — From  some  people  in  the  neighbourhood. 

23.494.  Did  you  ask  Steele  ? — I  did  ask  Steele,  and  he  told  me  it  was  a  fact  too. 

23.495.  A  fact  that  he  had  been  fined  51.  ? — Yes. 

23.496.  That  can  hardly  be  what  is  here  referred  to  “  by  your  doing  immediatelv 
what  was  agreed  on.”  Did  you  ask  him  what  that  referred  to  ?— That  was  it. 

23.497.  Had  he  agreed  to  pay  a  fine  of  51.  ?— Yes,  and  he  did  pay  it,  I  believe. 

23.498.  Did  he  tell  you  he  had  paid  the  fine  of  51.  ?— Yes;  he  acknowledged  to  me 
he  did. 

23.499.  T  ou  had  not  told  us  that? — I  made  those  inquiries  in  order  that  proceedings 
might  be  taken,  but  Steele  declined  to  prosecute  or  come  forward  as  a  witness.  He 
said  it  would  of  course  only  make  matters  worse  for  him. 

23.500.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question  or  two  in  reference  to  certain  other  crimes 
you  have  referred  to  in  that  neighbourhood.  I  will  put  the  exact  language  to  you  to 
see  whether  you  recognise  it.  Have  you  known  cases  of  claim  for  injury  which  looked 
so  suspicious?  The  people  themselves  are  miserably  poor,  and  compensation,  if 
granted,  would  be  a  great  help  to  them.  Have  you  known  cases  of  that  kind  where 
there  were  claims  for  injury  ? — Ho,  not  that  I  am  aware. 

23.501.  TV  ere  the  claims,  in  fact,  frequently  claims  of  persons  in  poor  position? _ 

No,  they  were  not. 

23.502.  They  were  none  of  them  ? — No. 

23.503.  If  inspector  Oreigh  has  said  that  they  were,  that  would  not  be  correct 
according  to  your  opinion  ? — It  would  not. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  Forgive  me,  Sir  Charles,  that  is  really  not  a  proper 
question. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  Then  get  up  and  object. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  When  the  witness  has  said  it  is  not  the  fact,  it  is  not  proper 
to  put  that  some  other  inspector  has  said  it. 

(The  President.)  It  is  a  form  of  question  which,  without  the  name,  is  frequently 
adopted — “  if  anybody  has  said  so.” 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  I  am  not  putting  it  without  reason. 

23.504.  If  Creigh  has  said  that  as  to  some  of  these  claims  for  injury  to  property, 
you  do  not  think  that  would  be  a  correct  description  ? — I  do  not  think  it  would. 

.  23,505.  And  you  know  no  such  case  ? — No. 

23.506.  Then  do  you  mean  to  tell  my  Lord  that  no  case  of  a  claim  for  compensation 
has  come  before  you  in  which  you  had  reason  to  suspect  that  it  was  an  injury 

intentionally  done  by  the  owner  of  the  property,  or  with  his  connivance  ? I  believe 

they  were  malicious. 

23.507.  Will  you  answer  my  question.  Do  you  say  that  no  case  of  claim  for 
compensation  has  come  before  you  in  which  you  suspected  that  it  had  been  done 
intentionally  by  the  owner  of  the  property  ? — Yes. 

23.508.  Do  you  mean  yes  or  no  ? 

(The  President.)  Did  you  ever  know  such  a  case  ? — I  did  not. 

23.509.  (Sir  G.  Bussell.)  Or  suspect  such  a  case? — No. 

28.510.  Never? — No,  indeed. 

28.511.  Now  as  to  the  threatening  letters.  Have  you  suspected  people  of  writing 
threatening  letters  and  posting  them  up  on  their  own  premises  ?  Have  you  heard  of 
that  ? — I  have  heard  of  it,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  it  occurred  in  that  locality. 

23.512.  You  do  not  believe  it  occurred? — No. 

23.513.  Have  you  heard  of  it  often  ?— Yes,  I  have  heard  of  it  often.  I  believe 
instances  of  it  may  have  occurred,  but  not  in  that  locality. 
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Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Lockwood. 

23.514.  You  were  in  the  East  Riding,  I  suppose  ? — Tes. 

23.515.  Have  you  from  time  to  time  furnished  reports  for  the  returns  relating  to 
crime  in  Ireland  ? — I  have  furnished  reports. 

23.516.  What  was  the  nearest  branch  of  the  Land  League  to  the  place  where  you 
were  stationed  at  Whitegate  ? — Ahadda. 

23.517.  How  far  is  that  from  Whitegate  ? — About  a  mile  and  a  quarter  or  a  mile 
and  a  half. 

23.518.  When  do  you  say  that  the  branch  was  established  there? — It  was  established 
before  I  came  there.  It  was  established  when  I  came  there.  That  was  in  March  1881. 
It  was  then  established. 

23.519.  Then  I  mistook  your  evidence.  I  thought  you  said  you  had  had  seven 
years’  experience  in  this  East  Riding  of  Cork  ? — In  this  particular  station. 

23.520.  I  do  not  care  for  the  particular  station.  Have  you  had  seven  years 
experience  in  the  East  Riding  of  Cork  ? — I  have  16. 

23.521.  I  will  take  the  seven  years  which  I  think  you  gave  us  just  now.  Have  you 
from  time  to  time  during  those  seven  years  reported  agrarian  outrages  to  the  autho¬ 
rities  for  the  purpose  of  their  being  embodied  in  returns  ? — I  have. 

23.522.  And  have  you  during  that  time  reported  cases  of  the  sending  of  threatening 

letters  ? — I  have. 

23.523.  And  incendiary  fires  ? — Yes. 

23.524.  And  firing  at  the  person  ? — Yes. 

23.525.  Injury  to  property  ? — Yes. 

23.526.  Those  have  all  formed  subjects  on  which  you  have  reported  as  agrarian 
outrages  during  those  seven  years  ? — Yes. 

23.527.  What  is  your  Christian  name? — Thomas. 

(Mr.  Loclcwood.)  I  was  hoping  it  was  John.  It  is  with  regard  to  that  speech  I  asked 
some  questions  upon,  the  report  we  had  furnished  to  us  by  the  Attorney-General 
containing  a  memorandum  indicating  that  the  report  of  the  speech  was  furnished  by  a 
man  named  John  OBrien. 

( The  Attorney -General.)  Your  Lordship  will  remember  the  extracts  I  read  from  had 
the  names  of  the  witnesses  at  the  side,  and  I  did  not  object  to  my  friends  seeing  them. 
There  happened  to  be  two  reporters  mentioned  in  connexion  with  that  speech,  and  we 
called  the  reporter  whose  report  we  knew  most  about  and  whose  report  we  could  rely 
upon. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  I  do  not  want  to  waste  time  about  it.  I  understand  my  friend 
repeats  what  I  gathered  from  his  opening — that  that  report  was  furnished  by  two 
persons. 

(The  President.)  That  a  report  was  furnished  by  two  persons. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  I  have  read  once  what  my  learned  friend  said  on  the  subject. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  I  will  see  if  I  can  oblige  you  by  finding  John  O’Brien.  I  do 
not  want  to  bring  him  over  on  purpose. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  R.  T.  Reid. 

23.528.  Have  you  got  an  outrage  book  in  your  district  ? — Yes. 

23.529.  Have  you  got  it  here  ? — I  have  not. 

23.530.  Can  you  get  it  ? — I  can. 

23.531.  Is  there  any  objection  to  its  being  produced.  I  should  like  to  see  it 
particularly? — Weil,  I  should  think  not,  but  then  I  must  apply  for  permission;  of 
course,  if  the  Court  orders  it,  I  rest  assured  it  will  be  produced. 

(The  President.)  I  thought  these  outrage  books  were  to  be  produced. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  I  thought  so  too. 

((The  President.)  Is  not  that  so,  Mr.  Attorney-General  ? 

(The  Attorney-General.)  Ye3,  I  quite  understood  so,  but  I  do  not  know  whether 
there  may  be  some  particular  outrage  book  in  which  something  may  be  written  which 
would  not  come  within  it. 

(The  President.)  I  am  aware.  That  we  have  already  dealt  with. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  Yes,  subject  to  that,  I  do  not  see  any  difficulty. 
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( Sir  G.  Bussell.)  I  have  abstained  from  asking  several  witnesses  because  I  am 
counting  on  the  production  of  the  books. 

(The  Attorney -General)  Of  course,  we  have  no  opportunity  of  getting  them  except  by 
subpoenaing  certain  people.  My  friend  has  the  same  opportunity  of  getting  them  as 
we  have.  We  quite  understand  your  Lordship’s  suggestion,  and  where  we  can  do  it 
we  are  getting  them. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  Here  it  might  not  be  inconvenient  to  remind  your  Lordship  of  the 
second  outrage  book,  which  I  have  been  waiting  for,  and  have  not  yet  seen,  and  which, 
I  think,  really  the  other  side  were  under  promise  to  produce.  They  have  not  called 
any  witness  yet  to  say  there  is  an  objection  on  public  grounds  to  the  production  of  it. 
I  am  in  hopes  of  getting  that. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  Which  do  you  mean? 

(The  President.)  There  was  a  second  which  was  thought  to  contain  the  equivalent  of 
the  motives. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  Yes.  In  order  to  prevent  any  incorrect  apprehension,  may 
I  say  this.  Mr.  Lockwood  referred  to  the  name  of  a  witness  by  the  side  of  a  speech. 
It  occurred  by  those  slips  being  handed  with  the  names  on.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
John  O’Brien  was  a  misprint.  It  ought  to  have  been  Hobbins,  and  both  Hobbins  and 
Moroney,  the  reporters,  have  been  called,  who  furnished  that  report. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  I  accept  my  friend’s  explanation  at  once,  but  if  my  friend  looks  at 
page  161  he  will  see  at  any  rate  how  my  impression  arose. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  I  quite  understood  that,  but  of  course  there  will  be  mistakes 
in  such  a  number  of  documents. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  Oh,  we  expect  them. 


Re-examined  by  the  Attorney- General. 

23.532.  I  did  not  quite  catch  your  last  answer  or  an  answer  to  Sir  Charles.  You 
said,  having  got  some  informatiou  from  Mr.  Steele  about  the  51.,  you  proposed  to  take 
proceedings  ? — Yes. 

23.533.  And  then  you  said  something  Steele  declined  to  do  ? — Yes,  he  would  not  by 
any  means  come  forward. 

23.534.  As  a  witness  ? — As  a  witness,  as  he  considered  it  would  only  make  matters 
worse  for  him. 

23.535.  Only  one  other  question  about  these  warrants  to  search.  Did  the  warrants 
to  search  name  any  house  or  name  a  district  ? — It  named  Steele’s  house,  and  that  I 
believe  was  in  consequence  of  a  report  I  made  to  Mr.  Creigh  upon  this  very  subject. 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  I  do  not  propose  to  trouble  your  Lordship  with  the  contents  of  these 
threatening  notices.  I  will  just  read  one  and  my  friends  can  refer  to  any  of  the  others. 

[Here  the  documents  ivere  put  in  and  ivere  as  follows']  : — 

“  I  don’t  like  to  injure  a  poor  man. 

C.  P.  M. 

[Here  is  a  sketch  of  a  rifle.]  “  Take  warning.  [Here  is  a  sketch  of  a  pistol.] 

“  John  Coady.  if  you  send  your  machine  to  General  Roche  you  must 
“  prepare  to  suffer  take  care  the  tyrant  that  have  a  farm  which  another  man 
“  was  evicte,  and  G.  R.  is  the  devil  the  villien  that  evicted  him  the  powder  that 
“  is  for  him  is  dry  yet  let  him  think  of  Herbitt  he  must  die  like  a  dog  he  thought 
“  he  was  over  it  but  I  have  a  look  after  him  he  must  fall  by  the  ball  John  do 
“  as  you  like  but  I  warn  you  if  you  like  you  can  sho  this  to  priest  hunter  G.  R. 
ft  I  defy  him. 

“  Captain  Moonlight,  R.O.S.B.W.” 

t“  Notice. 

“  Take  warning 

“  don’t  shue  General  Roche’s  horses  or  work  of  any  kind  the  evicting  tyrant 
“  the  notice  to  quite  server  Oh  the  land-grabber  the  land-grabber  must  die  that 
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“  you  might  live  do  lie  remember  Father  Daily  who  he  tried  to  transport  let 
“  him  beware  a  nation  course  will  be  on  his  head  an  Irish  Fenian  will  be  on 
“  his  track  and  the  bullet  will  end  his  days  don’t  work  what  I  forbid  he  must 


[Here  is  the  slcetch  of  an  axe.']  ‘^Boycott.  [Here  is  the  sketch  of  a  rifle.] 


“  If  Joan  Bible  keeps  workin  for  doyle  worse  than  this  will  come  to  her. 
This  warning  is  for  Kit  Cotter  too.  They  may  depend  that  worse  than  the 
“  sound  of  the  shot  will  come.  Conway  must  take  care  of  himself  too. 


“  Captain  Moonlight.” 


[Here  is  the  sketch  of  a  rifle.] 


[Here  is  the  sketch  of  an  axe.]  “  Boycott.  [Here  is  the  sketch  of  a  rifle.] 


“  If  Joan  Bible  keeps  workin  for  doyle  worse  than  this  will  come  to  her. 
c<  This  warning  is  for  Kit  Cotter  too.  They  may 

“  We  the  Citizens  of  Gurteen  Solemnly  vow  and  declare  that  we  shall  have 
“  No  dealing  with  this  grabber  Doyle  until  he  gives  this  evicted  farm  up.  We 
“  all  agree  to  this,  we  also  vow  and  declare  that  we  will  deal  in  like  manner  with 
“  David  Dum  if  he  gives  him  a  passage  through  his  farm.  A  public  ofender 
“  Must  do  public  penence. 

“  Agreed  and  carried. 

“No  Man  woman  No  child  to  visit  this  house  of  Coruption. 

“  take  Caution.” 

( Sir  C.  Russell.)  I  wish  to  ask  the  witness  one  question. 

23,536.  I  did  not  catch,  myself,  the  matter  you  have  just  been  asked  about.  Was 
it  before  or  after  you  got  the  search  warrant  you  wanted  Steele  to  prosecute  ? — Before. 


Cornelius  Regan  sworn  ;  examined  by  Mr.  Ronan. 


23.537.  Where  do  you  live? — Kilabrahan. 

23.538.  Is  that  near  Charleville  ? — Yes. 

23.539.  You  are  a  farmer  there  ? — Yes.  _  , 

23.540.  Do  you  remember  in  February  1886  getting  that  letter  ( passing  one  to  tin 
witness).  ’  Look  at  it.  Did  you  get  that  letter  from  the  post  ?— Yes,  I  did. 

(Mr.  Ronan.)  This  is  a  letter,  my  Lord,  dated  Firies,  Castlefarm,  county  Kerry, 

February  10th,  1886. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  Who  is  this  from? 

(Mr.  Ronan.)  Captain  Moonlight. 


[The  document  was  'put  in  and  read,  and  was  as  folloivs]  : — 

“  Firies,  Castlefarm, 


Co.  Kerry,  February  10,  1886. 


Suspected  Sir, 


“  I  am  informed  you  have  been  noticed  to  pay  your  rout  by  the  agent 
“  Tatlow  and  thereby  injur  the  rest  of  the  tenants  if  you  pay  you  aro  aware  of 
“  the  fight  your  brother  tenants  are  now  making  for  justice  and  if  you  pay  you 
“  know  the  injury  you  will  do  them  and  also  romcmber  what  will  become  of 
“  yourself  as  I  have  been  written  for  to  attend  this  cursed  dovision  of  Killabraher 
“  and  I  have  been  told  you  went  behind  your  brother  tonants  the  last  half  gale 
“  but  take  notice  that  I  will  leave  you  as  lonesome  of  your  ears  as  Rea  the  bail  ill 
“  was  left  lonesome  here  this  warning  is  for  your  good  so  pay  if  you  like  and  if 
“  you  pay  be  sure  I  will  call  to  you  before  leaving  for  Feries. 

"  1  "  i.  ClTlirJTW  A/TAAMTTAirT 
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(Mr.  Honan.)  Your  Lordships  will  remember  the  case  of  Raie  has  been  proved  the 
man  who  appeared  here  with  his  ears  cut  off. 

23.541.  In  March  1887  did  you  get  a  notice  from  the  agent  to  pay  your  rent ?— 

I  did.  J  J 

23.542.  Did  you  call  on  the  agent  to  get  time  from  him  until  May  ? _ I  did. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  Do  not  lead  him  please. 

(Mr.  Ronan .)  Do  you  remember  the  night  of  the  2nd  of  April  hearing  shots  outside 
your  house  ?— Yes,  I  do  ;  I  did. 

23.543.  Did  you  get  up  ? — I  did. 

23.544.  In  what  state  did  you  find  the  window  of  your  bedroom  ? — Fired  in  through 
the  glass,  and  I  found  a  ball  inside  the  bedstead. 

23.545.  A  bullet  ? — A  bullet. 

23.546.  W as  there  a  screen  across  the  fire  ? — There  was. 

23.547.  Was  there  a  screen  across  the  window  ? — There  was. 

23.548.  W as  that  on  fire  ? — It  was. 

23.549.  Did  you  go  into  the  other  room  ? — I  did. 

23.550.  What  state  was  the  glass  in  the  other  room  in  ?^A11  smashed  in. 

23.551.  Did  you  see  any  pellets?— And  all  the  walls  appeared  marked  with  pellets. 

23.552.  That  is,  the  inside  walls  ? — Yes.  ^ 

23.553.  Did  you  call  one  of  your  sons  ? — I  did. 

23.554.  What  did  you  and  the  son  do  ? — I  told  him  to  get  up  and  fire  out 

23.555.  Did  you  fire  out  ? — I  did. 

23.556.  Had  they  left  then  ? — I  did  not  see  anyone.  I  fired  out. 

23.557.  Except  that  you  had  been  with  the  agent,  did  you  give  any  cause  to  any  one 

for  assaulting  you  ? — No.  J 

23.558.  Done  no  harm  to  anyone  ? — No. 

.  23,559.  What  was  the  nearest  Land  League  to  your  place  ?— There  is  a  Land  League 
in  Dromanagh.  6 

23,560.  How  far  is  that  ? — About  a  mile. 


Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell. 


23.561.  Whose  tenant  were  you  ?— I  was  tenant  of  Mr.  Orpen  and  a  tenant  of 
Mr.  Thompson’s. 

23.562.  Who  is  the  other? — Mr.  Thompson. 

23.563.  How  much  land  had  you  from  Orpen  ?— About  41  Irish  acres— that  is  abo  ut 
50  acres. 

23.564.  And  from  Thompson  ? — About  17  Irish  acres. 

23.565.  Did  the  lands  adjoin  one  another  ?— No,  there  is  a  road  dividing  them. 

23.566.  On  opposite  sides  of  the  road  ? — Yes. 

23.567.  In  1878  and  1879  was  there  any  allowance  or  abatement  of  rent  made? _ 

Yes,  there  was,  I  got  an  abatement.  ' 

23.568.  How  much  ? — I  got  about  20  per  cent. 

23.569.  When  was  that? — That  was  about  1881  I  think  I  got  that. 

23.570.  When  in  1881— what  time  in  1881  ? — I  think  it  was  sometime  in  September 

I  was  paying  the  rent.  r 

23.571.  Would  that  be  an  abatement  in  the  gale  that  would  fall  due  in  Mav  1881  ? 

— Yes,  sir,  it  would  fall  due  in  March.  ^ 

23.572.  In  March  ? — Yes. 

23.573.  And  that  would  be  an  abatement  in  the  gale  that  would  fall  due  in 
March  1881  ? — Yes. 

23.574.  Was  that  the  first  abatement  you  had  got  from  1878  ? _ I  think  so. 

23.575.  Did  you  get  that  from  both  your  landlords  ? — I  got  more  abatement  from 
the  other  landlord. 


23.576.  Was  that  what  you  got  from  Mr.  Orpen  ?— No,  from  Thompson  I 

got  that.  ^ 

23.577.  The  first  abatement  ? — Yes. 


23.578.  As  regards  Orpen,  when  did  you  get  the  abatement  from  Orpen  ? _ 1 

generally  getting  an  abatement  from  Mr.  Orpen — I  was  getting  20  25 

30  per  cent.  &  *  ’ 

23.579.  When  did  you  get  the  first  abatement  after  1879  from  Mr.  Orpen— die 

get  any  in  1879  and  1880  ? — Well,  I  do  not  think  I  did.  ^ 


was 

and 

you 
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23.580.  Did  you  get  any  in  1880  ? — I  think  it  was  1881  or  1882  I  got  it. 

23.581.  That  is  what  I  want  to  come  to ;  was  not  the  first  abatement  you  got  m 
1881  and  1882  ?— Yes. 

23.582.  From  Orpen  ? — Yes. 

23.583.  How  much  was  that  in  the  £  ?— I  got  20  per  cent,  at  one  half  a  gale,  and  I 
got  25  in  another,  and  I  got  30  per  cent,  at  the  latter  end. 

23.584.  Did  vou  go  into  court  ? — No.  , 

23.585.  Have  you  got  an  abatement  under  the  recent  Act  ?— Yes,  1  got  an  abate¬ 
ment.  I  did  not  go  into  Court  at  that  time  at  all. 

23.586.  What  I  want  to  ask  you  at  this  time  is  this :  Do  you  recollect  the  seasons 

of  1878  and  1879  ? — I  do. 

23.587.  Were  they  trying  and  bad  seasons? — Indeed,  they  were. 

23.588.  Did  the  tenants  all  ask  an  abatement  in  1879  and  1880  ? — I  think,  so. 

23.589.  They  did  ? — I  think  they  did.  . 

23.590.  What  abatement  did  they  ask  ? — I  think  they  were  asking  about  3U  per 

C&' 23  591  The  landlord,  vou  have  told  us,  gave  them  none  in  1879  and  1880,  and  you 
believe  that  the  first  was  in  1881  ;  1882  in  Orpen’s  case,  and  1881  in  Thompson  s  case  ? 

— Well,  sir,  I  think  so.  _ 

23.592.  If  an  abatement  had  been  given  in  1879  and  1880  of  25  per  cent.,  do  you  or 

do  you  not  think  the  tenants  would  have  accepted  it,  and  been  glad  to  get  it .  YV  ell, 

I  think  they  would.  . 

23.593.  But  none  was  given? — It  was  given  on  Mr.  Orpen  s  property,  but  not  given 

on  Mr.  Thompson’s  property.  .  ,, 

23.594.  You  have  told  me  as  regards  Orpen  s  property  ? — It  was  given  mMr.  Orpen  s 

property,  it  was  given  through  and  through. 

23  595.  I  must  go  back  then,  because  you  have  misled  me.  You  did  say  to •  me, 
undoubtedly,  that  in  1879  Mr.  Orpen  had  not  made  any  abatement  ?— Up  to  1881  1 
think  we  got  an  abatement. 

23,596.  That  is  what  I  am  just  saying,  that  until  1881  there  was  no  abatement,  was 

there  an  abatement  or  not  in  18 v  9  ?  Iso,  sir. 

23  597.  Was  there  any  in  1880  ? — I  do  not  think  there  was. 

23  598.  Yiras  there  or  not  in  1881? — I  think  there  was  from  1881  upwards  an 

abatement.  _  _  ,  ,  v 

23  599.  There  was  in  1881,  and  that  was  the  first  ?— Yes. 

23  600  I  want  to  ask  you  this  :  Speaking  of  your  friends  and  neighbours  m  the 
district  were  they- 1  will  take  you  up  to  1884  and  1885— were  they,  or  were  they  not, 
willincr  to  pay  their  rent  if  they  got  a  fair  abatement  ?— I  think  they  were. 

23  601.  In  your  judgment,  as  a  practical  farmer,  was  an  abatement  a  fan  thing  to 

ask  for  the  seasons  of  1879  and  1880?  I  think  so. 

23.602.  You  think  it  was?— Yes.  ,  .  .  „  x,  T  it 

23.603.  I  must  ask  you  this,  were  you  a  member  of  the  branch  of  the  Land  league 

vou  have  referred  to  ? — I  was. 

23.604.  Did  you  join  that  branch  voluntarily  of  your  own  free  will  i— Ut  my  own 

free  will,  .  .  .,  o  -vr 

23  605.  Was  thero  any  kind  of  pressure  put  upon  you  to  join  it  -JNo. 

23,606.  Were  all  your  neighbours  and  friends  about  you  members  of  it,  or  nearly 

aii  k_Li  think  they  were  all  members  of  it,  sir. 

23  607.  Now  do  you  or  do  you  not  know  that  the  outrage  that  was  committed  upon 
vou  bv  the  firing  of  those  shots  was  denounced  by  both  the  branches  that  were  near 
your  place — by  the  Drumona  branch  and  the  Shandrun  branch  ?  M  ell,  I  do  not  know , 
sir.  I  do  not  think  they  had  anything  to  do  witli  it. 

23  608.  You  do  not  think  they  had  anything  to  do  with  it .  JNo. 

23.609.  Do  you  know  they  condemned  the  outrage  upon  you  ?— Uli,  yes,  tlioy 

did,  sir. 

23.610.  You  know  that? — Yes.  , 

23.611.  I  do  not  know  what  his  position  was  or  in  respoet  of  which  branch,  but  do 

you  know  the  name  of  the  parish  priest? — Father  Beechner. 

23.612.  Mr.  Beechner? — Yes. 

23.613.  Was  ho  the  parish  priest? — Yes.^ 

»  55696.— Ev.  26.  B  ' 
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m  tWhat  was  he  m  the  League  ?  I  do  not  know  what  lie  was  in  the  League  in 

^  y  1*10  • 

23,615.  Was  his  curate  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ray  ? _ Yes. 

Ye2*3  they  did  y°U  kn°W  ^  b°th  ‘h®*6  g6ntlemen  de“°™ced  the  outrage  upon  you  ?— 

23,01/  .  Now,  I  must  ask  you— the  people  of  this  neighbourhood  in  which  you  live 
-she  neighbourhood  of  Oharlv.lle-if  there  had  been  a  fair  abatement  given  for  he 

and  peaceful  ?— Wellf  I  think^>.y°U  **“  haTO  quiet 

23,618.  I  do  not  know  whether  there  had  been  any  serious  outrage  in  your  imme 
myseeifneig  "  n°t?~N°’  tWe  was  not>  only  what  wfs  committed 


on 


Re-examined  by  the  Attorney- General. 

noH-No TwICC  “emb6r  °f  tbeL“d  LeagU6  a“he  time  ^u  were  fired  at  or 
(Sir  C.  Russell.)  It  was  not  the  Land  League. 

23,620.  (The  Attorney-General.)  Well,  you  have  so  very  often  called  it  the  Land 

nt?J°TrS  T  y°?  a  thG  National  League  at  the  time  you  were 

fared  at  ?■ — I  was  not  a  member  of  the  National  League.  } 

(The  Attorney- General.)  I  have  to  interpose  a  witness  now,  my  Lord. 

James  Walsh  sworn;  examined  by  the  Attorney-General. 

23,62L  In  the  month  of  December  1887  were  you  appointed  secretarv  of  th* 
Ivilteemogh  branch  of  the  National  League  ? — I  was.  *  ^  °*  “le 

23,622.  Is  that  in  county  Mayo  ? — It  is. 

(Sir  a  Bussell)  This  is  exceedingly  inconvenient.  We  are  trying  this  under  verv 
gieat  difficulties,  having  no  notice  of  the  witness  or  the  subject-matter  of  the  evidence 

not  Tnow^where  we  are!  ™  °“  t0  ^  *  bU‘  “  ™  1“*P  Cork  *  Ma yo  fdl 

mi;  ff')  Wr  are  W »g  *f  preparre  ourselves  for  fte  county  we  are  upon. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  As  far  as  I  possibly  can  I  keep  to  particular  counties  I 
am  obliged  to  interpose  this  witness,  my  Lord.  1  t  es.  i 

fr‘en- ,  SajS  he  Is  obli«etl  t0  interpose  the  witness  he  withheld 
we  ought  to  have  some  consideration  shown  us  as  well. 

(The  President.)  I  am  sure  you  shall  have  all  consideration  we  can  give  you  and  I 

consider  you  have  had  some  consideration.  We  will  endeavour  as  fa?  as  we’ c??  to 

reconcile  your  conflicting  views,  but  if  the  Attorney-General  savs  he  dlffires  to 

mt“P°“  a ,™tnf  *  we  wpl  see  "ba‘  h*  reason  is  and  then  we  will  deal  with  if 

i  f3’Gf'SThlAttT^y-8ene-al)  Before  you  had  been  secretary  had  you  been  in  the 
habit  of  attending  their  meetings?— Yes.  y  n 

oo  J0U  remember  a  man  named  Michael  Coleman  by  name  ? _ I  do 

-3,62o.  Do  you  remember  m  October  1887  or  thereabouts  ?— I  do. 

( Sir  G.  Russell.)  Do  not  lead. 

you  remember  a  resolution  being  passe,f 

~.he?  was  i*  '  Some  time  ago  ;  some  time  before  December  1887. 

-.3,628.  W  hat  was  the  resolution  ? 

(Sir  G  Russell.)  Wait  for  a  moment.  If  it  be  put  as  a  resolution  we  certainlv 
ought  to  have  some  further  evidence  about  it  than  this.  certainly 

(The  President.)  You  mean  something  in  writing? 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  les,  if  it  has  been  put  in  that  form. 

(  The  President.)  Well,  if  it  be  in  such  a  form  that  it  can  be  produced— but  at  present 

he  stands  before  us  as  the  secretary  of  the  branch,  and  of  course  he  can  give  evidence 
of  anything  that  occurred.  &  eviuence 

23,629.  \The  Attorney-General)  Do  you  remember  any  resolution  beino-  passed-  I  do 

D°™n  wfretd  m  “  b°0km,lHwTTbally’  resPecting  Mlcbal  Cowman  ?-Yes,  I  do. 

>o(J.  AA  hat  was  it  ? — I  hat  Coleman  was  to  be  boycotted. 
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23.631.  Why? — For  having  taken  an  evicted  farm. 

23.632.  Do  you  remember  shortly  after  that  Michael  Coleman  coming  to  Kilteemoo-h  ? 

— I  do. 

23.633.  Did  you  see  any  people  do  anything  on  the  day  he  came  to  Kilteemogh  ? — 
I  saw  some  of  the  members  of  the  League  following  him  from  shop"  to  shop. 

23.634.  Who  were  they? — There  was  Andrew  Walsh  and  Con  Jordan  and  Pat 
Henry. 

23.635.  Anybody  else  ? — A  few  others. 

23.636.  Do  you  remember  the  other  names? — No. 

23.637.  You  remember  three  of  them  ?— Yes. 

23.638.  How  many  were  there  altogether  ? — There  was  about  eight  or  nine. 

23.639.  You  said  they  were  members  of  the  League.  Had  those  men  been  present 
when  the  resolution  was  passed  ? — They  had. 

23.640.  Did  you  go  round  with  them  ?— I  did. 

23.641.  What  did  they  say  ?  Did  you  hear  them  say  anything  in  your  hearing  at 
the  shops  ? — They  told  those  people  that  that  man  was  boycotted,  and  not  to  supply 

him. 

23.642.  Now,  did  that  man  get  any  goods  ? — Not  that  day. 

23.643.  Now,  had  these  men,  whose  names  you  had  mentioned,  any  position  in  the 
League  ? — They  were  members  of  the  committee. 

23.644.  Do  you  know,  from  having  attended  the  meetings,  whether  the  committee 
had  anything  to  do — any  duty  given  to  them  1— Some  of  them  were  to  look  after  those 
men  that  were  boycotted. 

23.645.  What  do  you  mean,  look  after  them  ? — To  watch  them,  and  not  allow  them 
to  get  any  goods  in  the  town. 

23.646.  Did  you  know  a  man  named  Patrick  Hyland  ? — I  did. 

23.647.  What  was  he  ? — He  was  the  treasurer  of  the  Land  League. 

23.648.  Do  you  remember  Patrick  Hyland  bringing  forward  any  proposition  at  a 
meeting  of  the  League  ? — No,  sir. 

23.649.  Do  you  remember  Patrick  Hyland  making  a  proposal,  something  about  a 
notice  ? — I  remember  him  making  a  proposal  in  his  own  house. 

23.650.  What  was  going  on  in  his  own  house  ? — There  were  some  of  them  members 
of  the  committee  present. 

23.651.  What  did  Patrick  Hyland  propose? — He  said  that  notices  should  be  put  up 
about  Mr.  Hughs’  getting  the  agency  on  the  Taaffe  property. 

23.652.  What  sort  of  notices  ? 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  What  was  said,  please  ? 

(The  Attorney -General.)  Did  he  say  anything  as  to  what  sort  of  notices? 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  Do  not  lead  him. 

23.653.  (The  Attorney-General.)  What  sort  of  notices.  Was  anything  said  about 
any  sort  of  notices? — Yes,  there  was. 

23.654.  What  was  it  ? — That  the  notice  should  be  sent  out  telling  the  agents  on  the 
property  not  to  vote  for  him. 

23.655.  Did  you  write  them  out? — I  did. 

23.656.  How  many  did  you  write  out  ? — About  six. 

23.657.  Who  told  you  to  write  them  out,  or  did  anybody  tell  you  to  write  them 

out? — Hyland. 

23.658.  What  did  you  do  with  them  when  you  had  written  them  out  ? — I  put  up 
some  of  them,  and  Hyland  put  up  the  remainder. 

23.659.  When  you  say  you  put  them  up  do  you  mean  stuck  them  up  on  the  walls  ? 
— Yes,  put  them  up  on  the  walls. 

23.660.  Where  did  you  stick  them  up? — One  on  the  Market  Square. 

23.661.  And  where  elso? — Another  one  a  little  distance  from  my  own  house. 

23.662.  And  anywhere  else? — Another  one  in  the  opposite  direction,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  street. 

23.663.  Tell  us  what  was  in  that  notice? — That  any  tenant  that  would  vote  for 
Mr.  Hughs,  that  evicted  a  man,  ho  would  get  some  of  the  Lynch  laws. 

23.664.  Tell  us  who  was  the  secretary  of  the  Kilteemogh  branch  before  you  ? — A  man 
named  James  Regan. 

23.665.  Did  you  succeed  him  ? — I  did. 

23.666.  Was  there  a  proporty  called  the  Orrasbv  property  ? — There  was. 
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23,607.  Do  you  remember  a  meeting  at  Kilteemogh  which  was  dispersed  by  the 
police? — I  do. 

23.668.  When  was  that  ? — Some  time  in  December. 

23.669.  What  year  ? — In  1887. 

23.670.  Did  you  know  a  gentleman  named  Father  O’Hara? — Yes. 

23.671.  Did  you  know  a  man  named  Charles  Burke  ? — Yes. 

23.672.  Had  they  anything  to  do  with  the  League  ? — Yes,  they  had. 

23.673.  What  were  they  ? — Father  O’Hara  was  president  and  Charles  Burke  was 
secretary. 

23.674.  What  branch  was  that,  do  you  know  ? — Kilteemogh  branch. 

23.675.  I  think  that  is  the  same  branch  you  were  secretary  ? — It  was. 

23.676.  Were  you  still  secretary,  or  was  there  more  than  one  secretary,  or  what? — 
There  were  two  secretaries. 

23.677.  Was  there  another  property  called  the  Tuey  property? — There  was. 

23.678.  Shortly  after  that  meeting  was  dispersed  were  you  present  at  a  League 
meeting  ? — I  was. 

23.679.  How  long  after  you  have  given  December  1887.  How  long  after  the 
meeting  that  the  police  dispersed  was  the  meeting  of  the  League? — About  a  week. 

23.680.  Now,  at  that  meeting  of  the  League,  did  you  hear  anybody  propose  any¬ 
thing  ? — I  did. 

23.681.  Who  ? — A  man  named  James  McMillan. 

23.682.  Tell  me  anybody  that  you  remember  that  was  present  at  that  meeting  ? — 
I  do  not  remember  anybody. 

23.683.  W  as  Father  O’Hara  there  ? — Yes,  he  was. 

23.684.  Was  Charles  Burke  there  ? — Yes,  he  was. 

23.685.  Were  there  any  of  the  other  men  you  know,  Walsh  or  Henry,  or  Jordan 
present  ? — I  am  not  sure  whether  they  were  or  not. 

23.686.  What  was  it  McMillan  proposed  ? — That  those  tenants  who  had  not  joined 
the  Plan  of  Campaign  should  be  visited  and  made  do  so. 

23.687.  Was  it  said  who  was  to  visit  them  ? — No,  sir. 

23.688.  Now,  were  there  some  tenants  of  the  Condorgher  estate  ? — There  were. 

23.689.  Is  that  the  same  as  the  other  two,  or  a  third  estate? — The  same. 

23.690.  The  same  as  the  Ormsby  and  Tuey  ? — Condorgher  was  in  the  Ormsby 
property. 

23.691.  Do  you  remember  anything  being  said  or  being  proposed  at  any  Land 
League  meeting  about  the  Condorgher  tenants  ? — Yes,  it  was  said  some  of  them  had 
not  joined  the  Plan. 

23.692.  Was  that  at  the  same  meeting  or  another  meeting? — The  same  meeting. 

23.693.  Was  there  anything  said  as  to  what  was  to  be  done  to  these  men  ? — There 
was. 

23.694.  What  ? — That  the  doors  were  to  be  burst  in,  and  that  they  should  be 
frightened  up. 

23.695.  Anything  else? — That  is  all  I  can  remember. 

23.696.  Was  there  anything  said  as  to  who  should  do  it? — No,  sir,  there  was  not. 

23.697.  Now,  do  you  remember  a  meeting  of  the  League  after  that? — I  do. 

23.698.  How  long  after? — About  a  week  or  a  fortnight. 

23.699.  Can  you  tell  me  who  were  present  then  ? — I  do  not  remember. 

23.700.  Try  and  think — try  and  remember — do  you  remember  whether  Father 
O’Hara  was  there? — He  was. 

23.701.  Did  you  hear  a  statement  made  at  that  meeting  by  anybody  to  Father 
O’Hara  to  these  Condorgher  tenants ?— Yes. 

23.702.  What  was  the  statement? — I  heard  a  man  named  James  McMillan  saying 
that  he  visited  the  houses  of  those  tenants,  and  that  they  were  to  pay  into  the  Plan 
after  Thursday. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  When  was  this  ? 

(Tha  Attorney -General.)  He  said  it  was  a  League  meeting  about  a  week  or  a 
fortnight  after  the  other. 

23.703.  Now  listen  to  me  carefully ;  did  any  other  men  make  any  statements  about 
visiting,  at  that  same  meeting  ? — They  did  ;  a  man  named  John  Flannery. 

23.704.  Anybody  else? — That  is  all  I  remember. 

23.705.  Try  and  think.  Was  there  a  man  named  Thomas  Beany,  the  younger, 
there  ? — I  do  not  remember. 
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23.706.  What  did  Flannery  say  ? — He  said  that  he  visited  the  houses  too,  and  that 
they  were  to  pay  in  after  Thursday. 

23.707.  Do  you  mean  he  spoke  separately  from  McMillan,  or  that  he  said  he  went 
with  McMillan? — He  said  he  went  with  McMillan. 

23.708.  Was  there  anything  said  as  to  whether  any  others  had  gone  there  or  not? — 

I  do  not  remember. 

23.709.  Do  you  remember  a  man  named  Patrick  Walsh  ? — I  do. 

23.710.  Where  did  he  occupy — where  was  the  land  he  occupied? — He  was  on  the 
Ormsby  property. 

23.711.  Is  that  a  place  called  Avoney  ? — It  is. 

23.712.  Do  you  remember  at  any  League  meeting  Patrick  Walsh’s  name  being 
mentioned  ? — I  do. 

23.713.  Was  it  a  meeting  of  the  same  or  before  or  after  the  one  I  have  been  asking 
you  about  ? — The  one  after  the  one. 

23.714.  Is  it  the  same  meeting  at  which  McMillan  and  Flannery  made  a  report  or 
the  one  afterwards  ? — The  same  meeting. 

23.715.  Who  mentioned  Patrick  Walsh’s  name? — McMillan. 

23.716.  What  did  he  say? — He  said  that  Walsh  would  not  join  the  Plan  of 
Campaign. 

( Sir  C.  Bussell.)  This  is  in  reference  to  the  Plan  of  Campaign.  I  must  ask  your 
Lordship  about  this,  this  is  the  question  that  has  been  raised  before  my  Lord,  there  has 
been  an  undertaking  by  my  friend  with  reference  to  this  that  he  could  prove  the 
statement  he  has  made,  that  there  are  statements  on  the  subject. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  Sol  did,  and  I  will  make  good  my  statement,  but  I  may 
prove  this  as  part  of  this  continuous  practice. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  I  submit  that  there  is  no  allegation  whatever  in  any  of  these 
proceedings  founded  upon,  or  in  reference  to,  the  Plan  of  Campaign,  and  I  respectfully 
submit  to  your  Lordship  that  unless  my  friend  can  justify  the  statement  that  he  has 
made  that  there  are  statements  on  that  subject,  this  ought  not  to  be  gone  into. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  With  regard  to  that  I  have  prepared  myself  in  consequence 
of  what  I  said,  but  I  will  ask  that  the  discussion  may  not  be  taken  now  in  the 
presence  of  this  witness. 

( Sir  G.  Bussell.)  My  friend  has  done  so  often. 

(The  Attorney-General  )  I  have  given  my  promise  once,  and  I  am  prepared  to  do  it 
at  any  convenient  time  ;  but  may  I  point  out  to  your  Lordship  that  I  began  with  this 
witness  with  reference  to  the  action  of  the  National  League  in  the  end  of  1887,  which 
is  of  course  after  the  time  of  the  actual  publication.  I  am  dealing  with  it  to  show 
what  the  conduct  of  the  National  League  was  ;  and  I  respectfully  submit  that  with 
reference  to  that  notice  of  intimidation  being  carried  out  by  the  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  it  does  not  matter  for  the  purposes  we  are  dealing  with — the  particular  case — 
I  am  only  showing  what  was  the  conduct  of  the  National  League. 

(The  President.)  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  evidence  is  admissible.  Any  question  that 
bears  upon  that  point  which  has  been  kept  in  reserve  we  will  attend  to  hereafter,  but 
this  evidence  is  admissible. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  This  is  after  the  publication  in  question. 

(The  President.)  What  publication  ? 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  The  allegation  in  question. 

(The  President.)  You  mean  after  the  action. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  After  the  publication  of  the  libels  which  was  the  foundation  of  those 
allegations. 

(The  President.)  Not  after  the  passing  of  the  Act  under  which  we  sit? 

( Sir  C.  Bussell.)  Oh,  no. 

(The  r  resident.)  Then  we  are  of  opinion  that  any  evidence  as  to  the  conduct  of 
these  persons  charged  under  this  head  through  their  connexion  with  the  Land  League 
is  admissible  ? 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  I  only  wished  to  formulate  the  objection,  and  make  clear  the 
grounds  on  which  I  am  objecting.  I  say  that  the  allegations  against  individuals — the 
charges  and  allegations  against  certain  persons  into  which  you  are  inquiring,  aro 
founded  upon  certain  libels,  and  those  libels  form  the  subject  of  the  allegations  and 
charges  in  the  action  of  O'Donnell  v.  Walter ,  and  that  it  is  not  open  to  your  Lordships 
to  go  into  any  matter  subsequent  to  those  libels,  to  the  publication  of  which  we  aro 
inquiring  into. 
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{The  Attorney-General.)  This  is  long  before  O'Donnell  v.  Walter. 

{Sir  C.  Bussell.)  You  have  not  followed  my  objection.  They  are  neither  a  charge 
nor  an  allegation  in  O’  Donnell  v.  Walter. 

{  The  President.)  What  is  the  date  ? 

{The  Attorney-General.)  December  1887,  the  particular  matter  I  am  on  now, 

( Sir  G.  Bussell.)  He  began  with  December  1887. 

{The  Attorney- General.)  No,  he  joined  the  meeting. 

{Sir  G.  Bussell.)  My  learned  friend  is  now  inquiring  into  1888. 

{The  Attorney-General.)  It  is  a  matter  that  goes  into  1888. 

{Sir  G.  Bussell.)  He  said  the  meeting  was  at  the  end  of  1887,  and  the  League 
meeting  was  a  week  or  a  fortnight  after. 

{The  Attorney -General.)  The  date  of  the  publication  was  in  March  and  April  1887. 
I  say  at  once  it  was  alleged,  as  your  Lordships  will  see,  in  these  alleged  libels  that  the 
National  League  was  pursuing  a  continuous  policy  at  this  time. 

{The  President.)  I  only  want  to  get  full  comprehension  of  the  nature  of  Sir 
Charles  Russell’s  objection,  and  I  undertand  it  to  be  that  this  was  after  the 
publication  of  Parnellism  and  Grime  ;  and  how  was  it  with  reference  to  the  O’Donnell 
case  ? 

{The  Attorney- General.)  It  was  six  months  before  O’Donnell  v.  Walter. 

{Sir  G.  Bussell.)  The  connexion  of  events  is  this  :  I  do  not  want  to  be  obtruding 
myself  upon  the  notice  of  the  Court  more  than  necessary,  but  I  have  to  discharge 
my  duty.  My  allegation  is  this :  the  libels  were  published  up  to  March  1887,  I  am 
told  there  was  one  m  April  1887,  to  be  accurate  I  may  as  well  mention  that.  The 
charges  and  allegations  in  O’Donnell  v.  Walter  were  founded  and  founded  only  upon 
and  in  reference  to  those  libels  so  published,  and,  therefore,  I  say  that  the  only 
matters  which  your  Lordships  can  inquire  into,  within  your  jurisdiction,  are  the 
charges  and  allegations  made  in  O'Donnell  v.  Walter,  which  were  restricted  and  were 
founded  upon  the  libels  published,  the  last  one  in  April. 

{The  President.)  I  quite  understand  the  objection  now  I  have  the  dates,  but  this  is  a 
point  which  does  not  arise  for  our  consideration  now  for  the  first  time.  We  are  of 
opinion  that  our  inquiry  certainly  extends  to  all  charges  and  allegations  which  were 
made  in  the  course  of  the  trial  of  O’Donnell  against  Walter. 

{Sir  G.  Bussell.)  I  say  so. 

{The  President.)  Yes;  therefore  tl  e  charges  against  these  several  persons  in  their 
connexion  with  the  Land  League  would  all  be  admissible  under  that  head. 

23.717.  {The  Attorney -General.)  Just  to  get  the  date  right  again,  I  think  you  said 
there  were  two  meetings  on  Sundays  after  Hie  meeting  which  the  police  dispersed  ? — 
So  there  was. 

23.718.  At  the  first  one  it  was  proposed  to  visit  this  man,  and  on  the  second  one, 
McAllin  reported  what  had  been  done  ? — Yes. 

23.719.  Was  it  at  that  second  meeting  that  Patrick  Walsh’s  name  was  mentioned  ? 
— No,  the  meeting  after  that. 

23.720.  Well,  the  third,  that  would  be  the  next  Sunday.  I  think  you  said  that 
McAllin  said  that  Patrick  Walsh  would  not  join  the  “  Plan  ” — you  told  us  that  ? — 

Yes. 

23.721.  Did  any  members  of  the  committee  or  any  persons  at  that  meeting  say 
anything  as  to  what  was  to  be  done  m  consequence? — They  said  he  was  to  be 
boycotted. 

23.722.  Anything  else? — That  is  all  I  remember. 

23.723.  Are  you  sure,  now  think  ? — I  do  not  remember  anything  more. 

23.724.  Do  you  remember  being  at  Hyland’s  house  a  few  days  after  this  ? — I  do. 

23.725.  Who  was  there?— A  man  named  Charles  Burke,  Hyland,  and  myself. 

23.726.  That  is  the  same  man  Hyland,  the  treasurer,  and  Burke,  the  secretary  ? — 
Yes. 

23.727.  Did  Hyland  say  anything  to  you? — He  Baid  when  Walsh  did  not  join  the 
Plan  of  Campaign  that  he  should  be  threatened. 

23.728.  Was  anything  said  as  to  who  was  to  threaten  him,  or  who  would  threaten 
him  ? — There  was  not,  sir. 

23.729.  Did  you  see  Burke  at  the  League  rooms  on  the  next  Sunday  ? — I  did. 

23.730.  Did  Burke  say  anything  to  you? — I  do  not  remember. 

23.731.  Now,  think  ;  did  he  say  anything  to  you  about  Walsh,  or  anything  that  he 
had  done  ? — I  do  not  remember,  sir. 
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Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Bussell. 

23.732.  What  age  are  you,  my  boy? — About  19,  sir. 

23.733.  What  are  you? — I  am  a  shopkeeper’s  son. 

23.734.  What  is  your  father’s  name? — Henry  Walsh. 

23.735.  And  what  is  he  ? — He  is  dead  now. 

23.736.  When  did  he  die  ? — He  died  some  time  about  1878  or  1879. 

23.737.  Does  your  mother  carry  on  the  shop? — She  does. 

23.738.  What  business  is  the  shop? — Sell  groceries  and  flour. 

23.739.  A  public-house? — No,  sir. 

23.740.  No  license? — No. 

23.741.  And  where  do  you  live  ? — I  live  in  Kilteemogh. 

23.742.  That  is  a  village  ? — It  is  a  little  town. 

23.743.  About  how  many  houses  or  population  ? — There  is  over  300  or  400  houses 
in  it. 

23.744.  Were  you  ever  secretary  of  any  branch  of  the  League  at  all,  or  was  it  merely 
that  you  helped  the  secretary  ?— - 1  was  secretary  to  the  League. 

23.745.  Sole  secretary  ? — Yes. 

23.746.  The  only  secretary  ? — There  were  two  secretaries  altogether. 

23.747.  Were  you  joint  secretary  with  somebody  else? — Yes,  I  was  joint  secretarv. 

23.748.  The  whole  time?— Yes. 

23.749.  Who  was  the  joint  secretary  with  you?— Charles  Burke. 

23.750.  The  whole  time? — Yes. 

23,/ 51.  Just  give  me  the  date  again  when  you  say  you  were  joint  secretary  with 
Charles  Burke  ? — I  was  appointed  along  with  him  in  December  1887. 

23.752.  How  long  did  you  continue  to  act? — I  continued  till  the  latter  end  of 
January. 

23.753.  Till  January  1888  ?— Yes. 

23.754.  January  of  this  year? — January  of  1888,  yes,  sir. 

23.755.  Did  you  resign  then,  or  what? — I  did. 

23.756.  You  resign,  or  were  asked  to  resign,  which  ? — I  gave  it  up. 

23.757.  Without  being  asked? — That  is  it. 

23.758.  Why  did  you  give  it  up  ? — Because  I  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  be 
attending  there. 

23.759.  You  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  be  attending  there  ? — Yes. 

23.760.  Is  that  what  you  said  ? — That  is  what  I  said. 

23.761.  Wno  continued  after  you  resigned  to  act  as  secretary,  if  anybodv  ? — Charles 
Burke. 

23.762.  And  he  is,  as  far  as  you  know,  the  secretary  now? — He  is. 

23.763.  What  is  ho  ? — He  is  a  farmer. 

23.764.  A  farmer  or  a  farmer’s  son  ? — Ho  is  a  farmer. 

23.765.  A  farmer  himself? — Yes. 

23.766.  Living  in  Killteemogh  ? — Yes. 

23.767.  Are  there  two  places  of  the  name  of  Killteemogh  in  Mayo  ? — No,  only  one 
place. 

23.768.  Did  you  know  a  man  named  Michael  Brennan? — I  did,  sir. 

23.769.  Was  he  secretary  at  any  time  ? — He  was. 

23.770.  When  ? — Some  time  in  1881  or  1882. 

23.771.  And  when  did  he  cease? — I  do  not  rightly  remember  when  he  ceased. 

23.772.  Is  he  living  at  Killteemogh  now? — He  is  living  about  a  milo  out  of 
the  town. 

23.773.  In  the  neighbourhood  ? — Yes. 

23,7/4.  About  when  do  you  say  he  ceased? — I  do  not  rightly  remember  when  he 
ceased. 

23.775.  Who  was  the  secretary  before  ? — A  man  named  James  Regan. 

23.776.  And  before  him  ? — I  do  not  know  who  was  before  him. 

23.777.  When  did  you  join  this  Land  League  or  National  League  ? — I  did  not  join 
it  until  I  became  secretary. 

23.778.  That  would  be  in  December  1887  ? — Yes. 

23.779.  You  are  sure  you  joined  it  in  December  1887  ? — Yes. 
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23.780.  And  were  you  immediately  appointed  joint  secretary  with  Charles  Burke? — 
I  was. 

23.781.  The  day  you  joined  it  ? — I  did  not  join  it  till  the  Sunday  after — the  Sunday 
after  that. 

23.782.  Well,  in  December? — Yes. 

23.783.  When  were  you  first  asked  to  come  here  and  give  evidence  ? — I  was  asked 
about  two  months  ago. 

23.784.  Who  asked  you  ? — The  district  inspector. 

23.785.  What  was  his  name  ? — Mr.  Allan  of  Swinford. 

23.786.  Was  he  stationed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Killteemogh  ? — He  was  stationed 
in  a  place  called  Swinford,  about  five  miles  from  Killteemogh. 

23.787.  Did  he  come  to  you,  or  send  some  policeman  to  you  in  the  first  instance  ? — 
He  sent  a  policeman  to  me. 

23.788.  Who  was  the  policeman  ? — A  man  named  O’Connor, 

23.789.  Do  you  know  his  other  name  ? — Francis  O'Connor. 

23.790.  Is  he  a  constable,  or  sergeant,  or  what  ? — He  is  a  constable. 

23.791.  Constable  Francis  O’Connor? — Yes. 

23.792.  And  when  did  constable  Francis  O’Connor  come  to  you? — It  was  on  the 
Thursday. 

23.793.  About  two  months  ago,  do  I  understand  you  to  say  ? — Yes,  somewhere 
about  that. 

23.794.  Did  he  bring  a  paper  from  the  district  inspector? — Ho  ;  he  only  told  me 
that  the  district  inspector  wanted  to  see  me. 

23.795.  Where  did  he  want  to  see  you  ? — In  the  court-house. 

23.796.  Then  he  was  at  the  court-house? — Yes. 

23.797.  And  did  you  then  go  to  the  court-house? — I  did. 

23.798.  And  saw  him  ? — Yes. 

23.799.  Was  there  anybody  in  the  room  with  you  but  yourself  and  him? — That 
is  all. 

23.800.  And  did  he  then  ask  you  questions  ? — He  did. 

23.801.  Did  he  write  down  anything  you  said  ? — He  did, 

23.802.  Did  he  read  over  to  you  anything  that  you  did  say? — He  did. 

23.803.  Did  you  tell  him  all  you  knew,  or  professed  to  know  ? — I  did. 

23.804.  Did  he  send  for  other  people  as  he  sent  for  you  ? — I  do  not  know, 

23.805.  Did  you  not  learn  whether  he  had  sent  for  other  people  as  well  as  you  ? — 
I  did  not. 

23.806.  Did  you  ask  O’Connor  ? — I  did  not. 

23.807.  Before  you  gave  your  evidence  here  to-day  did  you  see  anybody  else 
besides  Constable  Francis  O’Connor  and  District  Inspector  Allan  ? — 1  did. 

23.808.  Where? — In  Mr.  Soames’  office. 

23.809.  Did  you  see  anybody  before  you  came  there  ? — No. 

23.810.  Who  brought  you  there  ? — I  do  not  know  who  was  the  man  who  brought 
me  there. 

23.811.  Was  he  a  constable  or  a  friend  of  yours  ? — I  do  not  know  what  he  was. 

23.812.  Where  did  he  bring  you  from  ? — From  the  “  Balmoral  ”  Hotel. 

23.813.  Did  you  give  your  statement  of  your  evidence  to  Mr.  Soames  ? — No. 

23.814.  What  were  you  brought  there  for  ? — Just  the  statement  was  read  over  to 
me  that  I  had  made  to  Mr.  Allan. 

23.815.  The  statement  was  read  over  to  you  that  you  had  made  to  District  Inspector 
Allan  ? — Yes. 

23.816.  Then  are  the  police  and  district  inspectors  looking  up  witnesses  for  the 
Times,  as  far  as  you  know  ? — I  do  not  know. 

23.817.  They  looked  up  you  at  all  events? — They  did,  sir. 

23.818.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  in  order  that  we  may  understand  where  we  are. 
Yon  have  spoken  of  Father  O’Hara? — Yes. 

23.819.  What  was  he?  — He  wras  president  of  the  League  at  the  time;  1  was 
secretary, 

23.820.  What  was  he  as  clergyman,  was  he  parish  priest  or  curate  ? — Parish 

priest. 

23.821.  Do  you  recollect  when  a  vacancy  in  the  bishopric  took  place  in  the  diocese 
of  Tuam,  some  time  ago  ? — I  do. 
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23.822.  Was  this  Father  O’Hara,  whose  name  you  have  mentioned,  elected  by  the 
majority  of  the  parish  priests  to  be  sent  forward  for  the  bishop  ? — He  was. 

23.823.  Do  you  know  his  handwriting  ? — I  do  not. 

23.824.  Was  there  any  charge  made  against  you  in  relation  to  the  funds  of  the 
League  ? — I  do  not  remember.  I  do  not  know,  sir. 

23.825.  Is  it  you  do  not  remember,  or  you  do  not  know  ? — I  do  not  know. 

23.826.  Did  you  never  hear  that  there  was  a  charge  against  you  of  pilfering  the 
funds  of  the  League  ? — I  did,  sir,  I  heard  it  was  said. 

23.827.  When  did  you  hear  it? — I  heard  it  about  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks 
ago. 

23.828.  How  much  was  it  said  you  had  pilfered? — 10s. 

23.829.  Was  it  true  ? — It  is  true,  sir. 

23.830.  Were  you  president  of  the  Juvenile  Athletic  Club  at  Killtemagh  at  the 
beginning  of  this  year  ? — I  was. 

23.831.  Was  it  charged  against  you  that  you  had  pilfered  some  of  the  funds  of  that 
club  ? — It  was. 

23.832.  Were  you  expelled  ? — I  believe  I  was. 

23.833.  Were  you  agent  of  a  plate  glass  insurance  company  ? — I  was. 

23.834.  Did  you  insure  your  mother’s  windows  ? — I  did. 

23.835.  Did  you  represent  that  your  mother’s  windows  were  broken,  and  that  thev 
were  plate  glass  ? — -I  did. 

23.836.  And  did  you  upon  that  make  a  claim  upon  the  company  ? — I  did,  sir. 

23.837.  Was  your  claim  found  to  be  fraudulent,  and  were  you  dismissed  from  your 
agency  ? —  I  was. 

23.838.  And  was  the  claim  fraudulent? — It  was,  sir. 

23.839.  Were  you  afterwards  appointed  agent  for  a  life  insurance  company? — I 
was. 

23.840.  What  was  the  name  of  the  company? — The  “  Gresham.” 

23.841.  Did  you  represent  that  Mr.  P.  Smyth,  the  editor  of  the  Western  People, 
wanted  to  get  his  life  insured  for  500/.  ? — 1  did. 

23.842.  If  that  was  true,  would  you  have  been  entitled  to  get  a  commission  on  the 
premium? — I  would. 

23.843.  Was  it  true? — It  was  not  true. 

23.844.  Mr.  Smyth  knew  nothing  about  the  matter  at  all  ? — He  did  not,  sir. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  My  Lord,  this  is  a  letter  handed  to  me  as  you  may  have  seen  when 
I  was  in  the  act  of  cross-examining. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Reid. 

23.845.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  a  question;  what  is  your  employment  at  present? — 
I  have  no  employment  at  present. 

23.846.  What  is  the  reason  you  have  got  to  go  back  to  Ireland  so  soon  ? — I  do  not 

know. 

23.847.  How  long  have  you  been  in  London? — Only  since  last  night. 

23.848.  Is  there  any  reason  why  you  should  not  have  stayed  here  for  another  week 
or  another  fortnight?  —  I  do  not  know  what  is  the  reason. 

23.849.  Did  anybody  tell  you  any  reason  why  you  should  be  called  at  the  present 
time? — No,  they  did  not. 

23.850.  Did  you  ask  to  be  called  at  once  for  any  particular  purpose  ? — No,  I 

did  not. 

23.851.  In  fact  you  have  got  nothing  in  particular  to  do  ? — Nothing. 

23.852.  llow  much  money  did  you  get  when  you  came  ? — I  got  5/. 

23.853.  How  much  are  you  to  get  ? — That  is  all  that  I  heard  I  was  to  get. 

23.854.  Have  you  got  no  expectations  of  anything  more? — No. 

23.855.  One  other  question  ;  you  have  stated  about  the  priest  of  your  district  and 
about  other  people  that  thoy  were  present  when  outrages  wero  discussed  and  proposed  ? 
—Yes. 

23.856.  You  assert  that? — Yes. 

23.857.  Cau  you  give  mo  the  names  of  the  persons  whom  you  will  swear  wero 
present  when  anything  of  the  kind  took  place.  The  Attorney-General,  1  do  not  com¬ 
plain  of  him,  has  suggested  names  to  you.  You  said  you  did  not  recollect  at  first ; 
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tell  me  tlie  names  of  the  men  who  were  present  ? — There  was  a  man  named  James 
McAllin. 

23.858.  Who  else? — John  Flannery. 

23.859.  Who  else  ? — That  is  all  I  recollect. 

23.860.  Was  Father  O’Hara  present? — He  was. 

23.861.  On  more  than  one  occasion  ? — Well,  I  do  not  know — he  was. 

23.862.  Anyone  else  ?— That  is  all  I  remember. 

23.863.  Were  there  many  persons  there,  although  you  do  not  recollect  their  names  ? 
— There  were  a  great  many  persons  there. 

23.864.  Before  this  police  constable  had  communicated  to  you  had  you  any  com¬ 
munication  with  the  police  yourself  ? — No,  sir,  never. 

23.865.  None  ?— No,  none. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Michael  Davitt. 

23.866.  When  you  were  sent  for  by  this  policeman  was  any  threat  used  to  prosecute 
you  for  your  dishonesty  if  you  would  not  give  evidence  ? — There  was!" 

23.867.  Was  that  threat  used  by  the  district  inspector,  or  by  O’Connor? — By  the 
district  inspector. 

23.868.  Will  you  kindly  tell  their  Lordships  what  the  threat  was? — He  said  he  did 
not  know  what  would  happen  to  me  about  this  insurance  company. 

23.869.  That  he  did  not  know  what  would  happen  about  this  insurance  company  if 
you  did  not  come  and  give  evidence  here  ? — That  was  not  stated. 

23.870.  That  is  what  he  stated  ? — He  did  not  state  that. 

23.871.  What  did  he  state? — He  said  he  did  not  know  wh.at  would  happen  about 
that  insurance  company. 

23.872.  But  you  took  that  as  a  threat  ? — I  did. 

23.873.  Do  you  know  whether  your  mother  was  visited  before  this  by  any  police¬ 
men  ? — I  do  not  know. 

23.874.  Are  you  sure  .that  she  was  not  visited  ? — I  am  not  certain  ;  I  was  not 
informed  about  it  if  she  was. 

23.875.  Does  your  mother  place  any  confidence  in  you  ? — She  does. 

23.876.  To  a  limited  extent,  I  suppose  ? — I  do  not  know. 

23.877.  Would  she  be  likely  to  tell  you  if  she  was  visited  by  a  policeman? — She 
would,  of  course. 

23.878.  After  the  district  inspector  referred  to  the  insurance  company,  what  else  did 
he  say  ? — That  is  all  he  said  about  the  insurance  company. 

23.879.  What  did  you  say  to  the  district  inspector  when  he  referred  to  the  insurance 
fraud  ? — I  did  not  say  anything  at  all. 

23.880.  You  simply  volunteered  to  come  and  give  evidence  ?— Yes. 

23.881.  After  he  had  used  this  threat  against  you? — Yes. 

23.882.  What  question  did  he  ask  you  after  that  ? — He  asked  me  all  I  knew  about 
the  League  while  I  was  secretary. 

23.883.  Did  he  mention  names  to  you,  or  did  you  volunteer  to  give  the  names ;  did 
he  mention  names  to  you  first  ? — No,  I  do  not  remember  him  mentioning  any  names. 

23.884.  Did  he  mention  James  McAllin’s  name  to  you  ? — I  do  not  remember. 

23.885.  Will  you  swear  that  he  did  not  suggest  the  name  of  James  McAllin  to  you 
first  ? — I  do  not  remember  whether  he  did  or  not. 

23.886.  Then  your  memory  is  not  very  clear  upon  that  point  ? — No,  it  is  not. 

23.887.  Did  he  mention  Father  O’Hara’s  name  to  you? — No,  he  did  not. 

23.888.  Did  you  volunteer  to  tell  him  about  all  you  knew  about  Father  O’Hara’s 
connexion  with  the  League  ? — I  volunteered  to  tell  him  all  I  knew  about  the  League 
while  I  was  secretary. 

23.889.  Who  accompanied  you  to  London  ? — No  one  at  all  but  myself,  a  policeman 
came  as  far  as  Dublin  with  me. 

23.890.  What  policeman? — O’Connor. 

23.891.  Did  he  travel  with  you  in  the  same  carriage  ? — He  did. 

23.892.  \V  ho  gave  you  the  5 l.  note  ? — I  do  not  know  who  he  was,  he  was  a  strange 
man. 

23.893.  Was  he  an  elderly  man  ? — Yes. 

23.894.  With  white  hair  ? — His  hair  was  grey. 
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23  895  Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  name  of  George  Bolton  ? — I  did. 

23^896.  When  did  you  meet  him  ?— I  did  not  meet  him  anywhere  until  to-day  1 

met  him.  .  .  0  »  xc 

23,897.  Where  did  you  meet  him  to-day?— I  met  him  at  Mr.  boames  olhce. 

235898.  Was  it  to  Mr.  Bolton  you  made  the  statement  ? — It  was  not. 

23,8991  What  did  Mr.  Bolton  ask  you  ?— He  .only  read  from  the  statement  I  had 

made  to  Mr.  Allan.  A11  ,  v 

23.900.  He  read  over  the  statement  to  you  that  you  had  made  to  Mr.  Allan  ' — Yes. 

23.901.  Did  he  suggest  any  names  to  you  that  were  not  mentioned  in  the  statement 

that  was  made  to  Mr.  Allan  ? — No,  he  did  not.  _ 

23.902.  About  this  journey  from  Balia  to  Dublin  with  0  Connor,  the  policeman,  did 
he  speak  about  this  commission  to  you  coming  up  to  Dublin  ?—  No,  he  did  not. 

23  903.  Did  he  say  nothing  to  you  at  all  t — No,  he  did  not,  because  there  were  a  lot 

in  the  same  carriage  with  us.  . 

23.904.  Because  there  were  some  people  in  the  same  carriage  ( — les. 

23.905.  Where  did  you  go  to  when  you  came  to  Dublin  ? — I  did  yot  pass  the  railway 

station. 

23.906.  Did  you  stay  one  night  in  Duolm? — No,  1  did  not. 

23*907.  He  came  with  you  to  the  boat  ?— He  did. 

23.. 908.  Did  James  Me  Allin  help  to  expose  your  dishonesty  ? — I  do  not  know, 

23.. 909.  Do  not  you  believe  he  did  ? — I  do  not  know. 

23,910.  Will  you  swear  he  did  not  ? — I  could  not  swear  it. 

23.. 911.  Do  you  believe  that  he  did  ?— I  do  not  know  whether  he  did  or  not;  I 

not  say.  .  .  ,. 

23.912.  What  members  of  the  League  were  instrumental  m  exposing  your  dis¬ 
honesty  ? — I  do  not  know  who  they  were,  I  only  heard  it  was  mentioned. 

23.913.  Who  told  you  it  was  mentioned  ?— I  heard  it  from  a  man  who  was  in  the 

League. 

23,914-  What  was  his  name? — Pat  Carroll. 

23*915.  Is  he  living  in  Killtemagh  now?— No,  he  is  living  in  the  neighbourhood. 

23*, 916.  You  saw  the  statement  you  made  to  Mr.  Allan  this  morning. 


could 


Re-examined  by  the  Attorney-General. 

23.917.  When  did  you  do  this  misconduct  about  the  insurance  company.  When  was 

it  ? — I  do  not  rightly  remember  when  it  was. 

23.918.  How  long  ago  was  it? — About  seven  or  eight  months  age.  Twelve  months 

ago. 


23.919. 
say. 

23.920. 

23.921. 

23.922. 

23.923. 
were. 

23,923a.  How  much  ? — 4s.  in  the  pound. 

23.924.  And  wlmt  did  the  landlord  offer  ? — 3s. 

23.925.  Three  shillings  in  the  pound  reduction  ? — Yes. 

23.926.  Did  you  pay  your  rent  with  3s.  reduction  ? — I  did. 

23.927.  Was  there  a  branch  of  the  Land  League  at  your  place  at  the  time? — I  do 
not  know,  I  do  not  recollect. 

23.928.  Do  you  not  know  whether  there  was  a  Land  League  branch  in  your  village  ? 
_ X  (io  not  know  whether  there  was  at  that  time  or  not,  I  could  not  tell  you  about  it. 

23.929.  You  had  nothing  to  do  with  it  ? — I  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

23*930.  After  you  had  paid  your  rent,  did  some  men  come  to  you  in  the  night  ? — 
They  did. 

23,931.  IIow  long  after  you  had  paid  your  rent  ? — I  could  not  tell  you. 

D  2 


Jeremiah  Buckle  sworn  ;  examined  by  Mr.  Graham. 

Can  you  hear  me? — You  must  come  near  mo  or  I  cannot  hear  what  you 

Where  do  you  live  ? — I  live  in  the  Co.  Cork,  in  Bally vorneen. 

In  1881  were  you  a  tenant  on  Sir  George  Coltkurst  s  estate  ? — I  was. 

And  you  are  now  ? — I  am,  sir  , 

In  that  year  were  the  tenants  asking  for  a  reduction  in  their  rents  ? — They 
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23.932.  But  about? — I  could  not  tell  you  what  time — after  the  time  they  came 
to  me. 

23.933.  Was  it  a  week  or  a  month,  or  three  months  ? — Indeed,  I  could  not  say. 

23.934.  Did  they  come  into  your  bed-room  ? — They  did. 

23.935.  Were  you  and  your  wife  and  three  children  sleeping  in  that  room  ? _ We 

were. 

23.936.  What  did  they  say  to  you  ? — They  did  not  say  much  to  me. 

23.937.  Did  they  say  anything  to  you  about  your  rent? — They  said  nothing  about 
my  rent  only,  they  asked  me  what  I  had  done,  and  I  said  nothing. 

23.938.  They  asked  you  what  you  had  done  about  what  ? — They  said  no  more  to  me. 
only  told  me  to  come  out  of  bed. 

23.939.  What  did  you  say  ? — I  said  nothing  at  all  to  them,  and  they  asked  me  what 
I  had  done.  I  said  nothing  at  all,  and  then  they  told  me  to  come  out  of  bed,  and  I 
did. 

23.940.  When  you  got  out  of  bed,  what  did  they  do  to  you  ?— Two  of  the  men 
took  me  by  the  two  hands  and  took  me  out  of  the  door,  and  there  was  a  man  standing 
in  the  door,  and  he  had  a  scissors,  and  he  pulled  it  out  and  he  cut  a  bit  of  my  ear  off 

23.941.  Which  ear? — The  right  ear. 

23.942.  What  sort  of  scissors  were  they  ? — I  do  not  think  the  scissors  were  good 
ones. 

23.943.  Not  very  good  ones,  do  you  say  ? — No. 

23.944.  Did  it  take  some  time,  cutting  this  bit  out  of  your  ear  ? — Yes. 

23.945.  Did  they  do  anything  else  to  you? — They  did  not. 

23.946.  Had  they  got  a  furze  bush  with  them  ? — Well,  they  had  a  furze  bush. 

23.947 .  What  did  they  do  ? — I  could  not  say  they  did  anything  to  me  with  the 
furze  bush. 

23.948.  Nothing  but  cutting  your  ear  ? — No. 

23.949.  Were  the  men  disguised  ? — Yes,  they  were. 

23.950.  How  ? — Painted  white,  black,  and  red. 

23.951.  Had  you  done  anything,  or  do  you  know  of  any  reason  why  they  should 
have  visited  you,  except  that  you  had  paid  your  rent  ? — I  did  not  know  anything  in 
the  world  about  it,  only  that  I  had  paid  my  rent. 


Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell. 

23.952.  Will  your  Lordship  allow  the  witness  to  come  here.  {The  witness  was 
allowed  to  leave  the  witness  box  and  to  stand  by  the  Queen  s  Counsels  row.)  I  think  you 
said  it  was  your  right  ear  ? — It  was. 

23.953.  Partly  cut  ? — It  was. 

23.954.  How  long  had  you  been  a  tenant  on  this  Colthurst  property  ? — Well,  I  was 
a  tenant  there,  and  my  father  he  was  before  me. 

23.955.  And  your  grandfather  probably  before  him  ? — Yes,  my  grandfather  was 
before  him  too. 

23.956.  Did  you  always  try  to  pay  your  rent  like  an  honest  man  ? — What  is  that  ? 

23.957.  Did  you  work  hard  and  try  to  pay  your  rent? — I  have  not  paid  my  rent  at 

all,  only - 

23.958.  What  ? — Well,  I  do  not  understand  half  what  you  are  saying. 

23.959.  Have  you  been  a  hard  working  man — have  you  worked  hard  yourself  ? _ I 

have  worked  hard  myself. 

23.960.  Did  you  try  and  make  the  rent  ? — Yes. 

23.961.  Are  you  now  an  evicted  tenant  ? — I  am  not. 

23.962.  Are  you  not  in  as  caretaker  ? — I  got - 

23.963.  A  notice  ? — Yes,  a  notice. 

23.964.  A  notice  making  you  a  caretaker? — Yes,  I  was  not  evicted. 

23.965.  You  were  not  actually  put  out  ? — No. 

{Sir  C.  Bussell.)  My  Lord,  under  a  recent  statute,  as  your  Lordship  is  aware,  that 

is  so. 

23.966.  Now  the  tenants  wanted  a  reduction  of  4s.  in  the  pound  ? _ Yes. 

23,96/  Now  tell  the  Court,  do  you  think  that  was  a  fair  and  honest  reduction  to  ask 
for  ? — 1  think  it  was. 
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23.968.  Do  you  think  the  tenants  could  honestly  pay  more  ? — I  do  not  think  they 
could. 

23.969.  Was  there  any  Land  League  at  all  that  you  know  of  in  your  neighbourhood 
at  the  time  this  outrage  was  committed  on  you  ? — Well,  there  would  be  a  Land  League 
unbeknown  to  me,  because  I  am  far  from  the  place,  and  I  had  a  farm,  and  I  was 
attending  to  it  every  day  all  the  year,  and  I  must  be  there  from  Monday  to  Saturday. 

(The  President.)  What  did  he  say. 

23.970.  (Sir  C.  Russell.)  He  said  “  there  may  be  a  Land  League  there  unbeknown 
to  me.”  Have  you  ever  said  this  Land  League  had  anything  to  do  with  the  outrage  ? 
— I  take  my  oath  that  the  Land  League  had  never  come  into  the  house. 

23,970a.  That  the  Land  League  had  never  come  into  the  house? - 

(The  Attorney -General.)  That  is  not  what  he  said. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  What  he  said  was  he  could  take  his  oath  that  the  Land  League 
never  came  into  his  house. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  He  added  about  being  boycotted. 

23.971.  (Sir  C.  Russell.)  And  he  said  if  the  Land  League  had  come  to  him  he  would 
be  boycotted.  Were  you  ever  boycotted  ? — No. 

23.972.  What  was  the  rent  of  your  farm  when  you  came  in  after  your  father  ? — 
When  I  came  after  my  father  it  was  38k  ;  39k 

23.973.  Had  it  been  raised  in  your  father’s  time  ? — It  had  not  been  raised  in  my 
father’s  time,  but  it  had  been  raised  in  the  time  that  I  had  it. 

23.974.  How  often  was  it  raised  in  your  time  ? — It  -was  raised  twice ;  two  levies. 

23.975.  When  was  the  first  levy  ? — Indeed  I  could  not  tell  you  the  year,  but  it  was 
raised  twice  on  the  tenants. 

23.976.  On  you  and  the  other  tenants  ? — Yes  ;  over  the  whole  estate. 

23.977.  AYas  a  Mr.  Hussey  the  agent? — He  was. 

23.978.  Was  he  the  agent  when  the  two  rises  or  levies  took  place  ? — He  was. 

23.979.  What  was  your  rent  before  you  got  the  abatement  ? — My  rent  was  39k 

23.980.  What  was  it  before  it  was  raised  ? — Before  we  had  the  two  levies,  39k 

23.981.  (Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  29 k  ? — Yes. 

23.982.  How  much  did  it  get  to  ? — 38/. 

23.983.  (Sir  C.  Russell.)  It  was  29/.  when  you  got  it,  and  it  went  up  to  39k  ? — Yes. 

23.984.  The  two  levies  ? — Yes. 

23.985.  51.  a  time  ? — Yes. 

23.986.  When  did  you  succeed  to  your  father  ? — It  is  a  long  while  ago. 

23.987.  A  good  while  ago — how  long  ago  were  the  rents  raised  ? — I  could  not  tell 
you  that,  I  did  not  take  it  in  my  mind. 

23.988.  Have  you  a  family  ? — I  have. 

23.989.  How  many  ? — Only  seven. 

23.990.  Are  they  a  young  family  ? — They  are,  all  but  two. 

23.991.  All  but  two,  young  children  ? — Yes. 

23.992.  Have  you  any  means  of  living  except  what  you  can  make  out  of  the  land  ? 
— The  devil  a  bit,  only  what  I  can  make  of  the  land. 

23.993.  Do  you  recollect  the  bad  years  of  1878  and  1879  when  the  potatoes  failed  ? 
— I  do,  right  well.  I  was  better  off  at  that  time  than  I  am  to-day. 

23.994.  You  had  had  some  good  seasons  before  that  ? — Indeed,  I  had. 

23.995.  AVell  now,  what  kind  of  potatoes  had  you  that  year — 1879  ? — I  could  not  tell 
you. 

23.996.  I  am  talking  of  the  years  the  potatoes  failed  ? — Well,  I  think  the  failure  was 
1877,  or  1878  was  the  first  year,  and  1 87 9  we  had  not  a  bit. 

23.997.  What  do  your  family  and  children  live  upon — what  is  your  food  ? — Indeed 
they  have  not  any  good  food,  I  can  tell  you  that. 

23.998.  AYliat  do  they  live  upon  ? — They  livo  upon  potatoes  while  we  can  have 
them.  They  have  everything  from  the  house  that  we  can  buy. 

23.999.  They  live  upon  potatoes  as  long  as  they  last  ? — Yes. 

24,000.  And  Indian  meal  when  you  cannot  get  them,  I  suppose  ? — Yes. 

24,001 .  1  suppose  you  have  a  joint  of  roast  meat  every  day  ? — AYliat  is  that  ? 

24,002.  Do  you  see  fresh  meat  often  ? — Fresh  meat,  be  gad,  I  do  not. 

24,003.  I  must  ask  you,  do  you  have  fresh  meat  more  than  two  or  three  times  a 
year  ? — I  do  not ;  or  any  time  of  the  year. 
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24,004.  Now  tell  us  about  these  rises  or  levies  of  the  rent  ? — Yes. 

24,005.  Sir  George  Coltkurst  was  the  landlord  ? — Yes. 

24,006.  Did  he  ever  lay  out  any  money  on  your  land,  or  did  you  do  all  that  was 
done  upon  it  yourself  ? — He  laid  out  some  money,  but  not  on  my  land. 

24,007.  Do  you  recollect  whether  that  was  in  relief  work? — Yes. 

24,008.  Government  money,  as  it  was  called  ? — Yes. 

24,009.  Now,  except  that  which  you  say  was  not  laid  out  on  your  land,  did  he  ever 
lay  out  one  halfpenny  upon  your  land,  did  he  ever  lay  out  any  money  upon  the  land  ? 
Never. 

Re-examined  by  the  Attorney-General. 

24,010.  Have  you  been  able  to  save  any  money  ? — Save  any  money  I  have  not,  and 
I  do  not  have  half  enough. 

Constable  Thaddeus  Laing  sworn  ;  examined  by  Mr.  Murphy. 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  My  Lord,  this  is  evidence  of  certain  outrages  in  the  district  of 
Ballydehob,  which  is  in  the  south-west  of  Cork,  your  Lordship  will  find  it  near  the 
sea  coast. 

24,011.  Did  you  join  the  Skull  district  in  October  1876  ? — Yes. 

24,012.  And  left  it  in  April  1883  ? — I  left  Skull  for  Ballydehob  on  the  28th  June 
1881 ;  and  I  left  Ballydehob  for  another  station  in  that  district,  Goleen,  in  Anril 
1883.  v 

24,013.  When  you  first  went  to  Skull  how  many  policemen  were  there  there  ? — There 
were  three. 

24,014.  And  at  Ballydehob  ? — Three  more  and  a  sergeant. 

24,015.  And  were  there  any  additions  to  the  police  force  till  1880? — About 
November  1880  both  stations  were  increased  by  six  each. 

24,016.  Was  there  a  Land  League  started  in  or  prior  to  November  in  that  district  ? 
— Yes,  in  Ballydehob. 

24,017.  What  date? — Well,  I  cannot  fix  a  date ;  but  I  think  it  was  in  either  August 
or  September  1880. 

24,018.  Who  was  the  president  of  that  Land  League,  to  your  knowledge  ? — Richard 
Hodnett,  senior,  was  the  recognised  president. 

24,019.  And  the  secretary  ? — He  was  John  Collins. 

24,020.  Was  there  a  man  named  Henry  Mahony  connected  with  the  League  there? 
— Yes,  a  very  active  member. 

24,021.  What  league  ? — The  Land  League. 

24,022.  At  Ballydehob  ? — Yes,  at  Ballydehob,  and  lived  there. 

24,023.  After  the  establishment  of  the  League  was  the  place  as  quiet  as  it  had  been 
before  ?— No. 

24,024.  What  did  you  notice,  if  anything,  about  the  condition  of  the  district  ? —  I 
noticed  that  threatening  letters,  which  were  new  to  that  district,  became  very  prevalent. 
Threatening  notices  I  should  have  said  ;  also  some  threatening  letters.  Some  outrages 
also. 

24,025.  At  that  time  had  you  heard  the  term  “  land-grabber  ”  at  all  applied  in  that 
district  ?—■ Oh,  it  was  unknown  as  far  as  I  know.  I  never  heard  it. 

24,026.  Now,  I  will  take  you  shortly  over  this  part  of  the  case.  Do  you  remember 
Mr.  Hodnett  being  arrested  ? — Yes. 

24,027.  In  April  1881  ? — It  was  about  the  25th  April  1881. 

24,028.  Was  there  a  large  assemblage  of  people  at  that  time  in  connexion  with  his 
arrest  ? — Not  very  large.  1  should  say  probably  a  hundred  when  we  brought  him  out. 

24,029.  Did  you  see  Mr.  John  O’Connor  there  ? — No,  but  at  Skibbereen  I  did. 
There  was  a  large  number  at  Skibbereen. 

24,030.  You  had  to  take  him  to  Skibbereen  ? — Yes,  about  10  miles  distant.  He 
walked  it  all  the  road ;  he  would  not  go  on  a  car. 

24,031.  Where  did  Mr.  John  O’Connor  appear? — At  the  railway  station,  Skibbereen. 

24,032.  About  how  many  people  came  with  him  ? — Well,  I  think  they  met  us  on  the 
road  out  about  a  mile  on  the  side  of  Skibbereen,  a  crowd  of  people  with  green  banners, 
and  all  that,  and  they  crushed  us  up,  and  when  we  got  as  far  as  the  railway  station, 
which  was  one  side  of  the  town,  Mr.  Hume,  the  district  inspector,  was  there  and  he 
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wheeled  us  into  the  railway  station.  About  that  time  I  should  say  there  was  probably 
300  or  400.  perhaps  it  might  be  500. 

24,033.  Did  you  hear  Mr.  O’Connor  speaking  to  the  people  ? — Yes,  he  got  upon  a 
porter  barrel  there  at  the  railway  station,  and  he  addressed  the  people  there. 

24,034.  Tell  me  what  he  said,  as  nearly  as  you  can  recollect? — Well,  I  recollect 
him  saying,  at  all  events,  that  he  advised  the  people  to  return ;  that  the  train  was  not 
to  start  for  some  time,  and  for  them  to  return  to  the  town,  and  for  them  to  go  back 
in  their  thousands ;  and  he  spoke  about  the  honour  that  was  conferred  upon  Hodnett 
by  being  arrested  under  that  Act,  and  said  he  would  be  better  in  prison,  and  things 
of  that  sort,  than  others  who  would  be  out  of  prison. 

24.035.  At  or  about  the  time  of  the  departure  of  the  train  was  anything  done  to 
the  police  by  this  mob  or  crowd  ?— There  came  a  large  mob.  A  much  larger  mob 
came  then,  immediately  before  the  tram  did  start,  and  there  was  a  brass  band  theie 
the  town  band — and  they  had  a  copy  of  the  warrant  upon  which  Hodnett  had  been 
arrested.  They  had  it  framed,  and  the  frame  on  the  top  of  a  large  long  pole,  and 
when  they  came  in  upon  the  platform  the  person  who  carried  it —  W e  had  Hodnett 
in  the  waiting-room,  and  there  was  a  guard  of  police  at  the  door,  and  I  was  one,  and 
they  thought  of  putting  this  thing  in  over  our  heads  to  rescue  the  prisoner,  as  I 
thought,  and  a  scuffle  ensued  and  the  glass  was  broken. 

24?036.  Was  anything  done  to  the  police  ? — Afterwards  there  was. 

24*037.  What  was  it,  please  ? — On  our  return  to  the  barrack  at  Skibbereen  the 
band  and  the  mob  got  immediately  after  us,  and  they  began  to  pelt  stones  after  us  as 
we  were  going  up  the  street,  and  the  officer  wheeled  us  into  an  archway  in  order  to 
avoid  the& violence  we  were  threatened  with  until  they  passed  on. 

24,038.  I  think  Henry  O’Mahony  was  arrested  on  the  4th  June  ? — Yes,  that  is  the 


^ 24, 039.  When  he  was  arrested,  did  he  make  some  speech  ? — He  did  from  a  top 
window  in  his  house.  He  came  out  upon  the  window  sill. 

24,040.  Had  a  Mr.  George  Swanston  been  fired  at  shortly  before  ? — Yes,  he  stated  he 

was  fired  at. 

24,041.  We  will  give  evidence  about  that  in  a  few  moments.  Did  Mr.  U  Mahony 
make  any  statements  in  which  Mr.  Swanston’s  name  was  mentioned  ? — Yes,  he  did. 
He  referred  to  Mr.  Swanston  as  “  Yellow  George,”  and  attributed  to  him  his  arrest, 
and  said  he  would  be  happier  in  his  prison  home  than  Mr.  Swanston  would  be  at 
Fortavoo.  Thar  was  Mr.  Swanston’s  residence. 

24,042.  On  the  6th  June  what  condition  was  the  district  of  Skull  in? — Large 
numbers  of  persons  assembled  in  the  town  of  Skull  upon  the  night  of  the  6th,  and 
they  were  very  riotous  during  the  night.  They  wrecked  several  houses  there.  We 
had  to  barricade  ourselves  in  the  barrack.  They  even  did  a  great  deal  of  injury  to 
the  barracks.  The  front  windows  were  all  broken,  and  the  mortar  on  the  wall  was 
partly  beaten  down  with  stones.  They  brought  down  an  effigy  about  2  o’clock 
in  the  morning  down  the  street — a  blazing  thing.  It  was  made  up  of  explosives. 
Now  and  again  there  would  be  an  explosion,  and  I  learnt  afterwards  that  that  was 
the  effigy  of  a  Mr.  George  Notter,  J.P.,  who  resided  in  the  locality.  He  was  a 

magistrate.  , 

24,043.  How  long  did  the  rioting  continue  ? — It  continued  for  about  three  days. 
24,044.  Was  it  found  necessary  to  call  out  the  Marines  ? — The  Marines  came  down 
to  Ballydehob  next  day  after  this  rioting.  I  was  not  at  Ballydehob,  but  I  heard  what 
occurred. 

24,045.  Tell  us  no  more  about  it.  I  only  wanted  the  fact.  T  do  not  know  whether 
you  produce  the  threatening  notices  and  letters  that  were  in  the  barracks  (  I  here  is 
one  threatening  notice,  but  I  have  not  it  in  my  possession,  I  initialed  it.  1  saw  it 

since  I  came  here.  . 

24,046.  Have  you  it  here  now? — I  have  not,  I  think  somebody  else  has  it. 


Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell. 

24,047.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  police? — About  28£  years. 

24,048.  What  countryman  are  you  ? — A  Sligo  man. 

24,049.  Where  have  you  principally  served  ? — I  have  served  in  Galway  Last,  in 
Cork  West,  and  now  I  am  serving  in  Galway  West. 
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of’Sc?'  ?rhen  y0tl  baVe  bad  a  Pretty  wide  experience  of  the  country  ? _ Fair 

24,051.  You  have  never  heard  of  land  grabbing  ? _ No. 

25,052.  You  mean  you  never  heard  the  expression  ?— No,  I  have  no  recollection  nf 
ever  hearing  it  until  the  agitation.  recollection  of 

Oh25i°do  bow  now.kneW  the  tUnS'  Y°U  kneW  What  was  “eaut  by  land  grabb“g  2— 

24,054  Did  you  not  know  before  ?— Well,  I  do  not  think  I  did 

24  055  Did  you  not  know  that  land  grabbing  meant  taking  the  farm  of  a  man  from 
which  he  had  been  evicted  ?— Yes,  I  do  now. 

24,056  As  it  was  supposed  because  he  was  asked  to  pay  an  unfair  rent  ? — Whether 
fair,  or  otherwise,  if  he  was  evicted  and  if  he  was  taken. 

24  057.  And  was  it  ever  in  your  recollection  a  popular  thing,  in  any  part  of  the 
country  where  you  have  ever  been,  for  a  man  to  take  an  evicted  farni  under  those 

circumstances  -—Well,  I  do  not  think  there  was  much  about  it  up  to  the  time  of  the 
starting  of  the  League.  e 

24, 0o8  Please  answer  my  question.  Was  it  ever  a  popular  thing  in  your  recollec- 

tl0o  <  V  c  °  not  remember  whether  it  was  popular  or  otherwise. 

24,059.  You  say  that? — I  do. 

24,060.  Positively?— Well,  that  is  my  recollection. 

24,061.  Just  look  at  me  please’,  if  you  will  for  a  moment.  You  say  positivelv  von 

do  not  know  whether  up  to  1880  that  was  a  popular  thing  or  not  ?— Well,  I  am  not 
3-' w  9,ro* 

24,062.  You  say  that  positively  ? — Yes. 

popular^'  D0  y°U  th“k  "  Wa3  3  P°PUlar  tWng  ?“We11’  1  suPP°ae  i4  ““Id  not  be 

24,064.  Do  not  you  know  it  was  not  popular  ?— As  a  matter  of  course  it  is  not  a 
thing  which  would  be  popular.  a 

the24'?5'  Yeli  the",  Vwlv  d°  «°t  you  aay  so.  So  that,  although  you  did  not  know 
the  name  land-grabbing,  to  whicn  my  friends  appear  to  attach  a  great  deal  of 
importance,  you  know  that  the  thing,  however  it  was  called,  was  not  a  popular  thinl 
W  ell,  I  suppose  it  could  not  be  popular.  ^  ^  ° 

24,066  Now  I  must  ask  you  a  little  more  about  that.  Do  you  mean  to  sav  von 
have  not  known  yourself  land-grabbing,  although  you  may  not  have  heard  the  phrase 
suggested  as  a  cause  of  outrage  and  crime  before  1880  ?— Well,  I  have  no  doubt 

Ta94nrl?  fTWfr0m  whlch  a  Person  has  been  evicted  I  am  sure  would  cause  crime. 

24,067  .  I  hat  is  your  experience  extending  over  some  years.  Do  you  keep  an 
outrage  book  at  Ballydekob  ?—  Yes,  a  station  register  of  crime  7  P 

24,068.  Is  it  here  ?— Yes. 

rJn2tt’°6h  WUI  A'  bin%let  it-  Before  I  look  at  these,  just  tell  me  where 

do  they  begin  and  where  do  they  end  ?-As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  those  are  kit 4 
my  handwriting  from  the  time  I  joined  the  Skull  station.  There  are  two  books  there 
one  foi  the  Skull  sub-district,  another  for  the  Ballydehob  sub-district.  When  I  was 
transferred  to  Ballydehob  I  had  to  go  over  the  book  there,  and  1  kept  it  during™ 

place.?  '  a,K  8  1S  m  bandTntlng  wbile  1  ""'S  stationed  in  those” two 

— ^th°Swl1ld\'lrmy'Geneml')  What  WaS  tte  dat®  °f  your  transfer  ‘o  Ballydehob  ? 

24,Ui  1.  ( Sir  C.  Bussell.)  I  see  this  is  different  from  the  other  oases  we  have  had  I 
mean  this  book  is  in  a  different  form.  What  I  was  asking  you,  which  you  have  not 
answered,  was  from  what  periods  do  these  books  extend  ?-I  cannot  state  that  The 
d4, 's  “P  tbe  flout  Pagf  y;,'e-  If  you  Will  show  me  the  book,  I  can  tell  you 

property  before  fsLTotTes 18?L  Had  y°"  k“°Wn  CaSeS  °f  mallclous  “W 

offene0el3withus.derl7  conduot  ?“Yes  '<  a11  tbose  things  are  what  they  call  minor 

tu24’0.7n  L1,086,  bo°ks  are  minor  offences?— No;  indictable  offences  also  come  in 
Inyhow  ’  ’  year  1877  OT  1878'  There  i8  “  record  there  where  Tends 

t>  ^  want  to  ask  you  about  that  time  in  a  moment.  When  was  it  von  camp  tn 

B  ally  dehob — 188 1 ,  was  it  ?-The  28th  June  1881.  7  6  t0 

24,076.  And  in  1876  you  were  at  Skull? — Yes. 
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uy  me  nine  you  got  tnere  m  ibbl  ' — JNo. 

t,092.  Did  you  hear  of  the  tenants  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Skull  demanding  a 
reduction  t — The  cry  was  to  get  Griffith’s  valuation.  & 


24,077.  And  remained  there  with  the  exception  of  a  short  interval  till  you  went  to 
Ballydehob  in  June? — Yes. 

24,078.  Skull  was  one  of  the  most  severely  visited  places  in  Ireland  at  the  time  of 
the  great  famine  ? — I  heard  it  was  in  a  bad  state  at  the  time  of  the  famine ;  that 
numbers  died  there. 

24,079.  Buried  wholesale,  and  coffinless  ?— Well,  that  is  what  I  heard. 

-4,080.  They  tried  to  support  life  in  themselves  eating  grass.  I  suppose  you  have 
heard  that  too  ;  and  sea-weed  ? — {No  ansiver). 

24,081.  Did  you  hear  in  18/8  and  1879  talk  amongst  the  people  as  to  what  looked 
like  anothei  bad  famine  at  that  time  ? — Tes  ;  I  think  there  was  some  want  there  in 

1879. 

24,082.  The  potato  crop  had  practically  failed,  had  not  it  ?— Yes,  it  had  failed  to 
some  extent. 

24,083.  To  a  large  extent? — Well,  I  think  so. 

24,084.  There  was  real  distress  ? — There  were  some  cases  of  distress ;  not  what 
you  may  call  general  distress  at  all. 

24,085.  Very  well,  I  must  take  your  statement  for  the  moment ;  at  all  events  there 
was  real  distress,  although  you  say  not  general  distress.  Were  there  several’  relief 
committees  going  in  the  neighbourhood  ? — Yes. 

24,086.  Meal  given  out  amongst  them  ? — Yes. 

24,087.  Clothes  also  ? — There  were  some  by  the  rector’s  family. 

24,088.  And  there  was  a  town’s  relief  committee  ? — Yes. 

24,089.  Did  you  find  when  you  went  to  Ballydehob  that  there  also  had  been  great 
distress  there  m  18 ,  9  ? — Oh,  the  distress  disappeared  before  then.  8 

^24,090.  There  were  not  any  actual  cases  of  starvation  or  approach  to  starvation  ? _ 

24,091.  By  the  time  you  got  there  in  1881  ? — No 
24,™ 

rent  reduction  ? — The  cry  was  to  get  _ 

24,093.  An  abatement  to  bring  the  rent  down  to  the  valuation  ? _ That  is  it. 

24,094.  And  was  that  the  cry  as  well  as  you  recollect  at  Ballydehob  ?— The  same 
One  is  within  four  miles  of  the  other. 

24,09 o.  Practically  the  same  districts.  When,  so  far  as  you  know,  did  the  landlords 
first  make  any  abatement  following  the  bad  times  of  1879  ;  did  they  to  your  know¬ 
ledge  before  188L? — I  could  not  say.  J  y 

24,096.  It  is  no  part  of  your  business,  is  it  ?-Well,  it  is  not,  but  it  is  well  for  us  to 
know  everything  that  is  going  about. 

24,09/.  Well,  that  is  what  I  should  have  thought— the  state  of  the  people.  The 
you  cmTtd? us?8  at  Ba%delloh  in  August  or  September  of  1880,  as  well  as 

olnno*  That  is  your  impression  ? — I  am  satisfied  that  it  was. 

24,0.)J.  I  am  not  questioning  that  for  a  moment.  Did  you  hear  of  a  large  numb t 
of  ejectment  processes  and  processes  for  rent  being  out  amongst  the  tenants  ?— I  do 
not  think  they  were  in  that  locality. 

SiUH  n°r  at  Ba%dehob  ?— I  do  not  think  so,  sooner  than  about 
May.  I  think  in  May  there  were  some  served  in  the  locality. 

24,101.  I  think  perhaps  you  misunderstand  me.  Iam  not  talking  of  eiectment 
processes  I  am  not  talking  of  evictions.  Iam  talking  of  the  preliminary  steps  to 
evictions  ?— Yes,  those  are  the  ones  I  referred  to  too  P  J  1 

there  werelr  impreS8i°n  is  the?  Were  not  Se™ral !  ^ore  were  not  many  ?-No, 

24  103.  There  were  some  but  not  many?— There  were  a  few  in  May,  that  is  my 
recollection.  There  were  a  few  served  in  May.  y  y 

24,104.  May  of  1880? — May  1881. 

2  j  105.  Do  you  suggest  there  were  none  before  that?— No,  I  have  not  the  smallest 
recollection  of  any  before  that.  Bumuest 

24,100.  Do  you  mean  to  say  there  were  ngt,  or  you  do  not  know  ? — I  do  not  think 
there  were  1  hat  is  my  firm  conviction,  that  there  wore  none  before  that 

recouJct  ^  pr0Ceed,no'i  of  kind  before  May  1881  ?— No,  none,  as  far  as  I 
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24.108.  I  want  to  ask  you  about  that  point.  The  president  was  Richard  Hodnett 2 
—Yes. 

24.109.  What  was  Mr.  Hodnett  ?— He  had  a  small  farm  of  land.  He  kept  a  shop 
a  few  years  previous  to  this ;  a  little  bit  of  a  shop. 

24.110.  Was  he  a  man  respected  in  the  neighbourhood  ? — Well,  there  was  something 
thought  of  him  by  his  followers. 

24.111.  Was  he  or  not  a  man  respected  in  the  neighbourhood? — Well,  yes. 

24.112.  Was  he  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  guardians? — He  was  elected  their 
chairman. 

24.113.  Then  he  was  chairman  of  the  board  of  guardians? — He  was,  yes,  imme¬ 
diately  before  his  arrest. 

24.114.  What  was  Collins,  who  was  the  secretary? — He  was  a  small  farmer  also, 
living  about  four  miles  from  Ballydehob  in  the  country. 

24.115.  Was  he  a  respectable  man  in  a  respectable  class  of  life? — Well,  I  do  not 
think  there  was  anything  against  the  man. 

24.116.  I  ought  to  have  asked  you,  had  Hodnett  been  elected  to  the  board  of 
guardians  ?  Your  memory,  of  course,  would  not  go  so  far  back,  but  do  you  know  he 
had  in  fact  been  a  member  of  the  board  of  guardians  for  some  40  years  ? — He  was  a 
member  of  the  board.  I  know  he  was  a  poor  law  guardian  for  some  time  previous  to 
his  election  as  chairman. 

24.117.  He  was  a  man  advanced  in  years? — Yes,  I  should  say  probably  about  60; 
it  might  be  less. 

24.118.  And  he  had  been,  had  he  not,  himself  land  agent  for  a  portion — I  do  not 
know  whether  the  whole — of  the  Swanston  property  ? — I  heard  he  was  an  agent  then. 
It  was  some  little  property  there,  some  minor  thing. 

24.119.  And  this  gentleman,  who  you  say  was  very  active,  Henry  O’Mahony,  what 
was  he  ? — He  was  a  returned  American.  He  returned  to  that  locality  in  my  time,  and 
he  built  a  house  there,  and  set  up  a  shop. 

24.120.  He  had  made  some  money  in  America,  and  came  back  to  the  country  ? 
—Yes. 

24.121.  How  long  had  he  come  back? — Oh,  he  was  back  a  few  years,  I  think, 
previous  to  his  arrest. 

24.122.  I  think  you  said  O’Mahony  was  arrested,  too  ? — Yes. 

24.123.  That  is  to  say  the  president,  and  one  of  the  most  active  members  of  the 
League  ? — Yes. 

24.124.  After  Hodnett  and  O'Mahony  were  arrested,  did  things  grow  worse  or 
better  ? — Well,  I  believe,  they  grew  worse. 

24.125.  Much  worse  ? — I  think  so. 

24.126.  You  would  expect  that  rather,  would  not  you,  that  if  the  responsible  heads, 
men  who  who  were  respected  by  their  neighbours,  weie  removed,  there  would  be  less 
control  over  a  popular  movement  of  that  kind  ? — I  do  not  know.  My  idea  of  the 
matter  was  that  the  groundwork  cf  this  disorder  was  the  League,  before  these  two 
men  were  arrested.  That  was  my  idea  on  the  matter. 

24.127.  Now,  having  delivered  yourself  of  that  opinion,  of  which  I  do  not  complain 
at  all,  I  may  ask  you  again  to  answer  my  question.  Would  you  or  would  you  not 
expect  that  the  removal  of  the  responsible  and  active  men  in  connexion  with  the  move¬ 
ment,  who  you  say  were  respected  by  their  neighbours,  would  be  likely  to  increase 
the  disorder? — I  would  not  say  that  O’Mahony  was  repected  by  the  neighbours 
at  all. 

24.128.  I  thought  you  did  say  so  ? — No,  the  other  two. 

24.129.  Then  I  must  put  it  hypothetically.  Would  you  or  would  you  not  expect 
that  the  removal  of  the  responsible  heads  of  the  local  league  would  or  would  not  be 
likely  to  increase  disorder?  Which  would  you  expect? — Well,  if  the  heads  were 
disposed  to  prevent  the  commission  of  outrage,  of  course  the  removal  would  tend  to 
increase  the  disorder. 

24.130.  You  said  a  great  crowd  accompanied  Hodnett,  or  rather  met  Hodnett,  at 
Skibbereen  ? — Yes. 

24.131.  There  was  considerable  popular  excitement  about  his  arrest  ? — Not  a  great 
deal  in  Ballydehob. 

24.132.  Skibbereen  is  where  I  am  taking  you  to? — Well,  there  seemed  to  be  in 
Skibbereen. 
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24.133.  That  is  what  I  am  asking  you,  and  Mr.  O’Connor  had  the  audacity  to  say 
that  his  arrest  would  do  Hodnett  honour  in  place  of  dishonour  ? — He  said  so. 

24.134.  Well,  that  was  a  very  atrocious  thing  to  say,  no  doubt,  but  are  you  aware 
or  not  that  for  years  after  persons  had  been  arrested  under  the  Act  known  as  Forster’s 
Act,  that  they  signed  their  letters  “ex-suspect,”  as  if  it  were  a  title  of  dignity  ? — I  do 
not  know. 

24.135.  Have  you  known  or  not  known  such  cases? — 1  have  not  known  it. 

24.136.  You  have  not  known  they  have  signed  their  letters  “ex-suspect”? — No, 
it  has  never  come  under  my  notice. 

24.137.  And  written  to  the  public  press  describing  themselves  so? — Yes,  they  may 
have  done  so. 

24.138.  Do  you  think  in  the  popular  estimation  it  brought  any  discredit  upon  a  man, 
I  will  not  say  for  what  he  was  charged  with,  but  the  mere  fact  of  his  being  arrested 
under  Forster’s  Act  ?  Did  it  bring  any  public  discredit  upon  him  ? — Oh,  I  suppose 
not. 

24.139.  Did  not  it  make  him  more  popular? — Very  likely  with  his  class;  I  am  sure 
it  did. 

24.140.  With  his  class;  with  the  people  generally  ?— With  his  followers. 

24.141.  With  a  large  proportion  of  the  people  ? — Well,  yes. 

24.142.  I  do  not  suggest  that  it  may  have  done  so  with  police  constables  ? — No,  nor 
with  a  great  many  others,  a  large  number  of  others. 

24.143.  You  may  be  right  ? — Probably  the  half  of  the  population. 

24.144.  Now,  will  you  tell  me  how  many  arrests  under  Forster’s  Act  altogether  were 
accomplished  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bally  dehob  ? — Only  two. 

24.145.  And  in  Skull? — None  in  Skull. 

24.146.  Only  two  in  that  district? — Only  in  Ballydehob  ;  two  in  Ballydehob.  That 
was  the  political  centre  for  the  west. 

24.147.  Have  you  at  all  taken  any  trouble  to  examine  the  crimes’  returns — the 
outrage  returns — comparing  the  period  before  and  after  the  arrests  under  Mr.  Forster’s 
Act? — Yes,  I  have.  I  have  compared  them.  I  went  over  those  books  there. 

24.148.  Then  you  can  tell  us  generally  this.  Were  they  greatly  in  excess  after  the 
arrests,  as  compared  with  the  number  before  the  arrests  ? — They  were  in  excess  after 
the  arrests.  They  appear  in  excess. 

24.149.  Greatly  in  excess  ? — Yes,  after  the  arrests. 

Adjourned  for  a  short  time. 


24.150.  ( Sir  C.  Russell.)  These  two  books  you  have  given  to  me,  what  do  you  cal 
them  ? — A  register  of  crimes  and  offences. 

24.151.  In  the  sub-district  of  Ballydehob  ?— And  Skull. 

24.152.  What  extent  of  country  does  that  district  cover;  you  are  an  intelligent 
officer  and  can  tell  us  ? — Well,  I  should  say  16  miles  by  about  12  or  13. 

24.153.  170  or  180  square  miles  about.  I  will  ask  you  generally,  I  will  not  go 
through  this,  but  would  you  say  that  at  any  time  the  record  of  crime  was  serious  in 
that  district  ? — Yes,  it  was  very  serious. 

24.154.  Would  you  say  that  was  in  the  winter  and  spring  of  1882  most  serious? — 
I  should  say  from  the  spring  of  1881  till  the  spring  of  1882,  or  the  end  of  1882 
probably. 

24.155.  You  speak  of  course  as  an  intelligent  officer,  and  took  an  active  interest  in 

observing  these  cases ;  tell  us  what  were  the  most  serious  outrages  in  that  district 
reported  to  you  ? — The  most  numerous  were  threatening  notices,  the  most  serious 
were - 

24.156.  That,  I  suppose  ? — The  most  serious  was — there  were  two  offences — or  crimes 
rather — of  firing  at  the  person. 

24.157.  Could  you  give  mo  the  names  of  those  two? — Mr.  George  Swanton,  justice 
of  the  peace,  and  his  father. 

24.158.  Was  that  one  offence  or  two  ? — Two  offences  on  separate  occasions. 

24.159.  I  only  want  to  get  the  enumeration  ? — And  thero  were  malicious  burnings. 

24.160.  You  mean  of  hayricks  and  things  of  that  sort  ? — Yes,  and  houses. 
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24.161.  What  were  the  houses,  can  you  give  me  the  names  ?— There  was  one 

Michael  Driscoll,  of  Draalamone,  he  had  his  cow-house  burnt  down  in  the  sprino-  of 
1881.  There  was  a  hayrick,  I  believe,  burnt  belonging  to  one  Austin  Swetenham 
near  Ballydehob,  and  there  was  an  unoccupied  dwelling-house  belonging  to  Henry’ 
0  Mahoney,  at  Ballydehob,  and  there  was  another  unoccupied  house  burnt  belonoino- 
to  Mrs.  Driscoll.  8  8 

24.162.  Are  those  the  principal  crimes  and  outrages  you  can  recall;  I  am  not 
meaning  to  suggest  even  those  \ — There  were  other  crimes — there  was  the  cutting 
off  the  ears  of  two  horses  there  and  injury  to  a  horse’s  leg— the  O’Briens  one  of 
Balycummusk,  and  the  other  of  Kilbringue. 

24.163.  A  couple  of  cases  of  injury  to  cattle? — Yes. 

24.164.  I  assume  as  an  intelligent  and  zealous  officer  it  would  be  your  business 
when  claims  are  made  for  injury  to  follow  up  the  story  ? — Yes. 

24.165.  And  to  see  what  was  the  corroboration  ? — Yes. 

24.166.  And  to  try  and  get  at  the  truth  ? — Yes. 

24,16/.  Does  your  experience  as  an  officer  enable  you  to  say  whether  or  not  as 
people  can  get  compensation  from  the  county,  for  injury  to  the  property,  and  as  we 
have  heard  liberal  compensation,  that  they  are  not  very  much  adverse  to  havino-  their 
property  injured  ?— ; There  may  be  some  cases  of  that. 

24.168.  Some  cases  that  you  could  reasonably  suspect  them  as  being  parties  them¬ 

selves  to  the  injury  ? — Oh  yes,  but  these  were  not  those,  except  probably  in  one 
instance.  J 

24.169.  There  was  one  case — you  mentioned  an  instance  of  this  kind  ? _ Yes. 

24.170.  Now,  about  threatening  notices  and  threatening  letters,  probably  your 

experience  has  been  very  considerable  over  Ireland,  so  as  to  enable  you  to  say 
whether  that  is  the  most  common  and  frequent  kind  of  offence  ? — Yes,  it  is  very 
easily  committed,  and  without  detection.  ’  J 

24.171.  It  may  be  you  have  come  across  cases  where  a  tenant,  for  instance,  who 
wanted  to  stand  well  with  his  landlord,  might  invent  a  threatening  letter  to  himself  ? 
— It  never  came  to  my  notice. 

24.172.  You  have  heard  of  such  cases  probably  l — No,  I  do  not  recollect  hearing 

of  such  a  case.  ° 

24.173.  Or  notices  being  put  up  ? — No. 

24.174.  You  recollect  your  mentioning  to  my  learned  friend,  Mr.  Murphy,  when  he 
was  examining  you,  a  crowd  and  some  popular  excitement,  when  you  described  that 
there  was  an  effigy  burnt  through  the  town  ? — I  do. 

24.175.  When  there  was  a  kind  of  Guy  Fawkes  procession? — Yes. 

24.176.  And  some  of  Tom  Smith’s  crackers,  or  somebody  else’s  crackers? _ Yes. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  Those  are  not  the  same  sort  of  crackers. 

24.177.  (Sir  Charles  Russell.)  I  beg  your  pardon,  of  course  I  am  not  sayin°-  sweet¬ 
meat  crackers,  but  explosive  crackers  ? — Explosive.  J  & 

24.178.  Who  was  it  supposed  to  be  ? — A  Mr.  Notter,  J.P. 

24.179.  You  will  be  able  to  tell,  I  hope ;  but  it  is  not  the  fact  that  at  the  time  of 
that  excitement  it  was  rumoured  that  Father  Murphy  was  going  to  be  arrested  and 
going  to  be  arrested  at  the  instigation  of  this  Mr.  Notter?— It  was  rumoured  that  he 
was  going  to  be  arrested. 

24.180.  And  was  it  not  suggested  that  it  was  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Notter? _ Well, 

it  may  be  felt  by  the  people,  but  I  have  no  knowledge  of  that. 

24.181.  I  am  not  suggesting  that  the  fact  was  so,  but  whether  it  was  not  a  popular 

opinion  that  it  was  Mr.  Notter  that  had  given  the  information  ;  was  not  that  so  ? _ 

Ob,  yes,  I  did  hear  that  the  people  did  feel  that  Mr.  Notter  had  somethin^  to  do 
with  it.  ° 

24.182.  Now,  I  want  to  ask  you  this  general  question  on  that  subject  of  arrest ; 
were  not  the  arrests  made  under  Forster’s  Act  almost  invariably  made  at  the  instigation 
or  suggestion  of  the  loca„  landlords  or  land  agents  ? — Never  to  my  knowledge. 

24.183.  Never,  you  say  ? — Never  to  my  knowledge. 

24.184.  Then  I  just  want  to  test  that ;  take  the  case  of  Hodnett  ? _ Yes. 

24.185.  Did  you  make  any  information  against  Hodnett  ? — Not  one. 

24.186.  Did  any  police  constable,  to  your  knowledge,  in  the  neighbourhood  make 
any  information  ? — No,  not  that  I  am  aware. 

24.187.  Did  you  make  an  information  against  Small  ? — No. 
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24.188.  Nor  any  police  constable  nor  any  person  in  the  neighbourhood  made  any 
complaint  against  Emmerson  ? — I  am  not  aware. 

24.189.  Father  Murphy,  I  may  mention,  was  the  parish  priest  at  Skull  ? — Yes. 


Re-examined  by  the  Attorney-General. 

24.190.  I  wish  to  ask  you  with  regard  to  the  previous  experience  that  has  been 
spoken  of  by  my  learned  friend,  Sir  Charles  Russell,  do  you  know  before  1881  of  any 
tenant  having  been  outraged  for  having  taken  an  evicted  farm^? — Not  one  to  my 
knowledge. 

24.191.  You  say  it  was  not  a  popular  thing ;  did  you  or  did  you  not  know  of  any 
organisation  to  outrage  people,  or  to  prevent  them  taking  an  evicted  farm  before  this 
agitation  ? — I  never  did. 

24.192.  Did  you  ever  know  a  man  threatened  or  outraged  for  paying  his  rent 
before  this  agitation  ? — I  have  no  knowledge  of  it. 

24.193.  Prior  to  this  agitation,  when  there  was  an  eviction,  used  the  farms  and  land 
generally  be  taken  up  ? — Yes. 

24.194.  Were  there  applicants  for  it  ? — Yes,  I  never  knew  any  difficulty  about  it. 

24.195.  I  do  not  want  to  go  through  this  book  of  Ballydehob,  but  you  have  said 

in  your  judgment  just  now  that  from  the  spring  of  1881  to  the  spring  of  1882 - ? 

— To  the  end  of  1882. 

24.196.  The  outrages  were  serious,  having  regard  to  the  previous  condition  of 
crime  ? — Yes. 

24.197.  Have  you  looked  through  this  outrage  book? — Yes,  I  have. 

24.198.  I  notice  in  the  years  1881  and  1882  there  are  a  number  of  entries  of 
importance  ;  I  understand  they  are  all  your  own  ? — Yes,  that  is  my  handwriting. 

24.199.  For  persons  who  are  supposed  to  have  paid  their  rent  ? — Yes. 

24,200-1.  And  persons  who  are  working  for  people  ? 

( Sir  Charles  Russell.)  You  mean  outrages  upon  them  ? — Yes. 

( The  Attorney-General.)  Yes. 

24.202.  So  far  as  you  know,  speaking  without  the  book  as  a  mere  record,  was  there 
ever  anything  of  the  kind  before  1881  ?— Only  one  case  in  the  year  1879.  I  should  say 
there  were  walls  thrown  down  upon  a  farm. 

24.203.  What  for? — It  was  no  connexion  with  a  farm;  it  occurred  to  a  Mrs.  Cathe¬ 
rine  Rycroft,  and  I  investigated  the  case,  and  I  was  satisfied  that  a  near  relative  of 
hers  named  Edward  Rycroft  was  the  party  who  committed  the  offence.  I  traced 
him  home  that  night,  being  drunk,  going  home  from  Skull. 

24.204.  Did  you  find,  with  reference  to  these  outrages  that  you  investigated  of 
burning  houses,  and  outrages  on  persons  and  things  of  that  kind,  any  difficulty  in 
getting  evidence  ? — I  could  not  get  any  except  from  parties  that  were  inclined  to 
support  the  law. 

24.205.  Speaking  of  your  previous  experience,  was  there  a  difference  in  the  matter 

of  getting  evidence  in  the  period  of  1881  and  1882  to  what  it  was  before  ? _ There 

was — yes. 

24.206.  Now,  you  were  asked  about  O’Mahoney;  it  was  rather  suggested  by  my 
learned  friond,  Sir  Charles  Russell,  perhaps  though  inadvertently,  that  was  O’Mahoney 
respected  by  his  neighbours  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

24.207.  Of  course  you  can  say  he  had  come  from  America  ? — Yes. 

24.208.  Do  you  recollect  how  long? — He  was  home  about  two  years.  I  think. 

24.209.  Two  years  when? — Before  the  establishment  of  the  Land  League. 

24.210.  When  Hodnett  was  arrested,  do  you  know  who  became  president  of  the 
Land  League  ? — I  am  not  sure,  but  I  know  that  O’Mahoney  became  very  active  after 
the  arrest  of  Hodnett. 

24.211.  Whether  president  or  not  you  do  not  know,  but  he  became  very  active  in 
connexion  with  the  Land  League? — Yes,  ho  did. 

24.212.  Was  there  any  no-rent  manifestoes  issued  in  your  district? — Yes,  there  was. 

I  saw  one  posted  in  the  window  of  Richard  Hodnett. 

24.213.  About  when  did  you  notice  it  published  ? — That  was  about  the  autumn  of 
1882. 

24.214.  Not  before  that — no-rent  manifesto  ? — I  think  about  that  time  as  close  as  J 
can  go. 
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24.215.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  know  when  the  first  no-rent  manifesto  was, 
before  or  not? — No,  I  do  not. 

24.216.  Now  you  said,  in  answer  to  my  learned  friend  Sir  Charles  Russell,  that  being 
arrested  under  Forster’s  Acc  made  people  popular  with  the  followers — your  words 
were  “With  his  followers,”  what  did  you  mean? — Those  were  members  of  this 
organisation. 

24.217.  Now  you  have  said  that  in  your  judgment  evictions  might  be  the  cause  of 
crime  in  your  district ;  did  you  notice  anything  that  occurred  with  reference  to 
evictions  ;  were  there  more  evictions  after  the  Land  League  or  not  ? — There  were  more 
after  the  Land  League  in  that  district.  I  do  not  remember  any  previous  to  the  Land 
League  being  established  there. 

24.218.  In  your  opinion  had  the  Land  League  anything  to  do  with  evictions? — 
Well,  I  cannot  say. 

24.219.  There  was  one  matter  my  learned  friend  omitted  to  ask  you.  Sir  Charles 
Russell  can  ask  the  witness  if  necessary.  Look  at  this  document,  did  he  get  that  ? 

24.220.  (Mr.  Murpliy.)  It  is  initialed  by  you,  I  think  ?— Yes.  I  did. 

24.221.  (The  Attorney-General.)  From  whom  did  you  get  it? — I  got  it  from 
Mr.  Andrew  Bennett ;  he  lived  a  little  beyond  the  town  of  Skull. 

24.222.  What  was  he  ? — He  was  a  returned  American  ;  he  came  to  this  country  with 
a  lot  of  money,  and  he  purchased  a  small  farm  there,  and  he  built  a  very  fine  house 
on  it. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  My  Lord,  I  only  identify  it  to  give  the  date,  it  is  the 
17th  January  1881,  purporting  to  be  signed  by  John  Collins,  the  secretary  of  the 
Ballydehob  League. 

24.223.  Do  you,  of  yourself,  know  John  Collins’  handwriting? — No,  I  could  not 
prove  it. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  My  Lord,  I  think  there  is  no  doubt,  with  reference  to  that, 
that  it  was  the  autumn  of  1881  that  the  no-rent  manifesto  came  out;  it  is  the  same 
time  the  suspects  were  in  prison. 

( Sir  Charles  Bussell.)  After  they  were  put  in  prison. 

24.224.  (The  Attorney -General.)  You  said  October  1882,  you  probably  meant  in 
1881  ? — I  know  that  it  was;  Hodnett  was  arrested  for  it  on  that  ground. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  Your  Lordship  will  recollect  my  learned  friend,  Sir  Henry  James, 
made  some  observation  with  regard  to  the  “  Cork  Herald.”  May  I  intimate  to  my 
learned  friend  that  Alderman  Hooper  is  now  here,  and  if  it  would  not  be  inconvenient 
I  would  suggest  that  my  learned  friend  should  call  that  evidence,  because  it  will  not 
be  possible  for  him  to  remain  in  this  country ;  he  has  to  go  back. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  Sir  Henry  James  will  deal  with  it;  but  I  should  like,  with 
reference  to  that,  to  get  whether  Alderman  Hooper  denies  that  long  before  1885  he 
was  connected  with  it. 

(Sir  Charles  Bussell.)  Whether  he  admits? 

(The  Attorney- General.)  As  far  back  as  1880  or  1881 — I  am.  told  that  in  1878  he  was 
connected  with  the  management  of  the  “  Cork  Herald  ”  as  managing  editor. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  When  he  became  the  responsible  editor  of  the  paper,  I  have  assigned 
that  date  as  1885.  I  am  instructed  I  must  correct  that— at  the  end  of  1884.  I  do  not 
know  whether  that  will  assist  you. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  I  asked  whether  you  admitted  that  he  was  sub-editor  or 
connected  with  the  management  as  far  back  as  the  year  1880  ;  1878  I  am  told  is  the 
date. 

(Mr.  Lockivood.)  Certainly. 

( Sir  Henry  James.)  Actively. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  I  answered  my  learned  friend,  the  Attorney- General,  at  once, 
Mr.  Alderman  Hooper,  as  he  now  is,  was  the  sub-editor  as  far  back  as  1878. 

(Sir  Henry  James.)  That  you  admitted. 

(Mr.  Lockivood.)  Sub-editor. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  Sub-editor  as  far  back  as  1878  ? 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  That  I  admit. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  I  am  told — I  do  not  know  whether  Mr.  Alderman  Hooper 
admits  it — that  he  was  a  director  of  the  company  from  that  date;  the  articles  of 
association  state  that. 
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{Mr.  Lockwood.)  I  understand  with  regard  to  that,  Alderman  Hooper  tells  me  the 
company  was  registered,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  company  was  never  formed,  and 
no  persons  were  actually  appointed  directors  ;  they  were  never  appointed. 

{The  Attorney-General.)  As  a  matter  of  law  the  first  subscribers  to  the  memorandum 
of  association  are  directors,  I  am  informed  that  by  the  articles  of  association  he  was 
a  director ;  if  he  was  sub-editor  probably  it  will  answer  my  purpose. 

{Mr.  Lockivood.)  Yes. 

{The  Attorney-General.)  My  learned  friend,  Sir  Charles  Russell,  says  I  may  as  well 
read  this  letter  now.  It  is  from  John  Collins  the  secretary. 

“  Land  League  Rooms, 

“  Bally  dehob, 

“  17th  January  1881. 

“  Mr.  A.  Bennett, 

“  Dear  Sir, 

“  I  am  directed  to  inform  you  that  a  statement  of  grievance  has  been  laid 
“  before  the  Ballydehob  Land  League  by  Mr.  Brown,  whose  farm  you  occupy. 
“  I  solicit  your  statement,  either  verbally  or  in  writing,  that  our  committee  may 
“  have  both  sides  of  the  case  before  them  to  investigate. 

“  Respectfully  yours, 

“  John  Collins, 

“  Secretary, 

“  Land  League. 

“  Ballydehob.” 


James  Cameron  sworn. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Murphy. 

24.225.  Do  you  live  near  Ballydehob,  in  the  county  of  Cork? — I  do. 

24.226.  I  think  you  are  a  tenant  of  Mr.  George  Swanton,  of  Ballydehob  ? — Of  his 
father. 

24.227.  Have  you  been  serving  processes  for  Mr.  Swanton  ? — Yes. 

24.228.  How  long  have  you  served  processes  for  Mr.  Swanton  ? — I  never  served 
processes  but  one. 

24.229.  When  was  that  ? — I  think  it  was  in  the  year  1881 ;  the  1st  April. 

24.230.  About  the  1st  April.  Now,  some  time  after  that  was  your  house  broken 
into  at  night  ? — It  was. 

24.231.  About  how  long  after  you  served  the  process  ? — I  think  about  the  12th  of 
the  month. 

24.232.  You  said,  on  the  1st  the  process  was  served,  and  on  the  12'th  what  was  it 
that  happened  ? — My  house  was  broken  into,  and  a  party  of  men  with  blackened  faces 
came  outside  my  bedroom. 

24.233.  What  did  they  do  ? — One  of  them  with  some  instrument  made  an  attempt  at 
injuring  my  ear. 

24.234.  What  with  ? — I  could  not  tell,  but  with  some  instrument. 

24.235.  Some  instrument,  you  say  ? — Yes. 

24.236.  Was  your  ear  cut  ? — Yes. 

24.237.  And  bled  ? — Yes,  and  bled. 

24.238.  Did  they  strike  you  or  not  ? — They  gave  me  a  few  strokes,  not  more. 

24.239.  Were  you  sometime  bofore  you  were  able  to  go  out? — I  felt  something  sore, 
but  not  much  after. 

24.240.  Had  you  any  dispute  with  any  of  the  people,  or  any  interference  with  them 
until  you  served  this  process  ? — No,  L  was  quite  happy  with  the  people. 

{Sir  Charles  Russell.)  I  do  not  ask  you  anything. 


Mr.  George  Henry  Swanton  sworn. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Murphy. 

24.241.  Are  you  a  magistrate  for  the  county  of  Cork  ? — Yes,  I  have  been  one. 

24.242.  Do  you  live  near  Ballydehot? — Yes,  I  do. 
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24.243.  Prior  to  1880  what  was  the  state  of  that  district  ?— It  was  very  peaceable 

24.244.  Rents  fairly  paid  or  not?— They  were  fairly  paid,  considering  the  time  and 
everything  else. 

24.245.  Do  you  remember  on  the  18th  May  when  you  were  coming  back  from 

Skibereen  ? — I  do.  ° 

24.246.  Did  you  see  a  man  on  the  side  of  the  road  ? — I  saw  a  man  loitering  on 

the  road.  & 

24.247 .  What  did  he  do  ?— He  jumped  over  the  fence,  and  he  hid  himself,  and  I 
drove  off  at  full  gallop  past  him. 

24.248.  Was  there  any  firing? — Hot  at  that  time. 

24.249.  1  urther  on  the  road  did  you  see  somebody  else  ? — Purther  on  the  road  •  fit 

was  very  dark,  and  it  was  raining  at  the  time,  and  I  heard  the  report,  and  stones  were 
thrown  behind  me,  and  I  drove  off.  F  ‘e 

24.250.  Was  there  any  shot  fired  ?— I  could  not  tell;  I  had  the  umbrella  up.  I 
heard  a  report,  but  I  could  not  tell. 

24.251.  This  was  the  oOth  July  ;  was  your  father  with  his  servant  coming  back  from 
Skibereen? — Yes. 

24.252.  Was  he  fired  at,  and  his  left  eye  knocked  out?— Yes;  it  was  injured 

severely.  He  died  two  years  afterwards  from  paralysis.  J 

24.253.  Did  you  yourself  ever  see  any  notice  posted  up  in  that  district  in  which  you 

and  your  father  were  named,  or  either  of  you  ? — I  was  shown  notices  The  noliee  T 
think,  took  the  notices.  '  P  ’ 

24.254.  Were  you  boycotted? — For  a  short  while. 

,  24,255.  Did  the  servants  leave  you? — They  did. 


Cross-examined  by  Sir  Charles  Russell. 

23.256.  Did  you  and  your  father  keep  a  meal  and  flour  store  at  Bantry  ?— No  •  my 

father  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  I  had  a  mill  in  Bantry  for  some  time.  ’  J 

24.257.  In  connexion  with  it  a  meal  and  flour  store? — Yes. 

24.258.  You  know  there  were  reasons— I  do  not  want  to  go  into  them  unnecessarily 
—quite  unconnected  with  the  Land  League  for  your  unpopularity  ?— There  were  not  at 
that  time. 

24.259.  Is  that  so  ? — Yes,  it  is  subsequent  to  that,  if  you  are  referring  to  mv  nrivatp 

affairs,  it  was  the  year  following.  ^  ^ 

24.260.  Do  you  say  that  happened  subsequently  ?— Yes,  the  firing  was  prior  to  any- 

thing  of  that  kind.  r  J 

24.261.  Your  father  was  an  old  man  ? — About  77  years  of  age. 

24.262.  Did  this  firing  of  which  you  have  spoken— did  it  take  place  in  close  proximity 

to  a  place  where  there  had  been  three  tenants  evicted  from  a  cutaway  boo-  ? _ Not  that 

I  know  of,  it  was  not  on  his  property  at  all. 

24.263.  What  ?— It  was  not  on  a  portion  of  our  property  at  all,  it  was  on  a  public 

road,  and  a  main  road.  r 

24.264.  I  understand  that — was  it  close  to  where  three  tenants  had  been  evicted  ? _ 

Would  you  name  it,  because  I  do  not  know  of  such  a  place  ? 

24.265.  You  do  not  ? — No,  except  that  there  were  no  evictions  that  I  remember 
previous  to  that. 


John  Sullivan  sworn. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Murphy. 

24.266.  Do  you  live  at  Skull  ? — Yes. 

24.267.  And  in  1881  were  you  the  owner  of  some  cars  which  you  used  to  let  out  for 
hire  ? — Yes. 

24.268.  In  June  1881,  were  there  some  disturbances  in  Skull,  and  did  the  police 

employ  some  of  your  cars  ? — Yes.  ^ 

24.269.  On  the  night  of  the  7th  did  anything  happen  to  your  house? _ On  the 

morning  of  the  7th  and  night  of  the  6th. 

24.270.  Whenever  it  was? — Yes,  they  did. 
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24.271.  What  happened? — It  was  wrecked,  sir,  with  stones. 

24.272.  Was  your  car  thrown  into  the  sea? — Yes,  on  the  morning  of  the  7th. 

24.273.  What  do  you  mean  by  your  house  being  wrecked  ?  What  was  done? — It 
was  with  stones,  all  the  windows  broken  that  was  broken. 

24.274.  Was  your  wife  ill  ? — Yes,  she  got  a  fright. 

24.275.  And  i  think  you  had  to  go  for  a  doctor  the  next  day.  What  happened 
when  you  were  going  for  the  doctor  ? — A  lot  of  parties  followed. 

24.276.  What  did  they  do  ? — Well,  they  did  nothing  to  me. 

24.277.  What  was  their  conduct? — They  were  shouting,  and  one  thing  and  another; 
they  did  nothing  to  me,  no  hurt  to  me. 

24.278.  After  that  time  were  you  able  to  get  your  horses  shod,  or  had  you  to  go 
anywhere  else  for  it  ? — I  had  to  go  to  the  next  neighbouring  town,  I  had  to  take  them 
to  Skibbereen. 

24.279.  Were  you  able  to  get  food  without  difficulty  or  not? — Yes,  some  neighbours 
assisted  us  to  get  it. 

24.280.  Your  neighbours  used  to  get  it,  and  was  that  by  day  or  night? — Well,  I 
think  some  by  day  and  some  by  night. 

24.281.  Were  you  protected  by  the  police  at  this  time  or  not? — -I  was  very 
convenient  to  the  police  and  they  gave  me  no  protection.  The  night  I  was  attacked  I 
went  for  assistance  and  they  did  not  give  it;  I  was  not  50  yards  away  from  them. 

24.282.  Why  was  that  ? — Why  they  were  hardly  able  to  protect  themselves,  I 
believe,  and  I  protected  myself  as  well  as  I  could. 

24.283.  Were  you  able  to  go  to  Mass  after  that  time  as  you  had  done  before  or 
not  ? — Yes,  I  could  go  to  Mass  if  I  chose,  but  I  did  not  mind  going  to  Mass, 

24,2S4.  Why  not  ? — I  had  a  reason  of  my  own  for  it. 

24.285.  What  was  the  reason  ? — I  was  quite  convenient  to  the  chapel. 

24.286.  Why  did  not  you  go  as  you  did  before  ? — Perhaps  I  had  a  reason  for  it,  sir. 

24.287.  Will  you  tell  me  why  you  did  not  go  to  Mass  as  you  did  before  ?  Was  it  in 
consequence  of  the  conduct  of  the  crowd  or  not  ? — I  was  quite  convenient  to  the 
chapel,  and  I  did  not  deserve  to  be  treated  the  same  as  I  was  on  the  night  of  the 
6th  of  June. 

24.288.  Do  you  know  the  names  of  any  of  the  men  at  your  house  that  night  ? — All 
the  shorthand  writers  in  London  could  not  put  their  names  down,  there  were  so  many 
of  them  there. 

24.289.  Give  me  the  names  of  some  of  them  ? — I  think  they  could  hardly  put  them 
down,  they  were  so  many,  and  they  commenced  I  think  about  20  miles  away ;  they 
were  talking  a  deal  about  Father  Murphy  going  to  be  arrested. 

Cross-examined  by  Sir  Charles  Russell, 

24.290.  That  was  the  very  thing  I  was  going  to  ask  you  about,  You  are  talking 
of  the  same  night  that  Sergeant  Laing  was  talking  about  when  the  whole  town  was 
in  commotion? — Yes,  and  I  went  to  Laing  for  protection  and  he  could  not  give  it 
to  me. 

24.291.  That  was  the  same  night? — Yes. 

24.292.  The  rumour  was  that  Father  Murphy  was  going  to  be  arrested? — Yes. 

24.293.  And  he  was  very  popular  with  the  people? — Very. 

24.294.  And  deserves  to  be  ? — Yes,  sir, 

24.295.  And  there  was  a  regular  row  and  riot  in  the  town? — Yes,  and  in  cutting 
the  turf  they  came  with  picks  and  mattocks  and  spades  and  one  thing  and  another, 
and  there  was  rumour  that  Father  Murphy  was  going  to  bo  arrested  ? 

( The  President.)  You  have  that  all  to  yourself,  Sir  Charles. 

24.296.  (Sir  Charles  Russell,)  I  will  translate  what  he  says,  my  Lord,  He  says  it 
was  the  turf-cutting  season,  and  they  came  from  the  country  districts  with  mattocks 
and  picks  and  spades? — Yes,  and  griffors  for  hacking  lands, 

24.297.  And  there  was  a  regular  riot  in  the  town  ? — There  was  a  regular  riot  in 
the  town. 

24.298.  And  it  was  on  that  occasion  that  your  house  was  wrecked  ? — I  think  so, 

24.299.  But  do  not  you  know  so  ? — Yes,  I  do  know  that. 

24.300.  But,  Sullivan,  it  was  not  a  very  bad  job  fqr  vpu  ] — Yes,  at  that  time  it  was 
a  bad  job,  and  a  very  bad  job  too. 

A  55696.— Et.  26. 
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24.301.  It  was  not  a  very  bad  job  when  you  got  110 Z.  compensation? _ There  is 

not  a  man  in  the  place  that  would  be  in  that  position  that  night  for  5,0001 

24.302.  You  got  110 Z.  compensation? — Yes,  and  I  think  that  did  not  pay  me. 

24.303.  Opinions  differ  about  that,  you  know  ? — Yes. 

24.304.  I  mean  the  opinions  of  your  neighbours  differ  a  little  from  your  own  ? _ 

Well,  they  may  have  their  own  way,  but  they  would  not  stand  in  my  shoes  at  that 
time  for  any  money  they  ever  knew. 

24.305.  Let  me  just  get  in  a  word.  Did  not  two  of  your  neighbours,  two  farmers, 
come  and  swear  that  they  would  repair  the  whole  of  the  damage  that  was  done  to  your 
house  for  10Z.  ? — Yes,  and  I  gave  it  to  them,  and  they  would  not  do  it  after ;  each  of 
them  was  not  worth  5s. 

24.306.  You  think  that  was  an  under-estimate  of  the  damage  ? — No,  sir,  I  do  not. 

24.307.  You  thought  it  was  putting  it  at  too  low  a  figure  ? — I  think  anything  would 
not  pay  me  for  the  way  I  was  treated  that  night. 

24.308.  Nothing  would  pay  you  ?— No,  and  I  thank  God  for  protecting  me. 

24.309.  Very  reverend  and  proper  feeling.  You  were  hooted  at  and  booed  at  that 
night  ? — Yes,  all  they  could  do. 

24.310.  Have  you  had  any  trouble  since? — Well,  no,  sir. 

24.311.  You  are  getting  on  all  right  again  ? — All  right,  it  mended  after  a  bit. 

24.312.  And  you  are  not  a  bit  the  worse  for  it,  except,  I  mean,  the  injury  to  your 
feelings,  that  is  about  all  ? — That  is  about  all. 

24.313.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  as  a  matter  of  curiosity,  there  was  a  great  crowd 
about  the  house  at  the  time  ? — Yes,  and  all  through  the  town  there  was  a  crowd. 

24.314.  Did  it  happen — it  was  very  bad  of  them,  I  know — that  any  of  your 
relations  were  amongst  the  crowd  ? — Very  likely  there  were,  I  had  a  lot  of  friends, 
about,  and  relations. 

24.315.  There  was  some  bad  feeling,  was  there  not  ? — No,  not  in  any  way  that  I 
know,  because  I  never  deserved  it. 

24.316.  I  do  not  suggest  you  deserved  it,  but  there  were  family  rows  going  on,, 
were  there  not  ?  No,  never  a  family  row  in  my  place,  the  police  know,  I  was  only 
50  yards  away  from  them. 

24.317.  You  said  something  about  injury  to  your  car,  have  you  ever  said  it  was  a 
rival  jarvey  that  did  that  mischief  to  your  car? — No,  sir,  I  never  did. 

24.318.  Are  you  sure  ? — I  am  sure — a  jarvey,  oh,  no — it  was  a  common  cart,  not  a 
jarvey. 

24.319.  A  car  or  a  cart  ? — A  cart. 


Re-examined  by  Mr.  Murphy. 

24.320.  Is  the  League  going  on  down  there  now  or  not  ? — There  is  rumour  that  it  is, 
but  I  know  nothing  about  the  League,  for  I  never  joined  it. 

Henry  (Joptiiorne  sworn. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Murphy. 

24.321.  Do  you  live  at  Bally  dehob  ? — Yes. 

24.322.  In  1881  was  Mr.  William  Baldwin  your  landlord  ? — Yes. 

24.323.  And  a  Mr.  Jago,  I  think,  was  the  agent  ? — Yes. 

24.324.  Do  you  remember  paying  your  rent  in  the  summer  of  1881  to  Mr.  Jago — 
you  and  your  wife  ? — We  paid  it,  but  I  do  not  remember  the  certain  time. 

24.325.  Did  you  go  openly  or  quietly  to  pay  that  rent  ? — I  went  in  his  office  below, 
in  Ballydehob. 

24.326.  Do  you  remember  having  your  hay  scattered  about  your  field  ? — I  do. 

24.327.  Was  that  before  or  after  you  paid  your  rent? — After. 

24.328.  Had  you  given  any  cause  to  anybody  that  you  know  to  interfere  with  you 
in  that  way  ? — No,  I  did  not  know  of  anyone  who  owed  me  any  sort  of  spite. 

24.329.  No  quarrel  with  anybody  ? — No. 

( Sir  Charles  Russell.)  I  do  not  ask  anything. 
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Sarah  Raycroft  sworn. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Murphy. 

24.330.  Do  you  live  near  Skull  ? — Yes. 

24.331.  Do  you  remember  your  bouse  being  attacked  in  the  middle  of  the  night  in 
August  1881  ? — On  or  about  the  dawn  of  day,  sir. 

24.332.  Was  the  hayrick  thrown  down  ? — Yes. 

24.333.  And  a  number  of  shots  fired  ? — The  hayrick  was  thrown  down  and  some 
stones  thrown  in  through  the  window. 

24.334.  And  some  shots  fired  ? — Some  shots  fired  off. 

24.335.  Your  landlady  was  Lady  White? — My  landlady  was  Lady  White. 

24.336.  Had  your  husband  paid  his  rent  before  that,  or  not  ? — Yes,  he  had,  a  few 
days. 

24.337.  Had  he  had  any  quarrel  with  the  neighbours? — Indeed,  he  had  not. 

24.338.  Was  there  any  reason  why  they  should  come  to  your  house  ? — Well,  they 
had  a  few  words,  and  they  came  in  the  road  after  he  had  paid  the  rent. 

24.339.  Who  had  ? — Some  more  of  the  tenants. 

24.340.  Were  you  present  when  these  words  took  place? — Indeed,  I  was  not,  sir, 

24.341.  At  all  events,  do  you  know  any  reason  for  this  outrage  at  your  house  that 
you  can  suggest  ? — I  do  not  know  any  reason  they  had  for  doing  so,  if  it  is  not  paying 
the  rent. 

Cross-examined  by  Sir  Charles  Russell, 

24.342.  This  injury  to  your  hay  took  place  when  the  workmen  were  away  at  dinner 
— the  labourers? — No,  it  took  place  about  the  dawn  of  day. 

24.343.  And  what  did  it  consist  of,  the  top  of  the  cock  being  thrown  down  ?— They 
came  and  threw  the  hayrick  overboard  entirely. 

24.344.  The  top  thrown  down  ?-— Ye3, 

24.345.  You  got  compensation,  did  you  not  ? — Indeed  I  did  not,  not  a  farthing. 

24.346.  I  may  as  well  just  ask  you,  when  did  you  last  see  the  hayrick  overnight 
yourself  ? — I  saw  the  hayrick  in  the  evening,  and  it  was  turned  down  that  night. 

24.347.  What  time  in  the  evening  did  you  see  it  yourself? — I  could  see  it  at  all 
hours  in  the  day  that  I  could  walk  out. 

24.348.  And  you  did  ? — I  did, 

24.349.  It  was  not  thatched,  was  it? — Thatched,  no  it  was  newly  made  up. 

24.350.  Do  not  you  know  that  hayricks  do  sometimes  slip  down  ? — Oh !  bqt  that 
would  not  slip,  sir,  that  was  very  well  bound. 


Re-examined  by  Mr.  Murphy, 

24.351.  There  were  men  outside  throwing  stones,  were  there? — We  hear  them,  but 
We  see  no  one. 

Richard  Daly  sworn. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Murphy. 

24.352.  Were  you  in  1881  steward  to  Mr.  Robert  S  wanton  ?— Yes,  I  was. 

24.353.  Of  Gurtnagrow,  near  Ballydehob?: — Yes. 

24.354.  On  the  24th  of  October  1881  was  your  house  burnt  ? — Yes,  it  was. 

24.355.  Did  you  see  any  threatening  notices  after  that  ? — Yes,  there  was. 

24.356.  What  were  they  about,  the  substance  of  them  ? — Not  to  work  for 
Mr.  Swanton,  and  to  stop  at  home, 

24.357.  I  think  the  inspector  has  some  of  these  notices,  I  will  not  trouble  you  about 
them — after  this  time  had  you  police  protection  ? — Yes.  I  had. 

24.358.  Could  you  got  your  horse  shod  close  to  you,  or  had  you  to  go  a  distance  ? — 
I  sent  my  son  to  some  of  them  at  Ballydehob  and  he  came  back,  and  then  he  took  her 
to  Bantry,  to  be  shod  in  Bantry. 
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24,359.  Did  the  smiths  agree  to  shoe  them  in  the  neighbourhood,  or  did  you  go 
away  ? — Yes,  I  did,  but  I  cannot  tell  whether  they  all  refused  or  not.  I  cannot 
say  that. 


Cross-examined  by  Sir  Charles  Russell. 

24.360.  Are  you  still  steward  to  Mr.  Swanton? — No,  I  am  not. 

24.361.  When  did  you  cease  to  be — when  did  you  stop  being  steward? — I  suppose 
about  three  or  four  years. 

24.362.  Three  or  four  years  ago  ? — Yes. 

24.363.  Was  that  of  your  own  free  will  ? — Yes,  it  was. 

24.364.  You  were  not  dismissed  ? — Yes,  it  was  my  own  free  will  to  leave  him  at 
that  time. 

24.365.  You  have  been  asked  whether  your  house  was  burnt.  Was  it  not  an 
outhouse  that  got  on  fire  ? — It  was  an  outhouse ;  there  was  some  of  my  family  living 
in  the  outhouse  and  they  all  came  into  one  house,  and  that  house  was  burnt. 

24.366.  Were  the  outhouse  and  your  own  house  adjoining? — No,  they  were  a 
distance  off. 

24.367.  Then  some  of  your  people  were  living  in  the  outhouse  ? — They  were,  sir. 

24.368.  And  then  when  that  outhouse  got  on  fire  they  came  in  and  lived  in  your 
own  house  ? — No,  there  was  some  of  the  family  living  in  one  house  and  some  in  the 
other ;  then  they  all  came  in  one  house  and  locked  up  this  house  that  was  burnt. 

24.369.  Then  there  was  nobody  living  in  it  at  the  time  of  burning  ? — No,  no  one 
living  in  it  at  the  time. 

24.370.  Did  you  make  a  claim  for  compensation  ? — Yes. 

24.371.  What  did  you  get? — 20?. 

24.372.  And  what  was  the  size  of  this  outhouse  ? — It  was  from  28  to  30  feet  long. 

24.373.  Was  there  more  than  one  room  ? — No,  not  more  than  one  room. 

24.374.  Was  it  a  thatched  house  ? — It  was  a  thatched  house. 

24.375.  Could  you  say  what  part  of  the  house  got  on  fire  first? — I  could  not,  I  did 
not  see  it  on  the  24th  of  October. 

24.376.  I  suppose  the  thatch  and  rafters  were  burnt? — Yes,  all. 

24.377.  Were  the  walls  stone  walls? — The  walls  were  too — shook  with  the  fire. 


Thomas  Attridge  sworn. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Murphy. 

24.378.  Are  you  a  farmer  living  at  Glissachar  ? — -Yes. 

24.379.  Near  Ballydehob  ? — Yes. 

24.380.  I  think  you  are  a  tenant  of  Mr.  Notter’s? — Yes. 

24.381.  Do  you  remember  in  November  of  1880  being  applied  to  to  pay  your  rent? 
— I  am  not  sure  whether  it  was  in  1880  or  1881. 

24.382.  Was  it  1880  or  1881  ? — Yes  ;  I  am  not  sure.  I  thought  it  might  be  1881, 
but  I  am  not  sure ;  I  did  not  keep  an  account. 

24.383.  Who  came  to  you? — Well,  there  was  no  one. 

24.384.  Was  it  Mr.  Notter  came,  or  not  ? — For  the  rent  you  mean? 

24.385.  Yes? — Mrs.  Notter. 

24.386.  Was  Mr.  Notter  in  the  habit  of  coming,  or  did  Mrs.  Notter  ever  come  for 
it  before  ? — It  was  her  first  time  of  coming. 

24.387.  Did  she  say  why  she  came  instead  of  her  husband  ? 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  We  cannot  have  that,  surely. 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  I  submit  we  can. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  This  is  not  a  statement  accompanying  an  act ;  it  is  an  explanation 
which  she  wishes  to  give  of  why  she  comes. 

(The  President.) — [ After  consulting. ]  We  do  not  think  this  admissible.  We  have  the 
fact  that  she  had  never  come  before. 

24.388.  (Mr.  Murphy.)  You  paid  her  rent  ? — Yes. 

24.389.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Raycroft  in  your  neighbourhood  ? — There  are  a  number 
of  Raycrofts  there. 
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24.390.  Do  you  remember  a  Mr.  Raycroft  speaking  to  you  about  this  rent — about 
Mrs.  Notter  ? — Yes,  I  remember  tbat  man. 

24.391.  Which  of  the  Raycrofts  was  it? — William  Tom  Raycroft. 

24.392.  Is  he  connected  with  the  League  down  there? — Well,  they  say  he  is,  but  I 
was  not  a  member  of  it,  and  I  could  not  say  whether  he  was  or  not. 

24.393.  At  all  events,  did  he  come  and  make  some  communication  to  you  about 
Mrs.  Notter.  I  am  not  entitled  to  ask  more  than  that  ? — Yes. 

24.394.  Did  you  have  a  cow’s  leg  broken? — Yes. 

24.395.  Was  that  apparently  intentionally  done,  or  how? — I  dare  say  it  was,  sir. 

24.396.  What  ? — It  was. 

24.397.  Was  that  after  the  conversation  that  you  had  with  Raycroft  ? — Well,  there 
were  two  conversations  with  Raycroft. 

24.398.  Was  that  after  one  or  the  other  of  them  ? — The  one  was  after  the  cow’s  leg 
was  broken,  the  other  was  before. 

24.399.  Was  there  any  reason  that  you  know  why  anybody  should  break  your  cow’s 
leg  ? — Not  a  bit,  only  for  paying  the  rent  three  days  before. 

24.400.  You  had  paid  your  rent  three  days  before  ? — Three  days,  exactly,  before. 

24.401.  Do  you  remember  a  man  named  Liscahay  speaking  to  you  ? — Liscahay  is 
the  name  of  the  man  I  was  living  with. 

24.402.  Do  you  know  Roberts  ? — Yes. 

24.403.  James  Roberts  ? — Yes. 

24.404.  Was  he  going  round  with  a  book  collecting  money? — Yes.  I  know  his 
name  is  Roberts.  I  think  his  name  is  James  Roberts. 

24.405.  Is  he  connected  with  the  League,  to  your  knowledge  ? — Well,  he  was  collect¬ 
ing,  he  said,  for  the  League. 

24.406.  What  did  he  say  to  you  ? 

( Sir  0.  Russell.)  I  again  object. 

( The  President.)  You  cannot  ask  that — a  man  merely  coming  round  with  a  book. 

24.407.  (Mr.  Murphy.)  Did  you  see  any  threatening  notices  up  about  vou  ?— No,  I 
did  not  see  them. 

24.408.  You  only  heard  of  them  ? — I  heard  of  them. 


Cross-examined  by  Sir  Charles  Russell. 

24.409.  I  have  not  much  to  ask  you.  Did  you  ask  for  an  abatement  of  vour  rent 
from  Mrs.  Notter? — No. 

24.410.  How  much  do  you  farm  ? — I  have  two  farms  ;  this  farm  was  18L,  the  farm 
at  Glissachar,  where  I  was  living. 

24.411.  And  the  other  farm? — Tim  rent  of  the  other  farm  is  91.,  I  think. 

24.412.  Have  you  any  business  besides? — No,  no  business. 

24.413.  How  many  acres  altogether  have  you? — There  are  40  acres  of  land  on 
this  farm  ;  I  could  not  tell  you  how  many  on  the  other ;  I  daresay  more  on  the 
smaller  farm  because  the  land  is  not  so  good. 

24.414.  You  are  what  they  call  a  warm  man — comfortable  ? — I  do  not  know  what 
you  mean  by  a  warm  man. 

24.415.  Is  not  that  an  expression  in  the  south  ? — No. 

23.416.  A  comfortable  man  ? — Well,  I  work  hard,  and  I  try  to  live  up  to  my  means, 
if  you  call  that  warm  or  comfortable. 

24.417 .  I  am  rather  curious  to  know  who  was  it  who  asked  you  to  come  and  give  your 

evidence  here  ? — Who  asked  me,  sir  ?  J 

24,418..  Do  not  repeat  the  question  ? — I  beg  your  pardon,  I  am  not  up  in  the  law  ; 
it  is  my  first  time  in  court.  I  got  a  letter  saying  that  I  was  to  be  served  with  a 
subpoena. 

24.419.  Let  me  seo  the  letter? — This  is  the  subpoena  ( producing  it). 

24.420.  I  do  not  want  that? — Well,  I  like  to  keep  it  safe. 

[The  letter  was  handed  to  Sir  Charles  Russell.'] 

24.421.  10th  November;  did  you  know  the  writer  of  this  letter? — No  I  did  not 
only  that  his  signature  is  there. 

24.422.  Had  you  ever  been  brought  into  contact  with  him  before  ? — No,  never. 
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24.423.  (SirC.  Russell.)  This,  my  Lord,  is  a  letter  from  the  same  gentleman  whose 

name  we  hare  heard-George  Bolton-and  at  the  t^  of  the  letter  is“  Crown  Sohci  tor 

for  county  Tipperary  Special  Commission,  1888.  Dear  Sir, -It  is  intended  that  you 
should  be  examined  as  a  witness  before  the  above  Commission,  and  I  will  take  if  as 
a  great  favour  If  you  will  inform  me  whether  or  not  you  will  accept  service  of  a 
,  subpoena  and  mateenm  through  the  post  office.  All  yoi  expenses  will  be  paid  bv 
Joseph  Soames  Esquire,  solicitor  of  the  ‘  Times,'  58,  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields.  You  wiU 
;;  be  required  to  leave  for  London  on  Friday  or  Saturday  next.-Yours  truly,  Geo^e 
,  Bcdton'  .  Bld  -vou  answer  that  ? — Yes,  I  answered  that,  but  I  did  not  get  a  reply  • 
that  is,  provided  my  expenses  would  be  all  paid,  I  said,  or  all  my  expensed  would-be 

house.  and  the  day  1  repl,ed  t0  that  1  WaS  8a-ed  Pe/sonaUy  with  t  m; 

24.424.  With  your  subpoena? — Yes. 

24.425.  I  accept  your  statement.  Had  you  up  to  that  time  given  any  statement  of 

W  CoS  ’  1  kn0W  n0tUng  ab0Ut  il-  1  eve“  did  not  raad  ab°nt 

it  wafabouUhis  Meg.  ^  ^  ^  ‘°  b°  ^  ab°Ut  ?~Well>  1  bought 

rent4’427'  Y°U  tt0Ught  itWaS  ab°Ut  a  °0W’S  Ieg?-Tes-  and  about  my  paying  the 

I  & ”0t  kn°W  any‘hing?-No,  that  ever  I  can  recollect 
24  429.  You  were  not  applied  to  by  a  local  policeman  ;  just  think  ? — I  remember  now 

mya“hwTirg:SaandPihs0Iir,mmet  ^  ^  ^  ^  1  fiad  "boYTe 

i  YW  Dld  b,6  8?y  Sb£1her  he  tatI  found  out  ‘bat  it  was  any  of  the  League  that 
going  oninTcart8  '  ’  **  mentI°n  tbe  Lel«ue  or  “3^  1  was  just  merely 

se^4ed31'  Whe“WaS  tkat?-Icould  **7™'.  itwas  not  very  long  before  I  was 

as  “ wenTl  remember"0”^11  N°Vember  think  5t  was  the  rad  of  0ctob^ 

24,433.  Was  it  the  same  policeman  that  served  you  with  the  subpoena* _ No  T 

did  not  know  the  gentleman  at  all  who  served  me ;  this  was  a  policeman^  the  district 
m  the  neighbourhood  that  I  was  well  acquainted  with.  aistnct 

^That  WaS  his  name  Sergeant  Rourke,  I  think 
evidence  ?  1° did  ^not^ve^a Statement lo^any  ptr^  of^dete”^?^  &  IZ 

agk43rS"o~  tayLondoY-Yr:sf0r  S°me  ^  “  y°U  ^  that  a  8tate»»‘- 

&*£  fotYSis81''6  it?~In  the  COn“lta(ion  r00m  ^ 

24,439.  The  other  day  ?— Yes. 

—It’wel'l  ^rbpmemWmTtdid0UT'rbaltime  WaS  ‘‘  she  Came' to  your  recollection  ? 

abciftThe  3rd  or  4Th  Noveinber.tl^abou^tlm  6tht>r7tli  “> 

aP24°441he00l: ‘^/Sunday  N  8  C°W'S  '8gS  W8re  broken — smashed.  “  *  Thursday’ 

Y.t/  2?  ‘be  drd  or  4th  November  you  think  she  came  to  you  l— Yes. 

1881 :  2’  "  be  ln  what  year  *  As  well  as  I  remember  I  think  it  was  in 

24,443.  It  is  a  good  while  ago  you  know  ? _ Yes 

Ballydetob0063  Sh  ■  liye  ne**r  Sallydehob  ?-I  think  she  lives  six  or  seven  miles  from 

than  Baby dehobk°W  **  y°"  ^  Ba,lydehob  yourself  ?-WeU,  I  am  nearer  to  her 

lamfealettohlbirnYallfdehob110"  *"  y9“  fr°m  Ballydebob  yourself*- 
24,447.  You  are  some  miles  from  Ballydehob  ?— Yes 

sh2tt4 tdAthd  ^otrrte^rYes' sba  said  *  «  *■* 
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24,449.  I  was  not  asking  you  that,  you  know? — Well,  I  thought  I  had  better  tell 

y°24,450.  Just  kindly  answer  the  questions  I  am  putting  to  you.  And  you  paid  the 
rent  ? — Yes. 

24.451.  And  she  went  about  her  business? — Yes. 

24.452.  And  you  attended  to  yours? — Yes. 

24.453.  Had  you  told  anybody  you  paid  your  rent  ? — No. 

24.454.  Was  it  known  you  had  paid  your  rent  ? — I  did  not  know  of  it  till  the  cow’s 
leg  was  broken.  The  night  the  cow’s  leg  was  broken  I  said,  “  Who  would  break  my 
cow’s  leg?”  I  did  not  offend  anyone  or  say  anything  to  anyone.  Mr.  Whitecroft 
said,  “  Was  not  Mr.  Notter  with  you  on  Thursday  night  ?  ” 

24.455.  Who  is  this  ? — Mr.  Whitecroft.  He  is  a  farmer.  He  is  dead  now. 

24.456.  Was  it  suggested  at  all  that  this  was  accidentally  an  injury  to  your  cow  ? — 
No,  I  did  not  hear  it. 

24.457.  Was  there  a  man  called  Barrett  in  your  employ  at  that  time? — There 
was. 

24.458.  Was  there  not  a  suggestion  that  it  had  been  an  accident  to  the  cow  ? — 
I  never  heard  it.  I  have  reason,  if  I  could  get  time  to  tell  you,  to  believe  that  it  was 
not  Barrett  that  did  it. 

24.459.  Is  it  quite  fair  to  him  to  say  so  ?  I  take  your  statement.  You  believe,  do 
you,  from  the  examination  of  the  cow’s  leg,  that  it  was  done  on  purpose  ?— Surely. 

24.460.  You  think  so? — Yes. 


Inspector  Michael  Wall  sworn  ;  examined  by  Mr.  Murphy. 

24,461.  You  are  a  district  inspector  in  the  Irish  Constabulary,  I  believe  ? — Yes. 

24A62.  I  think  you  went  to  the  Skull  district  on  the  4th  of  May  ? — The  4th  May 

1S8L 

24.463.  Do  you  remember  on  the  4th  of  June  Henry  O’Mahony  being  arrested  ? — 
Yes. 

24.464.  Was  he  arrested  on  any  particular  charge  or  under  the  Crimes  Act  ? — He 
was  arrested  on  a  Lord  Lieutenant  s  warrant  issued  under  what  we  knew  as  Forstei  s 

24.465.  After  this  arrest,  do  you  remember  anything  happening  to  the  chapel  bell  ? 
— Yes,  it  was  rung  immediately  afterwards.  I  heard  it  ringing. 

24.466.  And  were  horns  blown  ? — Yes. 

24.467.  And  were  the  police  surrounded  ? — The  police  were  surrounded.  Crowds  of 
people  came  in  by  the  different  roads  into  the  town,  armed  with  various  weapons,  such 
as  sticks  and  spades,  shovels,  pitchforks. 

24.468.  Did  they  appear  to  be  under  the  orders  of  any  person,  or  did  they  come  in 
as  a  disorganised  mob  ?— As  each  party  came  in  (they  came  in  rather  grouped)  there 
always  appeared  some  one  man  detached  from  the  rest,  as  if  he  was  the  responsible 
party.  I  noticed  that. 

24.469.  O’Mahony  was  taken  down  the  streets.  Were  any  stones  thrown  at  the 
police  ? — There  were. 

24.470.  In  any  numbers,  or  not  ? — Several  stones.  One  sergeant.  Sergeant  Galbraith, 
was  wounded  by  the  blow  of  a  stone  just  beside  me.  I  was  struck  myself. 

24.471.  Before  leaving  the  house  did  O’Mahony  address  the  crowd  ? — He  spoke  to 
the  crowd  from  a  window. 

24.472.  Do  you  remember  what  he  said  or  the  substance  of  what  he  said  ? — He 
announced  himself  to  the  people  as  another  victim  of  Yellow  George  s. 

24.473.  What  is  Mr.  Swanston  ? — Yes,  Mr.  George  Swanston  is  known  as  “  Yellow 
George.”  He  said  he  knew  the  Bally  dehob  boys  would  make  it  hot  for  him. 

24.474.  W.  George  Swanston,  we  heard,  had  been  fired  at  shortly  before.  He  was 
fired  at  on  the  18th  May,  he  has  told  us  ?— Yes,  on  the  4th  Jane  this  language  was 
used,  and  on  the  18th  of  May  Mr.  Swanston  had  been  fired  at. 

24.475.  Had  you  occasion  to  go  to  Ballydehob  Bridge? — Yes,  on  that  day. 
O’Mahony  was  brought  down  by  the  police  on  two  different  occasions.  Two  attempts 
were  made  to  get  him  through  tho  large  crowd  that  was  in  the  street,  but  on  the  last 
occasion  we  were  met  by  a  very  large  mob — a  fresh  new  mob  coming  in  from  the 
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Skibbereen  direction— and  we  came  down  the  hill  towards  the  bridge,  and  the  prisoner 
was  forced  from  us  there.  We  were  forced  back.  F 

24,476.  What  number  of  men  should  you  say  assembled  there  ? — The  whole  place 
was  thronged  with  men.  ^ 

24,477  What  is  your  estimate  of  the  number  of  people  that  came  ? — I  could  not  be 
quite  certain  about  the  exact  number  at  the  time.  There  was  close,  I  should  say,  on  a 

th9A8l7ft'  t  nGrP  6  WGre  c10nstan%  arriving  during  the  time  while  this  was  going  on 

M  78'  1  bellGVp  J0Uihen  ™dfor  reinforcements  to  the  resident,  magistrate,  and 
the  Marines  came  from  Bantry  ? — No,  not  on  that  day.  6 

^aS  tbat  tbe  .nex^  day  ' — That  would  be  on  the  6th. 

air  TS  adu  ed’  Mr’  Murph^  by  going  into  detail  as  to  this, 

o Za'JZ  ^ord,  1  Wl11  accePf  wbat  your  Lordship  says. 

24.480.  Were  the  telegraph  wires  cut?— Yes.  That  would  be  on  the  night  of  the 

bth  or  morning  of  the  7th.  6 

24.481.  You  say  that  O’Mahony  made  a  speech.  Do  you  know  Mr.  John  O’Connor  ? 

Yes,  the  member  of  Parliament— I  know  him.  * 

arrest?2’  W&S  ^  preSGnt  at  this  sPeech?— Do  you  mean  on  the  occasion  of  his 

24.483.  Yes  ? — No,  Mr.  W.  O’Connor  was  not  there  at  all. 

24.484.  Was  he  there  when  he  was  removed  from  the  station? _ No. 

Weii!  y?°Ur,?1ref nt  °n  eithe*  ?.f  tli0Se.days  when  either  Mr.  John  O’Connor  or 
Mr.  O  Hea  spoke  !  Jhat  was  at  a  public  meeting. 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  I  will  get  that  from  another  witness,  who  took  notes. 

Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell. 

24,486.  On  what  day  was  it  that  you  say  this  occurred — the  4th  June  ? _ The  4th 

June.  ‘ 

+l2aVi8t'  Tbf  f^gf^P11  w;resJ°J  Pave  spoken  about  being  cut;  was  not  that  upon 
the  6th  June  ?— On  the  night  of  the  6th,  or  morning  of -the  7th.  V 

24,488.  That  was  in  connexion  with  the  popular  ferment  about  Father  Murphv’s 
reported  arrest  ? — Yes.  * * 

24’!f9-  Y had  nothin?  t0  do  with  O’Mahony’s  arrest?— No.  1  should  say  not  any 
more  than,  of  course,  the  excitement  which  was  occasioned  on  the  4th  mie-ht  have 
continued  more  or  less  up  to  the  6th.  ’  6 

24.490.  And  as  regards  O’Mahony’s  arrest,  there  was  a  good  deal  of  excitement  ?— 

I  6S. 

24.491.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  O’Mahony  himself  quietly  took  the  train  to  Cork  and 
surrendered  himself  to  the  police  ?— That  he  quietly  did  so  I  do  not  know.  I  think 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  parade  about  it,  but  he  did  it  nevertheless. 

V  24’492’  1  wil\  droP  fhe  word  “  quietly  ”  ;  is  it  the  fact  that  he  took  the  train  ?— 

Ye_s’  Pre®en1;ed  himself  at  Limerick  Jail,  I  believe,  and  was  there  lodged 
24,4:93.  To  the  police  ?-Either  to  the  police  or  the  jail;  I  am  not  quite  certain 

wbiah;  but  d  know  he,w™  lodged  fPere.  He  had  a  copy  of  his  own  warrant. 

44,4  J4.  I  hat  was  the  jail  to  which  he  was  to  be  committed  ? _ Ye*s. 

24’495'  f\nd  ^enV IP  *°  iPe  governor  of  the  jail  and,  I  will  not  say  quietly,  but 

surrendered  himself  ?— Yes,  I  think  he  was  quiet  enough  there 

SI’496;  ,Was  O’Mahony  or  not  an  eccentric  person  ?  °  Would  you  call  him  eccentric  ? 
Well,  I  do  not  know  indeed  ;  I  would  not  say  that  he  was. 

24,497  When  the  time  for  his  release  came,  is  it  the  fact  that  he  surreptitiously 

got  net  of  his  own  personal  apparel,  and  insisted  on  being  returned  home  in  a  suit  of 
prison  clothes  ? — I  never  heard  that, 

24,498.  Did  you  neyer  hear  that  until  I  put  it  to  you  now  ?— .No,  indeed  I  did  not. 

Sergeant  Jacob  Ruttle  sworn  ;  examined  by  Mr.  Murphy. 

.  24,499,  Y°u  ar.e  a  sergeant  in  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary,  and  I  think  you  were 
m  the  Skull  district  for  about  six  years  ? — Yes. 

24,5°0  Were  you  present,  on  the  5th  April  1881,  at  a  Land  League  meeting  at 
Skull  ?— 1  was  present  at  a  Land  League  meeting  at  Ballydehob.  ' 

24,501.  TPe  5th  April  was  it? — It  was  some  time  in  the  early  part  of  April  -  I 
could  not  fix  the  date,  r  r  -  > 
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24.502.  Amongst  other  speakers  was  Miss  Parnell  there,  Mr.  John  O’Connor,  and 
Mr.  O’ETea  ? — It  was  the  previous  meeting  to  that  that  they  were  there.  It  was  in 
the  end  of  March. 

24.503.  The  30th  March  was  it  ? — The  30th  March. 

24.504.  Did  you  take  notes  in  longhand  of  the  speeches  ? — I  did. 

24.505.  And  have  you  got  that  note  there  ? — I  have  them  here. 

24.506.  Just  kindly  read  them,  please.  Give  me  the  proper  date.  Is  it  30th  March 
1881  ?— The  30th  March  1881. 

24.507.  Mr.  Richard  Hodnett,  I  think,  was  the  chairman  ? — He  was. 

24.508.  Now,  Miss  Anna  Parnell  first.  Just  read  the  speech. 

{The  speech  was  put  in  and  read,  and  was  as  follows  : — ) 

“  Ballydehob  Land  League  Meeting,  30th  March  1881,  County  of  Cork,  W.R. 
“  Skull,  5th  April  1881.  Miss  Anna  Parnell  said :  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  a 
“  month  ago  I  did  not  know  there  was  such  a  place  as  Ballydehob.  When  I 
“  first  heard  the  name  I  said  there  was  a  fighting  sound  in  the  name  Ballydehob. 
“  I  think  Ballydehob  will  not  be  the  first  to  go  back  of  the  Land  League.  Now. 
“  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  don’t  think  you  have  seen  the  newspapers  to-day.  I 
“  saw  something  in  them  which  might  injure  Mr.  Healy,  and  do  a  good  deal  of 
“  harm  if  it  was  not  rightly  understood.  He  said  in  Dublin  yesterday  that  the 
“  evicted  tenants  might  go  on  the  poor  relief.  The  new  guardians  who  turned 
“  out  the  landlord’s  guardians  ought  to  strike  a  rate  for  the  poor  evicted  tenants 
“  But  I  think  that  theory  would  only  work  where  all  the  tenants  are  evicted  ;  but  I 
believe  in  any  place  all  the  tenants,  or  half  the  tenants,  won’t  be  evicted.  I  must 
tell  you,  if  you  hear  the  talk  of  Mr.  Healy’s  theory,  don’t  be  frightened.  Half  the 
“  money  collected  by  the  Land  League  will  be  to  assist  the  tenants.  So  long  as 
they  act  on  the  instructions  of  the  Land  League  t  hey  will  be  assisted.  I  was 
“  going  to  tell  you  that  all  the  money  of  the  Land  League  is  in  the  hands  of 
“  trustees.  The  money  is  in  the  hands  of  men  who  will  not  allow  an  evicted 
“  tenant  to  suffer  if  he  continues  to  live  according  to  the  teaching  of  the  Letnd 
“  League.  If  the  Irish  people  were  to  say  to-morrow,  so  long  as  the  Coercion 
“  Bill  was  in  force  they  would  pay  no  rent,  the  people  in  America  would 
“  subscribe  as  much  money  as  would  keep  the  tenants  for  five  years.  I  don’t 
"  know  what  people  would  subscribe  as  much  money  as  would  keep  the  landlords 
“  for  five  years.  As  long  as  you  are  true  to  the  Land  League,  the  Land  League 
“  will  be  faithful  to  you.  There  is  another  danger  of  a  false  idea  about  °he 
“  money  of  the  Land  League.  I  have  letters  from  persons  of  influence  to  give 
“  money  to  poor  people  for  which  it  was  never  intended.  But  as  an  honourable 
“  woman  I  could  not  give  the  money  for  a  purpose  for  which  it  was  not  intended. 
“  We  cannot  give  the  money  to  poor  distressed  people  who  have  no  land.  Let 
“  the  gentlemen  who  have  condemned  us  in  no  measured  terms,  and  the  ladies 
“  they  have  influenced,  undertake  the  charge  of  all  the  poor  in  Ireland  who  don’t 
come  under  *the  sphere  of  our  work.  In  this  connexion  I  would  make  an 
“  appeal  to  the  tenant  farmers  of  Ireland,  they  have  practically  the  whole 
“  wealth  of  the  country  in  their  hands ;  and  I  think  they  might  seriously 
“  ask  themselves  when  they  found  it  their  duty  to  keep  money  for  to  feed 

“  themselves  and  their  families,  and  to  ask  themselves  whether  they  are 

“  entitled  to  give  too  much  to  the  landlords  while  numbers  of  poor  tenant 
“  farmers  are  starving  at  their  gates.  The  ladies  have  got  to  know  the 

“  innermost  thought  of  every  landlord,  the  innermost  thought  of  the  agent,  and 

“  the  secret  soul  of  the  bailiff.  I  don’t  know  now  that  there  would  be  any  harm 
“  if  you  knew  a  little  of  the  thoughts  of  the  R.I.  Constabulary,  but  the  way  to 
“  find  out  the  thoughts  of  those  gentlemen  is  not  to  ask  them  or  talk  to  them 
about  what  they  intend,  it  is  to  judge  them  by  their  actions,  you  may  thus 
“  find  out  what  they  are,  if  you  talk  to  them  they  will  toll  you  nothing  but  lies. 

“  Now,  I  don’t  think  you  are  proclaimed  here  yet,  but  I  believe  you  will  be  one 
“  of  these  days.  (R.  Hodnett:  We  are  alroady.)  Well,  I  feel  proud  to  address 
“  a  proclaimed  audience.  I  will  tell  you  what  happened  me  on  Sunday  last  as 
“  we  were  driving  to  a  meeting  in  Kanturk,  and  we  saw  a  donkey  lying  on  the 
“  road.  He  did  not  move  as  we  came  up.  Now,  ladies,  some  people  would  say 
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“  that  he  was  a  donkey,  and  had  no  sense,  but  I  think  that  donkey  had  a  know- 
“  ledge  of  politics,  that  donkey  knew  that  if  we  ran  over  him  it  would  be  apt  to 
“  hurt  us.  The  Government  and  the  landlords  are  coming  along,  or,  at  least, 
“  they  were  some  time  ago,  with  a  great  deal  of  bluster,  as  if  they  would 
•  “  annihilate  us,  but  if  we  stop  and  pay  no  attention  to  them,  the  landlords  will 
“  think  as  we  thought,  that  if  they  run  over  the  tenants  they  will  be  the  more 
“  hurt  of  the  two.  It  is  very  cold  standing  here,  and  I  don’t  know  who  put  up 
“  that  platform.  I  hope  the  gentlemen  here  won’t  prop  up  the  landlords  as  well 
“  as  they  did  that  platform.  If  you  here  won’t  protect  the  tenant  farmers  of 
“  Ireland  just  write  to  me,  and  when  we  are  not  able  to  protect  you  and  yours, 
“  I  will  give  you  timely  notice.” 

24,509.  John  0  Connor,  I  think,  then  was  the  secretary  ?  Read  what  you  have  got 
further. 

( The  President.)  Is  that  the  end  of  it  ? — That  is  the  end  of  it. 

( The  President.)  I  did  not  like  to  interrupt  a  ladies’  speech;  but  I  do  not  know  what 
in  the  world  it  was  for. 

( Sir  C.  Russell.)  I  think  it  was  very  entertaining. 

( The  President.)  We  have  not  time  for  mere  entertainment. 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  My  friends  said  before  they  claimed  that  the  whole  of  the  speeches 
should  be  read.  I  do  not  want  to  read  these  if  my  friend  will  accept  them. 

(The  President.)  Surely  there  must  be  some  other  means  than  our  having  to  hear 
them. 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  The  one  I  propose  to  read  from  our  point  of  view  is  the  next  speech. 

(The  President.)  I  thought  there  had  been  an  arrangement  before  that  these  speeches 
you  relied  upon  were  to  be  furnished.  Then  there  would  be  the  opportunity  of  calling 
attention  to  any  of  the  speeches  at  the  same  meeting  which  qualified  the  objectionable 
ones. 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  My  Lord,  I  propose  to  read  Mr.  O’Connor’s  speech,  it  is  not  very 
long. 

( The  speech  was  put  in  and  read,  and  ivas  as  follows  : — ) 

“  John  O’Connor,  Secretary  to  the  Cork  Land  League,  said :  My  fellow  country 
“  men  and  women,  I  must  say,  as  the  ladies  had  so  much  of  it,  we  might  have  a 
“  little  now.  Some  people  would  say  that  the  ladies  were  very  unfitting  for  the 
“  hard  and  fast  work  now  before  the  Irish  people,  but  he  would  say  that  those 
“  people  could  not  see  past  their  noses.  I  shouldered  my  rifle  in  ’67,  and  am 
“  prepared  to  associate  and  organise  every  association  to  benefit  my  country. 
“  Some  time  ago  a  gentleman  came  into  the  rooms  of  the  newly  formed  Cork 
“  Land  League.  He  was  an  old  man  of  venerable  appearance,  and  he  said  to  me 
“  I  came  from  a  remote  part  of  the  county  of  Cork,  where  the  tenants  are  paying 
“  rack-rent,  and  we  want  the  Land  League.  That  part  of  the  country  was 
“  Ballydehob,  and  that  gentleman  was  Mr.  Hodnett.  Let  me  say  a  few  words 
“  to  the  men  of  the  country.  The  men  of  Ireland  were  now  breast  high  against 
“  the  laws  of  the  country.  Let  no  make  take  a  farm  from  fwkich  another  has 
“  been  evicted.  For  the  present  you  shall  not  pay  an  unjust  rent,  until  the  time 
“  shall  come  that  you  shall  pronounce  that  you  shall  pay  no  rent  at  all.  We  have 
“  the  first  round  out  of  the  Government,  and  we  have  been  victorious,  we  have 
“  had  a  round  with  the  landlords,  and  we  have  taken  a  fall  out  of  them.  If  any 
“  man  go  behind  your  back  and  pay  an  unjust  rent,  or  part  of  it,  I  won’t  tell 
“  you  what  to  do  with  him,  I  won’t  tell  you  to  nail  his  ears  to  the  pump,  I  won’t 
“  tell  you  to  boycott  him,  but  they  knew  how  to  meet  him  themselves.  When 
“  we  have  reduced  the  rents  to  what  they  should  be,  we  shall  not  stop  there  till 
“  we  shall  achieve  a  state  of  social  comfort.” 


Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell. 

24.510.  Mr.  Ruttle,  I  am  rather  struck.  Let  me  have  that  report.  I  understand 
you  to  say  you  do  not  write  shorthand  ? — No. 

24.511.  Well  now,  are  these  speeches  your  speeches  or  the  speeches  of  these  orators  ? 
— They  are  the  longhand  notes  that  I  took  of  their  speeches. 
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24,512.  Well,  it  is  a  most  marvellous  performance-.  And  you  took  these  in  long- 

^24, 513.  And  you  think  you  have  given  them  correctly  ? — To  the  best  of  my  belief  I 
h.av0 

24  514  Nearly  word  for  word  ? — Yes  ;  I  have  not  given  all  that  was  said. 

24515!  But  have  not  you  ?  Miss  Parnell’s  speech,  did  you  give  all  of  that  ?— No,  not 
all  of  it,  but  I  gave  a  good  deal  of  it,  for  she  spoke  very  slowly. 

24  516.  And  Mr.  O’Connor’s,  have  you  given  all  of  that? — No,  nor  near,  I  suppose, 

not  one-sixth  of  it.  _  ,  T  •  j  a 

24.517.  You  picked  out  the  worst  part? — Yes,  the  sentences  1  considered  most 

necessary  to  take  down.  .  _  ,  ,  ,  ,  , 

24.518.  What  ? — I  picked  out  the  sentences  I  considered  most  necessary  to  take 

d°S!519.  And  there  was  a  third  speech  which  my  friend  has  not  read.  Mr.  Patrick 
O’Hea,  solicitor,  Skibbereen,  he  made  a  speech  ?  He  did. 

24,520.  Now,  when  did  you  write  out  this  report  ? — A  few  days  after  the  meeting. 
24*521.  Does'  it  happen  that  you  are  a  subscriber  to  the  Cork  Examiner  ? — I  am  at 
present,  but  I  cannot  say  whether  I  was  then  or  .not.  .  , 

24  522  At  all  events  you  read  the  Cork  Examiner,  and  did  read  the  Cork  Examiner  . 

— I  do  not  know  whether  I  read  it  then  or  not.  . 

24  523  Is  it  the  fact  Mr.  Buttle,  because  if  it  is  not  the  fact  you  are  one  of  the 
wonders  of  the  age,  that  you  composed  this  speech  with  the  aid  of  the  Cork  Examiner  ? 

— It  is  not. 

24.524.  Or  Cork  Herald  ? — No. 

24.525.  Or  Freemans  Journal  ?— I  have  no  recollection  of  consulting  any  paper  on 
the  subject. 

24.526.  Or  the  Skibbereen  Eaglet— Ho. 

24.527.  I  did  not  know  there  were  eagles  in  Skibbereen,  but  there  is  a  paper  of  that 
name.  Do  you  really  mean  to  tell  my  Lords  that  you  wrote  this  out,  giving,  when¬ 
ever  you  do  o-ive  a  sentence,  that  sentence  completely  without  having  seen  ana  read  a 
report  of  the  meeting? — Yes,  when  I  caught  a  sentence  that  I  wanted  to  take  down  I 
retained  it  till  I  had  finished  that  sentence,  and  I  did  not  mind  any  other,  anything 

which  was  said  in  the  meantime.  . 

24.528.  But  all  this  reads  consecutively  and  smoothly.  I  do  not  find  any  breaks 
or  asterisks  here  ?— I  did  not  put  them  in,  but  there  were  a  great  many  breaks  in  the 

arA00Q]2# 

24.529.  Have  you  got  your  original  notes  of  this  ? — I  have  not.  I  destroyed  them 
when  I  was  leaving  that  district  about  two  years  ago. 

24.530.  Why  ? — I  did  not  consider  I  would  ever  require  them. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Lockwood. 

24.531.  I  see  you  have  put  here  “Mr.  John  O’Connor,  secretary  to  the  Cork  Land 

24.532.  That  is  not  Mr.  John  O’Connor  the  member  of  Parliament  is  it  ? — Yes,  he 

was  not  member  then.  . 

24.533.  Do  you  mean  you  attribute  this  speech  to  Mr.  John  0  Connor,  who  is  now 

an  M.P.  ? — Yes.  , 

24  534.  And  do  you  say  the  person  at  any  rate  you  reported  was  the  secretary  to  the 

Cork  Land  League? — Yes,  at  all  events  I  was  informed  ho  was  secretary  at  that  time 

to  the  Cork  Land  League.  ,  , 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  District  Inspector  Rice  was  to  have  been  here  to  prove  ho  searched 
O’Mahony’s  house  and  found  a  number  of  documents  there.  He  has  unfortunately 
been  taken  ill  since  the  sitting  of  the  court,  and  Sir  Charles  Russell  allows  me  to  put 
in  the  documents  found  and  supply  his  evidence. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  I  did  say  that  subject  to  my  loarned  friend  allowing  me  first  to  see 

the  documents. 

(Mr.  Murphy .1  I  understood  you  had  seen  them. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  No,  not  at  all.  I  could  hardly  make  an  admission  of  that  kind 
till  I  had  some  idea  what  they  were.  > 
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(Mr.  Murpliy.)  I  thought  you  had  seen  them,  I  withdraw  it  for  the  present. 

( Sir  C.  Russell.)  Yes,  you  had  better  go  on  with  somebody  else. 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  Yes,  I  will  call  Mr.  Kells  to  produce  some  threatening  notices  found 
in  this  district. 

Sergeant  George  Kells  sworn  ;  examined  by  Mr.  Murphy. 

24.535.  Are  you  in  the  Irish  Constabulary,  and  where  are  you  stationed  ? — I  am  a 
sergeant  in  the  Irish  Constabulary  stationed  in  the  County  of  Wicklow. 

24.536.  Were  you  at  Skibbereen  or  Ballydehob? — Ballydehob. 

24.537.  Do  you  produce  some  threatening  notices  that  were  kept  at  the  constabulary 
barracks  or  offices  at  Ballydehob  ? — I  have  not  the  originals,  but  I  have  a  copy  made 
on  the  date  on  which  I  found  them. 

24.538.  Was  it  a  copy  made  by  you  ? — By  me  in  my  own  handwriting. 

24.539.  What  has  become  of  the  original,  do  you  know? — I  am  not  sure  whether 
I  sent  it  to  the  district  inspector  or  whether  it  went  astray. 

24.540.  You  have  searched  for  it? — I  have  and  could  not  find  it. 

24.541.  You  will  kindly  read  it,  please.  Where  was  it  posted? — On  a  house  which 
had  been  burned  belonging  to  Richard  Daly  at  Derrycaroon,  in  Co.  Cork. 

24.542.  That  is  the  witness  we  had  here  to-day  ? — Yes,  I  will  read  it. 

24.543.  (Mr.  LooJcwood.)  I  did  not  gather  that  this  witness  said  he  had  searched  for 
the  originals  ? — I  had. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  May  I  ask  a  question  upon  that,  my  Lord  ? 

( The  President.)  Yes. 

24.544.  (Mr.  Lockwood.)  Have  you  searched  for  the  original  notices  yourself  ? — 
I  have. 

24.545.  Where  ? — In  my  box  at  home. 

24.546.  But  I  understood  you  to  say  before  you  spoke  of  searching  for  them  that 
you  had  sent  them  to  some  other  official  ? — Well,  I  was  under  the  impression  I  had, 
but  when  I  see  it  is  copied  here  on  the  date  on  which  I  sent  in  the  report,  I  believe  I 
may  have  lost  it  myself. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  I  do  not  follow  that.  I  do  not  understand  what  you  mean  by  that. 
However,  if  your  Lordships  think  that  is  sufficient,  I  will  not  occupy  time  in 
discussing  it. 

(The  document  was  put  in  and  read,  and  was  as  follows  : — ) 

“  Roary-on-the-Hill. 

“  Dear  Richardeen, 

“  I  am  going  to  pay  you  a  small  compliment  that  is  only  too  well  due  to 
“  you,  you  pimping,  soup-capping  bastard.  Take  my  word,  as  sure  as  God  is  in 
“  Heaven  I  will  stain  my  hands  in  your  blood,  and  yellow  George,  and  father 
“  one  eye  Robert. 

“  Yours  truly, 

“  Captain  Moonlight  &  Co.” 

(The  Witness.)  That  is  the  notice  found  on  the  house  on  the  31st  of  October  1881. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  I  think  the  witness  did  not  mention  this  begins  “  Roary-on-the- 
Hill,”  and  is  signed,  “  Yours  truly.  Captain  Moonlight  and  Co.” 

(The  President.)  Oh  yes,  he  did. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  I  did  not  catch  that. 


Mrs.  Martha  Daly  sworn ;  examined  by  Mr.  Murphy. 

24.547.  Were  you  postmistress  at  Ballydehob  in  1881  ? — Yes. 

24.548.  Did  you  have  a  tenant  named  Holland  ? — Yes. 

24.549.  And  did  you  have  occasion  to  give  him  notice  to  quit  ? —  Yes. 

24.550.  I  think  you  got  a  decree  ? — Yes. 

24.551.  Did  you  receive  a  threatening  notice  shortly  after? — Yes. 

24.552.  What  did  you  do  with  it  ? — I  threw  it  on  the  floor  when  I  read  it. 

24.553.  What  was  the  nature  of  it  ? — To  go  and  explain  myself,  what  was  the 
reason  I  put  out  Holland. 

24.554.  Explain  yourself  where  ? — At  the  Land  League  rooms. 
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24.555.  Did  you  go  ? — No. 

(Mr.  Lochwood.)  Can  you  give  me  the  date  ? — 

24.556.  (Mr.  Murphy.)  Can  you  give  us  the  date  when  this  occurred  ? — No.  1 
cannot. 

24.557.  Do  you  remember  a  parcel  being  found  in  the  post  office  ? — Yes,  but  I  was 
not  present  when  it  was  found. 

24.558.  Did  you  see  it? — No,  it  was  my  son. 

24.559.  Where  is  your  son  ? — He  is  dead  and  buried. 

24.560.  Did  you  see  the  address  which  was  upon  it  ? — Never.  It  was  put  away 
before  I  went  into  the  office. 

24.561.  Did  you  see  any  envelope  ? — No,  I  saw  nothing  of  it.  They  had  it  taken 
away  when  I  went  in. 

24.562.  Who  took  it  away  ? — I  think  it  was  one  of  the  policemen — the  head- 
constable,  I  think. 

24.563.  What  was  his  name  ? — Head-constable  Lepper,  I  think,  took  it. 

24.564.  I  thought  you  had  seen  it  yourself  ? — No,  never. 

24.565.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Hodnett’s  writing? — Well,  I  think  I  would. 

24.566.  Just  see  whether  that  is  his  writing  (handing  a  letter  to  the  ivitness)  ? 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  I  think  there  were  two  Hodnetts  mentioned. 

24.567.  (Mr.  Murphy.)  Richard  Hodnett? — This  is  not  his  writing.  I  Think  the 
name  is. 

24.568.  Is  the  name  signed  by  Mr.  Hodnett  ?  Is  the  signature  by  Mr.  Hodnett  ? — 
Yes,  as  far  as  I  can  understand  his  writing. 

[The  letter  was  put  in  and  read,  and  was  as  follows  : — ] 

Land  League  Rooms,  Ballydehob, 

“  Madam,  3rd  day  of  March  1881. 

“  A  complaint  having  been  made  by  John  Holland  in  regard  to  the 
“  manner  in  which  he  has  been  treated  by  you,  the  members  of  the  National 
“  Land  League  consider  it  advisable  for  you  to  suspend  any  further  proceedings 
“  against  him  until  the  next  meeting,  at  which  they  expect  your  attendance  and 
“  explanation.” 

“  Yours  respectfully, 

“  Richd.  Hodnett, 

To  Mrs.  Daly.  Chairman.” 

24.569.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  was  the  letter  you  called  a  threatening  letter 
you  found  ? — I  think  it  was.  That  was  the  meaning  of  it  at  all  events. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  I  do  not  ask  you  anything,  madam. 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  There  is  another  case  I  shall  have  to  postpone  about  this  post  office 
until  Mr.  Rice  is  able  to  attend. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  My  Lord,  instead  of  going  to  another  case,  perhaps  you  will  allow 
me  to  read  the  extracts  from  the  Gorlc  Herald.  The  first  extract  we  wish  to  put  in  is 
from  the  Gorlc  Daily  Herald,  Monday,  August  2nd,  1880. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  I  am  sorry  to  interrupt  my  friend,  but  there  was  a  document 
handed  in  which  I  did  not  appreciate.  Is  Kells  here  ? 

Sergt.  George  Kells  re-called ;  cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell. 

24.570.  There  is  a  report  which  was  handed  in  by  you  containing  a  copy  of  that 
threatening  notice  signed  Captain  Moonlight  ? — Yes. 

24.571.  And  beginning  “  Rory-on-the-Hills.”  I  just  wish  you  to  explain  that  the 
Court  may  follow  this  :  This  particular  report  would  bo  addressed  to  the  resident 
magistrate,  I  presume? — No,  the  district  inspector  of  the  district. 

24.572.  To  the  district  inspector? — Yes,  of  the  district. 

24.573.  And  would  it  be  his  duty  to  forward  it  to  the  resident  magistrate.  I  do  not 
know.  I.  do  not  know  the  district  inspector’s  business. 

24.574.  You  do  not  know  the  course  of  business  ? — No,  not  of  the  district  inspector’s. 
I  believe  he  has  notice  to  send  a  copy  of  those  communications  to  the  resident 
magistrate. 

24.575.  That  is  to  say,  the  police  report  upon  a  crime  or  supposed  crimo  ? — Yes. 
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24,576.  And  are  those  same  resident  magistrates,  the  resident  magistrates  that  in 
1881,  1882,  1883,  and  1884  would  try  the  cases  if  it  was  found  there  was  evidence  ?— 
I  do  not  know. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  My  Lord,  we  can  save  time  in  this  very  much.  The  first  is  dated 
August  2nd,  1880.  My  Lord,  there  is  a  long  account  of  a  Land  League  meeting  at 
Millstreet.  The  only  purpose  I  put  it  in  for  is  to  show  the  date  of  the  commencement 
of  the  branch  of  the  Land  League  at  Millstreet. 

[The  extract  was  put  in  and  read,  and  was  as  follows  :] 

“  Land  meeting  in  Millstreet.  A  largely  attended  meeting  was  held  yester- 
“  day  in  Millstreet,  in  connexion  with  the  establishment  of  the  branch  of  the  Land 
“  League  for  the  district.” 

Then  it  proceeds. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  Take  that.  I  do  not  ask  my  friend  to  take  it  all  at  present,  but 
I  shall  be  allowed  of  course  to  refer  to  it.  I  have  not  seen  it  yet. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  The  next  is  the  9th  of  August,  page  3,  column  6.  The  next  date 
is  August  17th.  I  give  my  friend  the  columns,  page  3,  column  6.  It  is  to  this  effect. 
This  represents  a  meeting  at  a  place  called  Knocknagree. 

[The  extract  was  put  in  and  read,  and  was  as  follows  .•] 

“  Mr.  Heffernan  in  _  a  long  speech  supported  the  resolution  which  was  in 
“  these  terms,  ‘  a  resolution  condemning  evictions  and  calling  upon  the  people  to 
“  ‘  abstain  from  taking  farms  rendered  vacant  by  the  operation  of  the  present 
“  ‘landlord  system.’  Mr.  O’Connell  seconded  the  resolution.  Mr.  Heffernan 
“  supported  it  in  a  long  speech,  devoted  chiefly  to  an  attack  upon  Archdeacon 
“  Bland  and  Mr.  Jeremiah  Hegarty  of  Millstreet.  They  who  were  engaged  in 
this  agitation  were  called  Communists,  but  if  Communism  meant  preventing  the 
“  people  from  starving  and  from  living  in  their  own  country,  he  gloried  in  the 
“  name  of  Communism.” 

The  next  is  the  24th  of  December  1880. 

* 

[The  extract  was  put  in  and  read  and  was  as  foil oivs :] 

“  Millstreet  Land  League. — At  a  meeting  of  the  above  branch  held  yesterday, 
“  Mr.  J.  J.  Cronin,  P.L.G.,  president,  in  the  chair,  about  70  members  present,5 
“  among  whom  were  the  following— Messrs.  J.  Cooper,  treasurer,  J.  Riordan,  and 
“  J.  O’Connell,  secretaries,  T.  Mahony,  vice-president,  J.  McCarthy,  C.  J.  McCarthy, 
“  and  J.  Howard.  The  following  resolutions  were  adopted  after  some  discussion,5 
“  ‘  That  we,  the  members  of  the  Millstreet  Branch  of  the  Irish  National  Land 
“  ‘  League,  hereby  pledge  ourselves  not  to  deal  with  any  merchant  who  is  an 
“  ‘  enemy  of  the  Land  League,  and  the  principles  which  it  inculcates,  and  any 
“  ‘  member  violating  the  rule  will  be  expelled.” 

(Sir  H.  James.)  Then  December  29th,  1880. 

“  Millstreet  Land  League, 

“  Millstreet,  Monday. 

“  At  a  meeting  of  the  above  branch  held  to-day,  about  200  members  attended. 
Mr.  J.  J,  Cronin,  P.L.G.,  in  the  chair.  After  the  management  of  some  minor 
“  business  the  following  resolutions  were  proposed  and  adopted  unanimously  : 
“  Proposed  by  Mr.  D.  Nunan — Resolved— That  the  resolution  proposed  by 
“  Mr.  O’Connell  at  our  last  meeting  and  passed  unanimously,  be  still  further 
“  confirmed,  from  the  fact  that  Mr.  Jeremiah  Hegarty,  on  the  24th  instant, 
“  publicly  challenged  without  provocation  a  respectable  member  of  our  League, 
“  and  also  a  member  of  our  executive  Committee  for  his  connexion  with  such 
“  persons  and  otherwise  insulted  him,  which  conduct  we  consider  highly  detri¬ 
mental  to  the  interests  of  our  League,  and  we  further  pledge  ourselves  to 
“  vindicate  our  cause  by  resenting  all  undeserved  insults  offered  to  individual 
“  members  and  working  shoulder  to  shoulder.” 

Then  there  is  a  resolution  which  does  not  affect  this  question.  That  is  from  a 
correspondent,  k  our  Lordship  will  see  it  mentions  the  “  resolution  proposed  by 
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Mr.  O’Connell  at  our  last  meeting.”  My  friends  have  searched  for  that.  We  cannot 
find  record  of  it  in  this  newspaper.  It  may  have  been  passed,  but  we  know  nothing 
about  it.  Then  the  same  paper,  the  following  column  on  the  same  page  in  column  3, 
there  is  this  paragraph  :  — 

“  The  *  boycotting  ’  in  Millstreet. 

“  Millstreet,  Monday. 

“  The  boycotting  of  Mr.  J.  Hegarty  still  continues,  and  is  the  cause  of  the 
“  greatest  possible  excitement.  The -house  is  watched  by  members  of  the  Mill- 
“  street  Land  League,  and  on  Wednesday  evening  some  members  of  Mr.  Hegarty’s 
“  household  and  those  leaguers  got  into  collision,  and  a  very  serious  row  occurred, 
“  which  was  continued  at  intervals  until  the  following  night.  On  Christmas  Day, 
“  Mr.  Hegarty  and  five  others,  named  Riordan,  swore  informations  against  five 
“  men — named  Corkerley,  Kelleher,  Sullivan,  Connor,  and  Riordan — for  riot, 
“  who  were  arrested  on  that  night,  and  carried  before  Mr.  McCarthy  O’Leary,  D.L., 
“  who  allowed  them  out  on  their  own  recognizances  to  come  up  on  the  following 
“  Monday  morning,  when  he  accepted  bail  for  their  appearance.” 

My  Lord,  Wednesday,  the  29th,  is  the  paper,  and  therefore  the  date  that  is  mentioned- 
Wednesday  evening,  would  be  Wednesday,  the  22nd  December.  That  date  was 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Hegarty  in  his  evidence. 

{Mr.  Lockwood.)  We  understand,  at  this  time  Alderman  Cooper  was  the  sub-editor 
of  the  paper.  I  do  not  know  what  importance  is  attached  to  it.  I  will  not  ask  my 
friend  to  read  these  extracts  further,  but  I  may  have  to  call  your  Lordship’s  attention 
to  other  observations  in  those  articles. 

( Sir  H.  James.)  Certainly.  We  put  the  paper  in.  My  friends  have  a  right  to  refer 
to  it. 


(Adjourned  to  to-morrow  at  10.30.) 


